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ERNEST JUDSON CLARK 


Elected President of the National Association at the Twenty 
fourth Annual Convention 





Ernest Judson Clark is State Agent for the John Hancock Mutual for Maryland and the 
District of Columbia. He was born at Newtonville, Ohio, June 27, 1872, and received 
his education at Lebanon University. Mr. Clark has been an indefatigable 
worker for the National Association and was its Secretary for several years. 
Later he was elected Chairman of the Executive Committee and has been 
a member of the Executive Council for several years. 
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Baltimore, Md., September 22, 1913. 


Greetings to the Members of 


Che Natinnal Association of Lite Underimviters 


The Atlantic City Convention was not only the largest in point of 
- attendance, but in the development of its program was doubtless charac- 
terized by more constructive thought than any Convention in the history 
of the National Association. Last year’s gains in new Associations and 
membership were also unprecedented. The constantly widening influence, 
however, of the Life Underwriters’ movement throughout the United States 
and Canada has now opened to us greater opportunities for real service 
in advancing the “best interest of the cause of true life insurance.” 


A new era has been ushered in—one of Education and Conservation; 
Education involving a higher and more scientific training of agents, and 
systematic instruction in the fundamental principles and necessities of life 
insurance for the benefit of the insuring public; Conservation in its rela- 
tionship to the laws of health, the enormous waste from lapsation and 
surrender of insurance, the unnecessary borrowing on policies, and the 
reduction of burdensome and unjust taxation by the several States and 
Federal Government, now costing the policyholders in this country many 
millions of dollars per annum. 


In this campaign your new officers ask the enlistment and co-opera- 
tion of each member of every local Association. 


Sincerely yours, 
ERNEST JUDSON CLARK, 


President. 
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TWENTY-FOURTH ANNUAL CONVENTION PRESAGES AN ERA OF EXPANSION. 





a 


RECORD BREAKING GATHERING INDORSES THE PLANS OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION AND PLEDGES SUPPORT TO STEM 
THE TIDE OF UNJUST TAXATION. 





Largest Meeting of Life Insurance Men in the History of the Profession Takes Action on 
These Important Questions and Provides For Non-Resident Membership For 
Local Association. Strong Staff of Officers Elected. 


To chronicle the proceedings of the Twenty-fourth Annual 
Convention of the National Association, which was held at 
Atlantic City, September 15, 16, 17 and 18, the frequent use 
of superlatives is emphatically necessary. So far as records 
show it was the largest assemblage of life insurance men in 
the history of the profession. From start to finish every 


- session was virile with vim, energy and interest truly unpre- 


cedented. All previous records in every respect were utterly 
eclipsed and enthusiasm never ran higher; the formal ad- 
dresses wete masterful productions, holding the tense and 
undivided attention of the audience; the discussions wonder- 
fully illuminating and instructive. 

With two new channels susceptible of practical accom- 
plishment; one the Education and Conservation Movement 
and the other hinging on unjust taxation, the program was 
characterized by a breath and comprehensiveness of purpose 
which undoubtedly presages a new era of association activity. 


Meeting of Executive Committee. 

The delegates and guests began arriving on Monday, the 
15th, and continued to drop in one by one and by groups 
with every succeeding train. The Marlborough-Blenheim, 
headquarters for the Executive Committee, was naturally 
well. patronized, and this was the center of much of the 
convention’s activity. The meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the Executive Council were held on Monday at 
the Marlborough-Blenheim, and the various subjects to be 
taken up in the official reports of the officers during the con- 
vention sessions were threshed out at that, time. 

All sessions of the convention were held in the Ball Room 
on the Steel Pier, and at 10:30 Tuesday morning National 
President Neil D. Sills called the meeting to order. 

The invocation was delivered by Rey. Charles Martin Niles, 
D.D., rector of the Church of the Ascension, Atlantic City. 
President John R. Fox, of the Philadelphia association, com- 
mented upon the fact that this was the first visit to Atlantic 


City of many of those assembled, and just to show that 


there was plenty of room for everybody, he said that the 
Boardwalk was seventy-five feet wide and nearly eight miles 
long. Several of the delegates who had selected hotels some 
distance from the Steel Pier were well ready to believe this 
statement. ; 

President Edward W. Allen, of the New York association, 


in behalf of his organization welcome the visitors to the 


~ 


| 


2a 
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convention, which had been arranged by both the Philadel- 
phia and New York associations as joint hosts. He touched 
on the subject of rebating and part-time men, and said that 
everyone must keep pegging away at this same old problem 
in order to eliminate this reprehensible practice. 

The address of the Hon. George M. La Mont, Commis- 
sioner of Banking and Insurance of New Jersey, was well 
received, as the Commissioner had a pleasing humor which 
put his audience at its ease. “He said he was glad to See the 
life insurance men for once sitting still for a time and giving 
other people a chance to do the talking, and referred to the 
days of life insurance before the Armstrong investigation 
changed the then-existing conditions. 


The reading of the minutes of the previous meeting was 
dispensed with, as they had already been printed. 


The address of President Sills was replete with interesting 
information as to the progress of the association during his 
administration. He reported visiting eighty-four associations 
during the year and traveling 32,000 miles in doing so. Mr. 
Sills gave the National Association 174 days of the year and 
occupied much of this time by calling upon the different 
insurance men in their offices, thereby securing first-hand 
information of conditions in the various local associations. 


He stated that early in the year he had written to some 
live insurance man in every city of 75,000 or more where 
there was no association, and in most cases secured replies 
showing considerable interest. The letters which he received 
in this way give him particularly keen insight into conditions 
existing in various places where associations might be organ- 
ized. As a result of the interest arising from this campaign 
new associations were organized in the following places: 


New Associations. 


Tacoma, Wash.; Fargo, N. D.; Sioux Falls, S. D.; ‘Capital 
District, at Albany, N. Y.; Duluth, Minn.; Fort Dodge, Ia.; 
Huntington, W. Va.; Wichita, Kan.; Texas, at Dallas; 
Roanoke, Va.; Lynchburg, Va. 

The Texas association started with a membership of 133 
and the new one at Albany with 120 members, 

Associations were reorganized at Albuquerque, N. M.; 
Providence, R. I, and St. Paul, Minn. Three associations 
previously organized joined the National body, viz.: Akron, 
Ohio; Mobile, Ala., and Springfield, Mo. President Sills re- 
ported a net gain of 16 associations during the year, making 
a total of 84, and a membership of 3,616. This was a nét 
gain of 921 members for the year, or 34 per cent. Different 
associations reported, however, 4,139 members, which was 
523 more than were paid up. He recommended that the 
fiscal year of local associations should hereafter end in either 
January or February, with the idea that dues would be more 
readily paid in time for the National Association. 

The work of Warren M. Horner and other members of 
the Committee on Education and Conservation during the, 
past year was highly commended. President Sills stated 
that he believed that the time had arrived when use should 
be made of the great educational institutions and of the 
papers and magazines, with the idea of eliminating an almost 
universal ignorance of the great principles of life insurance. 

Speaking of the work of local associations, it was pointed 
out how much responsibility lies at the door of a capable 
secretary. It is mainly through good work of local officers 
that the interest and attendance of the various local associa- 
tions 1s kept up. He stated that the result of the good year 
was not due to any one person, but to the enthusiastic co- 
operation of all. 

Vice-President Herbert R. Lewis, of Rochester, read his 
address, in which he told how much it had meant:to him to 
be an officer of the association. He made particular refer- 
ence to the value of convention clubs, 
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Vice-President S. E. Barber, of Topeka, Kan., and Vice- 
President John A. Tory, of Toronto, were unable to be 
present. 

The report of Secretary Bolling Sibley summarized the 
work accomplished during the year. He was very compli- 
mentary in his references to. President Sills, and referred 
to the attention which the Executive Council gives to pro- 
moting the welfare of the organization, 

He reported various trips made during the year, including 
the inaugural meeting at Pittsburgh and the mid-year meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in New York City. 

Mr. Sibley called the attention of the convention to the 
good accomplished for the cause at the First Annual North- 
west Life Insurance Congress held at Seattle in June, which 
was fostered by former National President Hubert H. Ward 
and W. D. Mead, of the Puget Sound association. 


Non-Receipt of News. 


The secretary also referred to complaints which had been 
received regarding the non-receipt of Lire ASsSsocIATION 
News, stating, in part, as follows: 

“Occasionally Mr. Ensign, correspgnding secretary, re- 


ceives complaints from members of local associations who- 


claim: that they are not receiving the News. All of these 
complaints are investigated, and in the majority of cases the 
fault lies with the secretary of the local association, and the 
complainant is, in most cases, a new member of a local asso- 
ciation. Secretaries should bear in mind the rulings of the 
Executive Council with regard to the subscriptions to the 
News for members joining their respective associations during 
the year. The Executive Council has ruled that, in the ab- 
sence of any constitutional requirement necessitating the pay- 
ment of annual dues to the National Association on any other 
basis than that as outlined in the first sentence of Section I, 
Article VII, of the Constitution, the only thing that can be 
done in fairness to all concerned is for the secretary of the 
local association to subscribe to the News direct out of the 
funds of his association. This should be done on a pro rata 
basis; that is, if the member has joined nine months, or there- 
abouts, in advance of the fiscal year, June 1, remit to the 
News 75 cents; six months, 50 cents; three months, or over, 
25 cents; less than three months, the News will be forwarded 
to the new members whose names are reported to Mr. Ensign.” 


Treasury in Good Condition. 


Treasurer Eli D. Weeks, more familiarly known as “Uncle 
Eli,” read his report, which exhibited a most excellent finan- 
cial condition for the association. After concluding the re- 
port, he stated that he had been elected eighteen times to the 
office of treasurer and that he wished to retire from office, as 
he felt that the duties of his office should be entrusted to 
younger hands. 

A resolution was accordingly made that a committee of 
two be appointed to draft appropriate resolutions on his 
faithful services, and it was so ordered. 

Millard W. Mack, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
read the report of his committee and took up in a most com- 
prehensive manner the various activities of the executive 
body during the year intervening since the last convention. 
He said that all associations had responded to calls for dues 
better than ever before, but still there were some delinquents. 
One of the most important recommendations made in this 
report, which was afterward adopted by the convention, was 
that of penalizing Executive Committeemen who absent them- 
selves from two consecutive meetings of such committee, It 
was subsequently voted to amend the Constitution providing 
for substitutes to be appointed to fill places automatically so 
vacated on the committee. 

Announcement was made that George-W. Johnston, of 
New York, had won the Calef Loving Cup for the third time, 
on the subject of “Creative Soliciting, Rather Than Competi- 
tive.” The winner of the second prize, the Ben Williams 
Vase, was R. O. Miles, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual at San Francisco, Cal. 


September, 1913. 


As to the financial standing of Lire Association NEws, 
Mr. Mack had this to say: ; 
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The report of the Publication Committee is indeed 
very satisfactory. The News, for its fiscal year ending 
August 31, 1913, has turned over as a dividend to the 
National Association the sum of $1,500. This is $500 in 
excess of the dividend declared last year, and the balance 
in the bank at the close of the fiscal year is $312.85 more 
than the balance in the bank after last year’s dividend 
was remitted to the National Treasurer. In other words, 
the $1,500 dividend declared by the News this year is 
$207 more than the entire working capital of the National 
Association ten years ago. In 1904 the annual dues paid 
into the treasury of the National Association were but 
$1,293. ; 

The cost of publishing the News is by no means de- 
creasing. The cost of paper, composition and press work 
is constantly on an increasing scale. Notwithstanding 
this, the News shows the above results, and to its credit 
should be mentioned that in the year ending August 31, 
1913, it published forty-four more pages of text and 
advertising matter than it did in the preceding year. 


Incorporated in the Executive Committee report was the 
resolution approving the work of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Conservation, of which Warren M. Horner, of Min- 
neapolis, is chairman. The resolution was to the effect that 
the results so far accomplished by the committee indicated a 
widespread interest in the subject, and as a result it was 
recommended that the work of the committee be continued 
and that it proceed with the raising of funds for the prosecu- 
tion of the work. é : 

The report of the Committee on Law and Legislation was 
also included in the report of the Executive Committee, but 
was read by Chairman Dolph after Mr. Mack had concluded. 
This report went into the legislative situation in a most prac- 
tical way, showing the vital points, and especially the danger 
of adverse laws which confront the companies and the busi- 
ness. He pointed out the necessity for education upon the 
subject of life insurance along the lines laid down by the 
Committee on Education and Conservation. 


Resolution on Income Tax Bill. 


Mr. Dolph then presented a resolution, which was adopted, 
and proved to be one of the features of the first day’s ses- 
sion. It called upon the Conference Committee of the Sen- 
ate and House to strike from the Income section of the 
Tariff Bill then and now before Congress that section which 
taxes the refunds to policyholders. This resolution, which 
was telegraphed to President Woodrow Wilson and to the 
members.of the Conference Committee of the House and 
Senate, follows: a> 


Resolved:—The National Association of Life Under- 
writers, representing 100,000 agents in all sections of the 
country, and the millions of the policyholders they have 
insured, respectfully request Congress to insert in the In- 
come Tax Bill a clause expressly exempting from taxation 
the refunds or so-called dividends to policyholders. Any 
contrary provision is not only unjust, but it is inconsis- 
tent with the intent of the proposed law to force Com- 
panies to collect this tax from their 25,000,000 policy- 
holders carrying an average insurance of $650, but a 
small fraction of whom have incomes of $3,000; the 
earnings or refunds of members of kindred institutions 
such as fraternal and assessment life insurance com- 
panies, mutual fire insurance companies, savings banks 
and building and loan associations, are expressly ex- 
empted. Therefore, to tax the refunds or so-called 
dividends returned to life insurance policyholders is 
an indefensible discrimination. 
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We have no interest in the tax imposed upon stock- 
holders, but in behalf of our millions of clients who 
look to us to protect their interests, and with whom we 
are in daily contact, we emphatically protest against 
such discrimination. It should not be a function of 
Congress to discourage thrift or increase the burdens of 
provident nor tax funds expressly intended for widows 
and orphans, whose care would otherwise fall upon 
the State. 


America is the only country in the world, civilized 
or uncivilized, imposing an income tax upon life insur- 
ance in times of peace. We urge Congress while not 
yet too late to correct an act of injustice and wrong 
unprecedented in Income Tax laws of any country and 
any time. 

NEIL D. SILLS, President. 


BOLLING SILBEY, Secretary. 


A committee with Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, as 
chairman, and Mr. Dolph as the second member was then 
appointed to draw up a resolution setting forth the ideas ot 
the life underwriters present as to the tax situation. 


Northwest Insurance Congress. 


W. D. Mead, of the Puget Sound association, was then 
called to the platiorm to give an account of the Northwest 
Insurance Congress recently held at Seattle. He advocated 
the holding of similar gatherings in other sections of the 
country. 

At the close of the morning session Frank D. Buser, of 
the Philadelphia association, chairman of the General Con- 
vention Commitee announced the social features for which 
arrangements had been made. 

It was 2:40 p. m. before the delegates returned from 
luncheon for the first feature of the afternoon session, which 
was the address of Norval A. Hawkins, manager of sales 
for the Ford Motor Company at Detroit. Because of the 
illness of the author, this address was read by H. Wibirt 
Spence, president of the Detroit association. Before be- 
ginning to read the address, Mr. Spence asked those present 
to devote a moment to silent prayer for the recovery of Mr. 
Hawkins. This proved a touching tribute to a man who has 
made his name jin the world of advertising, and whose ad- 
dress on “Putting Life Into Life Insurance” was a veritable 
masterpiece. 


Address of Norval A. Hawkins. 


“If Mr. Hawkins had been a practical life insurance man 
he could not have made a more telling talk on the proper 
publicity of life insurance. The address, too lengthy and 
far too excellent to permit of a summary, is given in full 
elsewhere in this number. 

Mr. Spence was frequently interrupted by applause, and 
was compelled to silently acknowledge an outburst of vocal 
enthusiasm and hand-clapping at the conclusion of the paper. 

On motion of Darby A. Day, a telegram of thanks was 


sent to Mr. Hawkins at the Detroit Hospital, with the hope ° 


that his recovery would be a speedy one. 

Chairman Sills then recognized Edward A. Woods, who 
read the following resolution, which was referred to the 
Executive Committee: 


American life insurance is not an institution for mak- 
ing profits, but for distributinglosses. Through this agency, 
25,000,000 Americans voluntarily provide for their fami- 
lies and their old age, something that Germany, England 
and other countries are compelling at government ex- 
pense. The billions of insurance is the striking answer 
of the American nation to the world’s charge of extrav- 
agance and lack of thrift. Yet, the United States is 
the distributing machinery to levy, collect and have 


handed over to the governments of the various States and 
nation enormous funds in the guise of taxes. 

Originally for the sole purpose of covering cost of 
supervision, the States alone are now collecting, exclusive 
of taxes on real estate and the new Federal income tax, 
$12,000,000 annually; six times that collected in 1890. 
In 1860 the States took 70 cents from each $100 paid by 
policyholders; now they take $2.00, Piling injustice on 
injustice, the Federal Government, under the present 
and previous administrations, has added to the exactions 
of 48 States, contrary to the vigorous protest of all in- 
surance men. These taxes are levied regardless of sound 
principles of taxation. The laws vary and conflict in 
different States. Regular life insurance is singled out 
while fraternal and assessment are exempted. 

The amounts thus taken from policyholders would 
provide half a billion additional insurance for women 
and children; or increase the refunds of policyholders 
over 15%; or pay all executive salaries of all companies 
several times over; or reduce expenses about 8%. Re- 
cent State legislation has reflected the popular demand 
by restricting expense, and therefore reduced cost to the 
policyholders. Yet this movement is defeated just in so 
far as taxes are maintained and increased. 


Such taxes, peculiar to this country, are, as John 
Stuart Mill well said, “a discouragement of prudence and 
forethought.” The Committee on Insurance Law of the 
American Bar Association has well said: “It is just as 
dishonest for a State to lay unkoly hands on trust funds 
as for an individual to do it;” and: “It is a monstrous 
injustice for a State government to maintain itself by _ 
legislative raids upon trust funds and the climax of 
cowardice to commit extortion in the name of the police 
pewer.” 


The Life Underwriters, representing all companies, 
all sections, all political opinions, coming personally and 
closely in contact with policyholder and lawmaker, have 
the opportunity and the obligation of safeguarding their 
clients’ interests in these matters. 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: 


Ist. That Life Underwriters everywhere be urged to 
acquaint themselves with the inequity and iniquity of 
this governmental burden, and upon all proper occasions, 
particularly when expenses or refunds are criticised, to 
denounce this wrong taxation policy of States and gov- 
ernment and aid company officials in every way in op- 
posing it. 

2nd. That the 100,000 Life Underwriters assume, as 
their special duty, the awaking of public sentiment not 
only against any increase of this already iniquitous 
burden but for its decrease, 


3rd. That a Committee on Taxation be created by the 
National Association to resist every increase, and se- 
cure every possible decrease, of taxation. 

4th. That we recommend that every local Association 
maintain a similiar Committee. 

5th. That we recommend that every Underwriters’ 
Association devote one meeting each year to vigorous 
discussion of life insurance taxation, that all agents 
throughout the field may be in position to intelligently op- 
pose this growing exaction. 

6th. That the “Life Association News’ be requested 
to constantly aid this campaign. 

“The Education and Conservation Movement” was intro- 
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duced by Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Education 
and Conservation Committee of the National Association. 
Mr. Horner delivered a report which gave unmistakable 
evidence that the committee had given exhaustive study as 
to the best means to effect the desired result in spreading 
broadcast a popular knowledge of life insurance. 7Through- 
out the address there was a ringing tone of optimism, and 
the facts which he brought out in his usual forceful manner 
produced a profound impression on the audience. The full 
text of Mr. Horner’s address is given on another page of 
this number. 

During the discussion which followed it became strikingly 
evident that there was no abatement of interest in the 
project and that, instead of an abandonment of the original 
plans, the committee were more confident of ultimate success 
than ever. 


Spurious Advertising. 


Edward A. Woods was the first speaker, and brought out 
several strong points in the following manner: 


“Too much money is spent in spurious advertising. 
That is, advertising in spurts. Companies advertise a 
half or a full page once a year, or perhaps for a few 
months and then stop, and then complain that the adver- 
tising did not pay. This sort of advertising is an abso- 
lute waste of money. Others publish certain statements 
or long columns of figures that no one but an actuary 
could understand, or a list of the officers, which only 
bring to the mind of the prospect or the policyholder the 
number of salaries that are to be paid before he will get 
his dividends. It is to be very much regretted that life 
insurance companies will not unite on at least one thing. 
I have never known them to unite on any other, and that 
is with a view of correcting this misdirected economy. 
Put human interest in advertising, and put it on a basis 
of common interest as to the value of insurance as fur- 
nished by all good companies. I would suggest that a 
certain amount be contributed to this end, and the busi- 
ness returns would more than justify the expenditure in 
this direction. But do not have it as it was in old times. 
I remember an advertisement of how much better one 
company was than another. Advertising, as everybody 
knows, is merely fertilizing the soil, but you cannot simply 
fertilize the ground and expect the crops to grow without 
planting the seed, and yet that is the way some advertis- 
ing is carried on.” 


Conservation. - 


It was the opinion of Louis L. Hopkins, of New York, 
who was the next speaker, that there was opportunity for 
much good work in the conservation of insurance in force, 
conservation of health and conservation of public good-will. 


“We contend,” said Mr. Hopkins, “that if it is worth 
while for the companies to spend so much money to 
induce men to insure their lives, it is surely worth some 
expenditure to keep the insurance in force. If the com- 
panies exercise so much care in getting unimpaired lives 
on their books, it is worth while to spend some money 
and thought in keeping them unimpaired and reducing 
mortality. And if it is good business to spend large 
sums in printer’s ink td interest men in insurance, it is 
worth while to maintain their interest after they are 
insured. We submit that this non-partisan education and 
conservation movement will help the companies in solving 
these problems at a minimum expense, better than could 
be done by any partisan or company campaign.” 


Jules Girardin, of Chicago, voiced his sentiments in no 
uncertain terms. 


‘ 


“This plan of education and conservation,” said he, “is 
bound to succeed. It cannot fail if we persist. Nothing 
progresses quite as slowly as progress. Some of us can 
remember»qwhen the necessity was foreseen for incon- 
testable and non-forfeitable policies, for thirty-day grace 
clauses, for loans on policies, and for many other liberat 
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features, how we were met with opposition, supported 
by all the logic of mathematics and accumulated statis= 
tics, and sworn to by all the gods of mythology and 
Paganism that such things could not be safely done. 
The present-day life insurance policy contracts speak 
eloquently of the absurdity of these fears and justify the 
persistence that finally secured these absolutely equitable 
privileges, and time will win victory for the enterprise 
in which we are now engaged. 

“T am so firm a believer in the efficacy of public educa- 
tion that I am willing, if the proposition is adopted by 
field. men generally, to contribute to the campaign all of 
the required percentage of the annual paid-for business 
at my agency, leaving nothing to be borne by my com- 
pany, and besides give the companies, if mecessary, 
absolute control of the committee appointed to carry out 
the work, because of my firm conviction that public en- 
lightenment will be a most successful achievement for 
the good of life insurance and its patrons.” 


Ward Gives His Opinion. 


Hubert H. Ward, who is not only a conspicuous success as 
a life insurance man, but who may justly claim to be an 
advertising expert, said in part: 

“Advertising in life insurance is the only antiquated 
thing now attached to the companies. Most of the money 
is thrown away because the advertising is unscientific. 
If the medical departments were run in the same un- 
scientific way the mortality of the companies would be 
excessive. If the actuarial departments were as wun- 
scientific as is life insurance advertising the companies 
would soon be bankrupt. If the investment departments 
were as unscientific the companies would soon be in the 
hands of receivers. Arithmetic is the first of the sciences 
and the mother of safety. Two and two make four, but 
never five. Arithmetic in the actuarial department takes 
care of hundreds of millions. Arithmetic applied to pres- 
ent advertising methods shows that we are wasting money 
on the impossible. . Arithmetic applied to scientific ad- 
vertising methods will open our eyes and show us the 
way to a successful interview and the getting of business 
that will stick. The seed of institutional advertising has 
been planted. The harvest will come. If the ground in 
which this seed has been planted is cultivated the harvest 
will be prolific. If neglected the harvest still will come, 
for the seed is there, but that harvest will be one of 
weeds—not wheat. Shall we let the weeds and the 
wheat grow side by side or shall we cultivate the wheat 
by an effort at elimination of the weeds?” 


Educating the Women. - 


Charles Jerome Edwards believed that splendid progress 
had been made by the committee, and Charles W. Scovel 
drove home several telling arguments. Frederick S. Jones, 
of Philadelphia, thought that all plans of the committee should 
include the idea of educating the women of America as to 
what life insurance really meant to them. : 


Ernest J. Clark was of the opinion that the taxation ques- 
tion offered a large opportunity for popular education, Sec- 
retary Bolling Sibley contributed some good points, and the 
symposium was closed by Darby A. Day, who made a plea 
for educating the agent before making an attempt to educate 
the public. ; 

Just before the adjournment of the session the Nominating 
Committee was appointed, with instructions to report at the 
Thursday afternoon session. A 

The Wednesday morning session started off auspiciously — 
with an increased attendance. President Sills called the con- 
vention’ to order shortly after 10 o’clock and stated that 
Hon. A. J. Montague, member of the United States Congress 
and a former Governor of Virginia, had been unavoidably 
detained at. Washington. Mr. Sills then introduced Charles 
W. Scovel to fill the vacancy, dubbing the latter gentleman 
the “War Governor” of the association. In explanation of 
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7 Sa its unexcelled financial strength, and its conservative, 
yet progressive management in the interest of its policy- 
holders. 


THE PROOF of the Germania’s popularity is shown by the fact that 

Sarasin S the new business issued in the United States during the 
first eight months of 1913 is nearly 40% in excess of that 
for the same period of 1912, which year was the most 
successful in the company’s history. 


THE LAST WORD in Life Underwriting is contained in the new policies 
which the company will place upon the market on 


October first. 


General Agency Openings can be made for a few ambitious 
young life insurance men of ability and experience. 


Address 
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50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 
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the title of honor, Mr. Sills explained that Mr. Scovel had 
been president of the National Association during the Arm- 
strong upheaval. 

Mr. Scovel’s remarks were so much appreciated that sev- 
eral members on the floor expressed the opinion at the end 
of his speech that they were glad that the former chief exec- 
utive of Virginia had found it impossible to be present. 

Mr. Scovel selected as his subject “The New Family Serv- 
ice of Life Insurance.” He confined his remarks exclusivély 
to the service which life insurance does to the family, and 
its protection for dependent ones left behind, leaving out of 
consideration the entire group of service rendered by life 
insurance to the community and the State, and to the indi- 
vidual by way of savings and old age provision. No mention 
was made of life insurance in its relation to business firms 
and corporations. 


The New Family Service. 


“Gentlemen,” said Mr. Scovel in concluding, “when we 
look the plain facts in the face we see that the leaving 
of any sum of ‘money falls most pitifully short of ful- 
filling the purpose of real, lasting family protection. Life 
insurance has not been really doing the thing we sold it 
to do!. This was not the fault of life insurance. Its 
proceeds were just as good protection as any other money 
the dead man could leave. Nobody knew any better way 
excepting only the Trust Company way, open only to 
men of larger means as a rule. 

“The fact is the world has long needed a whole new 
line of financial service—needed it without knowing it, 
just as it for centuries needed the printing press, steam, 
electricity, without knowing it. 

“That new service is here. Life insurance has evolved 
it. It begins like the old service at that time of greatest 
need, the time of death—but it doesn’t stop there! It 
doesn’t leave the distraught widow to her own devices 
or to a chance adviser. It not only supplies the money, 
but applies it also. And it applies it just as the husband 
and father did himself, in a regular monthly sum to 
meet the current monthly expenses, 

“This monthly sum can be made much larger than a 
safe rate of interest on the principal, if otherwise in- 
vested, would amount to. And yet, it will continue com- 
ing to the very end of the widow’s life, however long; 
and though she die early, it will keep coming for twenty 
years in all, long enough to bring up the youngest child 
to maturity. Or, this monthly sum can be made just to 
equal a safe interest rate on the principal, and on this 
basis continue through the mother’s life, and then 
throughout the children’s lives, and then to their unborn 
children until twenty-one years of age, and at that dis- 
tant time to have the whole untouched principal finally 
paid to these grandchildren. And of these two: funda- 
mental plans there are sundry varieties and combinations 
to fit all kinds of protective purposes in all future con- 
tingencies.” 

Life Income Contracts. 

The next feature on the program was the five-minute dis- 
cussions on “The Advantage and Security of Life Income 
Contracts.” Former National President Hubert H. Ward 
presided as chairman. 

The first speaker was F. A. Griswold, of Hartford, Conn., 
who gave a number of concrete examples and stated that 
life income insurance did for the poor man what the trust 
companies were doing in managing the estates of the wealthy. 

James M. Dickey, of the Erie association, followed and 
quoted several experiences which had come to his attention 
where life income insurance had been needed, and others 
where it had been applied successfully. 

Jules Girardin, of the Chicago association, introduced his 


remarks by a story which provoked a volley of laughter. 


which lasted fully two minutes, but becoming serious, Mr. 
Girardin said that he considered it criminal to sell lite insur- 
ance under certain conditions without placing it on the 
monthly income basis. 
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John L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, was the next speaker, and he 
believed that it was dangerous to leave a widow with a large 
sum of money, and advised distributing this principal over 
a period of twenty years or more, as it is possible to do in 
a life income policy. ; 

Henry H. Kohn, president of the recently organized Cap- 
ital District association, at Albany, and consequently a new 
figure at conventions, made a decided hit with his audience 
in a brief and forceful talk. He said: 


Views of Henry H. Kohn. 

“Mr. Ward stepped in front of my chair and asked me 
to say a few words. 

“I am reminded of the fact that one of our writers has 
said that a widow is a shining mark for mining sharks, 
and there is a great deal of truth in that. There are 
mining sharks that don’t sell mines. In France you very 
seldom hear a man say that another man is worth 
$100,000 or 100,000 francs. They figure wealth of in- 
come. He is worth $10,000 or 10,000 francs a year, and 
that is just the situation here. It is not the principal. 
It’s. the income, definite, secure, permanent, countable 
income that counts with a man and with a widow. Some 
years ago I had occasion to be in Manchester, N. H., 
where an agent made a settlement of a death of $1,000. 
He went to the house to get the release of the policy 
and deliver the draft. In the afternoon when he came 
back from his lunch and I met him at his office, he told 
me that he had occasion to go into a certain dry goods 
store there and saw there a woman with her pocketbook 
crammed full of bills, making- miscellaneous purchases 
from the proceeds of the policy on the life of her hus- 
band. Poor, deluded woman: a reflection on the life 
insurance business, that would make such a condition 
possible, and I don’t think the insurance company had a 
very high place in the mind of that woman or her chil- 
dren or her connections, and whenever a settlement is 
made by any of you men or by any agency throughout 
the United States, make it less easy for the mining 
shark to attach himself to that widow when the proceeds 
are paid in a lump sum. Nothing results but bitterness 
and income life insurance is the only thing that will 
permanently prevent it.” — 


A Good Suggestion. 

J. J. Jackson, of the Cleveland association, and a former | 
vice-president of the National Association, believed that sales- 
manship was a matter of service. In his own case he makes 
it a practice to draw wills for people, and in the past few 
years he has drafted over 500 such documents. The next 
step was to introduce the subject of life insurance, and he 
found that having done a man this favor, and also having 
gained information as to the possible size of the policy he 
would accept, he could present his case effectively. 

Percy V. Baldwin, a member of the Boston association, as 
well as a member of the Executive Council of the National 
body, gave a brief talk in which he stated that the only policy 
in life insurance which is without value is the one that does 
not exist. He claimed that the average woman does not 
know how to invest her money, especially when she is de- 
pendent upon the proceeds of a life insurance policy. 

Graham C. Wells, of Pittsburgh, called attention to the 
fact that a man could double the income for his estate by 
taking out a life income policy. “I believe,” said he, “if you 
will explain to a man the necessary details and the costs of 
court in the process of the settlement of an estate he will 
see the value of a monthly income policy without costs or 
fees,” 

L. H. Brown, of Columbus, said he found an idea which 
was useful to him in soliciting by seeing his own children 
playing around his desk. He thought it would be a nice idea 
to leave his children a certain fixed sum, perhaps at Christ- 
mas, and in repeating the incident to a friend he was imme- 
diately able to sell him a life income policy. 

Superintendent of Agencies A. A. Drew, of the Mutual 


(Continued on page 14.) 
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Liberal non-forfeiture values. 
No restrictions on travel, residence, occupation or military 
and naval service from date of issue. 

Participation of dividend additions and dividends left on 
deposit. 

Post mortem dividends. 

Improved instalment settlements, with liberal participation 
in high interest earnings. 

Accelerative paid-up and endowment options through sur- 
plus accumulations. 

Convertibility to other forms. 

Full participation of paid-up insurance resulting from lapse. 

Life option in Endowment contracts, without medical ex- 
amination. . 

Endowment option in Limited Payment Life contracts. 

No freaks or frills, but a plainly expressed contract, guar- 
anteeing the best life insurance service. 

Backed by this strong company and supplemented by large 
dividends, these flexible and adaptable contracts offer a great 
opportunity to the man of ambition and ability who wants to 
insure his future in the business. A limited number of good 
general agency contracts can be secured by the right men with 
this old Company in next few months. 
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BURSTING THE BONDS. 

For twenty-four years the National Association, 
through its affiliated local bodies, has been conserva- 
tively, but none the less effectively, building a power- 
ful working organization. During this time much 
energy has been directed toward establishing a high 
standard of ethics of field procedure; indeed, the asso- 
ciation’s activities have been devoted almost exclu- 
sively to this purpose and in the extension of the 
propaganda with the intention of securing new mem- 
bers who would pledge themselves to the “square 
deal.” ‘ 

To-day the National Association presents a solid 
front with 3,500 life insurance men in the ranks. 
During the past twenty-four years it has been re- 
sponsible for practically every reform accomplished 
in field methods, and quite naturally such reforms have 
not been limited in influence to its own members. It 
has secured a general adoption of and adherence to 
the Anti-Rebate law; under its influence the twisting 
of policies and the twisting of agents has been gener- 
ally abolished ; it has created constructive salesmanship 
where unfair competition once flourished; it brought 
about the modification of Section 97. These are but 
a few of the many reforms. for which the National 
Association justly claims credit. ri 

All agents of all companies, no less than all compa- 
nies have enjoyed and waxed more or less prosperous 
under the improved conditions. As the interests of 
the agents and the policyholders were interlocking, the 
public, to a large extent, began to look favorably upon — 
Life Insurance and its representatives. But, notwith- 
standing all this, strong as may have been the desire, 
urgent as may have been the call, the National Asso- 
ciation in times past did not have the capital nor the 
numerical strength to actively participate in matters 
affecting the relation of Life Insurance, as an institu- 
tion, to the people at large. 

It must be apparent, however, to those who attended 
the recent gathering at Atlantic City that the Twenty- 
Fourth Annual Convention marks the beginning of an 
era of expansion, wherein the unswerving’ principles 
of business relationship with the policyholder, already 
firmly established, will be adhered to with greater 
tenacity than ever; wherein an opportunity will be 
given for the life insurance men of this country to 
work out a practical solution as to the apathy of the 
general public as to what Life Insurance really is; 
wherein the amplification of scope and comprehensive- 
ness of two great problems will permit the National 
Association to burst its bonds and endeavor to perform 
on a magnificent scale its altruistic duty to mankind. 

The National Association has given its unqualified 
indorsement to two problems of the first magnitude: 
one the Education and Conservation movement, while 
the other.takes into consideration the enormous. bur- 
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den of taxation imposed upon the business and through 
a resolution adopted seeks to stem the tide of this 
monstrous injustice. 

As this resolution states, the amounts taken from 
policyholders through various taxes imposed would 
provide half a billion additional insurance for women 
and children, or increase the refunds of policyholders 
Over I5 per cent.; or pay all executive salaries of all 
companies several times over. 

The Insurance Field makes a startling comparison 


- in a recent number by stating in substance that, at the 


present rate of taxation, the insurance companies will 
lose in the next fifty years as much insurance as they 
have accumulated and now keep in force after seventy 
years of labor. 


Edmund Burke said, “Time is required to produce 
that union of minds which alone can produce all the 
good we aim at. Our patience will achieve more than 
our force.” We quote this as introductory and in ref- 
erence to the report of the Committee on Education 
and Conservation as delivered by its chairman, War- 
ren M. Horner. It is not surprising that this commit- 
tee was unable to accomplish with the companies all 
that it contemplated doing. A consummation of the 
plan as originally proposed with regard to donations 
from the various companies, in less than a year’s time, 
would haye been nothing less than miraculous. That 
some companies agreed to contribute is not only a 
source of satisfaction, but it shows that a good begin- 
ning has been made and indicates that the tide has 
turned in a favorable direction. “More than this should 
not be expected at the present time, but ultimate suc- 
cess is certain. 

Said Edward A. Woods at the convention: “It is 
to be very much regretted that the companies will not 
unite on one thing, at least. I have never known them 
to unite on any other.” Whatever is said or done, the 
Education and Conservation matter offers unlimited 
possibilities and without doubt some practical plan per- 
mitting of immediate action will be evolved and 
promulgated at the inaugural meeting in Pittsburgh 
next month. 


While the question of Education and Conservation 
and the Taxation problem have been regarded as two 
distinct channels of association activity, it would seem 

that the ultimate solution of both run.in parallel 
courses. The EDUCATION of the public and the 
lawmakers means a reduction and possible elimination 
of oppressive taxation; reduction or elimination of 
unjust taxation spells CONSERVATION in its truest 
sense. 

Then there is another point which will hinge to a 
greater or less degree upon education. It is evident 
that the same educational methods which it is proposed 
to employ with the people must be used with company 
officials, should the Committee on Education and Con- 


—____—_» 


servation decide to still consider the companies in con- 
nection with the project. As Lowell said, “Things in 
possession have a very firm grip. One of the strongest 
cements of society is the conviction of mankind that 
the state of things into which they are born is a part 
of the order of the universe, as natural, let us say, 
as that the sun should go round the earth.” 








SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 


If the service lies in insuring the lives of pro- 
tectors and bread-winners, we must also encourage 
and teach them to hold to the insurance they already 
carry. And on this point I submit the following 
figures from the reports of the New York Insurance 


Department for the years 1911 and Ig12: 








NosPols-in force Dec.-31,,1081....... 7,001,913 

ins aintorce , Dec. 31, Tastee or $12,803,317,544 
of which there was terminated in 1912: 

No. of Amount of 

Policies. Insurance. 

By surrender 147,731 $276,616,499 

Byelapse far... 256) cigs 211,609 366,276,434 

359,340 $642,892,933 

5-13 76 5.02 Yo 


Eliminating surrenders, we have 211,609 lapsed 
policies, which are bad enough, nearly 3 per cent 
waste. If we add the tremendous lapse ratio of 
companies not reporting to New York, the figures 
would be simply astounding. 

This compilation does not include decreased poli- 
cies amounting to $42,000,000. 

Consider for a moment the meaning of 359,000 
lapsed policies—possibly 359,000 widows or groups 
of orphans deprived of protection, aggregating 
$642,892,933—much of which perhaps was discon- 
tinued because of ignorance of the principles of life 
insurance or policy contracts. What a sacrifice of 
the well-being of helpless women and innocent chil- 
dren upon the altars of ignorance and misunder- 
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Benefit, made a few brief remarks on the great possibilities 
of this form of contract. Mr. Drew agreed with the pre- 
vious speakers that it was a most beneficial and adaptable 
form of insurance contract. He urged the delegates present 
to encourage it in every possible way. 

Meyer Harrison, of the Denver association, claimed that 
the life income policy was the very best solution of the social 
problem. According to Mr. Harrison, the principles of this 
form of contract should be taught in the schools, and in this 
way information would be carried to the parents of the 
children. 

J. Edward Meyers, of the Minneapolis association, discussed 
the influence which the passage of the Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion Laws had had in drawing attention to the sacredness 
of life. He believed that because of calling attention to the 
human factor the life insurance business was receiving more 
consideration than ever. Mr. Meyers believed that it was 
well to go after the small purchaser of life insurance. “You 
are busy,” said he, “writing the man of means who can afford 
$10,000 or $20,000, but what about the poor devil who has to 
have $2,000? How are you going to help him?” 

Chairman Ward interjected some remarks at this point, 
based upon his own experiences. He said that he had made 
it a practice to suggest to his agents that they themselves 
should take out life income policies. In this way he be- 
lieved they could talk much more effectively about the subject. 

The remarks of F. H. Hyatt, of the South Carolina asso- 
ciation, had to do with the present-day hostile insurance 
legislation. 

Address of Henry Abels. 


One of the features of this session which was not on the 
program was an address from Henry Abels, secretary of the 
Franklin Life, who was recently elected president of the 
American Life Convention. Mr. Abels pointed out how the 
interests of the companies and their agents were interlocked 
and how these interests were affected by the same conditions, 
He thought that there should be a closer affiliation between 
the company organizations and the agents’ organizations, and 
made the suggestion that the influence of life insurance for 
good would be greatly advanced if co-operative measures 

.could be arranged for regularly by the National Convention 

of Insurance Commissioners, the Association of Life Insur- 
ance Presidents, the National Association of Life Under- 
writers and the American Life Convention. 


Prize Essays. 


The presentation of the prize essay trophies was, as usual, 
one of the interesting events of the meeting. H. M. Willet, 
of Atlanta, made the presentation speech for the Calef Cup 
and presented the trophy to the winner, George W. Johnston, 
of New York City. He also presented Mr. Johnston, on 
behalf of the association, the Calef Cup medal, to be held 
permanently by the latter gentleman. Mr. Johnston person- 
ally read his. essay, and at its conclusion. Chas. Jerome 
Edwards, on behalf of the Executive Committee, offered a 
resolution complimenting Mr. Johnston on winning the cup 
for the third time and extended congratulations to him from 
the National Association. 

To H. Wibirt Spence, of Detroit, fell the honor of pre- 
senting the Ben Williams Vase. W. L. Hathaway, of San 
Francisco, received the trophy on behalf of R. O. Miles, of 
that city, who was unable to be present. Mr. Hathaway said 
that it was the purpose of the Pacific Coast associations, 
especially the four leading ones, to start a prize essay con- 
test among themselves in order that they may be prepared 
next year to take both cups to the Pacific Coast, to hold 
them there for the meeting of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress in 1915. 

The convention hall was well filled when President Sills 
rapped for order Thursday morning. Secretary Sibley read 
telegrams of regret from William J. Graham, manager ot 
the Group Insurance Department of the Equitable; Frank 
E. McMullen, of Los Angeles, former president of the asso- 
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ciation, and President Jesse. Ra Clarkjof the Union @emtral, 
of Cincinnati. 

"The presentation of a set of resolutions and a gold-headed 
cane to 
eighteen years’ service as treasurer, was scheduled. Mr. 
Weeks was not present, but the resolutions were read, com- 
mending his faithful services, and expressed the hope for 
many years of future activity. 

Agency Manager Winslow Russell, of the Phoenix Mutual, 
made one of the most striking addresses of the session. He 
sounded a call for efficiency under the new conditions facing 
the life insurance profession, and said that this might be 
improved by the interchange of views between various under- 
writers in the business. He acknowledged that no one com- 
pany has discovered a panacea for all the evils that beset the 
business, but declared that there were some general remedies 
which might be followed throughout the field. 

Mr. Russell, who is a.past master in the art of developing 
agents, has been very successful by his unique methods, and 
his charts proved by concrete examples the benefits he ob- 
tained by the systematic working of any given field. 


Efficiency Methods. 

Wilson Williams, general agent of the New England Mu- 
tual at New Orleans, discussed efficiency methods as tried 
out by himself.. He said satisfactory results were obtained 
largely by intelligent application of thought. He also re- 
minded those present that an agent’s standing in his own 
community should reflect the good character of the manage- 
ment. Reference was made to the use of circulars and other 
forms of literature, which were not used with any idea of 


“Uncle”. Eli B. Weeks, who retires this year after 


closing a prospect, but simply to put agents in touch with: 


those who might be interested in securing insurance, 


Royal S. Goldsbury, general agent of the Northwestern 


Mutual, and president of the Pittsburgh Association, in his 
address remarked that there is wisdom in knowing what to 
do, and skill in knowing how to do it. He advised his field 
agents to be managing agents at night, in so far as it meant 
looking up prospects and laying out work for the day. The 
next morning, however, the managing agent should become 
an active solicitor and carry out the plans which he formu- 
lated for himself on the previous night. 

General Solicitor Edward D. Duffield, of the Prudential, 
delivered a stirring address on-the subject of “Underwriting 
and Citizenship.” His remarks were extemporaneous, but 
none the less telling. He illustrated his point by numerous 
anecdotes which kept the gathering intensely interested. 
According to Mr. Duffield, both life underwriters and lawyers 
had much in common, in that they “earned their bread by 
the sweat of their jaws.” It was his belief that both profes- 
sions were frequently maligned by the unthinking public and 
that it would be a difficult matter to fill the responsible posi- 
tions held by lawyers and life insurance men in the worlds 
work if these two classes were eliminated. 


Address of Edward D. Duffield. 

The speaker discussed the elements which are necessary 
for the make-up of a successful underwriter, and said that 
the gospel of work was one of the most important charac- 
teristics which was necessary; that an efficient underwriter 
should also be a thinker and should likewise be a builder, 
and build up rather than tear down. Mr. Duffield contended 
that a successful life agent must also thoroughly believe in 
his occupation and be interested in something more than the 
mere scramble after commissions; he must believe in his 
company. “In my opinion,” said the speaker, “it is better to 
encourage a partisan feeling if necessary, as partisanship is 
advisable when it is used to a good purpose.” 

He referred to the fact that we are living to-day in an age 
of moral awakening, but inefficiency still exists in the con- 
duct of Government affairs. The problem was how to im- 
prove present conditions. Mr. Duffield was given a vote of 
thanks by the convention at the conclusion of his remarks. 

Hubert H. Ward presided during the five-minute discus- 
sions of the subject of “Local Associations.” This subject 
was sub-divided under four heads as follows: 
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An Opportunity for 
Money Making 


Che Prudential 


provides all the requisites for success in 
Life Underwriting 


1. A Company of great financial strength, prestige 
and popularity. 


Policy Contracts low in cost, every feature Guar- 
anteed—Attractive to the public. 


A Favorable Agency Contract under which aman 
can work with satisfaction and profit. 


Open territory throughout the United States and 
Canada. 


Every opportunity is given to Agents 
to acquaint themselves with the busi- 
ness and become producers. 


Write to-day for particulars 


The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Forrest F. Dryden, President Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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The Reason for Them. 

Individual Responsibility of Membership. 
Most Effective Form of Program. 
Non-resident Membership. 

Many valuable points were brought to light, and nearly 
all of the speakers easily confined their remarks to the time 
limitation of five minutes each. A notable exception was in 
the case of Herman Fellinger, who is general agent of the 
Pacific Mutual at Cleveland. Mr. Fellinger has a strong 
sense of humor and knows how to display this characteristic 
to its best advantage. He discussed the new anti-rebate laws 
in Ohio and told how the local associations throughout that 
State had been responsible for placing such laws upon the 
statute book. Mr. Fellinger became so enthusiastic over his 
subject that Chairman Ward was compelled several times to 
call his attention to the time limit assigned. Mr, Fellinger 
retired with well-feigned reluctance, shouting out to the dele- 
gates that he “came to make a speech, not a little talk.” 


Sone 


Publicity for Local Associations. 

W. D. Mead, representing the Puget Sound association, 
was the next speaker, and put particular and characteristic 
emphasis upon the proper handling of publicity matters by 
local associations. He made a brief reference to the pub- 
licity which he and several other members of the Puget 
Sound association had secured prior to and succeeding the 
First Annual Northwest Insurance Congress. 

Dr. H. 'C. Castor’s remarks had to do with the necessity 
of providing interesting forms of program and entertain- 
ment. He aroused considerable enthusiasm in his audience 
when he stated that the program for the meetings of the 
Chicago association. had been made so interesting that 
even laymen were anxious to become members of that asso- 
ciation. 

Jules Girardin advocated a restriction of life insurance 
commissions to the members of local associations. 

Eugene B. Stinde, of St. Louis, spoke on the necessity of 
eliminating the part-time man and the broker, while Hugh 
M. Willet told of association matters in the South and men- 
tioned the slogan of the Georgia association: “The Gentle- 
man in Life Insurance.” 

Elmer E. Silver, of Boston, believed in frequent gatherings 
to keep up interest in association work. 

Bernard R. Rose discussed the individual responsibility of 
the agent. It was impossible for Mr. Rose to confine his 
remarks to five minutes, and consequently the convention was 
deprived of listening to one of the most able papers prepared 
for the gathering. The article will be found in the October 
number of the News. 

J. Edward Meyers, who was the last speaker in the dis- 
cussions, protested against further reduction of agents’ com- 
pensation, and stated that at present plumbers were receiving 
more compensation per hour than many life insurance agents. 
He proved this by charts that had been shown by some of the 
previous speakers, 


The World’s Insurance Congress. 

The appearance of Commissioner Hathaway, of the 
World’s Insurance Congress, at the afternoon session was a 
feature which bodes well for the attendance of insurance men 
at. the Panama-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco in 1915. 
Mr. Hathaway outlined his plans for organizing the congress 
on a national basis, and also expressed the hope that the 
organization entered into in connection with this congress 
would be permanent in character. 

He told of the difficulties he had experienced in the past 
two years in trying to create enthusiasm in the World’s In- 
surance Congress, and stated that after months of hard work 
the idea was being brought forward in the proper way both 
in this country and across the water. He also mentioned 
that at the recent International Congress of Insurance Or- 
ganizations held in Paris it was voted not to hold any of 
the usual European annual meetings during 1915 in order 
that the insurance representatives of the European nations 
might have the opportunity to attend the World’s Insurance 
Congress at San Francisco. 
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It was announced at this time by Chairman Horner that 
the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners and 
the American Life Convention had appointed committees to 
confer with Mr. Horner’s Committee on Education and 
Conservation. 

There was much enthusiasm displayed over the awards ot 
the various trophies for the current year. The Oklahoma 
association won the Chas. Jerome Edwards Membership 
Trophy, which is awarded annually to that association which 
shows the greatest numerical increase in membership and the 
greatest percentage of increase, these points each counting 
half in computing the totals of the competing associations. 
The Oklahoma association won this trophy with 140.6 per 
cent; St. Louis was second with a gain of 85.8 per cent. The 
percentages of the other associations were: Toledo, 74.2 per 
cent; Savannah, 58.6 per cent; Rochester, 56.4 per cent; 
Detroit, 55.67 per cent; Chicago, 55.67 per cent; New England 
Women’s, 39.89 per cent; Richmond, 39.4 per cent; Syracuse, 
37.46 per cent. 


Awarding the Trophies. 


The Whittington Trophy was won by J. Henry Johnson, of 
the Oklahoma association. This trophy is awarded annually 
to that member of a local association who is responsible for 
the election of the largest number of new members to his 
local body. His score was 63 members, against his closest 
competitor, Charles A. Foehl, of Pittsburgh, who secured 27 
members. Other contestants in the order of their showing 
were: John R. Fox, Philadelphia, 24; J. F. Oates, ‘Chicago, 


- 21; W. C. Bailey, Cleveland, 19; J. L. Collins, Los Angeles, 


16; B. P. Rouse, Los Angeles, 16; F. B. Hawkins, Youngs- 
town, 14; R. E. Spalding, Chicago, 14. 

The Will A. Waite Trophy, awarded annually to that asso- 
ciation having the largest percentage of attendance at regular 
meetings, was won by the New England Women’s associa- 
tion with a percentage of 76.54 per cent. This was the first 
time that the only women’s association affliated with the 
National body had won any of the trophies, and the associa- 
tion gave evidence that it intended to keep winning this trophy 
and some of the others, too. The Minneapolis association - 
was second for this prize with 73.65 per cent; Syracuse third 
with 47.18 per cent, and Los Angeles fourth with 42.56 per 
cent. 

The presentation of the Edwards Trophy was made by Dr. 
H. C. Castor, of the Chicago association; ‘the Whittington 
Trophy by George L. Dyer, president of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of St. Louis, and the Waite Attendance 
Trophy by J. M. Mackintosh, superintendent of the Pru- 
dential at Cleveland. 


Mrs. Shaal Responds. 


Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, of Boston, president of the New 
England Women’s association, was called to the platform to 
receive the Waite Trophy, and after numerous requests from ~ 
the floor made a few remarks in which she said that the 
women of the New England association did not intend to let 
the Pacific Coast delegation take back to the Coast any of the 
trophies if the women could prevent it. She referred to the 
statement of Commissioner Hathaway, who seemed- to think 
it would be a good idea to take all the cups to the Coast next 
year so that they could have them in time for the Panama- 
Pacific Exposition in San Francisco. + 

At this point in the proceedings the Credentials Committee 
reported a total registration of 934. This is the high water 
mark for all previous conventions. 

President Sills then renamed the old Committee on Educa- 
tion and Conservation, with one exception. T. C. Thompson, 
of Chattanooga, had sent in his resignation, and Hubert H. 
Ward was appointed in his stead. 

The resolution entered in the convention on the previous 
day regarding the income section of the tariff bill of taxing 
the refunds to policyholders was favorably reported by the 
Executive Committee and adopted by the convention, Ed- 
ward A. Woods, who was chairman of the special committee 
which drew up the resolutions, in speaking of the resolution 
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CONNECTICUT 


Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Stands alone in having paid to its policy- 
holders in death claims, endowments, divi- 
dends, surrender values, annuities, and other 
credits more than they have paid to it in 
premiums. 


Premiums received since 

organization, 1846-1912. . $280,438,555.87 
Returned to policyholders as 

above noted, in the same 


Srelghe!0| Soe 288,936,237.13 
‘Excess of amount so re- 

[Gtr oa (etd) 298 Oe ae en 8,497,681.26 
Insurance in force Decem- 

DET AOUMr Ol Dect ative an 209,394,597.00 


The only company with such a record is 
the best company to represent. 


PRESIDENT 


JOHN M. TAYLOR, Hartford, Ct. 
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told of the need of co-operation to prevent any further tax- 
ation. He said that the agents must co-operate with the com- 
panies, as it was frequently the case that life insurance men 
secure a betier audience from legislators than do the officers 
of companies. 

J. B. Morisette, president of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation of Canada, who was automatically elected a vice- 
president of the National Association, was present to extend 
the greetings of the Canadian members. He did this 
effectively, speaking of the close political relations between 
the two countries and told how much the Canadian life in- 
surance men appreciated being affiliated with such a live 
insurance body in the United States. ; 


Contest for Next Convention. 

As usual, the friendly contest for the next convention 
aroused considerable enthusiasm. Richmond and Cincinnati 
were both in the field with convincing speakers and all kinds 
»f{ arguments to prove that each was accessible and desirable 
in every way. The Richmond delegation led off in a speech 
by Samuel B. Love, who told of the excellent accommoda- 
tions in the Jefferson Hotel, where over one thousand could 
be seated ‘in the hall. He asked for the adoption of the 
slogan “On to Richmond.’ D. G. C. Sinclair, of New York, 
backed up the contentions of Virginia. 

A. F. Sommer, president of the Cincinnati association, 
presentéd the claims of that city on the ground of accessibil- 
ity. Although acknowledging that it was more than forty- 
five minutes from Broadway, the speaker showed how it was 
centrally located from most of the important sections of the 
United States. 

John L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, told of the remarkable prog- 
ress of the Middle West States, and he did this so entertain- 
ingly that when the vote was taken it was found that Cincin- 
nati had won the 1914 convention by a vote of 30 to 22. 

The subject of excessive traveling on the part of the presi- 
dent was brought up by Charles W. Scovel, who ought to 
know from experience. He referred to the great growth of 
the association movement and said that it was not necessary 
at the present time for the president to wear himself out 
going from dinner to dinner around the country. With 84 
local associations it was too much of a tax on any man, 


President Relieved from Traveling. 

He introduced a resolution which relieves the president 
from the traveling which has been the practise of the chief 
executive for many years. He said that Lire ASsocIATION 
News acts as a substitute for much of this traveling, and 
believed that the new president could keep in very close touch 
with local conditions through the medium of the News and 
spread his ideas through the agency of the official organ. 

The members of the Nominating Committee, with its re- 
port, was the occasion for a big demonstration. J. Edward 
Meyers, chairman of this committee, gave the slate as selected 
and all of the members were unanimously elected. The tol- 
lowing are the officers elected: 


President, Ernest J. Clark, John Hancock, Balti- 
more. 


Vice-President, 
Pittsburgh. 


Vice-President, J. N. Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual, 
Los Angeles. 


Vice"President, J. B. Morissette, Quebec, Canada. 
Secretary, Frank D. Buser, Mass. Mutual, Phila- 
delphia. 

Treasurer, Hervey S. Dale, Union Mutual, Chicago. 
President Clark after being escorted to the platform stated 
in a few words how much he appreciated his elevation to 
the high office. He counted on the unusual growth of the 
association and said he hoped too much would not be ex- 
pected of him. He maintained that the extension work would 
continue, and now that the constitution was changed to pro- 
vide for non-resident membership, he believed that the 


Edward A. Woods, Equitable, 
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numerical standing of the National Association would be 
improved. . 

The newly elected officers were presented to the convention 
following the conclusion of Mr. Clark’s speech. 

There was the usual crop of appreciative resolutions at the 
close of the session. 

Frank D. Buser, of Philadelphia, as chairman of the Gen- 
eral Convention ‘Committee, was tendered a personal vote of 


~ thanks for his effective work. 


A rising vote of thanks was given to former President 
Sills on his retirement, for his energetic work while in office. 

At the meeting of the Executive Committee, which im- 
mediately followed the final adjournment of the convention, 
Hugh M. Willet, of the Penn Mutual at Atlanta, was elected 
chairman. President Clark made a short talk to the com- 
mittee men before they left the hall. 


The Banquet. 


Fully 350 persons were present at the annual banquet, 
which was held on Thursday evening at the Hotel Rudolph. 
This was the final feature of the convention and proved to 
be a fitting climax to the social features. Although a formal 
banquet, the affair was marked by an absence of oppressive 
couventionalities. The songs, which were arranged by Jacob 
Weil, of Philadelphia, were an enjoyable feature, for popular 
tunes had been stripped of their words and new ones sub- 
stituted bearing upon the subject of life insurance and em- 
bracing the names of the prominent members of the asso- 
ciation. 

Retiring President Sills presided as toastmaster with com- 
mendable dignity and seemed to thoroughly appreciate the 
birthday cake with forty candles which had been prepared 
for him. It so happened that the date of the banquet was 
the anniversary of his birthday. 

The only speaker who disappointed the gathering was 
Comptroller Prendergast, of New York, who wired his re- 
grets, stating that he could not leave the city when the body 
of Mayor Gaynor was to be received early the next morning. 

Former Governor J. Franklin Fort, of New Jersey, was the- 
first speaker. He welcomed the visitors to the State of New 
Jersey and stated. that Jerseyites were not ashamed to have 
anyone come to their State. In speaking of the investments 
of life insurance funds, Mr. Fort stated that the total 
amount was $130,000,000,000, and. that the total amount in 
risks in force was approximately $20,000,000,000, and that 
one-seventh of the value of the United States was invested 
in insurance. The speaker could not understand how anyone 
could turn a life insurance solicitor away, realizing as every- 
body must, that insurance is a necessity. 


Fort Discusses Important Questions. 


Mr. Fort discussed the Sherman Act and claimed that it 
was impossible for insurance companies to be a trust, and in 
connection with this matter he also called the attention of his. 
audience to the fact that life insurance is the only institution 
in the United States that has the right to make rates. “If 
you get them too low the law will make you jack them up,” 
he said, “on the other hand, the various insurance depart- 
ments have the right to insist that rates should be increased 
if they are considered inadequate.” He deplored the fact 
that there were 48 separate insurance departments with juris- 
diction over the insurance companies, and went on record as 
an advocate of nationalized judicature. 

Mr. Fort paid a high tribute to President Woodrow Wil- 
son, saying that the National Executive had done more in six 
months than any other President in any similar period. 

Jules Girardin, of Chicago, who was much impressed wita 
Mr. Fort’s remarks, shouted as the former Governor was re- 
suming his seat, “If we want a Republican President we will 
know where to go.” 

Second Vice-President George T. Wilson, of the Equitable 
Life, was in particularly good form, his remarks keeping his 
audience in roars of laughter. He was introduced as “King 
George” by the toastmaster, and took a number of good 
natured flings at his predecessor, the ex-Governor of New. 
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Jersey. Mr. Wilson said that he was strong for the National 
Association and, waxing patriotic, referred to Boston as the 
home of the National Association, also of Bunker Hill and 
Mrs. Florence Shaal. , 

Mr. Wilson was emphatic in declaring his belief in the 
value to the agent of local associations, claiming that the 
affiliated bodies of the National Association had done more 
than anything else to elevate the service of the life insurance 
business. He declared that earnestness was one of the basic 
laws of success and discussed the subject of efficiency, show- 
ing how efficiency would take frenzy out of business. 

T. B. Macauley, managing director of the Sun Life of 
Canada, who followed Mr. Wilson, referred to the friendly 
relations existing between the United States and Canada at 
the present time. “I believe,” said Mr. Macauley, “that the 
development of life insurance is distinctively Anglo-Saxon. 
Life insurance is philanthropy reduced to a business basis 
and the companies are the organs of this philanthropy.” 

The newly elected president, Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, 
invited all those present to go to Cincinnati next year, and 
stated that it was a great pleasure to be at the head of the 
greatest insurance organization in the world. As the hour 
was late his remarks were necessarily curtailed. 


~ 


PLANS OF GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE 
WORK OUT PERFECTLY. 


Placards Placed in All Beach Front Hotels Directing 
Delegates to Steel Pier—Frank D. Buser, Chairman 
of the Committee, Indisposed but Does Not 
Neglect His Duties. 


Although many of the delegates to the convention had never 
been to Atlantic City before, the General Convention Commit- 
tee of the Philadelphia association and New York association 
had arranged matters so that everything worked out satisfac- 
torily. There was no difficulty in finding the Steel Pier, as at 
all the beach front hotels placards had been prominently placed 
giving explicit directions as to its location. The social events 
passed off smoothly and were greatly enjoyed. frank D. 
Buser, who was last year president of the Philadelphia as- 
sociation, was chairman of the General Convention Commit- 
tee, and associated with him were the following: John R. 
Fox, Eugene O. Mosier, William G. Carroll, of the Philadel- 
phia association; Edward W. Allen, ‘Chas. Jerome Edwards, 
Everett M. Ensign, Louis L. Hopkins, of the New York asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. Buser was a veritable dynamo of energy and as a result 
of his strenuous work in putting the finishing touches on ar- 
rangements was advised by his physician to retire to his bed. 
With a high temperature he was compelled to confine him- 
self to his room for a brief period, but with his loyalty to the 
association and keenly feeling his responsibility as chairman 
of the general committee he disregarded the instruction of 
his medical adviser and thereafter was so active that he really 
seemed to be in several places at one time. 

Tea was served every afternoon in the west solarium of the 
Marlborough-Blenheim. The bracing air of America’s greatest 
seaside resort and the attractions of the Boardwalk claimed 
the attention of many of the ladies present. As a consequence 
the afternoon teas were not particularly well attended. 

Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, of Boston, was chairwoman of this 
committee, and the other ladies who were on the program to 
assist were: Mrs. Edward W. Allen, New York; Mrs. Will- 
iam F. Atkinson, New York; Mrs. Frank D. Buser, Philadel- 
phia; Mrs. William G. Carroll, Philadelphia; Mrs. Everett M. 
Ensign, New York; Mrs. F. H. Garrigues, Philadelphia; Mrs. 
A. H. Hood, Philadelphia; Miss Sara F. Jones, Chicago; Mrs. 
C. B. Knight, Philadelphia; Mrs. G. H. Lang, Philadelphia ; 
Mrs. H. R. Lewis, Rochester; Mrs. Eugene O. Mosier, Phila- 
delphia; Mrs. H. Kendall Read, Philadelphia; Mrs. H. Leon 
Reeves, Philadelphia; Mrs. Neil D. Sills, Richmond; Mrs. 
Jacob Weil, Philadelphia, 


PUTTING LIFE INTO LIFE INSURANCE, 

It Is Contended That life Insurance Has Never Been Put 
Before the Public in a Plain Understandable Way, 
Either by Its Representatives or Through 
Advertising. 

Address of Norval A, Hawkins, Manager of Sales, Ford Motor Company, 

Detroit. - 

To-day we are learning to smile at Life and to look upon 
Birth and Death as incidents. - 

For a generation Life Insurance talked of Death. 

To-day we are talking of LIFE INSURANCE. 

We are striv_ng to bring it into the life as men live it, to 
the uttermost. 

When a man used to sell you life insurance, he thought 
he had to dress in a Prince Albert coat, a high hat and a 
white necktie; now he plays golf with you, and by the time 
you have him two down at the eighteenth hole he has made 
you curious to know more about that new contract he sold 
Old Tightwad. 

It is a bg business—calling for big thinking, big doing, 
because it is destined for even bigger things. 

It is estimated that the life insurance policies of all forms 
in force in this country alone number more than 20,000,000. 
The total value of these policies is about $25,000,000,000—an 
amount greater than the combined life insurance carried by 
Great Britain, Australia, South America and the Continental 
European companies. 

Of Recent Development. 

Life insurance really is a development of the nineteenth 
century. Its great growth is almost wholly confined to the 
last fifty years. In 1860, on January 1, 49,000 policies were 
in force, insuring $141,000,000. In the fifty-two years follow- 
ing it has developed three times as fast as our population 
and twice as fast as our wealth. 

The sums paid annually for premiums in all forms amount, 
in round figures, to approximately $700,000,000. And yet 
we are not by a long shot devoting all of the income we could 
spare to life insurance. . 

We spend an equal amount of our insurance premiums 
for tobacco, half the amount for candy, more than that 
amount for beer, two and one-half times as much for all 
alcoholic liquors, and one-seventh of that amount alone fo1 
low-priced automobiles manufactured by a concern with 
which I am particularly well acquainted, and which are paid- 
up guarantees of fullness of life and all other felicities for 
the owners. 

It may readily be seen, therefore, that while life insurance 
solicitors are generally credited with being the highest grade 
salesmen in the world, there are big opportunities ahead. 
They could enormously increase their business by diverting 
some of the expenditures I have just referred to—even: if 
only to a small extent—to the purchase of the policies which 
they themselves are selling, and must have faith in to sell 
successfully. 

In the Beginning. 

In the beginning life :nsurance dealt only with contracts 
terminating at death, hence the same “Life Insurance.” It 
was found, however, that the plea based on the one factor 
of providing for a family after death of the, provider was 
not sufficient to build up a large business. The so-called in- 
vestment features were then introduced as business getters. 

L'fe insurance is a product of an advanced civilization. 
To-day there is no subject of such vital importance to the 
people, and to the future of the State, regarding which there 
is so much popular ignorance. 

It has never been properly. put before the public in a plain, 
understandable way, either through its representatives or by 


advertising. 


The larger part of life ‘nsurance advertising, when any 
has been done, has either been mere publicity—as, for ex- 
ample, “The Prudential has the strength of Gibraltar,” or 
something of that character, a vague, colorless, technical 
generality about some sort of an investment policy such as 
“20 Year Endowment,” or “Gold Bond,” etc., or else 2 mass 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


What the New York Life Has Done 


It has been in business over 68 years. 

It has paid policyholders $858,046,444. 

It holds in trust for policyholders $719,657,050. 
It has in force 1,115,184 Policies. 

It has in force $2,314,700,284 Insurance. 


It has attained, under the provisions of the New York Insurance Law, 
the privilege of writing about Two Hundred and Twenty Million 
Dollars of new paid business in 1913. 


SS eter «heen 


7. It has written over half of this amount during the first six months of 
F913: 


What the New York Life is Trying to Do 


1. To write the best policies the law allows and underwriting skill can 
devise. 


2. To have the best organized and best instructed agency force to present 
these policies to the public. 


3. To have the best system of agency management, and to secure the 
greatest efficiency of the individual agent. 


4. To have the best managed Home Office, so that the theory of Life 
Insurance may be carried out with safety, economy and dispatch. 


5. To secure from public officials and the law-making power the “square 
deal” to which the Life Insurance Business is entitled. 


Are the things we are trying to do visionary? 


Are:they any more visionary than present results would have seemed 
if proposed sixty-eight years ago? 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


346-348 Broadway . : - NEW YORK 
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of statements cluttered with figures which no one but an 
expert accountant or an actuary could hope to understand. 

It recalls that inspiring individual who wrestled with a 
page of Browning with no appreciable results. He asked a 
friend to delve into its profundities. 

“What do you make out of it?” he inqu‘red. 

“Not a damn thing,” his friend replied. 

“Thank God! I thought I was going mad!” exclaimed 
the Browning student, wonderfully relieved. 

Most of the companies spend too much time figuring out 
new policies or special schemes with some kind of fancy 
trimmings to make the prospect think he is not buying life 
insurance, when it should be spent in making simple life in- 
surance pla‘ner and more understandable to the masses of 
people who need it. 


Public Is Ignorant. 


Your contract production departments are well developed, 
scientific and efficient. Your distribution departments have 
done remarkable work, judged from past experience; but 
judged by possibilities, the distribution has realized but a 
small part. Several years ago you had a somewhat sudden 
and bewildering awakening on how little the public really 
knew life insurance. 

The public knows little about life insurance; and you 
know too mu h about rates, features, policies, laws, regula- 
tions and policy differences, from the insurance standpoint. 

From your viewpoint, life insurance is insurance. 

But it isn’t. 

Life insurance is men, plus organized savings and the 
mathematics of experience translated into human life values. 
It should be talked as such and advertised as such, and you 
men in the field should let the world know that you are 
particularly proud of your vocation. You insurance men 
have a life-filling mission. 

There is-no nobler work in the world than teaching people 
to do the right thing, than educating men to provide for their 
widows, their orphans and others dependent upon them. It 
is a service to society. The life insurance salesman is an 
educator in the highest sense, and at best is the keenest ex- 
ponent of educational salesmanship. 

The great big majority of men, young, middle aged and 
old, have some one depending upon them who will suffer in 
body, m'nd and spirit from the loss of that man’s earning 
capacity. From the standpoint of life insurance, a man is 
simply a money-making machine. He is a provider. 

Life insurance is not supposed to furnish balm for the 
heartaches, the sorrows or the loss which comes to those 
who are left. It is only a means of extend’ng his earning 
power to provide something to take the place of his money- 
acquiring capacity. . 


A Form of Immortality. 


Therefore, life insurance becomes a form of immortality. 
A man may die, but if he leaves a policy he lives again as a 
producer for h’s dependents. Look at it in any way you want 
to, the human side of life insurance is the tremendous factor 
in it. Insurance is one of the greatest humanizing forces 
in the world, yet ‘t has not used the forces of life. 

Its benefits should be taught in the public schoo!s. I am 
surprised its story does not invite us from every newspaper 
and publication in the land. What is the matter with the 
insurance men? : 

The great masses of the people do not yet understand life 
insurance, or every healthy man would have its protection. 
Think what it would mean, for instance, if women understood 
life insurance, and instead of opposing it on sentimental 
grounds, as they now largely do, they would become active 
urgers of it. You m n who understand insurance have talked 
technicalities and special features to prospects who did not 
understand simple life insurance; you have talked Sanscrit 
to those who did not know their A B C’s, and the result 
has been that the business is still in its infancy. 

A man who contributes $1,000 to the support of an orphans’ 
home is looked upon as-a real benefactor. We all take off 
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our hats to him. He has discovered dimly and uncertainly, 
it may be, the brotherhood of man. Life insurance 1s built 
on the idea that one is for all and all is for one. ~ 

Tell me why any man here who induces another to take 
out a $1,000 life insurance policy is not just as great a bene- 
factor? He has taught that man the root principle of life— 
how to take care of his own and himself. After all, that is 
doing humanity a greater service than building a home for 
ind'gent widows—it is making indigent widows impossible. 

When life insurance is rightly sold, it will not be a ques- 
tion of “Shall I take out a policy?” but “How large must it 
be?” The companies must properly educate the public to 
understand what life insurance really is—simple, unadorned 
life insurance. Business will materially increase, for their 
solicitors will be treated in a very different manner when 
calling on prospects. 

Life insurance is a business proposition of the highest 
character. The insurance solicitor of the future, as the best 
have in the past, must be a higher grade man than salesmen 
in other lines of business. 


At the Mercy of Solicitor. 


The average man knows in taking out insurance he is 
entirely at the mercy of the solicitor; for that reason he likes 
to deal with some friend who has gone into insurance as a 
genteel way of cashing in on his acquaintances. Nimety out 
of every hundred men in this city, or in any other for that 
matter, don’t know the real insurance value of any insurance 
policy they have, even though they have been paying premiums 
on it for twenty years. 

As a rule, men buy life insurance either from a sense of 
duty or because they are virtually forced into it by an 
aggressive solicitor, without knowing nearly so much about 
the terms of the contract as they would demand in making 
any other investment requiring the same amount of money. 

The late J. Pierpont Morgan was an exception. A well- 
known insurance official said the other day: “In the begin- 
ning of my career, when I was only a humble insurance 
agent, I gained access one morning to the august and formid- 
able presence of J. Pierpont Morgan.” 

“No!” 

“Yes.” the official insisted. “Yes, it’s a fact. Don’t ask 
me how I did it, though, for that’s a secret. But at 10 o'clock 
one morning, behold me, a young insurance agent, standing 
before the desk of the great J. Pierpont, with my big en- 
velope of life and death statistics, 20-year endowments, and 
so forth, in my hand. I was, I have since learned, the first 
and only insurance agent who ever managed to meet Mr. 
Morgan face to face.” 

“Well, what happened?” 


“Mr. Morgan,’ I began hurriedly, 
more life insurance. You see, sir——’ e 

“And lucidly and cogently I laid my insurance proposition 
before the great financier. 

“He listened in silence. Those fierce blue eyes of his bored 
through me like lances. When I stopped, at last, all he said 
was: 

“How cid you get in here?’ 

“*T walked in,’ I answered. 

“Well, said he ‘walk out.” 

Right here’s where the public should be educated. F 

Here, also, is where most -of the solicitors should be edu- 
cated. . 


‘you ought to carry 


Certified Solicitors. 


There are altogether too many men soliciting insurance 
who know only a little about the companies they represent 
and less about the different forms and classes of policies they 
are selling, fromthe standpoint of the future customer. It 
might not be a bad plan to have life insurance solicitors ex- 
amined, and then certified as to their qualifications and special 
fitness before turning them loose to lose business that good 
men might close. 

Life insurance is life insurance. 
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Over Half a Century’s Benefaction 


HOME LIF 


Insurance Co. of New York 
GEO. E. IDE, President 


Has Paid to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries since organization 
in 1860, over 


$47,000,000 





And now holds in Admitted Assets nearly 


$28,000,000 


a total of 


$101.20 for every $100 in Premiums Received 


Its gain in Insurance in Force during the past ten years is 74.76%; 
its gain to Insurance Written in 1912 is 39.1%; its ratio of Actual to 
Expected Mortality during 1912 is 61.6%; its Surplus Earnings to 
Premiums since 1860 is 15%, and in 1912 17.05%; since 1860 the 
Dividends Paid to Policyholders amount to 12.24% of the premiums 
received, and in 1912 12.95%. 


A conservatively progressive company issuing the 
most desirable forms of participating insurance 


For Agency apply to 


Geo. W. Murray, Superintendent of Agents 
HOME. OFFICE: 256 Broadway, New York 
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When a man tries to make an investment out of it he is 
trying to make it serve his own selfish ends, which, to a 
large extent, defeats his original purpose. The average in- 
surance company, as well as the average solicitor, I believe, 
makes a mistake in the manner they talk different kinds of 
policies. They do not fit men with what is needed, but take 
orders for what is wanted. 


They try to write a $5,000 20-year endowment policy be- 
. cause they have sized the man up as a $5,000 man, and if 
they get this policy they will get a $250 premium, while, if 
they wrote a 20-year payment life policy for $5,000 they 
would get approximately a $185 premium, or if they wrote 
an ordinary life with a 20-year settlement they would get 
$125. 
A Satisfied Customer. 


The basis on which insurance should be considered by the 
customer and solicitor is from the standpoint of the pre- 
mium, not from the size of the policy; and from the view- 
point of the person insured, not that of the solicitor eager 
for a premium. Life insurance salesmen must learn what 
most merchants now know—that a satisfied customer is the 
best of al! advertisements. 


The man who blindly and selfishly gathers in too many 
doHars to-day at the expense of his customer’s best interest, 
and possibly his own self-respect, misses the chance to make 
good in a big way to-morrow. He is not building for the 
future. 

How much money should a man with a certain income, 
family expenses, etc., save to put into insurance? Let’s 
have some experience tables on that. He should be educated 
to feel that he ought to carry all the insurance that he can 
without breaking his back, but no man should ever be in- 
duced to take out more insurance than he can probably 
keep up. ; 

I expect some day to see some life insurance company do 
for the average man what the Ford Motor Company has 
done for the average man—provide the thing best suited to 
his requirements at the least possible outlay, or at a cost that 
represents neither hardship nor extravagance. This, I take it, 
would be a yearly renewable term policy, without re-exam- 
ination, procurable for the lowest possible premium, and 
which could be continued or terminated according to the 
circumstances of the policyholder. I know the average 
agent would not be wildly enthusiastic over this form of 
policy, as it would yield but modest premiums, but I think I 
could retire to a quiet corner with him and convince him 
that there are certain compensations, in the way of increased 
demand and widened public service, for putting out a good 
and desirable thing at a moderate price. 


What Best Suits the Needs. 


No man should be encouraged to kill himself in order that 
his family may live better than he could with them. That is 
the old die-to-win idea in insurance. It is not life insurance. 
So the question for the man to decide is what best suits his 
needs and how much of it he can afford to carry. Does he 
want to leave money to his family if he dies, or does he want 
to receive a little interest if he lives? ; 


The whole problem works out almost exactly on this basis: 
That the amount of money left to the wife decreases in ex- 
actly the same ratio as the interest which comes back to the 
husband increases. 

It is needless for me to say that 1 think what the average 
man really desires is insurance, which will give him the larg- 
est amount of money for h's estate. He can then save his 
other money and make such investments as he ay desire, 
and look on life with a clearer and happier prospect. What 
are we efter here in this world anyway, from a purely com- 
mercial and monetary standpoint? 

First, to live as well as we can. 


Second, to create an estate that will care for us in our old 
age, or that we may leave to those dependent upon us. 
Life insurance is one of the easiest and surest ways by which 
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a man can create an estate. There are other ways that may 
look sure, but they often prove anything but safe. It’s bet- 
ter to be safe than sorry—and most common, every-day 
human beings feel that way. 

One of the surest. ways, then, for a man to create an estate 
of a certain number of dollars is to take out a life insurarice 
policy for that amount. Take a man 30 years of age who 
for $250 a year can get a $10,000 ordinary life policy with a 
20-year settlement. All he has to do to leave an estate of 
$10,000, absolutely, is to put up that $259 a year as long as 
he lives, or until the 20-year settlement period. 


Creating an Estate. / 


Now, to create such an estate by saving the same amount 
of money each year, in any other way, he would have to be 
absolutely sure of three things: 

First, that he would live 30 or more years. 

Second, that without this compulsory saving feature of in- 
surance, which compels a man to pay his premium whenever 
it is due, he would have to save or invest in his own way 
$250 every year. 

Third, he would have to be sure that he would make abso- 
lutely no poor investment during this 80 years. 

All of this is very obvious to you life insurance men. I 
want to show you how you have scientifically applied human 
nature to the devising of novel contracts and special feature 
insurance until your handbook looks like a bible (as indeed it 
is), a bible of brotherhood. 

You train your men at home and in branches at great ex- 
pense. It costs you huge sums to get business, and the cost 
has not been going down. It seems you have not been gain- 
ing on the public as fast as the public has been gaining on 
you. Your actuaries figure on classes and masses of men; in 
your business-getting departments you are still dealing in 
individuals. You have been looking in the mirror. Bring 
insurance home to your public. The public has not been in- 
terested half as much in these novel ideas as you have. 


Must Humanize Insurance. 


Your public is an ignoramus, speaking from a life insur- 
ance standpoint. You must humanize your insurance. You 
must put real life in its story. Cut the actuary attitude out 
of your public side; keep him in the policy, where he belongs. 
Here’s a thought that comes to mind. If 100 average men 
30 years of age, with families, were locked in a room and 
were going to draw lots for one man to be killed before the 
end of the year, and if they had an opportunity of taking out 
insurance policies before that drawing, would they do it or 
would they say, “Let my wife and children take the chance.” 


The actual facts are that Father Time compels just such 
a drawing as this every year. Do many prospects get that 
thought? Practically one man out of every hundred at 30 
years of age dies within a year. 

There is a drawing next year that takes one of the 99 left, 
and the next year takes one of the 98 remain‘ng, and pretty 
soon the point is reached where two are drawn each year, 
and it’s the lucky one who plays out his full string. 


Drive this home. There is a town down in Massachusetts 
named for a man who wou'd not take out life insurance; 
it is called Marblehead. He is dead, but his descendants are 
still with us. So that is your work—to penetrate the marble- 
heads. You often meet the fellow who says he is so favor- 
ably situated that he is making 10 or 15 per cent. on his 
money and doesn’t need any life insurance. 

He can make so much more in this way on his money than 
your insurance company can pay him that he cannot afford to 
make any deposits with you. His own argument looks to me 
to be the strongest reason he could present for your selling ~ 
h‘m a policy. Say to him: “My money will not earn more 
than 5 per cent., and your money is worth no more than mine. 

“Tt is your personality plus your money that is worth 15 
per cent. Your money alone is worth only 5 per cent., so 
that your personality is worth the other 10 per cent. What 
is your family going to do when you go? What are you 
going to do when you have to stop?” : 
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“Massachusetts Mutual” 


OR sixty-two years this Company, through its Home Office and its 
F Agencies, has served the American public. Throughout this long 
period its guiding principles have been mutuality and fair treatment 
both of public and of its field representatives. It has been a progressive 
Company in the truest sense. Untried novelties and alluring catchpenny 
schemes it has never adopted. But it has always been alert to adapt its poli- 
cies and practices to insurance needs that have arisen in the evolution of 
business and domestic life. Steadfast adherence to this course has earned, 
throughout the land, a reputation for trustworthiness, and consequently the 
prestige of no Company is more lustrous than that of the Massachusetts 
Mutual. 


In the last few years this Company’s annual gain in new business, and its 
gains of every kind that indicate solid growth and increasing financial 
strength, have been notable. Never were Massachusetts Mutual policies so 
easy to sell as now. And few Companies are represented by as contented and 
loyal a field force as that of this Company. Principles and methods of man- 
agement that have brought the Company to its present position of eminence 
will carry it to still finer successes in the future. 


Occasionally we have a general agency opportunity to be availed of by 
a man of ability and integrity who is both a satisfactory producer and an able 
agency manager. If you are interested, address 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1851 
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What do you think would be the result as to the increase 
in the sale of life insurance if the right kind of a humanized 
advertising and educational selling campaign was to be car- 
ried on for a few years? A man would be ashamed to admit 


to his neighbor that he did not carry sufficient life insurance 


to properly protect his family. 

Life insurance is not a luxury—it is a necessity, and should 
be treated as such. As I have already said, man has two 
sides, the human, personal side, which his relatives and 
friends love, and the purely commercial or money-earning 


side. This latter side is all that life insurance now cons:d- 
ers. He is an interest earner. He is a money-making ma- 
chine. 


The man who is making $10,000 a year has the same in- 
terest earning capacity as $200,000 at 5 per cent. a year, and 
yet he probably values his interest earning capacity sufficiently 
to carry only $10,000 insurance. , 

Your actuaries figure out how long he should live. That 
is insurance, but we know men do not act on actuarial tables 
—they: only die by them. f 


A Man’s Worth. 


What is the man’s worth to his family to-day? What 
chances are that family taking with its future when it puts 
aside no sinking fund to protect the money machine produc- 
tion when the machine becomes obsolete or is finally scrapped? 
Are you presenting these thoughts to yo r prospects? In a 
retail way, perhaps; but the job is not a retail’ job. In the 
Ford business we are not satisfied with single orders when 
we should be selling carload lots. 

What you and I want is for men to act—live and act. 
These men who think they bel’eve in insurance don’t believe 
in it. They carry $5,000, $10,000 or $20,000, and if they have 
a position of any importance their insurance is a trifle. Why? 

The majority of men who carry insurance to-day have not 
been sold, in the true acceptance of that word. They don’t 
fully appreciate the policy they have. It rem‘nds me of the 
old song, “We're here, because we're here.” 

They have the policy because they have it. Some of the 
real conditions surrounding insurance should, in my opinion, 
be put before the people in a way that will make them see it 
and understand it. What does a mass of figures mean to 
the average person? You don’t know what a million dollars 
looks like; you have no more real conception of the man- 
power of the assets of a big insurance company than I have. 


Stop Looking in the Mirror. 


Take some oi the published statements of insurance com- 
panies—the percentage of gains, comparative results secured 
by this company or that, certified balance sheets, etc., ete. 
To tell the truth, they are not thoroughly tinderstood by 50 
per cent, of those who are actively engaged in the work of 
selling insurance. And they are not read by anyone, except 
poss‘bly by the banker who has some business dealings with 
the compary publishing them. Stop looking in the mirror, 
for we want to put more real life into life insurance. 

The human side of insurance is what we should keep before 
every man, woman and child. 

As I said before, its benefits should be demonstrated to 
school children. Money spent for the right kind of an edu- 
.cational advertising campaign would benefit all insurance 
companies. Such a campaign would do three things: 

Increase insurance, 

Cut the cost of getting it, and 

Diminish the lapses. 

Advertising and salesmanship are both parts of one great 
problem—distribution, The one is the missionary going about 
planting in men’s minds—silently, subtly, alone or in the 
-crowd—the seeds which blossom into inquiries. The solici- 
tor, doing best what advertising has not done so well, gets 
the application. 

It costs millions more than it should to keep men doing 
the advertising by word of mouth, I know; advertising of the 
trade-mark, balance-sheet style of copy is no new thing to 
insurance companies, but /uman life insurance advertising 
#s entirely a new thing. ‘ 
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Life insurance advertising has nearly always been Written 
by insurance men who thought in figures and not in terms 
of life and sentiment. The head makes business, but the 
heart keeps it. The day is not far distant when insurance 
companies will carry on a propaganda as wide as the nation, 
or—and this is the alternative step—the nation itself may 
do it. : 
For—put this where you won't forget it—every man knows 
that he wants life insurance. : 

That famous sermon of DeWitt Talmage on Life Insur- 
ance was a human expression of the fundamental, human ° 
side of life insurance. It electrified the men of an older day, 
and gave them a vision of a greater and nobler mission than 
they had dreamed of in their cribbed and cabined financial 
outlook. 

Two Types of Minds. 

There are two types of minds in the world, as a great 
Englishman pointed out: The mind which thinks of the 
present and the past. It is retrospective. “It interprets things 
of the present; and gives value to this and denies it to that 
entirely with relation to the past.’ . Such are accountants, 
auditors, actuaries, lawyers and. financiers of the smaller 
type. i 

But there is another type which has discovered the future. 
It foresees and plans. It is concerned with to-morrow. It 
is the creative, organizing, masterful type. To-day is to- 
morrow in embryo. It is youtlt against age. It is the mind 
unsated with success. It is the mind which says prepare for 
to-morrow and to-day will care for itself. It is the mind of 
the master-salesman, the maker of business, the creater of 
sentiment. It makes for progress. _ 

Such a viewpoint is the very essence of /ife insurance in its 
attitude toward the customer. In-its attitude toward itself, 
however, it has been held in bondage to the past. But a 
better day is a hand. 

If a man appreciated fully, by knowing definitely, the value 
of what he was getting, and bought it-only after carefully 
investigating, instead of taking it as a favor from some 
friend or by over-persuasion of the clever solic'tor, he would 
take it because he knew it was what he needed and wanted. 
He would strive more successfully to find a way to meet the 
premiums and keep the policy in force though it strained 
his resources to do so. 


The Human Touch. 


Life insurance ‘advertising needs the human touch, such 
power of appeal as that possessed by the genius who pre- 
pared an advertisement for a home-owner who had decided 
to sell out and go West. The ad expert read the proof of 
the “For Sale” advertisement to the advertiser. “I’ve 
changed my mind ” the owner exclaimed. “That house is . 
not for sale. I never appreciated before what an exceptional 
piece of property I own.” , 

I should say that 60 per cent. of lapses represent men who 
have not been sold. They have not stayed sold. They were 
persuaded, but not convinced. . Life insurance is still an ex- 
pense to them. : f 

The insurance business is growing better each year. The 
world is growing wiser and better every day we live. I just 
want to leave with you gentlemen a few additional thoughts 
before I close that each of us may apply to ourselves as well 
as to others. In every life insurance there are two risks— 
one is one the man; the other is on his life. A man may be 
physically all right and yet not be a good risk, because 
otherwise he is all wrong. ; 

When a man is wrong the chances are against his living 
out the number of years the actuaries allot him in the insur- 
ance tables. A building may be absolutely fireproof in it- 
self, and therefore a most excellent risk; but the tenant ia 
this building may be engaged in manufacturing an article 
that is highly inflammable or explosive, and so the risk as 
a whole is rendered a very undesirable one. The human: 
body is not unlike a build'ng or a house. There is a tenant 
inside. . 

The body—that is, the house—may be all right, but the 

(Continued on page 39.) , . 
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AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


THE 
PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 













HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS | 
AND ALWAYS 


BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SIX YEAR 

_ REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS, WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING. 
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tenant occupying the house may have some careless or per- 
haps vicious habits which are a constant menace to the body 
and which render the insurance of his life a poor risk. 
When it comes to insuring the body—the house in which we 
live—almost any of the companies which you gentlemen rep- 
“resent will, for a proper yearly premium, take the risk and 
issue fhe policy. : 

No company has yet been organized to write up insurance on 
the tenant who lives inside this human house. Yet you do 
not ignore this moral hazard. The fact is, the tenant in each 
human body must and should carry his own individual insur- 
ance. He must take out a policy by himself, with himself 
and on himself. This kind- of individual life insurance is as 
old as the race. It began with Adam, and it will end in 
eternity. 


The Ten Commandments. 


The Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount contain all the law that can be found in a 
library of 5,000 volumes. There is hardly a statute in this 
State or any other—political, civil or criminal—the genesis 
and inspiration of which cannot be found in the Bible. It 
has been well said that “the man who has been trained to 
learn and obey the Ten Commandments will acquire an up- 
rightness of character and steadfastness of purpose attainable 
in no other way.” 

The Lord’s Prayer contains in its every sentence some- 
thing that refers to human experience and meets human 
needs. In the introduction to the Sermon on the Mount, “we 
are taught humility, sobriety, mercifulness and purity.” In 
the rest of the Master’s great sermon we have the higher 
meaning of the moral law expounded and illustrated, and 
by its use we are enabled to understand more fully the 
meaning of the Ten Commandments. 

The Ten Commandments, then, were really the first laws 
ever enacted with respect to insurance of life. They are 
written into every policy and are a vital part of every con- 
tract. He does not play the true part who does not know 
this to be true. The best policy, therefore, that a man can 
take out is the one he takes out with himself, based on the 
Mosaic self-insurance plan. 


Introspective. 


The Decalogue suggests the questions he should ask him- 
self, answering as carefully and as truthfully as thovgh he 
were filling out an application for a million-dollar policy in 
one of the largest companies. 

He should take out this policy, knowing that if he violates 
any of its terms or provisions there is an automatic cancella- 
tion without notice, and charges will be made at short rate 
against his family, as in fire insurance. As a matter of fact, 
many of us, from our habits of living, would seem to need 
a policy carrying-a fire clause as a sort of asbestos blanket 
for the hereafter. 

Some of the questions suggested to be answered in an 
application for the Ten Commandment policy are these: 

What is first in his life? 

What is the right way to live each day? 

What are the gods of this man? 

How much time does the tenant in this body give to the 
improvement of himself? 

Is he spending all his time and thought and_energy on the 
house in which he lives and neglecting the moral, mental 
and spiritual health? 

Is he clean in thought and life; is he honest, truthful and 
charitable? 

Has he respect for his own person and that of others? 

Some of the special features of this policy are as follows: 
If you fail to meet your premiums as they are due they will 
be charged up, with interest added, to your children, 

They will have to settle “unto the third and fourth gen- 
erations.” They will be all their lives paying your neglected 
obligations. If you keep up your premiums of right think- 
ing, right doing and right living, your ch‘ldren will receive 
a priceless endownment in the form of a sound mind in a 
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healthy body, and they and your heirs forever will receive 
an annuity in the form of an inspiring influence from the 
memory of a life well spent. 

This self-insurance policy also has endowment features: 
You will reap many benefits in a peaceful and well stored 
mind and a healthy body before the end of your life. 

The fact is, this kind of a policy always combines the 
endowment with the straight life. There is another feature 
in this policy not to be overlooked—it has loan values beyond 
the tables of the actuaries. There is nothing like character 
as a financial asset. 7 

A man’s bank account may be low, but if he has by right 
living inspired a friend to bel’eve in him, he has the best 
collateral in all the world, one not measured by the dollar 
mark. One of our greatest men gave expression to this 
thought not so long ago. * 

Another feature is that, after you have kept up your 
premiums for a number of years, the policy will carry itself. 

You will have acquired the habit of do’ng the right thing. 

You will have secured a paid-up endowment and straight- 
life policy in one. 

This, then, is what life insurance really means to your 
customers and to yourselves. Its real values are not to be 
measured in dollars and cents. They go beyond those while 
retain'ng them. 

They are moral. 

They have to do with life at its deepest and highest. 

They make men. | ; 

It is a great field of service to society, making for better 
living, higher thinking and nobler feeling, which is all there 
is in life worth living—all there is in life insurance worth 
the labor of achievement. 

We need the accent placed on the duty insurance owes to 
mankind to lead it into greater realization of its duty to 
the future. 

To view it in any feebler light is to rob yourself of the glory 
of achievement and defraud your fellow-men of the best you 
have to give. 





New System of Registration Proves Great Improvement. 


John R. Fox, president of the Philadelphia association, was 
chairman of the Registration and Information Committee. 


The registration booth was to the left of the entrance of the 


Steel Pier and space had been provided for a dozen people to 
register at one time. Instead of the system which has been 
in use at conventions of the National Association for many 
years past, cards had been provided to be filled out by those 
presenting themselves at the booth. These cards were then 
passed in and the delegates, alternates or guests were given 


the official badge and other paraphernalia. The cards were . 
then filed alphabetically by name and duplicate cards were - 


made and filed alphabetically by associations. By means of 
tuis system of registration all congestion and confusion was 
obviated. Delegates, alternates or guests who desired informa- 
tion as to friends or associates who might be in attendance 
at the convention could and frequently did apply at the regis- 
tration booth. Accurate information was immediately given 
by a young man in charge of this filing system. 

The associates of Mr. Fox were: John W. Clegg, Phila- 
deiphia; Perez F. Huff. New York; F. H. Garrigues, Phila- 
delphia; A. C. Hirsh, Philadelphia; Walter E. Long, Philadel- 
phia; Eugene O. Mosier, Philadelphia; Lawrence Priddy, New 
York; H. Leon Reeves, Philadelphia; George E. Schilling, 


Philadelphia; D. G. C. Sinclair, New York; Samuel S. Voshell 
New York. 


a 
A BINDER FOR 
LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS ~ 
WILL COST YOU JUST 
ONE DOLLAR. 
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For Ten Years 


from 1900 to 1909, inclusive, The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Compaty 
maintained without change its very liberal dividend scale adopted in 1900, 
when the current premium rates were adopted. Furthermore, the Com- 
pany has largely increased the liberality of its already extremely liberal 
policies, making the added benefits, in so far as possible, available to old 
members as well as new. Because of a very favorable mortality experi- 
ence, and an economical administration of its business, the Mutual Benefit 
was able in 1910 not only to increase its regular dividend scale for poli- 
cies issued since 1900, but in addition to apportion a special dividend to 
participating policyholders amounting to $675,000. In 1912 the Mutual 
Benefit made a general increase in dividends to policyholders; also, after 
adding to its suspended mortality fund (which stands as a bulwark behind 
the mortality assumptions of the scale), the Company set aside a dividend 
equalization fund to the credit of policyholders. 

From this fund, in 1913, another special dividend of $867,000 has 
been apportioned to policyholders. 


The 1913 Special Dividend 


marks the CONSUMMATION OF THE 1912 PROGRAM of insurance 
benefits outlined last year. 

The contingency reserves adopted in 1912 are not required by law, 
but are set aside voluntarily as a demonstration of the 


Impregnability of the Company 


and the stability of its earning power. 

The rules for determining the proper amount of surplus for the Com- 
pany to hold, and for determining the proper dividends to policyholders 
(THERE BEING NO STOCKHOLDERS), were formulated after a careful 
investigation of the whole subject of surplus and dividends, based upon the 


Adequate Experience of the Mutual Benefit 


covering over sixty-seven years of successful life insurance business. 
If you are interested, write to the Home Office fora ‘copy of our 
leaflet “To the Seekers for Success.” 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


NEWARK, N. J. 


Organized 1845 Frederick Frelinghuysen, President 
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PROGRESS SHOWN BY COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND CONSERVATION. 


An Institutional Movement Prompted by Practical Busi- 
ness Motives and an Altruistic Desire to Render 
More Efficient Service to the Public 
at Large. 

Address of Warren M. Horner, Chairman of the Committee on Education 
and Conservation, 

In view of the fact that the Outlook Magazine in a recent 
issue very courteously refers to and quotes from a communi- 
cation received from me, and for the further fact that that 
communication contains ideas with respect to the economic 
relation of life insurance to the people which is pertinent to 
the question we are to discuss to-day, I deem it advisable to 
read to the convention the exact words contained in the paper 

forwarded over my signature to the Outlook: 

“Pride and independence must be reckoned with in every 
human being. The people of the United States are more in- 
terested in education and training for efficiency to the end that 
they may be of value to themselves and the State, than they 
are in any scheme of outside help which does not call for 
the exercise of their own brain and muscle to make them 
self-supporting.” 

People Not Interested in Paternalistic Plans. 

The people are more interested in opportunity for industrial 
freedom and the exercise of equal business rights and in 
earned rewards through bonus, or profit-sharing system, and 
old age incomes from the sources for which they have labored 
than they are in any paternalistic plan on the part of the 
State or through the medium of swollen fortunes. The 
people of the country, as a whole, are anxious, in fact their 
pride demands, that there be a direct connection between the 
sweat of their brows and their support, including old age, 
when active employment must cease. 

A large proportion of the time and money spent in charity, 
outside the assistance rendered those mentally and physically 
incapacitated for work, is worse than wasted because it tends 
to promote mendicants and make others industrially ineffi- 
cient and of little or no value to themselves or the community. 

The people, all the people, should be taught the pleasure of 
creating something of value, and of earning their own support 
through habits of industry and directly applied energy. 

They should be shown the wisdom of habits of saving and 
the necessity of providing for unforeseen events and their 
own old age. 

The people of the United States waste so much each year 
that any estimate of the amount, measured in dollars, would 
be only guesswork. However, the waste, including time 
wasted, probably equals or exceeds the total value of their 
production. The principal sources of causes of waste are 
loss of time, unscientific methods, waste of raw material and 
finished product, extravagant expenditures, lack of conserva- 
tion of naiural rescurces, lack of conservation of human life 
through inadequate safeguards against accident and in pre- 
vention of disease, and finally, the lack of conservation of 
human life in not carrying an adequate amount of life insur- 
ance as an offset against loss by death, or as a substitute for 
the cessation of earning power at the beginning of old age. 


Conservation of Human Life. 

‘The most important conservation problem before the Amer- 
ican people is the conservation of human life. There are 
some phases of the conservation of human life not embraced 
by or connected with sound life insurance, but there are a 
great many more important things involved in life insurance 
which are fundamental in the conservation of life than most 
people realize. 

These are: The death benefit, preventing the family from 
becoming social dependents; the payment of money into a 
business as indemnity against loss of the earning power of 
some individual; the supplying of a definite sum of money 
at the beginning of old age, or an income during declining 
years. 

Life insurance has also done much to minimize pauperism 
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in this country. It will do vastly more as the people acquire 
a more enlightened understanding of its scope and benefits. 
The mere nature of life insurance contracts, and the method 
of payment therefor, instils habits of foresight and frugality 
in the individual. The method of physical examination sug- 
gests care of health and prevention of disease, and individual 
companies do much toward the conservation of human life 
in promoting care of health and hygienic measures. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has estab- 
lished an educational and .conservation bureau for the dis- 
semination of non-partisan information of fact and interest 
to the public on insurance matters in general. This bureau 
will co-operate with institutions of learning, public and 
private, to promote insurance education, better fitting the 
younger generation to intelligently buy life insurance or en- 
gage in the business as a vocation. 

This bureau is an institutional movement prompted by legit- 
imate, practical business motives and an altruistic desire by 
the leading agents of the country to render more efficient 
service to the public at large, and to create a better spirit 
of understanding between the people on one side and life 
insurance on the other. 

Life insurance has not been properly understood in its 
economic and beneficent relation to the people. It is in reality 
the conservation of human life. The public, and all-too many 
agents, have not understood that an individual commercially 
speaking, is in reality only a human machine, and a frail one 
at that, and as such has a definite but perishable value which 
must be insured against loss by death or wearing out in 
old age. 

A Great Service. 

Too small a percentage of life insurance agents themselves 
recognize that they are called to a work of large import and 
have the opportunity to render a great service to humanity. 
A life insurance agent who does not understand the economic 
application of what he is doing, and rise to its professional 
attainments, is a positive detriment to the business. The life 
insurance companies are as babes in the woods in the method 
of appointing and training agents, and the States are equally 
as lax and unscientific in licensing the agents whom the com- 
panies appoint. The proper and adequate purchase of a life 
insuralce policy or the care and selection of an individual’s 
insurance over a term of years calls for a professional service, 
personally rendered by a trained individual possessing in- 
tegrity and intelligence of the highest order. 

There should be a uniform State law requiring an exami- 
nation to test the knowledge and fitness of every applicant 
for a license io transact the life insurance business. 

Legislators over the country would do well to pay earnest 
attention to this point, and also see that such laws were en- 
acted as would make it impossible for new companies to be 
floated by spurious stock-selling schemes. They should make 
it difficult to organize new companies (which are not backed 
by sufficient integrity and experience) to prey upon the people. 

Unjust Taxation. 

It is these matters that deserve attention from legislators, 
and not the taxing of life insurance companies and life insur- 
ance funds, which tax has already reached a point beyond 
reason or justice, working an absolute loss and detriment to 
the policyholders. A tax upon life insurance, above the cost 
of State supervision, is a tax upon thrift and economy, and 
a direct discrimination against funds intended for widows 
and orphans, and is not a tax upon a corporation, but upon 
the individual who pays the premiums, or his beneficiaries. 

There is a legitimate community of interest between the 
people and life insurance, and this relation should be under- 
stood and promoted and cemented by a spirit of unity and 
co-operation. No system of finance has yet been devised 
which even approaches the good rendered humanity by sound 
life insurance. The people are more interested in banding 
together in bodies under a safe and practical plan of co-opera- 
tion, as exemplified in our sound life insurance companies, 
for indemnifying themselves against the known and unknown 
conditions incident to death and old age than they are in 
any charitable or paternalistic institution. A sound, well- 
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| Warm Personal Interest 


That describes the happy re- 
lation existing between the 
Fidelity and its Field Men, and 
explains why both are forging 
ahead. 


Maybe you could reach a higher 
success in that atmosphere. 


Write to 
WALTER LEMAR TALBOT, Vice-President 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE. CO. 


Philadelphia, Pa. L. G. Fouse, President 





Desirable openings in good territory for the right men 
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managed life insurance company which standardizes its field 
representatives is more in tune with true Americanism, and 
in keeping with the pride and independence of the people, and 
better promotes their industrial efficiency than any organized 
charity or paternalistic institution fathered by the State o1 
founded upon swollen fortunes. 


A great deal of unintelligent criticism by muck-rakers is 
passed upon life insurance premiums as being too high. The 
premiums as charged by sound life insurance companies are 
no higher than is absolutely necessary to guard against all 
the known and unknown conditions concerned in the financial 
permanency of the companies. Security is the all-important 
point of interest to the people. 


The old established life insurance companies have stood all 
the tests of permanency and adequacy of the legal reserve 
system in this country, and there is a determined movement 
on the part of the whole institution of legal reserve insurance 
to standardize the business and render better service to the 
insuring public. ; 


Reliable Representatives. 


This better service embraces matters of detail in the care 
of an individual’s life insurance affairs by a reliable and 
competent representative in the field. 


So many new companies have been formed during recent 
years that a word of comment in regard to these companies 
is important. New companies organized by men of strict 
integrity, with long training and experience in the business, 
founded upon the legal reserve plan, are entitled to the con- 
fidence of the people. However, as someone said a great 
many years ago in regard to assessment insurance, “Too many 
of them are formed either upon woeful ignorance or designing 
fraud, and whichever of the two basic evils impels the forma- 
tion of a company it spells the same disastrous result to the 
peple. The people need, therefore, to look thoroughly into 
the traditions of the representatives of a new company, and 
those who have not learned the experience through unfor- 
tunate losses need to be admonished against buying stock in 
such companies, especially where a large commission is paid 
someone for the sale of the stock. : 


The people in every walk of life are striving to live decently 
and acquire a competence for old age. Sound life insurance 
is one of che greatest, if not the greatest, aid to the end at 
which they are aiming. Therefore it is reasonable, and in 
fact necessary, that there should be an intelligent spirit of 
co-operation between the people themselves and their repre- 
sentatives, law-making officials and the institution of insurance 
as represented by company officers and the agents. That legis- 
lation should be directed toward securing better service by 
standardized field representation than toward an illegitimate, 
unjust or overburdensome taxation, 


Lack of Intelligent Co-operation. 


A spirit of antagonistic and unintelligent dealing is de- 
structive to the companies and, what is more important, to 
the interests of the people—just as antagonism and lack of 
intelligent co-operation is responsible for most of the eco- 
nomic and social problems confronting the American people. 


There are so many very able men who are going to speak 
to you on the subject of the education and conservation move- 
ment involving an institutional advertisement, and my own 
views have been so positively and frequently stated, that | 
will but briefly discuss this subject this afternoon. 


If it were cloudy at Atlantic City to-day and someone told 
you it would be brighter and lighter if the sun shone, you 
would have just cause for feeling that an offense had been 
aimed at your sense of reasoning. A cloud is hanging over 
the business of life insurance, and instruction through the 
medium of educational institutions, public and private, and 
by means of an institutional advertisement will turn on the 
light. 

I want to say to the gentlemen present representing the 
daily and insurance press that the life insurance business is 
_the greatest business in the world and the least comprehended 
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and understood as a business and in its economic and benefi- . 


cent relation to humanity. The life insurance agent who is 
properly following his calling is ministering to humanity in 
the capacity of the clergyman, the doctor, the educator, and 
he is heading off the charity worker, and his vocation calls 
for mental development in discernment of human nature, and 
as counsellor and adviser is second not even to the profession 


of law. I make this statement to emphasize the fact that this. 


movement springs from unbounded enthusiasm and abiding 
confidence in the business of life insurance conducted as it 
should be with an intelligent community of interest between 
the people, the companies and the agents, 

The men who are urging this movement are not agitators, 
and they recognize the value and necessity of the closest 
spirit of amity and co-operation between the companies on 
one side and the agents on the other. For that reason it 1S 
proposed that the agents of the country contribute the funds 
necessary to inaugurate this campaign on the same basis that 
the companies were asked to defray the expenses, namely, 
five cents per thousand on the basis of individual production, 
and five cents per thousand on the basis of agency production 


The Ox-team Method. 


The president of a prominent company commented recently 
tipon the lack of understanding of the people in regard to 
life insurance, mentioning especially the matter of policy loans, 
recommending that the agents of that company indulge in a 
campaign of education. The agents of the country have been 
indulging in a campaign of education for a great many years. 
They have improved conditions, but men of experience in the 
field recognize that the process of word of mouth and shoe 
leather, unaided by printer’s ink, is the ox-team method. 

People read to-day, and if life insurance as an institution 
cannot and does not construct institutional reading matter that 
will educate the people in regard to life insurance in its many 
ramifications, then that is the fault of the business, and not 
the fact that the people do not need educating and that they 
are not ready to receive it. 


Did you ever stand in a busy thoroughfare in a crowded 


‘city and see the automobiles and electric vehicles rush by and 


hear the whirring of the trolley car, and think of the electric 
light and telephone in the buildings about you, and have 
almost an occult feeling as if you were transported to another 
planet because of the modern inventions and conveyances 
about you? 
mind as to the advancement of field conditions in life insur- 
ance in the last generation? 


A Union of All Forces. 


Let me read from the Jnsurance Field of August 29, 1913: 
“There is no error in pressing the point that although things 
are and have been improving in life insurance they can be 
made much better by a union of all the forces that are behind 


it to educate the public in its great beneficence and usefulness. 


The rule has always been to take fortune at its flood—to 
strike when the iron is hot.” 


Notice the expression, “Union of all the forces.” Ah, gentle- 


men, there is the point about which this whole proposition 
swings. 
partisanism. No two agents tell them the same thing and 
no two companies recommend the same kind of insurance as 
meeting the economic requirements of the policyholder, the 
one who pays the premiums. For once in the history of 


American life insurance we have the opportunity to come 


together upon a common plane and strike while “the iron 
ts hot.” ’ 


The Outlook in its issue of last week very ably puts the 


situation in the statement: : 


“Tf this bureau fulfils the function thus outlined, if its 


animating spirit is not to garner more premiums or write a 
greater volume of life insurance, but to insure—we purposely 
lay emphasis on the word insure—more people against the 
privation of death or of old age, it will perform a great and 
useful work.” ' 


Then did you ever make comparison in your 


The people have been threshed to death with extreme 


— al r 
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EQUIPMENT 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company is a cor- 
poration chartered by and conducted under the laws of the State 
of Massachusetts, transacting the business of Life Insurance 
on the non-participating plan, and also a commercial Accident 
and Health business. No company has a more complete equip- 
ment of policy contracts, in both Departments, designed to meet 
every legitimate need for insurance protection. Every contract 
is clearly and briefly expressed in definite language, so as to be 
readily understood by insured and beneficiary. Specimens cheer- 
fully furnished to friends or competitors. 


The Company has no present opportunities among its Life 
general agencies, but will be glad to correspond with agents de- 
siring a direct connection with a growing and progressive Acci- 
dent Department. 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS, President 
WILLIAM C. JOHNSON, Vice-President and General Manager 
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Let us use our reason and not our prejudice in deciding 
this proposition. Is it not true that the situation demands 
attention? Is it not psychologically sound and reasonable that 
when the people read about life insurance and get the same 
story in the different magazines and the daily press, and learn 
to recognize that the information is institutional and not 
partisan, it will have the desired effect? 


During the present summer I have stood for over an hour 
on more than one occasion in the hot sun when it was a 
hundred degrees in the shade, talking to an Iowa farmer who 
did not carry a dollar of life insurance. This experience with 
an intelligent class of farmers more than ever imbued me 
with the idea that institutional advertising of life insurance 
is a practical proposition—and it is a pre-eminently practical 
proposition—but that experience and close attention to the 
matter in other ways for eleven months has convinced me 
that it is a duty resting upon the shoulders of insurance men, 
which responsibility cannot be shirked or ignored. If a 
farmer and his wife (do not forget the women in this propo- 
sition) read about life insurance in their daily and farm 
papers and current magazines, and you send an intelligent and 
reliable agent to them, the problem is solved. 


Part-Time Agents. 


Those who differ with John I. D. Bristol, of New York, 
in regard to his decided stand on the proposition of part- 
time agents make the claim that, if Mr. Bristol were trans- 
acting business in an agricultural State his views and practices 
would be different from what they now are. 


I am trying to do business in the States of Minnesota, Iowa 
and South Dakota. If this association will. adopt and carry 
out the idea of an institutional advertisement I will take my 
chances in these three great agricultural States, and against 
the other fellow who keeps up the practice of appointing the 
pseudo agent, the part-time agent and the unreliable and 
unintelligent agent. 


Only recently the statement has been made to me, as it has 
been made more than once during the year, that the com- 
panies were not in favor of this plan because some were 
already writing their legal limit and others approaching the 
limitation. To begin with, if representation is standardized, 
the legal limit, which can be raised, would not be so much 
of a factor, and the men drawing the commissions paid by 
the companies would be making a living wage, and the people, 
the policyholders, the ones who pay the premiums, would be 
receiving an adequate and deserved service. The Honorable 
J. A. O. Preus, Commissioner of the State of Minnesota, a 
commissioner who is doing some real lite insurance thinking, 
says: 

“Tn this State and in most other States, the Commissioner 
of Insurance is obliged to license anyone to solicit life insur- 
ance who applies for a license. A man who is a milliner or 
a horseshoer can obtain a license and become the adviser of 
his fellow man.” 


Startling Statistics. 


Perhaps you think this a rambling discussion, and I am 
sorry that I did not have the time to prepare nor to read 
here a complete address covering this topic somewhat in the 
nature of that read at the Insurance Congress in Seattle last 
June. However, with some companies writing their limit and 
others approaching it, with pseudo and part-time agents, and 
with plenty of those whose lack of intelligence and integrity 
disgrace the profession, the fact remains that the people of 
this country are only indemnified through the medium of life 
insurance to the extent of $28,000,000,000, or only about $300 
for every man, woman and child in the United States; that 
nearly $10,000,000,000 of this amount is not the kind of insur- 
ance you sell, and sooner or later must be converted into 
sound insurance, the kind you sell; that the insurance you_ 
sell is only indemnifying the men, women and children against 
all future contingencies by life insurance to the extent of 
$200 per capita; that the total amount of insurance carried 
‘is only about $1,500 for each bread-winner, or the amount of 
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the kind of insurance you sell only about $1,000 for the head 
of each family, Ten thousand dollars legal reserve insurance 
in standard companies for each family head, or $180,000,000- 
000, is not too much insurance for the fathers and sons to 
carry in this country. 

Is education in life insurance necessary? Is an intelligent 
use of printer’s ink imperative? Do you want to combine in 
these things in a spirit of common brotherhood, or shall we 
continue to tear at each other’s throats and let other world 
movenients stand by and jeer at our ox-cart methods, and the 
people remain in ignorance of the true functions of sound ~ 
life insurance? 

If you are an agent writing $200,000 a year, is it not worth 
$10 a year to you? If you are writing $300,000, is it mot worth 
$15 a year to you, and if you are writing $400,000, is it not 
worth $20, and if you are writing $500,000, is it not worth $25 ? 
If you are the head of an agency organization and you are 
writing $1,000,000, is it not worth $50 a year to you, and if you 
are writing $2,000,000, is it not worth $100 a year, and if you 
are writing $5,000,000, is it not worth $250, and if you are 
writing $10,000,000, is it not worth $500 to you? 

Much work has been done and lines well laid to carry this 
plan of general education in iife insurance and institutional 
advertising in life insurance to a practical and successful 
fruition. You and other insurance men over the United States 
are given the opportunity to come together in a spirit of 
common brotherhood in rendering an enormous service to 
your fellowmen and, coincident with this service to humanity, 
you are given the opportunity to increase your incomes and 
raise the great profession in which you are engaged to its 
true position in the world’s work. 





Convention Notes. 


Many of the pioneers of the National Association were un- 
able to attend the convention because of illness and other un- 
avoidable causes. However, there was a goodly number of 
the veterans on hand and much in evidence, although I. Layton 
Register, of Philadelphia, who was chairman of the Entertain- 
ment Committee, wired his regrets at not being able to be 
present. The other members of this committee were: Cas 
Anderson, New York; Joseph Ashbrook, Philadelphia; Tilden 
Blodgett, New York; Richard E. Cochran, New York; Ezra 
De Forest, New York; Joseph A. Goulden, New York; Henry 
C. Lippincott, Philadelphia; Everett H. Plummer, Philadel- 


phia; Charles H. Raymond, New York; William M. Scott, 
Philadelphia; Amos Wakelin, Philadelphia. 


The reception at the Marlborough-Blenheim on Tuesday 
evening fully measured up to all anticipations, and the Re- 
ception Committee, of which Edward P. Langley, of Philadel- 
phia, was chairman, deserves much credit. Mr. Lamgley was - 
assisted by James H. Glenn, Philadelphia; Julian S. Myrick, 
New York; H. Kendall Read, Philadelphia; George fF. 
Schilling, Philadelphia; R. M. Simons, New York. A sub- 
committee of ladies consisted of Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, of 
Boston; Miss Sara Jones, Chicago; Mrs. Eugene O. Mosier, 
Philadelphia; Mrs. Everett M. Ensign, New York. 

Other committees having local arrangements to look after 
were the Press Committee, the Banquet Committee and the 
Banquet Ticket ‘Committee. 

Special attention had been paid by the General Convention 
Committee to the-decorations in the ballroom on the Steel 
Pier. Canadian and American flags were festooned and 
draped from the balconies, and an isle of immense arate Be 
bay trees led from the main entrancesof the ballroom to the 
seats. An artistic arrangement of palms and ferns on the 
stage made an ideal background for the speakers and officers, 

There was no business session of the convention Wednes- 
day afternoon. The General Committee had chartered four of 
the safest and speediest yachts for the entire afternoon. The 
boats left the Inlet Pier at twenty minute intervals, and those ~ 
who took the sail were exceedingly enthusiastic over the trip. 

There were also a number of company gatherings and an 
informal dance in the grotto of the Hotel Rudolph. 


—— 


——— a a et ~s 
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Liberal Contracts to 
Productive Agents 


If unattached and interested, 
please fill out the blank below 
and mail this to address given 
and a proposition for an agency, 
if in authorized territory, will be 
submitted. 
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EFFICIENCY METHODS IN THE SOLICITATION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Real Progress Made by the Elimination of Waste, Trans- 
formation of Losses Into Profits and the Creation 
of By-products—All Standards Constantly 
Reaching Higher Levels. 
Address of Winslow Russell, Agency Manager, Phoenix Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Hartford, Conn. 

These are great days in which we live. The increasing 
demands upon men and women to supply the world’s needs 
in every direction are adding responsibilities to those whose 
leadership places them in positions where right decisions 
mean so much to the many who seek their councils. 

Men and women everywhere are realizing this, and stand- 
ards are going higher with each day. Upon all sides are 
heard the pressing demands for greater efficiency. Students 
in every line learn that real progress man be made by the 
application of methods which accomplish the elimination of 
waste, and which will transform losses into profits and 
create by-products never dreamed of in the rush and crush 
of competitive standards of the past. 


With these general studies have come different standards 
in our own profession. There have been times when free 
and frank platform discussions and interchange of ideas 
between competitors in our business were harder to get than 
we find it to-day. Henry Van Dyke, in describing happi- 
mess, says: “Once it was not mine, and then it was mine, 
and now it is mine, but not alone’; and the standards of 
the real business life to-day are such that it is a joy to 
share with others, even our closest competitors, those things 
which we have found helpful to our own. 

We should have a greater community of interest in this 
business of life insurance than in almost any other, and if 
by any interchange of ideas we can help to make success 
more real for those who enter our profession, we shall at 
the same time be contributing much to prevent unnecessary 
failures which for years have marked the course of this 
business. 


And so we are here to exchange views on efficiency 
methods. No one institution has yet found the only panacea 
for all the ills of the business. Many underwriters present 
may be far beyond the standard of efficiency which is 
presented at this time. Some of the plans here suggested 
may not be workable in many fields, and if, from the study 
of some facts presented, there shall come an aroused desire 
in the mind of one person to do his or her larger share in 
more efficiently contributing to the highest possible standard, 
then the half hour which we spend together will not be 
in vain. 

The subject to be represented may leave greater suggestion 
in your minds if we here resort to charts. We are to deal 
with suggestions for greater: efficiency in agency building, 
and shall present it all in very simple terms. Chart No. 1 
presents two requisites for the high standard of efficiency. 





FIRST REQUISITE: EFFICIENCY IN THE 
HOME OFFICE. 
Knowledge of field conditions. 
Sympathy with field problems. 
Well-developed service. 


SECOND REQUISITE: FIELD EFFICIENCY. 
Managers who manage. 
Agents who succeed. 
Satisfied policyholders. 


A Home Office inefficient in its field methods ought no: 
to expect too much from its agents, either in quantity of 
business or the all-important question of quality. 

If there is to be skill in its agency department the exec- 
utives will require that those who deal with the field prob- 
fems shall carefully study and know the field conditiors. 


When agency officials appreciate what the real problems 
of their staff are, there will be a greater sympathy with all 


those whose work is so important to the company’s welfare.— ; 


When the Home Office puts into its own efficiency pro- 
gram the real spirit which knowledge and sympathy will 
suggest, it will find that its great responsibility is to render 
a service to its soliciting force which is constantly being 
developed and improved to meet changing conditions. 


The field service of 1906 will never again apply to the 
field conditions of 1913 or 1914, and a rate book and desk 


fhe he 


; 


will be but a small contribution to the success of the man ~ 


who gets them. 


When high-grade service is applied the second requisite 
is in real process of accomplishment, and the company is 
found to possess among its best assets a corps of managers 
who manage, a steadily increasing number of agents who 
succeed, and these two mean a healthy body of well-satisfied 
policyholders. 


If real efficiency in agency work is to prevail, it must have 
certain well-established underlying principles upon which a 
general plan may be worked out. No haphazard work will 
accomplish permanent results. A helpful chart is here used, 
taken from Prof. Walter Dill Scott’s book, “Increasing 
Human Efficiency in Business.” Two young men were 
given the “Chinese Ring Puzzle” to solve. Each one tried 
it ten times. The first one took a considerable period in 
studying the solution and found the principle, solving it 
each of the other nine times in less than half a minute. The 
second one sought no principle, and the chart shows him 
struggling away at the tenth attempt almost as hard as in the 
first. The time consumed by the man who used a method 
was less than one-fifth that which the second man used. 


And so it is in handling the agency end of the life insar- 
ance business. Agency officials, managers or general agents 
who are in the rut of haphazard methods will find, as Hugh 
Chalmers well said to us a few years ago, that “the only differ- 
ence between a rut and a grave is in the width and the 
depth.” Carefully made plans and efficient service will 
make unhappy agents happy and will conserve their time 
and energy, and sometimes transform failures into successes. 


The third chart— 





HOME OFFICE. 
Field men of quality rather than business in quantity. 
FIELD, 


The rate of commission does not necessarily determine 
the agent’s compensation, 





means that when the Home Office meets the requirements 
detailed upon the first chart it will discover that “men” are 
more important in the long run than. “volume.” Upon 
the other hand, when the manager gets his “efficiency pro- 


gram” ready for action, he may discover that “rates of com-— 


missions” are not the sole requisite to secure the all-impor- 
tant “incomes” for his men. It is likely that there were. 
more failures among solicitors in the old days on 80 and 
90 per cent. contracts than there are in the present days 
at half that, and the agent may have a 75 per cent. contract 
and earn only $3 a week. 


The next four charts points to some important conclusions 
that are worth careful study. No. 4 says: 





INEFFICIENT, UNTRAINED SMALL 
producers cost good producers money. 


The greatest efficiency in AGENCY BUILDING 
can be brought about by subtraction rather than by 
addition. 
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Trouble Proof are tne Policies 


ISSUED BY THE 
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THAT’S WHY AGENTS 
HAVE A MINIMUM OF 
TROUBLE SELLING THEM 
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A close study of the facts which prompted the first half 
of this chart cannot fail to convince the student that the 
development of progressive agency building service for in- 
creasing the business of the good men in our agencies, is 
almost hourly impeded by the losses of time and money in 
working to secure and hold men who are unable to earn a 
livelikood, and who are for the most part too indolent or 
feeble to get themselves into a successful atmosphere from 
one year to another. 

‘Think the problem through, ladies and gentlemen and the 
second half of the chart will perhaps appeal to us. It is 
probably a fair statement to make that the greatest need ‘n 
the business to-day is to subtract from our agency organiza- 
tion raiher than to add—so far as numbers are concerned. 

Perhaps the suggestion in the next chart will help us to 
clinch the argument. 





Sixty-four thousand licensed agents in New York, 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania in 1912. 

Five New-England Companies doing about the same 
amount of business had 3,800 agents who produced 
less than $15,000 each in 1912. 


Total Agents. Under $15,000. 


Note at: Sane 1,240 800 
No Sen ce. ci... eee 1,054 725 
ie oe eee 1,045 731 
Nohéuess «cee 669 420 
Nove. /h..., ae 647 421 

4,655 3,097 


66.5 per cent. of their producing force did about 10 
per cent. of their business. 





Deduct, if you please, a considerable number from the 
64,000 who represent the industrial companies, and then some 
more for the men who are licensed by more than one com- 
pany, and some people will not find it hard to conclude that 
insurance companies and their managers have made it too 
easy for men to receive commissions under the title of 
“agents.” And if further proof is needed the second half ot 
the chart may supply it. Is it too frank to say to you that 
real good men will probably not be attracted to our business 
as a profession so long as we allow such a situation to 
continue? 

Chart No. 6 continues the argument. 


One New England Company had 419 men in 1912 who 
paid for less than $100 in new premiums. 


Total premiums 
Average premiums 
Average earnings at 40 per cent 





We are at a point now where it is your right to ask for 
some remedy, and one is stiggested in this chart: 





ONE REMEDY. 
Elimination of the weak ones. 


Higher training and better service for the strong ones. 





To weed out is not sufficient in a new efficiency program, 
for in too many cases it might be that there would be nothing 
left. Unless with the process of elimination there shall be a 
plan ready to put into operation which shall make for higher 
training and improved service for those who are succeeding, 
the work will not be complete. 

The plans and results noted on the remaining charts are 
offered for the purpose of showing that certain definite results 
may be obtained by very simple methods. They may be 
varied to suit differing conditions, and it must be remem- 
bered that the most efficient plans may come to naught ia 
inefficient hands. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS FOR DEVELOPMENT 
OF AGENCY SERVICE. 
CoRRESPONDENCE ‘COURSE IN SALESMANSHIP. 

Beginners. 
Graduates. 
Developing daily reports. 
Consecutive weekly production bulletins. 
Weekly or monthly meetings of agents. 
Allotment contests. 

Reports of hours and prospects. 





Courses in salesmanship are not new in our business, but 
there is little room for doubt that in building an agency 
organization of men new to the business something of this 


Sometimes it is difficult to make good. 
men see the necessity of this, especially when with somewhat 
wider experience they see beginners studying the same 
course. This may be partly overcome by the use of an 
advanced or graduates’ course. 

The matter of developing prospects is too important to 
pass lightly, and we take it up in connection with later charts. 

The “weekly” production bulletins may be used effectively 
if care is used that “weekly” is not spelled “weakly,” and 


their efficiency will be greatly increased if, beside each pro- — 


ducer’s name, there always appears the number of consecutive 
weeks in which he has produced business. Many cases may 
be shown where men who were previously irregular in their 
production became good agents to their respective agencies. 
by that competitive spirit aroused in them when, after pro- 
ducing twenty weeks, they realized that without an applica- 
tion for the current week, the Honor Roll would for the next 
week show “one” instead of “twenty-one” beside their name. 
We know of an instance where this spirit has already kept 
one man, previously a failure, upon the list as a producer for 
230 consecutive weeks, and many others ranging from 130 
down to sixty, and these men are all in a contest with them- 
selves to get at least one application a week. 

In some territories weekly meetings of agents are feasible; 
in others once a month, while in nearly every life agency a 
quarterly meeting is worth consideration. A self-officered 
organization can be made effective, and especially so if con- 
tracts are uniform. We know of one local agency staff that 
unanimously voted to reduce the commissions on 20 Pay- 
ment Life policies 5 per cent., the manager taking no part in 
the discussion except to state the necessity for such reductiom 
at the beginning. 

Allotment contests are always invigorating to an agency, 
and should be classified as far as possible ‘with a view to 
gradual increase each year. 

Vital to the whole subject of efficiency is the necessity for 
helping the agent to realize his sense of “proprietorship” 
when he signs a contract. His time may previously have 
been recorded upon a time clock. The chances are that he 
has for years worked for some one for whom he had to. 
work a given number of hours. 
give a life insurance agent his time as his own, and unless 
he has a full realization of what it means he will soon be 
working “short hours.” Any plan to suggest the value of 


his time will be helpful, and our later charts will show a 


few results from our method of doing this. 
Let us now return to Chart No. 9: 





A FEW RECORDS OF FOLLOW-UP RESULTS. 
First Four Months, 1913. 


27 interviews, 3 closed, $60,000.......... $1,392 
25 interviews, 2 closed, 38,000.......... 848 
73 interviews, 6 closed, 38,000.......... 1,107 
58 interviews, 13 closed, 20,000.......... 602 
183 24 "$156,000 $3,949 
ONE REMEDY. 2 
New business, 4 months, 1918........ $727,000 
Service leads, 4 months, 1913......... 165,140 











Release this obligation and. 
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Organized 1868 


Popular— Prompt— Progressive— 
Prosperous 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 











The Only Old Line Company of Age and Experience 


with Headquarters on the Pacific Coast 


Glance over the following figures, which speak for themselves: 


Average Rate of Ratio of Actual Some Increases 
Interest Earned to Expected Made in Past 
on Total Investments. Mortality. Seven Years. 
MOOG e ee is oie sos, 4.40 per cent. VIOGM. crepatorerecte 66.82 per cent.) Rate of Interest Earned...... 35% 
POO hime eke Five -ee Agi «2? 7 TOO coe pcre eens oes 68:57 22 ”” |Life Insurance in Force...... 45% 
UCT ONS Snare S$ 2 EOOScitarec ccaettcas 58.96 ” ” |Annual Cash Income........ 65% 
OOO mates + e's ie .0 Lae eats SO Di rote cite etenel carers 53.50 ” ™ | Admitted Assets <> aside. > 106% 
Os Shoe E6500. 7 POU seo c00s, 06's 65 63.90 7 Dividends =P aitaeraesScte Aside 
it re Sy Ce hae ae 56.85 " ” 4 on Bobo R oilers: 
UIC DP am, Sie Oe 605m * 7k UZ epetsiavel cece sts si's G2Z:25)08 2 228% 








— 


po 


a 


Investigate and you will find the following are facts: 


No company offers greater inducements to policyholders than the Pacific Mutual, because of its large earning 


ability, as indicated above, the completeness of protection furnished by its policies, and the security guar- 
anteed by the laws under which the company was organized and operates. 


No company has a cleaner or more honorable record to its credit nor a more promising future than the Pacific 


Mutual. 


No company, in comparison to its size, is making a more rapid or sounder growth than the Pacific Mutual. 
No company, because of the facts given and many others, has more to attract high-class fieldmen. 


Take the trouble to become familiar with the company’s history, organization and methods, and you will want 


to represent it. 





Life Insurance i : 
$140,000,000 For Particulars Write the Home Office Los Angeles, Cal. 


General Agents Wanted—On Liberal Con- 
tracts—Two Desirable Fields 
Now Open 











Home Office 
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This chart explains itself and shows that the Home Office 
service in worthy hands can be made a valuable contribution 
to field efficiency. 

Chart No. 10— 








1912 
Business’ produced -4:2. samnseeeeeee ns $2,037,836 
Premitims -...-.... >.> oe eee 69,277 
Names: circularized {4ceeseeeeeer ie ane 229,234 
Replies 2h. iye ok 3 <3 « eo a eee 24,936 
Average value of prospect.............. 2.80 
Average value to agent... ..sssms ose. 1,12 








shows some results from this form of “service” and points 
to the fact that from 24,936 inquiries which came to the 
Home Office each one was worth $2.80 in new premium in- 
come to the general agency and $1.12 in new commission to 
the agency. 





Chart No. 11— 
= A FEW RESULTS. 
1909. 1912. 
Me 5 Oe eee es Ser $48,000 $244,000 
2 HRS ie. 135,000 219,000 
Bete ce oon SER rn SS - 37,000 180,000 
4 ty, yn 5.5 co's 118,500 168,000 
RR SOS) sh EE Soc 37,000 153,000 
CO Sac ctieane cts Ole 54,000 - 101,000 
Tier. 40,000 95,000 
AG ie Re nt 35,000 60,700 
QUE T a Paes coh ine cee 42,000 60,000 
LOM ame ce. ae 28,000 56,000 
$574,500 *$1,336,700 


*132 per cent. increase. 





shows the results of ten men who produced business in 1909 
by undeveloped methods, and the production of the same men 
in 1912. 

Now, approaching the final charts: No efficiency program 
can be complete without a plan continually before the solicitor 
which he knows is practical and not theoretical, and which 
he may have before him daily, or better still, committed .o 
memory. 

The “standard” as shown in Chart 12 has been proven of 
value, and a study of the figures will convince one that it is 
both conservative and practical. 

Chart No, 12— 





THE STANDARD. 
26 working days per month. 
5 interviews per day (not calls). 
130 interviews per month (not calls). 


130 divided by 2 equals............. -65 favorables 
65 divided by 2 equals............. 33 hopefuls 
33 divided by 2 equals............. 17 probables 
I? divided “by 2 equals............% 9 sure 

Average policy. .c..02.- osecn ane $2,000.00 

$18,000 per month—average premium.... 35.00 

Twelve months’ production.............. 216,000.00 

Premrtimisins sites vlc aie sienle lec eee 7,060.00 
Commission at 40 per cent.............. 3,024.00 


ee 

If a solicitor obtains five interviews per day for twenty-six 
days in a month, the average number of cases closed out of 
the 130 interviews will be nine—and, followed out, his new 
commission earnings, conservative figure, will equal $3,024 
for the year as a minimum. 

But we said just a little while ago that few solicitors real- 
ized the fact that their time was their own, and in order to 
reach this ‘“‘standard” some plan should be ready that will aid 
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him in forming habits of industry. Such a plan will require — 
an initiative, and if a man is of the right sort he will see it : 
to his advantage to conserve his time by making definite 
reports of the number of hours he spends in his canvass, the — 
number of calls, interviews, etc. é 


Chart No. 13 shows one form of tabulating this data, which © 


should be properly carded and the results discussed fre- 





quently at agency meetings. 4 
To further establish the fact that the “standard” shown in © 
the last chart is conservative, we need only to say that a few 
figures will show hat if a man obtained five interviews per — 
day for twenty-six days during a period of six months, he 
would have secured 780 interviews in six months, and apply- 
ing this figure to the “standard” commission earnings for the 
same period, we shall find the value of each interview to © 
be $1.93. 
Chart No. 14— 
DID IT WORK OUT? 
1913. 
Six Months. 
Standard, 780. Value, $1.93. 
IN iss 2cr snares ysis nhs. 9 seo 813 interviews, $1,423 earnings 
NOs 2etorerheinisic.s <he SeeE 754 interviews, 1,627 earnings 
NiO pee dreds. aFoteeos Stolen 691 interviews, 1,252 earnings 
[Nove 27 bee oo ene 670 interviews, 958 earnings 
IN'OPSAD cteters cian 0. eee 643 interviews, 1,617 earnings 
NotGiO ee ees sonadee 457 interviews, 1,009 earnings 
Noval toss hy enite ee 421 interviews, 866 earnings 
Nigh Sie pesetsicac.: cco 388 interviews, 783 earnings 
INOS Siem iitcants. “Saee 341 interviews, 881 earnings 
Niosal0. Pease ke) cee 302 interviews, 1,152 earnings 
5,490 $11,573 
Average, valuceses nee $2.10 : 





gives the records of ten men who have used plans as outlined, 
and shows the average value of their interviews to have 
been $2.10 each. 

The next chart shows results from the reports of sixty-five 
men for the past six months. “Banner Men” are those who 
enrolled in an “Efficiency Staff” and reported $250 or more 
per month in new premiums. “Front Line Men” are members 
who reported between $150 and $250 per month, and “Stand- 
ard Men” between $75 and $150 per month. Further com- 
ment upon these interesting figures is perhaps unnecessary, 
except as attention may be called to the average number of 
hours, average value of each soliciting hour and of each 
interview. 





Chart No. 15— 

SIX MONTHS’ RESULTS. 
al>Banner Men’ reportedc¢... ss sss wicieiee eee $67,375 
138 Front. Line Men reported: ......1.. seen .. 18,656 
21, Standard) Men:reporteds: «2s. +. ce eer 13,297 
65 Total: .262io¥ baie Chan eee $94,328 
BleBanner Men. 1. . tas eee aeere ie 11,788 interviews 


5,847 interviews 
9,113 interviews 


0 





26,748 interviews 


Banner Men......... 4.5 hours per day—$1.25 per hour 
Front Line Men..... 4.6 hours per day— .63 per hour 


Standard.Men .......4.7 hours per day— .85 per hour 
INTERVIEW VALUE. 
Bannerr cies, c2 ste cee ere ene a ec eee $2.36 
Bront{Line:. oe ae wn oe 1.00 
Standart s «oii: street nae eee 60 





With figures like these it ought not to be difficult to demon- 
strate to men, new or old in the service, that the difference 
between success and failure lies greatly with them. 


| 
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EW men are entering the life 

insurance profession daily, for 
the reason that it holds out greater 
opportunities than the average occu- 
pation. The life insurance man. is 
not held down, nor is he restricted in 
any way in the development of his 
ability. Perhaps, you are giving con- 
sideration to entering this line of 
work. If so, it is your business to 
select the company where the oppor- 
tunity for advancement is greatest. 
Our agency contracts are specially ~ 
designed for men who can produce 
results. This company recognizes 
the work of the individual agent. 
Follow your inclination, and write the 





Pittsburgh Life2«Trust Co. 


W. C. Baldwin, President Howard S. Sutphen, Director of Agencies 
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Chart No, 16— 
SIX MONTHS’ RECORD. 
New PREMIUMS. 
1912. 1913. Increase. 

IR Sensei Reto $688 $2,176 216 per cent. 
Dee Merete ret < sere 5 1,740 4,937 183 per cent. 
ere Cine Scans 816 Oh Wi 171 per cent. 
AST ae ore Macca ss 849 1,984 133 per cent 
LW SaciGettras sera 764 i SR 100 per cent. 
(Cleats gle ae eee 92T 1,831 98 per cent. 
f gerraiaiats. tyres weit ies 988 1,888 91 per cent. 
ote a abot On See 1,286 2,407 87 per cent. 
Dec meerteanine's ss 937 1,426 62 per cent. 
ie st doo Gee 1,063 1,665 60 per cent. 
LL Sos oie Hee est 1,191 1,750 46 per cent. 
2S Rarer sate bersteic arte 2,302 3,336 44 per cent. 
LO er erciece tte eee c 1,510 1,979 81 per cent. 
VA ch ayes ates 1,558 1,948 25 per cent. 
15 ae eterceeea ne coe 2,198 2,640 20 per cent. 
$18,811 $33,816 79 per cent. 


is shown merely to clinch the argument, if need be, that a 


definite efficiency plan may be made effective. This chart 
shows the six months’ record of fifteen men who reported 
as members of the Efficiency Staff. It also shows the rec- 
ords of the same men for the first six months of 1912 without 
any report which might tend to conserve their time and 
energy. 

To briefly sum up the whole: We believe that it is im- 
portant to adopt some very definite plans for continually 
improving service for those who enter our ranks. Experience 
shows that the best men come from other lines and know 
practically nothing of our business. Many of them have 
been selling things that appeal solely to men’s heads. To the 
selfish man. We must train them directly away from that— 
to the straight heart appeal. To train men to interest others 
in investing their means in an unselfish way is no easy task. 

Happy are the agency officers of a life insurance company 
who can make of themselves a background for-a policy that 
will transform the ideals of their salesmen, who by patient 
training and careful planning are able to make over a cold, 
calculating piece of machinery into a successful minister ot 
the gospel of protection for loved ones. 

Happy the general agent who, by farseeing methods, is 
willing to forego a few of the immediate benefits that some 
time seem to come to unscrupulous competitors, and patiently 
bide the time when he, by clean methods, has carefully 
gathered about him a corps of solicitors who work for the 
love of their office as well as the flecessary money com- 
pensation, : 

Happy the solicitor who, by close study and efficient co- 
operation with the general agent and the Home Office, builds 
up a clientele of men and women who rise up and call him 
blessed because he has been the means of convincing those 
who have passed on that a part of the plan of life was to 
live on through the unselfish deeds done in the flesh. Let no 
opportunity slip away from us, fellow underwriters, to build 
our part of the foundation right before God and man. 


“CREATIVE SOLICITING, RATHER THAN 
COMPETITIVE.” 


First Prize Essay. 


By George W. Johnston, President, The Johnston & Collins Company, 


General Agents, The Travelers Insurance Company, New York City. 

Competitive soliciting sells insurance by proving from com- 
parative statistics that there are many poor companies and a 
single good one. This enriches second-rate agents, enables 
ignoramuses to pose as experts, and is showy because the light 
is in a vacuum. For muddling a clear subject it is ideal; the 
method originated with the squid. It is as needless as using 


quantitative analysis to sell wheat, and false as figures. In 
malignant, destructive force, it is identical with rebating and 


twisting. As a gentleman’s occupation, it blends piracy with — 


garbage handling. 

Now, in an era of sanity, is the time to stop it. 
is forward; management grows not clean merely but aseptic; 
we work under microscopes. Ferdal warfare ceases; from 
old discords and barbarisms is evolving a code of ethics. 
Amid such renaissance this evil survives like weeds among 
crops, half-tamed brutish instincts or inherited blood taint; 
an anachronism, echo of inquisitions, a harking back to 
bigotry. It violates the true professional creed—not self 
alone, but Insurance! 

Fair Competition. 

Nobody objects to fair competition, which is the life of 
life insurance. It is keener to-day than ever, insurers more 
critical, agents abler. Dreamers say insurance sells itself; 
let them try it! We are zealous or starve. Some things, 
though, are taboo: poisoned weapons, the stiletto. Bankers 
never villify bankers, or doctors belittle doctors. Only quacks 
practise insurance defamation. It robs better men. It ob- 
structs, for buyers are not fools; rings false, arouses sus- 
picion. It fails; nobody wins woman’s love or man’s confi- 
derce decrying rivals.. It worse than fails; it kills business; 
the listener, puzzled, bored by controversy, concludes insur- 
ance is a mystery, all companies questionable. Such work is 
no profession, only a sorry trade. 

Who are we that sink so low? We boast of our mission as 
apostles of altruism. Then live our gospel! Be no selfish 
hypocrites! Paralleling obligation to insure is our obliga- 
tion—though for others, all others—clients, companies, 
brother agents. Others originated insurance; we are but 
heirs through grace, tenants at sufferance, trustees. Let us 
then create, not destroy; help, not hinder, our whole greal 
institution; say of rivals what we would have rivals say of 
us; make it easier for other men to sell, so that everywhere 


The trend. 


the most possible families may be safeguarded, age univer- ~ 


sally sheltered, insurance grow in respect and affection. 

Success begins with this subjective attitude. Creative 
soliciting is knowing first insurance, then what not to say, 
what to say, how to say it. 
himself. Figures do not sell insurance, manhood does. What 
wins is ultimate purpose, one’s better self. What do we 
seek—a living? Trickery is the hard way to earn it. If 
more, to live not long but largely, bequeath to our children 
a name, there are surer ways. Higher than achievement is 
the aim to be, to live clean, extract work’s essence, be all 
our natures can attain. These considerations, the upward, 
inward look and not the words he speaks, differentiate up- 
builder from destroyer, true insurance man from sharper. 
Creation is inspiration; no formulae exist for character or 
guide-posts for genius. 

Avoid Comparatives. 

To overcome competition, decline it as duelling. Avoid 
comparatives and superlatives, because insurance is not ques- 
tion of better and best but good. Surprise by being different, 
generous; praise disarms like Aesop’s south wind. Knowing 
there is no best company or policy, say so. Show not how 
other companies are bad and yours superior, but that to in- 
sure is wise, all companies sound, yours and its policy so 
desirable that further search is wasted. More is satiety. To 
any man sick of statistics and scandal-mongers, it is refresh- 
ing to hear a big theme treated broadly. 


Creative soliciting is positive, not negative; leads, not fol-~ 


Our. 


lows; initiates demand, satisfies, retains by service. 
real competitors are ignorance, coldness, indifference, pro- 
crastination. ‘Focus effort here; know much to talk little, 
avoid technicalities, pronounce your clients’ shibboleths. 


“Fend hostility by dignity. Win confidence. Be likeable; for 


perscnal charm, the smile, the courtesy of greeting, the very 
manner of handshaking, trifles apparently, count more than 
dividends. When men like us they listen. Our message need 
not be new; great things are old, elemental things immor- 


(Continued on page 48.) 


Exactly how, everyone teaches _ 
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SERVICE: 


The highest ideal of life insurance! 





The State Mutual Life Assurance Company 


Of Worcester, Mass. 


BURTON H. WRIGHT, President 


enjoys an unequaled record of service to ils thousands of policy- 
holders and their beneficiaries, extending over a period of seventy 
years. 

Drop a line to Edgar C. Fowler, Superintendent of Agencies, and 
let us convince you that we have the right ideals that build for our 
mutual 
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The Agent and Broker Who Represents 
The Travelers Enjoys Great Advantages 







Every man is a prospect for more than one line of insurance. 





The Travelers Agent and Broker, supplying these several 
needs possesses the broadest and most remunerative field for his 
efforts. ONE AIDS THE OTHER. 














Guaranteed Low Cost Life Policies 
The Most Comprehensive Accident and Health Policies 
Liability and Compensation Insurance. All Forms. 










THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. Sylvester C. Dunham, President 
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tally fresh. There is one fundamental creative argument: 
men die, age is helpless, insurance protects. Human nature 
concedes the logic—for other people. Paradoxically, not the 
certain but the possible, fear not of death but ill-fortune, 
decides most men. They want savings funds with incidental 
indemnity. We call this selfishness; it is life’s healthy op- 
timism. Handle it tactfully, persuading rather than arguing. 
Consummate salesmanship is the art, almost poetic, of making 
attractive as privilege what as duty is repellent. 

Creative soliciting explains principles: that insurance dis- 
tributes losses; without it commerce would crumble, alms- 
houses*replace schools. It is safe; no laws so rigidly ob- 
served as those regulating it; no trusts so efficiently adminis- 
tered. Of modern machines this is nearest perfection. 


Individual Needs. 


Creative soliciting regards individual needs. What pro- 
portion of your income would continue after death? What 
comtorts would your wife retain? Your sons, would they 
receive education and a start? Your daughters, are they 
safe from social wolves? Your family now carries the risk; 
premiums would not be spent but saved. Cover still another 
hazard: women seldom understand investment; hot-house 
nurtured, should they be exposed to sleet? ‘Then by life in- 
comes insure your insurance. Outside of family are needs— 
debts to cover, credit to preserve. For partnerships, insur- 
ance is the cement of steel-concrete construction. Corpora- 
tions owe to stockholders conservation of rare personality 
which is coessential with capital, and without which railroads 
are streaks of rust. 

Give for profit advice so intimate, and we become respon- 
sible like lawyers drawing wills. To merit such confidence 
pays more than commissions. For the world loves its build- 
ers. It forgets the madman’s name who fired Diana’s temple, 
but holds in glad, undying rememberance him who reared 
the Parthenon. To build insurance, place but our one sound 
brick, laid true, in a structure, where others may then place 
theirs, this is constructive salesmanship. It is a man’s work, 
work for humanity. 





Second Prize Essay, 


By R. O. Miles, General Agent, The Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, San Francisco, Cal. 


In these later years Salesmanship has advanced to a scietice. 
It is no longer merely a weird and mysterious magic by which 
one man influences another to buy from him an article which 
he may or may not want. It is no longer, as it was in the 
early ages, an exchange of necessary commodities. It is no 
longer a happy hunting ground for the shrewd and unscru- 
pulous, but it has evolved from its first stages of necessary 
exchange, through all the mazes of charlatanry, bringing with 
it the best from each stage, until it has grown into a science 
and a profession. Slower than the professions of the physi- 
cian and the lawyer in its development, it has, however, 
reached a degree now in which it is building its own etiquette 
and coming to its own recognition. 

In view of this modern science of salesmanship I shall 
attempt to give you my ideas on the subject of creative solici- 
tation and shall endeavor to show that from the standpoint 
of the best mental laws and the best ideals of this new science 
of selling there should be no room for competitive solicita- 
tion. Of course there will always be competition, but life 
insurance soliciting should be creative and competition should 
not be coupled with the selling idea or be used in antithesis 
to it. 

Some successful agents state that only a small portion of 
their business is secured in competition. Others question the 
truthfulness of such statements and declare that 50 per cent. 
of their business is in competition. The degree of success 
of the first is generally greater than that of the second, for 
competition means argument and argument accomplishes but 
little. The reason such a difference in experience is found 
among men selling the same thing is because the first con- 


EQUITABLE 
ADVANTAGES 


Some of the good things enjoyed 
by Equitable Representatives 


The backing of one of the largest and strongest 
financial institutions in the world. 


A Participating Company. 


A Prompt Paying Company. 
Of the 5,153 domestic death claims paid by 
the Equitable during 1912, nearly 98 per 
cent. were paid within one day after receipt 
of “Proofs of Death.” 


A Company whose policies are standard con- 
tracts, drawn to conform to the insurance 
laws of New York and other States. 


A Company issuing every desirable form of 
insurance, including Corporation Insurance, 
Income Insurance, Group Insurance, Month- 
ly Premium Insurance, Home Purchase In- 
surance, Joint Life Insurance and a large 
variety of Annuities. 


A Company sufficiently large and strong to 
insure applicants for large amounts under a 
single policy. 

A Company whose policyholders include the 
World’s Captains of Industry, whose identi- 


fication with the Equitable is in itself an 
endorsement. 


A Company whose canvassing documents are 
comprehensive, adequate and attractive. 


A Company engaged in a broad “conservation 
of life’ movement—aiming to lengthen the 
lives of its policyholders as well as insuring 
them. 


The Society has openings in practically every 
State for energetic soliciting agents of 
character and ability. Address 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
165 Broadway New York 
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structs on what he himself creates, instead of destroying 
what another implants. 

In true creative solicitation the fate of competition is to 
be ignored. Don’t use the negative side of.a proposition, but 
tuse the positive or creative side. The negative leads to inac- 
tion through argument, procrastination, harmful indulging in 
personalities, directing the attention irom the proposition of 
use to the buyers, to a bickering over useless technicalities, 
destroying of another’s ideas rather than the creating of 
your own. The creative or positive side of soliciting leads to 
satisfaction and action. If forced into competition by some- 
one elise the best weapon against it is a knowledge of your 
own business and of men. The knowledge of competing lines 
of business is of secondary importance and should be kept 
behind you for protection only. 

Creative salesmanship is developed by the expert salesman 
largely through the implanting of right ideas in the minds of 
others in a non-argumentative, expository manner. With a 
creative foundation the constructing of your business may 
take place with little chance of competition becoming harm- 


thing to cause a need to be felt, and then when that need has 
been realized, see to it that the thought be carried out in 
action. Complicating the act with irrelevant or competitive 
matter is never good business and simply defers the desired 
result. The satisfaction of defeating another man’s argu- 
ments is nothing compared to the glory of a creative sale and 
its resultant respect, friendships and future business possi- 
bilities. 

Arousing the interest of the buyer in a creative sale, the 
positive or strong, physical, mental and moral characteristics 
assert themselves at once and give the first impression of the 
seller as a personality. Then a salesman must know how to 
relate the article to the man’s needs. This calls for knowledge 
of the thing to be sold and its merits, quick appreciation of 
the buyer’s wants and the ability to instill into the purchaser’s 
mind positive merits of your article. In other words, inter- 
est is aroused through efficiency in your personality, desire 
created through efficiency in your knowledge of your article 
and your subject, and the making of the sale is effected 
through efficiency in knowing how to bring a man’s thoughts 


ful; even though it does occur. What a desirable yet simple ~ to their expression in the ‘final act necessary to close. 


CAN YOU SELL ANNUITIES? 


We are the leading specialists in Annuity business. 
Special terms for Annuities on impaired lives. 


Good contracts for men who can sell our attractive Life, Endowment 
and Annuity policies. 


SUNLIFE ASSURANCECO.OFCANADA 


HEAD OFFICE, MONTREAL. 


ROBERTSON MACAULAY, Pres. T. B. MACAULAY, Man. Dir. 
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THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


MONOTYPERS 
LINOTYPERS 
BINDERS 


EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
ROOM 1126 WORLD BUILDING 


TELEPHONE 3892 BEEKMAN A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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When new thoughts are created intelligently and conscien- 
tious construction follows, the result is a feeling of confidence 
in the salesman; a feeling that a service has been performed, 
and whenever genuine service is rendered the question of 
competition does not arise. In other words, life insurance 
should be sold, not bought, that your client may justly look 
upon you as an authority and always consult you in the 
future as a friend and adviser. 

The true test of the real merit of a creative sale is the 
relation of the seller and buyer after the sale. The sales- 
man must render service to the buyer or there is not the right 
kind of a sale. Begetting in a man’s mind positive ideas, con- 
structing and shaping them along positive lines so that they 
grow into a mew desire which will be expressed in the motor 
actions of the buying, is not of truly creative quality unless 


the whole transaction has foundation on an honest purpose 
of benefiting both buyer and salesman. The right adjust- 
ment between purchaser and buyer must be satisfaction of 
having received a service well rendered and of having per- 
formed a good service. 

What greater commentary can be made on the need of 
men who create than to remind you of the fact that 5 per 
cent. of the people do the important thinking for the other 
95 per cent. 

In this, the twentieth century, the light of creative and 
constructive salesmanship is shining through the fog of com- 
petition, and we behold the power of education, creating, then 
constructing and illuminating, where in the past useless, often 
destructive, competitive methods held great business enter- 
prises in bondage. 
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The above chart, based on the report of the Spectator Company, exhibits the gross interest realized 
on the mean ledger assets of the twenty-seven leading life insurance companies of the United States 
The upper line represents the rate realized by the Union Central and the 
Only twice in the thirty years has any of the other com- 


for the last thirty years. 
lower line the average rate of all companies. 
panies earned a higher rate than the Union Central. 
competitor in the several years is shown by the dotted line. 
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The most favorable record made by the nearest 
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The Argument that 
Gets the Business 


—‘‘the Union Central pays larger dividends to 
policy-holders than any other company.”’ 


For proof of this examine the chart to the left—it shows 
how our company has, for the last 20 years, earned for its 
policy-holders a higher rate of interest than all competitors. 


“Tt pays to work for the Union Central.”’ 


For open territory address Jesse R. Clark, President, or 
Allan Waters, Superintendent of Agents. 


Che Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 








The United States Life Insurance Co. 


was organized and commenced business 


in 1850 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., President 





Its Policies contain the standard provisions 
prescribed by the various State Legislatures 
and have liberal CASH, LOAN and SUR- 
RENDER VALUES. 





The plans adopted by the Company are 
unsurpassed in clearness and fairness; and 
the LOW PREMIUM RATES effect a great 
and continuous SAVING to its 
holders. 


Policy- 


NO ESTIMATES—nothing left to chance 


or change. 





EVERYTHING GUARANTEED IN PLAIN 
; FIGURES. 





NON-PARTICIPATING INSURANCE 
Men! 


Agents will find our policies most satis- 
factory to their patrons, easily placed and 
sure to renew. 


The Best Insurance for Business 


We offer desirable contracts to active 
men. 
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WORLD-WIDE NEED] OF 


NEW YORK, OCTOBER, 1913. 
THE NEW FAMILY SERVICE OF LIFE INSURANCE. 
A MODERN ANSWER TO THE WORLD-OLD AND 


FINANCIAL SUPPORT FOR WIVES AND CHILDREN AFTER THE 
BREADWINNER IS TAKEN AWAY. 





How Lump Sum Insurance Fails to Fulfill the Purpose for Which It Was Intended. The Time 
of Death Not the Only Time of Need, but Life Income Contracts Begin 
Where Old Forms Terminated. 


This is the address of former National President Charles W. Scovel at the Atlantic City Convention. Mr. Scovel was impressed into service at 
the last moment to fill in the time in the program which had been allotter to the Hon. A. J. Montagne, who had been detained at Washing- 
ton. There was little time for preparation and Mr, Scovel spoke from hastily made notes—yet his address is regarded as a 
remarkably cogent elucidation of the real purpose of Life Income Insurance if there is sufficient demand to make it 


worth while, the article will be published in pamphlet form, copies of which may 


Let us first stake out our field a little. Leaving out 
of consideration the great general groups of service 
that life insurance renders to the community and the 
state, we come to the services of life insurance to the 
individual—services by the company to the individual 
through its contracts. There are four classes of indi- 
vidual services. One is the Family Service; the pro- 
viding for those who are left behind at the death of 
the breadwinner. The second is what we may call the 
Estate Service, that provides cash to settle indebted- 
‘ness and to liquidate the estate without forced sale of 
slow assets. The third is the Business Service, fur- 
nishing to corporations and partnerships the protec- 
tion of spot cash that will help solve the problems that 


‘are sure to arise when any valuable man drops out. 
A Valuable By-product. 


All of these services, you see, are rendered at death. 
The fourth service is rendered during life, without 
waiting for death, and is one of the main services, 
one that is too often overlooked as a real service, 
namely: the service of providing Emergency Cash and 
‘Old Age Independence. This is a by-product, inci- 
dental to every one of our contracts (except those 
‘upon the temporary plan), and it ought, I think, al- 
ways to be so presented. For that service is also 
It is protection 
to the man and his home against all times of sickness, 
or accident, or misfortune. Protection against his 
own dependent old age. Protection also to the busi- 


mess against panic times and all sorts of emergencies. 


And while I am in hearty accord with much 


be obtained at nominal cost. 


that has recently been said as to the very great abuse 
of the cash loan privilege in our policies, I do not 
think that we want to let that affect us for a moment 
in presenting the absolutely legitimate service that the 
necessary by-product of a cash accumulation, subject 
to the man’s order for time of emergency, gives to all 
who carry legal reserve life insurance. That is real 
protection. It is protection against what you may 
call partial losses of the life value, the loss where the 
productivity of the life is temporarily stopped by sick- 
ness or accident or misfortune. That is just as much 
a life insurance function as to pay a death claim 
(applause), if it is just as much a fire insurance func- 
tion to pay for a partial destruction of the property 


as to pay for a total loss. 
The Family Service. 


Now, we will this morning confine ourselves to the 
Family Service, taking effect at death, but always re- 
membering that the collateral service of emergency 
cash and old age provision is included in all cases. 
The family service that provides for the dependents 
after the breadwinner is taken is the taproot of the 
whole tree of life insurance. Here lies the great uni- 
versal human need that called scientific life insurance 
into being nearly two centuries ago, and has made 
it the institution that it is. That need lies deep in the 
loving heart of every manly man—“How can I pro- 
vide for my dear ones if I should die?” That need 
cries to heaven from the stricken heart of every 
widowed mother, “How can I feed my children?” 


The modern answer to this world-old and world 
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wide need is the institution of life insurance, with its 
millions of men, united in lifetime contracts, for 
billions of dollars to be paid to their families—an 
institution now everywhere recognized to be indis- 
pensable to the progress of the race. 

The coming of the insurance money into the home 
whence the breadwinner has just been carried out 
has seemed like manna from Heaven. And appar- 
ently it has been deemed all-sufficient that there 
should be an attitude of prayerful thanks that this 
manna has so descended, w.thout much question of 
how the manna is going to be kept and used. 

It has seemed positively miraculous that the very 
event which caused the family’s dire need should it- 
self bring in the money to meet it. The insurance 
money has seemed different from ordinary cash; it 
has seemed to be what the economists call ‘‘condi- 
tioned” money—worth more because of the conditions, 
becatise coming at the time of the greatest need. 

The Better Plan. 

Gentlemen, the economists have been right, and we 
have been right, in all our talk about this’ money 
meeting the greatest need, only because we none of 
us, knew any better! The world didn’t know any 
better. Everyone thought the best and only answer 
to the great need for family protection was to dump 
a lump sum of money into the lap of a widow who 
had never seen that much money before, and to do 
this suddenly at the very time when, whatever her 
need, she was least able to take up calmly and wisely 
the utterly new, bewildering responsibility of conserv- 
ing and investing that money. 

What was that money meant for? Insofar as the 
man meant it to glorify his memory, to cause people 
to say, “He was a good provider; he left so many 
thousand dollars of life insurance,” to that extent it 
did fulfill its rather ignoble purpose. Insofar as it 
was meant to cover his death-bed and funeral costs 
and other current expenses it also did fulfill its pur- 
pose, and in this it rightly deserved to be called money 
in time of special need. 

Death Not Only Time of Need. 

But insofar as it was meant to extend its protec- 
tion to the family on beyond those weeks of grief 
and bewilderment, on into the future years of the 
widow’s life and of the children’s up-bringing and 
education—insofar, that is, as this money was meant 
really to do for his family what he would have done 
if spared—to that extent this lump sum in the widow’s 
lap could not possibly, by itself, fulfill its purpose. 
The time of death is not the only time of need. Other 
and even greater needs keep coming for years as the 
growing children cost more and more to feed and 
clothe and educate. 

To do all this the money has to be mixed, as Velas- 
quez mixed his paints, with “brains!” Mixed with 
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expert investing brains, which this widow hasn’t got. 
If she seeks those brains in an adviser she has got 
to find character in him, too, or else the mixture of 
her money with his brains will be both explosive and 
expensive to her. Even if lucky enough to find both 
brains and character in her adviser she must always 
face costs, delays, troubles, and, at the best, enough 
risk of loss to keep her worried over the fear of com- 
ing to poverty in her later days. 

Worse yet, this seemingly large sum of money is all 
too likely to spell riches to her, in comparison to the 
sums she has been used to handling. If so, it does 
positive harm instead of good. She thinks she can 
afford things for children, home or self that she never 
could get before; or thinks, at least, that they can keep 
on living the same way as before. So the insurance 
money, if it is really to protect the family, has to be 
mixed not only with the brains and character of a 
disinterested adviser, but with uncommon hard sense 
of her own and the will power to scale down: the 
family living to the basis of four or five per cent. on 
the amount left after paying debts and current ex- 


penses. 
A Sudden Fall. 


A fearfully hard task it is for her to come down 
in the world to a lower level than she has been used 
to—a task almost impossible for her to accomplish 
abruptly and voluntarily and with the temptation of 
all that money staring her in the face. And yet if 
she does not do so, and do it quickly, it means living 
too well on the principal for a while, and then—abject 
and final poverty. And all this applies just the same 
to families living on the higher social levels as to 
those on the lower. Indeed, the higher the level the 
harder the fall. To scale the family living down from 
$5,000 to $2,500 is apt to cause more mental anguish 
and take more will power than to scale down from 
$1,200 to $600. 

Falls Short of Purpose. 

Gentlemen, when we look the plain facts in the 
face we see that the mere leaving of any sum falls 
most pitifully short of fulfilling the purpose of real, 
lasting family protection. Life insurance has not 
been really doing the thing we sold it to do! This 
was not the fault of life insurance. Its proceeds were ~ 
just as good protection as any other money the dead 
man could leave. Nobody knew any better way— 
excepting only the trust-estate way, open er to 
none but men of larger means. 

The fact is, the world has for centuries acca a 
whole new line of financial service—needed it with- 
out knowing it, just as for centuries it needed the 
printing press, steam, electricity, without knowing it. 

That new service is here. Life insurance has 
evolved it. It begins, like the old service, at that same 
time of greatest need, the time of death—but it doesn’t 
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stop there! It doesn’t leave the distraught widow to 
‘her own devices or to chance advices. It not only 
supplies the money, but applies it also. And it ap- 


plies it just as the husband and father did himself— 
just as she has been used to handling it—namely: in 
a regular monthly sum to meet the current monthly 
expenses. 

This monthly sum can be made much larger than 
the safe rate of interest on the principal, if invested, 
would amount to. And yet, it will continue coming 
to the very end of the widow’s life, however long; 
and though she die early, it will keep coming for 
twenty years in all, long enough to bring up the young- 
est child to maturity. Or, this monthly sum can be 
made just equal to a safe interest rate on the principal, 
and on this basis to continue through the mother’s 
life, and then throughout the children’s lives, and then 
to their unborn children until twenty-one years of 


- age—with the whole principal untouched through all 


those years, finally paid to these grown-up grand- 
children. 

Of these two fundamental plans there are several 
varities and many combinations. And this, new ser- 
vice can be applied to the proceeds of old policies 


- (in most companies), though originally issued with- 


out any such provisions—applied at request either 
of the policyholder himself, or of the beneficiary after 
his death. We can now work out a complete financial 
program for a man—including therein his old policies, 
-and what he can take now, and what he can plan to 
take later on—fitting all of them together in due pro- 
portion so as to accomplish all kinds of protective 
purposes to the very end, through all contingencies of 
the distant, unknown future. 
Real Protection. 

Here is, in truth, the new financial service the world 
has so long waited for. It begins where the old 
service left off. It really protects the family to the 
very end of their lives, and even to a generation un- 
born. It does for the family of the wage-earner or 
‘salaried man what no other machinery will do at all. 
For the rich man’s family it does the main service 
that he has sought through trustees or trust company 
and does it better and carries it further. 
_ ‘Gentlemen, we do know better now! Lump sum 
life insurance is no longer the real thing in family 
protection—though we once honestly believed it was. 
Monthly income insurance is that real thing. It takes 
a lot more time and trouble and knowledge on our 


part to explain this new service and fit it to the needs 


of a given family, and we do not get a cent larger 


“commission for doing so. But the simple fact is— 


and I put it straight to the conscience of every man 
here—that we are under the plain duty of urging this 
-real thing upon every prospect desiring family pro- 
“tection, beyond the small sum for debts and imme- 
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diate expenses. If that is what he means his money 
for, we must in all honesty tell him of the new service 
of life insurance that will make the money really fulfill 
that purpose. 

Always Applicable. 

“What!” you say, “urge the monthly income plan 
to the man who can only carry a couple of thousand?” 
Yes, sir, that’s our plain duty. If he can carry but 
$2,000 urge him to make the odd sum of $170, or 
whatever it may be, payable at once for immediate 
needs—with $10 a month through at least the twenty 
years certain, and through his wife’s life beyond that. 

Just think a minute what even these smaller monthly 
sums really mean—and how the world is setting its 
approval upon just such provisions in the mothers’ 
pension movement, the workmen’s compensation laws, 
the many plans of churches, institutions and business 
concerns for old age or disability pensions. Take only 
the mothers’ pensions now provided by law in eighteen 
States—in a dozen or more of them by laws of this 
year, so fast is the idea spreading. Take for example 
the new law of New Jersey, where we are now meet- 
ing. It gives nine dollars a month to a mother with 
one child under sixteen, with five dollars more for a 
second such child and four dollars more for each 
additional one. These sums are deemed enough to 
give the children proper education and religious train- 
ing, as well as mere support, or the pension will be 
revoked. 

The Pension Plan. 

Or take the pension plan lately recommended by a 
committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church to pro- 
vide for the families of its clergy. It deems twenty- 
five dollars a month to be a sufficient minimum for 
livelihood—and adds a comparatively liberal allow- 
ance for education of the children, viz.: $8.33 up to 
the age seven, $16.60 from seven to fourteen and $25 
from fourteen to twenty-one, if still dependent. This 
church, I understand, pays the largest average salary 
to its ministers, who are all highly educated, and, of 
course, belong to a high social level. _ 

These two examples alone are enough to dispel any 
doubts of our own, or of any, open-minded prospect, 
as to the practical wisdom of providing incomes of 
ten dollars to twenty-five dollars a month. That 
means the great bulk of our prospects, able to carry 
from $2,000 to $5,000. This is the class of families 
where the lump sum of money is least apt to give 
lasting protection and is most subject to risk of loss 
or unwise spending. It is the very class that most 
needs the new service of life insurance, and it is the 
class to whom we have been bringing it least. 

The Sure Cure. 

And yet we talk of being professional men, with a 
high sense of responsibility to those who must depend 
on our advice. Suppose a positively sure cure for 
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cancer had been discovered and had been in the medi- 
cine case of every physician for months and years. 
What would you think of a doctor who, when you 
entrusted to him the case of your wife or daughter 
thus mortally stricken, failed to use or even tell you 
of that sure cure, and went right on with the old- 
style treatment that, as he well knew, could only give 
temporary relief and delay a little her certain death? 
What would you think of him? What would you 
think, if all the doctors, having such a cure, only used 
it to attract rich patients? Eh? What would you think 
of them if they let the great mass of their cancer cases 
die lingering deaths, while pretending to give them 
the best treatment—merely because the new cure 
would mean a little more time and trouble for them- 
selves? What kind of professional men would you 
call those doctors? 

No, this parallel is not one whit overdrawn. It 
would seem more brutal for a physician to act thus, 
because the patient lies right there dying by inches 
under his very eyes. But we, too, are handling issues 
of life and death; and, quite as serious, issues of virtue 
and vice, of innocence and crime. When for lack of 
that ten dollars or twenty dollars a month that we 
well know we ought now to prescribe, some family 
is broken up a few months or a year or two after the 
father’s death, and presently the boy drifts into prison, 
or the daughter to the streets, or the overworked 
mother to her grave, the responsibility is no less ours 
because we don’t happen to be right there looking on. 

Wilful Neglect. 

We hold ourselves out to be professional experts 
in this very matter of protecting families after the 
breadwinner’s death. We urge him, in the sacred 
names of love and duty, to be examined and pay the 
premiums and leave the rest to us. Our companies 
have long since placed in our hands the one sure pov- 
erty cure that this man can buy for his own. State 
and church and business have adopted the very same 
cure to give to charity patients. And yet we wilfully 
neglect to prescribe it—neglect it most in the worst 
class of cases—and go right on prescribing the old 
lump sums, to be lost or wasted and soon leave the 
family even worse off than before. 

We can no longer say, “I didn’t know.” Dare we 
henceforth—dare we say, “I forgot,” or “It was too 
much trouble?” 





EVERYBODY’S DOING IT! 
DOING WHAT? 
WHY, SENDING IN A DOLLAR FOR 
A “BIG BEN” BINDER. 





NATIONAL PRESIDENT CLARK’S INAUGURAL — 
ADDRESS. | 

Strong and Progressive Platform Outlined at Annual 

Function of the Pittsburgh Association—Higher 
Degree of Professionalism Urged — Populer | 
Education, Conservation and Taxation 
to Receive Thoughtful Attention 
and Effective Action. 


For thirteen years your magnificent association has been 
accorded the self-appropriated right of inaugurating the new 
president of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
a function which has become as firmly fixed in an unwritten: 
section of the National Constitution as the President’s elec- 
tion. It has been my privilege and pleasure to attend the 
Pittsburgh “inaugurals” for many years, in varying official 
capacities, but to-night I am enjoying the rare honor and: 
distinction of playing the principal role. 

On these occasions it has been customary for the president — 
to discuss briefly the present conditions and influence of the 
Life Underwriters’ movement, and the work contemplated by 
the executive officers and committees on behalf of the Na- 
tional Association during the new administration. 

This great national organization has just completed 
twenty-three years of history, which have meant everything 
to the life insurance interests of the United States and 
Canada. With a present membership of eighty-four associa- 
tions in the United States, beside thirty-three in Canada, it — 
has been able to extend its influence into practically every 
city of any size in the two countries. 



























General Reforms. 

During these twenty-three years its influence and energies 
have been directed towards reforms and general improve- 
ment in field methods, legislation and better service to policy- 
holders. Our membership throughout the country seemed to 
have caught the spirit of the movement as was intended by 
its founder, the late Col. Chauncey Munroe Ransom, as. 
outlined in his address before the Milwaukee convention in 
1897, entitled “Origin and Growth, Present and Future, of 
Life Underwriters’ Associations,’ from which I quote the 
following two paragraphs: 

“There is a great and far-reaching responsibility resting 
upon the members of these associations, and they should 
spare no effort to protect the business of life insurance, as 
well as the associations, from the assaults of foes, whether 
they be within or without the walls. 

“Above and beyond the desire to see the association idea 
successfully carried out to its logical end, should be the 
determination to relax no effort which will place the busi- 
ness of life insurance on the topmost pinnacle of fame, and’ 
which will thus enable the men who at present constitute the 
membership of Life Underwriters’ Associations to leave to 
their successors an inheritance of good work and of duty 
well performed.” : 

Anyone attending the recent Atlantic City convention could: 
not fail to appreciate the vast influence and benefits to be 
derived from such a program as that presented, and how 
deeply that determination to “place the business of life i 
surance on the topmost pinnacle of fame” has become root 
in the Life Underwriters’ Movement. 


Life Insurance Education. 
Notwithstanding the far-reaching results which have al-_ 
ready been accomplished, a broader and more important wor! 
now confronts us, namely, Education, Conservation and Anti 
Taxation. Education, involving a higher and more scientifi 
training of agents and systematic instruction in the funda 
mental principles and necessities of life insurance for 
benefit of the insuring public. The life insurance agent 
the future must be educated and trained along the m 
careful and scientific lines, in order to give to his clients 
inteliigent and conscientious service which their individ 
needs, according to varying conditions and circumstances, r 
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quire. His services should be strictly professional in char- 
acter. Let me, therefore, urge all general agents and man- 
agers to exercise the greatest care in the selection of agents, 
contracting only with those whose intellectual and moral 
qualifications indicate their fitness for this high calling. 

Give mo place to the man who has been previously con- 
nected with another agency or company unless he comes to 
you well recommended, with an absolutely clean and hon- 
orable record. ‘If this practise is faithfully adhered to by the 
members of this great organization, it will not be long until 
the life insurance field will be free from the rebater, the 
twister, and those who misrepresent instead of represent the 
noblest institution on earth. In this connection let me also 
urge the elimination of the part-time agent in all metro- 
politan agencies or large centers. Gentlemen, the necessities 
of our business in the future, the protection of the insuring 
public against ignorant handling of their life insurance in- 
teresis, and the protection of those agents who are devoting 
their lives to fhis intricate profession, along lines of intel- 
ligent training and conscientious service, demand it. Higher 
education of the agent, and improved efficiency methods, with 
the elimination of those agents who do not show either 
desire or capacity for attaining to these standards of service 
and efficiency, should be the aim of every general agent and 
manager throughout the United States and Canada. 

Carefully Trained Agents. 

The agent who has been properly educated and trained 
should be familiar with the principles, practises and history 
of life insurance, beside a thorough knowledge of his own 
company, its methods and policy contracts. He should study 
the needs of his client, advise the particular kind of in- 
surance which conforms to his requirements, and instruct 
‘him in the fundamental principles of life insurance, its bene- 
fits and relationship to the life value, that the policyholder 
‘may at all times better appreciate the necessity of maintain- 
ang his insurance in force until the terms of the contract 
are completed in their entirety, avoiding all temptation to 
lapse, surrender or borrow on the policy, unless for a tem- 
‘porary emergency to prevent its lapsation. 

ife insurance is often called a business. Properly speak- 
img, however, it should be universally classed as a profes- 
sion—the educational training and qualifications of the pres- 
ent-day successful agent, combined with the character of serv- 
ice rendered the insuring public, having long since settled 
this question. 
Magnitude of the Institution. 


Let us for a moment review the magnitude of this great 
institution of life insurance, which has been built up by 
our American life insurance agents. Last year, according 
to official reports, there were 232 legal reserve life insur- 
ance companies doing business in this country, with admitted 
assets of $4,572,000,000, with 34,878,969 policies in force, ag- 
gregating $19,745,000, distributed over 25,000,000 lives. The 
‘annual income of these companies was $843,256,000, and they 
paid out during the year $645,056,000, besides increasing the 
reserve and surplus to the credit of policyholders $408,016,- 
‘000, the combined disbursements and increase of assets and 
surplus aggregating $359,675,000 in excess of the premium 
income from policyholders. When one stops to consider 
the real meaning of all this to the social and economic life 


of this country, can he be impressed with anything but the 


} 


most profound respect for the great institution of life in- 
surance, and can any agent fail to appreciate the dignity of 


his profession? 


Notwithstanding the immensity of the volume of legal re- 


_ Serve life insurance now in force, it is less than 7 per cent. 


| 


of the estimated commercial value of our American lives, 
which is computed at $350,000,000, consequently the life values 


| of this country are to-day more inadequately protected than 


any other form of commercial value subject to destruction. 
The National Association has really come into the fulness 
of its power for usefulness. Its membership, constituting a 
potentiality, the influence and force of which cannot be 
(measured by any known standard. As “service” is our key- 


note, it is our duty to study the lines along which we can 
best serve the interests of our policyholders, and by so doing 
we also render the best service to our companies and our- 
selves. 

The Special Committee on Education and Conservation, of 
which Warren M. Horner has so ably and efficiently acted 
as chairman, with the advice and co-operation of the Execu- 
tive Council, has presented to us a campaign of education 
for the benefit of the insuring public which must necessarily 
result in a more intelligent understanding of the fundamental 
principles of life insurance, a deeper appreciation of its bene- 
fits and necessities, and with a corresponding increase in the 
number of lives written and average amount at risk on tach 
life. The educational groundwork already accomplished dur- 
ing previous administrations has been magnificent. There 
are now over forty of our best universities and colleges 
which have courses of instruction in life insurance, and simi- 
lar courses will doubtless be installed in other universities as 
rapidly as circumstances permit. 

Life Insurance in Schools. 

The first course in life insurance to be adopted by any of 
our American colleges was by Harvard University in 1897, 
and the last one was by the University of Cincinnati, notice 
of which I received on Sept. 29. |Similar courses have also 
been introduced into a number of our business colleges and 
high schools throughout the country, and it is in this class 
of institutions, and even the grammar schools, that we wish 
to have introduced that form of instruction in life insurance 
appropriate to the grade of school involved. If our student 
class were taught in the various educational institutions of 
the country the fundamental principles, benefits and necessi- 
ties of life insurance, there would develop later an uncon- 
scious appreciation of the moral obligation on the part of . 
young men to provide adequate protection for their depend- 
ent ones or their estates against the ultimate destruction of 
their life values. ‘And this life or income protection would 
be more intelligently selected, more in keeping with their 
financial condition, and more consistent, so far as amount 
is concerned, with their individual life values. : 

If life insurance were thus understood by the student 
classes, its effect would soon be reflected through the me- 
dium of an increased volume of insurance written, reduced 
lapsation, fewer loans made against policies, a less number 
of foolish and vicious laws introduced in the several States, 
and a material reduction in taxation. 

The Conservation Movement. 

This brings us to the other branch of this great movement, 
which runs in a parallel channel, and at the same time is 
dependent on education, namely, Conservation. Under this 
head are involved all those elements of preventable waste 
and ioss, affecting the policyholder and company, and which 
come under the influence of the field representative, either 
in his individual or co-operative capacity, as the case may 
be. I refer especially to Conservation in its relationship to 
the laws of health, the enormous waste from lapsation and 
surrender of insurance, the unnecessary borrowing on poli- 
cies, and the reduction of burdensome and unjust ‘taxation. 
Excellent work has already ‘been done by many of our Home 
offices, the Presidents’ Association and the Insurance Com- 
missioners’ Convention, on the conservation of health, but 
much additional can be done by the local associations through- 
out the country to aid in this most important line of activity. 
The lapsation and surrender of insurance constitutes an ap- 
palling waste, much of which could be saved through the 
medium of systematic effort and education of the public, as 
previously outlined. The greatest contributing factor to this 
enormous loss and waste is undoubtedly the securing of 
loans on policies, 94 per cent. of which is never paid back 
prior to the maturity of the policy or its surrender, which, 
in nine cases out of ten, is caused by the outstanding loan, 
resulting in decreased protection and increased cost in pro- 


portion to the interest paid. Gentlemen, discourage in every 


possible manner the policy loan. Don’t hold it out as a fib- 
erality of policy contract and an inducement to the pros- 
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pective applicant, for if you do, he is very sure to avail him- 
seli of the privilege in due time. 

In view of the constant increase of taxation against the 
premium income of our life insurance companies, by the 
several States and Federal Government, the question of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters using its influ- 
ence and good offices toward bringing about a relief from 
this intolerable condition was formally presented to the Atlan- 
tic City convention by Vice-President Edward A. Woods, in 
the form of a resolution that life underwriters everywhere ‘be 
urged to acquaint themselves with the inequity and iniquity of 
this governmental burden, and upon all proper occasions to de- 
nounce this wrong taxation policy of State and government, 
and aid company officials in every way in opposing it; that 
the one hundred thousand life underwriters in this country 
assume as their special duty the awakening of public senti- 
ment not only against the increase of this burden, but for 
its decrease; that committees by both the National and local 
associations be created to resist—and if possible secure—a 
decrease of this unjust burden to policyholders. 


It is the intention of this administration, in connection 
with thes proposed campaign of education and conservation, 
to give such publicity to this important question for the 
benefits of the insuring public that policyholders and legis- 
lators throughout the United States may be fully advised as 
to the extent of this State and National disgrace. 


Unjust . Taxation. 


Elizur Wright declared that the government should as 
soon tax its asylums or hospitals as to seek gain from the 
deposits which foresight and affection had set apart for the 
protection of thousands among the most helpless of its citi- 
zens. A tax on life insurance is nothing more than a tax 
upon widows and orphans. This declaration was made in 
1867, yet the burdensome and unjust system of taxation has 
steadily increased from 70 cents at that time on each $100 
in premium, to over $2 for $100, amounting in 1412 to more 
than $12,000,000 by the several States and Federal govern- 
ment. 


‘As was stated by Vice-President Woods, in his discussion 
of the question, this taxation would provide over $500,000,000 
additional insurance, increase the refunds of the companies 
over 15 per cent., pay all executive salaries several times 
over, or reduce expenses about 8 per cent. 


The German government, notwithstanding its great de- 
mands for revenue through the medium of taxation, with 
limited sources, compared with the vast and legitimate sources 
in this country, exacts a tax of less than ‘one-fourth of 1 
per cent. on the premium income of its life insurance com- 
panies, or less than one-eighth of the percentage imposed 
by our State and Federal government, and as an offset con- 
tributes approximately $12,000,000 per annum toward com- 
pulsory life insurance, or about thirty-six times as much as 
the revenue received by the government from the companies 
through the medium of taxation. 


Life 


The importance of life insurance to the State is also recog- 
nized by England, to the extent of exempting from income 
taxation what a man pays for life insurance, up to one-sixth 
of his income, taxing the man who does not carry life insur- 
ance, on his entire income. 


Insurance and the State. ae 


While the questions of education, conservation and taxa- 
tion have been discussed by. me in this address under sep- 
arate headings, the taxation problem is dependent on educa- 
tion for its solution, as the education of the insuring public 
and our lawmakers to the injustice of this iniquity means 
a reduction and possible elimination of oppressive taxation, 
and the ultimate conservation of millions of dollars for the 
benefit and use of policyholders in furnishing hundreds of 
millions of additional insurance for their dependent ones. 

Having dwelt at considerable length on this new era of 
progress and opportunity which lies before the Life Under- 
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writers’ Association, I do not wish to overlook or minimize 
the other important questions which have been so successfully 
handled by former administrations, and are yet live issues 
with us. 


It is my very great desire to see the extension movement 
continued, and local memberships enlarged, in order that 
the influence of the National Association may reach every 
agent in this country, and especially do I wish to recom- 
mend that, wherever practicable, all associations throughout 
the United States take advantage of the amendment to the 
constitution which was made at Atlantic City, providing for 
a non-resident membership, with minimum dues of $1, in 
order that the agents of smaller cities and towns and the 
country districts may be brought under the influence of the 
local associations, and also receive Lire Association News, 
the official organ of this national body, and be kept in touch 
with its beneficent influences and educational program. 

I wish to commend and urge a continuance of the Asso- 
ciation Club idea, which was inaugurated by former Presi- 
dent Sills and Vice-President Lewis, of Rochester, N. Y., as 
this plan undoubtedly stimulated the attendance at Atlantic 
City. and brought to the convention many of our representa- 
tives throughout the country who otherwise would probably 
not have been present. 

In conclusion, I want to ask, on behalf of the officers, 
executive council and committees, especially the Committees 
on Education and Conservation and Taxation, the earnest co- 
operation of every local association throughout the United 
States, for, gentlemen, it is only through your efficiency and 
unqualified support that these respective lines of work and 
influence can be accomplished. 


Course of Study on Life Insurance in the University 
of Cincinnati. 


The University of Cincinnati has arranged for a course 
of lectures on life insurance, and the first lecture was 
delivered on Sept. 30 by Frederick L, Hoffman, statistician 
of the Prudential, on the subject of “History of Life Insur- 
ance” W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., who until recently was secre- 
tary of the Cincinnati association, is largely responsible for 
this course. Mr. Bruehl is an alumnus of the university, 
and in arranging for the course secured the consent of 
several prominent life-insurance men to deliver lectures. 
On the day of the evening on which the lectures will be 
given the speakers will also be invited to address the Cin- 
cinnati association. . 


The following is a schedule of the course: 
1913. 
Sept. 30.—History of Life Insurance. 
Oct. 21—Principles and Theory of Life Insurance. 
Noy. 11—Economic Value of Life Insurance. 
(a) With Relation to the Family. 
(b) ‘With Relation to the State. 


Dec, 9,—Calculation of the Premium. 
(a) Varieties of Life Insurance Policy Forms. — 
(b) Relative Merits of Each, 


1914. 


Jan. 13.—Life Insurance. il 
(a) ‘As a Protection. 
(b) As an Investment. 
Feb. 10.—Organization and Administration. 
(a), Problems of the Executive. 
(b) State Laws. 
(c) Taxation. 
March 2.—Medical Selection. 
March 31.—Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 
April 21—Conservation as Applied to Life Insurance. 
May 12.—The Field and the Agent. 
(a) ‘Possibilities of the Field. 
(b) Increasing Responsibilities of the Agent. 
(c) ‘The Demand for College Bred Men in the 
Life Insurance Business. 


| 
| 
. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AND THE HIGHER LIFE. 
“Individual Responsibility’? Considered in a Threefold 
Aspect; in General Nature, as It Applies to Work 
of Life Underwriters and in Its High 
Moral Import. 


By Bernard R. Rose, General Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 


ance Company, New York City. Paper Delivered 
at Atlantic City Convention. 

“Tndividual responsibility” expresses the one indispensable 
condition of success of the life underwriters’ movement, as it 
also is at the basis of success of every movement and of 
every institution wherever human beings undertake to co- 
operate for their mutual interest and benefit, This holds 
good all along the line, from the world empire down to a 
business partnership of but two individuals. 

Everyone will admit the truth of this as a general proposi- 
tion, but in considering the subject of “Individual Responsi- 
bility of Membership” in life underwriters’ associations, it is, 
of course, desirable to be a little more specific, and to give 
an interpretation of the particular responsibilities the in- 
dividual member should live up to. Surely this must have 
reference to nothing less than the most vital principle which 
life insurance stands for. | 

Mind you, I am saying “vital principle,’ and not merely 
“what life insurance is and does.” This latter subject is 
often discussed in great detail and in an interesting manner 
in the press, on the platform and in company leaflets.. But 
for our present purpose we must go deeper, we must search 
for the very soul of life insurance, we must try to find some 
idea which~will comprehend in synthetic form the high mis- 
sion which life insurance is to fulfil; because surely that is 
what the individual life underwriter is expected to live up to 
if he is to prove true to the life underwriters’ movement 
and to the cause of life insurance generally. 

The Deeper Significance. 

Now, what is the deeper significance of the tremendous 
strides which the life insurance idea has made and the great 
hold it has secured on the public mind in such a compara- 
tively short time? Undoubtedly there is some great natural 
law at work here. Although I feel utterly unequal to the 
task of adequately expressing what is in my mind on this 
subject, I shall try to formulate it in words as best I know 
how: It is well known that nature provides a remedy for 
every ill, and it is generally conceded that the greatest evil 
of our time is a too great love of*money, an excessive striv- 
ing after the material things of life. This great besetting 
_sin permeates all grades of society, in practically every so- 
called civilized country on the globe. 

Now, in the development of life insurance we behold the 
beginnings of a new tendency or force, which is destined 
ultimately to supply man’s material needs on a rational and 
sure basis of mutual co-operation, thereby liberating his 
energies for the development of his higher nature, which 
higher and better nature always impels man to seek for his 
happiness not in self-indulgence, nor in the heaping up of 
material things, but in unselfish service to mankind. 

A Spiritual Force. 

Considered in this light, life insurance becomes a great 
spiritual force, instead of being merely a potent economic 
factor; viewed in this new light, we can clearly see that life 
insurance promises to do more for the real advancement of 
our race than any experiment, whether political, social or 
religious, of which history has left us a record. Do I hear 
someone say that it is blasphemy to class an economic move- 
ment such as life insurance with religion? I answer: Some 
very wise men assure us that the great religions themselves 
‘were, at their inception, merely economic movements. The 
Jewish religion, of course, had its origin in a movement for 
freeing the Hebrew people from bodily slavery; and many 
authorities assert that Christianity, in the beginning, was 
merely a protest against the economic conditions of the time. 
~ But if such a forecast of what life insurance is destined to 
accomplish for mankind be even within the range or mere 
possibility, does it not follow that we should devote our- 


selves to our work not only with the greatest concentration, 
but with genuine consecration? It is trué that some life in- 
surance men are imbued with this missionary spirit of single- 
minded and consecrated devotion, but, unfortunately, many 
are not. And then, how about the part-time man? How long 
will he be permitted to drag this noble calling down to the 
level of the street huckster? How long will he be allowed 
to interfere with the work of the regular agent, thereby 
greatly retarding the fuller development of this great spiritual 
force? 
Part-Time Men. 

We like to talk about life insurance being a profession, but 
in what other profession do part-time men flourish? Just 
imagine a state of affairs where practically anyone may as- 
sume the role of a medical practitioner on merely securing a 
license from some State department, and then continue to 
devote himself to his old vocation, whatever that might be, 
giving to his new “profession” only such dregs of his time 
and attention as he may choose, or possibly none at all. How 
long do you think the self-respecting members of the medi- 
cal profession would tolerate such a condition? Evidences 
multiply that the part-time man, this survival of the “dark 
ages” in life insurance, must go, and that very soon. The 
only question is whether we will get rid of him ourselves, by 
ecch man, at the home office and in the field, living up to his 
“Gndividual responsibility,” or whether we shall have to ex- 
perience the great humiliation of having this long overdue 
reform forced upon us from without. 


The elimination of the part-time man must precede the 
settlement of many other important questions in our business, 
every one of them also primarily a matter of “individual 
responsibility.” 

But more important than all other considerations is the 
deep moral significance of this question of “individual re- 
sponsibility.” These words imply a condition which flows out 
of the great human quality called “free will,” because only 
where there is freedom of choice can there be individual re- 
sponsibility. No one would, for example, say of the ox or 
the camel that they have individual responsibility. It is 
therefore quite clear that individual responsibility expresses 
not only a duty, an obligation, but a great privilege, the 
greatest of all human privileges. It expresses the divine 
quality in man by virtue of which he is capable of original 
action not suggested, either directly or remotely, by the mere 
instincts or appetites. This being the case, may we not ask 
of the man who fails to live up to his individual responsi- 
bility, “To what purpose are you a man at all?” 


*The Soul of Life Insurance. 

But if it is our imperative duty by the very necessity of 
our higher human nature to live up to our individual re- 
sponsibility, not merely in the conventional sense, but with 
reference to the very soul of life insurance, it becomes a 
vital question, “Where shall we find the soul of life insur- 
ance?” No one can discover it for us. We. cannot find it 
described in text books. There is only one place where we 
must look for it. .We must find it in our hearts and in our 
lives. If we have God in our hearts, we possess the “soul 
of life insurance,’ because we are then able to catch the 
vision of His great plan for the march of mankind “onward 
and upward forever,” in which plan life insurance is to play, 
indeed, is already beginning to play, such an important part. 

Someone will perhaps interpose and say that it is all very 
well to theorize and philosophize in this manner, but that it 
is not easy to live up to such a high standard. My all- 
sufficient answer to this is, that nothing worth while is easy. 
It is always hard to pursue one’s ideals; but nothing in this 
life is more worth while or brings greater joy or more 
genuine satisfaction. The successful pursuit of ideals is hard 
because the mass of mankind still lives “by bread alone,” 
and I have just shown that it is this very conditionr life 
insurance is intended to remedy. This necessarily makes our 
business a most ideal one, and should be pursued in an 
ideal manner. - Shall we then not teach the great doctrine 
which life insurance enforces by the example of our lives as 
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well as by the precept of our daily labor? And if we do 
pursue our calling in this spirit, sincerely and whole-heartedly, 
our ideals are sure to win out. In the words of the great 
German poet-philosopher, Goethe: 

“When the crowd sways, unbelieving, 

Show the daring will that warms! 

He is crowned with all achieving, 

Who perceives and then performs.” 


YOU’RE AS GOOD AS THE NEXT MAN. 
Concentrated Optimism for the Man Sailing Under 
the Blue Banner. 


By Robert J. Mix, Manager, Prudential Insurance Co., New York City. 


It’s one of the most important moments in a man’s life 
when he realizes—suddenly, perhaps—that he’s as good as 
the next man! I know that you will not misunderstand me 
when I say that. Everybody detests a conceited man or one 
whe is overly impressed with the idea of his own importance 
and ability, but, by the same token, it’s almost, if not quite, 
as great a mistake for a fellow to underestimate his own 
ability ! 

Modesty is an excellent quality—a most admirable one— 
but a man may be so modest and so skeptical as to his own 
powers and ability that he fails utterly to accomplish what 
he should in his journey through this world! You're as 
good as the next man in the sense that no man may forbid 
you the right to choose your vocation—to labor as hard as 
you please in that vocation—to develop your intellect as far 
as you like—to aim as high as you please and to enjoy the 
frutts of your toil! 

In these wonderfully important particulars you’re the equal 
of any man! Possibly you may not consider yourself as 
“good” in a moral sense as some others whom you may know, 
but your right to recognition as an individual—your right to 
that glorious possession—oportunity—is as great as any 
man's! If you keep yourself physically and morally clean, 
and it you’re trying to make the best out of your God-given 
powers, you're not to be looked down upon by anybody! 

As I remarked in one of my paper talks with you, it’s 
splendid to know that you dominate yourself and can, in a 
large measure, direct your own energies and make of your- 
self what you will! It’s splendid to be alive and to do as 
you please with every new day as it comes along! It’s great, 
my brother life insurance man, to be occupied in a vocation 
which is as clean and helpful and elevating as ours, and it’s a 
wonderfully inspiring moment in our lives when we realize 
that all these things are true! Such a consciousness never 
somes to many men. Has it ever come to you? Are you in- 
clined to underrate your individual ability and your indi- 
vidual opportunity ? 


You hear of men who are doing great things in our call- 
ing. How does it affect you when such stories come to your 
ears? Do you promptly take the position that such feats 
are beyond yow or are you wise enough. to take the only 
right course and say to yourself, “That fellow’s opportunity 
is no better than mine, he has no better brains than I and, if 
[ avail myself of my opportunity and use my brains, J can 
do just as great things as he has done!” What wonderful 
results have been accomplished in this world, my friends, By 
men who made such a little speech as that to themselves! 

You cannot become conscious.of the fact that you’re a 
better man than you thought you were without being won- 
derfully stimulated thereby! You're immediately affected for 
good, your ambition awakes, and, when a legitimate “ambi- 
tion” is aroused, there follow increased effort, increased re- 
sults, increased rewards! I tell you, friend, you’re just as 
good a man as Jones or Brown or Robinson! Don’t permit 
yourself to think otherwise—don’t let any one else persuade 
you to think otherwise! Quit being satisfied to fill a little 
place in your calling. Expend the same effort and make the 
same sacrifices that Jones and Brown and Robinson do and 
you'll find yourself in their class, where you belong! 


OFFICIAL NOTICE | 








Atlanta, Ga., 
Oct. 10, 1913. 
To the Local Associations 


. 


of Life Underwriters: 
You will find elsewhere in this issue of the News 
a complete list of the various committees of the Na- 
tional association appointed for the ensuing year. The 
selection has been carefully made, with special ref- 
erence to the peculiar fitness of the members for the 


particular duties assigned to them. 


At this time I desire to direct your attention to the 
work of the press committee, of which Charles W. 


Scovel, of Pittsburgh, is chairman. It is the purpose 


of this committee to enlist (more generally than here- 
tofore) the interest of the local associations in secur- 
ing publicity for news matter relating to life insur- 


ance, 


To this end I would request each local association 
to appoint as a press committee two or three members 
experienced in newspaper work and otherwise fitted 
for this line of service. These appointments should 
be made at once, so that the good results of their ef- 
forts will be felt as soon as possible. 


The special duty of these committees should be to 
keep the public regularly informed through the papers 
of all matters of general concern which transpire at 
the meetings of the associations. They should also 
irom time to time furnish fresh news items which il- 
lustrate the benefits of life insurance in some of its 
many phases. ; 


To secure the proper handling of this matter by the 
papers, it will be necessary for the press committees 
to first get in close touch with the local editors. This 
can be done by explaining fully to them the interest of 
the public in live news of this kind. 


Let me urge local associations to promptly avail 
themselves of this simple but effective method of 
reaching the public with sucli information as will give 
them a better understanding of the beneficent character 
of our work. The good results will be reflected in the 
larger writing of new business and in the better per- 
sistency of that already on our books. 

For further information write to Mr. Scovel, who 
has had valuable experience along this line, and who, 
IT am sure, will be pleased to advise you. 

HucGu M. WIccEtT, 
Chairman Executive Committee. 
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‘THE EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION MOVEMENT, 


Warren M. Horner, Chairman of Committee in Charge 
of This Phase of Association Work, Sketches 
Necessity of Popular Knowledge of Life 
- Imsurance and Benefits Which 

Will Accrue Thereby. 


Horner Delivered This Address at the Inaugural Meeting of the 
Pittsburgh Association, October 6, 1913. 

The Education and Conservation Committee desires to 
respectfully recommend to the Executive Council the fol- 
lowing: 

First.—That all members of the association individually, 
and the officers in particular, consider themselves especially 
drafted to aid and promote the work of education in life in- 
surance in public schools and other educational institutions 


Mr. 


_of the country. 


Second.—That this committee be authorized to proceed 
under the control of the Executive Council to have a text- 
book written to be used in the campaign of education. 

Third—tThat this committee be authorized, with the con- 
sultation and approval of leading educators, to arrange a 
definite program of education, or short curriculum as it were, 
the detail of which, when arrangements are made, to be 
looked after by the corresponding secretary of the National 
Association of Underwriters. 

Individual Campaigns Discouraged. 

Fourth—That both the matter of education and the publish- 
ing of an institutional advertisement involving a series of 
human interest articles of fact and interest to the people, to- 
gether with the raising of funds for the same, be conducted 
entirely for the present by the National Association of Life 


Underwriters, and that there be no scattering by local sub- 


sidiary campaigns, other than in co-operation with the na- 
tional body, excepting such individual campaigns as may be 
deemed advisable by local associations as independent of and 
separate from the national campaign. 

Fifth—The committee further recommends the early ‘pub- 
lication of four or six of the institutional advertisements, one 
of which is to be upon the subject of taxation, at as early a 
date as is in keeping with due business procedure. This rec- 
ommendation is made with great earnestness on the part of 
your committee because it believes that such action will prop- 


erly visualize the efficiency of this whole proposition of the 


_the minds by this initial campaign. 


practical value to the people and the business of life 
insurance of publishing these human interest articles. Ar- 
rangements have been made to have these articles prepared 
without cost to this association unless they are finally made 
acceptable to the association. The committee is strongly im- 
bued with the fact that the companies who have not been in 
favor of this proposition, and the agents who do not under- 
stand it, will, by the publication of these additional articles, 
have photographed upon their minds exactly what the edu- 
cation and conservation movement, through the institutional 


advertisements, intends and will accomplish. 


A Preliminary Step. 

Sixth.—Finally, the committee recommends that a partial 
eall for funds be made through the local associations for the 
contribution of managers only, to defray the expenses of this 
initial campaign. That the companies who have already given 
pledges, and all other companies, be given to understand that 
the National Association invites their contributions and co- 
operation in behalf of this great work, but that a general 
campaign for raising funds be deferred until such time as the 
real merit of the idea be established and photographed upon 
The committee is satis- 
fied that the first call will ‘bring sufficient funds from the 
managers over the United States to defray the expenses of 
what is contemplated in the recommendations for the present. 
No individual, even those who are most earnest in the support 
of the work of conservation and education and the most san- 
guine of the scope of the movement for the future, can prop- 
erly visualize the value to the public and the business of these 


- institutional advertisements until they have seen them in print, 
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and unless they can be so written upon the subjects of taxa- 
tion, loans, surrenders, income insurance, old age insurance 
and business or corporation life insurance, and covering the 
broad economies of life insurance, they will not be published 
at all. This recommendation of visualizing the idea by pub- 
lishing some of the articles in advance is not alone the earnest 
judgment of the committee, but is predicated upon the very 
best advice of shrewd advertisers who can have no possible 
interest in this campaign, directly or indirectly. 
(Signed) Epwarp A. Woops, 

Jutes GriRrarpIN, 

H. H. Warp, 

L. L. Hopxins, 

W. M. Horner. 

The public mind in every walk of life is in a receptive mood 
toward high-class advertising. The committee during the last 
eleven months has very earnestly tested public opinion wher- 
ever time and opportunity would permit, and in no single 
exception has any thinking individual failed to endorse the 
idea, not just by perfunctory statements, but by a ray of 
light passing over his countenance when he once understood 
what was proposed. 

Interest the People. 

The committee has repeatedly, through its chairman in a 
personal way, made the statement that ‘ne people, the ones 
who paid the premiums, were the ones vitally interested in 
this campaign. These and other utterances on the part of the 
chairman of this committee were made in a personal vein 
because it was not deemed advisable to commit the National 
Association without full permission from the members of the 
Executive Council, and with the pioneering necessary the last 
association year it was utterly impractical, if any headway 
was to be made, to proceed by any such slow method. It is 
very gratifying that there has been so little criticism of this 
action, and what criticism has been given is cheerfully borne 
because the results speak for themselves. 

The only purpose in referring to this matter to-night is to 
call attention to the fact that eleven months ago here in Pitts- 
burgh I admonished those present at the dinner to not refer 
to this education and conservation matter as a personal prop- 
osition, and ended by whole-heartedly presenting the infant 
born at Memphis to ‘President Sills, who so earnestly and ably 
fought for the advancement of the National Association dur- 
ing the year just passed. However, let me remind you that 
it was necessary to put some human interest into this cam- 
paign of human interest, and the only way you can put human 
interest into a thing is to put a human being into it and back 
of it. Somebody had to take the responsibility. of being con- 
sidered a fanatic and that person had to be the goat, if the 
life insurance agents of the country en masse did not con- 
sider what was proposed rational. 

I hope the gentlemen within reach of my voice to-night 
give me at least credit for knowing and feeling the responsi- 
bility which was voluntarily assumed. 

Executive Council to Co-operate. 

With this plain statement of fact, it is my purpose when 
acting in the future as the chairman of this committee to be 
the mouthpiece of the committee under the direction and ap- 
proval of the Executive Council, all of whom deserve the 
most heartfelt appreciation of the entire insurance fraternity 
over the United States for their many able and unselfish 
acts in promoting the cause of true life insurance. 

It is my purpose to speak only in the voice of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, because this movement of 
education and conservation in the many ramifications which 
it now contemplates and into which it will grow is too big 
and broad to be voiced by any one individual or set of in- 
dividuals, and it can only be considered in its due proportion 
as a movement marching onward hand in hand with the whole 
national body. 

The people and their interests have already been mentioned. 
Nations, political parties, one great political party of this 
nation, have gone to ruin because they put off the evil day, 
as they thought, or at least said, when they must take the 
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people into their confidence and work and strive conscien- 
tiously for the good of the whole people and not for any 
separate class. 

There. is a legitimate community of interest between the 
people, the companies and the agents in the business of life 
insurance. This community of interest will be cemented and 
promoted by the things contemplated in the education and 
conservation movement. It is to the interest of the people 
themselves and to the whole institution of insurance that we 


create intelligent attention upon the part of the public. 
Education alone is too slow. Had adequate education been 
indulged in beginning a generation ago, then a campaign of 
enlightenment through the medium of institutional advertising 
would not be necessary or at least as necessary as it is now. 


However, we are dealing with conditions as they are, not 
as they might have been, and the best way to look after the 
public’s interest and have them in a proper state of co- 
operation with us, is to inform them by the shortest route of 
the modern and practical way by publishing broadcast ovet 
the country institutional advertisements, which will convey 
due information of fact and interest to the people. The time 
to do this is to do it now, and not prolong the situation of 
unnecessary lack of co-operation. 


Education in the public schools and other institutions of 
learning is all-important and will take care of the oncoming 
generation, but if life insurance is to be made such a smooth 
running organization, as to stand the test of time in its present 
relation to the people, it cannot sit by and merely watch the 
onward procession of events, and not get aboard the band 
wagon. 

The people at large in life insurance and in other matters 
of great moment to them are only interested in that they get 
adequate and proper service in return for their money, and 
when once rightly imbued with this fact do not have an un- 
due interest in the affairs of any world movement. 


Why I Carry Life Insurance. 


I carry life insurance because my worldly possessions are 
not sufficient to maintain my wife and children should I be 
taken from them. My wife has never had to make a living, 
other than to attend to her household duties, and her time 
is. pretty much taken with them and with our children. I 
want our children to be good men and women, an honor to 
us and a credit to our country. To do this they must have 
education and home influence, which they could not have if 
they were to be separated. I want my wife to respect and 
remember me when I am gone, which she cannot do if I 
fail to provide for her. She may not be as attractive to an- 
other as a widow as she was to me in budding womanhood. 
I have no right to think any man would marry her, support 
and educate my children. A step-father makes a step- 
mother (and vice versa). My children are tender-hearted 
and would miss our caresses. I would not do anything to 
injure them now. Why should I in the future? Their hap- 
pinéss thrills me with pleasure. They are at the gate await- 
ing my return. If I am late they turn to their mother for 
comfort. When I am gone and have made no provision for 
them, she can have little comfort for them. “He that pro- 
videth not for his own is worse than an infidel.” I am not 
an infidel—Plowman. 


Practical and Theoretical] Training in Life Insurance at 
University of Pittsburgh. 


The University of Pittsburgh has recently added a new 
course to its evening school in economics. Through the in- 
fluence of the Pittsburgh association, practical and theoret- 
ical training has been arranged for in all branches of life 
insurance. Professor L. A. Flock, instructor of economics 
at the university, ‘will be in charge and prominent life under- 
writers of Pittsburgh will deliver addresses. 
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AMENDMENTS TO INCOME TAX SECTION OF TARIFF 
BILL ASSURE A SAVING OF $3,000,000 
TO POLICYHOLDERS. ; 


| 


Interesting Figures Compiled by the Association of Life 


Insurance Presidents—Resolutions Passed at Atlan- 
tic City Convention Plays Important Part in 
Securing Favorable Action at Washington 
—Great Influence of National Asso- 
ciation and Its Prominent Mem- 

bers at Crucial Moment. % 

From figures which have been compiled by the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, it is estimated that the 
income tax section of the Tariff Bill, which recently be- 
came a law, as compared with the original draft in-. 
troduced on April 7, assures a saving of nearly $3,000,000 
a year to life insurance policyholders through company 
transactions, while an additional amount that cannot be esti- 


mated is saved to many of them or their beneficiaries in con- 


nection with paying taxes on their personal estates. 


The original draft of the bill contained much ambiguous — 


language which life insurance men feared might be inter- 
preted against the interest of companies and their policy- 
holders. 
phraseology of the measure might not result in taxing as 
“net income” of companies the annual net addition to re- 
serves. The ‘Corporation Tax ‘Act of 1909, which the new 


One. very important point raised was whether the ~ 


Tariff Law supersedes, specifically exempted this item. On 
the basis of business done in 1912, the tax to all life com-— 


panies on this item would have amounted to $2,195,000, and 
it would have been larger each succeeding year. 
situation was pointed out to the leaders at Washington, they 
disavowed any intention of taxing this item and agreed to 


When the- 


an amendment clarifying the phraseology beyond any ques-— 


tion. 
An Immense Saving. 
The exemption of the returned premium portion of divi- 
dends, granted during the last days of the bill and nearly 
six months after the life insurance men began their cam: | 
paign, means a saving, roughly estimated, of about $700,000 
on the ‘business of 1911. 
$2,895,000. Based on the business of the present year, 
probably would total $3,000,000. 


These two items make a total of 
they ’ 


‘ 
In addition to these and various other items involving life 


insurance policyholders in their company relation, there were — 


important changes made in connection with their reporting 


of income as individuals or by such reporting on the part 


of their beneficiaries. The phraseology of that part of the 


first draft of the bill relating to the reporting of income by ; 


individuals, immediately raised the question in the minds 
of insurance men as to whether it might not be interpreted 
as taxing proceeds of life insurance policies as 


was improved from time to time until the following was 
adopted, providing that practically no life insurance returus 
in the hands of policyholders or beneficiaries shall be in-— 
cluded as income for taxation: 

Not Included as Income. 


“Provided, that the proceeds of life insurance poli- 
cies paid upon the death of the person insured or 
payments made by or credited to the insured, on life 
insurance, endowment or annuity contracts, upon the 
return thereof to the insured at the maturity of the 
term mentioned in the contract, or upon surrender of 
contract, shall not be included as income.” 

On the business of 1912, returns described in the above 
paragraph were as follows: 


Deéathrclatmi§” arson sen eieat on Goce $205,154,837 
Mndowments i. coheiea. eas soe lone eee 55,712,220 
ANNES Ros Sack cerita teks eect ee 

Surrender “valttes: se. coe ss Sela cee ee 87,388,216 
Dividends to policyholders ............. 92,795,105 


Total paid policyholders and beneficiaries. $448,817,715 


income. — 
Arguments for amendments were made and the language 
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No figures are available for estimating what the clearing 
‘up of this provision has saved policyholders and beneficiaries, 
for, of course, the provision would have applied only to those 
whese entire income is taxable under the law, namely, un- 
‘married persons receiving in excess of $3,000 a year and 
married persons receiving in excess of $4,000 a year. 


The amendment itself, which became law when the Tariff 
Bill was signed by President Wilson, is as follows: 


“Life insurance companies shall not include as in- 
come in any year such portion of any actual premium 
_ ~~ received from any individual policyholder as_ shall 

have been paid back or credited to such individual 
pelicyholder, or treated as an abatement of premium 
of such individual policyholder, within a year. 


The victory for the policyholders, after a full discussion 
during a period of months, should give us not only great 
‘cause for congratulation, but courage to take up the broader 
campaign against future increases of taxation and for de- 
creases of present. 

In a movement in which so many persons were interested 
throughout the entire country, it is difficult to apportion to 
each his proper share of credit. Many of the executives of 
our companies did heroic work, devoting their principal atten- 
‘tion to this all-important matter from the time the Income 
Tax Bill was introduced until it was passed. The Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents; with Robert Lynn Cox, 
was assiduous in its attention; as well as the American 
Life Convention, scores of thousands: of policyholders, and 
others. 

Some Friends at Washington. 

Life insurance had some good friends both in the House 
and Senate, and perhaps its best friend in the Presidential 
chair. President Wilson, in a public utterance, has said that 
he believed in so following the English practise as to exempt 
from the income tax that amount paid for life insurance up 
“to $500; and this broad policy shows an appreciation of the 
value of insurance that has never yet been shown by legisla- 
tive bodies in this country. 

But it is proper for Lire Association NEws to speak par- 
ticularly of the work of agents. So many agents, with so 
many Congressmen, Senators, public men and policyholders 
‘of influence, did such efficient work that it is difficult to par- 
ticularize. The Law and Legislation Committee, under Mr. 
John Dolph, with headquarters at Washington, gave much 
attention to the work. Using life insurance agents, many 
of whom—although from fields far distant from the com- 
panies’ headquarters—had great political influence with par- 
ticular and often influential legislators, showed the potent 
force that could be employed, and should be employed here- 
after far more effectively. 


The ‘‘Wall Street”? Attitude. 


It is recognized by all those who are on the inside of affairs 
at Washington that executives, however able, often did not 
receive from members of Congress the consideration to which 

they were entitled. The attitude toward “Wall Street” seemed 
to extend to the officers and even still more to the paid at- 
torneys of the great life insurance companies. A signal 
illustration of this was the side-tracking of such an able man 
as Drawin P. Kingsley by the Senate Committee, when at the 

hearing Senator Sharp Williams, of Mississippi, consumed a 
‘large part of the precious time on the threadbare and ten ot 

twenty year old subject of campaign contributions—made by 

-a Democratic President—and in trying to prove that because 
he (Senator Williams) did not get back all he paid in from 
a three year old policy, the company must have made the dif- 
ference and not be mutual. 

H It was noticeable how in all powerful circles the life insur- 
“ance agent was recognized as really representing his clients 
and having a potent influence, often companies representing 
powerful constituents of the Congressmen and Senators hav- 
ing influence. What effect Edward A. Woods and Lawrence 
“C. Woods had in the -hearing given to them by the President 
‘and. the brief submitted by them the week the bill passed the 


¥ 
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House, cannot be stated; but the fact remains that three im- 
portant amendments to the bill—viz.: striking out the words 
“or return of premiums;’ exempting surrendered policies 
and death claims—were made to the bill that very week, not- 
withstanding that it passed within a few days after that inter- 
view. 

It is claimed on good authority that the only hearing given 
to life insurance by President Wilson was therefore to these 
two agents. 

After the bill left the House, of course, such important 
members as Judge Hull still had a potent influence in shaping 
it; and Judge Hull was a frequent correspondent with, and 
an attentive listener to, many field men, including Reau E. 
Folk, of Nashville; Lawrence 'C. Woods and a great many 
others. It will probably never be known how many life men 
from all over the country exercised, sometimes a very quiet 
but a very powerful influence with one legislator or Democrat 
—or a Senator who was not approached and more or less 
educated by some active field man. The combined influence 
of this cannot be estimated and will probably never been 
known. The Senate Finance Committee, particularly Senators 
Shively, Williams and Gore, was interviewed and corre- 
sponded with by many field men; and towards the last, that 
astute politician, Henry J. Powell, knowing not only Senator 
James, but other men of importance, was most helpful in 
Washington. 

Great Influence of National Association. 


Competent authorities feel that the telegram sent 
by the National Association of Life Underwriters to 
every member of the Conference Committee, House and 
Senate, Republican and Democrat, and to the President, 
following up the telegram by a letter signed by the 
President and Secretary of the National Association 
while the Conference Committee was finally considering 
the amendment of the bill exempting refunds from taxa- 
tion, had a great influence. 

Certainly the fact that rarely, if ever, in the country’s his- 
tory a Conference Committee took up something that was 
not a point of difference between the House and Senate bills 
and amended it, exempting dividends, and without objection 
or point of order raised in either House, is a proof of the 
justice of our cause and its clients before this high tribunal 

The magnificent apostrophe to life insurance from Senator 
Sherman is alone worth all the effort of insurance men to 
have the cause of their policyholders placed fairly before 
Congress. 

Irrespective of the rights of the case, in which agents were 
strongly entrenched, and of their earnestness and zeal for 
their policyholders, there was the politics of the situation. 
Politicians are human; members of Congress are astute, 
shrewd men politically. No long argument was required to 
suggest the bad politics of forcing one or two hundred thou- 
sand active life insurance men, in their daily canvass among 
25,000,000 policyholders, to explain that the increased cost of 
insurance was due to Congress and this Administration, 

A Potent Argument. 

The program of the present Administration calls for de- 
crease in the cost of it. To increase cost in so valuable an 
vital a thing as life insurance was not a pleasant thing for 
public men to consider, especially when it affected enough 
voters to sweep any party from power. The blame placed 
where it belonged by thousands of active, energetic agents, 
talking to their own clients in each Congressman’s district, 
was potent. It was far greater, probably, than the fear of 
officers’ public utterances or even circulars to policyholders. 
Even in State campaigns, every experienced person knows 
that an argument by an outsider, however able, has nothing 
like the influence that an argument has direct from one of 
the legislators’ own constituents. 

The just vindication of the policyholders’ cause largely 
through the efforts of agents among others should give us 
great encouragement to proceed further. We should resist 

(Continued on page 13.) 
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THE PLATFORM FOR THE YEAR. 
The first official address of National President 


Ernest Judson Clark was made in Pittsburgh, on the 


6th of this month, before the Pittsburgh association. 


The full text of Mr. Clark’s address will be found 


elsewhere in this number. 

By long usage a new president’s speech at the 
annual reception of the national officers by the Pitts- 
burgh association, is regarded as his inaugural and 
his utterances on that occasion are considered as 
announcements of the policy of his administration, in 
the same fashion as are regarded the pronouncements 
of a President of the United States at his formal 
inauguration. It should be gratifying therefore to 
all members of the National Association to mark in 
Mr. Clark’s Pittsburgh address his entire sympathy 
with and belief in the three great problems to which 
the National Association pledged support at the At- 
lantic City Convention. 

Succinctly stated, the policy of President Clark’s 
administration will embrace an advocacy of a high 
degree of professionalism and the elimination of part- 
time men in all metropolitan agencies or large cen- 
ters; a thorough training and education of agents, and 
careful attention to serving the best interests of the 
policyholders. Education and conservation and the 
taxation problem will naturally be the subjects which 


will stand out most prominently, but in whatever di- _ 


rection association activities may be directed in the 
solution of these question, all steps taken will be 
guided by a hand of long experience in association 
matters. vee 

Through the amplification of the ideas to embrace 
within the membership of local associations those 
agents working in outside or country territory, it is 


now possible for every life insurance agent in the — 


country, who will subscribe to the ethics of the asso- 
ciation movement, to become affiliated with the Na- 


tional body and to receive each month Lire Associa-— 


TION News. That this is feasible is being demon- 
strated in a most practical manner by several of the 
local associations in the Northwest. With 


bilities of a greatly increased membership will not be 
overlooked and it is evident that Mr. Clark intends 
to give this phase of the work much attention. 
Unfortunately there seems to be an undercurrent of 
opinion from certain quarters that the National Asso- 


ciation, in the working out of the education and con- 


servation campaign and in the agitation of the taxa- 
tion matter, intends to overstep its limitations and 
impinge upon the prerogatives of other organiza- 
tions. 
tion, fatuously elated with its progress during the last 
few years, shows a disposition to arrogate to itself 
credit for which it is not justly entitled; that there is 


over 
100,000 agents scattered over the country, the possi-— 


It has been implied that the National Associa- 
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at the present time just a slight suspicion of a chip- 
on-the-shoulder attitude. 

Nothing could be more distantly removed from the 
actual facts, and, above all, there will be no attempt 
made to play politics, in the general understanding of 
that term. Safe, sanely progressive, but at the same 
time judiciously conservative, are the underlying prin- 
ciples of the present administration. Indeed, those 
who are most familiar with Mr. Clark, recognize in 
him the very qualities which will be necessary to tact- 
fully modify the opinions of the fanatic and to weld 
together into rational and effective action the many 
conflicting views of personalities. In the 
mental chamber of the National President hangs the 
adage, always to be seen: “Be sure you're right, then 
go ahead.” 


strong 


Education, which perhaps should be termed the 
keynote of the present administration, precludes the 
circuitous methods, employed in playing politics. 
When reforms are advocated appeal will be made di- 
rect to the people. It must have occurred to every 
agent, and it must be apparent to every individual in- 
terested in the amendments to the Income Tax Section 
of the Tariff Bill, that much of the legislation em- 
barrassing to the institution of Life Insurance, has 
been the outcome primarily of ignorance on the part 
of the people who elect legislators. The public at 
large does- not know what a tremendous factor in 
business prosperity life insurance is, and the average 
legislator is peculiarly obtuse as to who and what he 
was striking at when he struck at Life Insurance. 

As matters now stand it would seem that there 
would never be a superabundance of popular knowl- 
edge of Life Insurance, either with regard to the ques- 
tion of taxation and other forms of inimical legisla- 
tion or in connection life insurance as related to the 
home and family. That the National Association at 
its Atlantic City Convention advocated a campaign of 
popular education and that President Clark in his 

inaugural address reiterated its necessity, should not 
be criticized on the grounds that the public might be- 
come too well informed. 

This latter condition would be an impossibility. 
Life insurance has nothing to conceal and as an in- 
stitution it needs no apologist; its future success, as 
well as the future success of its representatives, de- 

pends upon the simple proposition of telling ALL, to 
ALL the people, ALWAYS and ALL the time. 
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“PACIFIC - WARD” 


Eastward”—North“ward”—South“ward”—West“ward,” WHEREVER you are, Mr. Agent 
“COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD” 


: PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest 
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Spalding Building, Portland, Ore. 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 





Amendments to Income Tax Section of Tariff Bill. 

(Continued from page I.) 
State taxation and create such a public sentiment as will ulti- 
mately make it not only impossible to increase State and Fed- 
eral taxation, but to have onerous, burdensome, annoying and 
often conflicting laws amended. It should cause life under- 
writers to feel the deepest sense of responsibility to their 
clients. There should be such-an organized effort on the 
part of underwriters throughout the country as to make it 
Just as impossible to have legislatures tax life insurance 
companies as the United Workmen or the Woodmen of the 
World. 

Many of these fraternal orders openly boast of their politi- 
cal power, and it is a fact that no legislature and no Federal 
bili dare even propose tax upon them. It is humiliating to 
think that the far greater latent power and responsibility of 
life underwriters has so long remained dormant. There is 
no other body that represents all companies—new and old, — 
mutual and stock, large and small, from all sections of the 
country. Indeed, during the recent campaign at Washington, 
one of the humiliating spectacles was the conflicting efforts 
of companies working against each other; bewildering legis- 
lators, who frankly said some companies asked them to do 
one thing and some another until between the two they did 
not know what to do. 

In many cases companies deliberately proposed to be ex- 
empted themselves from certain phases of taxation, while 
openly or tacitly encouraging the taxing of others. Life un- 
derwriters cannot, as an association, do this. They must 
work for the exemption of policyholders of all companies, 
from all sections, of all kinds, whether stock or mutual. In- 
deed, it was the conflict between the interests of stock and 
mutual companies that imperiled dividend exemptions: many 
mutual companies being either tacitly or openly willing to be 
exepted themselves if the stock companies were taxed, and 
the stock companies naturally, even if selfishly, insisting that 
if they were taxed, mutual companies should be too. No 
national association or no local body of insurance men could 
take this position; and this, in itself, is a source of great 


strength, in that our battle must be the cause of all policy- 
holders. 





Why Some Men Fail. 


With rare exception every man is underinsured; yet fully 
80 per cent. of the men approached for life insurance and 
in actual need of the protection will offer one kind of an 
excuse or another to escape the persuasive arguments of the 
interviewer. However, these men eventually buy and having 
bought become satisfied and persistent policyholders. 

Perhaps the most fatal mistake made by men entering the 
business of selling life insurance is that they are too ready 
to take no for an answer. They do not drill themselves to 
expect this mo and are not ready to meet it. 

“Can't afford it,” “Too busy,” “Carrying too much now,” 
all are knock-out drops for the beginner. 

A very successful and experienced life insurance solicitor 
once stated that he never expected anything but discourage- 
ment when he approached men for life insurance. Yet this 
same man has the reputation of writing, on the first or second 
interview, a very large percentage of his prospects. 

Life insurance selling is a game of the mind; yours against 
the other fellow’s, and if you carry away his application 
after receiving a decisive “no,” you win—R. W. Stevens. 
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THIS EFFICIENCY DIAGRAM IS CONSTRUCTED ON THESEREGay 
THAT AN INDIVIDUAL’S EFFORT FOR SUCCESS SHOULD BESpOnm- 
INATED BY THE IDEA THAT A STRAIGHT, LINE US 2A Shee 
DISTANCE BETWEEN TWO POINTS 


Point E is an individual’s 
visualized ambition. 


The straight line A-E is the 

* visualized course that this 
individual must hold in 
mind. 

The curved line 1s the gen- 
eral course that a success- 
ful individual will travel 
who keeps in mind the vis- 
ualized point and indulges 
in directly applied energy, 
remembering thata straight 
line is the shortest distance 
between two points. 


A, B, C and D represent the 
scope of an_ individual’s 
efforts, practical and other- 
wise, between just existing, 
A to D, and rising to 
maximum capacity, A and 
C. 

C is the highest point of ac- 
complishment that a given 
individual can attain. 


The dotted lines above E represent the actual course of a successful career of one who keeps in mind point E, 
and works in accordance with curved.ling A and E. 


Of course, the curved line A and E with the successful individual actually becomes a curved line to follow the 
course of one of the dotted lines above E or A-7, 6, etc., to assumed maximum, A and.C. 


Dotted lines below E, and between E and D, represent a lessening of vigilance and efficiency. A and D is just 
keeping one’s head above water. 


Below D is failure, and point 14 total failure. 


A. B and C is the forbidden zohe. 


The stars represent points of contact of an individual when he is working inefficiently or in an impractical way. 
Stars in the forbidden zone, bounded by A, B and C, represent points of contact of an individual where he is 
wasting his energy entirely because of being outside his sphere as a means to the end to be accomplished. 


The purpose of this diagram is to convey the idea that so many people are constantly working in the zone A, 
B and C, and represented by the stars therein, working out of their element, indulging in impractical and vision- 
ary things in their daily work. 


An important lesson to be learned from the diagram is that an individual will always reach a higher goal than the- 
objective, provided he work constantly for an objective and indulge in directly applied energy, eliminating waste- 
ful and impractical endeavor. 


By Warren M. Horner, General Agent, Provident Life & Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Copyright 1918. 
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I. LAYTON REGISTER PASSES AWAY. 
A Former President of the National Association and a 


Veteran in the Movement. 


I. Layton Register, who was president of the National As- 
sociacion for the asscciation year of 1900-1901, and a general 
agent of the Equitable Life Assurance Society of New York, 
died suddenly of heart disease at his home at Ardmore, Pa., 
on Monday afternoon, Sept. 29. Mr. Register was 71 years 
of age. He was one of the most prominent life underwriters 
in the country and was the oldest General Agent in the em- 
ploy of the Equitable, having been appointed its Philadelphia 
agent in 1863, just four years after the company was estab- 


lished. 

Mr. Register had always been actively identified with the 
Philadelphia association and was one of its founders. He 
was born in Newcastle, Del., April 3, 1842. . Early in life he 
became a solicitor of the Mutual Life in Philadelphia, and 
after two years’ service he then became connected with the 
Equitable. He was one of the prominent directors of the 
Bank of Commerce and of the United Security Trust Com- 
pany, and at different times served as president of the Sons 
of Delaware. 


He was a member of the Union League. He was an elder 
of the Second Presbyterian Church, a thirty-second degree 
Mason; past master, Lodge No.. 51, F. & A: M., and past 
grand commander of the Cyrene Commandery, Knights 
Templar, Camden, N. J. rs 

He is survived by a widow, who was Miss Emma Volmer ; 
three sons and a daughter, the wife of Matthew Baird, Jr. 


Among the Associations | 


NOTICE TO SECRETARIES, 


Every secretary of a local association should send to 





us, as far in advance as possible, notice of the date of 
the next meeting of his association and the program. 
But do not wait for all details If doing so will cause such 
delay that the notice cannot reach this office by the 
elghth of the month. A brief notice is better than none, 
but the fuller the better. Directly after each meeting 
send an account of the business transacted and the oc- 
currences at the banquet, Including, whenever possible, 


coples of all speeches or extracts from the most Im- - 


portant of them. 


Baltimore. 


Many of the most prominent life insurance men of Balti- 
more and other cities of the East gathered in the largest, hall 
of the Merchants’ Club on East German street on the even- 
ing of Oct. 4 to pay a brilliant and an eloquent tribute to 
National President Ernest Judson Clark. 


The banquet room was transformed into a place of beauty 
and fragrance by decorators and florists. Marcellus H. Good- 
rich, chairman of the executive committee of the Baltimore 
association, was the toastmaster. After recounting the 
achievements of Mr. Clark he introduced Adjutant-General 
J. Kemp Bartlett, vice-president of the United States Fidelity 
and Guaranty ‘Company, as the personal and official repre- 
sentative of Governor Goldsborough. After conveying the 
deep appreciation which the Governor feels for Mr. Clark 
having honored the State of Maryland by being worthy of 
so high an office, General Bartlett spoke briefly against the 
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tax of 2 per cent., which the State levies on insurance 
premiums, urging the insurance men to work for its repeal. 

The Mayor’s secretary, Robert E. Lee, spoke as the rép- 
resentative of [Mayor Preston, who was in Chestertown. 

Kev. Dr. Charles Hastings Dodd, of Philadelphia, former 
pastor of the Eutaw Street Baptist Church, was the next 
speaker. He spoke of his intimate association with Mr. 
Clark, in his position as a member and a trustee of the Eutaw 
Street Baptist Church. Following Dr. Dodd, Roland O. 
Lamb, of Boston, president of the John Hancock 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, told of the rise of Mr. 
Clark in the employ of the company, and of the high esteem 
in which the company holds him. 

Rey. Dr, Polemus H. Swift, pastor of the Madison Aventie 
Methodist Episcopal Church, then made a strong plea for 
character, finding in the object of the gathering’s honor a 
modei of character. 


Mass., 


Fie closed with an eloquent plea for a single standard of 
morals for men and women on the grounds that no man 
of character would ever ask for any exemption for himself. 

Jonathan K. Taylor, local manager of the Provident Life 
and Trust Company, presented Mr. Clark with a large bou- 
quet of roses, each blossom representing a member of the 
local association. 

“T present this bouquet to you, Mr. Clark, and through 
you to your wife,’ he said, “realizing that whatever pros- 
perity and happiness have come to you have come through 
the love and companionship of your wife and children. Our 
inspiration as insurance men is to take care of such as they.” 


Short responses were then made by Thomas H. Bowles, 
chairman of the board of directors of the Baltimore Trust 
Company and ex-president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters; John Dolph, of Washington, D. C., an- 
other former president of the national organization, and Neil 
D. Sills, of Richmond, Va., another former president. 


Mr. Clark himself was the last speaker. As he arose to 
speak the entire assemblage was on its feet, singing the last 
verse of “Maryland, My Maryland.” He first expressed his 
deep appreciation of and gratitude for the wonderful tribute 
that had been paid to him. Then he outlined briefly what 
he and the men who will administer the affairs of the na- 
tional organization with him hope to accomplish. 


Cincinnati. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Cincinnati association 
was held on Sept. 30 at the Business Men’s Club. The speak- 
ers were Frederick L. Hoffman, statistician of the Prudential 
Insurance Co., and Professor F. C. Hicks, dean of College 
of Commerce of University of Cincinnati. 


W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., was elected secretary in place of 
Ralph Bloom, who recently retired from the insurance busi- 
ness. 


Mr. Hoffman spoke on “Training and Retaining Agents.” 
In taking up the matter of conservation, he referred to the 
great waste of agents who after once starting in to solicit 
insurance became discouraged and went in to some other 
line of business. Mr. Hoffman claimed that even a plumber 
or a bricklayer had to be trained before he was allowed to 
take up his trade, but in the life insurance profession a man 
is given a rate book and told to go out and get business. Mr. 
Hoffman also spoke at some length upon several phases of 
the business which had most impressed him at Atlantic City. 

Prof. Hicks, who followed Mr. Hoffman, spoke on the 
great economic and social service which life insurance is 
rendering the people of the country. He claimed that com- 
petition was absoltely necessary, but that it should be con- 
structive competition rather than that which is destructive. 


Connecticut. 

The regular October meeting of the Connecticut associa- 
tion was held on the 10th inst. in New Haven. The speakers 
were J. L. Loomis, H. H. Anderson, Lee 'C. Robens, R. J. 
Adams, F. A. Griswold, James ‘L. (Coyle and Maxmilian 
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Stein. The address of Mr. Loomis was devoted to the 
various phases of the taxation situation. Other matters 


taken up by the speakers were the Atlantic City convention 
and local association work in general. 


Detroit. 


There was a good attendance at the regular monthly meet- 
ing of the Detroit association, which was held in the Elliott- 
Taylor-Wovolfenden banquet hall on the evening of the 9th 
inst. Former President H. Wibirt Spence told of the work 
accomplished at the Atlantic City convention. In speaking 
of the non-resident membership amendment to the constitu- 
tion of the National Association, Mr. Spence called atten- 
tion to the fact that the constitution of the Detroit associa- 
tion as adopted last spring provided for a non-resident mem- 
bership with nominal annual dues. 

Announcement was made that the November meeting would 
be addressed by Judge Alfred J. (Murphy, of the circuit 
bench of Wayne county. 


District of Columbia. 

National President Ernest J. Clark was the guest of Clem- 
ent W. Huske, president of the District of Columbia asso- 
ciation, at a luncheon on the 2d inst. in Washington. Other 
guests were the regular members of the association and a 
few life insurance men who had not affiliated with the local 
body, and George W. Ingham, District Insurance Commis- 
sioner. 

Georgia. 

The Georgia association tendered’ a complimentary dinner 
on the evening of the 3d inst. at the ‘Ansley Hotel to Hugh 
M. Willet, who was recently elected chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee of the National Association. President Paul 
Dobbins acted as toastmaster, and told briefly of the honor 
which had been conferred upon Mr. Willet which had not 
been one of that gentleman’s own seeking. Mr, Willet re- 
sponded and in his remarks paid glowing tribute to the other 
officers of the National Association. 

Robert L. Foreman gave an interesting talk on income in- 
surance. Major Thomas Peters called attention to the fact 
that the Atlanta ‘body was the ‘first local association to sug- 
gest reforms in the matter of rebates and in the twisting of 
agents. 

Grand Rapids. 

An enthusiastic meeting of the Grand Rapids association 
was held on the 4th inst. at the Hotel Pantlind. Interesting 
talks were given by W. A. Willing, of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, and R. E. Billings, newly elected secretary-treasurer of 
the association. The officers elected for the ensuing year 
are as follows: President, F. M. Wright, Equitable Life of 
Iowa; secretary-treasurer, R. E. Billings, Massachusetts Mu- 


tual; first vice-president, A. H. Bennett, Provident Life and 
Trust Company; second vice-president, P. A. Geldhof, Canada 
Life. 


Indiana. ° 

The October meeting of the Indiana association was held 
on the 6th inst. in Indianapolis. The speakers were Edward 
H. Young, Dr. E. E. Flickinger, W. C. Flynn, Isaac Pinkus 
and George R. Wilson, all of whom spoke on the Atlantic 
City convention. W. C. Flynn reported that he had made 
arrangements with the Indianapolis Star for an insurance 
column in the Sunday issue. 

lowa. 

The Iowa association held its first meeting since the three 
mouths’ summer intermission at the Grant Club on the even- 
ing of Oct. 4. Some twenty members attended the meeting 
and took part in the discussion of plans for increasing the 
membership of the organization and developing its activities. 
Will D. Bowles, who had been delegated to the national con- 
vention at Atlantic City, told the members of that meeting 
and its results. 

Kansas. 


The Kansas association anticipates an active season and 
President H. O. Garvey has nominated committees as follows: 
Membership—S. E. Barber, Aetna, chairman; Richard ip 
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White, Germania, and Charles S. Sutton, National of Ver- 


mont. 5 

Finance—Elon S. Clark, Mutual of New York, chair- 
man; E. D. Clithero, floine of New York, and John T. 
Moss, Massachusetts Mutual. 

Press and Publicity—Frank B. Parker, Connecticut 
Mutual, chairman; Henry H. Hall, New York Life, and E. 
H. Lupton, Bank ‘Savings National. 

Entertainment—George Godfrey Moore, Germania, chair- 
man; H. M. Leonard, Home Mutual of Topeka, and ost. 
Hanson, Penn Mutual. 

Conference—E. W. Thompson, National 
chairman; F. B. Parker and Charles A. Moore. 

Executive—President H. O. Garvey, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Secretary Richard J. White, Germania; Treasurer, 
John T. Moss, Massachusetts Mutual; C. A. Moore, Equit- 
able of New York, and E. W. Thompson, National of Ver- 
mont. 


of Vermont, 


Maine. 


At an enthusiastic meeting of the Maine association, which 
was held at noon on the 4th inst. at the Falmouth Hotel at 
Portland, arrangements were made to prepare a membership 
card. J. Putnam Stevens, F. M.-Grant, D. S, Thomas and 
Sylvan B. Phillips, who attended the Atlantic City conven- 
tion, gave the members the benefit of their impressions of 
the proceedings. An interesting talk was also made by 
Charles Widmer, of the Home Office staff of the Mutual 
Life of New York. Des Es 

' Minneapolis. 

The September meeting of the Minneapolis association 
was held on the 27th of that month. J. Edward Meyers 
gave a brief outline of the proceedings at the Atlantic City 
convention. 

New England Women’s. 


The New England Women’s association met on he 4th 
inst. and fine enthusiasm marked the gathering. It was 
unanimously resolved that every woman present should con- 
sider herself a specially appointed committee to see that the 
attendance record this year would be perfect, with a view 
to having the association continue as custodian of the Waite 
trophy for attendance. It is anticipated that the next con- 
vention will see even a larger delegation from the New. 
England Women’s association than that which was present 
at Atlantic City. 

North Dakota. 


Members of the Fargo, N. D., association listened to a 
splendid address at noon on the Ist inst. by Hubert H. Ward, 
of Seattle and Portland, a former president of the National 
Association, and noted throughout the country as an insur- 
ance publicist, which followed an elaborate luncheon spread 
at the Gardner Hotel. 


The address given by Mr. Ward was one of great value 
to the life insurance men of the city. In recent years he has 
become the recognized authority on life insurance advertising, 
and this phase of the business he thoroughly discussed in a 
most comprehensive manner. His audience, comprising the 
city’s best known life underwriters, 
with his discourse and gave the speaker the closest attention. 


Philadelphia. 


Much credit was given Congress for its action in amending 
the income tax provision of the new tariff act, so that the 
life insurance companies of the country will not be com- 
pelled to pay a tax on dividends to policyholders by National 
President Ernest J. Clark, in an address at the autumn din- 
ner of the Philadelphia association, held at the Continental 
Hotel. While urging the members to exert every effort to 
prevent any increase in insurance taxes, either State or Fed- 
eral, the speaker called attention to the amendment to the 


act just before it was passed, which, he declared, will mean — 


a saving+to the policyholders of the country of about $700, 000 
per annum. 
The new national leader also advocated -education, con- 


was much impressed 
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servation and -united efforts among the agents to help the 
policyholders in every way. He believes that it is essential 
for the good of the future in the insurance business that 
agents be well educated and morally clean, and he called 
particular attention to the recognition of the important place 
the insurance men occupy as shown by 40 large universities 
and colleges that have inaugurated courses in insurance. He 
insisted that increased taxation simply places a burden on 
the public, as it must pay the increased cost made necessary 
by it, and urged the agents to do their best to create public 
Opinion against such legislation: 

Tributes were paid the late I. Layton Register, a former 
national president and an ex-president of the local associa- 
tion, and the late R. Dale Sparhawk, an ex-vice-president 
of the local association, by Mr. Clark and other -speakers, 
and at the business meeting of the organization resolutions 
were adopted on both deaths. 


The banquet was the largest ever held by the organization, 
there being more than 250 at the tables. Songs and vaude- 
ville entertainments were enjoyed during the courses and 
many cheers were given for “Home-run” Baker, Bender, Col- 
lins and Connie Mack. 

Frank D. Buser, of the local association, who was chosen 
national secretary at the recent convention, was given a rous- 
ing reception when he made an address asking the co-opera- 
tion of the organization, and other talks were given by Will- 
iam G. Carroll, a member of the National Executive Com- 
mittee; former National President N. D. Sills; Hugh M. 
Willet, chairman of the National Executive Committee, and 
FE. H. Plummer, an ex-national president. The toastmaster 
was John R. Fox, president of the Philadelphia association. 
Applications were presented for membership by 30 agents. 


Pittsburgh. 


For the thirteenth time in its history the Pittsburgh asso- 
ciation held its inaugural meeting in the English room of 
the Fort Pitt Hotel on the evening of the 6th inst. In point 
of attendance and enthusiasm it Surpassed any previous meet- 
ing of that body. Many of the past and present officers of 
the national body were present, including National President 
Ernest J. Clark, National Vice-President Edward A. Woods, 
Secretary Frank D. Buser, Chairman of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee Hugh M. Willet. The following former 
National Vice-Presidents were also the guests of the local 
body: Henry J. Powell, Neil D. Sills, Chas. Jerome Ed- 
wards, John Dolph. : 

Others prominent in ‘National Association work were 
Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion_and Conservation; Jules Girardin, of Chicago; Herbert 
R. Lewis, of Rochester, and J. J. Jackson, of Cleveland, both 
former National Vice-Presidents; James M. Dickey, former 
president of the Erie association; Frank Tracy, president of 
the Buffalo association, and Everett M. Ensign, correspond- 
ing secretary of the National Association. 

The only formal business of the evening was the election 
of five new members. 

President Royal S. Goldsbury presided as toastmaster and 
briefly introduced National President Ernest J. Clark, who 
delivered his inaugural address. Mr. (Clark in his address 
set forth the issues of the present association year, outlining 
the platform on the several important matters which are now 


’ before the National Association. ‘The full text of his address 


will be found elsewhere in this number. 

National Vice-President. Edward A. Woods was the next 
speaker, and he discussed the victory won by life insurance 
men in securing important amendments to the income tax 


- section of the tariff bill. 


In speaking of the great injustice of taxes imposed upon 
the life insurance business he said, in part: ; 

“Is the burden great? The tax of 70.cents for each $100 
in premiums of 1860—and imposed then for the purpose of 
defraying the cost of State supervision—has grown to over 
$2. The $2,000,000 exacted in 1890 last year amoyinted to 
over $12,000,000 in addition to over $2,000,000 of real estate 
taxes. - 


FQUITABLE 
ADVANTAGES 


Some of the good things enjoyed 
by Equitable Representatives 


The backing of one of the largest and strongest 
financial institutions in the world. 


A Participating Company. 

A Prompt Paying Company. 
Of the 5,153 domestic death claims paid by 
the Equitable during 1912, nearly 98 per 


cent. were paid within one day after receipt 
of “Proofs of Death.” 


A Company whose policies are standard con- 
tracts, drawn to conform to the insurance 
laws of New York and other States. ° 


A Company issuing every desirable form of 
insurance, including Corporation Insurance, 
Income Insurance, Group Insurance, Month- 
ly Premium Insurance, Home Purchase In- 
surance, Joint Life Insurance and a large 
variety of Annuities. 


A Company sufficiently large and strong to 
insure applicants for large amounts under a 
single policy. 

A Company whose policyholders include the 
World’s Captains of Industry, whose identi- 
fication with the Equitable is in itself an 
endorsement. 


A Company whose canvassing documents are 
comprehensive, adequate and attractive. 


A Company engaged in a broad “conservation 
of life’’ movement—aiming to lengthen the 
lives of its policyholders as well as insuring 
them. 


The Society has openings in practically every 
State for energetic soliciting agents of 
character and ability. Address 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


165 Broadway New York 
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“This amount would keep up over half a billion more life 
insurance. It would increase dividends or refunds by 15 per 
cent. It would reduce the gross cost of.insurance 2 per cent. 
It would pay the salaries of all executive officers of all the 
life insurance companies of the United States several times 
over; and it would reduce the expense rate of life insurance 
companies about 8 per cent. It is therefore no trifling mat- 
ter, irrespective of the principle. 

“Do we understand clearly, and does the public and do 
legislatures understand, what claim life insurance has to be 
encouraged, not handicapped by taxation? Charles Sumner, 
arguing against life insurance taxation when the nation was 
at war and was straining to the utmost every possible source 
of revenue, said: 

““What are the premiums? The premiums are themselves 
a tax. The premiums constitute the tax which the person 
insured pays for his insurance. * * * Here you are pro- 
posing to tax those who have taxed themselves that the 
nation might not have to support them. You are pulling 
down the pillars of the temple; you are undermining the 
structure.’ 

“Life insurance in its essence is not a money-making en- 
terprise, but a method of distributing a loss by combining 
large numbers of people. It promotes ‘thrift and reduces 
poverty and the consequent burden of dependents upon the 
State. It is used either to indemnify for loss, or as a sav- 
ings for old age or for both purposes in combination. It 
therefore partakes of the nature of fraternal insurance asso- 
ciations and of savings banks. Why, therefore, should it 
be the general policy of the State, as it is, to exempt from, 
or largely favor in taxation methods, fraternal and assess- 
ment associations, organized for exactly the same purpose, 
mutual savings banks, mutual domestic building and loan 
associations, mutual fire insurance companies, mutual marine 
insurance companies, ali organized for the purpose of either 
thrift or sharing loss, and yet impose taxes upon sound, regu- 
lar, life insurance?” 

The speaker concluded his address by referring to the work 
which the National Association’s committee on taxation had 
in view, and claimed that the campaign outlined would 
tremendously help and strengthen the National ‘Association 
and every local body. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Woods’ address, Mr. Goldsbury 
introduced former National President Henry J. Powell, who 
made an eloquent plea for new members. Mr. Powell-has 
few equals as an exhorter and in a short time 66 applica- 
tions for membership were handed in to President Goldsbury. 

Frank D. \Buser, the newly elected secretary of the National 
Association, discussed publicity, developing his subject along 
two lines, the possibilities of publicity and publicity of the 
right sort. “Let me give you,’ said Mr. Buser, “a concrete 
illustration of how publicity was obtained in another line of 
business. It is reliably stated that during the past year 37 
million dollars worth of bonds were sold by the bond houses 
of this country in denominations of $500 or less. Think, for 
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The Pacific Mutual is an open door 
of opportunity for high class field 


| Here’s A Fact—Look Into It. 
| 


A California Company with 


a clean past and a great future. 


Admitted Assets 
. 137,000,000 


a minute, what this means! Could these issues of bonds 
have been sold in these small denominations ten years ago, 
or even iive years ago? Could the public have been per- 
suaded that these investments were the proper form and 
kind for them to make in small denominations? We know 
that the public have made these investments, and what is 
the cause which produced this change?—purely and simply 
publicity. 

“The information as given states that there was a combi- 
nation formed by the leading bond houses throughout the 
country subscribing a fund to cbtain publicity for these 
small issues and to open up a market which heretofore had 
been closed. In the columns of the Saturday Evening Post, 
Collicr’s Weekly, Leshe’s and other standard publications, 
reading articles were published, explaining different forms of 
bond an stock investments, and an analysis, which, if 
properly followed, would tend to create in the mind of the 
buyer an answer to the question whether or not the par- 
ticular issue in which he wished to invest was a safe one for 
him to undertake. 

“On the side of the reading story of bonds and invest- 
ments appeared the advertisements of many bond houses. 
The solicitors selling bonds used the current issues of these 
magazines most effectively when they went to their patrons 
and. showed them that many of the securities listed and ap- 
proved in the articles were the same bonds which they de- 
sired to sell, making use of the fact that the advertisement 
of the bond house which they represented was accepted by 
the periodical which published the articles, and that carried 
with it some guaranty of responsibility. 

“That was a publicity movement, wisely controlled and 
carefully concealed. That is the sort of publicity movement 
we want to engage in, and to get over our reading stories in 
such shape that they will sink deep, and be retained in the 
minds of the people with whom we desire to do business.” 

Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Conservation of the National Association, delivered 


a stirring address, in whicfi he took up the matters to which — 


his committee was devoted and outlined the results which 
the committee expected to accomplish. ‘His address is given 
in full on another page of this issue. 

Hugh M. Willet, chairman of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association, was the last speaker. His re- 
marks were brief but highly complimentary to the spirit dis- 
played by the local underwriters. 


Utah. 


The Utah association held a special meeting, preceded by 
the regular noonday luncheon, at the Commercial Club in 
Salt Lake City on Sept. 20. The attendance was unusually 
large. One of the principal features of the meeting was the 
reading of an address given by John Wanamaker, of Phila- 
delphia, before the Leaders’ Club of the Fidelity Mutual 
at that organization’s recent convention in Philadelphia. 

Fifteen new members were added to the roster, all of 


$27,000,000 


Home Office, Los Angeles, CaL | 
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whom represented the Metropolitan Life, as follows: Joseph 
H. Lester, Abraham L. Littlejohn, Fred S. Stripp, Orson 
D. Thompson, W. J. Wimmer, F. J. O’Keefe, John Vitterli, 
A. B. Kesler, Emil L. Huber, J. E. Jones, F. D. Rhodere, 
F. D. McConnell, A Clyde Crawford, W. A. Moore, L. A. 
Rhoden. 

West Virginia. 


The West Virginia association held its last regular meet- 
ing on Sept. 27. J. P. Hanley and George C. Crook gave 
interesting reports of the Atlantic City convention. New 
officers were elected as follows: President, Geo. C. Crook; 
first vice-president, J. E. O’Brien; second vice-president, H. 
A. Vidall; secretary, Thomas S. Meek; treasurer, Geo. 
Baird; executive committee, H. M. Taylor, H. M. Kimber- 
land, T. B. Sweeney, F. E. Armbruster. 


Youngstown. 


The Youngstown association held its first meeting of the 
fiscal year on the evening of Sept. 30, at the Y. M. C. A. 
There were 20 members present. Preceding the business 
session an excellent supper was served. Following the regu- 
lar meetings the officers for the ensuing year were installed 
by retiring President P. J. Burke. The new officers are: 
Myron Eckert, president; S. B. Hankins, first vice-president; 
C. W. Hench, second vice-president; Frank B. Kearney, sec- 
retary; E. V. Clyde, treasurer. .The executive committee is 
Claude Worley, F. B. Hawkins, Lee Burt, H. W. Koons, P. 
J. Burke and C. W. Hench. 

Mr. Eckert in taking the chair told the members present 
that with the co-operation of every life underwriter in the 
city and vicinity he expected to make this the banner year 
of the association. 
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The following committees were appointed by the presi- 
dént to serve this year: 

Legislative Committee.—F. B. Hawkins and Leo Guthman. 

Membership Committee—Myron Eckert, E. V. Clyde, G. 
D. McNab, H. J. Weitzman, W. H. Griffiths, J. E. Hazard and 
S. 'B. Hankins. 


AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSUBPASSED 
IT 18 BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT I8 A SIXTY-FOUR YEAR 
BEPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETEEB 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 
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The above chart, based on the report of the Spectator Company, exhibits the gross interest realized 
on the mean ledger assets of the twenty-seven leading life insurance companies of the United States 
for the last thirty years. The upper line represents the rate realized by the Union Central and the 
lower line the average rate of all companies. Only twice in the thirty years has any of the other com- 
panies earned a higher rate than the Union Central. The most favorable record made by the nearest 


competitor in the several years is shown by the dotted line. 
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The Argument that 
Gets the Business 


—‘‘the Union Central pays larger dividends to 
policy-holders than any other company.’’ 


For proof of this examine the chart to the left—it shows 
how our company has, for the last 20 years, earned for its 
policy-holders a higher rate of interest than all competitors. 


“Tt pays to work for the Union Central.”’ 


For open territory address Jesse R. Clark, President, or 
Allan Waters, Superintendent of Agents. 


The Union Central Lite Insurance Co. 
OF CINCINNATI 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPERS 
LINOTYPERS 
BINDERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
ROOM 1126 WORLD BUILDING 


High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


TELEPHONE 3892 BEEKMAN 





EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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Entertainment and Reception Committee—Elias Jenkins, O. 
C. McCrillis, Chas. Rudibaugh, C. W.° Hench and C. W. 
Stilson. 

Press Committee—Messrs. R. L. Hartzell and J. V. Runkle. 

The Atlantic City convention was reported by the dele- 
gates who attended, each taking up that feature of the con- 
vention which impressed him most. (Mr. Burke spoke on 


“Efficiency.” Mr. Hankins brought out the good points of 
the monthly income policy which had been enlarged upon 
at the convention. Mr. Worley told of the conservation 


and education campaign inaugurated by the National Asso- 
ciation, and President Eckert concluded the program by 
giving the association his views of the gathering. 
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Men Who Can Do The Work 


are offered remunerative positions as field rep- 
resentatives in desirable territory. Good places 
are always open to the right men—those who 
can produce applications and collect premiums. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, President 


Address 
ALBERT E. Awpe, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Me. 


1850 1913 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., | 
President 
Finance Committee 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
Crarence H. Kristy | for a limited territory if desired, 
Pres. mane abe and secure for themselves, in addi- 
Wines are ee Poived tion to first year’s commission, a re- 
PresuChame Nat iBank newal interest insuring an income 

Epwarp TowNsenp for the future. Address the Com- 

pany at its Home Office, No. 277 


Pres. Importers and 
Traders’ Nat. Bank Broadway, New York City. 
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Trouble Proof «=e Policies 


ISSUED BY THE 


Som 
iFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


Metropolitan District 
220 BROADWAY 


General Agent 
ST. PAUL BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


THAT’S WHY AGENTS HAVE A MIN.» 
IMUM OF TROUBLE SELLING THEM 


Now Then! 





YOUR CARD 


as a representative of the “Oldest 
Life Insurance Company in America” 
will prove your best introduction 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 








Impregnable Strength 
Incomparable Dividends 
Maximum Benefits 
Minimum Net Cost 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 24 Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


A BINDER FOR 


LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS 
WILL COST YOU JUST 


ONE DOLLAR 
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An Official Conuminiration of Interest to All 
Members of the National Association 
ot Hite Underwriters. 


MR. HUGH M. WILLET, 

Chairman Executive Committee, 

National Association of Life Underwriters, Atlanta, Ga. 
Dear Sir:— 

In response to your letter regarding the “Federation of Insurance 
Agents” recently organized in Ohio, Missouri, and other sections -of the 
Middle West, it is a movement in which the National Association of Life 
Underwriters or its local associations can in no way share or participate. 


The necessities of such an organization to the fire, casualty, surety 
and other lines of insurance are doubtless apparent to those engaged 
therein. Life insurance and its interests, however, are so entirely dif- 
ferent and the foundation principles of the National Association of such 
character that in the judgment of its executive officers our interests and 
those of our local associations throughout the United States and Canada 
can be far better served by maintaining an absolutely independent existence. 


The great work which we have before us now is that of publicity, 
education, conservation and anti-taxation as applicable to life insurance, 
in addition to taking the best of care of this magnificent organization which 
has been built up during the past twenty-three years; consequently, with 
all due respect to our friends in other branches of insurance, our mem- 
bership cannot afford to be drawn into any outside federation to the 
possible injury of our legitimate interests, opportunities or National 
influence. 

Yours very truly, 
ERNEST J. CLARK, 


President. 
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THE STORY OF THE LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION MOVEMENT. 


AN INTERESTING HISTORY OF EVENTS WHICH GRADUALLY BUT IRRESISTIBLY — 
TRANSFORMED CHAOTIC FIELD CONDITIONS INTO A STATE 
OF ORDER AND EFFICIENCY. 









Development Of The Idea Passes Through Four Periods From The Early Years Of Local 
Initiative And Organization To The Present Day Era Of National 
Initiative, With Real Organization And Public Functions. 


By Charles W. Scovel, President National Association, 1905-1906. 
This article first appeared in the Fortieth Anniversary Number of the Insurance World. 





Are we merely “here because we’re here,” or do we know the reason why? 
are a member of one of the most influential and powerful organizations in this country? 
conditions as you find them to-day are the results of thirty years of strenuous and unselfish labor. 
Mr. Scovel’s story and learn about the movement which has made the solicitation of Life Insurance a digni- 


fied and profitable profession—Kditor’s note. 


In the beginning—Ransom. 

1 feel no irreverence in thus appropriating the first words 
of the Book of Genesis. This subject matter justifies it. For 
Life Insurance ranks next to Church and State as one of the 
three main institutions in which the millions of men unite to 
advance the wélfiare of mankind. And Chauncey Monroe 
Ransom, finding its methods of propagation in a state of 
chaos, created the Life Underwriters’ Association as the one 
fittest force to bring about, very gradually but irresistibly, a 
state of order and efficiency. 


Col. Ransom was editor and publisher of insurance jour- 
nals, successively, at Baltimore and Boston, in which latter 
city he died, December 9, 1901, at the ripe age of 70. His 
daily work brought him into close contact with the chaotic, 
dog-eat-dog conditions prevailing among the life insurance 
men, and at the same time made him the natural mediator, 
friendly to all and wholly neutral, to bring them together. 
He began his efforts at Cincinnati in 1870 and worked two 
years to secure finally the organization of the Cincinnati Life 
Underwriters’ Association. This was the first movement of 
its type to achieve even a temporary success; for it spread 
and lasted four years, whereas the only organizations recorded 
before 1872 (at Chicago in 1869 and at Pittsburgh in 1870), 
as well as several formed in the South in 1873-4, has proved 
mere flashes in the pan. Cleveland followed Cincinnati’s 
example later in 1872, and the next year the two bodies united 
to form the Ohio association. The story of these and later 
beginnings is told in Col. Ransom’s notable paper on the 
“Origin and Growth, Present and Future, of Life Under- 
writers’ Association,’ read at the national convention of 
1897, at Milwaukee, substantially as follows: 


Local Beginnings. 


“As in the case of both the Cincinnati and Cleveland asso- 
ciations, the State association undertook to regulate rebating 
and control the business practices of its members by hard and 
rigid rules. The whole idea at that time—which experience 
has proved to be a mistake—was to organize for the purpose 
of extreme action. Trouble appeared very early, and the final 
disbanding of both State and local associations, in 1876, was 
undoubtedly the result of this excessive ambition on the part 
of members to effect much needed reforms by stringent legis- 
lation, and a constitution and by-laws too exacting to secure 
harmony. Notwithstanding their failure the Ohio associa- 
tions were instrumental in doing away with many bad prac- 
tices in field work, 

“The next movement to organize a life’underwriters’ asso- 
ciation was inaugurated in Boston in 1883, seven years after 
the demise of the Ohio State association. The Boston Life 
Underwriters’ Association was organized April 18 of that 
year, at a meeting held in the office of The Standard, of 
which paper I became publisher in 1878. The Boston organi- 
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zation has been.conceded to be the first successful life under- 
writers’ association ever organized. With the inauguration of 
that movement in Boston began the steady spread and develop- 
ment of the association idea.’’ ' 
lt is more than a mere coincidence that the Pittsburgh as- 
sociation, the second one to prove permanently successful, was — 
likewise organized (March 2, 1886) in the office of an insur- 
ance journal. James Calvin Bergstresser, founder and editor 
of Insurance World, was the prime mover in bringing to- | 
gether the Pittsburgh agents, just as Col. Ransom had been 
at Cincinnati and Boston. 
In the fall of 1886 three other associations were formed: 
Michigan (Detroit), Minnesota (St. Paul) and Western New 
York (Buffalo) ; in 1897, New York (City), Maine and Phil- 
adelphia; in 1888, Kansas City and Chicago; in 1889, Cleve- 
land and New Hampshire; and up to June, 1890, Nebraska, 
Cincinnati, Baltimore, Providence and Vermont—making 
seventeen in all. Fourteen of them—being all, except Min- 
nesota, Kansas City and Cincinnati—took part through their 
delegates in starting the National Association. At this point 
Col. Ransom’s paper, above-cited, continues in part as fol- 
lows: 
National Federation. 
“At the time of the organization of the Boston association, 
and subsequently in the organization of other local associa- 
tions, the final goal looked forward to was the organization 
of a national assocfation. In 1890 the time seemed ripe to 
inaugurate this movement. At a conference in Boston, April, 
1890, between representatives of the Boston, New York and 
Philadelphia associations, Messrs. Tilden Blodgett, of New 
York; E. H. Plummer, of Philadelphia, and D. N. Holway 
and C. M. Ransom, of Boston, were chosen as a committee to 
issue a call for a national meeting in Boston, June 18, 1890. 
Fourteen associations responded to this call by sending dele- 
gates, who held a two-days’ session and completed in a most 
satisfactory manner the organization of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters. 
“As had been predicted, the organization of the National 
Association acted as an immediate stimulus to the organiza 
tion of local associations. During the seven years that hav 
passed since then, thirty associations have been organized, 
more than double the original number. Some of these asso- 
ciations are not now active, but with few exceptions all ar 
in a healthy state and are doing good work in the cause 0! 
genuine life insurance. 
“Following the signing of an anti-rebate agreement among 
its members individually, the Boston association was instru 
mental in securing the passage in 1887 by the Massachusetts 
Legislature of an anti-rebate law—the first passed by an 
legislative body in this country—the wording of which i 
doubtless familiar to most of the members of this body. 
Since that time the associations in nineteen other States have 
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been the means of securing the passage of similar laws; 
making twenty States up to date in which, under the law, re- 
bating is a criminal offense for the agent, and in some States 
for both the agent and the applicant. 


Improving Field Practices. 


“Other improvements, too numerous to mention, over former 
field practices have been brought about through the influences 
of association work. There has been an earnest effort to up- 
build the great system of life insurance as a whole, instead 
of, as in former days, trying to tear down competitive com- 
panies; and to-day instances are not infrequent where agents 
cheerfully assist each other jn securing applications. 

“Through the opportunities afforded to hear and meet men 
of other callings at the social gatherings of the National and 
local associations, the doctrine of protection has been liberally 


‘spread abroad and a general elevation has taken place in the 


public estimation of the men engaged in the business. 

“The future of life underwriters’ associations depends upon 
the interest which the members of these associations mani- 
fest in their aims and purposes. As in all large enterprises, 
loyalty to a common cause is an essential element of success. 

“Loyalty to the association means strict adherence to those 


Principles and practices which will continue to reflect credit 
upon all those who are toiling in the great field of life in- 
surance. 

“Neither the local associations nor the National Associa- 
tion are legislative bodies. In the future, as in the past, 
their ends must be accomplished by suggestions, precept and 
example. 

“There is a great and far-reaching responsibility resting 
upon the members of these associations, and they should spare 
no effort to protect the business of life insurance as well as 
the associations, from the assaults of foes, whether they be 
within or without the walls. 

“Above and beyond the desire to see the association idea 
-successfully carried out to its logical end, should be the 
determination to relax no effort which will place the business 
of life insurance on the topmost pinnacle of fame, and which 
will thus enable the men who at present constitute the mem- 
bership of life underwriters’ associations to leave to their 
successors an inheritance of good work and of duty well per- 
formed.” 

Truly Col. Ransom himself left such an inheritance, never 
to be forgotten. The National Association keeps his name in 
its constitution as its original and only honorary member, for 
whom that class of mentbership was created at organization. 
Over his grave at Newton, Mass., stands a fitting monument 
of granite, erected by all the associations, inscribed “In Grate- 
ful Recognition of His Inestimable Service in Their Forma- 
tion and Nurture,’ and thus characterizing his life: “He 
Loved His Fellow-men.”’ 


The Life Agent First. 


Like Ransom and Bergstresser many insurance editors else- 
where rendered inestimable service in helping to organize the 
local associations and assisting the whole movement by wise 
counsel and invaluable publicity. But with all due acknowl- 
edgment of editorial nurture and aid, the main credit for the 
inception, scope and influence of the association movement re- 
mains with the life insurance agent himself. 

It is significant that the agents, the men that did the com- 
panies’ fighting for them, were the first to realize that there 
could be such a thing as a common cause among life insurance 
men. They began in the 70’s and reached permanent organi- 
zation in 1883. Even the strictly professional forces, the 
actuaries and medical directors, did not organize until 1889, 
and it took the upheaval of 1905-6 to bring the executives 
‘together in January, 1907. Indeed, except only the fire insur- 

ance boards (needed in the daily routine of that business), 
mo other class of insurance men got together on common 
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ground as early as the life agents. The only other agency 
body is that of the local fire agents, formed in 1896. The 
organizations of fraternal, accident, casualty and surety and 
marine executives all date later than 1883. 

The thirty years’ record of the life underwriters’ movement 
falls naturally into four divisions, two of seven years and 
two of eight years, viz: 

1883-1890—local initiative and organizing. 

1890-1897—local initiative, with national federation. 

1897-1905— transition; ebb and turn of the tide. 

1905-1913—national initiative, with real organization and 
public functions. 





Transition Period. 


Col. Ransom’s paper has given us the most authoritative 
general survey of the first two periods, and of the purposes 
and ideals which have from the first animated the whole 
movement, even when there seemed least prospect of having 
them prevail in daily practice. Such a time of trial and tur- 
bulence was at hand in the third period, 1897-1905. Then the 
fires of company rivalry blazed more fiercely than ever. The 
years 1897-9 saw the hot finish of the race between the three 
“Giants” of their day to reach the billion dollar goal. These 
conspicuous examples were followed by many other com- 
panies. Things fairly sizzled. In the carnival of rebating 
other field practices also went to the dogs. 


Of course, all this affected the associations, Their high 
aims and efforts of 14 years were mocked by conditions al- 
most as bad as before they started. Weak members fell 
away, more of the weak locals than usual disbanded, and 
new organizing halted. From the roll call of 14 locals in 
1890 there was solid growth up to the 30 recorded in 1897, 
with their membership reaching 1,837. The record for 1898 
showed only 28 locals, with 967 members, a terrific slump. 
Something had to be done. 


Peripatetic Presidents. 


Here is where the National association first began really to 
take the initiative, by systematically stimulating the life of 
the local bodies whence its own life had been derived and 
sustained up to this time. It had no funds and no machinery 
to do it with. The initiative was taken by the voluntary action 
of President Richard E. Cochran, elected that year, in making 
himself the first of the long line of peripatetic presidents who 
have each traveled many thousands of miles at great cost of 
time and energy, and (until 1911-12) without a dollar from 
the treasury to do it on. By personally visiting “almost all 
the associations” Mr. Cochran stayed the ebbing tide and re- 
ported 26 locals and 940 members in 1899. ‘It took the suc- 
cessive efforts of Presidents Johnson, Register and Wyman, 
each exceeding his predecessor’s mileage, to bring both totals 
back to and above the 1897 mark by listing 35 locals and 
1,441 members in 1902. Presidents Farley, Ward and Dolph 
successively increased the pace, the conventions of 1903 and 
1904 devoted much time to discussing methods and means, 
prizes were offered. Also in 1904-5 an “Extension Fund” of 
$2,500 was raised by special subscription to be applied for 
some years to come in meeting the greatly increased cost of 
printed propaganda, addresses and correspondence centering 
in the secretary’s office, which Ernest J. Clark had already 
made a beehive. 

As the result of all these valiant efforts, with a few stal- 
wart helpers in each administration, the whole movement took 
on new life. Local membership and fellowship was greatly 
stimulated and, while rebating kept on unchecked, the bitter- 
ness of competition and many of its incidental evils and 
abuses kept growing less. In many locals the sub-agents as 
well as the heads of offices were admitted to membership, and 
the leaven of the common cause began to permeate the entire 
field force as never before. The tide had turned, indeed. The 
1905 roll showed 45 locals with 2,032 members, and that con- 
vention broke all records for delegates present. Thus this 
third period, beginning in gloom, ended with the organized 
agents grown stronger and more united than ever—as though 
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made ready with prophetic foresight for the storm that was 
about to burst from an entirely new quarter and rage with 
unexampled fury. 

The Epoch-Making Year. 

At this distance one can look back at that year of 1905-6 in 
association work and say it was a wonderful year. As it 
seemed at the time it could only be described by the short, 
ugly word that General Sherman used for war. But just as 
war always does, that outburst of crowd-madness—attacking 
all life insurance indiscriminately, because of the uncovered 
faults of a few conspicuous individuals—welded the agents 
solidly together and developed leaders among them, not one, 
but many. In this strenuous year, though the president 
had to travel over 45,000 miles and devote practically all 
his tim2, it was no one-man job. Success was made possible 
only by the continuous co-operation of a dozen men, who 
traveled some thousands of miles apiece in attending hearings 
and conferences in the national work, in addition to the scores 
of leaders and thousands of agents who did active service in 
their own cities and State capitals. The result was to give 
to the whole association movement (to quote Secretary 
Clark’s 1906 report) “a strength and influence throughout 
the continent that it could not have gained under normal 
conditions in the next ten years.” 


The New York investigation had begun in September and 
its first effect, soon manifest, was to frighten the millions of 
policyholders and to start lapsing on a wholesale scale, with 
widespread misery among dependents to follow. To reassure 
the people was the first line of association effort. Of the 
president’s inaugural address on October 2—setting forth 
the “safeguards” of life insurance in plain words for the lay- 
man—10,000 copies were printed and distributed for use by 
the members everywhere. 

To Comfort the People. 

President Roosevelt, former President Cleveland, Secre- 
taries Garfield, Taft and Root, former Secretary Paul Mor- 
ton, Counsel ‘Charles E. Hughes and the Armstrong Commit- 
tee, and many others, were visited in October and November 
and interested in a fully elaborated plan for a great national 
dinner, to be given by the association at Washington and to 
be addressed by the President himself and a dozen of the 
country's biggest men of all classes—sounding a mighty unison 
of confidence in life insurance that would reach and comfort 
every policyholder in the land. Unfortunately, the very day 
the plan was to come up again at Cabinet meeting for final 
approval (which seemed assured) the testimony at New York 
as to the political contributions made by some life companies 
in 1904 filled the morning papers with the biggest scare-heads 
yet—and the intended unison led by that President did not 
seem “timely” just then. Nor had it become so, when con- 
sidered again in December and January. 

This important plan, on which a half dozen leaders spent as 


much travel and time as a whole year’s administration had 
usually required, was, of course, kept from any publicity at 
the time. It seems all right to tell it now, however, and it 
ought to have its place on the record because, while seemingly 
unsuccessful, it directly brought about results that were 
nothing short of epoch-making. In January, when President 
Roosevelt sent word by Mr. Loeb that the dinner plan still 
did not seem timely, he added, “But tell Scovel that I have 
just directed that their association be invited to send dele- 
gates to this conference at Chicago, and that I hope they can 
work to the same purpose there.” 


Summoned for Public Service. 


Thus it came about that the organized agents, who during 
23 years had restricted their own activity to field matters 
exclusively, were officially called on to act for life insurance 
in general and for the policyholders in particular. The 
agents’ delegates were enrolled with the State officials as 
regular members of the Chicago Conference; of the many 
company officials present, several were allowed to speak only 
by special consent. On this historic conference and the 
agents’ share in it, let me quote from an address at the 





national convention of 1911 by Wm. J. Graham, who took a 
most useful part in the events of 1906 as actuarial adviser to 
the Committee of Fifteen—slightly condensing his language 
as follows: 

“The revolution in life insurance, dating from five or six 
years back, has done much to develop the iorce of the agent 
in life insurance affairs. Superintendent Potter [of Illinois] 
in his address to-day emphasized the importance of the agent’s. 
position as a representative alike of the policyholder and the 
company. I think much of this recognition of the dual 
capacity of the agent was first won by the represen- 
tatives of the Life Underwriters’ Association at the conven- 
tion of Governors, Attorneys General and insurance commis- 
sioners at Chicago in February, 1906. 

The Chicago Conference. 

“This was an epochal convention, the first that ever brought 
together the officials of the different States in joint conference 
to make for uniform action and uniform laws. Company 
officials beyond number were present at the convention and 
later, before the famous Committee of Fifteen which 
emanated from this convention. Unfortunately and unreason- 
ingly the utterances of company officials were discounted at 
that time. It was then that the agent stepped in for the 
recognition which was due him as a representative of the 
policyholder, as well as of the company. The words of the 
agent, as spoken by Mr. Scovel and Mr. McMullen, and later 
by Wm. C. Johnston, Chas. Jerome Edwards and others, won 
from State officials and Legislatures consideration which was. 
denied at that time to the utterances of the officials, The 
agent at that time took his part in the reconstruction era and 
in forwarding the renaissance of life insurance—and took it 
well.” 

The incalculable benefit gained by the Chicago conference 
was to hold back the tidal wave of extreme legislation that 
then threatened to sweep through most of the States. In re- 
straining the legislators at that time, and in helping later on 
to enact the moderate reform laws finally recommended by 
the Committee of Fifteen, the officials of many States were 
backed up and greatly aided by the local agents, with their 
new prestige as the one class of insurance men that had been 
summoned by the President of the United States for that 
very service. It is noteworthy that in Texas and Wisconsin, 
where alone the later legislation ran to extremes, there were 
no associations at the time; and that in New York, the storm 
center where alone the legislation was rushed through in 
1906, it was wholly due to the five strong associations, backed 
by the 18,000 agents, that the original bills reported by the 
Armstrong Committee, were opened at all to let in the 223 
amendments that made them even temporarily workable. 

Helping State Officials. 

That these new public functions of the Life Underwriters” 
Association have become permanent, in normal times, is at- 
tested by the following shortened extracts from an address 
before the 1911 convention by Superintendent Hotchkiss, 
whom Governor Hughes chose to head the New York depart- 
ment: 

“In very recent years your leaders have established a work- 
ing arrangement with the supervising departments themselves 
Anxious to sense the public’s wishes as to laws or policy, 
we of the field of supervision have grown accustomed to 
ascertain such wishes by conference with your representa- 
tives. The response has been hearty, usually frank, and the — 
Tesult good. eens 

“The agents should make insurance legislation their busi- 
ness, not for selfish reasons, but for the common good. In ~ 
no kind of law-making does the average legislator more need 
reliable advice than in this specialty. For reasons well under- 
stood, he is more apt to reject than accept the proposals of 
company or counsel; the policyholder, in the aggregate, can 
express himself, if at all, only through the department—and 
such expression depends largely upon the sort of man who 
for the moment js such department’s head. Who understands 
these insurance problems better even than does the company? 
The agent. Who is the natural spokesman of the policy-— 
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holder? Not the company, but the agent. Why may he not, 
as the spokesman of both—yes, of the public itselfi—guide 
the departments and legislatures towards laws that shall 
always be broad and fair?” 

New Working Machinery. 

The emergencies of 1905-6 had enormously increased asso- 
ciation activities everywhere, and had finally centered in the 
national body the general initiative of the entire movement 
and a brood of new public responsibilities. This meant in- 
evitably new machinery that could keep going between con- 
ventions, and new constitutional provisions with enlarged 
powers in the national body and uniform standards of mem- 
bership, etc., among the locals. The first three years of this 
fourth period brought these changes to a sound footing and 
registered the final transforming of the association movement 
from a loose federation, occasionally active at this or that 
point, into a close-knit, efficient organization with its national 
plant in continuous operation and its local branches far 
stronger and more active than ever before. 

Lire Assocration News, the official organ published month- 
ly by the national body, was the first of these new develop- 
ments and has proved to be the chief and essential factor in 
bringing about all the rest. It was started by the officers on 
their own responsibility in the summer of 1906, and has fully 
realized the broad purposes then declared, viz., first, to en- 
ergize and unify the whole movement by interchanging our 
news and ideas and stimulating wider publicity for them 
through the insurance journals and other papers; second, to 
provide the sorely needed central headquarters and staff, on 
a permanent business basis; and, third, ultimately to yield rev- 
enue to extend the work and help pay the heavy traveling ex- 
penses of the president and other officers. 

Its capable editor, Everett M. Ensign, has long since been 
made corresponding secretary of the association and in his 
office the work and records are centered, with great gain in 
efficiency and saving in money. While retaining a sizable sur- 
plus in its separate account, the News has paid into the gen- 
eral funds dividends of $500 in 1911 and $1,000 in 1912. The 
volunteer service of Walter L. Sammis, as editor, was in- 
valuable during the first two years. Mr. Clark from the very 
beginning, and Mr. Edwards after the first year, have served 
continuously on the publication committee and deserve the 
lion’s share of credit for working out the results. I may be 
pardoned the personal remark that I would rather have the 
administration of 1905-6 remembered for the founding of 
Lire Assocration News than for anything else. Its useful- 
ness is bound to keep growing with the years. 


Efficient Organization. 
The constitutional arnendments of 1906-8, among many 


Points, covered two main matters of membership and two of 


( 


organization. For the first time the national body set definite 
membership standards for the locals, preventing the admis- 
sion thereafter by old or new associations of the agents of 
any other than a regular legal reserve company—the “regu- 
larity” of a company depending not at all upon its age or 
size, but wholly upon its keeping clear of false principles and 
vicious practises, hurtful alike to the business and the public. 
The personnel of the national body itself—delegates, com- 
mittee men and officers—was limited strictly to persons “cleat- 
ly identified with the agency field as distinguished from the 
home office,’ while leaving the locals free to admit home 
office men, examiners and journalists to such local member- 
ship privileges as they pleased. 

The long-established plan of having each local association 
represented in the executive committee by a member elected 
for three years was made really effective by authorizing a 
member pro tem to be substituted when the regular one could 
not be present. This insures at all times a fully representa- 
tive smaller body to save the time of the convention, and to 
act with authority between sessions. 

An entirely new and much-needed advance was th> 
creation of an executive council of seven—the president, sec- 
retary, executive chairman and four others elected in alternate 


‘pairs for two-year terms, on the president’s nomination, This 
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is the cabinet, in session by correspondence all the time and 
physically together whenever needed, overseeing the editorial 
policy of the News and generally sharing the continuous ex- 
ecutive responsibility with the president—normally a most wel- 
come aid in his work; but also, should the need ever arise, 
an ever-ready power to overrule him by a majority not of his 
choosing. 

The administration of the National Association of Life 


Underwriters is no longer a one-man job in any sense of the 
phrase. 


Canada’s Organizing. 

In extent, as well as in content and intent, the growth of 
the movement during this last period, 1905-13, has exceeded all 
expectation. Canada’s organizing was the wonder of 1906. 
Transitory organizations had started at Toronto in 1900 and 
at Quebec in 1902, the latter showing much strength for a year 
or two before dying down. Montreal agents (sub-agents only 
at first) began the great permanent movement by organizing 
early in 1906, after corresponding with Secretary Clark, of 
the National Association, about methods, constitution, etc. At 
the mid-year meeting in May this new association was ad- 
mitted to membership and its representative, Mr. Thos, J. 
Parks, seated in the executive committee. Meantime the fire 
was spreading. By June half a dozen others had started, 
and on June 25 the writer and Vice-President McMullen at- 
tended the first luncheon of the present Toronto association 
and the meeting of delegates to organize the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Canada. The fire spread on from 
coast to coast, and by October the half dozen locals had be- 
come eighteen, and the Dominion organization, including them 
all, was admitted as one member of the national body, now 
become international. The Canada association has kept right 
on growing, its annual convention of 1912 having a roll of 35 
associations with 1,101 members. In 1906-8 it was repre- 
sented by invitation at the sessions of the Royal Commis- 
sion and parliamentary committees, and there, too, the organ- 
ized agents gave welcome aid in framing a wise and fair life 
insurance code. Office and Field, the adopted official organ, 
has been a vital factor in the Canadian movement from the 
first. How warmly the brilliant start of the Canada or- 
ganizers was appreciated by the older associations was 
shown by their promptly choosing Toronto as the place of the 
1907 national convention, one of the best of the long series. 

New Growth and Groups. 

St. Louis in 1906 brought the convention farther to the 
south and west than ever before and added growth in those 
directions ‘was stimulated by meeting at Los Angeles in 1908, 
Louisville in 1909 and Memphis in 1912. with Detroit and 
Chicago in between. St. Louis started this fourth period with 
a roll of 51 associations, counting Canada as one: or 68 
locals ali told in the two nation-wide organizations; with 
total membership of 2,556, including 500 for Canada. Presi- 
dent McMullen, in the hard year of 1906-7 with the new laws 
turning things topsy-turvy, and President Edwards, in the 
two following years of financial panic and depression, pulled 
mightily at the laboring oar; and Presidents Whittington, 
Powell and Bishop, though in better times and with all the 
new machinery running smoothly, kept up practically the same 
fast pace in travel and work. Thus the 1912 roll was brought 
up to 69 associations, counting Canada as one; or 104 locals, 
all told, in the two groups; with total membership of 3,796, 
including Canada’s 1,101. President Sills has this year been 
keeping right along the same lines and will doubtless have 
yet larger totals to report. He has also assisted former Pres- 
ident Ward in starting off a new group, the Northwest Life 
Underwriters’ Congress, formed by the existing locals in 
Washington, Oregon, Montana, Idaho, Utah, British Columbia 
and Alberta. Its first annual session was held at Seattle 
June 2 and 3, the next is fixed for Portland, and Vancouver 
is in line for the third. Other similar groups may well be 
formed in the more remote sections to bring convention ben- 
efits closer home to the rank and file—and with the further 
result, I believe, of increasing their appetite for the big 
circtis in the main tent. 
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The main achievement of the association movement has 
made the least noise—the bringing together of once hostile 
agents into a consciousness of their common cause, a sense 
of fellowship, a desire to have the other good fellows think 
well of one. In other words, it has gradually evolved within 
the ranks a public opinion, favoring the square deal and 
frowning at evils. That silent, pervasive and persuasive force 
has gained much headway in the new era of life insurance; it 
is ever pressing onward, and the end is not yet. 

The Great Silent Force. 

Against old evils the association has used all means of at- 
tack. Rebating it sought to destroy by pledges and discipline 
within its own ranks from the first; also by getting a score 
of States to make laws that were too far ahead of the times 
to be enforced. Then it put the issue squarely to the com- 
panies to control each its own agency force, which 18 com- 
panies in 1893 privately promised the association to do, and 
which 25 companies in 1895 (as the result of President Plum- 
mer’s personal round of the offices) publicly contracted with 
each other to do, providing $10,000 a year and such referees 
as former Governor Russell, of Massachusetts, and Speaker 
Thomas B. Reed to enforce the compact. This also failing, 
the convention in 1899, and again in 1900, further proved the 
agents’ good faith by urging the companies to reduce first- 
year commissions and increase renewals, and thus encourage 
bona fide business only and keep it on the books. Alt in vain. 
But as soon as the New York investigation got far enough 
to throw the fear of God into the worst high-pressure head- 
quarters, the agents got busy right away and for. the very 
first time succeeded. Pittsburgh led early in December, 1905, 
with its special committee, attorney and prosecuting fund. 
Many other association have since had like success, and almost 
everywhere King Rebate is now an outcast. The anti-rebate 
laws have been amended generally to penalize both giver and 
receiver and make either testify against the other, and also 
to cover the later devices of board-contracts, stock-options 
and the like inducements. With the advance of public opinion 
in and out of the business, these laws are now as well en- 
forced as other penal statutes. 

“Twisting” was denounced in a strong campaign and book- 
let by President Bowles in 1897-8 and by numerous resolu- 
tions since—particularly in 1911-12 when the national and 
local bodies did much to stop the so-called abstractors and 
others in their specious efforts to induce policyholders to 
withdraw existing reserves to invest themselves and carry 
new policies with the interest. In many States the associa- 
tions have got new laws passed to penalize any misrepresenta- 
tions or incomplete comparisons by the would-be twister. 
More than that, he is looked upon by all decent agents as a 
sneak and a snake—and he knows it! 

Good Ethics, Good Business. 

As to competitive practices in general, the full stature of 
association ethics was declared by the 1911 convention in a 
strong resolution that expressly recognized the “obligation to 
put the larger interests of the life insurance business above 
any personal or company interests,” and the consequent duty 
to “eliminate all prejudicial and unfair competition.” To 
these ends the association “calls upon its membership to es- 
chew all competition of a nature calculated to unsettle the 
insurance mind of a prospect” and “in general to apply the 
Golden Rule where at any time there may be temptation for 
personal interest in competition to encroach upon professional 
service.” The one further step is indicated in choosing for 
the 1913 Prize Essay Contest, now under way, the subject, 
“Creative Soliciting, Rather Than Competitive’—in order to 
bring out the practical reasons and methods whereby these 
higher ethics shall be seen by all to be also good business; to 
be the most profitable working plan, dictated not only by 
professional idealism, but still more by enlightened self- 
interest. 

Efforts to improve the personnel of the field forces and to 
drive out rounders and grafters have been constantly made 
by the associations, a number of them maintaining reference 
bureaus or other defenses against the disreputables. Merely 


undesirable part-time men have also been opposed by a grow- 
ing sentiment since 1901, when the convention urged the com- 
panies not to employ “persons who only make the business a 
make-shift or temporary employment” and urged the locals 
to prosecute those found soliciting without a license. The 
1909 convention, with ringing resolutions, led a stronger cam- 
Paign against the harm done by “part-time agents and one- 
case brokers who neither educate a prospect nor create an 
applicant.” Already new laws have been secured in several 
States, under which the department can and does refuse 
licenses to any but bona fide agents, and which also forbid 
any commission to be paid to or shared with an unlicensed 
person. 
Education and Publicity. 


Education of the public through both the schools and the 
press has been advocated and practically promoted from early 
days. The second convention, 1891, appointed a committee 
to correspond with various colleges and institutions through- 
out the country to get life insurance made “a common class 
study” as generally as possible, and also endorsed a proposi- 
tion for establishing a chair of life insurance in the University 
of Chicago. A large number of higher institutions give some 
general, theoretical instruction in life insurance, and of late 
years many local associations have helped make these courses 
more practical by supplementary lectures and addresses from 
prominent officials and agents. Local newspaper publicity of 
the most readable and informing kind has been an indirect 
product of these educational efforts, and the same has been 
very widely obtained for the actions, ideas and addresses de- 
veloped in the association meetings and conventions. When 
there is any sort of a news happening to hang it on, the news- 
papers are often very generous in printing such matter, es- 
pecially if they are supplied with advance copy, photographs of 
prominent speakers or other data. For instance, before the St. 
Louis convention, much advance copy was mailed by the 
three press associations to their 1,400 papers and 100 were 
also reached by Associated Press wire direct from the plat- 
form, resulting in some thousands of notices ranging from a 
dozen lines to several columns. All this publicity made the 
best kind of a beginning for the “campaign of education 
among the public, the press and’the legislators” that we had 
promised President Roosevelt and the Committee of Fifteen 
to undertake as our part in that great movement for wise and: 
uniform laws. 

A Greater Campaign. 


Now, in these piping times of peace, the National Associa- 
tion is entering upon another and greater campaign of educa- 
tion and conservation—started by the 1912 convention in the 
hands of the strong special committee headed by Warren M. 
Horner. To the academic part of this campaign, directed to 
the colleges and high schools, President Sills, as well as the 
committee, has been giving a great deal of attention, and 
much more has been done this year in the way of increasing 
and amplifying life insurance courses than ever before. 

Meantime the committee is pressing forward with the broad 
plans for diffusing among the people generally correct ideas 
as to life insurance, what it is and what it does. The pos- 
sibilities of benefit to the public and to the business are beyond 
imagining. It is a big contract to handle such a campaign 
(over and above the financing of it)—but it is peculiarly the 
work of the agent, who is in closest touch with the people, and’ 
what they don’t know, and how best to tell it to them. And 
the agent’s great country-wide organization, after this eight- 
year period of development along kindred lines, is now strong 
and ready for just such a monumental undertaking to crown 
its thirty years of past achievement and inaugurate a new 
period of still broader and higher public usefulness. 


Postscript—To the foregoing record the Atlantic City con- 
verition of September, 1918, has added its full quota of 
progress. 

Its attendance was 934, much the largest yet. And it threw 
its whole force behind the great campaign of education and 
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conservation in all its phases. It repeatedly showed real 
enthusiasm for the big, vital idea of institutional publicity in 
the advertising and other columns, and it bade the existing 
committee go right on with the work along that line, as well 
as among the colleges and schools, 

The subject of taxation, one phase of the conservation cam- 
paign, was singled out in two ways: First, a ringing appeal 
was telegraphed to the congressional conferees and President 
Wilson to exempt all policyholders’ dividends from the Na- 
tional income tax—which telegrams, it is since learned, were 
main factors in winning that eleventh-hour victory at Wash- 
ington for a just cause deemed already lost. Second, a strong 
new committee, headed by Vice-President Edward A. Woods, 
was created to lead in a broad movement to educate the 
agents, policyholders, legislators and everyone else to realize 
the error and injustice of the present excessive taxation 
levied by the several States upon policyholders’ premiums and 
assets. 

Unprecedented growth in all lines was reported for the 
year. Seventeen locals were added to the roll and only one 
dropped out, bringing the total to 84. The number of mem- 
bers reported was 4,139; paid for 3,616—a gain of 921, or 34 
per cent. These figures are exclusive of Canada’s 35 locals 
and 1,216 members. The association movement as a whole 
now includes two general and 119 local bodies, with 5,355 
actual members. A very large proportion of all the agency 
heads are actual members, and their scores of thousands of 
sub-agents can thus be counted on as adherents, ready to fol- 
low association leadership in actions for the common good. 

Lire Association News, while holding a balance of $312 
larger than a year ago, paid into the general funds a dividend 
of $1,500—being one-half more than last year and $207 more 
than the entire national dues in 1904. Thus its net cost to the 
association for the year was less than half the subscription 
dollars received. Its value is not so easily measured. 

The 84 cities now represented include the bulk of those 
capable of keeping up a live, active local association. Future 
growth must mean more members, rather than more organiza- 
tions—more members for each local, not only within its own 
city, but in ali the towns around. To help locals enlist non- 
resident members on a distinct basis, the convention reduced 
the national dues for such a class to $1 apiece, just enough 
to cover the individual subscription to the News required by 
the postal regulations. ; 

To visit 67 old associations and to organize and enroll 17 
more, President Sills had to travel for 174 days over 32,000 
miles of track. He will close the list of the traveling presi- 
dents, now 15 years long. The task has grown too great. 
Moreover, while the need of an organizer on the road is 
growing less, the need of a central executive always on the 
joh is growing far greater, with the greater scope and im- 

portance of the national activities now undertaken. In a 
resolution rehearsing these facts, the convention requested 
the incoming president to act accordingly. Then it proceeded 
to elect, in the person of Ernest J. Clark, the one man of 
widest administrative experience for nine years past, the one 
peculiarly fitted to inaugurate the more centralized system of 
operation henceforth demanded. He will have to work as 
hard as his predecessors, and will get less fun with the work. 
But his success in this one year will mean much for the whole 
new era of broader activity upon which the association has 
embarked. 
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THE OBSERVANT MAN IN LIFE INSURANCE. 
The Psychological Moment in an Interview Recognized 
Only by the Solicitor Trained to Habits of Keen 
Attention and Observation. 


By Hubert H. Ward, General Agent, Pacific Northwest, Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 








There is considerable difference between a man and 
an insect. Certainly! But did you ever stop to 
think that one great difference was in the range of 
vision? Some insects have a range of vision taking 
in about half a sphere, and therefore, they are able 
to see objects behind as well as those in front. 
Man’s opportunities for observation are more lim- 
ited, but this gives greater possibilities for con- 
centration. Mr. Ward tells us in an easy and in- 
teresting manner, how we may use our powers of 
observation to greater advantage.—Editor’s Note. 








Are you, Mr. Agent, an observer? Do you notice the lit- 
tle things in life as you go about your daily work? I know 
of no business where observation counts for so much as it 
does in the salesmanship of Life Insurance. 

We, in the Life Insurance game, might be said to be on 
a straight-away track which reaches as far as the eye can 
see, and is only lost in the dim horizon, but we know that 
it goes on even beyond our vision, stretching out into in- 
finite space. As we look back along the track over which 
we have come, we see the rails stretching backward as far 
as the eye can reach and to the dim horizon. If we have 
been keen with our “observation” we have some idea of 
the scenes along that track, and if we are keen observers, 
we are constantly having a relish for the scenes which we 
know are just ahead of us. Life for each one of us is a 
track and we, as individuals, might be likened to a train on 
that track. 

The modern train of to-day is composed of the follow- 
ing essentials, first power represented by the engine that the 
train may get somewhere; second, day coaches and sleepers 
that comfort and rest may be had, and third, on first-class 
long-distance trains, the observation car, This car is a com- 
paratively new innovation. 

A Lesson. 

IT do a great deal of riding on railway trains and wherever 
I can I always ride on a first class train, and [I ride in the 
cbservation car. I have crossed the continent on first class 
trains on all the trans-continental lines, and have usually 
only been in my own section of the sleeping car when the 
berth was made up. I have spent my time in the observa- 
tion car. Why? do you ask. First, because of its many 
opportunities for observation. There is the place where the 
traveler may observe two things, nature and human nature, 
Many an hour have I sat on the observation platform watch- 
ing nature. Many an object lesson have I had pointed out 
to me on the back platform. Many an hour have I sat in 
a comfortable chair on the inside of the observation car 
watching human nature. There is a freedom which the tray- 
eler carries with him into the observation car which does 
not exist anywhere else on the train. The average traveler 
is open to impressions, and if he is keen, those impressions, 
little as they may be, serve to accentuate his observing 
powers. The observation car is a good place in which to 
make acquaintances. Not long ago in riding from Seattle to 
Portland I got acquainted with the man who originated a 
simple little lotion called “Tiz,’ and in our conservation of 
an hour I got some good ideas from him. 

On my recent six weeks’ trip East, I covered a distance 
of 8,059 miles from Portland to Portland, and I tried to 
make the most of my powers of observation. I think I spent 
nearly all of my time in the observation car and many an 
hour was spent on the observation platform. Sometimes 
on that observation platform, even though it may be crowded, 
[ may wish to be alone with my thoughts and it is always 
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one’s privilege. At other times 1 may be learning some- 
thing by conversation with my fellow passengers. In any 
event, I try to make full use of what that car is on the train 
for—OBSERVATION. The railway train is a great place 
for the study of human nature. We meet all kinds, some 
pleasing, some disgusting. If we have trained our observa- 
tion powers properly we will let the pleasing make im- 
pressions on the brain and we will dismiss from our thoughts 
that which is disgusting. 

Three years ago up in the Cascades near the tunnel at 
the top of the railroad grade on the Great Northern oc- 
curred an avalanche which swept a train from the track into 
the canyon below, killing some ninety passengers. Follow- 
ing this catastrophe the Great Northern Railway with the 
energy characteristic of J. J..Hill proceeded to make on that 
mountain a massive concrete snowshed over which future 
avalanches might go at will and with perfect safety to the 
trains which might happen to be there at such time. 

Mr. Life Insurance Agent, take the lesson to heart. Catas- 
trophes frequently overcome you at times. Possibly an 
avalanche strikes you and sweeps you from your moorings 
and carries you bruised and bleeding into the depths of 
despair. Are you (Mr. Agent of the catastrophe temporarily 
sweeping you from your feet) going to permit your life’s 
railroad track to be severed so that there may be no con- 
necting rails between the past and the future, or are you 
going to pick yourself up again, build a concrete snowshed 
and start your trains going again on schedule time? 


Starting from the Terminal. 


Dic you ever stand in any of the great railway terminal 
stations of our cities and watch the trains arrive and de- 
part? Well, Mr. Agent, every morning you start out from 
your railway terminal in life insurance, and you have a 
schedule to keep and a certain distance to cover which re- 
quires a certain number of hours of good hard work and at 
night you pull your train into the terminal at the end of 
the day’s run and your engine stops. What happens when 
the train stops in a railway terminal at the end of a trip? 
The platform quickly becomes alive with passengers who 
haye disembarked and are hastening to their various desti- 
nations. The train has not made its run in vain. It has 
had something to deliver. It has delivered goods, both 
human, baggage and express. Mr. Agent, at the close of 
your day’s run when your day stops and your work for that 
day ceases, what have you to deliver as a result of that day’s 
run? The deliveries which you can make are largely the 
result of the observations which you have made during the 
day. With one prospect you observe by keen attention that 
he 1s ready for life insurance. You know the psychological 
moment when it arrives and the result is you write the appli- 
cation. 


The Psychological Moment. 


By lack of observation you may not see the psychological 
moment when it arrives and you lose the application to some 
other man. Remember the railroad train. First you must 
have an engine, you must have your steam up. With that 
steam you must generate power, power to move things, 
power to accomplish tasks. An engine of itself may have 
power, but an engine running over a railroad track with- 
out cars behind it carrying something, is burning fuel and 
accomplishing nothing. You then, Mr. Agent, must have 
your steam and your power, but you must have something 
back of the steam and the power, something back of the 
engine. You must have a trainload of passengers, in your 
case, intelligence, honesty, truthfulness, sobriety, knowledge 
of. your business, interest in others, knowledge of human 
nature, and last but not least, a keen power of observation 
that you may apply these other qualifications at the right 
moment to the right’man in order to produce the results 
necessary for your success in business. 

Mr. Agent, do you get me? The engine is the first and 
foremost essential, but the observation car at the other end 
of the train also has its place. A train is rated to-day as 
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a first class train by its observation car. The Life Insur- 
ance agent is, in turn, known to-day as a first class Life In- 
surance agent by his power of observation, his ability to see 
things. 

In conclusion, Mr. Agent, you are ready each morning 
witn your train for a day’s run just as the engine is ready 
with its empty cars. The train makes dividends for the 
company, however, by having passengers in those empty cars. 
You have a pocketful of empty applications when you start 
out on your work in the morning. You only make dividends 
for yourself as you fill those empty applications with the 
signatures of prospects for Life Insurance. 


At night when you return to your home after your work is 
done, you rate the success of your day’s work by the one, 
two, three or four signed applications, which you have with 
you, and you will find that most of the applications you do 
write are written from the “observation car” of your brain, 
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Pittsburgh, November 10, 1913. 
In re Local Publicity. 





To the Local Associations: 


The national press committee wants to do what it can 
to help you get more publicity in your home papers about 
your association and its doings, and about life insurance 
and its doings. 


To get editors and proprietors to realize personally 
what this great association movement is, and that it 
really stands for public service, is the point on which the 
rest hinges. That means they must be personally culti- 
vated by the right men, using the right seed. 


We will try to send you from national headquarters 
some of the right seed. The first batch will be some 
pamphlets telling the story of the association movement, 
as printed in this issue of the NEWS, but in a shorter 
form. 


You will have to supply the right men, if you 
have not already done so. That doesn’t mean 
taking just any old men, not otherwise assigned, 
and labeling them “press committee.” It means your 
best men—best in local standing, in association zeal 
and in knowledge of newspaper men and methods. 


Better include one or more in close touch with your 
colleges and schools, and call them the “Education and 
Conservation Committee.” This will concentrate the 
local end of the whole work that the two national com- 
mittees have in hand, and be most effective in dealing 
with the newspapers. 


From those men, or any others, I urgently request sug- 
gestions of just what they want this committee to do, 
if possible, to help them as time goes on. x 


We want and need these practical suggestions, and 
full information as to local conditions. The whole idea 
of national co-operation for such local publicity is new 
in our associations. We have no set plan, no elaborate © 
prospectus; but are beginning with these first steps, in 
firm faith that worth-while results (maybe more than any © 
of us imagine) can be worked out step by step, if all of 
us put our heads together and our shoulders to the wheel. — 

CHARLES W. SCOVEL, 
Chairman National Press Committee. 
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NEW FEDERAL INCOME TAX BRINGS TO LIGHT 
IMPORTANT QUESTIONS. 


Alfred Hurrell, Attorney for the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, Files Memorandum with the 
Revenue Bureau Discussing Various Points with 
Relation to Companies Withholding One 

Per Cent. of Certain Payments. 


Beginning with the first day of this month, life insurance 
companies must withhold, in behalf of the Federal Govern- 
ment, one per cent. of certain payments made by them to in- 
dividuals. This is required by the Federal Income Tax law, 
which provides for withholding taxes at the source. The 
companies are now trying to determine what classes of their 
thousands of transactions with policyholders, agents, officers 
and others will come within this requirement. The Internal 
Revenue Bureau of the Treasury Department at Washington 
is busy preparing rules and regulations for the guidance of 
corporations and others affected by this administrative feature 
of the law. The Association of Life Insurance Presidents re- 
cently filed with the Revenue Bureau a memorandum, pre- 
pared by Alfred Hurrell, the association’s attorney, discussing 
various points which have come up for consideration. 

Mr. Hurrell’s memorandum is as follows: 


Memorandum Concerning Income Taxes That Should Be 
Withheld by Life Insurance Companies on Payments 
Made by Them After Oct. 31, 1913. 

Life insurance companies will be confronted on Nov. 1, 
1913, with the question of what taxes must be withheld by 
them under the new Federal Income Tax law on their daily 
transaction with policyholders and others, numbering in the 
aggregate many thousands. The importance of correctly and 
accurately understanding and applying the provision of this 
law requiring taxes to be withheld at the source can scarcely 
be overestimated. Such a provision is an innovation in this 
country and inevitably much misunderstanding and friction 
will abound in its operation for a time at least. However 
strong the legal obligation on corporations to withhold the tax 
when paying income to third persons, the tendencies of those 
who must submit to the deduction will be to criticise and com- 
plain of the corporations and the Government alike regard- 
ing taxes so withheld. Hence the importance of avoiding as 
much of this irritation as possible by early and well-con- 
sidered rulings and instructions. 

In the case of life insurance companies, with their millions 
of policyholders and the multifarious payments that are made 
annually under many forms of insurance contracts, it is a 
matter of great concern that confusion and annoyance should 
be avoided by correct initial construction of the act by those 
charged with the duty of enforcing it. 


Rule of Construction. 

To get at the true meaning and intent of the law in ques- 
tion, we need first to free our minds of all preconceived ideas 
(if we have such) in order that we may take the language as 
it is written and seek to apply to it the rules of construction 
by which a court would be bound to construe it. Any other 
course will bring only confusion, controversy and probably 
in the end litigation, under which every one will be brought 
back to the legal point of view which should have been taken 
in the beginning and which must ultimately prevail. 


Payments to Policyholders and Their Classification. 


In dealing with the matter of withholding the tax we need 
to consider only those cases where life insurance companies 
are required to pay out money to individuals. As the bulk 
of their payments are made to their policyholders, and as it 
is with their relation to their policyholders that companies 
are chiefly concerned and with whom there is the greatest 
danger of misunderstanding, we will discuss this class of pay- 
ments before touching on others. 

The query then is, when and under what circumstances 
must taxes be withheld on payments by life insurance com- 
panies to policyholders or beneficiaries? 
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Now, what are these payments in the main? 

1. Death claims or proceeds of life insurance policies paid 
upon the death of the person insured. 

2. Matured endowments paid to the insured at the maturity 
of the term mentioned in the contract. 

3. Surrender values paid in cash to the insured upon the 
surrender of his contract. 

4. Annuities payable during the life of the annuitant, 

5. Annuities payable for a term certain (not involving a life 
contingency ). 

6. Premium refunds or so-called “dividends” to policyhold- 
ers. 

7. Interest paid on moneys left on deposit with the com- 
pany. 


Death Claims, Endowments and Surrender Values Not 
Annual Income Within Meaning of Paragraph E. 


Turning now to paragraph E we find that life insurance 
companies are required to deduct and withhold the tax upon 
payments which constitute fixed or determinable annual in- 
come of the.payee when such payments exceed $3,000 for 
any taxable year. It requires no argument to show that a 
single payment of either (1) the proceeds of a policy, or (2) 
a matured endowment, or (3) a surrender value, cannot be 
classed as a fixed or determined annual income. Each is 
merely a lump sum payment in discharge of a contract obli- 
gation which, from the very nature of the transaction, can- 
not recur and which, therefore, cannot be regarded in any 
sense as an annual or even a pericdical gain of the recipient. 
To quote the word of the law used in paragraph B, such 
payments are not annual income, that is, “fixed or certain,” 
but are distinctly “irregular as to the amount or time of 
accrual.” We will discuss later the question as to whether 
these three classes of payments or any of them may be taxed 
in whole or in part as income of the insured or his bene- 
ficiaries. At this point we urge only that no tax upon such 
payments need be withheld by life insurance companies since 
none of such payments constitutes a fixed or ‘determinable 
annual income of the person receiving the same, as would be 
required to bring it within the provisions of paragraph E. 


Paragraph E Is Modified by the Provisions of Paragraph B 


This brings us to the second group of payments to policy- 
holders consisting of (4) annuities for life, (5) annuities 
for a a term certain, (6) premium refunds or so-called “divi- 
dends” to policyholders. These payments come within the 
provision of paragraph E as being “fixed or determinable 
annual gains, profits and income,’ hence, if in excess of 
$3,000 they would come within the provision requiring the 
tax thereon to be deducted and withheld by the company 
paying the same, were it not for the fact that by para- 
graph B they are specifically exempt from the law and are 
not to be included in the taxable income of the persons 
receiving same. This provision (in paragraph B) says: 

“Payments made by or credited to the insured on life in- 
surance endowment or annuity contracts upon the return 
thereof to the insured at the maturity of the term men- 
tioned in the contract or upon surrender of the contract 
shall not be included as income.” 

We note first that payments made on “annuity contracts” 
are specifically enumerated in the language just quoted; 
that dividends or premium refunds are payments made ‘on 
life insurance contracts” and are generally specifically pro- 
vided for by the terms thereof. 


Annuities Wholly Exempt Under Paragraph B. 


Perhaps it will be best for us to discuss separately the 
classes of payments just referred to. The specific men- 
tion of annuities in paragraph E among other payment items 
on which the tax must be withheld leads us to consider 
whether there is a conflict between this requirement and 
the exemption given to payments on annuity contracts in 
paragraph B as quoted above. It seems clear, however, 
that what was intended was to draw a distinction between 
payments on annuity contracts by life insurance companies 
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and payments of other kinds of annuities such as arise by 
reason of gift, trust deed, demise or bequest. We may as- 
sume that the tax must be withheld on the class of annuities 
last referred to, and yet as to payments made by life in- 
surance companies under annuity contracts issued by them 
no tax need be withheld, because under paragraph B none 
must ultimately be paid by such annuitants. 

The suggestion that life insurance company annuities may 
be taxable in part and exempt in part leads us to consider 
the words “payments made by or credited to the insured 
on * * * annuity cortracts upon the return thereof to the 
insured.” It has been urged that the use of the words 
“return thereof’ indicates that only such annuity payments 
or parts of payments as represent moneys paid as a pre- 
mium by the policyholder to the life insurance company 
are exempted under this provision. This argument might 
have some force were it not for the use o1 the words “or 
credited to.’ These words seem to indicate that not only 
payments made by the insured, but payments of interest to 
the company which have been credited to the insured will 
be exempt when paid to the policyholder. This view of the 
matter covers the entire fund out of which annuity pay- 
ments must be made, since the fund is made up solely of 
payments of premiums to the company by policyholders and 
payments of interest to the company which in turn are 
credited to policyholders. In other words, the funds which 
life insurance companies hold ‘for the payment of annuities 
are made up of payments by the insured plus payments 
credited to the insured. Viewing the matter, therefore, from 
an insurance company’s standpoint, it would seem that the 
words “return thereof’ can mean nothing more than “the 
payment thereof,” so we reach the conclusion that all pay- 
ments made by life insurance companies on annuity con- 
tracts shall not be included as income of the annuitant. 

Same Rule Must Apply to Dividends. 

As to premium refunds or so-called “dividends” to policy- 
holders, we feel that much the same argument must pre- 
vail as that which we have used with reference to payments 
of annuities. Dividends are clearly the return to policy- 
holders of the excess funds created by their premium pay- 
ments beyond what experience has proved the cost of their 
insurance to be. Life annuities they mature in instalments, 
and are, therefore, payments at the maturity of the terms 
mentioned in the contract. There is no limitation of the ex- 
emption to sums of less than $3,000, so we must conclude that 
the exemption extends to annuities and dividends to policy- 
holders regardless of the amount paid in each case. 

If it be claimed that dividends to policyholders are paid 
in part from the net earnings of insurance companies, as 
some have contended, and as such are taxable as income 
of policyholders, we would call attention to the seventh 
deduction permitted to individuals in computing net income 
for the purposes of normal tax. This provision says that 
“dividends * * * from the net earnings of any * * * 
insurance company which is taxable upon its net income 
as hereinafter provided” shall be deducted. There can be 
no doubt but what insurance companies are taxable under 
paragraph G upon their net income computed in the man- 
ner which the statute prescribes. So we find that whether 
we view a life insurance dividend to a policyholder as a 
refund in part of his premium or as a payment to him of a 
portion of the net earnings of the company, the dividend 
is wholly exempt as income of the policyholders. 

Tax of Small Interest Payments to Policyholders Need 
Not Be Withheld. 

Dealing now with (7) payments of interest on moneys 
left on deposit with life insurance companies, the question 
arises as to whether the tax should be withheld under the 
provision in paragraph E requiring the tax to be withheld 
on interest “upon bonds and mortgages, or deeds of trust or 
other similar obligations” although such interest does not 
amount to $3,000. Obviously the ruling of the Department 
will have to turn on the meaning of the words “similar 
obligation,” because a deposit left with a company under 
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the provisions of a life insurance contract cannot with ac- 
curacy be described as either a bond, a mortgage, or a deed 
of trust, nor do we believe that it can be called similar to 
such obligations. 


It will be illuminating to review the history of the clause — 


which requires interest to be withheld at the source on 
“bonds and mortgages or deeds of trust or other similar 
obligations of corporations,” etc. As it originally appeared 
in the House bill it covered not only interest on secured 
obligations such as bonds, mortgages and deeds of trust but 
also “other indebtedness” of all corporations, including life 
insurance companies. When the bill reached the Senate 
this provision was amended to read “bonds and mortgages 
or deeds of trust or other obligations,’ the word “similar” 
not having been inserted as yet. It was only when the 
Conference Committee came to deal with the matter in its 
final work of perfecting the bill that the word “similar” 
was inserted with the plainly evident intent of confining 
the withholding of the tax on small interest payments of 
corporations to obligations like bonds, mortgages ana deeds 
of trust, though perhaps not called such by name. Knowing 
as we do that these amendments restricting the scope of 
this provision were inserted from time to time for the very 
purpose of meeting the criticism of the hardship that would 
result in having the tax withheld on numberless interest 
payments of very small amount, particularly payments made 
by life insurance companies on deposits left with them, 
pursuant to the terms of life insurance contracts, we can- 
not escape the conclusion that it was the intent of Congress 
to exempt these payments from the deductions imposed on 
general corporate obligations. 

Tax on Payments to Life Agents Should Not Be With- 
held Because Such Incomes Are Not ‘Fixed and 
Determinable.’’ 

We come now to the consideration of compensation paid 
by life insurance companies for services of various kinds. 
No question is raised as to whether the tax must be with- 
held on salaries to officers and employes in excess of $3,000.00 
per annum, such salaries being strictly within the designa- 
tion of “fixed or determinable annual gains, profits and in- 
come.” The question does arise, however, as to whether 
the deductions to be made on payments on November lst 
and thereafter shall be merely the tax accruing on salaries 
for the last two months of the year or must include the 
tax on salary income for the eight months preceding Novem- 
ber Ist. We presume this question will be determined with 
reference to business interests generally, so make no special 
comment upon it in behalf of life insurance companies. We 
do urge, however, that the matter be considered and that 
definite instructions be given so that life insurance com- 
panies may clearly understand what their duties are in this 

respect. 

Life insurance companies sometimes compensate brokers act- 
ing for them in connection with the purchase or sale of securi- 
ties on a commission basis, while attorneys representing them 
in legal matters and physicians making examination of appli- 
cants for insurance are usually compensated on a fee basis. 
Compensation under such cases is dependent upon the ser- 
vices rendered and, as we take it, comes clearly within the 
classification of income described by the statute as being 
“not fixed or certain,” but is “indefinite or irregular as to 
amount or time of accrual.’ For this reason we assume 
there will be no doubt that life insurance companies will 
not be required to withhold the tax upon such payments. 
However, a definite ruling to this effect is desirable. 

When it comes to the matter of compensation paid to 
agents, we believe the answer must be the same, though 
the relation is not quite the same and the circumstances are 
more varied. There are comparatively few instances in which 
compensation to agents is on a straight out-and-out salaried 
basis. To the extent such cases exist they would, of course, 
come under the provisions requiring the tax to be withheld. 
But speaking generally, agents and managers of life in- 
surance companies are compensated by commissions arising 
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from the placing of new policies and by renewal commis- 
sions paid on policies previously written, during the period 
which such policies remain in force. In some instances a 
nominal salary or guarantee is paid in addition to commis- 
sions and collection fees. Nearly every general agent re- 
ceives payments of commissions on policies turned in through 
his sub-agents, which payments represent in no sense his in- 


_ dividual income but are, in fact, commissions which he in 


turn must pay over, largely if not entirely, to the sub- 
agents who wrote the business. The magnitude of these 
transactions and the injustice that would arise from with- 
holding a tax «-,on the aggregate sums paid to general agents 


is illustrated by pointing to one agency which employs more 


than three hundred sub-agents and whose commission trans- 


actions with the home office amount to hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars annually. It may be said as a general mat- 
ter that the life insurance companies do not know and have 
no means of finding out with accuracy how much of the 
gross payments made by them to their general agents are in 
fact net income of such agents, as net income must be com- 
puted under the Income Tax law. In other words, a large 
proportion of these general agents are independent contrac- 
tors so far as their home offices are concerned, and to re- 


quire the companies with whom they have agency contracts 


to withhold tthe tax would do the agents a great injustice 
and burden the companies with an elaborate accounting all 
to no purpose. 

A Problem. 

From the very nature of the subject agents’ commissions 
and percentages are not “fixed or determinable annual gains, 
profits, and income.” They cannot be determined or com- 
puted in advance. It cannot be said how many new policies 
an agent will write in any given year. It cannot be fore- 


seen how many old policies will be renewed or collected 
_in any given year. 


At best the most that could be given 
would be an intelligent guess, and in no proper sense could 
the result thus attained be said to be “fixed or determinable.” 
Indeed, when we consider the fact that the companies do 
not know how much of the commissions actually paid must 
go to sub-agents or how much of those commissions will 
go in office rent, carfare, clerk hire and the other innumer- 
able business expenses of the agent, it is easily seen that 
such commissions or compensation is essentially the op- 
posite of “fixed and determinable.” j 

We, therefore, contend in this connection that the income 
of life insurance agents (except in those rare cases where 
they are compensated by salary only) is not fixed or de- 
terminable annual income, but is indefinite and irregular in 
amount and, therefore, does not come within the provision 
of paragraph E requiring the tax to be withheld at the 
source, 
Ruling Suggested. 


It, therefore, seems that for the guidance of life insur- 
ance companies the Department would be amply justified in 
ruling, and should rule, that the tax need not be withheld 
on payments representing (1) the proceeds of policies (2) 
matured endowments or (3) surrender values, on the ground 
that such payments are not part of any fixed or determin- 
able annual income of the persons to whom the payments 
are made; that the tax need not be withheld on (4) an- 
nuities for life, (5) annuities for a term certain and (6) 
premium refunds or so-called “dividends,” for the reason 
that persons receiving the same are not liable to pay a tax 
thereon as such payments are specifically exempt from the 
operation of the law by the first proviso in paragraph B; 
that no tax should be withheld on (7) payments of interest 
of less than $3,000.00 on the proceeds of policies left on 
deposit, as the obligation thus created is not “similar” to 
“bonds and mortgages or deeds of trust” as provided in 
paragraph E, and because it is apparent from the history 
of the bill in Congress which showed the successive changes 
in its phraseology that it was not the intention to have 
the tax withheld on such payments; and further that the 


tax should not be withheld from payments to brokers, pro- 
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fessional men and agents for services where such payments 
are occasional only, or into which the commission of per- 
centage elements enter, for the reason that such compensa- 
tion is necessarily “not fixed or certain” but is distinctly 
“indefinite” and “irregular.” 
Respectfully submitted, 
Signed ) ALFRED HuRRELL, 
Attorney, Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
New York, October 23, 1913. 


STRAIGHT FROM THE SHOULDER. 
Five Paragraphs of Electrical Inspiration Written for the 
Man Who Lacks the Quality of Earnestness. 
By Robert J. Mix, Manager, Prudential Insurance Co., New York City. 

I’ve watched some of the greatest golf players in the world 
and I never saw two of them who played the game just alike. 
‘Lhere are certain fundamental rules of the game that every- 
body has to observe—as, for instance, “to keep your eye on 
the ball’ and “to carry through’—but when it comes to the 
details as to just how a fellow should stand when he ad- 
dresses the ball and just how he should swing at it—why, I 
say, I never saw two men who went through exactly the 
same emotions. Every expert player has his own way of 
getting the best results. 

By the same token you may take hold of a life insurance 
agent, tell him of the experiences of a dozen or more suc- 
cessful canvassers and explain to him how they close their 
cases, but the chances are a hundred to one that he will not 
—probably cannot—get out into the field and duplicate the 
exact methods of any one of these successful agents. I 
don’t mean to say that I. wouldn’t think it well to tell the 
agent how the big inen in our calling have achieved success 
and the methods that they pursue in their daily practise, but 
I do mean that the rec! good that these stories are likely to 
do the agent is to awaken his enthusiasm and start up his own 
“think tank”—to set him at work harder than ever before 
along his own best lines of endeavor! 

What you want, my friends, in order that you may get to 
be a bigger man in our business, is to develop your own 
imitiative—your own originality—bring to bear upon the pros- 
pect those of your own powers which are most effective—to 
develop your best mode of attack—not the other fellow’s! 

I tell you, friend, it’s a terribly discouraging thing to try 
to imitate anybody else in selling life insurance—it’s almost a 
hopeless task! “There are a dozen ways to skin a cat,” but 
there’s just one way in which you can do it most effectively, 
and only one, and that’s the method for you to pursue! You 
may listen to a dozen of the greatest orators in the land and 
every man of them will make a deep impression upon you, 
but no two of them will make the same impression in the 
same way! Il! venture to say that the man who will im- 
press you most deeply will be the man who is most intensely 
in earnest, and this is where we get down to hard tacks! 

A life insurance agent who is in dead earnest—whose heart 
and soul are bound up in his vocation—who isn’t thinking 
about the commissions he’s going to earn if he closes a cer- 
tain application but about the need that the prospect has for 
the policy which the agent is trying to sell, and who is 
exercising his best judgment in the conscientious attempt to 
fit the policy to the applicant’s needs—why, that man will un- 
consciously develop a system and a method which are in- 
finitely better suited to him than could be the system or the 
method of any other agent whatsoever, no matter how suc- 
cessful! When all’s said and done, there’s nothing that 
creates so favorable an impression, or which is so effective, 
as earnestness! Have you ever heard a comparatively 
ignorant man—a man who was homely of feature and even 
poorly clad—make a speech that moved an audience to tears 
or laughter? Of course you have, and the reason for it was 
that the man was chock full of his subject and was des- 
perately in earnest! Why can’t you and I practise our own 
profession in a similar way, my fellow agent? My contention 
is that if we can’t do that we ought to get into some other 
kind of business without delay! 
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The Physician and His Own Medicine. 

Dickens’ London pieman, in a moment of supreme 
confidence and ebullient boastfulness over a rival, 
with whom he had been arrested for offensive pug- 
nacity, exclaimed to the sitting magistrate: “I'll eat 
one of my own pies, Your Worship, and that’s some- 
thing he daren’t do.” 

Confidence in that for which you have contracted 
to dispose of is one of the essential, and perhaps the 
most important, principles of salesmanship. To no 
one in the business world should this appeal with 
greater force than to the Life Insurance salesman 
He should not only be himself well insured, but he 
should be insured, all things considered, in the com- 
pany he represents and by the policies to which he 
advises others to subscribe. His confidence in the 
strength of his company and the worth of its policies 
are his most tangible pieces of evidence to convince a 
prospect of his sincerity. 

Those who attended the Atlantic City Convention 
will doubtless recall an incident which gives point to 
our contention. Hubert H. Ward called the attention 
of the delegates to the fact that he always advised 
his agents to insure their own lives before attempting 
to persuade prospects. Such suggestions are more 
valuable than they at first seem to be, and often by 
reason of their simplicity fail to make the impres- 
sion which it was intended they should convey. 

Little more than a year ago there died in New York 
City an insurance agent who, prior to the Armstrong 
Investigation, made yearly records which were won- 
ders of the insurance world. When his estate was 
settled the peculiar fact developed that he carried but 
$500 on his own life, and that sum was the measure 
of the estate he left to his widow and any other de- 
pendents who might by reason of family relationship 
look to her for assistance. 


Where did the fault lie? This man was known to 


be a phenomenal producer; his knowledge of the prin- 


ciples of Life Insurance was thorough; naturally he 
must have been imbued with an understanding of its 
obligations. He succeeded with everyone—but him- 
self; he was instrumental in inducing other men to 
furnish protection to their families, but left his own 
family destitute. 


There is a lesson to be learned from this and its — 
“To thine own self be 


epitome will be found in this: 
true, and it must follow, as the night the day, thou 
canst not then be false to any man.” 

The agent to whom we have just referred made a 


conspicuous success in the field by selling to others 
that in which he had no confidence so far as his per- 


sonal needs were concerned, but his truly marvelous 
record of productivity was made before the Armstrong 
Investigation. Such a record by the same methods 


could not be duplicated to-day. There are, of course, © 
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Horace Greeley said, ‘‘GO WEST, YOUNG MAN.” 
Good opportunities for young men. 


WITH WARD.” 


Write H. H. WARD, Pacific Mutual Life, 
Title and Trust Building, Portland 
Hoge Building, Seattle 
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We add, “TO THE PACIFIC 


(NOTE—Nov. 1, 1913, we moved our Portland Office to larger 


quarters in the Title and Trust Building, Portland, Ore. 
Our Seattle Office remains in the Hoge Building.) 





two great reasons for this statement. The Insurance 
Laws now say “You must not” to many phases of 
field operations, where but a few years ago they said 
nothing. The other reason is that with an enlightened 
public conscience it is a psychological impossibility 
for a man to attain permanent success unless it is built 
upon absolute truth and sincerity of purpose. 

We have always been taught that things equal to 
the same thing are equal to each other. All men who 
are physically eligible, whether rich or poor, bear the 
same relation to Life Insurance. This relationship 
does not contemplate the situation from the standpoint 
of the dollar, but from the standpoint of a principle, 
assuming that Life Insurance offers the only plan of 
positive and permanent protection to the families of 
the country. Therefore, if Life Insurance is good for 
you, it is equally good for me. Conversely, if Life 
Insurance is not good for me, it is not good for you. 

The attempt to sell Life Insurance by a solicitor who 
carries no insurance upon his own life is the act of a 
coward, and he brands himself with the searlet letter 
of the Twentieth Century—a symbol which stands 
for insincerity and hypocrisy. Such a man is a living 
lie. And it is the insincere solicitor who eventually 
joins the filthy herd of camp-followers, ready to 
pounce upon an unsuspecting victim and with the 
poisoned weapons of his craft accomplish his bar- 
barous purpose. 

Certainly the solicitor who recommends a company 
or a policy in which he has no faith is guilty of the 
most despicable form of deception, and deception is a 
habit of vigorous growth, It is the height of absurd- 
ity to imagine that one who is untruthful in triviali- 
ties, one who wilfully deceives or misleads in small 


things, will be truthful in matters of large import. 


Ignorance Kills Sales. 

Experience has demonstrated that more customers are lost 
through the apparent ignorance of the salesman through 
hesitancy in replying to questions concerning the goods, o1 
through blundering replies, than for lack of interest in the 
proposition by the prospective customer. The agent should 
be required to thus qualify himself before starting out to 
solicit business, as his willingness and aptitude to learn the 
details of the business will usually determine his future suc- 
cess or failure—American Relief Assurance. 





OFFICIAL NOTICE 





To Secretaries of Local Associations: 

In order to render the publicity part of our National As- 
sociation campaign during the next twelve months more 
effective and to enable the Education and Conservation 
Committee, also the Press Committee, to determine some- 
thing as to the extent of the publicity which the National 
Association, as such, and our local associations through- 
out the country are able to secure from the daily press 
and magazines, will you kindly bring the question before 
your association at its next meeting and arrange for 
your local committee in Education and Conserva- 
tion to systematically and continuously forward to 
Everett M. Ensign, corresponding secretary, 56 Pine 
street, New York City, clippings of any and all insurance 
items of publicity and news which may come to their 
attention, or to the attention of the officers of your asso- 
ciation, growing out of your meetings or otherwise. By 
so doing it will also enable our national committees, and 
LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS, to use such articles from 
time to time as may be of interest to the entire 
membership. 

I naturally assume your association has already ap- 
pointed a live and effective committee on Education 
and Conservation. If not, please have such committee 
appointed. May I further ask that you forward to me 
by EARLY MAIL the names and addresses of your local 
committee, as this is very necesary in order to complete 
our entire plans. 

Trusting that we may have the fullest co-operation of 
your association, and that your committee will be able 
to thoroughly interest the editors of your local press in 
the above important matter, I remain, 

Yours very truly, 
ERNEST J. CLARK, 
President. 





Suggestion vs. Assertion. 

By mere chance we recently heard a life insurance solicitor 
begin his talk to a well-to-do business man prospect, and 
he went wrong in his very first utterance. He said: 

“Mr. Blank, you should carry life insurance!” 

Plainly it made about the same impression as though the 
solicitor had said: 

“T am here to tell you what you should do and when you 
should do it.” 

Even the best natured of us don’t like that sort of thing. 

Suggesting, instead of asserting, a thing, is the safe and 
sure way of gaining receptive attention for whatever thought 
we wish to present. 

None of us like to be told what we should do. 

How much better if the solicitor in question had opened 
with something like this: 

“Mr. Blank, may I for just a moment submit a matter that 
is of the greatest immediate importance to you?” then go 
right on with the talk—Jnternational Lifeman. 
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What’s in a Name? 

Since the year 1596 English-speaking people have, in con- 
stantly increasing numbers, generally accepted the belief that 
any plant or flower of the genus Rosa which might be desig- 
nated by another appelation would affect the olfactory nerves 
with the same degree of fragrance as that which existed be- 
fore the misnomer. Shakespeare was to a very considerable 
degree discourteous. in that he said before us what we would 
have said had he not said it. But, at any rate, “What’s in a 
name? That which we call a rose, by any other name would 
smell as sweet.” 

Is this true? Perhaps not, if one would follow a course of 
reasoning parallel to certain arguments which recently came 
to our attention. Indeed, one might call a rose a cabbage, 
and by reason of the transposition of the names the sweetness 
of the flower would not only be intensified, but it would sud- 
denly possess all highly desirable qualities it did not have be- 
fore. Hundreds of years ago the rose was a symbol of 
secrecy, and when hung up at entertainments was a token 
that nothing which transpired was to be divulged by those 
present. Therefore, one might say that this is a subject about 
which nothing should be said. One might say that, but hun- 
dreds would call it a reducio ad absurdum, and in this view 
we cencur. 

The reasons for our comment will be found in an able edi- 
torial which appeared in a recent number of an insurance 
journal which objects to the word “agent.” “The Surveyor” 
says, “The word ‘agent’ as a descriptive term is one that 
should be discarded by the life insurance world.” While it 
would be execrable professional taste to agree with the edi- 
toria! expressions of any other publication, we must admit 
that the article in question contains much food for thought, 
consequently it is reproduced herewith: 

The word “agent” as a descriptive term is one that 
should be discarded by the life insurance world. It does 
not comport with the modern conception of the real 
function of the life insurance advocate, and conceals the 
social significance and value of that function. This is 
not because the word “agent” lacks anything of honorable 
import, but rather because life insurance has risen im- 
measurably above the somewhat narrow and exclusivély 
business atmosphere implied in the word as generally ac- 
cepted in the public mind. 

The realization of the higher and more universal char- 
acter of the work of propagating the spread of real life 
insurance, furnishing the reason for discarding the word 
“agent,” alsc furnishes the reason for the existence of 
“life unwerwriters’ associations,” composed of those who 
are in that work. The degree in which this fact is under- 
stood by the individual life insurance advocate in the field 
foims an index of his character and mental attitude to- 
ward the work in which he is engaged. Consequently it 
can be truly said that those who are earnest in the organ- 
ization and maintenance of these associations evidently 
understand that the verities demand a larger repute for 
the life insurance advocate, a repute that will readily 
ensue when all, or most, of such advocates have attained 
te a deeper realization of the dignity of their work and a 


Some- 
one anciently said that the world accepts men mostly at 
their own valuation. 

One can imagine an agency superintendent asking a new 
ran, “Do you want to be a life insurance agent or a life 


commensurate respect for it in their own minds. 


insurance advocate?” But this kind of a question should 
be impossible in life insurance. Can you imagine the 
State Regents asking a candidate for a physician’s course, 
“Do you want to be a quack ora physician?” At banquets 
and other formal gatherings of men the professors of 
medicine are voluntarily given places of honor in recog- 
nition of the honorable character of their work. The real 
life insurance advocate is a social physician, an opponent 
cf the diseases of poverty and ignorance that afflict the 
body politic. His honor should be at least as great as that 
of the physician, and will become so when he is suffi- 
ciently convinced of it himself, so as to convince all other 
men. 

Therein is the deep necessity and purpose of associa- 
tions of life insurance advocates. To the trivial man, or 
the man who looks upon life insurance merely as a busi- 
ness, this does not appear. The difficulty is that there are 
sO many men in life insurance who will not be convinced 
of the dignity of their work. The hoped-for profession- 
alism does not appeal to such; when asked to join a local, 
association they ask, “What benefit will it be to me?” 
Their little “me” looms large in their own minds, and they 
think they cannot bother with ideals or with the general 
benefit. 

The practice of medicine arose from being merely a 
business of charlatanism and quackery, when those in it 
who realized what it should be insisted upon the dignity 
of its human benefit and the necessity of hedging it with 
the requirement of special knowledge and qualification. 

The men who belong to the associations are those who 
personify the insistent thought that the human benefit in 
the advocacy of life insurance will ultimately cause it to 
hecome recognized as a profession, and who are trying to 
arouse all their fellows to an essential appreciation of the 
dignity of.the work. (They are the pioneers clearing the 
ground for a better future. It is worth while to belong 
to such a company of courageous spirits. It also may 
be said that, somehow, or other, prosperity always at- 
taches itself to earnestness. 


A Thriftless Nation? Yes! No! 

If there were such an invention as an economic seismo- 
graph which would register the various fluctuations of econ- 
omy and extravagance of the people of America; if science 
had devised a gigantic stethoscope with power to convey to 
our ears, and to analyze, the dismal wail of poverty and the 
hysterical shrieks of the millionaire joy-rider; THRIFT 
might then be reduced to a calculable basis, and we might 
be in a position to accurately determine whether or not as a 
nation we were guilty of the charge of the lack of it. 

The Pittsburgh Dispatch says that American life insurance 
is the answer of the American people to the charge of lack 
of thrift. It is seldom that a daily newspaper attempts to 
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prove an assertion and by the nature and character of its 
arguments advanced in support of its contention, casts a 
boomerang at its readers, which returns and demolishes the 
structure of which it was originally a part. Doubtless the 
Pittsburgh Dispatch published the article to which we have 
reference with the altruistic purpose of calling the attention 
of the public to what life insurance had accomplished and 
what that institution is prepared to accomplish so far as the 
saving of doliars is concerned. In that respect it did life in- 
stirance and the public a good service. The Dispatch said, 
in part: 


“John W. Gates’ yellow dog was so accustomed to being 
kicked that he walked sideways. There is some danger 
of Americans walking sideways on the charge of lack of 
thrift. 


“Are we such a thriftless nation? We are spending 
more than we ought to in government, particularly in 
Nation, State and city. Undoubtedly, too, there are too 
many people who wish to enjoy a $5,000 a year expend- 
iture on a $2,500 a year income, and to sport an automo- 
bile on a street car salary. But no less certainly there 
are offsets. What about the ten million individuals who 
have more than four and a half billion dollars in the 
sayings banks of America—a billion more than any other 
nation in the world? And above all, what about the 
twenty-five million life insurance policyholders deposit- 
ing some two million dollars every business day of the 
year—a savings for their own old age or for their fami- 
lies after they are gone—to the extent of some $35,000,- 
000,000? 


“When some other country points the finger of criti- 
cism at Uncle Sam, let us remember that American hus- 
bands and fathers are showing a sacrificing love for their 
families greater in extent than the people of Great Brit- 
ain, Germany, France, Russia, Italy, Spain, the rest of 
Europe, Asia, Australia, Africa and South America all 
put together. After all, what safer, more conservative 
method of saving could be devised? What financial pro- 
gram could the individual follow to the better advantage 
of his family and the community? American life insur- 
ance is the answer of the American people to the charge 
of lack of thrift.” 


In the absence of a better medium of comparison, thrift 
may be roughly calculated as the difference between indi- 
vidual income and individual expenditure; the difference be- 
tween necessities and luxuries; the difference between econ- 
omy and extravagance. 


Now how as a nation do we stand? While it is true, as 
the Dispatch says, we have on deposit in savings banks $1,000,- 
000,000 more than any other nation in the world, how does 
this figure out individually in comparison to the people of 
other nations? A writer in The Investors’ Magazine claims 
that only 99 out of every 1,000 of the people of this country 
have deposits in savings banks, while in other countries the 
proportion per 1,000 inhabitants is as follows: Switzerland, 
544; France, 346; Germany, 317; England, 317; Japan, 270; 
Italy, 220. 


The Dispatch calls attention to the twenty-five million life 
insurance policyholders, which represents a total of $35,000,- 
000,000. 


BUT the Dispatch makes no mention of the fact that we 
spend yearly for tobacco as much as we spend for insurance 
premiums; half the amount of our premiums for candy, and 
two and one-half the amount of premiums for alcoholic 
liquors. 

No, the Dispatch says nary a word. 

Did you ever stop to think that the men, women and chil- 
dren of America are protected against all future contin- 
gencies to the miserable extent of only $200 per capita? 

It’s true, and we believe we richly deserve the charge which 
The Pittsburgh Dispatch attempted to refute. 


A Bridegroom’s Policy. 


Elbert Hubbard has a solution to the problem of the eugenic 
marriage. He believes, or says he believes, that every man, 
before the marriage ceremony is performed, should present 
to the prospective bride an insurance policy on his life. The 
Fra works in the eugenic idea in this manner: “A life in- 
surance policy implies the health of the individual, and all 
medical examiners will understand and appreciate the im- 
portance as well as the import of ‘A Bridegroom’s Policy.” 
lf a woman gives her life into the keeping of a man, why 


should not the man in return give her at least a policy on 
his life?” 


Mr. Hubbard’s suggestion reminds us that this is quite a 
common practise among the Italians in New York’s East Side. 
Father Curry, of St. James Parish, was recently interviewed 
by a reporter from the New York Sum and the subject of 
marriage came up. 


1 “You have been in the marriage business a long time—that 
ts, not only wedding but bringing about weddings,” the re- 
porter suggested. 


“Oh, yes,’ the priest remarked with a cheerful twinkle. 
“It is an old story with us. Of course we encourage fitting 
marriages as much as we can. I favor healthy marriages 
meek to be sure. Health certificates would be an excellent 
thing. 


“T have noticed that the Italians among us have a tactful 
way of managing that. The Italian father and mother ask 
the young man who seeks their daughter if he is insured. 


“Tf he is not they urge him to take out insurance before 
the wedding and sometimes they insist upon it. They put 
the argument for it on the usual grounds, the risk of his 
dying suddenly and leaving his family penniless. But what 
they are often most concerned about is insurance as to the 
suitor’s good health. They feel satisfied that if he can get 
insurance there is nothing serious the matter with him. 

“Now that seems to me a happy way of dealing with a 
delicate problem to the satisfaction of all hands and the 
embarrassment of none.” 


Society to Teach American People Thrift. 

The American Society for Thrift has begun a national 
campaign from its headquarters in Chicago. S. 'W. Straus, a 
banker of New York and Chicago, is chairman of the or- 
ganization committee. The plans of the society, as an- 
nounced a few days ago, have been well worked out in ad- 
vance, and will include courses on thrift in public schools, 
colleges and universities, together with discussions of the 
subject by commercial organizations from its economic stand- 
point and the preaching of thrift in the churches from its 
moral aspect. 


We have before us the names of the members of the or- 
ganization committee, and, strange as it may seem, in view of 
the plans and purposes of the organization, we fail to see the 
narne of a single man prominently or even remotely identi- 
fied with life insurance; that is to say, legal reserve life in- 
surance. On the other hand, we do find assessment insur- 
ance represented by Charles E. Piper, one of the leading 
spirits of the National Fraternal Congress of America. Legal 
reserve life insurance has evidently lost a trick at the very 
beginning of this project. One would imagine, however, 
from the bulletin recently issued by Mr. Straus, that legal 
reserve life insurance will have an opportunity to present its 
arguments in this organization if it desires an opportunity to 
do so. In support of this we herewith quote a paragraph from 
the bulletin just referred to: 

‘T+ is the plan to make the personnel of the Board of Ad- 
visory Council of the society nationally representative. All 
industries, trades, charities and philanthropies will be repre- 
sented. All representative bodies will be asked to co-operate 
to discuss thrift.” 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of vour asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 


not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 





Baltimore. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Baltimore association 
was held in the board room of the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of Baltimore, at 12:15 p. m. on Tuesday, Oct. 28. 
There was an unusually large attendance, and a most inter- 
esting program, consisting of reports of the delegates to the 
Atlantic City convention and a discussion under the head of 
‘New Business” of the educational work as proposed by the 
National Association and applicable to the educational in- 
stitutions of Baltimore. The local committee on educa- 
tion and conservation presented a letter from the Balti- 
more Young Men’s Association requesting the Baltimore Life 
Underwriters’ Association to introduce a full course of lec- 
tures in life insurance in connection with their educational 
department. In the course of the discussion President Clark, 
of the National Association, not only urged the committees 
to comply with the request of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, but also to at once introduce, if possible, a similar 
ccurse of lectures in the Baltimore City College, also Balti- 
mere Polytechnic Institute, both of which institutions have 
large student bodies. Mr. Clark’s recommendations were 
immediately endorsed by a motion which received the 
unanimous support of the association. 

The question of local publicity through the columns of the 
daily press of news items and educational articles was also 
discussed at considerable length. It is the desire of the 
Baitimore association to ultimately make Baltimore a life 
insurance educational center, and their local committee will 
undoubtedly work to this end. 


Boston. 


What was evidently one of the most enthusiastic meet- 
ings of the Boston association, was held on the evening of 
Oct. 28, in the Salla Italiana of the Cafe Bova. This was 
the annual fall business meeting and election of officers. 
Preceding this, however, a business meeting of the associa- 
tion was held at the Home Office of the Columbian National 
at 5:30 P. M. The reports of the various officers showed 
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the asociation to be in splendid financial condition. The 
following officers were elected: President, Clarence C. Mil- 
ler, National Life; vice-presidents, Vernon B. Swett, Provi- 
dent Life & Trust, and Franklin W. Ganse, Columbian Na- 
tional; secretary, Leon’ F. Foss, Berkshire; treasurer, Ed- 
ward March, John Hancock. Executive committee—Elmer 
E. Silver, chairman, Union Central; A. S. Browne, New 
York; Ashton F. Carter, Northwestern Mutual; F. A. B . 
Stanton, Massachusetts Mutual; Richard O. Walter, Equi- 
table. . 

Retiring President Silver expressed his thanks to the 
members for co-operation during the year and President 
Miller, who was escorted to the chair by Messrs. Gammons — 
and Stratton, voiced his appreciation of the honor. 1 

Mention was made by F. C. Sanborn of the retirement 
of Francis Marsh as treasurer of the association, after serv- . 
ing in that capacity thirty years. It was the consensus of © 
opinion that Mr. Marsh should receive some testimonial from 
the association evidencing its appreciation, and the matter 
was referred to the new Executive Committee. Several new — 
members were admitted. 

The banquet was served in Italian style and accompanied 
with Italian songs and chorus singing by the entire mem-_ 
bership. Retiring President Silver acted as toastmaster and 
reviewed the work of the year, paying considerable atten- 
tion to the substantial gain in membership. President-elect 
Miller spoke on the possibilities of the association movement 
in the future. 

F. Spencer Baldwin, Dean of the College of Business Ad- 
ministration at Boston University, was one of the formal 
speakers and had as his subject, “The Present Trend To- 
ward State Insurance.” In closing, he said: 

“T can conceive of only one thing which in the face of 
the objections to State enterprise in this field might bring 
about a general movement toward State insurance. That is 
some ‘bad acting’ on the part of the insurance companies in 
the way of an exhibition of indifference to their obligations 
and responsibilities and disregard of the interests and de- 
mands of the public. It would be unfortunate if the be- 
havior of the companies should be such as to furnish en- 
couragement or justification for experiments with State in- 
surance. I believe that we should go very slow in this 
country in the direction of State socialism. In my opinion, 
the remedy for the abuses that have developed in connection 
with American industrial enterprises is to be found through 
measures of legislative regulation rather than governmental 
administration leading toward socialism. The aim should be 
to eliminate these abuses, while retaining the fundamental 
principles on which our ‘industrial system now rests—prin- 
ciples vital to social order and progress—namely, private 
property and enterprise, individual initiative and independ- 
ence, personal freedom and responsibilities.’ ” 

Ten minute addresses were made by four of the delegates 
to the Atlantic City conventon. Vernon B. Swett had as his 
subject, “What the National Association Means to the In- 
dustrial Solicitor,” while Ashton F. Carter discussed “Life 
Income Contracts.” J. Everett Hicks spoke upon “Three 
Essentials of Successful Life Insurance Salesmanship,” and 


Franklin Ganse gave some interesting facts on “Efficiency 
Methods.” ; 


































Buffalo. 


Charles Warren Pickell, of Detroit, manager of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual in that city, entertained the members of the 
Buffalo association with a breezy talk on “Efficiency” at their 
October meeting and luncheon at the Hotel Iroquois. 

Mr. Pickell, a forceful and interesting talker, complimented 
the Bu:falo underwriters on their live association. He said 
that never since the beginning of the association idea back 
in 1896 had he seen a time when it was more widespread and 
active than at present, and he predicted great things for th 
business. He recalled the days when rebating, misrepresenta- 
tion and other evils marked the work of competing insur- 
ance men. | 

“There are three great factors in efficiency,” he said. “First 
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of all it is supremely important to figure out how to elimi- 
nate waste. The three factors in which this must be de- 
veloped are time, labor and skill. And the man who will 
make good as an insurance man is he who combines the 
three elements of personality—intelligence, will and sensi- 
bilities, the man with the heart for his fellow men.” 

_ Mr. Pickell said that friendship enters more into the in- 
surance business than into any other, and told some interest- 
ing anecdotes along that line. He closed with an earnest 
plea for brotherhood of the right kind. 

On motion of Comptroller William G. Justice, the insur- 
ance men voted thanks to Mr. Pickell, and Frank W. Tracy, 
president of the association, spoke briefly in the name of 
the organization. Charles W. Fielder, who was a delegate 
to the Underwriters’ National Convention at Atlantic City, 
gave a report on the convention. 


Capital District. 

The Capital District association started off this season by 
holding its October meeting at Albany on the 20th of that 
month. The principal speakers were C. R. Tripp, who pre- 
sented a résumé of efticiency methods as discussed at the 
Atlantic City convention; R. W. Goslin took for his subject 
“Local Associations,’ which subject was one of the five 
minute topics at Atlante City. Secretary William B. Phelps 
was another speaker and his subject was “Kernels from the 
National Convention.” 

One of the most interesting features of the meeting was a 
demonstration sale by H. H. Bennit, Mutual Life, for $25,000 
Ordinary Life plan to Jacob Herzog, assistant cashier of the 
National Commercial Bank of Albany, and the demonstration 
sale of a policy with income at age of 65, by C. C. De Rou- 
ville, Penn Mutual, with Harry Appleton, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of the State of New York, as the pros- 
pect. President Henry H, Kohn was the last speaker and he 
made brief but striking references to the Atlantic City con- 
vention. 

; Chicago. 

Twenty-nine members were admitted to the Chicago as- 
sociation at its October meeting and an aggressive cam- 
paign is being made to secure one hundred more members 
prior to the next meeting. The meeting was held at the 
City Club on the evening of Oct. 23. 

There was a committee appointed at the April meeting 
to prepare amendments to the Constitution and By-Laws 
and this committee made its report recommending certain 
amendments which recommendations were adopted. Under 
these amendments the Executive Committee pass upon new 
members instead of electing them individually by means of 
a ballot box. The latter plan worked satisfactorily years 
ago when it was an unusual occurance to have more than 
five of six names voted on at one time, but in view of the 
large number of members now being taken in at the various 
meetings, it was deemed inexpedient. 

An ovation was given Hervey S. Dale when the an- 
nouncement was made of his election as treasurer of the 
National Association. 

Jules Girardin discussed the Atlantic City convention, giv- 
ing particular attention to the plans of the Committee on 
Education and Conservation, of which committee he is a 
member. Mr. Girardin was optimistic in his views as to the 
success of the project and in the course of his remarks said 
that the company which he represented was prepared to 
refuse a license to an agent who had not become a member 
of a local association. 

P. J. Krause also spoke on the annual convention and urged 
aggressive plans for increasing the membership to one thou- 
sand, : 

Rufus N. Potts recently elected Superintendent of In- 
surance of the State of Illinois, was the principal speaker 
and his address was largely devoted to the necessity of 
teaching life insurance in the public schools. Mr. Potts was 
unalterably opposed to State insurance and gave strenuous 
reasons in support of his views. 

F. W. Potter, the former State Superintendent of Insur- 


ance, was the next speaker and reviewed the improvements 
which had been made in field practices during the last few 
years, 

President Isaac Miller Hamilton, of the Federal Life, rep- 
resented the American Life Convention in the absence of 
Secretary Henry Abels, of the Franklin Life, who is presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention. 

Darby A. Day, Chicago manager of the Mutual Life of 
N. Y., was the last speaker on the program and urged a 
greater degree of good fellowship and a more sincere be- 
lief in the principles of the association movement. 


Cincinnati. 


Members .of the Cincinnati association and guests to the 
number of fifty recently heard Henry Moir, actuary of the 
Home Life of New York, on “What Is the Source of Suc- 
cess?” The address was delivered at dinner at the Busi- 
ness Men’s Club, on Oct. 28, and was considerable of a 
revelation of the psychology of salesmanship and especially of 
the salesmanship of life insurance. 

Mr. Moir was in the city to give a lecture at McMicken 
Hall, University of Cincinnati, in the course of study of the 
principles of life insurance worked up by W. A. R. Bruehl, 
Jr., of W. A. R. Bruehl & Son. 

Mr. Moir laid down the principles of success in the busi- 
ness which will apply also to all business and success in other 
pursuit and in all walks of life. The principles of the one 
are complimentary to the principles of the other. The under- 
lying principles of success in general were stated to be per- 
sonal magnetism, confidence, persistence and stubbornness and 
honesty. 

Under the head of magnetism Mr. Moir gave some credence 
to the Christian Science tteaching of “malevalent or ma- 
licious magnetism,’ and said that there might be some 
scientific basis for such a permeation of bad thinking and 
malicious spirit. The matter of magnetism was likened to 
the operation of electricity in wireless telegraphy and in- 
fluenced kindred spirits wherever they might be reached by 
the personality. In no other way, the speaker believed, could 
the success of great salesmen and great promoters be ex- 
plained. 

Confidence of the salesman in his goods, confidence of the 
prospective buyers in the salesman, confidence in the com- 
pany behind him, confidence in the value of the product, and 
general confidence, he maintained, was the great factor in 
salesmanship which could be created at will in many ways. 

The greater the amount of confidence that can be created 
in the mind of the salesman and reflected from his mind to 
the mind of the prospective buyer, the greater the chances 
for selling the goods. Confidence was described as the 
cornerstone of all business and the engine by which business 
is carried on. It is necessary first to gain the confidence of 
the buyer, in fact, in order to get a hearing on the merits of 
the goods. Without confidence personal magnetism would 
be powerful only when subject and operator would be in 
contact. 

As an aid to the above mentioned factors the speaker gave 
persistence a high place. He called it “stubbornness” and 
could have called it “positiveness,”’ “determination” and “in- 
domitable will” as well. He said that persistence as often 
wen the day as any other factor in the game. As a closing 
and clinching factor he gave strictest honesty, to the point of 
fastidiousness, as a keystone to the entire salesmanship qual- 
ity. So honest should the salesman be that he should not 
even allow his prospective buyer to deceive himself, but he 
should be given light on every point. This was dwelt on with 
great force. 

Mr. Moir illustrated his points with many anecdotes and 
stories which kept the crowd in a good humor the entire 
session. 

At the close of the address the underwriters held a busi- 
ness session. W. J. Williams, president of the Western 
Southern Life Insurance Company, was elected to honorary 
membership. E. P. Marshall, vice-president of the Union 
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Central Life Insurance Company, was a visitor to the meet- 
ing. Provision was discussed and will be made for the ad- 
mission of members outside of Cincinnati, within a radius of 
100 miles, in Ohio, Indiana, Kentucky and West Virginia. 
W. A. R. Bruehl, Cincinnati agent of the Home Life In- 
surance Company, entertained Mr. Moir while in the city. 
Mr. Moir spoke at the university the previous night to the 
students, explaining the history and theory of insurance. 


Cleveland. 

The last regular meeting of the Cleveland association was 
held on the evening of Oct. 29 at the Cleveland Athletic 
€lub, with a fair attendance. Considerable time was given 
for a discussion of the Atlantic City convention and a re- 
port of the advertising committee was presented with re- 
gard to establishing a department on life insurance in the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer and in the Cleveland Leader. J. 
J. Jackson spoke on “Institutional Advertising.’ Winslow 
Russell, agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual, will be 
the princpal speaker at the next meeting, which will be held 
at the Statler Hotel, on the evening of the 28th inst. 


Columbus. 

The October meeting of the Columbus association was held 
at the Hotel Chittenden. Reports of the Atlantic City con- 
vention were the principal features of the meeting. Among 
those who spoke were President B. L. Lewis, B. P. Clement, 
Joseph I. Behling, Fritz Lichtenberg and H. H. Steiner. Two 
new members were admitted and the association will attempt 
to work out some practical plan to minimize the switching 
of business. 

Connecticut. 

The Connecticut association held its November meeting at 
New London on the 7th inst. Four new members were ad- 
mitted and the principal speaker was F. A. Griswold, whose 
topic was “Income Insurance.” A general discussion of this 
particular plan of insurance followed. 


Delaware. 


The Delaware association on the evening of Oct. 29 gave 
a reception at Hanna’s Cafe in Wilmington in honor of 
National President Ernest J. Clark. Mr. Clark was intro- 
duced by City Treasurer James F. Price, president of the 
Delaware association, who presided. “Arrangements have 
been made,” said Mr. Clark, “to prepare a text book on life 
insurance for use in the schools and colleges. In the mean- 
time the National Association will introduce courses of lec- 
tures on life insurance in colleges and high schools. There 
are now 43 colleges which have these courses. In Balti- 
more, Md., recently plans were made for lecture courses in 
three educational institutions, while the Y. M. C. A. has 
asked for a course. He asked the Delaware association to 
appoint a committee on education and publicity. The com- 
mittee to confer with Delaware College, and, if possible, 
persuade the faculty to introduce a course of lectures there, 
to educate the public as to the meaning of life insurance. 
Up te the present time there has been no concerted action 
in that direction, because the association did not have the 
machinery, but now it has the machinery and proposes using 
it with a vengeance. 

Conservation was next discussed. Mr. Clark spoke of the 
elimination of everything which pertains to the tearing down 
of the business. He said many lapses could be prevented 
with an aggressive effort to take care of it. Conservation 
depends upon educational work. He said the insurance agents 
can also do a great deal toward the conservation of human 
life. He said the average age 400 years ago was 18 years. 
Now the average is 40 years. 

Taxation, he claimed, is one of the most important fea- 
tures of the business. In 1860 the tax amounted to 70 cents 
per $100; now it is $2. In Germany there is compulsory 
insurance, the government contributing $12,000,000 a year, 
while here the government takes the $12,000,000. In England 
the government exempts from taxation insurance up to one- 
sixth of a man’s income. He thought there should be work 


done in the Congress; with the individual members. The 
elimination of this tax would mean 8 per cent. to the policy- 
holders. He said the last Congress saved the policyholders. 
$700,000 a year, due to the efforts of the National Asso- 
ciation. 

He also spoke of the Delaware association, referring to 
the constitutional amendment admitting non-residents to 
membership; he urged Delaware to take advantage of the 
opportunity. This membership carries with it the Lire Asso- 
ciation News. He advocated the formation of a “Cincin- 
nati” club, or, rather, a convention club, which will result 
in a large representation at the ‘Cincinnati convention next 
year. He said no man in the business could well afford not 
to attend. 

President Price said that in Delaware last year insurance 
interests in that State paid a tax to the State of $40,090.20, 
while it cost the State to look after this business $4,012, leay- 
ing a difference of $35,978.08. 

City Solicitor Hastings said he had known many life in- 
surance agents and had formed his own opinions of those 
men; some of those opinions were good and some were not 
good. He recalled the first time life insurance was taken up 
with him. He got a bad impression from a misrepresenta- 
tion made to him, which he afterward found to be untrue. 
Though it may have been due to ignorance it demonstrated 
the necessity for being truthful. Mr. Hastings said he first 
took insurance at the age of 24 and since then he has taken 
more. He said he was in a number of insurance companies, 
but he had never dropped one that he had gone into. 

Frank Sheppard reviewed the life insurance methods in 
his experience, which began in 1884. William W. Knox 
made a brief speech, in which he spoke against the taxation. 
of life insurance. 

Detroit. 


The November meeting of the Detroit association was held. 
on the Ist inst, at the Elliott-Taylor-Woolfenden Cafe. There 
was a short business session, after which William B. 
Marshutz, supervisor of the Michigan Mutual Life, traced the 
growth of life insurance ethics as related to the field. Mr. 
Marshutz spoke on the early days of life insurance when. 
there was only one good company in the opinion of a solicit- 
ing agent. He referred to the fact that in the days gone by 
there were practically few laws governing the conduct of the 
business, and as a result twisting, rebating and other repre- 
hensible practices prevailed. He then outlined the gradual. 
growth of the cleaner methods and paid high tribute to the 
field solicitor of to-day. 

Dr. Andrew B. Biddle, a leading authority on blood and 
skin affections, delivered an interesting address in which he 
pointed out clearly the important bearing certain diseases have 
upon the character of the risk. 

C. H. Williamson, Michigan manager of the ordinary de- 
partment of the Prudential, was elected a member and tem 
applications for new members were received. 


Eric: 

As a result of the meeting on the evening of Oct. 20 at the: 
Reed House of the Erie association, the various companies in 
that city feel drawn more closely in unison. The session was. 
a success from every standpoint. Twenty members attended. 
and the underwriters’ work was discussed from start tc 
finish, { 

The meeting was a regular monthly affair, but being at this. 
time of the year was in the nature of an autumnal reunion, — 
Judge Walling was the principal speaker. He urged closer — 
co-operation. If the many axioms he placed before the as- — 
sociation are followed, they will tend to improve the business — 
of life underwriting and will raise it to higher planes. : 

Addresses also were made by Judge Benson and the Rev. 
Thomas P. Byrnes, honorary members of the associat 
Their talks were along the same lines as was that of Judge 
Walling. f 

William H. Riley, president of the association, was chair- 
man of the meeting. In a preliminary talk he spoke of “4 
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bonds which bind life underwriting in this city and surround- 
ing counties, which have been strongly cemented recently. 

“The various company representatives feel drawn together 
very much closer and the Erie association will be in a position 
in succeeding months to carry out the high purpose of the as- 
sociation,’ he said. 

“This purpose,” continued Mr. Riley, “is to elevate life un- 
derwriting to a higher plane and to make it of true service 
to the policyholder, assuring him that no misrepresentations 
will be tolerated and also that he can be assured of the best 
possible service.” 

One of the interesting reports of the meeting was that of 
James M. Dickey, who told of the Atlantic City convention. 
Fort Dodge. 

The Fort Dodge association met in the regular October 
meeting in the office of the president, Burton H. Saxton. 
This meeting was very well attended, though some of the 
members who had planned to be present, were compelled to 
be out of the city at the time of the meeting. 

The principal feature of the meeting was a paper read by 
A. E. Wilder, of the Equitable of New York, on the subject, 
“The Present and Future Status of the Part-time Agent.” 
Mr. Wilder said in part: “The part-time man is no doubt 
going to furnish one of the big problems of life insurance 
organization in the future. This subject has most significant 
bearing on the future status of the full-time man, the in- 
terests of the policyholders and of the company itself. The 
general tendency of the age is specialization in every line. 
The professional lines have been drawn very fine. The 
higher the standing of the profession or business (and I 
personally believe that life insurance deserves to be called 
a profession), the higher type of the specialist is demanded. 
There is no business that requires a greater knowledge and 
a fuller understanding of fundamentals than the business of 
life underwriting which so vitally effects the individual and 
the future of his loved ones.” 

Mr. Wilder stated that there is some question of it being 
safe to trust the part-time man with the responsibility of 
advising in so sericus a matter as the selection of a life 
insurance contract. He also claimed that there would nat- 
urally be a tendency on the part of a young man who is 
casting about for the selection of a profession or life-time 
vocation, to avoid the choosing of a business when he real- 
ized that at the same time a license might be obtained -by 
any man, permitting him to follow the same line of work 
as a side issue and for the sole purpose of making a few 
extra dollars occasionally. The special question is asked, 
“Does not the many mistakes and misrepresentations and mis- 
understandings made through the unintelligence and unre- 


liable part-time man have a tendency to lower the plan of . 


the business?” 

From the standpoint of the policyholder, Mr. Wilder called 
attention to the fact that there is as great a necessity on the 
part of the policyholder for his exercising of care in the 
selection of the man on whose advice he relies in the matter 
of placing his life insurance as there is on the part of the 
patient in the selection of a physician. 

Grand Rapids. 

With twenty-three of its members present, the Grand 
Rapids association held a meeting on the Ist inst. in the As- 
sociation of Commerce Rooms. H. D. Jewell, former Judge 
of the Probate Court of Grand Rtpids, was the first speaker, 
and his talk was listened to with close attention. Caro De 
Young, of the Prudential Home Office, spoke on “Organiza- 
tion.” The association resolved to hold regular monthly meet- 
ings the first Saturday of each month. ° The new officers of the 
association are as follows: President, S, M. Wright, Equitable 
Life of Iowa; vice-presidents, A. H. Bennett, Providence Life 
and Trust, and P. A. Geldhoff, Canada Life; secretary-treas- 
urer, R. E. Billings. 

Indiana. 

National Vice-president Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, 
‘was the principal speaker at the October meeting of the 
Indiana association, which was held on the 3lst of that 


month. Mr. Woods discussed “Taxation,” and set forth in 
a convincing and concrete manner the reasons why agents 
and policyholders should become thoroughly informed on 
this important subject. He showed the injustice of such 
a tax, in that it taxed the prudent for their prudence and 
the conservative for their conservatism and took from them 
a tax to pay for the ill-spent life of the profligate to inter 
his remains, support his widow and feed his orphans. On 
motion of Dr. E. E. Flickinger, Mr. Woods was given a 
rising vote of thanks. Four new members were admitted. 
lowa. 

According to Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies. 
of the New England Mutual, life insurance agents of the 
future will be more or less handicapped in their profession 
unless they are college graduates with a solid and scientific 
education of the principles of life insurance. Mr. Hastings 
so expressed himself at the November meeting of the lowa 
association, which was held on the 8th inst. at the Grant 
Club in Des Moines, 

John C. Clapp, manager of the Prudential, presided as 
toastmaster. In the course of his remarks Mr. Hastings. 
stated, in part, as follows: 

“One of the greatest things to be desired is the opportunity 
and capacity to do well something of vital significance and 
value to mankind. We have that opportunity. It is the man 
behind the rate book and application blank that is responsible 
for the stupendous growth of the life insurance business. In 
the last five years the assets of the American life insurance 
companies have increased $1,500,000,000. The assets of the 
savings banks of the country have increased $725,000,000 in 
the same time. It shows that life insurance has become the 
favorite method of saving. 

“No field presents greater opportunities for success, No- 
where are there larger fields for progress. But success in 
our business means preparation. Efficiency is the result of 
knowledge. The future underwriter will have a college de- 
gree and will be trained in the university and the college. 
A man may have the personality and the magnetism to sell 
gold bricks, but it takes a well-informed and quick-witted 
man to be a success as an underwriter. Knowledge is power. 

“Imagination rules the world. It is the man who has the 
imagination to illustrate his point and fit the situation that 
interests his prospect. One of the unfortunate things of oar 
business is the terms we have come to use. A policy should 
be termed a contract. Policy suggests a gamble. Arouse 
the curiosity of your prospects. In the north they hang a 
lantern on a pole to arouse the curiosity of the deer. The 
human animal is as curious as the four-footed one. Arouse 
your subject’s curiosity and you can interest him in a policy.’” 

Kansas. 

George Godfrey Moore and H. H. Hall reported upon the 
Atlantic City convention at the October meeting of the 
Kansas association. This association is still making an ac- 
tive canvass in order to increase its membership. Among 
other plans discussed were a proposed system of publicity 
to be carried on through a local news bureau, by means of 
which news and educational matter will be sent to daily and 
weekly papers in the State. It is claimed that the Kansas 
City Fire Prevention Association met with more or less 
success in working out a similar scheme and the Kansas 
association will probably give this plan a trial. 

Kansas City. 

The Kansas City association held its October meeting at 
Morledge’s Fish House, with forty members in attendance. 
There was a discussion as to the Missouri brokerage law. 
It was announced that Joseph Goldman, representing the 
Missouri Insurance Department, reported to Secretary 
Somerville that many Kansas City life, fire and casualty 
agents had failed to comply with the law by taking out 
brokerage licenses. While several hundred agents in St. 
Louis have complied with this law, few of the Kansas City 
agents have done so. A discussion of the situation resulted 
in a decision to take no action, largely because of an un- 
satisfactory interpretation of the law. 
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Several new members were admitted and it was decided 
to plan a number of large meetings during the winter sea- 
son. Edward A. Woods, Darby A. Day and Warren M. 
Horner will be invited to address the association at dif- 
ferent times. 

Knoxville. 


In the private dining rooms of the Cumberland Club in 
Knoxville on Oct. 25, the Knoxville association held its 
regular monthly meeting. Delegates to the Atlantic City 
convention reported individually upon the features of the 
convention which impressed them most, and the life income 
policy was the subject of considerable discussion. 

A resolution was adopted discouraging all forms of field 
irregularities and calling attention to the laws on the sub- 
ject. An agreement was made by all agents present to fur- 
nish the president of the local body with a complete list of 
all agents employed by them to aid in any manner whiat- 
soever in securing new business. This was done in order 
that such agents, some of which are unknown, might not 
obtain any undue advantage by seeing or hearing a regular 
agent working with a prospect; also to prevent the em- 
ployment of agents not regularly licensed by some company 
or holding proper certificate from the State authorities. 

A committee was appointed to devise waysand means for 
introducing a course of popular lectures on life insurance 
in the university and public schools. 

President J. E. Lutz fired the opening gun for a large 
attendance at next year’s convention in Cincinnati, An ef- 
fort will be made to enroll every life insurance agent in 
Knoxville on the membership register. 


Lima. 


With the largest attendance since its organization, less than 
two years ago, the Lima association held, on Oct. 14, at 
the Lima Club its first meeting of the winter season. Thirty 
members sat down to luncheon. 

I. F. Hoffman, Columbus, vice-president of the Ohio State 
Life Insurance Company, was the principal speaker. He 
talked upon life insurance from the standpoint of the com- 
pany. Rill T. Baker, Dayton, general agent of the Union 
Central, discussed the effect of new legislation. A. D. Hil- 
dreth, superintendent of the Lima district for the Prudential, 
spoke upon the advantages of membership in the Lima asso- 
ciation, which covers both Lima and the district for 50 miles 
around. 

Los Angeles. 


The October meeting of the Los Angeles association was 
held at the Sierra Madre Club, and the principal feature was 
an address made by Martin Kallman, an efficiency expert. 
. National Vice-President John N. Russell, Jr., gave a résumé 
of the Atlantic City convention and announced that William 
L. Hathaway, of San Francisco; Hubert H. Ward, of Port- 
iand; W. D. Mead, of Seattle, and himself had arranged to 
offer a loving cup to be competed for by the Pacific Coast 
associations for an increase of membership. 

On Oct. 17 George T. Wilson, vice-president of the 
Equitable of New York, and Gerald R. Brown, controller 
of that company, were the guests of the association. Presi- 
dent Frank E. McMullen acted as toastmaster. 

Mr. Wilson is considered to be one of the brightest after- 
dinner speakers in the country, and he was in particularly 
good form on this occasion. 

“T have been asked if I am glad to be back in California,” 
said Mr. Wilson. “My answer is ‘Do ducks like to swim and 
do corks like to pop?? And then Mr. Wilson delayed his 
remarks long enough to repeat the chorus of ‘I Love You, 
California,’ and the insurance agents and their wives fol- 
lowed by singing the song for the third time during the 
evening, 

“California,” said Mr. Wilson, “is not only blessed by 
nature but she is shoved along by man. Take that last line 


in the song, for instance, ‘I love your rugged shores.’ I like 
that sentiment, and I practice it whenever possible. 


“But speaking seriously of the work in which you insur- 
ance men are engaged, I want to say the results of your efforts 
have more to do with the happiness of the world than many 
realize. But for the life insurance policies, thousands to- 
night would be hungry, half clothed and uneducated. This 
not only means comfort and enlightenment to those living to- 
day, but that influence for good will be passed on to genera- 
tions still unborn. There is satisfaction in taking up a line 
of work where every time you land a customer you know 
absolutely that you are doing him a friendly turn in addition 
to making a commission. In many lines of business your 
ability to talk a man into signing a paper may or may not be 
for his best interests, but in life insurance you always know 
that the insured will be benefited.” 

Roger M. Andrews, president of the Rotary Club, and the 
Rey. Charles Edward Locke also made addresses. 


Louisiana. 


With a large attendance the Louisiana association held its 
October meeting on the 28th of the month at Kolb’s German 
Tavern in New Orleans. President Frank L. Levy presided. 
Wilson Williams, chairman of the Executive Committee, re- 
ported upon the work of that committee. The matters of 
special interest during the year were the action on the pro- 
posed income tax on dividends in the tariff under considera- 
tion by Congress, Dr. Dowling’s plan to secure vital statistics 
in the State, and the attempt to stimulate interest in the prize 
essay contest for the cup offered by President Levy. 

Secretary-Treasurer T. D. Wharton stated that although 
there had been a number of resignations, the association had 
made a gain of two members over the preceding year, now 
having a membership of thirty-eight active and one honorary | 
member. The financial standing of the association was good. 


The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Crawford H. Ellis; vice-president, Wilson Will- 
iams; secretary-treasurer, T. D. Wharton, and the following 
new members were elected to the executive committee: Edward 
S. Maunsell, W. E. Millsaps, T. P. Thompson and James W. 
Smither. 

Messrs. Williams, Simmons and Wharton gave brief re- 
ports of the Atlantic City convention. Mr. Smither urged a 
concerted effort to increase the membership and suggested 
that a committee of five be appointed to secure new members. 
Dr. E. J. Simmons agreed with Mr. Smither and suggested 
that the association should begin to make an effort to secure 
the 1916 convention of the National Association for New 
Orleans. The following committee on membership was then 
appointed: James W. Smither, chairman; E. G. Simmons, 
Robert G. Crump, T. P. Thompson and W. J. Hannon. On 
motion of Edward S. Maunsell a vote of thanks was tendered 
to retiring President Frank L. Levy for his conscientious and 
faithful services in behalf of the association. 


Louisville. 


Prominent members of the Louisville association will co- 
operate with the Y. M. C. A. of that city in arranging for 
a course of lectures during the winter on the subject of life 
insurance. W. W. Dennis and Kilbourne Dennis, both rep- 
resenting the Mutual Benefit, will deliver addresses on “Con- 
tract forms, etc.,’ and Clinton Davis, of the same agency, 
will discuss “Salesmanship.” Former National President 
Henry J. Powell will also assist by delivering a lecture. 


Central Massachusetts, 


The Life Underwriters of Central Massachusetts held an 
enthusiastic meeting on the evening of Oct. 28 at the Tatnuck — 
Country Club, and several new members were added to the 
membership list. ' 

Henry E. Townsend, Worcester manager for the Massachu- 
setts Mutual, gave a talk on income insurance, summarizing 
the addresses at the Atlantic City convention. He gave ex- 
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amples of how money left in bulk sum to beneficiaries fre- 
quently got away from the beneficiaries and failed to accom- 
plish the object for which men had made sacrifices in their 
premium payments. If this was true of life insurance it 
took away from its value and made it a little better than the 
leaving of an estate in railroad stocks and other so-called 
“gilt-edged” securities that failed to pan out or pay the in- 
come for which they were purchased. All this uncertainty 
could be done away with by the taking of proper income in- 
surance, and that was the new mission of life insurance men 
to call to the attention of the insuring public the possibility 
and the wisdom of providing for their wives and children a 
yearly maintenance fund that could be counted upon to be 
paid to them as surely as the years come round. 

Eli Bouchard, special agent for the Equitable Life, gave 
inspiring illustrations of successful salesmanship on his part, 
which were well received. 


Henry A. Macgowan, general agent of the Mutual Benefit, 
by special request, delivered an address describing in detail 
an agency management and field efficiency scheme, which his 
office had been using with marked success. Mr. Macgowan 
calls his field scheme “The Life Insurance Solicitors’ Record 
and Reporting System.’ He gave many illustrations of 
records and reports and how efficiency and production have 
been increased, and also spoke of the enthusiasm which the 
solicitors had manifested in trying the scheme and in renew- 
ing their pledges for a continuance of the system. Mr. Mac- 
gowan said he would not care to try the system with 
solicitors unless they were convinced of its helpfulness, and 
resolved to adopt heartily the generous co-operative spirit 
the system called for. He also said the best results could 
be obtained where frequent spirited agency meetings were 
held. He said further that his hearers were free to adopt his 
system as a whole or in part or change it over to meet their 
own needs, or his office would be glad to furnish outfits at a 
reasonable price. The address was cordially received and 
the methods will probably be adopted by other offices. 

A press committee was elected, consisting of Henry A 
Macgowan and the secretary and the president of the asso- 
ciation. 

Western Massachusetts. 


A score of the members of the Western Massachusetts as- 
sociation gathered in the evening of Oct. 17 at the Nelson- 
Haynes Hotel at Springfield for their monthly meeting and 
dinner. The following companies were represented: Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, State Mutual of Worcester, Berkshire 
Mutual of Pittsfield, New York Life, Mutual Life of New 
York, Connecticut Mutual, Northwestern Mutual, Provident 
Life and Trust, Travelers and Home Life of New York. 
The chief subject of discussion was the reports on the At- 
lantic City convention. The speakers were E. M. Allis, of 
Springfield, general agent for the Massachusetts Mutual, and 
Harry Chittum, of Easthampton, special agent for the Mutual 
Life. 

Mr. Chittum brought out in detail the advantages of the 
life income policy, which is now coming into general favor, 
_ solving as it does the problem of reinvestment. Particular 
, stress was laid upon this question at the Atlantic City con- 
vention. Other speakers were Charles H. Jordan, of Spring: 
field; L. V. Clifford, of Springfield, and J. F. Moran, of 
| Greenfield. E. B. Ransehousen, president of the association 
| and general agent of the State Mutual for Western Massa- 
chusetts, presided and introduced the speakers. Five new 
| members were taken into the organization. 


Memphis, 


“Resolved, that the Limited Payment Life Plan of Life 
| Insurance is more attractive and more beneficial to the in- 
suring public than the Ordinary Life Plan.’ This was the 
* subject of debate at the October meeting of the Memphis as- 
sociation and was participated in by two members for the 
“affirmative and two for the negative. A general discussion 
followed. Vice-President J. E. Lippitt was responsible for 
the subject chosen, as he had been selected to arrange he 


programs for the meetings up to the first of the year. Former 
National Secretary Bolling Sibley was to have given an ac- 
ccunt of the Atlantic City convention, but was unavoidably 
detained, so that it was necessary to postpone that portion 
of the program until the November meeting. 

Plans are being made to insure a large attendance at the 
Cincinnati convention in 1914, 


Minneapolis. 


Steps were taken at the October meeting of the Minneapolis 
association to formulate plans for making the regular monthly 
meetings more interesting and instructive. With that object 
in view a committee consisting of Messrs. Tifft, Ahern and 
F. C. Butts were appointed to take the matter up and report 
at the next meeting. Miss Annie Kirkwood and B. E. Ellis 
gave reports of the Atlantic City convention. 


Mobile. 


At the regular October meeting of the Mobile associa- 
tion, Leon Schwarz was elected to represent that associa- 
tion on the National Executive Committee. The Committee 
on Legislation was directed to investigate and to report 
upon the Florida rebate laws, with a view to advocating 
similar laws in Alabama. 


Nebraska. 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of Nebraska had as 
their guest of honor at their monthly meeting at the Com- 
mercial Club Saturday noon, November 8, M. A. Hall, a 
leading attorney of the city. 

Mr. Hall is a believer in the institution of life insurance 
to the extent of a large amount, which he began taking out at 
an early age. Mr. Hall stated that in his estimation there was 
no class of men doing so much good for the community as 
the life insurance men. Continuing, he said that the primary 
object is always protection, and no difference how meagre 
an income is, it is the bounden duty of every man to provide 
for dependents now or those who may be dependent in the 
future, even though he has to skimp in the early years of his 
life on living expenses. 

Mr. Hall said: “If there is one thing more than anything 
else which has given me peace of mind and satisfaction in life 
it is that I had life insurance sufficient to provide for my wife 
and children in case of my premature death.” In his pro- 
fession he daily sees the destitution of widows, which is a 
direct result of some improvident man, who, while living, did 
not sufficiently appreciate the uncertainty of life to “put his 
house in order.” 

New York. 


With an unusually large attendance, probably due to the 
inspiration derived from the Atlantic City convention, the 
New York association opened up the campaign of the sea- 
son by holding its regular October meeting at Murray’s res- 
turant on the evening of Oct. 28. In a few brief remarks 
President Edward W. Allen emphasized the necessity of 
constant vigilance on the part of the members in order to 
stamp out rebating and other reprehensible practices. It 
was his opinion that the greatest good in this direction could 
be accomplished by making an example of an agent who 
rebated, by imposing the full penalty of the law upon him. 

George W. Johnston, who, at the Atlantic City convention, 
was for the third time awarded the Calef Cup, was in- 
troduced by Mr. Allen. Mr, Johnston then read his essay, 
“Creative Soliciting, Rather Than Competitive.’ In a few 
preliminary remarks he explained that the limitations im- 
posed by the conditions surrounding the award of the Calef 
Cup did not permit of a polished literary style. All that 
it was possible to do, he said, was to state the facts with 
little color or grace. 

Lawrence Priddy, of the New York Life, was scheduled 
to give his impressions of the Atlantic City convention, but 
was unavoidably detained and upon the request of President 
Allen, Chas. Jerome Edwards spoke in his stead. Mr. Ed- 
wards’ remarks, though brief, were full of characteristic en- 
ergy and optimism. In the opinion of the speaker the top 
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note of optimism was embraced by the twentieth century 
idea of service. He referred to the address of Royal S. 
Goldsbury, of Pittsburgh, at the convention and laid stress 
upon the technical education of solicitors. He called at- 
tention to the time spent in fruitless effort and urged upon 
his audience the necessity of a system of efficiency and the 
scientific ‘handling of the producing agents time. 

Mention was made of the education and conservation 
movement, and the plans of the National Association’s com- 
mittee which has this phase of association work in hand 
were explained. Mr. Edwards’ remarks constituted a fitting 
introduction to Winslow Russell, agency manager of the 
Phoenix Mutual, who was the next speaker. 

Mr, Russell’s address followed closely the lines of his ad- 
dress at the convention, with the exception that many of the 
charts used in explaining his methods had been elaborated 
and included the results of nine months’ business instead of 
six months. The speaker was followed with close attention 
and expressed himself as perfectly willing to answer any 
questions which might be asked. His audience was by no 
means slow in taking him at his word, all of which evidenced 
the interest taken in his remarks. It developed from one 
question asked that it was the consensus of opinion that the 
year 1913 had not been as good a year for business as the 
preceding year. On motion of Conrad V. Dykeman Mr. 
Russell was given a rising vote of thanks. 

Early in the year the association had made plans for a 
daily luncheon club, but during the vacation season it was de- 
cided advisable to hold this matter in abeyance until activities 
were resumed in the Fall. At this meeting it was announced 
that the club was in full operation and had commenced its 
daily sessions at Haan’s Rathskeller at 21 Park Row. The 
olub is meeting with remarkable success and has a member- 
ship of forty, with a splendid daily average attendance. A 
circular was distributed calling attention to the matter and 
stated in part as follows: 

“Getting acquainted” without the loss of time is one of the 
things that the club accomplishes. A member takes as much 
or as little time as he likes for lunch; he orders what he 


wants and pays for it; gives the waiter a “tip” and is off 
about his business. In the meantime he has had a friendly 
talk with two or three or half a dozen life insurance agents, 
and he has probably become acquainted with some one in the 
business whom he did not know before. Also, he has found 
him a much better fellow than he thought he was. If life 
insurance agents will “get acquainted,” a whole lot of good 
to the life insurance business will result. 

Members of the Life Underwriters’ Association are espe- 
cially invited to join, but any life insurance agent who is a 
good fellow will be welcome as a member. No pledge is re- 
quired except to attend once a week, or pay twenty-five cents 
for non-attendance. This is done so that the attendance may 
be somewhat regular. Attendance is appreciated much more 
than fines. 

Life insurance men who are desirous of joining this club 
should apply to President Allen, whose address is 220 
Broadway. 


Norfolk. 


At the regular October meeting of the Norfolk association, 
J. R. Coupland, of the Union Central; ‘R. R. Richardson, of 
the Equitable, and R. E. Williamson, of the Life Insurance 
Company of Virginia, gave interesting talks on the Atlantic 
City convention. Samuel B. Love, manager of the Richmond 
agency of the Mutual Life, was present as a guest of the 
association, and his address, though brief, was enthusiastically 
received. It was decided to conduct an aggressive campaign 
for new members, and Mr. Richardson offered two prizes to 
the two members who will be first to bring in three new 
members each, 


Oklahoma. 


Forty members were in attendance at the October meet- 
ing of the Oklahoma association, at which President J. 
Henry Johnson reported upon the Atlantic City convention 
and presented the association with the Chas. Jerome Edwards 
trophy and the Whittington trophy awarded at that gath- 
ering. The trophies were received by Milas Lasater, who 
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made a brief speech of acceptance. C. M. Pinkerton com- 
plimented the association in having as its president one who 
was so much interested in association work, 

Oregon. 

President Hubert H. Ward was the principal speaker at 
the October meeting of the Oregon association. He dis- 
cussed the Atlantic City convention, giving particular at- 
tention to the educational and conservation movement. F. We 
Steinbrey, of the Home Office of the Pacific Mutual, also 
delivered a brief address. At the November meeting, which 
will be held on the 17th inst., members will be expected to 
give an account of their observations of various insurance ad- 
vertisements and a critical study of the article by Peter Mc- 
Farlane entitled “His House in Order,” which appeared in 
Collier's some months ago, and which was reproduced in Lirr 
Association News, will be a part of the program, 

Philadelphia. 

Shortly after the death of I. Layton Register, a former 
President of the National Association and a man who has 
always been actively identified with the association move- 
ment, the Philadelphia association appointed a committee to 
Prepare suitable resolutions. The committee recently pre- 
sented the following memorial: 

PeLAYTON REGISTER, 
Died Sept. 29, 1913. 

With sincere regret and loving remembrance we place this 

minute upon our records. 

I. LAYTON REGISTER, 
whose loss we mourn, exemplified in his caree’ the highest 
type of the life insurange agent. As a member of the Phila- 
delphia Association of Life Underwriters, of which he was 
one of its founders and repeatedly honored by the highest 
offices within its gift, he distinguished himself by his in- 
teilectual attainments, his probity and the zeal which char- 
acterized his every thought and deed. 

In his chosen sphere his intercourse with all was graced by 
an engaging charm, a simplicity, a purity of sentiment, a 
moral loftiness and undaunted courage that armed him with 
a power few could resist. Endowed by nature with marked 
religious tendencies and gifted with noble and generous in- 
stincts, he naturally took interest in everything which con- 
tributed to the uplifting of humanity and the betterment of 
their social and moral welfare. 

In the business of lyfe insurance he was foremost in up- 
holding right methods and practices and stood firmly and 
courageously for the highest ideals. The pages of life insur- 
ance history are replete with his lofty, ennobling sentiments, 
and what he imparted from time to time contributed largely 
to the success of the life association movement, inspired his 
associates to earnest endeavor and gave to the representa- 
tives of the business everywhere a clearer and nobler idea of 
duty and right, 

In his death the Philadelphia Association of Life Under- 
writers has lost one of its most valued and devoted members 
and life insurance one of its ablest and honored advocates. 
As individuals we part with one whom we loved and we 
sorrow because in his death we have lost one of the worthiest 
‘of our elect. 

I. Layton Register died as he lived, a faithful, sincere 
Christian man; an honor to his church, to his business, to the 
city and to the community in which he lived, and as we bow 
to the will of Him who doeth all things well, we reverently 
say—‘Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. They rest 
from their labors and their works do follow them.” 

Rochester. 

Five minute talks on the Atlantic City convention, by 
delegates who were present at that meeting, was the prin- 
cipal feature of the October meeting of the Rochester asso- 
\ciation. This was followed by a discussion of life income 
insurance. Thomas Wood and A. E. Bridgen urged the 
jmembers to take some action toward raising a fund for 
advertising life insurance in a general way in Roches<er, 
also to favor the proposed country-wide campaign of the 
‘National Association. 
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EQUITABLE 
ADVANTAGES 


Some of the good things enjoyed 
by Equitable Representatives 







The backing of one of the largest and strongest 
financial institutions in the world. 






A Participating Company. 

A Prompt Paying Company. 
Of the 5,153 domestic death claims paid by 
the Equitable during 1912, nearly 98 per 
cent. were paid within one day after receipt 
of “Proofs of Death.” 


A Company whose policies are standard con- 
tracts, drawn to conform to the insurance 
laws of New York and other States. 









A Company issuing every desirable form of 
insurance, including Corporation Insurance, 
Income Insurance, Group Insurance, Month- 
ly Premium Insurance, Home Purchase In- 
surance, Joint Life Insurance and a large 
variety of Annuities. 









A Company sufficiently large and strong to 
insure applicants for large amounts under a 
single policy. 







A Company whose policyholders include the 
World’s Captains of Industry, whose identi- 
fication with the Equitable is in itself an 
endorsement. 








A Company whose canvassing documents are 
comprehensive, adequate and attractive. 







A Company engaged in a broad “conservation 
of life’ movement—aiming to lengthen the 
lives of its policyholders as well as insuring 
them. 







The Society has openings in practically every 
State for energetic soliciting agents of 
character and ability. Address 






The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
165 Broadway New York 
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St. Louis. 

The guest of honor of the St. Louis association at its meet- 
ing held on Oct. 28 at the Mercantile Club was National 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh. Mr. 
Woods discussed the matter of unjust taxation by the States 
and Federal Government, closely following his recent ad- 
dress at the Inaugural Meeting at Pittsburgh. Another 
speaker was W. F. Gephart, Ph.D., of Washington University, 
author of a number of insurance text books. Professor 
Gephart’s subject was “The Principles of Life Insurance.” 
Vice-President William C. Johnson, of the Columbian Na- 
tional of Boston, was a welcome guest of the association. 
His address on “The Home Office and the Field” was en- 
thusiastically received. 

St. Paul. 

“No policyholder in a legal reserve company has lost a cent 
since 1887,” said J. A. O. Preus, Commissioner of Insurance 
of Minnesota, at the regular monthly meeting of the St. Paul 
association. The meeting was held at the Commercial Club 
on the evening of the 3d inst., and while Mr, Preus was the 
principal speaker, an interesting address was delivered by As- 
sistant Attorney-General Clifton L. Hilton. 

Mr. Preus claimed that fraternal insurance in Minnesota 
had decreased to the extent of $17,000,000 in the last year, and 
he then contrasted, this with the growth of legal reserve in- 
surance. 

Mr. Hilton referred to the time when he was in the in- 
surance business and interpolated some humorous experiences, 
which were greatly enjoyed by his audience. 

This was the first meeting of the season of the St. Paul 
association, which was recently re-organized and admitted 
to the National Association at the Atlantic City convention. 
The following officers were eleced: George W. Harrison, 
president, re-elected; P. W. Fahey, first vice-president; W. 
H. Locker, second vice-president; Charles E. Learned, secre- 
tary; F. W. Hauenstein, treasurer. These officers, with D. 
R. Schuler, J. K. Robinson, J. J. Bullis and M. L. Griffiths, 
will constitute the executive committee. 


Savannah. 

At the quarterly meeting of the Savannah association at 
Bannon Lodge Oct. 21 the delegates to the National Con- 
vention made their reports. The delegates were W. J. Harty, 
EF. S. Stoddard and S. J. Wheaton, Jr. The convention, 
they reported, was the best they have ever attended. 

A. S. Holcombe, who is connected with the Fidelity Mutual, 
was the association’s guest. He made a short talk, in which 
he praised Savannah as being one of the best cities he ever 
visited. Mr. Holcombe said that he was seriously consider- 
ing locating in Savannah. 

E. H. O'Connor presided over the meeting and acted as 


toastmaster. The meeting began at 6.30 o'clock, being fol- 
lowed by a shore dinner. Those present were: Julian 
Schley, Andrew Doyle, E. S. ‘Stoddard, S. J. Wheaton, Jr., 


Stiles Burroughs, Tracy Hunter, A. S. Holcombe, W. J. 
Harty, Harold Ferst, Aaron Ferst and E. H. O’Connor. 
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South Carolina. 


The annual meeting of the South Carolina association was. 
held at noon on Oct. 29 in the city council chamber at ‘Co- 
lumbia, W. J. Roddey, of Rock Hill, president of the asso- 
ciation, presiding. 

From reports made, the association was found to be in a 
flourishing condition, 43 of the representative life insurance 
men of the State holding membership, and 20 of the legal 
reserve companies licensed in South Carolina being repre- 
sented. 


Mr. Roddey has served the association as president for 
three terms and he declined re-election for another year. 
He has been active for the association movement and its 
present satisfactory condition is largely due to the personal 
attention he has given the work. Mr. Roddey was given a 
rising vote of thanks by the members for the splendid serv- 
ices rendered the life insurance interests of the State. He 
is well known throughout the State as manager for the 
Equitable Life and president of the National Union Bank 
of Rock Hiil. 


The committee on nominations, R. Sam ‘Cox, R. J. Bla- 
lock, E. D. Pearce and D. H. Ellis, reported the nominations. 
of the following officers for the ensuing year, who were 
unanimously elected: President, F. H. Hyatt, Columbia.. 
Vice-presidents, C. ‘C. Edwards, Chester; J. C. Dillingham, 
Charleston. Executive committee, Carroll H. Jones, Colum- 
bia, chairman; T. W. Bethea, Charleston; Fred J. Parham, 
Columbia; W. J. Roddey, Rock Hill, and Ellison Capers, 
Summerton. Secretary-treasurer, W. 'S. Hendley, Columbia. 


The association considered propositions made for a plan 
of co-operative advertising and this matter was referred to 
{the committee on press and publications. 


F,. H. Hyatt, president of the association for the ensuing . 


year, is well known as South Carolina manager for the 
Mutual Life of New York. He announced that members 
of the committees on field practises, legislation, membership. 
and press and publications would be announced at a later 
date. 


The annual banquet of the association will be given during 
January or February and the present membership of the as- 
sociation will make an effort to obtain a large number of 
new members prior to that event. y 


South Dakota. 


With the idea of extending the benefits of the association 
movement throughout the State of South Dakota, the Execu- 
tive Committee of the Sioux Falls association recently pre- 
sented an amendment changing the name of that association to 
the South Dakota Association of Life Underwriters. This 
amendment was adopted at the October meeting of the as- 
sociation, which was held at the Carpenter Hotel at Sioux 
Falls. It was also decided at this meeting that the election 
of officers should be held the first meeting in January. 
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Life Insurance 





Here’s A Fact—Look Into It. 








The Pacific Mutual is an open door 
of opportunity for high class field 
A California Company with 


a clean past and a great future. 


Admitted Assets 
. 137,000,000 





Home Office, Los Angeles, Cal 


$27,000,000 ti) 
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Syracuse. 


An enthusiastic get-together meeting of the Syracuse as- 
sociation was held on Oct. 18. Six of the eight delegates 
to the Atlantic City convention were present at the meet- 
ing and gave interesting talks. A new Committee on Edu- 
cation and Conservation was appointed, which committee 
will look after another lecture course at Syracuse Univer- 
sity during the coming season. 


Tacoma. 


Twenty-seven members of the Tacoma association had their 
monthly dinner at the Commercial Club on the evening of 
Oct. 25, and listened to an address by Herbert Hunt, editor 
of the Tacoma Daily News, on “The Psychology of Life In- 
surance.” Mr, Hunt traced the history of life insurance back 
to several hundred years before Christ, and sought to show 
the basis of the business which, he claimed, was love. Mr. 
Hunt is a man of forceful personality and a keen student, 
and his talk was enthusiastically received. 

W. D. Mead, of Seattle, who was one of the delegates to 
the Atlantic City convention, delivered a report of that meet- 
ing. Mr. Mead is described by a 'acoma life insurance man 
as a “1914 model, six-cylinder hustler,” and Tacoma men 
are always glad to have him as a speaker at their meetings, 

Samuel McDowell was elected as a representative on the 
National Executive Committee. 
admitted. 

Four lectures are to be given at the Stadium High School 
of Tacoma during the winter months under the auspices of 
the local association. The subjects are as follows: “History 
of Life Insurance,” to be given by Harry Pelletier; “Surplus, 
Reserve and Dividends.” by M. C. Arvidson: 


Three new members were 


“Pltysical, 
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Financial and Moral Risk,” by Tallmage Hamilton; and 
“Different Forms of Policies,” by Carl Widmann, 
Texas. 

The Texas association held its October meeting at the 
Oriental Hotel in Dallas and eight new members were ad- 
mitted. Several of the delegates to the Atlantic City con- 
vention gave brief talks relative to that meeting. 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PEESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACE OF IT IS A SIXTY-FOUE YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDEES WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OB DYING 





Which pays you the bigger profits 





in the end— 





The policy that pays you the biggest commission? 





Or the policy that pays the policy-holder the biggest dividends ? 


If you sell three good apples at a profit of 2c each, you 
make more money than by selling one inferior apple ata profit 
of 4c. Besides, it requires a great deal more work to sell the 
inferior apple. So itis with insurance, Big profits come only 

from volume, and volume can be gotten only with a policy 
that offers the best ‘‘buy’’ to the prospect, that needs no 
exorbitant commission to make it sell. | While Union 


Central agents’ commissions are not as high as some, you 
will make bigger profits in the end because you will write 
more policies. The Union Central pays larger dividends to 
policy-holders than any other company—an argument that will 
get you the business every time. 

For open territory address Jesse R. Clark, President, 
or Allan Waters, Superintendent of Agents. 


Che Union Central Lite Iusurauce Company 


OF CINCINNATI 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


MONOTYPERS 
LINOTYPERS 
BINDERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
ROOM 1126 WORLD BUILDING 


TELEPHONE 3892 BEEKMAN 





EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 


26 Gife Ws sociation Nowms- 
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Toledo. 


The Toledo association held its October meeting and din- 
ner at the Commerce Club. An address was delivered by 
E. L. Briggs, whose theme was “The Life Insurance Agent’s 
Service to Society.” Mr. Briggs was given a rising vote of 
thanks. J. W. Crook gave the members a talk descriptive 
of his trip and the convention of the National Association 
in Atlantic City. 


Utah. 


“The Efficient and Successful Salesman” was the subject 
of an address delivered by J. S. Knox at a special meeting 
of the Utah association, held at noon, on Oct. 31, at the 
Commercial Club, in Salt Lake City. Mr. Knox is president 
of the Knox School of Applied Salesmanship, of Des Moines, 
Iowa 


Utica. 


The opening meeting of the fall season was held by the 
Utica association on the evening of Oct. 20 in Bagg’s Hotel. 
Walter S. Butler, of Utica, a delegate to the Atlantic City 
convention, spoke after the luncheon. The association will 
arrange for a series of addresses by prominent life insurance 
men, and these affairs will be helpful’ and valuable. 

Announcement was made that James P, ‘Mulhall, president 
of the Utical local, has been appointed by National President 
E. J. Clark as one of the five members of the press commit- 
tee of the National Association. 


West Virginia. 

Two new members were admitted to the West Virginia as- 
sociation at its October meeting, Charles S. Schlesinger, of 
the Travelers, and J. E. Frayser, of the Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Virginia. Graham C. Wells, general agent of the 
Provident Life and Trust at Pittsburgh, was the principal 
speaker. 


| Men Who Can Do The Work 


are offered remunerative positions as field rep- 
resentatives in desirable territory. Good places 
are always open to the right men—those who 





can produce applications and collect premiums. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


FRED E. RICHARDS, President 


Address 
ALBERT E. Awpe, Supt., 396 Congress Street, Portland, Me. 








1850 1913 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
President 
Finance Committee 
Crarence H. Kersey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
Wiitram H. Porrer 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Epwarp TownsENnD 
Pres. Importers and 
Traders’ Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a re- 
newal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 









Trouble Proof ««- Policies 


ISSUED BY THE 


Sertrar > 
FE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 
General Agent 

ST. PAUL BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan District 
220 BROADWAY 


THAT’S WHY AGENTS HAVE A MIN- 
IMUM OF TROUBLE SELLING THEM 


Now Then! 


YOUR CARD 


as a representative of the “Oldest 
Life Insurance Company in America” 
will prove your best introduction 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Impregnable Strength 
Incomparable Dividends 
Maximum Benefits 
Minimum Net Cost 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 





A BINDER FOR 


LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS 
WILL COST YOU JUST 


ONE DOLLAR 
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TAXATION OF ORGANIZED BENEFICENCE. 


| THE GREAT PROBLEM OF EDUCATING THE PEOPLE TO UNDERSTAND THAT LIFE INSUR- 


ANCE IS A SUCCESSFUL EXPRESSION OF DEMOCRATIC PRINCIPLES AT WORK. 





Twelve States Within Seven Years Have Reduced Taxation, But Thirteen States Have Increased 
the Burden, and in Knowledge of the Economic Value of the Institution, United 
States is Far Behind Many other Countries. 





By Darwin P. Kingsley, President, New York Life Insurance Company. 





Mr, Kingsley delivered this address to the executive officers, staff and guests of the Union Central 
Life Insurance Company at the opening of its new home office building. Certain introductory felicitations 
are not reproduced, but the portion herewith should be carefully studied by every man identified with 
the life insurance profession. Mr. Kingsley never deals in superficialities. His opinion is the last word 


in life insurance.—Editor’s Note. 





How shall we make the people understand that a life in- 
surance company is a fure democracy; that it is the most 
successful expression of democratic principles actually at 
work; that in it there is the justice which democracy aims 
to accomplish and otherwise largely fails to achieve; that it 
is a brother io all those who, from the beginning of time, 
have sought to assert the divinity that dwells in man, who 
have sought some process by which the sovereignty of the 
individual could be established and at the same time the 
immeasurable strength of men working together could be 
realized? 

That this is what life insurance really means, society at 
large does not begin to comprehend. Indignant over their 
exploitation by the strong and the rich, men are disposed 
to classify the successful life insurance company along with 
the great trust, and to view it with the suspicion and fear 
with which they view—and view not altogether unjustly— 
accumulated wealth and great business success. I do not 
claim that life insurance is entirely without fault. It has 
made some serious mistakes which have given some color 
of justification to such public opinion. But the real causes 
which have led to the misconceptions which exist are to be 
found in the imperfections of human nature and in some 
of those weaknesses which always have and always will be 
inherent in a democratic society. 

One great weakness of a democratic society is that its 
beneficent forces are unorganized. Selfishness is organized, 
politics is organized, business is organized, even crime is 
organized. But the people, through. lack of organization, 
frequently are unable to know when and how and where 
they have really achieved a triumph. The politician easily 
fools them; business not infrequently fools them. For this 
reason they sometimes find that the fruits of an apparent 
victory are at the last merely Apples of Sodom. On the 
other hand, and for the same reason, they sometimes fail 
to recognize a really democratic movement, a really demo- 
cratic achievement. 

That life insurance is organized beneficence, that it is 
democratic, that its money is the money of the people, that 
its extent is so great as to make any existing private fortune 


a matter of relative unimportance, that its billions of ac- 
cumulations are more potent than any other money assem- 
bled for any purpose because of the social efficiency with 
which they are impressed—in short, that it answers to a large 
degree the longings of the individual for a definite place in 
the wealth of the world, and for definite power against the 
organized selfishness of the world—all these seem to be 
truths that the people comprehend with great difficulty. In- 
deed, comprehension comes so slowly that the people them- 
selves, through their accredited representatives, unwittingly 
harass and handicap and burden what are really their own 
best and dearest achievements. 

I can at this time touch only upon one or two of the forms 
which this lack of understanding takes with regard to life 
insurance. One form is taxation. 

We have, as a nation, recently been re-examining the bases 
and the principles of taxation in the matter of imported 
goods and of incomes. Congress has proclaimed its inten- 
tion to strike the shackles from trade and industry and to 
lift the burden of the high cost of living from the consumer, 
or at least from the poor. There are shackles which bind 
life insurance and there is a high cost to the consumer in 
this field which is the direct product of unwise legislation, 
which in turn is a direct product of misconception by the 
insured themselves. Whatever life insurance costs beyond 
what it should is chiefly chargeable now to unwise !egisla- 
tion. 

I shall not stop to review what may be called the shackles 
pure and simple which still exist in life insurance regulation. 
As a matter of fact, such shackles do not exist outside of 
the States of New York and Texas, and as originally forged 
they have been mostly bioken. In New York they remain 
to-day in only two particulars: Limitation on the volume 
of business which a company may legally produce annually; 
and limitation on a company’s margins of safety. 

But as re-examination of processes of taxation is in order 
let us review concretely some facts with regard to the 
processes by which life insurance is now taxed: The legal 
reserve life insurance companies of the United States paid 
in 1912, in addition to taxes on real estate, nearly $13,000,000 
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on a total premium income of over $666,000,000. That is to 
say, for every $1,000 of capital which the insured paid in 
1912 for the protection of their families through life insur- 
ance, the State took, in one form or another, about $20. 
This is a heavier tax than the property tax in New York, 
Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Boston or San Francisco. 
Every dollar’s worth of property upon the security of which 
the companies had invested their funds paid taxes where 
it was situated; but, in addition to that, for the mere privi- 
lege of existing and doing business, the States first and last 
took this fearful toll. 


' This is not only taxation of capital but excessive taxation 
from any point of view. It can perhaps be made more im- 
pressive if, for purposes of illustration, we apply the burden 
to some other phases of the business. 


The Ultimate Purpose. 

The ultimate purpose of life insurance, of course, is pro- 
tection, and that finds expression in the money that is finally 
paid to the insured or tc their beneficiaries. 

If now we assume that the policyholder was taxed upon 
what he received rather than upon what he paid, we find 
that for every $1,000 paid to policyholders in 1912 the State 
exacted in taxes almost $29. 

Again, if we assume that the chief benefit of life insur- 
ance is the amount paid in death claims, then we find that 
for every $1,000 so paid the State exacted death duties to the 
amount of over $63. 

If it be said that expenses of life insurance are too high, 
managements may very well retort that the item of State 
taxes in every $1,000 expenses amounts to $72, and unlike 
ordinary expenses is a factor entirely beyond their control. 

If people complain that dividends are too small, that con- 
dition is in part at least explained by taxes, because for 
every $1,000 paid in dividends in 1912 the companies were 
obliged to pay in taxes $140; in other words, dividends on 
the average would have been 14 per cent. higher but for the 
moneys taken by the States for the privilege of doing busi- 
ness. 

Tke latest development in our various forms of taxation 
in the country at large is the Income Tax. This tax reaches 
life insurance, as it did in the corporation tax which it 
supersedes, by levying 1 per cent. upon net income. If the 
company which I have the honor to serve had paid to the 
Federal Government in 1912 as a tax on its net income what 
it paid to the States, the rate of taxation on that income 
would have been four end four-tenths per cent. This rate 
approximates the rate levied by the Income Tax on so much 
of private incomes as exceeds $250,000 and does not exceed 
$500,000; in other words, it equals the rate applied by the 
existing law to those whom some people call “the criminal 
rich.” 

Size of the Burden. 

The indictment against such taxation is not complete 
when I recite merely the size of the burden. Another clause 
of the indictment must tell how the States destroy equity 
as between policyhoiders. Neither in the rate, in the amounts 
paid, nor in the principle underlying the system of taxation, 
do the States agree. 

Twenty-seven States levy a tax upon gross premiums 
without deductions. 
one State the rate is six-tenths of 1 per cent.; 
two States it is 1 per cent.; 
one State it is 1.44 per cent.; 
one it is 1.75 per cent.; 
two it is 1% per cent.; 
eleven it is 2 per cent.; 

In one it is 2% per cent. on the first $5,000 and 2 
per cent. on the excess; 

In one it is 2% per cent.; 

In six it is*2% per cent.; 

And in one it is 3 per cent. 

Nineteen States and the District of Columbia levy a tax 
upon premiums after certain deductions: 





. 


In four States and in the District of Columbia the 
basis of the tax is premiums less dividends; 
In nine States it is premiums less annual dividends ; 
In one State it is premiums less death losses; 
In one State it is premiums less death losses not 
to exceed 25 per cent. of the premiums; 
In two States it is premiums less policy claims; 
In one State it is premiums less death losses, en- 
dowments and commissions ; 
In one State it is premiums less re-insurance pre- 
miums paid to domestic companies. 
In two States only are premiums not taxed—Nevada and 
Massachusetts; but Massachusetts levies a tax upon the re- 


. 
howe: 


serves of Massachusetts policyholders, which is the most in- ; 


defensible of all forms of life insurance taxation. 


Among the lesser taxes imposed are some of the follow- 
ing in every State: State license tax, State fees, State and 
county license fees, city and county taxes, personal prop- 
erty tax. 

Nineteen Different Rates. 

Here are nineteen different rates of taxation, even if li- 
censes and fees were the same in every State—which they 
are not. And yet the United States are supposed to be 
a nation in which the citizens of each State are “entitled 
to all privileges and immunities of citizens of the several 
States,” where commercial intercourse between the citizens 
of the different States is free and untrammelled. 

If any one of these rates of taxation is right, then eighteen 
of them are wrong. 

The absurdity and injustice of the present situation will 
be illustrated if we assume that Congress were legislating 
upon the subject and that nineteen different rates of taxa- 
tion were presented by representatives of nineteen different 
States, and, as the sponscrs of each plan insisted upon their 
own, Congress should enact them all! 

All this, notwithstanding the frequently repeated statute 
which forbids any company to “make or permit any dis- 
crimination between individuals of the same class or of equal 
expectation of life, in the amount or payment or return of 
premiums or rates charged for policies of insurance, or in 
the dividends or other benefits payable thereon, or in any 
of the terms and conditions of the policy.” The first to vio- 
late these statutes are the States that have passed them. 
The companies could hardly have any object in violating 
them, and, so far as I know, no company ever voluntarily 
did. It would be dificult, however, to conceive of a greater 
travesty on justice in the matter of taxation than a pro- 
gram by which the States in one statute prohibit discrim- 
inations and in another enforce a program which compels 
discriminations. 


Most Heavily Taxed. 

We are, in a word, faced by this anomalous condition: 
Life insurance, using words in their ordinary significance, 
is not an investment at all. The money that provides it 
represents, substantially in its entirety, unselfish sacrifice; 
and yet, no capital going into any ordinary business enter- 


prise is anywhere in this country taxed as heavily as life 


insurance premiums are taxed. 


Taxation is one of the oldest problems of government. 
Indeed it lies at the foundation of all government. The dis- 


position on the part of the representatives of the people to get — 


money for governmental purposes in the easiest, rather than 
in the right, way is in part at least a product of their re- 
sentment against the encroachment of organized wealth, 


against the inhumanity of organized ability. Responsible 


life insurance companies have money; they must have it. 
But the people as a whole do not understand that necessity, 
they do not appreciate its significance, and they do not realize 
that that money is their money, that it is beneficent and not 
malevolent in character, that it is really the fine product of 
an ideal democracy. It is even difficult for them to under- 
stand that the project itself should be encouraged; but that 
much they do faintly admit. Broadly speaking, the man 
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in the street will generally say that life insurance is a good 
thing. Concretely speaking, when he comes face to face 
with the fact that it has great accumulations of money, he 
acts as though he thought it were a bad thing. 


And yet, I thoroughly believe that we are making progress. 
There are two principal reasons why. I think so; the first 
is that the day of strike legislation is gone and gone for- 
ever. This dates from the moral upheaval which perhaps 
‘found its most definite form in the insurance investigation 
in the State of New York in 1905-6. It is easy to be wise 
aiter the event, easy now to condemn the men who, in most 
instances at least, dickered with the blackmailing legislator 
from the best of motives and from a desire to protect the 
interests of their policyholders; but that condition has passed, 
passed not only for life insurance, but, as I see it, for all 
corporations. The second reason is that when the Income 
Tax was under discussion in Congress, genuine progress 
was made. The case was presented as it probably was never 
presented before to any legislative body in this country. 
The result is that the tax exacted from life insurance com- 
panies under the Corporation Tax law will be materially re- 
duced under the existing Income Tax law. That is prog- 
-ress; but no inconsiderable progress has been made by the 


several States as well. | 


Taxation on the Increase. 


Twelve States, within seven years. have reduced taxation 
on life insurance by percentages varying from one-tenth of 
one per cent. in Colorado, to one per cent. in Rhode Island. 
In the same period thirteen States have increased taxation. 
‘While, therefore, the States, as a whole, appear not to have 
made progress, as a matter of fact they have, because prior 
to seven years ago no State ever made any reduction under 
any circumstances. That within seven years twelve States 


_ should have made reductions is significant. and is rendered 
- more significant by the recent action of the Federal Congress. 


But the misunderstanding still exists. That Congressmen 


_-and Senators fail to understand the-part that life insurance 


plays in the economy of the State is shown in the text of 
the Income Tax law as it now stands, and was strikingly 
shown by the measure in its first draft. It is hardly worth 
while now to discuss the provisions of the bill as originally 
presented; it is enongh to say that into that first draft some 
enemy of responsible life insurance had injected an unusual 
amount of venom. Who that enemy was I do not know, 
although he probably was not a member of either House. 
But even now the bill clearly shows this lack of understand- 
ing, this fear of accumulated money, this disposition to put 
a penalty upon success. 


The Irresponsible Go Untaxed. 


The bill, for example, exempts all fraternal, beneficial and 
religious orders. Why? Ostensibly because they are mu- 
tual. But is that the real reason? They are no more 


' mutual than certain well-known life companies, and broadly 


speaking no more mutual than the so-called stock companies. 
But they accumulate little money, they present the plea of 
poverty; the successful companies accumulate money and 
do not present the plea of poverty. It is true that these 
orders are unscientifically founded, that they are to a large 
degree irresponsible, that their contracts cannot be depended 
on, that their record through a period of time is one of 
failure and financial default, social inefficiency and general 
incompetence; but they have the seeming virtue of poverty. 
‘On the other hand, it is true that the responsible life com- 
panies are dependable, that their contracts are as certain as 
anything in human 3ociety, that what they agree to do they 
do, and the extent of what they beneficently do is almost 
‘beyond calculation; but in doing it and in order that they 
may do it, they commit the offence—or what is seemingly 
an offence—of having Jarge accumulations of money. More- 
over, they never make the plea of poverty. So the inefficient 
and the irresponsible go untaxed; the efficient and the re- 
sponsible are taxed. The feeble attempt at democracy is 





encouraged; the effective achievement of real democracy is 
discouraged. 

And yet I insist that we have progressed. During the 
recent discussion of the Income Tax law Congress. really 
responded to the plea of the companies. Most of us pre- 
sented arguments; which arguments went home it is not easy 
to say. That some of them went home is certain. It may 
not be out of order for me to repeat in substance some of 
the arguments which I used with the chairman of the 
Finance Committee of the Senate, and, so far as I was al- 
lowed, with the sub-committee of that body. 


Socially Inefficient. 


I called the committee’s attention to the socially inefficient, 
what we call the dependent class, and reviewed some of the 
causes which constantly swell the ranks of that class. That 
one of the great problems confronting every statesman is 
how to provide through taxation for the support of this 
class was a matter that | did not need to emphasize. My 
plea for life insurance was that beyond every other organ- 
ized force in human society it helps the State and aids the 
statesman by keeping people out of the dependent class; 
and if we can successfully establish a social program which 
keeps people from hecoming dependent, a great problem in 
statecraft will speedily become simplified. We pay to war 
pensioners over $165,000,000 a year, every dollar of which 
is raised by taxation. The life companies pay twice that 
sum annually in cash to beneficiaries and policyholders, every 
dollar of which is raised by private taxation. Pensions are 
remedial. Life insurance is preventive. Pensions are the 
price the people pay in order to soften the pitiful after ef- 
fects of a conflict too hideous to be amelioriated when in 
progress. The proceeds of life insurance are provided by 
the people to protect the defenceless, to educate the young, 
to open the door of opportunity. But it is a tax, and to tax 
it is to commit the economic barbarism of levying a tax 
cn a tax. 


This was the argument which I sought to drive home. 
It seems to me it is the consideration which must appeal to 
every intelligent statesman. If that be a fact, if life insur- 
ance in the great interplay of the forces involved in our 
sociology is direct, powerful and efficient in keeping people 
out of the dependent class, should it, beyond the cost of 
administration, be taxed at all? Should it not rather be en- 
couraged—encouraged as an enterprise which in the long run 
solves the problem of taxation by reducing the burdens: on 
society which ultimately find expression in terms of taxa- 
tion? 

Far Behind Other Countries. 


In knowledge of the economic meaning and value of life 
insurance, we are far behind most of the enlightened coun- 
tries of the world. I happen to be associated with a com- 
pany which does business with substantially all the civilized 
countries of the globe. In only a few are we taxed in the 
same way that we are taxed in the United States. I refrain 
from naming those countries because the catalogue might 
appear invidious. In most of the great countries of Europe, 
whenever a tax is laid upon premiums it is assessed directly 
against the policyholder and turned over to the government. 
This has at least the virtue of directness and the policy- 
holder knows what the government is doing. A great ob- 
jection to our system is its indirection. Few policyholders 
know that they are being mulcted by the government. In 
France, Spain, Denmark, Germany and Russia, the premium 
tax is for the maintenance of the Insurance Department and 
substantially nothing more. In Great Britain the tax that 
the company pays is about one-fourteenth of the average 
rate in the United States. In Germany the rate is about one- 
twentieth of the rate exacted in the United States. 

But that is not the whole story. In Great Britain and 
Germany the government not only refrains from laying more 
than a nominal tax upon life ‘insurance when voluntarily 
taken, but they compel certain classes to insure against death, 
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accidents and sickness, and provide at the public charge for 
old age pensions. ‘The cost of this is assessed partly on 
the insured, partly upon the employer and partly upon public 
funds. The attitude of these governments toward the idea 
of life insurance is so far in advance of the attitude main- 
tained by our various legislatures that the contrast is pain- 
ful. They have learned what we must learn; they have 
learned under autocratic forms of government what we are 
learning very slowly under a democratic form of government. 
I have said that we are making progress. I wish I could 
say that we shall ultimately get justice under the super- 
vision to which all insutance is now subjected. What would 
the attainment of justice in taxation involve? It would mean 
that forty-eight separate State legislatures and the legis- 
latures of all the Territories, as well as the Congress of 
the United States, must reduce taxation on insurance of all 
kinds to a basis which would represent merely the cost oi 
efficient State administration. It would mean the surrender 
of over $16,000,000 in annual revenue. Some of you may 
believe that can be done; I am frank to say that I do not. 


One Great Authority. 


And yet I believe we shall ultimately get justice. Europe 
has learned the lesson; but the people did not learn the les- 
son and then enforce it; the lesson was first learned by 
authority. The value of life insurance was first appreciated 
in Europe and is being imposed on the people, by authority. 
The one great authority in the United States which can en- 
force justice is the Federal Supreme Court. 

That court went wrong economically in 1869 in the case 
of Paul vs. Virginia. It has generally been assumed, in 
that case, and in some subsequent cases where the doctrine 
of that case was reaffirmed, that the court irrevocably de- 
clared insurance in all its forms and however practised not 
to be commerce. The language used in some later decisions, 
however, implies that: the decision then made applied only 
to insurance as ordinarily practised, and later writers have 
repeatedly intimated that in the case of Paul vs. Virginia 
the Supreme Court has not disposed of the whole subject of 
insurance nor settled the question as to whether or not it 
is commerce as practised now, especially in life insurance. 
The practical effect of that decision, however, was to leave 
the whole matter to the tender mercies of the States and 
they are taking out of insurance as a whole annually about 
$17,500,000. To expect the States voluntarily to give that up 
is to expect too much. You might as well expect the bene- 
ficiary of a monopoly voluntarily to come forward and re- 
nounce his privileges. Human nature is not made that way. 


Faul vs. Virginia. 

What the Supreme Court of the United States may do 
when insurance and especially life insurance as it is now 
practised is fully presented and discussed, is another mat- 
ter. Good lawyers believe that if the Supreme Court should 
enter a decree declaring that insurance and especially life 
insurance as now practised is commerce, it would simply 
be recognizing what has always been true, and would not 
be reversing the controlling case of Paul vs. Virginia. The 
effect of such an opinion would be magical. I firmly believe 
that sooner or later such an opinion must be rendered. 

When that time comes not only will the great body of 
this taxation fall away, but an opportunity will be created 
for the expansion of a great democratic idea, one which 
applies the principles of democracy to labor and the products 
of labor, to society and the problems of society, as ef- 
fectually as manhood suffrage, in theory at least, enforces 
the rights of humanity in the processes of a democratic gov- 
ernment. Through the expansion of that idea, under the 
control of one central authority as against some fifty authori- 
ties which now control, we shall hasten enormously the time 
when the people will understand that a life insurance com- 
pany is indeed a pure democracy, that it is a brother_to all 
who have long sought some process by which the sovereignty 
of the individual may be established, and at the same time 
the immeasurable strength of men working together realized. 
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A BUSINESS MAN’S VIEWS UPON LIFE INSURANCE. 
Captain of Industry Declares That Life Insurance Is 
Essentially an Act of Intelligence, Love | 


and Self-Sacrifice. . 


President, Baldwin Locomotive Works, Philadel-. 
phia, Pa. 


By Alba B. Johnson, 








Mr. Johnson delivered this address at the Decem- 
ber meeting of the Philadelphia association. He is 
not only president of the Baldwin Locomotive Works, 
but is a strong believer in life insurance. Mr. John- 
son carries nearly $1,000,000 insurance on his own 
life, and his reasons why other men should insure 
their lives in proportion to their incomes are not 
only interesting, but are based upon Mr. Johnson’s 
personal observation and experience.—Editor’s Note. 








By Alba B. Johnson. 


Life insurance is made possible only by the general pre 
valence of peace and by the homogeueity of interest among 
men which results from modern civilization. It is a recog- 
nition of men’s mutual dependence and is a symbol of the 
brotherhood of man. Who could conceive of men in a 
savage state, exposed to cold, hunger and disease, uniting to 
bear jointly the losses and suffering caused by death. Life 
insurance upon a scale large enough to be practicable, was, 
furthermore, out of the question so long as people were 
divided up into small nations constantly at war with each 
other. Life insurance becomes possible only when men have 
so awakened to their duty to the dear ones who may survive 
them, to be willing to make sacrifices for benefits in which 
they cannot themselves hope to share. Life insurance is 
essentially an act of intelligence, love and self-sacrifice. 


The subject which has been suggested to me is, “Life In- 
surance in its Relation to Business.” I fear this is rather 
a pretentious subject, and that it would be nearer correct 
for me merely to give one business man’s views upon life 
insurance. I am a strong believer in life insurance. I advise 
every young man of my acquaintance to purchase all the in- 
surance he can afford to carry, and to increase it from time 
to time as circumstances make possible. ; 


: 
, 


Matrimony and Life Insurance. 


A young fellow without inherited means and having only 
his own brains and good health as his guarantee of success 
in life, has no right to ask a girl to marry him unless he shall 
make some effective provision against death or misfortune. 
Insurance offers such a provision. Therefore, it is the duty 
of every man contemplating matrimony to insure his life, 
and this should be done before marriage. With each advance 
in position and compensation he should add to his insurance, 
so that in case of death his wife and children will be enabled 
to live in the style to which his income, while living, has ac- 
customed them. A man achieving great business success 
should simultaneously therewith be a large insurer. F | 


Never, except as a last resource, should a man use his in 
surance policies as the basis for borrowing. It should be a 
source of joy and satisfaction that this sacred investment is 
kept clear of encumbrance. Whatever advantageous financial 
operations may offer with reference to other investments, 
sums set aside for insurance should be regarded as of a dif- 
ferent class, to be maintained unimpaired. It is a satisfac 
tion to know that the gradually increasing cash value oftee 
however, a resource always available and. unquestionable. 
is a stout anchor to windward holding firm against any stom 
of family or business misfortune that may arise. Pe 

In the autumn of 1907, there was a panic, during whiclt 
there was a practical suspension both of currency payments 
and of credits. Rates of interest advanced to prohibitory 


of providing. 


? 


-my two sons. 
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figures, but notwithstanding the enhanced rates, loans were 
practically impossible to obtain. Three or four years before, 
one of my partners and I had taken out life insurance 
policies for considerable amounts. These gave the right to 
borrow from the insurance company at the fixed rate of five 
per cent. We were, therefore, enabled to place this credit at 
‘the disposal of the partnership of which we were members, 


_and-something like $100,000 of cash was instantly available in 


a time of great need. Of course these loans were repaid to 
the insurance company immediately upon the restoration of 
normal conditions. Such a privilege must in many cases 


“mean the avoidance of actual disaster. 


Some years ago I was giving much thought to the prepara- 


_ tion of a will. My children were quite young, my boys being 


something like 15 and 12 years of age, respectively. ‘here 
was also a younger daughter. It was impossible for me then 
to form any idea of the business character and judgment of 
Should I leave to their unlimited discretion 
‘upon coming to their inheritances, the management of their 
properties, or should I put them in trust. The first would, in 
the event of their proving improvident or incapable, make 
them liable to be deprived of the support which I was desirous 
The second would make my lack of con- 


_ fidence in my sons a matter of record, the stigma of which 


might attach to them all their lives. 


A Good Plan Suggested. 


In this perplexity it occurred to me that I. might take sufh- 


cient insurance, to be held in trust, the proceeds of the trust 


to be paid them so long as they should live, and the principal 


tbe available for them to dispose of by will upon their deaths. 


Then I could make a will, clear of restrictions which should 
contain no suggestion of doubt as to my children’s capacity. 


I accordingly took out four policies, creating four trusts, 
_one for my wife and one for each of my children. 


This 
transaction has always been a source of gratification to me 
and [ have commended the same plan to many others. 


Most men engaged in active business have much of their 
capital locked up in their business enterprises in such a way 
that it cannot be quickly withdrawn. They may also have in- 
vestments of a more or less speculative character, which may 
not be ripe for realization and could only be liquidated at a 
loss. The more actively a man is interested in private and 
public affairs, the wider are his sympathies, and most men 
‘dying, leave private legacies as well as bequests to charitable 
and public sauses. How important an advantage it must be 


‘fo the executors to have immediately available, insurance 


funds free from every business entanglement, and available 
for immediate distribution to legatees. How satisfactory it 
must be to the surviving business associates, as well as to 
the beneficiaries, that such funds are at hand to use for any 
consistent purpose. 


Endowment Insurance. 


: In endowment insurance the man of fixed or limited in- 
‘come has a means of providing a certain income during old 
age. Where two or more men join their fortunes and abilities 


_ in a business enterprise, to which each contributes a different 
‘Kind of ability, the loss of either by death might prove 


disastrous to the survivor, not necessarily because of the los: 
of his skill, but also because of the withdrawal of his share of 
the capital. Partnership insurance offers a certain safeguard 
against such a contingency, and if a blanket arrangement is 


effected for the sole advantage of the business, it forms a 


tTeasonable and desirable business expense, 
The possession of a fair amount of unencumbered insur- 


‘ samce is one of the best tests of character for a borrower 


seeking credit. It is not only a tangible asset, but if main- 
tained without incumbrance it is an indication of a reasonable 
surplus of other assets. As stich, it is an evidence which no 


_ banker could ignore. It is not an asset which figures in the 


‘commercial agency reports, and it is not susceptible of being 
sattached for debt. 


At present the public mind is much troubled with the sub- 


jects of the taxation of life insurance and State insurance. 
Taxation is predicted largely upon the necessities of the 
State, and frequently only secondary consideration is given 
to the justness of the tax. The only reason why I can per- 
ceive for taxation of life insurance, is that the Government 
needs the money, and having the power to do so, levies tax- 
ation irrespective of the weighty and valid reasons against it. 


In a recent pamphlet entitled “Taxation of Organized 
Beneficence,” Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York 
Life Insurance Company, pointed out that during 1912 for 
every $1,000 which the insured paid for protection of their 
families through life insurance, the State took, in one form 
or another, about $20. This is a tax heavier than the prop- 
erty tax in New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Bos- 
ton and San Francisco. If the amount of taxation paid were 
based upon the amount paid in death claims, then for every 
$1,090 so paid the State exacts death duties to the amount 
of over $63. In fact, the item of taxation amounts to 7.2 
per cent. of the entire cost of management of the business of 
life insurance. It must be recognized not only that taxation 
of life insurance is taxation upon thrift, but that it is a bur- 
den added to the cost of performing that which is a sacred 
duty upon the part of every citizen—the setting aside of a part 
of his income while living, to prevent any risk of his surviving 
dependents becoming charges upon the community. The 
State could, with as great propriety, assess the same rate of 
taxation upon the contributions of the charitable for the sup- 
port of hospitals, orphan asylums and other institutions of 
benevolence, as upon the benevolent provision which men 
make for those dependent upon them. 


William Pitt’s Example. 


During the early part of the last century, when England 
was striving with every resource to combat the overwhelming 
power of Napoleon throughout the continent of Europe, in- 
Surance became an object of taxation, although the amount 
to which it was taxed was less than that now collected in 
many of our States. William Pitt perceived the folly of this 
form of taxation and removed it. May we not earnestly hope 
that a more profound study of the lessons of the past may 
lead our statesmen to follow Pitt’s example and enable them 
to recognize the peculiar claims of life insurance to exemp- 
tion from taxation. 


There is a disposition to believe that government can do 
many things better than can be done by private enterprise. 
The idea that life insurance should be a function of govern- 
ment is an old one. Recently Germany and England have 
enacted measures for insurance of working people against 
sickness and old age, and whatever inconveniences there may 
have been at the outset in becoming accustomed to the opera- 
iion of these laws, there can now be no question of the 
beneficence of their operation. So strong is the expectation 
of life in every man, that all believe in death for others but 
not for themselves. Therefore, it is difficult to prevail upon 
men to realize their own mortality, and the condition in which 
their families may be left after their death. 


The Necessary Urge. 


In this, as in other respects, men must be urged to do their 
duty. For this reason no State system of voluntary insur- 
ance would be successful, and to be practicable any system of 
State insurance must be compulsory and must have relation 
also to the circumstances and income of the individual. 
Where State insurance has been attempted, only small num- 
bers have taken advantage of it. Without a compulsory fea- 
ture, State insurance would necessarily be a failure. Insur- 
ance is most widely bought where the field is most thor- 
oughly canvassed. Far as we have wandered from the old- 
time standards, that they govern best who govern least, I 
believe that the day is fortunately far distant when any sys- 
tem of compulsory State insurance would be acceptable to the 
American people. 
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INTERDEPENDENCE BETWEEN AGENTS AND 
POLICYHOLDERS. 


Lack of Knowledge on the Part of the Uninsured as to 
Real Meaning of Life Insurance Emphasizes Neces- 
sity of Agents Capable of Performing Expert 
and Honorable Service. 


By Ernest J. Clark, President, National Association of Life Underwriters. 











In this article, which is the address delivered by 
Mr. Clark at the recent meeting of the Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents, will be found much food 
for thought. The responsibilities of the agent are 
many and of great importance. Mr. Clark outlines 
the situation very clearly, showing how public senti- 
ment is created and moulded by the agent.—Editor’s 
Note. 





It gives me much pleasure as president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters to respond this afternoon 
to a subject on which the life insurance men of this country, 
and especially the mémbers of the great national body which 
I have the honor of representing, are concentrating their 
thought and energies as never before. 

Life insurance, once classed as purely a business, has dur- 
ing recent years been acquiring those elements both in its 
conduct at our home cffices, and the educational require- 
ments, training, ethical standards and character of service 
rendered by its field men, which have made it unquestion- 
ably one of the four leading professions. The really suc- 
cessful life insurance agent of to-day has become an insur- 
ance counsellor in the fullest sense of the term—one whom 
any prospective insurer or policyholder may consult with 
perfect confidence that he will receive intelligent, conscien- 
tious and absolutely reliable advice and service. This is 
not simply idealism, gentlemen, but an accomplished fact 
dictated by the very nature and function of life insurance, 
the greatest institution outside of Church and State ever 
devised by the mind of man, an institution with such far- 
reaching material and spiritual force, underlying principles 
and humanitarian objects to be accomplished, that in its 
evolution only those men actuated by the higher motives in 
life and a desire to serve their fellowmen to the limit of 
their ability can become truly successful. 


No Marvel in It. 

The late Rev. Dr. Syivester Scovel referred to the par- 
alleiism between the urgency of the minister of the Gospel 
and that of the life insurance agent in the following lan- 
guage: “There is no marvel in it: It grows from the same 
roots in both cases and in each it is genuinely beneficent. 
The objections and difficulties to be met are the same. 
The outlying facts fully sustain the same sincere appeals 
to judgment and reason and affection. The persuasives to 
instant action against the ever present inertia which pleads 
for delay are of the same nature. Both agents seek to de- 
termine the will by informing the mind and arousing feel- 
ing. Both mingle warnings and attractions.” 

Service, therefore, and professional service in the fullest 
sense of the term, is the keynote to real success and ef- 
ficiency in this great profession of life insurance, and by 
serving the policyholder best the company is served most. 
Aside from the technical requirements and the inspirational 
influence of life insurance on the life and work of the con- 
scientious and carefully trained agent, what are some of 
the chief reasons responsible for this ever-increasing inter- 
dependence growing out of the policyholders’ interests and 
necessities ? 

(1) -The gradual and yet certain awakening of every 
self-respecting man to the benefits and necessities of life 
insurance protection: that it is no longer a luxury to be 
acquired when every other wish has been gratified, but that 
he has a life value which is to be destroyed by death and 
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that it is his duty to protect his dependent ones against this 
ultimate destruction of that life value, or provides a definite 
income for his own old age and declining years. 


(2) The multiplicity of contract forms now required in 
order to properly serve the insuring public render it neces- 
sary that the applicant or policyholder depend absolutely on 
the agent for guidance and advice. 


Consequently, in view of this lack of knowledge on the 
part of the uninsured regarding life insurance and the 
proper form of contract adapted to his particular needs or 
those of his family or business, he must secure the services 
of an insurance agent or counsellor who is capable of giv- 
ing to him the exact form of protection which the circum- 
stances involved require. 


Seme time ago I heard an address delivered by a promi- 
nent Western lawyer and legislator before a body of in- 
surance men on “The Policyholder’s Point of View,” and 
I am going to take the liberty of repeating the following 
paragraphs from this policyholder’s address, owing to their 
direct bearing on the subject under discussion: 


Misunderstanding of the Public. 


“The average policyholder. himself, and certainly the un- 
insured to a greater degree, has a very faint idea of what 
a life insurance company is and who constitute the com- 
pany. They understand that there is a home office, an in- 
definable sort of a thing, a corporation without soul, lo- 
cated in some city, which has a habit of reaching out over 
the country and taking in the money or contributions, and 
that any attempt we might make by court proceedings or 
legislation to stifle that monster is a service of value. They 
do not realize that the life insurance company of to-day is 
made up of the units of the insured, and I believe that the 
greatest work of education that you gentlemen can enter 
upon is to educate the people of this broad land to a realiz- 
ing sense of the fact that the insured, the policyholder, is 
the unit out of which the structure is built. Make him 
understand that when he contributes to your company’s as- 
sets he is, as in fact he is to-day, a shareholder, and that 
you are his faithful trustee of an expressed trust, and that 
you intend to carry it out faithfully as you have in the 
past. Then you will get rid of some of these delusions. 


“The uniform solvency and success of legitimate life in- 
surance ought to have taught our people their error, but — 
they do not know it and do not understand it. Give us to 
know what is being done, for you need not be ashamed ot — 
it. The great and magnificent business will bear the search- 
light of public scrutiny turned upon it every hour of the 
day and night. When such a record can he presented to 
me as the record of the life insurance companies of the — 
United States, I feel more and more like dealing with my 
fellowman on his honor and feel that I never will be be- 
trayed. And I want to say for the policyholders of this 
country that they will all feel that way if you will make 
an appeal to us and educate us’ on the subject. And so we 
ask you to assist us by giving us full knowledge of what 
is being done. We need your assistance in the education 
of our friends and our neighbors as to the difference be- 
tween true and false insurance. ~ 4 


Vicious Substitutes. , 


“The frauds that are being perpetuated, the wrong that 
is coming to the so-called policyholders, is coming from those 
vicious substitutes for true insurance. It has no doubt ap- 
pealed to you as agents and managers that there is a great 
injustice in imposing unwarrantable burdens upon this mag- 
nificent business. It comes to you with no more force than 
it does to me and my fellow policyholders who are trying 
to learn something of the intricacies of this business that | 
produces such wonderful results for all of us. We ask 
that these burdens be taken off. Some of these burdens | 
may seem to you trifling, but to one like myself, who has 


, 
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been paying on more insurance than he could conveniently 
carry ever since he entered business life, it is a burden to 
know that the State is attempting to make a source of 
profit out of this provision and foresight and care for his 
family and for his dependent ones. 

“Taxation of insurance is an unjust burden. I care not 
in what State it is collected nor by what Legislature it is 
imposed. There is no more reason why I should be taxed 
on every premium that I pay annually in my attempt to lay 
up a little estate that wil] care for my dependent ones if | 
am carried off, than there is that you should tax any other 
charitable or eleemosynary institution within the bounds of 
my State.” 

Responsibility of Agent. 

From the above, therefore, you will readily observe the 
natural interdependence between agent and policyholder, be- 
cause of the growing disposition throughout the entire coun- 
try to harass, annoy and burden life insurance policyholders 
with vexatious and expensive legislation. In the majority 
of cases the most powerful and effective weapon tc fight 
with is public opinion, and the policyholder must look to 
the agent for enlightenment on these questions, and the 
agent must, in turn, work through the policyholder, using 
the public sentiment thus aroused to defeat obnoxious leg- 
islation and bring about a reduction in the existing onerous 
and unjust taxation imposed on the policyholders of this 
country by the several States. 

This cannot be successfully accomplished by the officers 
of our companies unaided by the local influence of State 
constituents, and the agent thus acting as middle man be- 
tween the officers of the company and the policyholder with 
whom he comes into personal touch can perform a much 
needed service, and especially with the co-operation of the 
officers of our companies or of their representatives in the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 

Along with this, and as a means to the end is keeping the 
fundamental purpose and underlying principles of life insur- 
ance clearly before the public, by dispelling the idea that 
life insurance companies are privately owned institutions, 
conducted with vast profits for the few, that the assets and 
even the surplus are unnecessary accretions of money held 
in distant money centers, and invested outside of the State 
from which the money comes, as well as the vague suspicion 
on the part of many that it is invested for the benefit of the 
officers or stockholders of the company. 


Important Work. 


Intelligence as to what life insurance really means; as to 
what a life insurance company really is; of its relationship 
to the life value; of its purpose in compensating loss by 
banding together persons from all sections in a common 
cause, and of promoting thrift, decreasing poverty with all 
that this usually means in its effect on disease, vice, illit- 
eracy and even crime, disseminating the knowledge that in- 
vestments of all life insurance companies are nation wide 
and not local, is a most important part of the work of the 
agent. 

In the light of experience and observation, the leading 
life insurance men of this country are convinced that the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, through its 84 
_ local associations, with a combined membership of over 
4,000 agents, including, as it does, a majority of the general 
agents and managers of the United States, is the logical 
organization through which an active and systematic cam- 
paign of life insurance education, conservation and anti-taxa- 
tion should be conducted for the benefit of policyholders 
“and the insuring public. To this end our association is 
now at work—a most carefully chosen committee having 
been selected to supervise the education and conservation 
{movement with the co-operation of the Executive Council 
of the National Association. 

_ In this connection there is to be prepared during the 
coming year, under the editorial direction of a prominent 
life insurance educator and the supervision of the Execu- 
tive Council, a standard text-book: on life insurance, for 





use in the high schools, colleges, universities and other edu- 
cational institutions of the United States and Canada, also 
for agency instruction. The book is to be of such scope 
and so written and compiled as to render it thoroughly 
adaptable to the various needs indicated. Its publication 
will be completed by September, 1914, in time for use in 
next year’s semesters. 


If our stndent classes were taught in the various institu- 
tions of learning throughout the country the functions of 
life insurance, its fundamental principles, benefits and neces- 
sities, there would develop unconsciously an increasing ap- 
preciation of the moral obligation on the part of young 
men to provide adequate protection for their dependent 
ones and their estates against the ultimate destruction of 
their life values, and at the same time banish forever the 
misunderstandings and ignorance which now prevail on the 
part of a vast majority of the public regarding life insur- 
ance. If life insurance were thus understood by student 
classes, its effect would soon be reflected through the me- 
dium of an increased volume of insurance written, reduced 
lapsation, fewer loans made against policies, a less number 
of foolish and vicious laws introduced in the several States, 
and a material reduction in taxation, if not the entire elim- 
ination of taxes by the several States against life insur- 
ance, save for supervision only. 


Question of Conservation. 


The question of conservation is also one in which there 
is an ever increasing interdependence between agents and 
policyholders, and in which the agent can be of the greatest 
assistance to the companies and to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents in rendering more effective their ef- 
forts toward the reduction of preventable waste and loss 
affecting both policyholder and company. I refer especially 
to conservation in its relationship to the laws of health, the 
enormous waste from unnecessary lapsation and surrender 
of insurance, and the borrowing on policies, with all of its 
attendant evils. 

Excellent work has already been done by many of our 
home offices and this magnificent organization which I am 
addressing to-day along these several lines, but I am con- 
vinced that much additional can be done by the agents 
throughout the country to aid in this most important line 
of activity, because of their personal touch and influence 
with the policyholders and the insuring public. 

The lapsation and surrender of insurance constitutes an 
appalling waste, much of which could be saved through the 
medium of systematic effort and education of the public, 
as previously outlined. The greatest contributing factor to 
this enormous loss and waste is undoubtedly the securing 
of loans on policies, which practise has increased so ma- 
terially during recent years. The average loan, as we all 
know, is rarely liquidated by the insured prior to the ma- 
turity of the policy or its surrender, thereby resulting in 
decreased protection, increased cost and a constant menace 
to the life of the policy. 

Thus I have endeavored to present briefly some of the 
many points involved in this ever-increasing interdependent 
relationship between agents and policyholders. Because of 
the subject’s great breadth and latitude for amplification it 
has been impossible, however, for me to do more than refer 
to its principal features on this occasion. 


Has Anybody Here Seen Fern? 

F. O. Bristol, general agent of the New England Mutual at 
Los Angeles, desires to call the attention of the life insurance 
fraternity to a certain A. M. Fern, whom he employed some 
time ago as district manager for San Diego County. Mr. 
Bristol states that Mr. Fern has embezzled funds and that it 
would be to the advantage of life underwriters not to have 
any dealings with the individual in question. ‘Mr. Fern some- 
times writes his name A. M. Fernback, claims to be a lecturer 
on life insurance economics, a graduate of Heidelberg and 
a member of the German-British Underwriters’ Association. 
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THE PROFESSION OF LIFE UNDERWRITER. 


The Great Advantage to Be Gained by Organization 
Exemplified by the Strength of Numbers, Strength 
of Knowledge and Strength of Wisdom—A 
Word Picture of an Ideal Life Underwriter. 


By Stewart Anderson, Editor, Literature Department, Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 








“May his pernicious soul rot half a grain a day 
in hell!’”’ This outburst is not in reference to Mr. 
Anderson; it is merely a quotation which he employs 
to express his sentiments with regard to the 
TWISTER. One would naturally imagine that Mr. 
Anderson is opinionated. He is—but in the right 
direction. DO NOT READ THIS ARTICLE if you 
want to cheat yourself.—Editor’s Note. 


a 


It is obvious that he who discusses the profession of life 
underwriter must also speak of the life underwriter’s asso- 
ciation. And as this is the first annual banquet of the Provi- 
dence association I will use a few minutes in reviewing some 
of the benefits that accrue to the indiyidual underwriter and 
to the business through organization. 

First, let me speak of the material side. Union shall be 
my text. In your union is strength. And strength is of 
three kinds—the strength of numbers, the strength of knowl- 
edge, the strength of wisdom. 

The strength of numbers is obvious, and is felt in Home 
Offices, in the offices of insurance commissioners and in 
legislatures. Home Office officials are mot omniscient, and 
they realize that you of the field, because you daily mingle 
with the people and discuss with them their life insurance 
needs, have first hand, accurate knowledge of conditions that 
the Home Offices have no means of acquiring except as you 
transmit it to them. 


Progress Traced in Three Steps. 


First, there is the people and their complex affairs into 
which life insurance is woven. Second, there are the field 
men, continuously mingling with the people and noting their 
needs. Third, there are the Home Offices, adapting life in- 
surance contracts and rules of business to popular needs as 
they are described to the officials by the field men. Progress 
in life insurance has almost invariably traced these steps. 
There has been a need. Field men have discerned and re- 
ported it. And, at length, when the pressure became so 
strong that Home Offices were convinced that the demand 
came from the very life of the people, the desired extensio: 
of service or the new service was granted. Progress has not 
always been due, of course, to life underwriters’ organiza- 
tions. Sometimes it has come through individual representa- 
tions made to the Home Office of a single company by a 
number of its representatives sufficient to indicate that they 
were reflecting the popular wish. 

But, far more often, the agency organization of a single 
company has been the force which, through its company, has 
brought forth some new instrumentality of widespread and 
lasting service, which later was generally adopted. In union 
there was strength. And now all over the land we have the 
life associations, and the National Association, strong with 
their combined strength, discussing, debating, resolving and 
speaking with voice so authortative with conscience, and 
knowledge, and deliberated and representative judgment, that 
the Home Offices are glad to listen and to accord to your 
organizations the status of co-operators. 

This strength of numbers is respected by the commission- 
ers also. The decision of your National Association, reached 
by delegates from local associations, have weight with these 
men who have so much power in prescribing the laws and 
conditions under which we work. Of very different quality 
are to-day’s commissioners from those of a dozen years ago. 





Then many of them were political spoilsmen solely. To-day 
they are, in the main, honest, earnest, able officials, zealous to 
serve the public faithfully and to treat company, solicitor 
and policyholder fairly. Their duties are perplexing, and 
their environment sometimes is maddening. Welcome to 
them is the influence of your National Association, for they 
know that it represents sanity, intelligence, soundness and 
breadth of view, and that it may safely be availed of in many 
of their legislative recommendations. 


Numerical Strength Powerful. s 


Strength of numbers has weight in the Legislature. No 
one has ever credited the average legislator with life insur- 
ance knowledge so profound as to astonish the silent spirits 
of the vasty deep. Nor has anyone often noticed in him an 
attitude of sweet reasonableness. On the contrary, he will 
thrust his finger into the intricacies of acturial science and 
defy every law of mathematics; he will valiantly frame a bill, 
that if enacted would demolish the whole institution of life 
insurance; he will ignorantly and hotly dispute propositions 
based upon the irrefutable evidence of unalterable conditions. 
The opinion of no mere individual can budge him—he is 


- suspicious, pigheaded, cocksure. But when the influence of 


such a body as your National Association begins to play upon 
him, and the strength of united numbers of earnest, forceful, 
indisputably honest and evidently able men assails him and his 
similar comrades, he pauses and withholds his hand. In 
union there is strength that even a Legislature is compelled 
to heed. 

And so ] account the fruits of the strength of numbers as 
one of the important benefits derived from organization. 

The strength of knowledge is chiefly an individual benefit, 
although of course, as knowledge becomes more full in the 
individual it rises higher in the organization. Let me ex- 
plain. When a life underwriters’ association is formed there 
are necessarily afforded means of spreading and broadening 
knowledge that usually are not available to the individual. 
These means are chiefly two. The first is, discussion by 
members, at the stated meetings, of various features and 
problems of salesmanship and agency management and of 
life insurance principles and contracts and legislation. Two 
men may talk upon a subject, and many of its phases be un- , 
touched because not known or not thought of. 

But fifty or a hundred minds simultaneously and _ collec- 
tively probing the same subject are likely to hold up all of 
its angles and faces and phases. If, however, there is ne 
way of bringing these minds together their knowledge can- 
not become common property, and the several unit minds 
cannot become as rich in knowledge as organization would 
enable them to become. 


Strength of Knowledge. ; 


The strength of knowledge comes through organization in 
another way. When a life underwriters’ association has been — 
formed plans are made for meetings or dinners at which ex- — 
perts are to be the speakers. The knowledge which they 
bring would not always be available to the individual under- — 
writer—it comes to him only through organization. Andi 
it is not alone the set speech or paper of the expert that is — 
protitable, for frequently there is opportunity to publicly or — 
privately question him. . 

And so, through the meeting of many minds, and through — 
the coming of experts, the strength of knowledge is in- 
creased both in the individual underwriter and in the asso- — 
ciation as a whole, and, as a direct consequence, salesmanship 7 
is more fruitful and the public is more widely served. : 

The strength of wisdom is different from the strength of 
knowledge. You or I or any one of us may become possessed 
of an opinion, and we may hold to it persistently and even 
pugnaciously. We may have become certain that unless our | 
view prevails in Home Offices and in legislatures ruin will 
befall the business. And it may not occur to us that possibly — 
there are elements or aspects unknown to us which cause 
those in authority to turn a deaf ear to our representations. 


| 
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But if an association exists the members will discuss the 
question, and in the judgment of the organization wisdom is 
quite apt to be found. ‘To wisdom is accorded respect. And 
an organization that is respected is strong. 

Organization can give you, as its fruits, strength of num- 
bers, strength of knowledge, strength of wisdom. 


Barren or Fruitful. 


Please note that I say cam give these fruits. I do not say 
that every life underwriters’ association does give them. If 


“an association is more dead than alive, because it is without 


leaders who lead, or because the attitude of its members is 
“What do I get out of it?” rather than “What can I put into 
it?”—if they are self men rather than serving men—if there 
is suspicion that the daily underwriting life of some of the 
members does not square with association principles and dis- 
union results—these rich fruits will never grow upon their 
barren tree. Your president demanded punch of me. Here 
it is. I know little about your organization, but in naked 
English I put to you this question: “Is this association bar- 
ren or is it fruitful?” If it is barren, it is because one or 
more essential elements of vitality are lacking. If, however, 
it is fruitful, and I hope and believe it is, it is because the 
spirit of mutual trust and service actuates a preponderant 
portion of your membership, both official and lay, and you 
give of your time and your enthusiasm and put your very 
souls into that giving. A price must be paid for worth- 
while things, and a flourishing life underwriters’ association 
is worth-while. 

Gentlemen, Providence is a splendd city, and its name is 
mentioned with respect the country over. Wherefore, for the 
honor of your city, as well as for the honor of the great 
cause of life insurance, it is your duty and it should be your 
pride to nurture this association with work and loyalty and 
fraternal confidence, so that every ear shall listen and every 
eye become intent when the name of Providence is called 
in the annual convention of the National Association—Provi- 
dence, the gateway of southern New England. 

And now, gentlemen, we bid farewell to the life associa- 
tion, and I ask you to come with me and bend the knee be- 
fore our high ideal. I occasionally hear a man say, “Oh, all 
your life agent cares for is his commission.” The charge is 
false! For the life underwriter is an average man, and the 
soul of the average man is the temple of the ideal. He may 
almost never talk about it, he may not often think about it, 
he may seldom worship it. But always it holds its throne, 
and at times, with still small voice or shining countenance, it 
exacts obeisance and homage. 


The Underwriter’s Ideal. 


We stand before the life underwriter’s ideal, and in gleam- 
ing characters we see one word—Faithfulness! No ordinary 
faithfulness is this, but faithfulness of a peculiarly exalted 
type. And why exalted, why peculiarly exalted? Because 
men blindly entrust to our honor the welfare of the dearest 
things in their lives. Why do men work, why do they slave, 
why do they often wear out and die before their time? For 
the sake of a woman and little children. 

The man at the carpenter’s bench and the president of the 
great corporation alike go forth in the morning from the 
presence of a woman and from the divine kisses of little 
children. They are ministers of the holiest emotion of the 
human heart—love! And, commanded by their love, each 
blindly trusts the life underwriter to give him a life insur- 
ance contract that shall be the most effective instrument for 


_ guarding this dear woman and those little ones, after his 


death, from want and hardship and misery. Each blindly 
trusts the life underwriter. Blindly trusts him because com- 
Paratively few purchasers really understand a life insurance 
Policy, with its various complex conditions and the many ele- 
ments that enter into judgment of its quality and adaptability 
to.a specific need. 

__A man is put upon honor when he is trusted with an ordi- 
nary task. . When he is blindly trusted with an unusual task, 
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honor demands of him faithfulness of a peculiar type. But 
when he, the life underwriter, is blindly trusted to guard the 
helpless, sacred wards of a life that death may overthrow, a 
peculiarly exalted type of faithfulness is honor’s clear com- 
mand. 

If the life underwriter holds to his ideal, what will be his 
course? He will deal truly with his customers. He will 
compete fairly with his brother-workers. He will be honest 
with his company. Just for a handful of silver he will not 
smutch his own soul. He will not knowingly sell a life policy 
to a man who ought to have an endowment. He will not 
place a life or an endowment policy with a man who he 
knows full well cannot pay the next premium—he will not so 
defraud the man, he will not so defraud the company, he will 
not so wrong his own integrity. 


Twisting Policies. 


Holding to his high ideal, he will not like a parasitic leech, 
or, rather, like a plain thief, twist a policy that ought not to 
have been touched—he will not thus wrong the insured, he 
will not thus filch from, pilfer from and rob his competitor 
of renewals that had been fairly earned. (I never think of 
a twister but I think also of Emilia’s wish concerning lago— 
“May his pernicious soul rot half a grain a day in hell!”) 

He will not rebate. He will obey the law of his State. 
He will respect his company’s rule. He will not shame the 
name of underwriter and heap contempt upon a principle of 
every life underwriters’ association, by giving away his wage 
in order that a brother worker shall be prevented from earn- 
ing the reasonable wage of honest labor. The rebater is a 
traitor in the fieid and a destroyer of that free and equal 
competition without which the talk of “brotherly co-oper- 
ation” and “noble calling’ and “sacred trust’ is the hypo- 
critical piffle of the whited sepulcher. 

He will not lie about his competitor’s policy or company 
practices. He will not give false meanings to statements in 
his competitor’s literature. He will not scheme to fasten a 
shady risk upon his own or any other company. 

In brief, with his ideal dominant in him, he cannot defraud 
the man whose trust he asks; he cannot wrong his fellow- 
worker; he cannot be false to his company; he cannot later, 
when claim-paying comes, “dig a pit for the widow and 
fatherless.” 

Trusted Once; Trusted Always. 

tT have described some of the things that he who 
exemplifies the life underwriter’s ideal of a peculiarly exalted 
type .of faithfulness will not, cannot do. And now, in clos- 
ing, let me exhibit the portrait of such a man. His counte- 
nance is so stamped with indubitable honor that men who 
have trusted him once trust him always. He becomes their 
life insurance counsellor, held in as high esteem as their 
legal adviser, physician, minister or priest. They tell him 
their family circumstances; they confide in him their business 
hopes and fears and plans and ambitions. His word is a life 
insurance lamp unto their feet, and false lights cannot lure 
them from him. 

His company’s confidence in him is never shaken, and to 
new and younger agents he is pointed out as.an example. 
He is a busy man, but his work is directed by educated in- 
telligence—it is not ‘mere sound and fury, signifying noth-. 
ing.”’ His heart is warm, because he believes that in this 
world the good is supreme, and that the life of service is 
the only profitable life. 

He uses the language of courtesy, of kindness, of praise, 
when speaking of other honorable men who, like himself. 
are earning an honorable living. His motto is, “Live, and let 
live.’ He obeys the law. He does all that is in his power 
to advance the honor and the prestige of his profession, both 
by his private and professional conduct and by co-operating 
with his fellow-agents. In fine, if you look upon him for 
but a moment you will be compelled to see that brains, 
heart, and conscience, have conjoined to make of him the 
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ideal life underwriter, and you will instantly discern that he 
has heeded the immoral declarations: “To thine own self be 
true, and it must follow, as the night the day, thou canst 
not then be false to any man.” 

Not in idolatry do we bow the knees to worthy ideals. If 
it be true that in this universe there is but one source of 
good, then when we as life underwriters invite into our 
secret hearts, or publicly set up in our associational life 
an ideal which followed would widen far the sway of trust 
and truth and love among men, we become consecrated in- 
struments of the progress of mankind toward that One, 
far-off, divine event, to which the whole creation moves. 


PLANS OF NATIONAL COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION 
AND CONSERVATION TAKE DEFINITE FORM. 


General Agents and Managers to Be Requested to Con- 
tribute to Fund, and Text-book to Be Published 
with Dr. S. S. Huebner as Editor. 


While little has been given out for publication lately 
with regard to the plans of the National Committee on 
Education and Conservation, quiet but nevertheless effective 
work has been done. A conference was held on the 17th 
of last month and on the 4th inst. representatives from the 
Executive Council and Committee on Education and Con- 
servation met at the Bellevue-Stratford in Philadelphia. At 
this meeting final and definite action was taken with regard 
to the form of preliminary letter and pledge as submitted 
by Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Conservation. 

In accordance with a resolution passed at the meeting of 
the Executive Council in Pittsburgh, this letter and pledge 
will be mailed in a few days to managers, superintendents 
and general agents who are members of local associations. 
Prominent solicitors who are large personal producers will 
also be included. The letter and pledge will be issued from 
the office of the ‘National Association at 56 Pine street, New 
York City, but the pledges are to be returned to Mr. Horner. 

It was decided at this meeting that Dr. 
professor of life insurance of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, be 
selected by the National Association as editor of its proposed 
textbook on life insurance. D. Appleton & Co., of New York, 
will be awarded the contract for publication. It is an- 
nounced that highly satisfactory arrangements have been 
made with Dr. Huebner and the Appleton Company. 

Entire financial responsibility for the publication of the 
book will be assumed by the Appleton Company. The 
volume will approximate 200,000 words, or about 550 pages, 
and will be prepared in the same form as Dr. Huebner’s 
recent book on Property Insurance. In‘ order to have the 
book off the press by the latter part of September, 1914, Dr. 
Huebner will spend the entire summer of 1914 on the work. 
This will naturally be in addition to the correspondence and 
preliminary work which will be necessary this winter. 


Acknowledgements. 
Fortieth Annual Report of the Insurance Commissioner of 
the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. Part 1, Fire and Marine 
Insurance. Charles Johnson, Insurance Commissioner. 





Forty-second Annual Report of the Commissioner of Insur- 
ance of the State of Minnesota. Part 2, Life, Casualty, As- 
sessment and Fraternal Insurance. J. A. O. Preus, Commis- 
sioner of Insurance. 


“Efficiency,” by Forbes Lindsay, assistant manager of the 
Home Office General Agency of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California. This booklet is a series 
of practical lessons on life insurance salesmanship. Its chap- 
ters are greatly curtailed summaries of lectures delivered by 
the author to the city agents of the Home Office Agency of 
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his company. The book is beautifully bound in flexible leather 
covers and is from the press of the Pacific Mutual Life. 


THE PACIFIC COAST MEMBERSHIP TROPHY. 


Four Prominent Life Underwriters Donate Cup to Stimu- 
late Increase in Membership of Pacific Coast 
Local Associations. 


When William L. Hathaway, of San Francisco; Hubert H. 
Ward, of Portland, Ore.; National Vice-President John N. 
Russell, Jr., of Los ‘Aneclee and William D. Mead, of Seattle, 
went back to the Pacific Coast from the Atlantic City con- 
vention, they collaborated’ on the best means to increase the 
membership of the five local associations located in the Far 
West, with headquarters, respectively, in Los Angeles, San 
Francisco, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. 


I i 
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It was finally decided to purchase a trophy to be awarded 
on the basis of the greatest increase in membership. C. I. D. 
Moore, secretary of the Pacific Mutual at Los Angele 
George B. Scott, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life 
at San Francisco, and S. P. Lockwood, vice-president of the 
Columbia Life & Trust Company at Portland, Ore., consent 
to serve upon the committee which would formal rul 
governing the award. The terms of the contest have not as 
yet been formally announced, but in all probability they will 
provide for the winning of the trophy by that Pacific Coast 
association making the greatest increase in membership in < 
six months’ period, with permanent possession of the troph: 
as a result of three consecutive awards. The first period of 
the contest is to consist of the months of November and 
December, 1913. 

The cup was first on exhibition at the November meeting | 
of the Los Angeles association, and was then sent on for 
inspection to the other Coast associations. 
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SEVENTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATION 


OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS. 
‘Company Executives Discuss Important Problems in Con- 
nection with the Response of Life Insurance to 
Present Economic Needs—The Field Repre- 
sented by Ernest J. Clark, President of the 
National Association—L. Goldman, 
Managing Director, North Ameri- 
can Life, Springs Surprise 
at Final Session. 


That life insurance responds to various economic needs of 
the present day was fully demonstrated by a score of bril- 
liant and authoritative speakers at the seventh annual meet- 
ing of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. Indeed, 
this theme and the interdependence existing between the 
many phases of the business were the two general subjects 
which sounded the dominant notes of the gathering. 


It developed with apparent unconscious intention on the 
part of the speakers, that life insurance is equipped to fur- 
nish an adequate and satisfying response to many economic, 
social and moral ailments of the twentieth century, but while 
as an institution, its potentialities were almost omnipotent, it 
served but a limited sphere when its remedial administrations 
were considered with regard to the ratio of policyholders to 
the population of the country. 


The potentialities of the institution have of late years sel- 
dom been questioned, but its development and the application 
of its powers have depended upon the activity of its field 
representatives. Therefore, it was a happy thought, although 
in the nature of a complete surprise, when L. Goldman, 
managing director of the North American Life of Toronto, 
furnished the connecting link between a scholarly discussion 
of causes and effects and the practical application of re- 
sultant benefits directed to the policyholder. 


The Barb to the Shaft. 


Thus at the conclusion of an illuminating and exhaustive 
symposium of principles and possibilities as viewed from 
the Home Office, Mr. Goldman offered an immeasurably 
valuable suggestion pointing the way to make effective all 
that had preceded, by urging the company officials to support 
the proposed campaign of education and conservation of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 


Much to our regret space limitations will not permit a 
full account of the meeting. Therefore, will follow but a 
brief review of the salient points brought out in the ad- 
dresses and discussions. The meeting was held on the 11th 
and 12th insts., at the Hotel Astor, New York .City, with 
George E. Ide, president of the Home Life of New York, 
presiding as chairman. Mr. Ide referred to the constructive 
work of the association and the necessity of devoting much 
time and labor in restraining unwise action and checking 
legislation inimicable to the policyholder. He claimed that 
it was practically impossible for each company acting inde- 
pendently to create a sound and friendly attitude of the 
public mind toward Life Insurance and laid considerable 
stress on the necessity of breaking down local prejudice and 
sectional jealousy. 

Mr. Ide then introduced Hon. William A. Day, president 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society. Mr. Day spoke on 
“Group Insurance—Its Aims and Its Field.” The speaker 
brought out many interesting points and as to the safety of 
the plan said, in part: 

“Tt has frequently been stated that a company could afford 
to accept any one thousand persons that pass a given street 
¢orner in the business center of any of our large cities on a 
working day and obtain from these lives a favorable mor- 
tality experience. It is reasoned that a thousand lives en- 
gaged actively in daily pursuits should give a fair average 
and naturally would not include many seriously impaired 
lives, if any. There would be an absence of moral hazard, 
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as it is reasonable to assume that such a selection would be 
free of fraud and speculation. 

“Sufficient time has not elapsed since the inauguration of 
group insurance on which to predicate final judgment on all 
details, but it can be said that up to the present the theory 
indicated has been substantiated in practice; namely, that 
the mortality in group insurance is a superstandard mortal- 
ity. Thus, in insuring the employes of one establishment, 
an excellent selection is obtained without medical examina- 
tion. The expense of soliciting the individuals and of medi- 
cal reports is eliminated. Administrative economies also are’ 
effected, such as the issuance of one group policy instead of 
individual policies; savings in premium notices and postage, 
and by the use of the negative system of accounting.” 

The next speaker was Sylvester C. Dunham, president of 
the Travelers Insurance Company. Mr. Dunham’s subject 
was “Conservation of Policy Proceeds.” Reference was made 
to the fact that millions of persons, many of whom are 
beneficiaries of life insurance policies, are tempted by means 
of circulars sent through the mails to invest in “land enter- 
prises in the desert or under water, oil wells and mines in 
regions where there is neither oii mor minerals within a 
hundred miles.” Continuing, he said: 


Fraudulent Schemes. 

“The extent of the mischief that should be prevented must 
be a matter of estimate because the only available statistics 
are those based upon the prosecution of parties making 
fraudulent use of the mails. From a recent department pub- 
lication it appears that in one year 529 persons were indicted; 
497 arrested; 184 convicted; 12 acquitted; 177 awaiting 
trial; that 46 are fugitives from justice, and that 3 died 
before trial: It has been further ascertained by the postoffice 
authorities that the proprietors of fraudulent schemes, put 
out of business during the year, have obtained from the pub- 
lic no less than $77,000,000. 

“But this does not begin to set forth the extent of the 
evil. It covers only those cases that come to the attention 
of the department, presumably upon the complaint of vic- 
tims, and of those only such as presented evidence that 
furnished hope of conviction. Many more were not detected 
and a still greater number carry on their trade so adroitly 
and under such advice, purchased from unscrupulous law- 
yers, that they escape the clutches of the law. It would be 
moderate, I presume, to multiply by ten the losses of $77,- 
000,000 traced by the Postoffice Department.” 

As a solution to the problem, Mr. Dunham called the at- 
tention of his audience to the forms of insurance payable at 
stated intervals for the life of the beneficiary. 


Borrowing Dangerous. 

Arthur E. Childs, president of the Columbian National 
Life Insurance Company, delivered a scholarly address on 
“The Ultimate Effect of an Unrestricted Right to Borrow 
on Life Insurance Policies.’ He considered his subject 
from three standpoints—from the legal standpoint, from 
the moral standpoint and from the standpoint of the 
best interests of the insuring public. According to the © 
speaker, the law at the present time substantiates the pres- 
ent view of insurance and the fact that the law is the result 
of the present public viewpoint impressed him as an en- 
couraging feature, in that if the public views on the subject 
should be changed then company officials can have hope of a 
modification of the legal status of the matter. In the course 
of the speaker’s remarks it developed that out of every one 
hundred people who borrow on their policies less than ten 
ever repay the loan. Mr. Childs scored a strong point when 
he made the following declaration: 

“Most of our companies are comparatively young, but the 
time will come when we will be old, when the percentage of 
new business to old business will of necessity be compara- 
tively small. If a company when this time comes finds itself 
with a largé proportion of its assets invested in policy loans 
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The Local Associations. 

At the Atlantic City Convention there was a discus- 
sion on “Local Associations.” In the symposium which 
resulted under this general subject the speakers took 
into consideration the reason for local bodies, indi- 
vidual responsibility of membership, the most effective 
forms of programs and the question of a non-resident 
class of members. This particular feature of the 
Conventions’ program was wonderfully prolific with 
sound advice based on extended experience. Many 
excellent suggestions as to the practical management 
of local associations were put forth. But because of 
two other discussions, both of which were of tre- 
mendous and vital importance, the discussion to which 
we have made specific réference, was to a considerable 
degree overshadowed. 


If the family is the foundation of the nation, cer- 
tainly the local association bears a similar relation to 
the National Association. The conditions of local 
bodies are always reflected in the deliberations of, 
and consequent actions proposed by the National 
organization. It is unfortunate, but nevertheless true, 
that not all local associations are progressive, and 
some are not even fairly active. At every National 
Convention there are always a number of associations. 
which have not a single representative on the floor. 

If it is true that the spirit displayed in a local asso- 
ciation not only makes Life Insurance history, so far 
as its particular locality is concerned, but either assists 
or embarrasses the National Association, it behooves 
us to give our attention to two practical aspects of 
association activity which frequently are “the root of 
all evil.” 


The history of the National Association proves that 
it sometimes requires years of arduous missionary — 
work to build up a local association so that its indi- 
vidual members will be inculcated with a proper and 
just appreciation of what the association movement 
represents. Generally this is the work of a few stal- 
wart spirits who, for a time at least, are ethically in 
advance of prevailing opinions and practises. And 
in the work of these pioneers lies a great secret as to 
the ultimate results which which will accrue. 


An efficient local association does not spring into” 
existence in a day or a year. The true association 
spirit is not engendered by spontaneous combustion, 
but comes as a result of careful and painstaking edu- 
cation as to the ethics of the profession. Most men, 
at first, see “nothing in it,” and it takes time and a 
great amount of personal effort on the part of a faith- 
ful few to convince these men to the contrary. But 
in this respect the association spirit is generally cumu- 
lative, and the largest and most successful local asso- 
ciations of this day are those in which the founders 
and charter members have not lost interest, but, on the 
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Horace Greeley said, ‘GO WEST, YOUNG MAN.”’ 


WITH WARD.” 
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other hand, stand by ready to assist in every manner 
possible. . 


A reversal of these conditions is nearly always fatal 
to the life of an association. Show us an association 
where a president serves out his term and then steps 
to the rear ranks, apparently losing all active interest 
in the organization, never encouraging, but frequently 
criticizing his successor, and we will show you an 
association headed for the rocks. There are such 
associations as these, and the general rule seems to be, 
if we might put in words the attitude of former presi- 
dents and other officers to the present president and 
other officers: “I have had a hard time during my 
administration, but I’m through now. Let this poor 
fellow fight it out alone.” Such conditions exist, 
although they are fundamentally opposed to the true 
association spirit. 


To build up a local association to its maximum 
strength it is absolutely necessary for former officers 
to take an active interest in the affairs of the organi- 
zation. A tactful suggestion or hint to your suc- 
cessor Or yOur successors’s successor may be more 
valuable than you would think possible. Certainly 
you learned some things during your administration 
which the present administration should know, and 
it is your duty to make your experience valuable by 
passing it on to one who will doubtless thank you for 
it. Team work often works out well in the actual 
solicitation of business, and it is safe to assert that no 
association can flourish without it. 


There is another situation which occasionally arises 
in connection with local associations; one which has 
doubtless caused more dissatisfaction and internal dis- 
sension than any other; an unwise selection of officers 
and members of the executive committee. One might 
compare a life underwriters’ association with a local 
branch of a labor union. It is not always the efficient 
workman who is elected as an officer of a labor union. 
Perhaps more often than we know a proclivity to poli- 
tics, or just a plain “gift of gab,’ has been responsible 
for the elevation of an illiterate bricklayer to a walk- 
ing delegate of a labor union. Just so it is not always 
the most efficient life underwriter who is elected to 
fill the responsible offices of the association. Politics 
are sometimes permitted to enter, and the standing 

of the local body with the National Association, as 

_well as the standing of the local body with the insuring 

public of the locality in which it is situated is vicari- 
ously sacrificed. 
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It is natural that an officer of a local association— 
particularly a president—will, through the medium of 
the daily press, receive more or less gratuitous and 
favorable publicity, but the publicity which will be 
given to the association will be tempered by the repu- 
tation of its president as it is observed by the people 
of the city in which the local body is located. Mem- 
bers of organizations affiliated with the National 
Association should, in justice to themselves and to 
their associations, eliminate from official recognition 
the aspiring member whose object is personal ag- 
grandizement through the capitalization of newspaper 


publicity. Thoroughly unselfish effort is the solution 


of the problem of maintaining a live, aggressive asso- 
ciation. 


All things considered, local bodies in electing offi- 
cers, would do well to take into account whether or 
not a candidate’s company is willing to endorse him 
as to his business principles and as to the volume and 
quality of the business hé' places on the books. 
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The State Life Fund of Wisconsin. 

State life insurance is now in operation in Wisconsin, the 
first policies being issued on Oct. 20. The scheme is known 
as The State Life Fund of Wisconsin. J. W. Ferguson, In- 
surance Commissioner of Oregon, is strenuously advocating 
a similar plan for his home State, and recently the Ohio 
Federation of Labor adopted a resolution in favor of the 
establishment of a life insurance department by the State, 
where all kinds of insurance contracts might be secured. 

The principle facts in connection with the Life Fund of 
Wisconsin are these: Seven forms of policies are at present 
issued, and of the 200 applications received, one-half were 
made by the class of 1913 of the University of Wisconsin 
to establish a loan fund. No policies for more than $1,000 
are at present issued, and the premiums are no lower than 
those of old line companies, except on a few forms. No 
paid agents will be employed, but applications will be re- 
ceived by the officials of towns and cities, officers of banks 
which receive State deposits, and by State factory inspectors. 
However, the law permits the person transmitting the appli- 
cations to retain 25 cents for each application and a fee of 
one per cent. on the amount of the premium. Persons sub- 
mitting applications are not required to take out a license. 

And Herman L, Ekern, Insurance Commissioner of Wis- 
consin, is responsible for the travesty. 

An editorial in the Milwaukee Evening Wisconsin declares: 
“Those responsible for the State life insurance fad have 
engrafted an excrescence on the body of government.” 

To the life underwriters the working of the Wisconsin 
scheme will be a matter of deep interest, not from fear that 
it or any analogous schemes which may be tried by other 
States will make serious inroads on the business of private 
companies immediately, but rather to note if, with all the 
power at its command, and with all the available facilities 
at its back, the State can devise improvements on present 
methods and carry life insurance development along a higher 
plane than that on which private enterprise has placed it. 

Life underwriters will also look keenly, as will company 
officials, at what sort of administration the State will give 
its own insurance affairs. From the viewpoints of efficiency 
and economy any State administration starts under a cloud 
of suspicion from the very nature of our political system, 
and our habit of choosing our administrators by the test of 
“pull” rather than by the gauge of ability for the specific 
work to be done. That there are plenty of brainy men in 
officialdom will be readily admitted, but the vast majority 
of those selected for public duties are not the best to be 
had, nor even fairly competent to meet the demands of the 
positions they manage to push themselves into. We have 
evidence of this all over the country, and unless in State 
insurance there is radical departure from present political 
practise it will be maladministered. 

The application of the science of insurance is a peculiarly 
delicate work and calls for the trained adept, the man born 
with the particular faculties needed and with those faculties 
trained to a nicety. We can scarcely look for such men to 
be employed under a political system where efficiency is pos- 
sible to secure, but is not made the prime and ultimate test. 
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It is useless to take data from the administration of public 
utilities in Europe, where selections of men for governmental 
work is differently conducted and where conditions are as 
foreign to us as. the countries themselves. Such data are 
inapplicable. Accepting affairs as we have them, and there 
are no indications of any coming change, the widening of 
the scope of government service for the people gives no 
promise of either added efficiency or economy. The indica-- 
tions are all the other way. 

There is this consolation, however, that here an unwise 
extension of the government control of public utilities is after 
all subject to popular judgment, and an experiment which 
proves wasteful or is allowed to lapse into a refuge for the 
political parasite may be abandoned and allowed to revert to 
the management of those who know how to operate it to the 
best advantage generally. 


Fraternal Insurance and the Proposed Campaign of 
Education and Conservation. 

“What will the leaders and managers of fraternal insur- 
ance societies in this country think—when from the pages of 
their morning paper and their magazines there suddenly 
confronts them a series of bold, ingeniously worded, pe- 
culiarly alluring advertisements aggressively setting forth all 
of the benefits of old-line insurance, and belittling the fra- 
ternal system by insinuation and innuendo?” 

What is the answer? W. G. Critchlow, Supreme ‘Com- 
mander-General, The International Liberty Union of the 
World, has propounded this question in a communication 
appearing in a recent number of The Fraternal Monitor. 

Mr. ‘Critchlow has many good ideas—good in that they 
furnish us with a score of excellent arguments as to the 
benefits which would accrue to legal reserve life insurance 
in the proposed country-wide campaign of institutional ad- 
vertising. He is, of course, needlessly apprehensive as to” 
the purpose of the educational and conservation plans now 
under consideration by the National Association, as they re- 
late to the fraternal system of insurance. The project is 
not to KNOCK fraternal insurance, but to BOOST legal 
reserve life insurance. Legal reserve life insurance will be — 
perfectly willing to let the public—the enlightened public— 
decide as to the relative merits of the two plans of insurance. 

“They (the fraternal insurance societies) will be 
prompt to act and defend their interests,” says Mr. 
Critchlow. “But then it will be too late. For it 
will have. taken much time and expense to have de- 
veloped this system of advertising old-line insurance 
to that present condition, and the campaign will then 
be in progress, properly financed and officered. Be- 
fore its effect could be in any way nullified the fra- 
ternal system of insurance would be blackened and 
vilified by crafty managers throughout the length and 
breadth of this land. 

“Hundreds of thousands of fraternalists use 
Uneeda Biscuits—Why? Because of the great power 
of continual attractive advertising. ¢ 
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“Tt floats—99 and 44.100% pure’-—Why do we 
use Ivory Soap? Why not any one of a dozen more 
kinds for sale in every grocery and drug store? Be- 
cause of the great power of advertising conducted 
by brainy men with plenty of money, who know the 
the science of making the people believe what they 
themselves believe. 

“Why is Mennen’s Talcum better than twenty-five 
or thirty other kinds? I say it isn’t—yet this man 
Mennen has, within a comparatively few years, risen 

' from a poor, obscure druggist to that of a millionaire 
many times. All through the power of advertising, 
by keen, brainy advertising men who know the How 
and wHy, and WHEN to so conduct their advertising 
as to make the people believe what they want them 
to believe. 

“T could go on with these illustrations indefinitely, 
but it is not necessary. The same basic process and 
science that advertising has used in other fields of 
endeavor is NOW GOING TO BE APPLIED TO THE INSUR- 
ANCE BUSINESS. 

“The old-line insurance forces are this very min- 
ute marshalling their power, organizing it into a 
cohesive organization for the purpose of financing 
and conducting a nation-wide advertising campaign 
of old-line insurance. I am in a position to say that 
enough power is now behind the movement to war- 
rant the assumption that the campaign will be car- 
Tied out in its entirety and on a gigantic scale.” 

Now, here is where Mr. Critchlow gets down to brass 
tacks, for in the following paragraph is found the gist of the 
entire subject: 

“And mark well this: Once the life insurance busi- 
ness is put into advertising in the proper way, backed 
by the right amount of money, handled by the keen- 
est and brainiest advertising salesmen in the coun- 
try—IT WILL BE THERE “FOR KEEPS.” Any product to 
be sold to the people, when properly advertised and 
handled, is at once so successful that the plan of 
presenting it through advertising is permanently ad- 
hered to.” 


Life Insurance and the Public Schools. 

Early in the present year four members of the Richmond 
association delivered lectures on Life Insurance before the 
students of the Richmond High School, and there is con- 
siderable evidence to prove that the course was not without 
its benefits. A few days ago one of the solicitors of former 
National President Neil D. Sills came in and told that gen- 
tleman that he had been interviewing a certain man as to 
the advisability. of taking out some life insurance. After 
the solicitor had finished his conversation, a boy of about 
‘sixteen years of age, who was employed in the office, began 
to question him about life insurance. To the surprise of 
the solicitor, the youth possessed more knowledge concerning 
the business than would be reasonable to expect. 

The agent, who was quite unaccustomed to meeting anyone 
even of more advanced years so well informed on the busi- 
ness, asked the lad where he had obtained his information, 
and he replied: “I attended High School last session and 
we had some talks up there on Life Insurance.” 

_ Mr. Sills considers this simple incident a strong endorse- 


_ ment of the benefits of educational work, particularly in high 


‘schools. Vocational training in the public schools of this 


country will undoubtedly in time to come be given greater 


consideration than at present. Although many of the local 
associations have established courses of lectures in High 

Schools, there is.a wide field open for a concerted and sys- 
tematic campaign along these lines. 

Surprising results have been obtained in courses of voca- 
tional training which haye not included Life Insurance. An 
interesting example of what may be accomplished, and one, 
too, which will impress members of the National Association 
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interested in the education and conservation movement, will 
be found in the movement on the part of many prominent 
department store owners in various parts of the country to 
have courses in vocational training, including salesmanship, 
instituted in the public schools. 


This was recently brought to light in a report submitted 
to the Board of Directors of the National Retail Dry Goods 
Association. The report was made by Miss Elizabeth Gan- 
non and was in connection with the Union School af Sales- 
manship in Boston. 

This school was founded in 1905 by Mrs. Lucinda W. 
Prince, and is now carried on jointly by the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union and Simmons College. 
The success of the school is indicated by the fact that store 
officials testify frequently that the girls who attend the 
courses sell more goods in their afternoon at the store than 
do the others during the entire day. Last winter 1 canvas 
was made to ascertain whether or not the school was of 
benefit to those who attended and 145 of the 195 girls ques- 
tioned stated that they had received advances within the 
year. Fourteen of them held executive positions paying 
from nine to twenty-five dollars a week. 

We have been informed that through this school, and the 
teachers it trains in its normal course, the general teaching 
of salesmanship in the public schools seems to be in sight. 
At the present time such courses are offered in Buffalo, 
Cincinnati, Los Angeles and in Boston. All of which demon- 
strates beyond the possibility of doubt that vocational train- 
ing in Life Insurance in the public schools is far from being 
an impossibility and that the opportunities for developing 
such. courses are many. 





What the Magazines and Newspapers Are Doing. 

One would imagine in glancing through the daily news- 
papers and magazines issued prior to the holiday season 
that the people of the country had suddenly gone book mad. 
Mountains of volumes in the department stores lend addi- 
tional support to your belief. Many thousand books are sold 
yearly, but the number of people who buy books other than 
novels is comparatively small. Assure a publishing house 
of a positive disposal of even five thousand copies of a book 
selling at $1.50 and the publishers will gladly take the - 
contract. 

Therefore, it is reasonable to assume that the appearance 
of a number of books within a year on any given subject 
does not necessarily prove a popular interest in the subject 
discussed. According to Algernon Lee, Educational Direc- 
tor of the Rand School of Social Science, the contents of 
the fifteen-cent monthly magazines’ is perhaps the best 
barometer of public opinion in the United States. Mr. Lee 
values the is.fluence of the monthly magazines very highly, 
for he said recently: 

Everybody buys daily newspapers, and no one 
reads more than a small part of what is in them. 
The daily editor’s rule must be that, if a subject 
commands the attention of even a small fraction’ of 
his local public, it deserves at least a little space. 
But the monthly magazine is neither a necessity of 
life for all nor a luxury for the few. In order to 
live, the magazine must sell in the hundreds of thou- 
sands. In order to sell, it must be “live” from cover 
to cover. Each month’s contents determine the next 
month’s sales. The reader wants the full value of 
his fifteen cents, and something more. He is a cap- 
tious critic, Like Marie Bashkirtseff, “he dislikes 
the things that he dislikes more than he likes the 
things that he likes.” The magazine editor, ac- 
cordingly, eager as he is to have positively attractive 
“features,” is still more intensely fearful of putting 
in a single article that will offend or fail to interest 
even a minority of his readers. 


Keeping this expert opinion in mind, the members of the 
National Association have every reason to congratulate them- 
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selves on the attitude of several of the well-known monthly 
and weekly magazines. Collier's has for some time past 
devoted considerably space to valuable matter on Life Insur- 
ance. McClure’s, Harper's, The Independent, The Outlook, 
Leslie’s and System have all taken up various phases of the 
business under intelligent and sympathetic direction. In- 
deed, it is possible now to look forward to the day when 
Life Insurance will be one of the real problems of popular 
discussion. 

The daily and Sunday newspapers are also doing the cause 
an inestimable amount of good. The Philadelphia Evening 
Telegraph has been publishing an excellent series of articles, 
calling attention to the necessity of life insurance, forcefully 
pointing its stories with apt and practical illustrations. The 
St. Louis Republic, in its financial department, is weekly pub- 
lishing educational articles, written by William King, secre- 
tary of the St. Louis Association. Mr. King’s stories are 
for the layman, and he has successfully endeavored to tell 
certain fundamental truths simply and without confusing 
technicalities. 

Among the other newspapers which are evidently willing 
to give space to news stories and to make editorial reference 
to Life Insurance are: The Pittsburgh Dispatch, The 
Chattanooga News, Harrisburgh Telegraph, New York 
Times, Omaha Bee, Chicago Daily News, Gardner (Mass.) 
News and Merrill (Wis.) Herald. 


Meeting of Life Insurance Presidents. 
(Continued from page 11.) 
and there is added to this the least suspicion against the 
integrity of the institution itself, it would have to face an 
exceedingy difficult and embarrassing situation.” 

In concluding his remarks, Mr. Childs said in part: 

“How then are we to thus educate the publicr 

“In the first place we can do this by making the loan a 
real loan, a promise to pay at a definite time. Such an 
obligation will impress upon the borrower the necessity of 
repaving his loan. 

“The experience in my company with premium notes, 
which are personal obligations, has been very satisfactory, 
and I feel that we can get the same result by making policy 
loans personal obligations. 

“In the second place, these personal obligations should be 
made with a promise to pay at a definite time and thus take 
their place in the financial world with other personal obliga- 
tions adequately secured. Let the rate charged depend upon 
the price of money in the particular locality and for the 
definite time the loan has to run. The ever-present economic 
play of money finding its level will prevent such a method 
from working any hardship upon the borrowing policy- 
holders. 

“In the third place we should improve the character of the 
service which we are furnishing the public through our 
agents.” 

Lire Insurance and Business. 

George I. Cochran, president of the Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, followed Mr. Childs and discussed “Life 
Insurance as an Aid to Business.” The speaker deplored the 
socialistic tendency which existed to a greater or less degree 
in various communities and based his hopes on the pros- 
perity of the country on the American business man. He 
advocated the doctrine of developing a hard working, saving 
and industrious people. He praised the gospel of thrift and 
claimed that an attitude other than this would mean in- 
evitable ruin and universal poverty. ‘The theory of insur- 
ance,” said Mr. Cochran, “is to so spread the risk that in case 
of loss by any one individual a very small contribution from 
all the others (in fact, so small that it does not materially 
affect them) makes good the loss sustained by the afore- 
said individual. This is the same theory which civilization 
is trying to apply to all the affairs of life, with the hope that 
in due time all of the ills and misery of the whole world will 
thus be alleviated.” 
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His address was to a large extent devoted to life insurance 
as a protection for business interests rather than a protection 
to the family. 

Henry Moir, actuary of the Home Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, was the last speaker at the morning 
session, his subject being, “Disability Benefits—Insuring In- 
surance.” In elucidating disability benefits, Mr. Moir claimed 
that it was just as sensible a provision in a life insurance 
policy that premiums should cease with a loss of activity as 
it is that premiums cease after a fixed and limited sum of 
years. Basing his arguments on this premise, the speaker 
developed his theme with a keen insight of the business. He 
took exception to the statement which is made by some 
companies that no extra premium is charged for disability 
benefits, and called attention to the fact that 110 out of 161 
companies reported that no extra premium is charged. “The 
premiums in common use,” said Mr. Moir, “for participating 
life policies generally contain a sufficient margin to cover 
the cost of this disability feature; and it may be legitimate to 
treat the cost as a deduction from the dividends which may be 
earned; but it is clearly and grossly wrong to try to impose 
upon the public the idea that something is being given for 
nothing.” 

Federal Supervision. 

Hon. Burton Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of Con- 
necticut, was the first speaker at the afternoon session. He 
made a remarkably strong plea for federal supervision and 
told what this would mean to policyholders. In tracing the 
growth of opinion in favor of national supervision, the 


speaker, of course, found it necessary to frequently refer to 


the decision of the Supreme Court in the case of Paul vs. 
Virginia, in which decision the Supreme Court refused to 
construe insurance as commerce. Reference was made to 
the fact that when the State of Massachusetts established its 
insurance department and placed it in care of Elizur Wright, 
that gentleman declared himself to be an advocate of federal 
supervision. The Insurance Commissioner of Connecticut in 
his report of 1865 also advocated the organization of a 
National Bureau. Coming nearer the present time, Mr. 
Mansfield said that in 1905 President Roosevelt suggested an 
inquiry into the constitutional right of Congress to regulate 
the matter, and the American Bar ‘Association and other 
organizations of trade had declared themselves strongly in 
favor of federal supervision. 

As to the future possibilities, the speaker made two sug- 
gestions. 
the other was that the Supreme Court might part from its 
previous decision. ] 

Mr. Mansfield’s opinion as to what would constitute ideal 
supervision was in part as follows: 


Ideal Supervision. 

“The ideal method of supervision, it seems to me, would 
be a system organized and controlled by the general govern- 
ment, with one superintendent at its head and with as large 
a force of assistants as would be necessary to supervise 
thoroughly and well all insurance companies, corporations 
and associations, doing business in the United States, outside — 
of the State of their incorporation. Such a system should — 
be on a larger and more efficient foundation than the super- 
vision of the national banks is to-day. 


One was an amendment to the constitution and ~ 


If necessary, sub-— 


ordinate offices should be opened and operated in important — 


cities, such as Boston 
York, New Orleans, Chicago, Denver and San Francisco.” 


(1 would prefer Hartford), New — 


Chairman Ide, at the conclusion of Mr. Mansfield’s ad- 
dress, introduced Hon. William P. White, Canadian Minister — 


of Finance, who extended felicitations and spoke briefly of 
insurance conditions in Canada. 

Dr. Rupert Blue, Surgeon General, United States Public 
Health Service, was one of the speakers at this session and 


+ 


discussed GC onsarvation of Lives—Essential Health Reforms — 


Needed by the Average Community.” The medical fraternity 


was also represented by Dr. Victor C. Vaughan, dean De-- 
partment of Medicine and Surgery, University of Michigan, 


| 
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and president of the American Medical Association. In sum- 
ming up his remarks Dr. Blue stated that the most needed 
reforms in public health administration were a higher degree 
of co-operation between public officials, the employment of 
full time workers, the establishment of laboratories, the ac- 
curate collection of vital statistics and the appropriation of 
sufficient funds for the accomplishment of these things. 


Dr. Vaughan’s address bore the caption “The Doctor’s 
Dream” and aside from the information conveyed it was 
interesting because of its novel treatment. 


The star feature of the afternoon session was the address 
of Hon. William H. Taft, ex-President of the Unitel States. 
Mr. Taft’s remarks were informal in character. Having 
overheard a portion of Commissioner Mansfield’s address, 
Mr. Taft took occasion to give his opinion as to the possi- 
bilities of federal supervision, saying in part: 


Hon. William H. Taft Speaks. 


“The Supreme Court says you are not engaged in inter- 
state commerce—negotiations which go on between your 
agents and the gentlemen who contribute to your capital are 
not across State lines; they are conducted right in his office; 
at least that is my experience. It may be we could have an 
office like the Agricultural Department or like the Educa- 
tional Department, an office of research and of suggestion 
and for the making of standards and if your companies 
would like to have the agents of the federal government 
examine you all and report their judgment on that subject, 
I don’t know that there is any reason why, if Congress is 
willing to appropriate the money, it should not be done. 
That is the proper office of the Educational Bureau in 
Washington, but up to this time they have not had the 
money with which to make the necessary examinations as 
to education in each State and to introduce a standard to 
give the people of the State some knowledge as to how 
their money is being expended, and therefore the Bureau of 
Education is not fulfilling all the functions that it might 
fulfil under the federal government. Of course, there can 
be no direct control by the federal government of education 
any more than there can be of insurance; but I doubt not that 
‘an office of that sort—we have no control—excuse me—the 
habit of getting into the first person, plural or singular, has 
not left me as yet. I was about to say that in the Agricul- 
tural Department there is no real jurisdiction of a direct 
character over the farmers of the country, but the informa- 
tion which the Agricultural Department furnishes is so 
valuable that it does exercise a very considerable control; 
but it is only, properly speaking, a department of research 
and of the giving of information.” 


The Medical 


At the morning session of the second day, William T. 
Sedgwick, professor of biology and public health, Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, gave further emphasis to 
the movement for the conservation of health, by delivering 
an address on “The Public Health Movement—To-day and 
To-morrow.” In concluding his remarks he claimed that in 
all probability many a company had been saved from ruin 
by the increase in longevity brought about through the public 
health movement of to-day. 


| Frederic W. Jenkins, president of the Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, of Binghamton, N. Y., then de- 
livered his report as chairman of the Health Committee of 
the association, after which the session was thrown open to 
a general discussion with the understanding that no speech 
should exceed a ten minute limit. Chairman Ide invited 
those present to discuss policy loans, group insurance, busi- 
ness insurance, disability benefits, or any other question 
which had been discussed at previous sessions. The Home 
_ Office was well represented, and Julian S. Myrick, chairman 
'of the Executive Committee of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York, represented the field by discussing 
life insurance as an aid to business, making particular 


Fraternity. 


reference to the small individual employer who runs a 
moderately large business. 

At the afternoon session, Hon, James R. Young, president 
of the National Convention of Insurance Commissioners, 
and Commissioner of Insurance for North Carolina, took 
up the question of the interdependence between Life Insurance 
and the State. Mr. Young was followed by Henry Abels, 
secretary of the Franklin Life Insurance Company and presi- 
dent of the American Life Convention, who discussed the 
interdependent relationship existing between life insurance 
companies. 

The third speaker in the trilogy of interdependent rela- 
tionship was Ernest J. Clark, president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. Mr. Clark’s subject was “The 
Relationship Between the Agents and Policyholders.” The 
full text of Mr. Clark’s speech will be found elsewhere in 
this number. 

L. Goldman Springs Surprise. 

As stated in our introductory paragraphs, L. Goldman at 
the conclusion of the meeting expressed his views of the 
proposed campaign of education and conservation of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters. Mr. Goldman 
said in part: 

“T was very much interested in the gentlemen who were 
talking about educational propaganda among the young 
people. That is very important, but I think also that the 
insurance companies can do something in that direction 
themselves. The ‘National Association of Life Under- 
writers, also the Association of Life Underwriters of 
Canada, have brought this subject to the attention of the 
executive officers. I fear they have not received very much 
encouragement from the powers that be on this side of the 
line. They have received some little encouragement from 
the powers that be in Canada; it is with regard to the ad- 
vertising propaganda. The opinion is felt and has been ex- 
pressed, and I agree with it, that there is an immense amount 
of money wasted by life insurance companies in the form 
of advertising that has been carried on for a number of 
years. A company will advertise its name, or one or two of 
its executives officers. Also the enormous assets they have, 
a large surplus—that conveys nothing to the ordinary reader. 
It would not to me, if I was not an insurance man, and I 
think if the companies seriously consider the subject and 
joined together in an educational propaganda to bring be- 
fore the people in some form, as one or two companies have 
endeavored to do, the importance of this subject, I believe 
it would be of great assistance to our agents. 

Favorable Consideration Suggested. 

“Take for instance, in some distant parts of the country, 
where the people have a newspaper once a week. They read 
that through from beginning to end, even the patent medi- 
cines, hair restorers, and all that sort of thing. Now, if you 
had good reading matter, good common sense reading mat- 
ter, some important thing that occurred ‘lately, and we have 
them repeatedly, to bring before the people, I believe they 
wotld read it, and when the insurance agent came along, 
the ground will be prepared for him. It would have been 
sown and he would have had a chance to reap the crop. 
Now, the agent, the man behind the gun, the men who are 
being worked on the ground, know the evils that agitate the 
people, and | should be very glad if the executive officers 
of the company would give it their favorable consideration, 
as I have done.” 

At the executive session, held on the afternoon of Dec. 
11, officers were re-elected for the ensuing year as follows: 

Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel and manager; Alfred 
Hurrell, attorney; John J. Brinkerhoff, actuary. 

The following executive committee was re-elected: 

Robert Lynn Cox, chairman; Jesse R. Clark, of Cincinnati, 
O.; Forrest F. Dryden, of Newark, N. J.; Sylvester C. Dun- 
ham, of Hartford, Conn.; Alfred D. Foster, of Boston; L. 
G. Fouse, of Philadelphia, and W. A. Day, Haley Fiske, 
George E. Ide and Charles A. Peabody, of New York. 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 
not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 








Akron. 


The November meeting of the Akron association was held 
in the Chamber of Commerce rooms, and consideration was 
given to a communication from National President Clark on 
the necessity of appointing a committee on Education and 
Conservation. Another communication from the National 
Committee on Taxation was taken up for discussion. A Com- 
mittee on Taxation was appointed and they will endeavor to 
have a prominent speaker discuss taxation at the December 
meeting of the association. 

Several communications were read describing a man who is 
persistently working insurance men in the State of Ohio. He 
has been at work in Akron, Youngstown, Lima, Wapakoneta 
and Massillon. He is described as about 45 to 50 years old, 
5 feet 10 inches tall, weight about 190, light hair, slightly bald, 
blue eyes, smooth face, very pleasing appearance and wears 
eye glasses at least part of the time. 

His system is to secttre applications from agents, saying 
he is going to write some acquaintance, and then after writ- 
ing and effecting settlement he leaves for other fields. If in 
need of immediate money he may persuade the agent to ad- 
vance him $5 or $10 against his brokerage commission. He 
has never been known to produce the goods to the agent who 
fell for his line of talk. 

Boston. 


Henry A. Macgowan, general agent of the Mutual Bene- 
fit at Worcester, Mass., addressed the Boston association at 
a smoke talk at the City Club on the 10th inst. Mr. Mac- 
gowan discussed “Devices for Securing Office and Field 
Efficiency.” He explained the strong points of a card sys- 
tem in use in his office by means of a chart and in explain- 
ing the use of the cards said, in part, as follows: 

“In advocating the establishment of such a system, I as- 
sume that means have first been found for obtaining and 
maintaining a goodly list of prospects worth soliciting. I 
believe it is very important that a solicitor should make ac- 
curate records of the important data secured in interviews 
with all persons he regards as prospects. The data should 


include the full name, address, occupation, age at last birth- 
day and date thereof and what life insurance the prospect 
has already secured, with amounts and character, dates of 
maturity or dates of issue, and if possible, amounts of pre- 
miums. Other facts about family history, circumstances, 
plans for future, etc., will be of value for later reference. 

“My record card provides for age at last birthday. Most 
men can give this information, while many do not readily 
recali the year of birth, and it has seemed to me that the 
effort to recall the year of birth often switches the attention 
of the interviewed from the interviews and the subject, in 
which his undivided interest is sought. 

“The record should also tell whether. the prospect is 
married or not and who is dependent on him. 

“My card also calls for the ages of wife, daughters and 
of sons. 

“This information is not usually sought by solicitors. 
This provision is made because we have entered a new era 
in life insurance, where the great central thought is the in- 
suring of the insurance, which means the guarantee of not 
so much life insurance in bulk sum, which has all too often 
failed of its purpose, but rather, the guarantee of a sure 
yearly income for wife and children. This was the unmis- 
takable note in the ringing message that went out from the 
Atlantic City Convention of Life Underwriters to the army 
of life insurance solicitors throughout the land, and the 
message is the most inspiring ever delivered to life insurance 
men.” 

Buffalo. 


Twenty-two new members were admitted to the Buffalo 
association at its November meeting. President Frank W. 
Tracy delivered a stirring talk in which he denounced twist- 
ing, rebating and the use of defamatory literature. 


Chattanooga. 


The December meeting of the Chattanooga association was 
held at the Hotel Patten. T. R. Preston, president of the 
Hamilton National Bank, was the guest of honor and 
principal speaker. Mr. Preston strongly emphasized the ad- 
vantages of the monthly income policy and also spoke on the 
great advance that had been made in Germany to educate 
the people of that country to the benefits of insurance. 

Chicago. 

There were many features to make the twenty-fifth anni- 
versary dinner of the Chicago association a memorable oc- 
casion. The meeting was held at the Auditorium Hotel on 
the evening of Nov. 24, and from a point of attendance it 
was probably the largest gathering of life insurance men in 
Chicago since the twenty-second annual convention of the 
National Association. Eighty new members were admitted, 
and this eclipses all records of members admitted to any 
local association at one time. A committee was appointed 
on taxation and legislation, and another committee on educa- 
tion and conservation. Both committees will co-operate with ~ 
similar committees of the National body. 

A collection was taken up for the benefit of the two 
homes for crippled children, and this in the aggregate proveay 
to be the largest donation ever secured. 

With the addition of eighty new members, (Chicago is now 
the largest association in the country, with a roster of 361 
members. In order to stimulate activity in securing new 
members three prizes were offered, and P. J. Kraus, of the 
Metropolitan, won the first, with R. C. Moore, of the 
Equitable, second, and Hervey S. Dale a close third. 

The committee appointed on taxation was as follows >. 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, chairman; Courtenay Barber, E. -H. 
(Carmack, Darby |A. Day, 1m ia Ferguson, 5 Oates andi 
Fred W. Potter. A 

Jules Girardin referred to National President Clark’s com= 
munication regarding publicity in the daily press, and an- 
nounced that two popular publications, McClure’s Magazine 
and Harper’s Weekly, had recently instituted insurance de- 
partments. The following members compose the committee 
on education and conservation: Jules Girardin, chairman; — 
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Fred B. Mason, W. W. Mack, John R. McFee and Lawrence 
H. Whiting. 

Former National President L. Brackett Bishop offered a 
resolution in honor of James W. Janney, the first president 
of the local association. The resolution expressed apprecia- 
tion not only for Mr. Janney’s services to the association but 
for the undeviating conduct of his agency according to the 
highest ethics of the business. 

Winslow Russell, superintendent of agencies for the Phoe- 
nix ‘Mutual, delivered his address on “Efficiency.” His re- 
marks were along the same lines as his Atlantic City address, 
and the points brought out were illustrated by charts in sim- 
ilar fashion as at the National convention. 

L. H. Whiting, assistant to the vice-president of the IIli- 
nois Life, gave some interesting points on the training of 
agents. In the course of his remarks, he mentioned that 
Dean Marshall, of the School of Commerce of the University 

of Chicago, had planned an enlargement of the insurance 
course in that institution. The speaker mentioned a system 
which he put into operation with three men at Joliet, which 
city has the reputation of being one of the difficult towns 
in the State in which to sell insurance. He first secured 
three men who knew practically nothing about life insur- 
ance—a barber, a switch engineer and a young man of nine- 
teen, who had spent all his life on a ranch. He then drilled 
these men in the fundamentals of the business and in the 
principles of salesmanship, after which he compiled a list 
from the directory of names by streets and secured the credit 
ratings of all residents from the Commercial Club. The 
men were then instructed to make twenty-five calls a day, 
and succeeded on an average of seeing about twenty wives. 
From these twenty they picked five and arranged for calls 
when the husband could be interviewed. The result was 
these three men wrote twenty-nine applications for $45,000 
for the first month, $31,000 for the second month, and $56,000 
for the third month. 

Cincinnati. 


J. A. Jackson, head of the literary bureau of the Mutual 
Life of New York, was the principal speaker and the guest 
of honor of the Cincinnati association at its monthly meet- 
ing and luncheon on December 9, at the Business Men’s 
Club. During the business session, announcement was made 
of the course of lectures to be delivered monthly at the 
Cincinnati University. 

Mr. Jackson dwelt principally upon the benefits of life 
insurance education. C. Burgess Taylor, general agent for 
West Virginia of the Northwestern Mutual Life, spoke 
briefly upon the necessity of full knowledge of the business 
by solicitors. 

Cleveland. 


Winslow Russell, agency manager of the Phoenix Mutual, 
delivered his lecture on “Efficiency” at the last meeting of the 
Cleveland association, which was held at the ‘Hotel Statler 
on the 2d inst. Attendance was unusually large, with approxi- 
‘mately 150 members and guests present. 

Mr. Russell, as usual, illustrated his talk with charts. E. R. 
Putnam, former president of the Pittsburgh association, made 
a few remarks in which he referred to the local body as a 
formidable rival of the Pittsburgh association. 

Henry Farmer, of Detroit, who was last year president of 
the Detroit association, was one of the guests of honor, and 
told of the good work local associations had done in eliminat- 
ing twisting, rebating, abstracting and other evils. 

Col. Will A. Waite, who was secretary of the National 
Association for several years, spoke briefly and suggested 
shat the association make an effort to win the attendance 
tophy which is the subject of annual competition between 
ocal associations. Miss Whitney entertained with two reci- 
vations. Several new members were elected. . 
| It was the opinion of W. H. Whitney, chairman of the 
\ixecutive Committee, that a bill exempting insurance pre- 
|niums from taxation might meet with some degree of favor, 
vut at the present time he was not optimistic over the out- 











come, because of the material reduction in taxes due to such 
a large number of saloons going out of business under a law 
passed by the last Legislature. 

Herman Moss, as chairman of the Publicity Committee, 
told how the newspapers and magazines were beginning to 
publish educational matter on life insurance. He recom- 
mended the use of display advertising in such papers, and a 
resolution was adopted asking for subscriptions to a fund to 
promote this work. 

Columbus. 

Seventy members of the Columbus association dined at 
the Chittenden Hotel on the evening of Nov. 14 and heard 
Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, former president of the Na- 
tional Association. The speaker’s subject was “The New 
Family Service of Life Insurance.” Mr. Scovel developed 
the theme on* lines parallel to his address on the same sub- 
ject at the Atlantic City convention. 

The association voted to send flowers and best wishes for 
the speedy recovery of its former president, Fritz A. Lichten- 
berg, who is ill with rheumatism. 


Connecticut. 

At the December meeting of the Connecticut association, 
held at Hartford on the 5th inst., a motion was made by E. 
R. Ransenhousen, of the Western Massachusetts association, 
suggesting a meeting once a year of all the local associations 
in New England, the place to be decided upon by representa- 
tives from the various local bodies. This matter was dis- 
cussed, and Secretary Stein was authorized to correspond 
with the secretaries of the other associations, requesting each 
association to elect a representative to discuss the matter at 
a conference in Hartford. Griffin M. Lovelace, superintendent 
of agencies of the Connecticut Mutual, delivered an address, 
which was enthusiastically received. 


Delaware. 

A regular meeting of the Delaware association was held 
on Nov. 25 at ‘Hanna’s restaurant, in Wilmington. The 
minutes of Sept. 30 and Oct. 28 and of the executive com- 
mittee of Oct. 24 were approved. 

On motion of Charles B. Palmer the association adopted 
a vote of thanks to the Every Evening, Evening Journal and 
Morning News for the excellent reports of the meeting of 
Oct. 28, when National President ‘Clark was the guest of 
the association. The secretary announced that he had been 
appointed a member of the membership committee of the 
National Executive Committee. 

A letter was read from National President Clark urging 
the co-operation of the association in the matter of educa- 
tion and conservation, and on motion of Mr. ‘Palmer the 
chair was directed to appoint a committee of three, the same 
committee to have charge of giving news to the press. The 
president appointed Messrs. Palmer, Sheppard and Mc- 
Donagh as the committee, it being understood that the presi- 
dent is a member ex officio of the committee. 

A letter was read from Edward A. Woods, Darby A. Day 
and John Dolph, the committee on taxation of the National 
Association, asking our co-operation in the movement, and 
on motion of Mr. Sheppard a committee of three was au- 
thorized to co-operate with the National Committee. The 
president appointed Messrs. Knox, Alberti and Price as the 
committee on taxation. 

President Price reported that he had interview with Pro- 
fessor Twitmyre, of the public schools, towards the presen- 
tation of the subject of Life Insurance before the pupils 
of the High School, and stated that Professor Twitmyre said 
that the matter would be passed upon by the teachers’ com- 
mittee of the High School. 

Detroit. 

C. Leidich, a well-known steamship agent, delivered an 
illustrated lecture on German cities before the Detroit asso- 
ciation at its regular monthly meeting, held on the evening 
of the 1st inst. at the Elliott, Taylor & Woolfenden Cafe. 
Under the subject of “Efficiency in Soliciting Life Insurance,” 

A. C. Utter, general agent of the New England Mutual, gave 
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a practical talk based upon his own personal experience in 
the field. He claimed that the field methods of life insurance 
were far behind the times as compared with other lines of 
business, and told of the need of intensive cultivation. He 
also urged the necessity of systematic work, regular hours 
and a strict report of the solicitor’s time. 

M. H. Zacharias, general agent of the Connecticut Mutual, 
was one of the speakers, and stated that approximately 66 per 
cent. of new business written in his agency was upon old 
policyholders or members of their family. 

M. E. O’Brien, president of the Detroit Life, made a plea 
for co-operation and a greater degree of tolerance of the 
younger companies. Several new members were elected. 

Lawrence C. Hull, chairman of the Lecture Committee, 
stated that arrangements had been made with the school 
authorities for a lecture on life insurance at the Eastern High 
School by Franklin B. Mead, secretary and actuary of the 
Lincoln National. 

Erie. 

The Erie association at its November meeting adopted the 
suggesticn of the National Committee on ‘Taxation to set 
aside one meeting a year to be entirely devoted to the subject 
of Taxation, and a committee on Education and Conserva- 
tion to co-operate with the National Committee having that 
matter in hand was appointed, after James M. Dickey had ex- 
plained the importance of the matter... There were no formal 
talks, but the gathering proved to be one of the best held this 


season. 
Fort Dodge. 


The regular December meeting of the Fort Dodge associ- 
ation was held on Dec. 6 in the office of C. A. Peterson. 
The principal feature of the meeting was a paper read by 
Mr. Peterson on the subject of “The Life Insurance 
Agent’s Relation to His Company and the Policyholder.” 
Mr. Peterson stated that this subject was one of the most 
important ones in the life insurance business, as it deals with 
a two-fold responsibility of the agent. 

Following the reading of Mr. Peterson’s paper the mem- 
bers considered a campaign of education in the form of a 
series of three lectures to be delivered during the winter 
months at each of the business colleges and at the high 
school. The committee on publicity selected the following 
members of the association to take up this work: First 
lecture, “The History and Scope of the Old Line Life In- 
surance Business,” by M. V. Keith; second lecture, “The 
Actuarial Department of Life Insurance Companies,” by 
Burton H. Saxton; third lecture, “Policy Forms and Condi- 
tions,” by J. O. Broleen. 


Indiana. . 


The Indiana association held its December meeting on the 
first of this month at the Chamber of Commerce in Indian- 
apolis. On motion of George R. Wilson the following resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted: 

That this body of Life Insurance men in the State 
of Indiana sends its felicitations, congratulations and 
all that it has of good and true wishes to Dr. Henry 
C. Martin, in this the 80th year of his life, and the 
35th year of Rough Notes, the product of his master- 
ful mind and prolific pen; 

That this body of men, as a unit, acknowledge its 
debt of gratitude to the founder of Rough Notes for 
his mighty efforts in advocating all that is upright 
and honorable in life insurance work, and for his 
wisdom and foresight as exemplified in his editorials, 
his daily walk in life and the good that he has done; 

That we wish him many years of continued pros- 
perity and happiness, and all that his heart might 
desire. 

G. S. Brewster, President. 

Attest: Grorcr R. Witson, Secretary. 

Dated Indianapolis, Ind., 

Dec. 1, 1918. 
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Warren C. Flynn made a report for the press committee 
and Messrs. Young, Flickinger and Wilson were appointed 
his assistants for two months, 

President Gary S. Brewster then introduced Lyndon D. 
Woods, president of the Pension Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Pittsburgh. Mr. Woods states that the life insurance 
business was the best business on earth, and claimed that it 
had gained more during the year just about to close than any 
other one business. He stated that a prospect judges a com- 
pany by its agents, and that out of 4,000 men he found that 
the majority of those who failed did so through wine, women 
and cards. Those who won attained their success by means 
of high ideals, 

William E. Osborn was the next speaker and gave an ex- 
cellent talk on “The Ethics of Soliciting.’ Mr. Osborn 
touched on a large number of subjects and it was his opinion 
that the past should be forgotten. He urged his audience not 
to misrepresent their competitors’ contracts nor to misrepre- 
sent their own contracts. He claimed that part-time men 
cheapened the profession and discouraged new men, and that 
insurance commissions should be for insurance men. At the 
conclusion of Mr. Osborn’s address, Isaac Pinkus endorsed 
Mr. Osborn’s remarks, particularly with regard to conditions 
in Marion County. E. F. Folson said that he was not en- 
tirely opposed to part-time men, holding that they may de- 
velop to full time men. He also spoke on the ethics of con- 
verting term insurance. 

On motion of Edward H. Young a general business session 
will be held on Dec. 27, subject to such changes as the chair- 
man of the entertainment committee may find necessary. At 
this meeting converting term insurance is to be fully dis- 
cussed. Ford B, Woods, of the Phoenix Mutual, was ad- 
mitted to membership. 

Kansas. 


Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies of the 
New England Mutual, was the principal speaker at the regu- 
lar November meeting of the Kansas association. The meet- 
ing was held at Topeka on the 17th of that month. 

Mr. Hastings put particular emphasis on the comprehensive 
scope of the life insurance field and dwelt to a great extent 
upon the remarkable development of life insurance in the 
last five years and the great possibilities for field work. 

“The tendency now is to get away from figures and to 
use illustrations,” the speaker said. “You must remember — 
that though your prospect may be a king in his own business, 
he is probably a mere child in life insurance, and kinder- 
garten methods of instruction ought to be given him.” ‘ 

Knoxville. 

The resolution adopted by the National Committee at Atlan- 
tic City in regard to excessive taxation was adopted by the 
Knoxville Association at its last meeting, which was held on 
Nov. 29 at the ‘Cumberland Club. The principal business 
was the appointment of the following standing committee to 
look after this subject: J. N. Ellis, W. J. Anderson and J. 
V. Rymer. It was agreed to hold a public meeting in the | 
near future, to which the public would be invited as well as 
local representatives in Congress and the Legislature. The 
association will now receive non-resident agents as members 
upon payment of $2 as anual dues. Such members will have | 
full privileges, except the voting power, and will, of course, — 
be entitled to a subscription to Lire Association News. Six | 
new members were admitted. 

C. A. Bray, special traveling agent of the Vounteer State 


. Life, was a guest and delivered a talk reciting some of his 


early experiences. Prof. C. M. Himel, representing the Aca 
Life, spoke upon the advantages of the association movement, 
Lansing. 

A new local association was recently organized at ‘Lam | 
sing, Mich., and the following officers were elected: C. Is 
Burnet, president ; Charles Van Keuren, vice-president; 
Arthur Pino, secretary; S. S. Stouffer, treasurer; Executive © 
Committee, Fred 'C. Holbeck, A. O. Bement and L. B. Hall. 

Forty-one life insurance men were present, among them 


aa 
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being President Henry Farmer and H. Wibirt Spence, of 

the Detroit association, and N. E. Degen, former president 

of the Grand Rapids association. The principal speaker was 

Commissioner John T. Winship. Commissioner Winship de- 

clared in the course of his remarks that his department 
would not permit any estimates whatever by agents of par- 
ticipating companies on their dividends, and that agents 
would not be permitted to compare the policies of their com- 
panies with those of other companies, unless such compari- 
sons should be complete in every detail. The speaker called 
attention to the law covering both of these points, which 
weni into effect last August. ; 

Brief addresses were made by the three other guests, Mr. 
Farmer, Mr. Spence and Mr. Degen. Mr. Farmer talked 
on the good fellowship features of the association, Mr. 
Spence on the value of the association movement, and Mr. 
Degen took for his subject the question of taxation of life 
insurance funds. 

Lima. 

It was decided at the December meeting of the Lima as- 
sociation to arrange for an open meeting during the latter 
part of January. On that occasion there will be some 
prominent out-of-town speaker. The meeting was held in 
the Elks’ Club private dining room, and Harry L. Bentley, 
a prominent lawyer and ex-exalted ruler of the Elks’ Club, 
was the principal speaker. 

Los Angeles. 
At the last meeting of the Los Angeles association a mon- 
ster loving cup, loaded to the gunwales with California 
champagne, was passed around the tables. This was the 
first appearance of the handsome trophy which is to be the 
object of competition between the Pacific Coast associations. 
Each of these organizations has a large and active mem- 
bership. The cup is designed to create a friendly rivalry 
that will work to the benefit of all the associations inter- 
ested. These are five in number, situated respectively at 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Portland, Tacoma and Seattle. 
The trophy has been presented by the following life in- 
Surance managers jointly: National Vice-President John 
Newton Russell, Jr., Hubert H. Ward, W. D. Mead, Pacific 
Mutual Life, and W. L. Hathaway, Mutual Life of New 
York. The conditions of the contest are under the control 
of a committee consisting of C. I. D. Moore, secretary Pa- 
cific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles; Geo. 
B. Scott, assistant secretary (Pacific Coast) Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, San Francisco; S. P. Lockwood, 
vice-president Columbia Life and Trust Company, Portland 
Oregon. 
The terms of the contest have not been formally an- 
nounced, but it is probable that they will provide for the 
winning of the trophy by the Pacific Coast association mak- 
ing the greatest increase of membership in a six months’ 
period, with permanent possession as the award for three 
successive wins. The first period of the contest is to con- 
sist of the months of November and December, 1913. 

The cup has been sent on a visit of inspection to the sev- 
, eral associations interested in the contest. The Los Angeles 
body is determined to secure the custody of it for the former 
half of next year. At the last meeting of the local associa- 
.tion ten or more new men were admitted, and the individual 
members were urged to exert themselves to the utmost in 
a general effort to increase the voll. 

The success of the National convention, which will be held 
in San Francisco in 1915, must depend very largely on the 
-attendance from the coast associations. The effect, if not 
‘the chief object, of this trophy contest will be to stimulate 
enrollment in the local organizations with a view to insuring 
a creditable representation of Pacific Coast life underwriters 
‘at the convention. 

At the annual meeting of the association the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
‘dent, A. P. Chipron, Equitable; first vice-president, B. P. 
Rouse, Mu‘uval Benefit; second vice-president, W. C. Shaw, 
Metropolitan; secretar-treasurer, W. McClelland, Equitable. 









Executive Committee, J. N. Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual, chair- 
man; F, E, McMullen, Massachusetts Mutual; I. J. Muma, 
Aetna; G. L. Dickinson, Connecticut General; W. H. Moir, 
Home. 

‘ Louisiana. 

The regular November meeting of the Louisiana association 
was held at New Orleans on Noy. 25 and was preceded by a 
luncheon. Fourteen new members were admitted. The prin- 
cipal speakers were Wilson Williams, James W. Smithers, 
T. B. Thompson and Dr. E. G. Simmons. 

The executive committee was instructed to consider the 
advisability of holding regular meetings in the evening in- 
stead of at noon, and also the preparation of a program by 
each company alternately. This meeting was the largest ever 
held by this association, and an increase of 30 per cent. was 
shown in the membership since October. 

It was resolved to endeavor to institute a series of lectures 
on “Life Insurance” at Tulane University. It was also decided 
to make a special effort to increase the membership, and for 
the present at least to suspend the $2 initiation fee. 

Louisville. 

Several members were admitted to the Louisville associ- 
ation at its regular monthly meeting held on the evening 
of Dec. 8 at the Tyler Hotel. Hon. Wm. Marshall Bullitt 
was down on the program for an address, but was unable 
to attend. A special meeting was therefore called for the 
15th inst., at noon, when Mr. Bullitt will deliver his address. 
It was announced that at the February meeting of the As- 
sociation Winslow Russell, agency superintendent of the 
Phoenix Mutual, will deliver an address on “Agency Ef- 
ficiency.” 

Central Massachusetts. 

The Central Massachusetts association held its regular 
monthly meeting on the 10th inst. at the Automobile Club, 
in Worcester. Regular routine business was transacted and 
Otis D. Arnold was elected as a delegate to attend a con- 
ference to be held in Hartford, for the purpose of arrang- 
ing a congress of local associations throughout New England. 

Western Massachusetts. 

“Life Insurance as a Profession” was the topic considered 
by the members of the Western Massachusetts association at 
a meeting held on the evening of the 11th inst., at the Nelson 
Haynes Hotel, in Springfield. Two addresses were delivered 
on that general subject, one by Stewart Anderson, of the 
Massachusetts Mutual, and the other by Griffin M. Lovelace, 
superintendent of agencies of the Connecticut Mutual. 

Mr. Anderson spoke of the newer ideals that had arisen in 
the life insurance business in the last few years and reviewed 
the qualities that the man who is true to these ideals should 
have. 

Mr. Lovelace claimed that life insurance is coming to have 
more the attributes of a profession and that those who make 
it their life work are coming more and more to feel a pro- 
fessional responsibility. He spoke of some of the necessary 
attributes for success and emphasized the necessity of ex- 
perience as well as theoretical knowledge. 

Henry S. Waldron was appointed from the local associ- 
ation to confer with other delegates from the New England 
associations with regard to having a congress of New Eng- 
land associations. 

Minneapolis. 

The principal feature of business of the November meeting 
of the Minneapolis association was the adoption of certain 
recommendations of a special committee appointed some time 
ago to suggest plans for the betterment of the association. 
After the report of this committee the association decided * 
to adopt the following features of the report: That the 
prominent feature of the meetings be instruction, and that the 
time spent in eating be shortened by having a less elaborate 
lunch and by having the same served as quickly as possible, 
thus giving more time for the real purpose of the meeting. 
It was further decided that the purpose of the association be 
made known to the insurance public by such advertising 
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methods as the members thought best, and that each member 
be required to pay his proper share of such expense based 
on the amount of paid-for insurance written by him. That 
the high standard of the association be kept up, and that, by 
making known the purpose and naturé of the association, the 
public may learn to recognize that membership in it stands 
for what is right and proper in the profession. 

Additional recommendations were to the effect that each 
general agent be urged to propose eligible solicitors for mem- 
bership and that each member be made to feel that he should 
contribute something to make the meetings interesting and 
profitably practical. A committee of the following gentlemen 
was appointed to discuss the advisability of starting a local 
advertising campaign: J. Edward Meyers, F. M. Flory, G. 
W. Taylor and R. G. Butts. 

Nebraska. 

At the Omaha Commercial Club on the 6th inst., the Ne- 
braska association held its December meeting. Edwin R. 
Jewell, a former insurance man and now manager of the 
City National Bank Building, delivered an address on “What 
Made Life Insurance Necesary.” 


New York. 

The November meeting of the New York association was 
held at noon on Nov. 25, in the Assembly Room of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, and was purely a business 
session. Julian S. Myrick, chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee, delivered a brief report as to several matters which 
had been brought before the attention of that committee. 

T. Reid Fell spoke on the Luncheon Club, which meets at 
Haan’s Rathskeller daily. Mr. Fell was optimistic and be- 
lieved that the membership of the club would eventually be 
increased to 200 members. 

President Edward W. Allen read a communication from 
National President Clark asking the local association to ap- 
point a Committee on Education and ‘Conservation to 
co-operate with the National Committee on Education and 
Conservation. This communication was the cause of a warm 
discussion, in which D. G. C. Sinclair was the first speaker. 
Mr. Sinclair did not believe that the plan of institutional 
advertising, as he understood it, would be of any special bene- 
fit to life underwriters in New York City, although he ad- 
mitted that it would be of some advantage in other points of 
the country. “Asking the companies to contribute,” he said, 
“Gs all rot and all wrong.” 

At the request of President Edward W. Allen, Charles 
Jerome Edwards spoke upon the subject under discussion and 
moved that a committee be appointed as suggested by National 
President Clark. Mr. Edwards went into the subject to con- 
siderable length, and called attention to the gratuitous publicity 
which had been given life insurance by editorials and news 
articles in McClure’s Magazine, Harpers Weekly, System 
and the Philadelphia Evening Telegram. He told how the 
American Bankers’ Association had advertised the advantages 
of their individual institutions by a systematic campaign of 
articles in various publications on the subject of thrift. 

Secretary William F. Atkinson agreed with much that had 
been said by the previous speakers, but did not believe that 
it was possible to secure proper publicity without paying for 
it. He said that in his opinion the advertising which life 
insurance received because of the Armstrong Investigation 
made for lasting success in the insurance business. 

Perez F. Huff claimed that he did not understand the plans 
of the National Committee on Education and ‘Conservation, 
and therefore requested that if the committee be appointed 
it be instructed to report to the Executive Committee in 
writing. 

Walter Travers Daniel agreed with Mr. Huff in many 
particulars, but said that he thought it would be well to know 
the exact avenue along which it was intended to work out 
the plans of the National Committee. 

President Allen appointed the following Committee on 
Education and Conservation: Avia S, Rogers, Frank C. 
Stamland and Perez F. Huff. 
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On motion of T. Reid Fell it was resolved to send out to- 
every member who had not already signed one, a pledge not 
to rebate. 

Perez F. Huff stated that there should be some law, ‘or 
some understanding at least, as to who are entitled to be 
licensed to solicit life insurance, and claimed that many men 
who were in the business to-day were not qualified to act as 
solicitors. He suggested a special meeting, when the matter 
could be taken up in all its aspects. After a brief but spirited 
tilt, due to a misunderstanding between Mr. Edwards and 
Mr. Huff, it was decided to take this matter up in the Exec- 
utive Committee. 

Oregon. 

J. W. Ferguson, Commissioner of Insurance of Oregon, 
after a conference ‘with Commissioner Ekern, of Wisconsin, 
strongly advocates the enactment of a law providing for State 
life insurance in his own State. This was the cause of an. 
animated discussion at the November meeting of the Oregon 
association. The following Committee on Taxation was ap- 
pointed: S. P. Lockwood, T. H. McAllis and A. D. Katz. 
President Ward also appointed the following Committee on 
Education and Conservation: J. A. Hood, Frank Bradley and 
William Goldman. It was decided to arrange for a public 
meeting, at which the taxation problems will be discussed and 
on which occasion addresses will be delivered by some promi- 
nent citizens. 

Certain life insurance stories written by Rex White were 
discussed, and consideration was also given to the best means 
of competing for the Pacific Coast trophy. 

Philadelphia. 

The Philadelphia association held its monthly meeting at 
the Continental Hotel on the evening of the 4th inst. with 
an excellent attendance. Alba B. Johnson, president of the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works, was the principal speaker. Mr. 
Johnson’s address was a remarkably strong endorsement of — 
life insurance as viewed from the standpoint of a business 
man and is given in full elsewhere in this number. 

Edward A. Woode, general agent of the Equitable Life at 
Pittsburgh and vice-president of the National Association, 
discussed the injustice of life insurance taxation. He pre- 
sented a strong argument supported with indisputable facts — 
and statistics. } 

Another speaker was Dr. D. S. Huebner, professor of — 
life insurance of the Wharton School of Finance and Com-— 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania. Dr. Huebner’s” 
remarks were largely upon the question of life insurance 
taxation and were enthusiastically received. é 

Hon. George Wharton Pepper was scheduled to speak, 
but as the hour was late he requested that he be excused. 


Pittsburgh. ; 
President Royal S. Goldsbury, of the Pittsburgh association, 
took up the matter of the Anti-Taxation Campaign of the 
National Association at the December meeting of the Pitts- 
burgh body, a on the evening of the 5th inst. at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel. Goldsbury called attention to a letter re- 
ceived from ne National Committee on Taxation, and pointed 
out the fact that banks and building loan associations are not | 
taxed, whereas the State tax on life insurance in Pennsylvania 
is approximately 2 per cent. A meeting will be held at som 
future date to give this matter further consideration. “Fite 
two new members were elected. | 
Leading members of the association took part in a discus 
sion on practical questions, one of which embraced the follow- 
ing points: “How do you answer the man who says: 
can’t afford it. ‘See me after the first of the year.’ ‘Have 
too much now—going to drop some.’ ‘My wife is richer th 
I’ ‘Absolutely not interested.’ ‘Haven’t the cash.’ ‘vo 
sign a note.’ ‘Don’t need it.” ‘I am single.’ ‘I can invest my 
own money better than an insurance company,’ ” Soe 
general topic of interest was “How to Use the Income T 
to Sell More Insurance.” = | 
Puget Sound. 
“At the first regular monthly meeting of the Puget Sound 


a 
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association, which .was held in the banquet room of the 
Rathskeller, the Seattle delegates to the National convention 
were the guests of honor. Of the eight delegates who repre- 
sented the Pacific Coast at the National convention, Seattle 
had five. 

The programme of the evening consisted of talks from 
the delegates concerning their experiences at the National 
gathering. The delegates were: H.H. Ward, former presi- 
dent of the National Association, and W. Dwight Mead, of 
the Pacific Mutual; Patrick Duran, of the Union Mutual; 
Harry Calohan, of the Fidelity Mutual, and E. L. Webster 
and Rk. C. Stuart, of the New York Life. 

Mr. Mead, in his address, announced that the National 
convention of 1915 would be held in some city of the Pacific 
Coasi, and stated that a larger membership among the asso- 
ciations of the Pacific Coast would be required to make the 
gathering a complete success. 

For the furtherance of this idea a trophy, the donors of 
which were W. L. Hathaway, H. H. Ward, John Newton 
Russe! and himself, was to be awarded to the association 
which had the greatest percentage of new membership with- 
in the next two months. The cup was to be held for six 
months by the winning association, and then another two 
months’ contest was to be held. 

Mr. Ward spoke briefly concerning institutional advertis- 
ing of life insurance and outlined the plans of the Committee 
on Education and Conservation of the National Association. 


Rhode Island. 

Active steps to do away with the practise of rebating in 
securing life insurance business in the State of Rhode Island 
were taken on the evening of Nov. 18 by the Rhode Island 
association, when the members adopted a resolution offering 
$100 reward for information leading to the conviction of 
any person violating the law governing such practise. 


William H. Griswold offered the resolution and, as he fin-- 


ished it, all of those present burst out in applause and the 
motion was carried unanimously. 

The annual dinner of the association was held at the West 
Side Club. Officers were elected for the ensuing year, by- 
laws were adopted and other business was transacted. The 
members listened to speeches on the insurance business. 

C. C. Blanchard, the retiring president, presided over the 

business meeting and the reports, with the reading of the 
new bylaws, were first taken up. Then the nominating com- 
mittee made its report and the officers elected as follows: 
President, Maurice H. Stearns, of the John Hancock; vice- 
president, S. M. Power, Metropolitan; treasurer, H. M. 
Wheaton, Connecticut Mutual; secretary, Brockholst M. 
Smith, New York Life. Executive committee, George H. 
Collett, State Mutual, chairman; George M. Parks, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; C. C. Blanchard, Northwestern Mutual; C. 
€. White, Puritan; F. M. Donnelly, Columbian National, 
and H. Augustus Kendall, Mutual Life of New York. 
__ At the very close of the business session Mr. Griswold 
arose and said that he had been asked to present a resolu- 
tion which he considered of vital importance to every agent 
Present. He then read the following: 

“Whereas, Unfair practises have been known to 
exist in connection with the sale of life insurance, 
which are not only in violation of law, but reflect 
adversely upon all agents and companies; and 

“Whereas, The persistence of such practises tends 
to demoralize the great work of life insurance and 
the principles of this association; and 


. “Whereas, There is reasonable assurance and be- 
lief that such practises continue in this State; there- 
fore be it 


“Resolved, That we, the undersigned members of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of Rhode Island, 
do hereby subscribe to a fund of $100, the same to 
be deposited with the Rhode Island Hospital Trust 
Company of Providence, and payable to an inform- 
ant producing evidence suffictent to convict in a court 

oi law any person or persons violating Chapter 714 
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EQUITABLE 
ADVANTAGES 


Some of the good things enjoyed 
by Equitable Representatives 







The backing of one of the largest and strongest 
financial institutions in the world. 





A Participating Company. 

A Prompt Paying Company. 

Of the 5,153 domestic death claims paid by 
the Equitable during 1912, nearly 98 per 
cent. were paid within one day after receipt 
of “Proofs of Death.” 


A Company whose policies are standard con- 
tracts, drawn to conform to the insurance 
laws of New York and other States. 














A Company issuing every desirable form of 
insurance, including Corporation Insurance, 
Income Insurance, Group Insurance, Month- 
ly Premium Insurance, Home Purchase In- 
surance, Joint Life Insurance and a large 
variety of Annuities. 

























A Company sufficiently large and strong to 
insure applicants for large amounts under a 


single policy. 

A Company whose policyholders include the 
World’s Captains of Industry, whose identi- 
fication with the Equitable is in itself an 
endorsement. 

A Company whose canvassing documents are 
comprehensive, adequate and attractive. 

A Company engaged in a broad “conservation 
of life’ movement—aiming to lengthen the 
lives of its policyholders as well as insuring 
them. 

The Society has openings in practically every 
State for energetic soliciting agents of 
character and ability. Address 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 
165 Broadway New York 
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of the insurance laws of the State of Rhode Island, 
said fund to be subject to the requisition or order of 
a committee, to be composed of the Deputy Insur- 
ance Commissioner of the State of Rhode Island, 
the Attorney-General of the State of Rhode Island 
and the actuary of the insurance department of the 
State of Rhode Island, to which committee all evi- 
dence of any violation of said chapter of said laws 
shall be submitted for decision under the terms of 
this resolution. Be it further 

“Resolved, That any interest accretions from such 
fund shall be paid by said designated depository to 
the order of the then treasurer of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of Rhode Island, who shall de- 
posit same in the said association’s general fund.” 

After the dinner had been served, Mr. Blanchard, who 
was the toastmaster, introduced the speakers. 

Stewart Anderson, editor of the Literature Department 
of the Massachusetts Life Insurance Company, was the first 
speaker, and he told of “The Profession of Life Under- 
writer.’ He dwelt upon the different points which go to 
make the work successful, but spoke particularly of rebating, 
and declared that no man who was honorable in his busi- 
ness dealings would stoop to such practices. 

He was followed by Franklin W. Ganse, of the Columbian 
National Life Insurance Company of Boston, the general 
agent there, who spoke on “The Life Underwriters’ Work,” 
and J. F. Murray, of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany, who spoke on “Field Work.” 

Richmond. 

The December meeting of the Richmond association was 
held on the 12th inst. and was in the nature of a farewell 
luncheon given in honor of G. W. Bahlke, superintendent of 
the Metropolitan, who was leaving Richmond for Baltimore. 
Many tributes were made to Mr. Bahlke’s worth and good 
influence in the community. Mr. Bahlke responded with a 
few appropriate remarks. 

Salina. 

With nearly a score of charter members a new local asso- 
ciation was organized at Salina, Kansas, on the evening of 
Noy. 15. This organization was effected through the efforts 
of a committee from the Kansas association composed of 
the following members: H. O. Garvey, E. W. Thompson, 
F. B. Parker and C. A. Moore. After the banquet tendered 
by the local association Mr. Thompson entertained those 
present with several readings in French-Canadian dialect. 

The new association makes three local bodies in the State 
of Kansas, the others being the Kansas association at Topeka 
and the Wichita association. If the present’ existing plans 
mature a fourth association will be organized in the South- 
eastern part of the State at either Fort Scott, Parsons or 
Pittsburgh. 

Officers of the new association were chosen at the meeting 
as follows: President, David J. Hanna, Bank Savings Na- 
tional ; vice-president, J. J. Eberhardt, Massachusetts Mutual ; 
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secretary, Richard J. Surface, Farmers and Bankers ; treas- 
urer, L. A. Alexander, International. : 

Two additional members of the Executive Committee were 
elected as follows: J. P. Harker, Metropolitan, and J. G: 
Cuttler, of Abilene, Union Central. All the other members 
of the Executive Committee have their headquarters at 
‘Salina. 

San Francisco. 

William L. Hathaway occupied a prominent place at the 
November meeting of the San Francisco association. As Mr. 
Hathaway was chairman of the delegation to the Atlantic 
City convention, his report of the proceedings of that gath- 
ering was listened to with much interest. He also placed in 
the custody of President George B. Scott the loving cup 
donated by himself, National Vice-President John Newton 
Russell, Jr., Hubert H. Ward and W. D. Mead, and ex- 
plained that the trophy was to be competed for by the various 
associations of the Pacific Coast in a contest for increased 
membership. 

While in Atlantic City Mr. Hathaway also received the 
Ben Williams memorial vase to deliver to R. O. Miles, to 
whom it was awarded in the prize essay contest. Mr. Hath- 
away presented the vase to Mr. Miles with a few appropriate 
remarks, and Mr. Miles responded by reading his essay. 

President Scott called attention to the convention club 
idea, which has been brought to his notice by National Vice- 
President Russell, and a committee consisting of the fol: 
lowing gentlemen was appointed to look into the merits of 


the plan: William L. Hathaway, W. J. Bell and James S. 
Osborne. Several new members were admitted to the asso- 
ciation. 


St. Louis. 

The St. Louis association, at the meeting in the evening 
of Nov. 18, finished the annual programme of educational 
talks that was mapped out for it at the beginning of the 
year by George L. Dyer, president. 

Nine meetings were held, in which the association was 
addressed by prominent insurance agents and officers, or 
business men in other lines, also by clergymen and lawyers. 
The last was Darby A. Day, of Chicago, who talked 6n 
“Organization and Field Energy.” 

The association began the year with about thirty members, 
and it now has more than 100. 

At the last meeting President Dyer was authorized to ap- 
point a committee to co-operate with a committee of the 
National organization in an effort to secure the reduction 
of State taxes on life insurance premiums. The agents have 
been requested to educate their patrons and the public as far 
as possible on the fact that the taxes on premiums come out 
of the pockets of the policyholders and not the companies. 

South Dakota. 

The November meeting of the South Dakota association 
was held on the 15th of that month at Sioux Falls, and sev- 
cral new members were admitted. Regular routine business 
was transacted and several matters of local importance were 
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discussed. The speakers seemed imbued with real association 
enthusiasm. A special program has been arranged for the 
December meeting. 

Syracuse. 

Byron Winters, ex-Assemblyman of Waverly, N. Y., was 
the principal speaker at the Tenth Annual Meeting of the 
Syracuse association, held on Nov. 29. Mr. Winters dis- 
cussed his fight against the National Protective Legion. Sev- 
eral new members were admitted and the election of officers 
resulted as follows: President, H. B. Husted, State Mutual; 
first vice-president, Henry Phillips, Northwestern; second 
vice-president, George A. Burnap, Prudential; secretary, W. 
G. Marot, Equitable; treasurer, C. J. Kirkland, Northwestern. 

Texas. 

Although the Texas association was organized but a few 
months ago its present membership embraces 175 life under- 
writers, and if plans of its officers work out satisfactorily, it 
will before the end of the present association year embrace 350 
members. At the regular November meeting 25 applications 
for membership were received. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life of 
Chicago, addressed the association on this occasion, and H. G. 
Everett, secretary of the Central Life of Iowa, was another 
prominent speaker. 

The executive committee has raised a fund of a thousand 
dollars to be used in assisting county attorneys in prosecuting 
cases involving violations of the anti-rebate, misrepresenta- 
tion, anti-twisting and embezzlement acts. The State Insur- 
ance Commissioner has declared his willingness to co-operate, 
and states that he will not renew the license of an agent 
found guiity of violating the laws. 

Utah. 

The Utah association proposes to organize the Inter-Moun- 
tain Association of Life Underwriters to cover the States of 
Utah, Idaho, Colorado, Nevada, Wyoming, New Mexico and 
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Montana. This plan was first proposed by Will G. Farrell, 
general agent of the Penn Mutual, who is also a member of 
the National Executive Committee. The project, it is an- 
nounced, will have the co-operation of President Kipp, of the 


Utah association, and President F. C. Hathaway, of the Utah 
Life Managers Association. : 


Attorney Mathonihah Thomas delivered an address on 
“The Liability of the Agent” at a meeting of the as- 
sociation, held on Nov. 29 at the Commercial Club, Salt 
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Forget for a moment that you are a seller of insurance; 
put yourself in the place of the man who buys it. Other 
things being “equal, wouldn’t you choose the policy that 
costs you the least? 


In this day of insurance when most companies are safe and 
most policies sound, PRICE and PROFIT are the points 
that win the final decision of the buyer. And that is why 
“Tt pays to work for the Union Central’’. The Union 
Central pays larger dividends to policy holders than any 
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other company, and therefore offers a “Net Premium Rate 
Lowest of All’?. This is ‘‘the argument that gets the 
business’’ every time. 
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Lake City. By invitation, many members of the Salt Lake 
Board of Fire Underwriters and the Association of Casualty 
and Surety Underwriters were present. The remarks of Mr. 
Thomas had to do with the responsibilities of all men who 
write insurance regardless of its nature. 


West Virginia. 

A discussion of “The Best Way to Present Twenty-Year 
Payment Life Proposition” was the principal feature of the 
November meeting of the West Virginia association, which 
was held at Wheeling on Nov. 22. The discussion was ani- 
mated and was participated in by a largé number of the mem- 
bers. 

Youngstown. 

The regular December meeting of the Youngstown as- 
sociation was held on the evening of the 9th inst. at the 
Hotel Ohio. The program for the evening consisted of a 
general discussion upon life insurance salesmanship, led by 
George E. McNabb, who read extracts from an article writ- 
ten by Charles Weinfeld, representing the Northwestern 
Mutual Life at Wausau, Wis. 


Capital District. 

With a good attendance the Capital District association held 
its last meeting on the evening of Nov. 18 at Albany. The 
secretary presented National President Clark’s letter on the 
question of appointing a local committee on Education and 
Conservation. President Kohn referred to the previous meet- 
ing of the local body and its special benefits and said that the 
executive committee had thought best to limit the work of 
this meeting to the association’s membership. He announced 
that a number of the members would give the benefit of their 
experiences as to arguments and suggestions used in closing 
difficult cases. 

D. A. Ter Bush presented a suggestion that he had been 
able to use successfully in a recent case relative to the neces- 
sary monthly expenses of a prospect’s family and questioning 
the prospect as to the source of these necessary funds in 
event of the prospect’s death. This he said had been the 
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means of securing two applications that same day. 

T. J. O’Brien gave several specific and helpful points in 
connection with approaching and closing a prospect. George 
E. Cantine told of a difficult case he had encountered, the 
number of interviews which followed without result, and the 
manner in which it was finally brought to a close. In this 
transaction he not only secured the insurance of the pros- 
pect, but later an active all-time producer which is still de- 
voting his entire time and making a remarkable record as a 
manager of one of the largest companies. 

J. P. McGarrahan stated that in his opinion the “easy” 
prospects were the ones he had generally found the hardest to 
close. Thomas E. Hanigan suggested reaching a man through 
his weak points, and gave some interesting experiences along 
these lines. Others who entered in the discussion were Mr. 
Rix, Jesse Barnet, W. A. Baker, Jr., and President Kohn. 
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GEORGE T. DEXTER, 24 Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


The Model Producer. 

Oh, what a producer the honey bee is! It keeps on the 
job constantly “from early morn till dewy eve.’ No let-up. 
Misses nothing. Tackles everything. The very personifica- 
tion not only of activity and industry, but of energy and 
enthusiasm. A paragon of producers and a model of all 
straight canvassers. It sets us all an example of intelligent 
and systematic toil and of steady production of satisfactory 
results.—Prudential Weekly Record. 










A BINDER FOR 


LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS 
WILL COST YOU JUST 


Life insurance is a savings bank if you choose to put it 
on the simplest, plainest business basis. It is not only a sav- 
ings bank, but it is collateral. I would not have been pre- 
pared to start my building when I did, if I had not saved » 
two-and-a-half millions, little by little. I did not realize 
what I was doing. I think I would take a journey to San 
Francisco just to shake hands with the man who started me 
in life insurance, if he were living—John Wanamaker. 
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TO THE LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS: 





Baltimore, Md., January 15, 1914. 


Gentlemen :—At the Atlantic City Convention a most important amend- 
ment was made to the Constitution of the National Association in Article 
VIII, Section 1, whereby non-resident membership of local associations was 
authorized on a most liberal and advantageous basis. 


It has long since been recognized that the influence and advantages of 
both the National and local associations should be extended to those field 
representatives not residing in large centers where local associations already 
existed. This need has now been met so far as perfecting the National ma- 
chinery is concerned. 


It is my desire, therefore, that each local association wherever possible 
inaugurate a NON-RESIDENT MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN, urging not only 
all general agents and managers within the radius of their influence to make 
application for membership, but also the solicitors residing in the small 
towns and rural communities of such territory. Favorable and aggressive 
action by our local associations on this question will result in extending the 
benefits of the life underwriters’ movement to thousands of agents not now 
enjoying same, thereby increasing immeasurably the influence of the Na- 
tional Association and assisting greatly in the work of our Education, Con- 
servation and Taxation Committees. 


The Constitution provides that only one dollar ($1.00) each shall be paid 
to the National Association for any that may be designated by the local asso- 
ciations as non-resident members paying less than regular local dues. 


Life Association News will be regularly sent to all non-resident mem- 

bers and they will be eligible to Convention privileges and membership on the 

National Executive Committee under the same regulations as applicable to 

resident members. 

Yours very truly, 

ERNEST J. CLARK, 
President. 


Z) 
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THIRD PARTY INSURANCE, 


Every Man Who Suffers from the Non-Insurance of An- 
other Is Carrying a Part of the Risk Himself. 


Woods, General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By Edward A. 








This article is copyrighted by Mr. Woods, who is 
well known in the above capacity and as Vice-Presi- 
dent of the National Association. There are few 
Thrills in Life Insurance literature; nearly all that 
can be said has been said. But there are always 
different viewpoints and in this instance Mr. Woods 
gives us a new “slant” on a phase of the business of 
vital importance to every man who carries a rate- 
book.—Editor’s Note. 


Most prosperous people will suffer loss in money, time and 


through unpleasant complications and  embarrassments, 
through the non-insurance or inadequate insurance of rela- 
tives, kindred, business associates and employes. 


You can render these people a great service if you induce 
those through whose negligence they will suffer to insure. 
Every man who suffers from the non-insurance of another 
is really carrying a part of that risk himself. 


One of our agents asked us to request the father of a 
young married man with one child to advise his reluctant 
son to take a policy. The father said it was no affair of his 
—that his son would have to “take that risk” himself. 


“No,” we told him, “you are carrying the risk.” 
“What do you mean?” 


“Tf he dies, you will have to take care of his widow and 
child. Public opinion will make you, whether you want to 
or not. ‘What we are suggesting is that we could help you 
get our company to assume that risk, instead of yourself.” 

Many fathers, particularly the prosperous and provident, 
have taken home widowed daughters with young children, 
requiring not only their support, but involving embarrassment 
and family readjustments. Much of this could have been 
averted if the parents had actively interested themselves in 
having their sons-in-law adequately insure. 

Many sons must provide for widowed mothers, often with 
embarrassed financial and family relations because their 
fathers did not sufficiently insure. 


Family Readjustments. 


Many fathers should welcome your inducing their sons to 
form thrifty and provident habits through life insurance. 

Many employes risk their livelihood because their employers 
do not insure the permanence of the firm in case of the death 
of one or more of the firm. 

Every employer would be benefited by a thoroughly insured 
hody of employes, for such would be provident, thrifty and 
permanent. Deaths among such would not mean passing the 
hat, with the expectation of a generous contribution from the 
employer or the alternative of the unwelcome reputation of 
being close-fisted and cold-blooded. 

‘Creditors are interested in seeing that their debtors are 
adequately insured. 

Every bank is interested in the adequate insurance of its 
customers. No banker relishes pushing the widow for pay- 
ment of money, nursing along the indebtedness, closing out 
or refinancing the business. Adequate insurance might have 
made all this unnecessary. 

Evicting widows is neither pleasant nor profitable. Lend- 
ing money on homes should be protected by life insurance. 
Brothers-in-law should be urged to carry adequate insurance 
that in case of death the family problem of caring for the 
sister and her children will not have to be solved. 

Many charitable and philanthropic institutions will suffer 
because of the death of benefactors not having provided life 
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insurance to continue their support, throwing the burden o 
filling the large gap in the annual budget upon the remain 
ing contributors. 1 


The death of any non-insured or inadequately insured man 
is an economic loss, a social default, which falls on the en- 
tire community, but chiefly on a few, or perhaps a sole suf- 
ferer. How widespread has been the ruin from the collapse 
of a business, due to the death of its owner, inadequately 
insured or not at all? What would it be worth to a com- 
munity to make sure that a great business, employing thou- 
sands, would be maintained and not jeopardized by the death, 
at an inopportune time, of an important head? 

In what financial and other embarrassments have you been 
involved because of someone’s death? Have you not had to 
help support others, because of little insurance or none! 
Perhaps you have a son, father, brother-in-law, creditor, about 
whom you yourself feel uneasy every time you hear he is 
sick, knowing that his death may bring you not only finan- 
cial but other embarrassments ? 


Grave Situations. 


The financial loss is frequently not all and sometimes not 
even the principal damage. Suppose a sister is suddenly not 
only widowed but left with small children and unprovided 
with insurance. Perhaps none of the surviving brothers are 
able to take the entire care of her family. Then comes the 
family question of how is her support to be arranged; with 
whom is she to live; how much is each to contribute—with 
perhaps disagreements in the family as to who is best able 
to do it, and who has other prior claims. Sometimes aré¢ 
added family complications between the,wives. There are 
probably numbers of persons you would be very glad to know 
carried life insurance, and you would thank any agent of 
any company who had afforded you this protection. Having 
applied the principle to your own case, apply it to others. 

This should lead you to the prosperous members in yout 
community. You are urging their own interest, offering yout 
help to induce others to relieve them from obligations. Many 
applicants say “my wife has rich relatives; she will be pro- 
vided for.” It is the prosperous members of just such 4 
connection that resent the suggestion that they will assumé 
this burden and who, when they properly understand it, wil! 
assist you, perhaps even msisting that such take care of thei! 
own families, and not expect their more thrifty relatives tc 
do what they should do themselves by life insurance. ; 

This is professional work of the highest order. If you aré 
known as one to whom your clients and their families lool 
to induce others to make the provision that they ought, you 
will have established that reputation in your own community 
that the best kind of a physician and lawyer establish. You 
will have helped spread the idea that adequate insurance is: 
universal need and that he who neglects this duty is injuring 
numbers all around him. 


inane 


A Valuable Service. * 


In securing this interest, remember that you are offerin: 
a gratuitous and valuable service, which, if you put it to hin 
properly, will be welcomed. It all depends upon the tac 
you use in going about it. If you ask a father with severa 
married daughters to give you names of persons who “want 
insurance,” you will probably get a very curt refusal—anc 
deserve it. Even if you ask him if his sons-in-law shoule 
not be insured, you may not arouse his interest. But if yor 
tactfully bring before him how the insurance of his sons-in- 
law is a matter of vital concern to him, you may very quickly 
interest him. He may give you such facts and help as wil! 
enable you to effectively present insurance to them, even if 
he does not give you his active assistance, and you will know 
if the father’s advice is sought, what it will be. 


Women are interested in the adequate insurance of the hus: 
bands of their sisters. 


Remember that when you are interesting anyone in why 
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another should be insured, he is as David, with the prophet 
athan preaching insurance to himself. For illustration, if 
a sister is interested in having her sister’s husband adequately 
‘nsured, so as not to bring this burden sometime upon her 
wn husband, it is but a step to have her realize that her own 
‘usband requires more. 





i Consider how to present to an employer his selfish interest 
n having his employes well insured. Forget his doing you 
ny favor and present entirely his side of the case. It is al- 
ways well to present a matter to anyone entirely from the 
oint of his interest, not yours. Approach him with knowl- 
‘“adge of his business. Assume his interest in knowing that 
tis employes have savings bank accounts; that they own 
heir homes. Life insurance is another evidence of thrift. 
You are prepared, without any expense to him, to see that 
tis employes make such provision for their families and old 
age; all you want is his moral support and such information 
is he can give. ‘Many employers have insured their employes 
ut great expense to themselves. Our own agency pays thou- 
sands of dollars to insure our own office force. We practise 
‘what we preach. Such well known firms as Procter & Gamble, 
Yawman & Erbe, Montgomery Ward & Company; local firms, 
4uch as The Rosenbaum Company, the Pittsburgh, Butler, 
‘darmony and New Castle Street Railway Company, and 
others—pay the entire cost of the insurance of their em- 
dloyes. Employers in England and Germany are compelled 
0 so provide for employes and laws have been passed or are 
bending in various States for compelling this very thing. 
You are prepared to induce his employes to effect this ar- 
rangement themselves and at their own expense, if he will 
zive you the necessary support and information. Would not 
any employer rather have insured than uninsured employes? 
Having thoroughly interested him in the fact that an insured 
lass of employes will relieve him of burdens, give him a 
‘more contented, satisfied and permanent set of employes, you 
are in position to get his active co-operation. 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATION IN THE UNITED 
STATES. 

America Far Exceeds All Other Nations in the Volume 
of Insurance in Force, but There Is Almost a 
Complete Absence of Provisions for 
Insurance Education. 

Bye le aie. Washington University, 


Gephart, Professor of Economics 


St. Louis, Mo. 








It was Cecil who said: ‘‘The first step to knowl- 
edge is to Know that we are ignorant.’’ Professor 
Gephart believes that the public at large sadly needs 
a Knowledge of the fundamental principles of Life 
Insuranc, and that the majority of solicitors are none 
too well informed to intelligently impart this knowl- 
edge. If you are an underwriter, willing to confess 
that you do not ‘‘know it all,’’ it will be worth your 
while to become acquainted with Professor Gep- 
hart’s ideas.—Editor’s Note. 





One of the most striking paradoxes to be found in the 
present stage of education and business is in the field of 
life insurance. The United States far exceeds all other na- 
tions in the volume of life insurance in force. Insurance is 
deservedly popular with the people, both on account of the 
service which it renders and also in the manner in which the 
service is rendered. iAs a business it has appealed to a class 
of men who stand out among the present-day business popu- 
lation as men of great ability and energy. Whatever may 
have been the true bearing of the facts disclosed in the nu- 
merous insurance investigations during the past decade, it 
must be recognized that the business of insurance in its es- 
sential characteristics has withstood these tests and is now 
stronger than it has ever been. Yet with all this volume of 
life insurance in force, and with all the present-day disposi- 
tion to buy insurance, the public—the purchasers—know very 
little about insurance. Nor is this a complete statement of 
the paradoxical situation. There is an almost complete ab- 
sence of any provisions or agencies for insurance education. 

In the Early Days. 

It is difficult to explain fully the absence of insurance edu- 
cation in the United States. It is due in part to the earlier 
history of insurance in this country. ‘Many earlier com- 
panies were organized and operated upon an unscientific basis 
and inevitably failed with the result that many individuals 
lost all, or a very large part of the payments which they had 
made. Many are yet living who were victims of this kind 
of insurance, and many more are fond of reciting the ex- 
periences of their fathers. Then, too, the earlier insurance 
agent was frequently one whose methods of selling insur 
ance would not be countenanced by any reputable company 
or general agency at the present time. He was frequently 
a man either of questionable character or one who had failed 
to make a success in other lines of business. Insurance and 
insurance agents became the subject of jokes in newspapers 
and humorous publications. In short, insurance was not con- 
sidered in a serious manner, and hence very naturally was 
not seriously considered as a proper subject for instruction. 
This is only a partial explanation. 

Another partial explanation, but one which has reference 
to the exact opposite attitude towards insurance, is that it 
has erroneously been considered a subject of great techni- 
cality, and hence the average man has readily admitted that 
he cannot understand it. This ready opinion has been of- 
fered before he has made anything more than a superficial 
effort to understand it. He has made the mistake of assum- 
ing that an understanding of insurance meant’ an apprecia- 
tion of the actuarial phase of insurance knowledge. It is 
true that this division of insurance knowledge is highly tech- 
nical and is difficult of comprehension, so far as any mathe- 
matical knowledge can be said to have this characteristic. 
Mathematical formulas appear very formidable to the unin- 


itiated. 
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What, then, is the situation at present in regard to insur- 
ance education in the United States? There is first a large 
number of various kinds of insurance associations. As 
presidents of insurance companies, or as agents, or as in- 
surauce commissioners, they meet in their associations and 
discuss among themselves their problems. Reports of the 
proceedings are published, but such proceedings circulate al- 
most exclusively among members of the association or those 
in the insurance business, closely allied to the association. 

There are actuarial associations which have for many years 
been meeting and presenting discussions of a very high order. 
Their proceedings are also published as splendid contribu- 
tions to insurance knowledge; but these contributions have 
evel a more narrow constituency than the former. Even 
members of other insurance organizations either do not or 
cannot read and understand such contributions. 

There is, in the third place, the numerous insurance jour- 
nals whose circulations are almost wholly confined to insur- 
ance men. Many of these are no doubt rendering a great 
service. /However, none of these agencies reach the public 
at large who, it has been agreed, especially among insurance 
men, need education in life insurance. 


Instruction in Colleges and Universities. 


Finally, there is the formal instruction in life insurance in 
colleges and universities. An examination of the catalogues 
of colleges and universities supplies a rather pretentious num- 
ber of examples of courses in insurance. Yet the real facts 
are quite different. In many cases the course of instruction 
is simply on paper, and in some other cases it were better 
if it remained on paper. ‘That is to state that there are very 
few instructors in colleges aud universities who have the 
proper equipment to give a course of instruction in life in- 
surance. This applies more generally to the courses in the 
departments of economics and law and less so to the courses 
in the mathematics of insurance. In many cases the course 
is given only occasionally. It may be in alternate years, or 
at longer intervals. 

So far as real insurance education is being secured, the 
insurance agent is doing at present the greater share of it. 
In al! probability he will continue for some time to do the 
major part of it, and it, therefore, is a matter of very great 
significance that he does the proper kind of educating. It 
may appear a perversion of the true sense to speak of “a 
proper kind of education,” but one may become educated into 
ignorance quite as well as educated into wisdom. This idea 
may ‘be expressed by the statement that what the average 
person knows about insurance is not true. 


The Method of Procedure. 


The question then arises as to the method of procedure 
in organizing or furthering real insurance education. The 
view has frequently been expressed that formal insurance 
instruction should be given in the public schools. To those 
who are familiar with past history and present status of 
public school instruction, such a proposition is futile and 
impractical. This is true, first, because there is and has been 
greater pressure and real need for the introduction of other 
subjects; second, because very few teachers now in the pub- 
lic schools are prepared to teach it properly. Nor would it 
be desirable or necessary to set aside a part of the course 
of study for such instruction. Whatever instruction in this 
subject is desirable can be given in connection with such 
well established subjects of the curriculum as civics, history 
and mathematics. The teachers in high schools are increas- 
ingly becoming graduates of colleges, and it is at this educa- 
tional institution that chief effort should be centered to se- 
cure the establishment of formal instruction in insurance. 
If such instruction were offered in universities, colleges and 
normal schools, there soon might be a considerable number 
of teachers and others'who would become radiating centers 
of intelligent insurance knowledge. What, then, should be 
the formal training in insurance, and in what department of 
the college and university should it be given? 









There should be a study not only of insurance itself b 
also of the closely related and interdependent fields of know 
edge, classified as economics, finance, banking, taxation an 
sociology. These studies should prepare best not only 
student who expected to go into the business, but also th 
citizen who should be the means of indirectly educatin 
many of his fellow citizens. Mathematical or actuarial train 
ing is purposely omitted since this is highly specialized, an 
it is believed that the insurance education now needed is ar 
understanding of the economic and social aspects of in 
surance. 


, oe * 


However promising the results which may be secured fron 
such a type of insurance education, the immediate and mos 
promising step in such education is for insurance men to edu 
cate themselves. it is doubtful whether there is any othe) 
important business in which men who are engaged in it knoy 
so little about the business. This is easily explained by th 
fact that the people with whom they do business know in 
finitely less about insurance than the insurance men. There 
has been in the past no very great inducement for the mat 
in the business to study it. The bank official comes in con 
tact with people who although not experts, yet either knoy 
enough about the business to ask intelligent questions, or cat 
soon judge the accuracy of the information given by the re 
sults secured. ‘This is not generally true in the insurance 
business. The buyer neither knows at the time nor will he 
often ever be able to know whether he has had accurate in: 
formation. Too frequently the insurance information givet 
out consists of glowing adjectives, attractive phrases, anc 
striking expressions about insurance. This is neither educa. 
tion in insurance, nor a tool for it. It is an enthusiastic ex: 
pression of emotionalism about insurance. What is needec 
is not a jumble of pathetic statements about the beauties a 
insurance, its holiness ad nauseam, but candid, simple state: 
ments of what it is and what it can do as nothing els 
can do. ' 


The Actuarial Side. 


It is only on the actuarial side that there is in English lit 
erature an insurance that can be called scientific. For the 
word scientific, the so-called practical man often express 
contempt, notwithstanding that he daily exemplifies the scien 
tific if he is a successful business man. Scientific is not the 
same, necessarily, as technical. It does not mean something 
dificult to understand nor anything that has no real relatior 
or infiuence on actual every day affairs. Scientific simph 
means a logical arrangement and treatment of the fact: 
pertaining to a particular field of knowledge. 










Legislators are showing a_ disposition, : 
to learn more about insurance with a view of esta 


cessors. 
slight, 


cessful, mean the repeal of some laws now in force. 


What Insurance Really Is. 


Too frequently insurance has been confused with banking 
investment and what not, both in the minds of the legislato 
the insurance official and the agent. There is great need ¢ 
return to a re-examination of what insurance really is: T 


and purposes of insurance. 
stand on its own merits. 
can reflect no glory upon it nor does insurance need addi 
tional glory. The insurance principle is fundamental in th 
nature of man. It is as old as the human race. 1 
no origin, no development, no history. It is, has always be 
and will always be. ‘It is the most unselfish institution © 
the human race. It is a temple to the golden rule. Its su 
cess, its growth, is the best proof that men grow better. 
is the measure of the progress of socialized man. ; 


because he doesn’t confine himself to his subject. 


January, 1914. 
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THE EVILS OF WASTE—THE GOSPEL OF SAVING. 


Wastefulness in All Lines One of the Crimes of the Day— 
The Necessity of Conserving Time, Energy, Talk 
and Commissions. 


By Hubert H. Ward, General Agent of, the Pacific Northwest, Pactfic 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





When Mr. Ward talks he always illustrates his 
points through the medium of some event of current 
interest. In this article he draws his moral from the 
embryonic capitol building at Olympia, Wash. This 


is a good distance from Broadway, but the connec- 
tion is by no means far-fetched. 





Waste—a subject prolific of dire consequences, not only 
in life insurance, but in any line of business, and particularly 
applicable to the man selling life insurance. Too many men 
are Wasteful of Time, Wasteful of Energy, Wasteful of 
Talk and Wasteful of Commissions. 


Wasteful of Time.—I like to harp on the subject of Time, 
because, as I have often said, it is a life insurance agent’s 
best asset. The agent who is wasteful of his time is his 
own greatest sufferer. 


Wasteful of Energy—While the moments are at the dis- 
posai of the agent, they must be energetically applied. The 
ageit must use energy, which conveys force, in his general 
appearance—in the way in which he gets around—in the way 
in which he approaches a man, and in which he talks. The 
sleepy, dreamy, hazy sort of an agent never produces big 
results. It is the sledgehammer blow which counts in this 
business, and blows to be sledgehammer blows must be given 
with energy. 


Wasteful of Talk—Many a life insurance agent talks a 
man into life insurance and talks him out again at the same 
sitting. Some agents talk too much on the subject of life 
insurance, but the average agent who talks too much does so 
He is apt 
to ramble on other subjects. The successful agent, among 
other things, tries to hold his prospect to the subject in hand, 
namely, the purchase of some particular policy which he is 
presenting. 


Wastefulness of Commissions. 


Wasteful of Commissions—Some agents have a tendency 
to spend their commissions before they are earned. This 
often leads to trouble. (Commissions are never earned until 
the policy has heen issued, delivered, the acceptance receipt 
signed and the premium in cash or its equivalent, which 


‘means check, draft or money order (not notes) paid to the 


company. When all this has been done it is safe for the 
agent to think about his commissions. It is not wise for 
him to do so before then. Do not spend your commissions, 
Mr. Agent, before you earn them. Do not plan before you 
carn them how you will spend them after you have earned 
them. It is a good rule never to plan to spend all of any 
commission. Create the saving habit yourself. How better 
can you do this than to purchase your particular kind of a 
policy in your own company at the outset and add to that 
policy other policies from time to time as you are able to 
increase the amount of insurance you have. 


Wastefulness in all lines is one of the crimes of the day, 
and it is not by any means confined to the life insurance 
agent Those who get ahead in any walk in life usually do 
so by avoiding waste. 


The “stocking” of the French nation is a proverbial ex- 
Pression. It signifies the saving habit of the French people. 
The French peasant places his small horde of savings in an 
old stocking for lack of a better bank and on more than one 
occasion, big enterprises have been financed by the French 


nation bringing out its stocking. The American people do 
not seem to have a stocking. Too many Americans have 
everything from automobiles, on which are mortgages, to un- 
paid board bills. The life insurance agent should be the 
great apostle for Saving, which is the direct opposite of 
Waste. No set of men in the country are as well equipped 
to preach the Gospel of Saving and the Evil of Waste as is 
the life insurance agent. 


Wednesday of this week Mr. Mead and I spent at Olympia. 
The State of Washington has been trying for years to build 
a capitol building. Plans have been prepared for group build- 
ings, which, when completed, will cost several million dol- 
lars. For beauty of arrangement they will probably be un- 
excelled in the United States. The history of the building 
of a Capitol building for the State of Washington seems to 
be replete with waste. Three attempts have been made at 
three different times and in three different locations. The 
first attempt consisted of a foundation of cut stone standing 
about ten feet high and covering a large area of space which 
was put in and abandoned over twenty years ago after ex- 
pending $350,000, we were told. This whole foundation has 
had a wooden roof over it, which is falling into decay, and 
wotkmen were engaged in removing the old roof in order 
to build another temporary roof over the structure. 


A House of Sawdust. 


For some reason, involving waste, this foundation was 
abandoned, and as a second attempt, a gaudy, ugly, cheaply 
constructed stone building was built down in the heart of 
the town. It seems to be a veritable house of sawdust. It 
so impressed us at least, because the Northern Pacific Rail- 
road, which runs through an open cut not more than fifty 
feet from one corner of the building, is putting in a con- 
crete tunneled passageway for its trains, and as we were 
talking to the Insurance Commissioner, every time the pile 
driver came down preparing foundations for the tunnel the 
building shook. That is why I call it house of sawdust. 
This building also represents waste. 


The third attempt is the beginning of the new group plan. 
The Supreme Court building of this new group has been re- 
ceutly erected and is now occupied—is a magnificent, fire- 
proof structure covering almost as much ground as either 
the first or second attempts at Capitol building. Its exterior 
walls at present are of rough brick, to be faced with marble 
later. The other buildings of this group are to be erected 
one at a time. When all are finished and occupied, the whole 
group of buildings are to be faced with marble and the 
beauty of the structures will then be apparent. Here again 
is waste. Prodigal waste on the theory of false economy. 
Tt will cost more to erect those buildings and then face them 
with marble than it would to erect the whole group at once, 
letting the exterior marble facing rise with the walls. The 
whole system represents waste, w-a-s-t-e, WASTE, and it made 
me think of certain types of agents. 


Types of Agents. 


One type of agent will start something, abandon it, put a 
temporary roof on it with the intention of coming back 
to finish it and leave it. That type of agent naturally does 
not close business. Another type of agent in his haste to 
construct something quick erects a house of sawdust and 
when attacked by the sledgehammer blows given by a com- 
petitor his structure trembles. He does not write life in- 
surance because he loses it to the other man in competition; 
his building not being able to withstand competition. A third 
type of agent starts out with a grand scheme. His prelimi- 
nary architectural plans are good, but he employs a method 
of construction which covers a period of months and of 
almost incessant interviews. 


The successful life insurance solicitor does not follow any 
one of the three types of construction seen at Olympia. He 


learns how to preserve time and energy. He avoids waste. 


He picks out a prospect with the idea of placing a cover of 
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life insurance protection over his head. He does not erect 
a foundation and leaye it. He does not build a structure 
which will fall down on the man’s head, and he does not do 
something greater than the man can stand. 

It is the thinking agent who becomes the successful agent. 
In selling life insurance, Mr. Agent, the architectural work 
siust be planned at your desk, the mechanical work must be 
done at the other fellow’s desk. Don’t forget this. Remem- 
ber that too many agents have beautiful prospects on paper, 
but the real work that counts is the completed structure. 
Let the three attempts at Olympia be a lesson on which you 
can draw a moral for your own work in selling life insurance. 


A Little Later. 

The cry of the procrastinator is, “A little later—a little 
later and I'll attend to it.” 

MANANA, say the happy-go-lucky Spaniards, and after 
them poverty, ignorance, crime and beggary follow. 

Think of the thousands of widows and orphans in this 
rich country of ours who have been consigned to poverty, 
to the poorhouse, under the sentence of “A little later—a 
little later,’ pronounced by husbands and fathers! 

Life insurance says: “Take me now—take me while you 
can—I know no ‘little later’; there’s no such speech in my 
book of life.” 

The “waiting game” when it comes to life insurance is 
a mighty dangerous one. Just why any sane man should 
“take chances,” when the welfare of the family is at stake, 
is beyond reason. 

It's all right to wait if it’s a matter of marrying, buying 
a suit of clothes, a farm or such like things, but when 
TO-MORROW may look you in the face and pass the fatal 
sentence, “too late”’—too late to save the family from pov- 
erty, too late to do a duty plainly incumbent upon you NOW, 
then “waiting” becomes akin to a CRIME. 

“A little later—a little later, and I’ll insure.” 

O, man, get your life insurance while you can! 

Let everything wait upon that duty. 

Lifemen! It’s your bounding duty to MAKE men insure 
—it’s your mission to compel theni to come into the fold 
while they may—it’s your glorious privilege to nullify the 
sentence of “A little later—a little later.” ; 

Over a million people die annually in the United States. 
Many of them—yes, thank God for it, a great majority— 
leave life insurance as the sole means of support of wives 
and children—but how many—ah, so many, leave none. 

And be assured, lifemen, in the prayers to God that go up 
from widows and orphans for the repose of the souls of 
loved ones who were persuaded by you to take life insurarice 
while they could, your names will not be forgotten —J/nteyr- 
national Lifeman. 


Would you care to make yourself a 
firesent ? 


Just send ws a check for $1.50 and 
we will mail you a ropy of the 


Proceedings of the Atlantic City 
Convention. 


Chere are very few copies left, an 
if you want one act with releritu. 
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THE VALUE OF TIME. 


The Life Underwriter Who Does Not Devote at Least 
Seven or Eight Hours a Day to Earnest, Persistent, 
Determined, Concentrated Solicitation Is Sin- 
ning Against Himself and His Creator. 


By Robert J. Mix, Manager, Prudential Insurance Company, New York. 


Here’s wishing you, gentle reader, the best and happiest 
year that you have ever known! 


” 66 


Speaking of “Happy 'New Year,” “New Year Resolutions” 
and all that sort of thing, I want to have a word with you 
this morning about that great and wonderful gift that has 
been bestowed upon all of us—the gift called “time!” Maybe 
you think that subject is somewhat trite, but let’s have a 
little talk about it. I sometimes think that it would be a 
good thing if we could have constantly at our side a “men-_ 
tor’-—someone who should call us to task whenever he found 
us wasting our time! That would not be altogether pleasant, 
I fear, for we are all more or less flagrant sinners in this 
respect—but some are greater sinners than others. 


It was never intended that you and | should work all the 
time! Not to rest or play a reasonable number of hours out 
of each twenty-four is almost, or quite, as great a sin as not 
to work enough. We have got to be reasonable about these 
things. I rather like the old-fashioned idea of the proper 
division of the day—eight hours for work, eight hours for 
rest and recreation and eight hours for sleep! I dont think 
you can beat that program very much—but there’s work and 
work! When some men say that they're working, they’re 
simply flattering themselves! What they are actually doing 
is killing time! - 

“Work” in the proper sense of the word means applying 
yourself with concentrated thought and energy to your ap- 
pointed task—intense application, with your mind fixed right 
on the job, digging deep and industriously and with grim 
determination eight hours of every day—that’s work! Men 
with the desk habit, for instance, kill hours of every day and 
try to make themselves think they’re industrious! 


Now, my brother, it always seems to me that it’s the height 
ef folly for a fellow to try to fool himself! I can under- 
stand how and why a man might attempt to fool somebody 
else, but that he should try to deceive himself and make him- 
self ‘believe that he is what he is not—that certainly seems 
absurd! 

TI read in a little pamphlet the other day something like this: 

“If you lost a five or ten dollar gold-piece every day for a 
month, it would get on your nerves, wouldn’t it? If some- 
one held you up and robbed you of ten dollars, you would 
be highly indignant, wouldn’t you? Do you realize that every 
day you waste hours you are really losing money? Your 
time is your capital! If you fail to keep it employed, your 
capital is not earning! Why not study the question as 
earnestly as though you were losing actual cash—why be sat- 
isfied to use but a fifth or a third or a half of your earning 
power when you have the opportunity to use it all?” 

Now, let’s get this straight! If you—you, my brother 
agent—are not applying yourself for at least seven or eight 
hours a day to an earnest, persistent, determined, concen- 
trated effort to secure more and more and still more applica- 
tions for life insurance, you're wasting time—you’re throw- 
ing away money—you're sinning against yourself and your 
Creator! 





That’s pretty plain language, isn’t it? Tell me—what do 
you think about it—do you think I’m right or wrong? Just 
put it up fairly and squarely to yourself and be honest about 
it! Are you throwing yourself heart and soul into this busi- 
ness for at least seven or eight hours every day, and, if not, 
what excuse have you to offer—why shouldn’t you mend your 
ways? Are you contented to go on making the same blun- 
der—to go on wasting your time in the splendid new year 
that’s just beginning! 


January, 1914. 





A LESSON TAUGHT BY THE ATLANTIC CITY 
CONVENTION. 
Personality, Vision and Persistence Developed to a High 
Degree Means Almost Unlimited Success in 


Life Insurance. 


By J. Everett Hicks, General Agent, Union Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Mass, 








Mr. Hicks attended the Atlantic City Convention, 
and very frankly confesses that it was a source of 
great inspiration to him. He says: ‘Any thinking 
man must have come away with vastly larger ideas 
of the tremendous potentialities of life insurance to 
complex social structure.’’ His remarks are intensely 
practical.—Editor’s Note. 





_I was greatly impressed by the proceedings of the Atlantic 
City convention of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Some of the dominating characteristics were 
earnestness, dignity and the determination to accomplish. 


All of the sessions bore witness to the fact that this was 
no junket but a meeting of men determined to do some- 
thing for each other and for the cause of life insurance, 
and through this for the millions of policyholders whom 
they represent. Any thinking man must have come away 
with vastly larger ideas of the tremendous potentialities of 
life insurance to complex social structure. It has indeed 
become one of its principal supports. As I attended the 
sessions | became more and more impressed with the great 
possibilites for good represented by these more than nine 
hundred insurance men and the other one hundred thousand 
who were not present. 


With these things in mind it was not unnatural that I 
should give some attention to the men around me with re- 
spect to their ability to write life insurance, because as a 
general proposition the more insurance one can write the 
more good he can do. 


Individual Production. 

I have given much thought to the subject of individual 
production. I know many men who are writing annually 
less than one hundred and fifty thousand dollars who should 
be producing a quarter of a million. Why do they not do 
so? ‘Men around them, who seem to have no more ability 
are doing it; why not they? I studied this problem at the 
Atlantic City convention also; here was an excellent oppor- 
tunity to do so with so many producers present from all 
parts of the country. 


Of course, there are many reasons why one man is more 
successful than another in any department of human en- 
deavor. I only desire to call attention to three qualities 
which seem to me to be prime requisites for successful sales- 
manship in our profession. To the man possessing these 
qualities success will come just in the proportion to the de- 
gree of their intensity. 


_ These three qualities are personality, vision and persist- 
ence; and with these developed to the highest possible de- 
gree, success in life insurance is almost unlimited. Witness 
just two men who attended the convention, one representing 
a production of fifteen millions and the other twelve millions 
of life insurance annually. 


By personality I do not mean that one must be tall or 
handsome or richly dressed or any other thing which would 
make him a conspicuous figure on the street or in any pub- 
‘lic gathering—our business is done by close personal con- 
tact with the prospect. By personality I do mean character, 
those qualities which inspire confidence and keep it; those 
‘ineffable qualities or characteristics which some individuals 
possess in large measure, and which can be cultivated, I am 
Dositive, that make a man liked and trusted. All of you 
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know what I mean because you yourselves possess it to 2 
greater or less degree. By personality I mean reputation, 
that fundamental need which means more than money and 
more than collateral security; by personality I mean hon- 
esty, that quality which induces us to sell the man five thou- 
sand of straight life insurance, if we honestly believe that 
fulfills his needs, rather than one or two thousand of en- 
dowment insurance, or vice versa. Some men mistake 
craftiness for the quality I am trying to describe. The 
“Gold Brick” man may*gain our confidence, but he does it 
by deception and not by the strength of his personality in 
the sense in which I am using the word. 

Great confidence in one’s self and in one’s business, a 
conviction that both are on the level and of importance to 
mankind, will increase greatly this quality of personality. 

“While doubt stands still, confidence can erect a skyscraper.” 
This confidence will bring out another very important phase 
of the kind of personality which I believe to be necessary 
in selling life insurance and that is earnestness; rarely is 
life insurance sold flippantly, we are dealing with sacred 
things, love of home, wife, children, and we must be 
in dead earnest. Our prospect will often treat the sub- 
ject lightly—we must never do so. Have I made my point 
clear? You know or you should know that “life insurance 
is a business proposition of the highest character” and that 
“the insurance solicitor of the future, as the best have been 
in the past, must be a higher grade man than the salesman 
in other lines of business.” 

A Definition. 

What do I mean by vision? Many things which we life 
insurance men must possess to be successful. In the first 
place an overwhelming belief in the institution of life in- 
surance. The total amount of life insurance protection in 
this country is in excess of $25,000,000,000, and the annual 
premium payments to keep this vast amount in force is more 
than $700,000,0000, a tremendous power for good. And yet 
you and I must believes, if we know the facts and have any 
sort of idea of the future, that fifty years from now these 
figures will look smatl in comparison. We must each believe 
in his own company of course, but we must also realize that 
after all our company is merely a small fractional part of 
one magnificent whole. The man if vision is not a “knocker” 
but a “booster” of his competitor, and this is food business. 
If we possess this vision of life insurance, we will talk life 
insurance,—not company; protection of loved ones,—not sur- 
render values: the service that the man who insures does 
for society,—not dividends. Tell your prospect that if he 
will take $10,000 of life insurance for his family and keep 
it in force, he will render a higher service to society than 
if he gave $10,000 to an old ladies’ home, because that will 
make old ladies’ homes unnecessary; and you will obtain 
his signature on your company’s application blank because 
he believes in the institution of insurance and in you. We 
are not selling company or surrender values or dividends, 
but protection to loved ones. 

Human Nature Always the Same. 

Again, if we have this vision we shall realize that ninety- 
nine per cent. of all the men from whom we solicit in- 
surance, love their families as well as we love ours and 
wish to do the right thing for them. We all desire to 
live as well as possible and to create an estate for our- 
selves and our families, and these men feel exactly the same. 
It is our business to convince them of this truth: That life 
insurance is one of the surest and easiest ways of doing just 
what they and we desire to do. Do not be pessimistic about 
these men, do not talk lightly about these things with them, 
be in earnest, talk the thing big and for them, make it a 
personal matter. As Norval A. Hawkins says: “When life 
insurance is rightly sold, it will not be a question of ‘Shall 
I take out a policy?’ but ‘How large must it be?” 

Imagination is one of the attributes of vision. I have long 
believed that one of the most powerful aids in closing an 
insurance sale is vivid imagination. Men see all around 

(Concluded on page 13.) 
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THE TWISTER. 

An ostrich buries its head in the sand and, unable 
to see approaching danger, believes itself protected 
from an enemy. The busy life underwriter immersed 
in the exacting and arduous routine of his calling fre- 
quently forgets that there is always an enemy in the 
field; and, although by reason of his circuitous meth- 
ods he cannot always be seen, the results of his raids 
are often felt. We refer to the “Twister.” 


It is not so much the injury which he does the legit- 
imate agent, nor even the injury which he does those 
companies whose business he steals, which constitutes 
the principal offense of the “Twister.” These, of 
course, are serious enough to bring him within the 
police regulations of many States. But he has more 
grievous sins to answer for. 

It is the disrepute into which he brings Life Insur- 
ance, as a whole, with everyone credulous enough to 
deal with him, and the injury he inflicts on individuals 
and families who either are mulcted in impaired insur- 
ance, or undoubtedly, in many cases, induced to aban- 
don all insurance when their faith has been poisoned. 
If all the work of the “Twisters” could be traced, 
there would be found case after case of widows and 
orphans dependent on charity, or in abject poverty, 
earning a beggar’s pittance, who but for his insidious 
and treacherous instrumentality would be in the en- 
joyment of independence and, perhaps, comparative or 
actual affluence. 


When the confidence of the insured is weakened in 
any way in Life Insurance, when he is led to believe 
that the plan he has accepted is “a delusion and a 
snare,” he has been inoculated with a poison which 
grows more virulent with time. It will spread through 
his entire mental make-up and inevitably he will ap- 
ply to Life Insurance the principle of false in one 
thing, false in all. Multiply one man by a thousand, 
by many thousands, perhaps, and we begin to get 
some idea of what the labor of the “Twister” means 
to the multitude whom he robs of participation in 
Life Insurance beneficence. 


Considering that the “Twister” is a man of pro- 
ducing ability on legitimate lines, it becomes the more 
difficult to regard him in any other light than that of 
one who finds it impossible to be honest. He is pos- 
sessed of a spirit of malevolence which makes him a 
proper subject for summary procedure. The crimi- 
nologists have already made a study of those with 
analogous characteristics, and apparently have come 
to the conclusion that there is no help for them, no 
way of curbing their criminal tendencies by moral 
suasion. They are radically bad and beyond redemp- 
tion, and the only effective method in dealing with 
them is the invocation of punitory law where it can 
be made to apply. 


January, 1914. 
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SENSIBLE SUGGESTIONS TO SUCCESSFUL SOLICITORS 
SETTLE IN SEATTLE ON PUGET SOUND and 


WORK WITH WARD IN THE WONDERFUL WEST for the 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


In Other Words 
“COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD.”’ 





It is nothing strange to find those with acknowl- 


| 


‘edged ability to do well by legitimate methods who 
‘prefer to desert the higher life and accept uncertain 


‘compensation in crooked practices. It is on a par 
‘with the man of depraved appetite who would thrust 
‘aside wholesome and palatable food for offal. And 
medical books are full of such cases, just as the news- 
papers now and then tell the stories of young men and 
young women who have deserted comfortable homes 
‘and considerate friends for the companionship of the 
\vulgar, the degraded and the criminal. 





| It has been pointed out by State authorities, by com- 
any officials, and by the National Association that 
che “Twister” can have none other than a sinister de- 
sign in endeavoring to induce an assurant to change 
/1is insurance from one company to another. As an 
|msurance man, he knows that in nine hundred and 
/unety-nine cases out of every one thousand cases this 
yan only be done at loss to the insured, and his one 
/notive is to secure pay from some source. If he can 
‘ind a company to deal with him he gets his profit in 
1 commission. If he can lead the person he is twist- 
ing to make the new application himself, he demands 
k percentage on what he is apparently saving his vic- 
/im, who later discovers that he has been robbed of 
he amount he has given the “Twister.” 


The “Twister” is the Coyote of the Life Insurance 
*lains, shrewd and shameless, cunning and cowardly. 
Nere he open to the qualms of a conscience, he would 
|ealize his condition and reform it, if only for the sake 
£ showing those who exhibit their contempt for him 
y thrusting him outside the pale of his one-time pro- 


ession that he had decency enough left to be penitent. 
i 








} But the impression has been arrived at by all right- 
uinded life insurance men that the “Twister” is in- 
orrigible, too dangerous to waste any more time on 

|1an is necessary to apply to him the lash of the law. 

\t, therefore, devolves upon all members of local asso- 
}lations to be on the alert to detect twisting and se- 
ure such evidence as may be brought to bear with 
ffect to secure just punishment. 


| The “Twister,” like his compeers in other branches 
| £ confidence games, has many aliases. Sometimes he 
}an “Insurance Expert,” and “Insurance Adviser,” 
a “Actuarial Investigator,” and many other titular 
lings, but always a “Twister” and always worth 
atching. 





Write H.H. WARD, Manager, Pacific Northwest, 


Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington. 


A Lesson Taught by the Atlantic City Convention. 
(Continued from page 7.) 


them homeless widows and neglected orphans, daughters of 
other men forced to work in store and shop and worse, sub- 
ject, to all sorts of temptations; they see bright boys 
forced to do cheap labor because they have been denied the 
proper education and home influence, and yet somehow it 
seldom occurs to them that these same things could happen 
to their own widow and orphans. One of the best insurance 
thoughts which I have seen this year is expressed in a pam- 
phlet entitled, “Choosing a Widow.” The insurance agent 
with imagination can make these things real and personal 
to his prospect in the proper way; he can show him how 
pitiably insufficient are his few thousand dollars of insurance 
protection as a barrier between his loved ones and want 
or perhaps crime. 

Vision then is that broad conception of insurance condi- 
tions and families which makes us able to present this thing 
in a big, forceful broad minded manner so that our pros- 
pects will be aroused out of their sufficiency and require 
larger protection. 

Applied Persistence, 


Broadly speaking, I mean two things by persistence as 
applied to our profession. Having started to convince a 
prospect we shall be enabled, by means of persistence, in- 
telligently directed, to force him to give us a full hearing 
either now or at some future time,—emphatically now, if 
possible. : We may be obliged to use all of our personality 
to prolong the interview, we probably must show him the 
vision to the very end of his life, but with skilful persis- 
tence we hold or regain his interest and finally create the 
desire and write the application for $10,000 more insurance, 
and what a reward is ours if we believe in our work! This 
is one thing I mean by persistence. The other is the per- 
sistence of making calls, having interviews. Probably not 
one of us here has enough interviews per week. I do not 
believe, either, in from ten to twenty interviews per day for 
the ordinary successful insurance agent; that is too many, 
but I do believe that we should have good strong talks with, 
say, twenty men per week. How many of us do this for 
forty-eight weeks in the year? If we should do so and per- 
sist in it next year many of us would double our volume of 
sales, and it seems so easy. 


“Write on your doors the saying wise and old, 
‘Be bold! be bold!’ and everywhere—‘Be bold; 
‘Be not too bold!’ Yet better the excess 
Than the defect; better the more than less; 
Better like Hector in the field to die, 

Than like a perfumed Paris turn and fly.” 
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The Part-time Man and What Is Said About “Him, 


“Sappers of agency energy,” “traitors in the field,” “destroy- 


ers of free and equal competition,” “eavesdroppers,” “nui- 
sances,” “spotters,” “rascals,” “petty thieves,” “rounders,” 
“pirates,” “‘scanvengers,” “irresponsible and _ uintelligent 
sneaks,” “parasitical bloodsuckers.” Such are a few of the 


condemnatory, damnatory, denunciatory and defamatory epi- 
thets which have been hurled from time to time against the 
part-time man, and the end is not yet—there are still a few 
more choice terms which will undoubtedly be employed by 
full-time enthusiasts to stigmatize and anathematize that class 
of men who are the natural enemies of the legitimate agent. 


There is, of course, an honest and legitimate difference of 
opinion as to the question of part-timeism. Many men of 
high standing in the profession declare that the part-time 
man, whether in metropolitan or country districts, must be 
divorced from his work of spoliation; they are also opposed 
to a probationary term during which a man may determine 
for himself whether or not he can make a success of selling 
life insurance before severing his connections in some other 
line of business. Then again there are many prominent and 
reputable life underwriters who do not believe in employing 
part-time men in metropolitan districts except under a pro- 
bationary term agreement—a professional try-out, as it were. 
This group of underwriters argue that the part-time man is 
a necessity in the country districts. 


The Radicals and Conservatives: both support their Con- 
tentions by arguments apparently equally potent and expe- 
rience equally extensive. Both factions agree, however, that 
life underwriting should be limited to those men only who 
are regularly and permanently under contract and who are 
recognized as bona-fide agents in their respective communi- 
ties; that there should be eliminated from agency relations 
that class of part-time agents and one-case brokers who 
neither educate a prospect nor create an applicant, who are 
not agents in any true sense, and whose only relation to the 
business has been to undo or take advantage of the work of 
some regular agent. Both also believe that licenses should 
be issued to bona-fide agents only, and that payment of com- 
missions or any compensation whatever in connection with 
the procurement of an application or the payment of a pre- 
mium should be confined to a regularly licensed agent under 
written contract. 

This is an authoritative statement outlining a common 
meeting ground of both Radicals and Conservatives—authori- 
tative because it is the substance of a resolution adopted at 
the twentieth annual convention of the National association, 
after an exhaustive discussion of the subject involved, in 
which discussion both sides had ample opportunity for par- 
tisan argumentation, 

Apparently, it makes little difference what phase of field 
activity is for the time being in the limelight, the part- -time 
question, like the poor, is always with us, and look at it as we 

may, it is really one of the great problems of the home office 
and the manager. 

A strong sentiment against the part-time man was evident 
at the Atlantic City convention. ‘How about the part-time 
man?” said Bernard R. Rose, of the New York association. 
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will he be permitted to drag this noble callin 


The onl 
* OK 


“Flow long 
down to the level of the street huckster? * * * 

question is whether we will get rid of him ourselves, 
or whether we shall have to experience the great humiliz 
tion of having this long overdue reform forced upon 1 
from without.” Warren M. Horner declared: “If this ass: 
ciation will adopt and carry out the idea of an institution; 
advertisement, I will take my chances in these three greé 
agricultural States (Minnesota, Iowa and South Dakota 
against the other fellow who keeps up the practice of appoin’ 
ing the pseudo agent, the part-time agent and the unreliab! 
and unintelligent agent.” Neil D. Sills, in his address < 
president of the National association, said, in part: “I fe 
that we should take a stronger stand than ever that life ir 
surance commissions should be for life insurance men only 


Quite recently a move toward restricting the operation ¢ 
part-time agents has been inaugurated by Insurance Cort 
missioner Robert J. Merrill, of New Hampshire, who hi 
issued a call for information from all companies for a stat 
ment regarding their methods in dealing with part-time mel 
It is said that this action contemplates the restriction ¢ 
licenses for such agents, and the idea is to establish a min 
mum amount of business below which a license will not t 
renewed. Commissioner Merrill has authority to put such 
system in operation if he desires to do so, as an enactm 
during the last session of the New Hampshire oe | 


- 


gave him discretionary powers in issuing licenses. 


As a matter of fact the part-time problem is entirely in th 
hands of the home offices, and giving credit to The Easter 
Underwriter, we herewith give the opinions of a number ¢ 
company officials who dictate the policies of agency man 
ment of their respective companies, 


Vice-President George T. Dexter, of the Mutual Life 
New York, said: 


The objections commonly urged against the em- 
ployment of part-time men in soliciting life insurance 
are largely sentimental and will not bear critical 
analysis. 


It is desirable that the life insurance solicitor 
should devote his entire time to the work; grant it. 
To succeed in life insurance soliciting, natural adap- 
tation to the business, training and experience are 
necessary. Whether the prospective agent possesses 
the first of these qualities in sufficient degree to in- 
sure success cannot be determined in advance. A 
very brief experience may in some cases prove a suffi- 
cient test; more often it is only after a course of 
efficient training, actual practice in the field, and long 
experience that the successful solicitor finds himself. 

It is well known that a majority of those who — 
enter the lists as soliciting agents fall by the way- 
side, or, persisting for a time, ultimately take their — 
places in the great army of failures. In view of this 
fact it is cruel and it is wrong to persuade a man to 
abandon outright a calling at which he is making a 
living, or a salaried position in which he is giving 
satisfaction, in the hope of bettering his condition 
by taking up a tried and extremely difficult vocation. — 








! 












Some of those who take this perilous step succeed ; 
the majority fail, and presently find themselves 
“down and out,” their living gone, their business or 
professional careers wrecked—temporarily at least. 
Practical experience has proved that the humane 
way, the only way, is to advise the prospective agent 
first to test his adaptation to the business by solicit- 
ing during his leisure hours, or during such time 
as he can appropriate without detriment to his regu- 
lar business. Whatever his calling may be, he may 
find time and opportunity every day, or at frequent 
intervals, to apply the test of practical experience 
to his contemplated venture before staking all upon 
a doubtful experiment. 

Every company can cite many conspicuous exam- 
ples of successful solicitors secured in this way; 
and every insurance official and agent has seen num- 
bers of disappointed and discouraged men, who had 
made the mistake of “quitting a certainty for an un- 
certainty.” 


Many of the Mutual Life’s best producers wisely 
began their insurance careers by devoting only a part 
of their time to the business until they had proved 
their adaptation to the work. Many first-class pro- 
ducers have come to us, who were previously engaged 
chiefly in other lines of insurance work, but who 
gave some attention to life insurance, some of them 
having hesitated long before wholly abandoning an 
established and successful business. Numbers who 
still hesitate to make the apparent sacrifice continue 
to send in many applications yearly, and we get no 
better business. Many of these will sooner or later 
give us their whole time. 

The system of recruiting the field forces of the 
several companies from the ranks of part-time men 
is general and is indispensable. The alternative 
would be to persuade good men to abandon occupa- 


_ tions in which they are now successful, generally to 


their own great detriment, or to entice away the 
agents of other companies by offering greater finan- 
cial inducements. The latter course, besides leading 
to increased expenses, would be unethical and is un- 


thinkable. There would remain one other source 


from which to recruit our ranks—the derelict of the 
business world, the men “who failed at everything 
else.” 

In reply to your special query, I see no objection 
to licensing an officer or employe of a factory or 
similar institution, who would solicit chiefly among 


_ those employed in the plant. The latter need insur- 


ance, but under the usual regulations they cannot be 
solicited in the ordinary way. With the plant inac- 
cessible to the regular solicitor, many of these em- 
ployes would remain uninsured if no one connected 
with the institution could act as agent. 


The attitude of the Equitable Life Assurance Society was 
‘escribed by A. R. Fullerton, superintendent of the society’s 
ureau of Statutory Requirements, as follows: 


This society is in thorough accord with the idea 
of limiting the number of licenses issued, but we ob- 
tain many whiole-time men who started as part-time 
men; men who did not feel justified in relinquish- 
ing their old positions, they being very often on a 
salary, until they had studied the question of insur- 
ance and obtained applications after business hours. 
These men have often later developed into whole- 
time men, that is, men who devote all their time to 
the soliciting of life insurance. 

We make every effort in the beginning to make 
contracts with only such men that we have reason to 
believe will eventually give up their other lines of 
business and become whole-time agents. 


R. Seton Lindsay, superintnedent of agencies of the New 
“ork Life, had this to say: 
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As a general practice we discourage the employ- 
ment of part-time men, unless these men intend to go 
into the business as whole-time agents later; in fact, 
it is our rule not to execute a contract with a part- 
time man unless he will put into the writing the fact 
that he intends within six months to give us his 
whole time. 


Our experience shows that may of our best field 
men started as part-time agents, and we believe that 
part-time men are necessary in the business, if they 
are employed with a view of being made into whole- 
time men within a reasonable period. 


The Phoenix Mutual recently issued a bulletin in which 
it announced its new program of agency efficiency, giving 
in considerable detail its views on part-time agents. This 
company considers the part-time problem “the real center 
around which future improvements in field conditions must 
build.” Continuing along these lines and developing this 
theory, we read: 


We have discussed the subject from every angle, 
conferred with our field men and with the managers 
of other companies. Indeed, we have secured sta- 
tistics from several New England companies and 
found that what was true in our company was also 
true in other companies. ‘Beyond question of a 
doubt two-thirds of the licensed agents of at least 
six companies and including approximately all the 
part-time men, secure less than one-third of the in- 
surance effected each year. We are naturally forced 
to the conclusion that there is a great waste in the 
efforts of our managers and a waste of money in- 
volved in developing and supervising a large num- 
ber of men who write only a small part of the 
business. 


Some of the best and largest producers start in at 
first as part-time men. There are, however, thou- 
sands of part-time men licensed as insurance agents 
in some States who are not true representatives of 
the business and who write only an occasional case 
as a side line. In many cases these men are simply 
order takers. The business may have been sold, that 
is, the demand created (and the final details post- 
poned) by a full-time man and the part-time man 
stumbles into the case or hears about it in some 
way and secures the commission which legitimately 
belongs to the man who made the sale and who is 
dependent entirely upon this line of work for his 
income. ; 


We believe that we have dealt with the problem in 
all fairness in our plan whereby part-time men 
will be licensed in the future only with the under- 
standing that a minimum amount of new business 
must be written during the year in order to insure 
a renewal of the license for the succeeding year and 
also that in other than rural communities part-time 
men shall be licensed only with the understanding 
that the first year is an apprenticeship and that the 
renewal of the license for the succeeding year de- 
pends upon their becoming full-time men. This may 
seem to be a radical step, but it is one which we be- 
lieve is fully justified and will eventually broaden into 
a general movement for the elimination of the un- 
trained, unsuccessful part-time man. 


What proportion of solicitors starting as part-time men 
eventually devote their entire time to the business? This is 
a question which has doubtless occurred to every man who 
has had occasion to consider the part-time problem. One 
company—the Fidelity Mutual—has made a canvass of its 
field staff and has ascertained that 42% per cent. of its 
agents began soliciting insurance as a side line. 
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The Life Extension Institute. 

“Life is not to live,” said Martial, “but to be well.’ This 
truism is strikingly brought to our attention by the plans and 
purposes of the Life Extension Institute, which was recently 
incorporated with ex-President William H. Taft, Chairman 
of the Board of Directors, and Elmer E. Rittenhouse, Con- 
servation Commissioner of the Equitable Life, as President. 
Reviewing the field of activity which the Institute has 
mapped out for itself, we are not inclined ‘to believe that 
the object of the Institute is to be summed up, as an editorial 
in one of the daily papers says, in the old saw, “A stitch in 
time saves nine.” We believe that the Institute intends to 
obviate the necessity of even one stitch, to say nothing of 
the nine. That is to say, that when the organization is fully 
established and in practical working order thousands of the 
men and women of this country will have available such 
means as will keep them so well advised of their physical 
condition as to resort to such preventive and prophylactic 
methods as will render unnecessary the surgeon and his con- 
sequent stitch. 

The Institute, while primarily philanthropic, unlike some 
other agencies to promote health and longevity, will be 
placed on a self-supporting basis. It is said that $1,000,000 
will be at the disposal of the management, although it is be- 
lieved that but a small proportion of this amount will be re- 
quired at the present time. 

On its philanthropic side the Life Extension Institute will 
disseminate life-saving knowledge which is to be supplied 
by savants from all parts of the world through the Institute’s 
Hygiene Reference Board, of which Prof. Irving Fisher, of 
Yale University, will be chairman. It is announced that ‘Col. 
William Crawford Gorgas, whose remarkable fight against 
yellow fever in Havana and the Canal Zone has called forth 
commendation from all parts of the globe, will be on this 
board as chief consultant in sanitation. The information 
given by this board will be given to the public without 
nioney and without price. 

As to the business side of the organization, the Institute 
will offer its services to life insurance companies and to the 
general public as examiners to determine the physical condi- 
tion of policyholders and individuals at a very reasonable 
fee. The plans call for a large staff of physicians to be 
maintained at headquarters in the large cities of the United 
States. 

The Board of Directors is as follows: William H. Taft, 
‘Chairman; Harold A. Ley, of Springfield, originator of the 
plan; Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale; E. E. Rittenhouse, Robert 
W. De Forest, Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. E. R. L. (Gould and 
Charles H. Sabin, of New York; Francis R. Cooley, of 
Hartford, Conn., and Henry A. Bowman, of Springfield, 
‘Mass. 

Speaking of the scope of the Institute, Professor Fisher 
has this to say: 

The method to be used to prolong life is very simple 
and the same as applied to ordinary machinery—inspec- 
tion and repair. Any person, whether as a policyholder 
in a company which employs the Institute or as an out- 
side individual, may have an expert examination made of 
his physical condition. If he is entitled to the examina- 
tion as a policyholder, he has it without cost to himself. 

After the human machine has been inspected, the indi- 
vidual will be advised to see his family physician, who 
will be furnished a full statement of the results of the 
examination—high blood pressure, or whatever the dis- 
ability may be. 


Conservation of Policy Proceeds. 

Sylvester C. Dunham, president of the Travelers, in his ad- 
dress at the seventh annual meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, gave some startling figures as to 
the amount of money lost by the American public through 
fraudulent schemes operated through the mails. According 


to Mr. Dunham $77,000,000 was the amount which, according 
to the Post Office Department, proprietors of such schemes 
had obtained from the people of this country during one 
year. As to just what proportion of this amount was 
originally the working capital of life insurance beneficiaries 
no estimate can safely be made. Bearing in mind the fact 
that “every widow is a shining mark for every mining shark,” 
and in view, too, of feminine propensities with the proceeds 
of a lump sum policy suddenly at disposal, it may be assumed 
that the providence of thousands of husbands failed to be of 
practical benefit. 

The Post Office Department has been unusually active dur- 
ing the past year in prosecuting “get-rich-quick” concerns 
using the mails, so that for the years of 1913 and 1914 the 
total loss to. the people of America has been approximately 
$129,000,000. 

According to W. H. Lamar, Assistant Attorney-General 
for the Post Office Department, reliance upon the courts have 
proved ineffective. ‘‘Criminal proceedings are necessarily 
slow,” says Mr. Lamar in his annual report, “and by means 
of appeals and other methods the execution of sentence is 
deferred for long periods, during which the concerns and in- 
dividuals engaged in such fraudulent businesses continue to 
reap a harvest. In some instances, the penalty being merely 
a fine, there was nothing to prevent the parties from con- 
tinuing to conduct their schemes except fear of subsequent 
fines. These they could easily afford to pay in view of the 
large revenues derived from the businesses.” 

And yet there are agents who still continue to advise the 
old lump sum form of policy. As Charles W. Scovel said at 
the Atlantic City convention: “We can no longer say, 4 
didn’t know.’” Dare we henceforth—dare we say, “I for- 
got,” or “It was too much trouble?” 








What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did — 
not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 








Akron. 

The December meeting of the Akron association was in 
the form of a noonday meeting, with twenty-five members 
present. The principal feature was an address by State Sena- 
tor W. F. Potting on “Taxation of Life Insurance. What It 
Means to Policyholders.” 
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_ Columbus. 

Hon. James M. Cox, Governor of Ohio, was the guest of 
- honor and principal speaker at the December meeting of 
- the Columbus association, which was held at the Hotel Chit- 
1 tenden. Mr. ‘Cox was not in favor of State Life Insurance. 
It was ladies’ night, and twenty-three ladies were present. 
_Governor Cox said that there had not been a complaint 

registered against life insurance companies or life insur- 
_ ance agents in any of the departments during his administra- 
| tion. He declared that there was no call for State Insurance 
» or for any supervision beyond which the State now has. The 
_Goyernor also made a careful comparison between the 
_ methods of the liability companies and the life companies, 
- and explained why he thought it necessary for the State to 
enter certain fields hitherto occupied by the liability com- 
panies. He believed that it was not desirable for any State 
to engage in any business, provided it can be carried on as 
satisfactorily by private enterprise. 

Attorney-General Timothy L. Hogan preceded Governor 
Cox and spoke highly of the life insurance profession and its 
field representatives. 










Chattanooga. 

| A. S. Caldwell, second vice-president of the Volunteer 
( State Life, was the principal speaker at the luncheon of the 
Chattanooga association, held on Jan. 9 at the Hotel Patten. 
The subject of Mr. Caldwell’s address was ‘‘What Is’ Life 
' Insurance, Anyway?” In the course of his remarks he men- 
| tioned the fact that over $400,000,000 was being paid out 
annually by life insurance companies in beneficences, and 
called attention to the great benefit this was to those left 
helpless and unprotected. 

The association decided to send a copy of its publication, 
' The Life Insurance News, printed every Saturday in the 
» Chattanooga News, to every one of the local associations of 
| life underwriters. The Chattanooga association was the 
| first local body to inaugurate a department of its own in a 
daily newspaper. 


Detroit. 
With over 100 members in attendance, the Detroit asso- 
ciation held its January meeting on the 5th inst. State In- 
surance Commissioner John T. Winship was the only formal 
speaker. This was the commissioner’s first appearance before 
the local association, but he made a favorable impression. 
He dwelt to a considerable extent upon various forms of 
comparisons .as advertised by some of the companies and 
called attention to the Michigan law which prohibits incom- 
plete comparisons of policies by agents. 
Supported by a delegation from the Detroit association, 
| Franklin B. Mead, Secretary and Actuary of the Lincoln Na- 
' tional Life of Fort Wayne, recently addressed the senior class 
of the Eastern High School at Detroit. In his address ‘Mr. 
Mead explained the four principal policies in use—the ordi 
nary life, limited payment life, the endowment and the term 

_ The students were evidently much interested, and particularly 
so when the speaker cited figures compiled by a statistician 

of an Eastern college, which keeps records of the career of 
its graduates, showing that those who took up life insurance 
as a profession made larger incomes than those who adopted 
some other calling. 

: Duluth, 

_ The Duluth association held its annual meeting and elec- 
tion of officers on the 3rd inst., with the following result: 

_ President, W. L. Smithies, Metropolitan; first vice-presi- 

dent, ‘C. H. Giddings, John Hancock; second vice-president, 
H. I. Pineo, Penn Mutual; treasurer, Charles D. Oreekow- 
sky, Equitable; secretary, George Wilson, State Mutual. 

: Fort Dodge. ; 

“The year just closed has been the formative period of 

this association,” said Burton H. Saxton, retiring president 
of the Fort Dodge association, at its annual meeting on the 
8rd inst. “The motives and ideals which have governed this 
Organization have persisted and have had direct and con- 
tinuous influence on its plans. More than that, the actual 
results accomplished have borne out, in no uncertain way, 





the original claim made that the association work could and 
would better conditions in the local field. It is no doubt 
true that these conditions were at the outset more favorable 
for such a move than in many places, for with very few 
exceptions the life underwriters to whom the plans were 
presented were of the type which is willing to take the 
broader view and which welcomes anything that makes for 
high grade of efficiency.” 


M. V. Keith, secretary of the association, reviewed the 
year’s work, calling attention to the increase in membership, 
and urged the members of the association to make an effort 
to attend the Cincinnati convention of the national body. 


A movement was also set on foot with a view to holding a 
life insurance congress some time during the early summer 
under the auspices of the local associations of Iowa, Missouri, 
Kansas, Nebraska, South Dakota and Minnesota. 

The annual election of officers for the ensuing year re- 
sulted as follows: President, A. E. Wilder, Equitable Life; 
vice-president, J. O. Broleen, Northwestern Mutual; secre- 
tary, M. V. Keith, Register Life; treasurer, David P. Smith, 
Central Life of Des Moines. 

The members of the association are now preparing a 
series of non-partisan educational lectures on life insurance 
which will be delivered at the business colleges and the high 
school of Fort Dodge. Arrangements will also probably be 
made to deliver this series of lectures in some of the prin- 
cipal towns of the neighboring counties. 


lowa. 

Officers for the Iowa association were elected for the en- 
suing year at the annual meeting of the organization at the 
Grant \Club, Des Moines, on the evening of the 3d inst. 

The business formalities were preceded by the usual ban- 
quet. The officers elected were: 

President, George W. Hughes, of the Aetna Life; first vice- 
president, M. M. Deming, of the Kansas City Life; second 
vice-president, L. E. Dutton, of the Metropolitan Life; sec- 
retary, W. D. Bowles, of the Phoenix Mutual Life; treas- 
urer, H. iA. Bryan, of the American Life; national commit- 
teeman, J. A. Blum, Equitable Life of New York. 

Executive committee—C. (M. Anderson, of the New England 
Muiual; Claude Fisher, of the Connecticut Mutual, and J. 
A. Blum, of the Equitable. 

‘A vote of thanks was extended to J. ‘A. Clapp, the retiring 
president, who made a brief response and called attention to 
organization problems which had been solved during the year 
and which he declared would smocth the path for the new 
officers. 

‘Features of the meeting were the annual reports of the re- 
tiring president and committees. A feature of the president’s 
repert was a review of burdens placed on the life companies 
by the income tax. To these, he said, a vigorous protest was 
offered by the National Association. Mr. Clapp urged the for- 
mation of the committee to work against all unjust taxation 
against life insurance companies, which he intimated is ulti- 
mately paid for by the policyholder. He urged the idea of 
giving publicity to life insurance both by advertising and by 
means of lectures. He declared that what helps one helps all. 

M. 'M. Deming, chairman of the printing committee, turned 
over the new membership cards. These cards will be given 
to members upon the payment of dues and will show that 
the holder is an insurance man of good standing. The rules 
were suspended and the officers were elected viva voce. 


Kansas. 

The Kansas association held its regular monthly meeting 
at Topeka, and, in keeping with its progressive methods, de- 
cided to issue membership cards and to advertise generally 
that a card membership in any of the Kansas local bodies 
was guarantee of a square deal. It was also decided to 
establish a bureau in which to file the names and description 
‘of men against whom complaints have been lodged. The 
Karsas association will ask the Wichita body and the under- 
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writers’ association at Salina to co-operate in this plan. It 
is supposed that when this bureau is in full operation it will 
eliminate certain unreliable field men who have been guilty 
of reprehensible field practices and who show no desire to 
reform. 

b Kansas City. 

The 25th anniversary dinner of the Kansas City association 
was held on the evening of Dec. 20 at the Baltimore Hotel, 
Kansas City. Darby A. Day, manager of the Mutual Life of 
New York at Chicago, was the principal speaker. Ex-Gov- 
ernor Herbert A. Hadley and Prof. William F. Gephart, of 
Washington University, St. Louis, were scheduled for 
speeches, but both were unavoidably detained. Ex-Senator 
A. L. Cooper, of Kansas City, spoke in the place of Mr. 
Hadley, while W. H. Watlington, formerly of Oklahoma 
City, substituted for Prof. Gephart. 

Mr. Day did not go into the technicalities of the profes- 
sion, but delivered a stirring address of an inspirational 
character. One point which the speaker brought out and 
which was the subject of considerable discussion was in re- 
gard to the reservation clause which is taken advantage of 
by many policyholders. According to the speaker, where the 
insurer retains the power to change the beneficiary at any 
time, the policy is his own policy, and in case of financial 
difficulty would be listed as part of his assets. ‘He declared 
that any agent who permitted a policyholder to make this 
reservation without fully explaining the subject was not 
living up to the highest ideals of the. profession. 

Senator Cooper spoke briefly, giving his viewpoint on life 
insurance as a layman. Mr. Watlington, who is a new man 
in Kansas ‘City, displayed an unusual degree of oratorial 
ability and dwelt particularly upon the ethics of the profes- 
sion. 

Los Angeles. 

There was an unusually large attendance at the December 

meeting of the Los Angeles association. One of the princi- 


pal features of the meeting was the discussion on “Income 


THE PHOENIX MUTUAL 
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Contracts,” the principal speakers being W. C. Mage, of the 
Northwestern Mutual; L. A. Greenwood, of the Travelers, 
and George L. Dickenson, of the Connecticut General. 

The report of the officers and Executive Committee showed 
ihe iocal association to be in a prosperous condition. The 
report of the Nominating Committee was adopted without 
Opposition and the following officers were elected for the 
coming year: President, A. S. Chipron, Equitable; first vice- 
president B. P. Rouse, Mutual Benefit; second vice-president, 
W. C. Shaw, Metropolitan; secretary-treasurer, W. McClel- 
land, Equitable. 

‘A vote of thanks was extended to all the retiring officers, 
and special mention was made of the excellent work done 
by President Frank E. McMullen and Secretary McClelland, 
Mr. Chipron briefly thanked the members for the honor, 
which had been conferred upon him. 


Louisiana. 

The adoption of a resolution requesting Tulane University. 
to establish a course in Life Insurance as a part of its cur- 
riculum and discussion of methods for eliminating life insur- 
ance agency work as a “side line’ comprised the principal 
action of the Louisiana association at a monthly meeting in 
the evening of Dec. 30. Wilson Williams, general agent for 
the New England Mutual and vice-president of the associa- 
tion, was host, at his residence, 1821 Marengo street. A spe- 
cial feature of the meeting was an address by Dr. Max Heller, 
rabbi of Sinai Temple. 

Thomas J. Kelly, of the Mutual Life, paved the way for 
a spirited discussion when he made a motion that any general 
agent employing men to solicit life insurance as a “side line” 
be expelled from membership in the association. He called 
attention to the fact that some of the companies do employ 
men in regular positions, such as bank clerks, department store 
clerks, factory workers and others purely on account of their 
personal acquaintanceship and daily contact with a large num- 
ber of fellow workers or with the public. He said that the 
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employment of these “side line” agents, who are not licensed 
and who really are not legitimately connected with the insur- 
ance companies, is demoralizing to the ranks of men who 
have taken up the work as a vocation and depend upon it for 
a livelihood. 

The sentiment expressed by various speakers was to the 
effect that the “side line” agency is an evil that should be 
remedied, but ‘Mr. Kelly’s stand in favor of peremptorily ex- 
pelling general agents now engaged in the practice was re- 
garded as being too drastic. Dr. E. G. Simmons, vice-presi- 
dent of the Pan-American, said that the rule against the 
“side line” agency would do very well in the city, but that in 
the rural districts, where it is necessary to constantly develop 
new talent as agents, a hardship to the companies would be 
worked. T. P. Thompson, of the Equitable, suggested an ulti- 
matum covering a period of three months. ‘After further dis- 
cussion it was voted that at the end of one month any general 
agent not living up to the terms of the motion be expelled from 
membership, only one, Frank J. Levy, of the Equitable, voting 
in the negative. Mr. Levy gave as his reason the rural condi- 
tions previously mentioned by Mr. Simmons. It was stated 
that only three of the general agents will be affected by the 
new rule. : 

Crawford H. Ellis, president, was absent during the part 
of the session devoted to business, and Mr. Williams pre- 
sided. Correspondence between a committee and Dr. Robert 
Sharp, president of Tulane University, in which the latter 
stated that the institution at this time did not have the neces- 
sary funds to institute a course in insurance, was read. 
The resolutions later adopted requests the establishing of 
such a course at the earliest possible time. The executive 
‘committee reported in favor of admitting to associate mem- 
bership the medical examiners. 

Trt was decided that hereafter a program and entertainment 
‘will be furnished each month by the representatives of the 
various companies in turn. An informal luncheon was served. 
Mr. Levy will entertain the association at his residence at the 
next meeting, late in January. 

The address of Rabbi Heller evidenced a careful study into 
the more serious phases of life insurance and its significance 
as a factor in family life. He was accorded warm applause. 

“There is one aspect particularly from which the work of 
the life underwriter appeals to me as one of the great educa- 
tional agencies of our day,” he said. - 

“The spread of life insurance signifies an education in pro- 
vidingness, a deepening and rationalizing of family affection, 
the emancipation from humiliating charity, the growth of self- 
contro: and self-respect. To large classes of our popula- 
tion the insurance agent is almost the only practical and 
forceful preacher of the duty of looking ahead. How many 
occupations there are, both commercial! and professional, in 
which the workers earn comfortable incomes without ever 
seeming able to accumulate any appreciable amount of cap- 
ital! 

“When one sees, however, that despite all lessons by far 
the largest number of people require outside pressure to per- 
form this duty toward those who depend upon them. one can 
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only realize how necessary it is for every factor of publicity 
to strengthen and deepen a healthy public opinion which will 
demand protection for the family. 

Louisville. 

For some tiine past strenuous efforts have been made by 
the Louisville association to discourage the practice of re- 
bating, and a reward was offered for the conviction of re- 
baters. However, Insurance Commissioner M. C. Clay has 
refused to co-operate with the association, and without the 
assistance of the Commissioner, the association is in a quan- 
dary as to how to go about the matter. The Legislative Com- 
mitlee, it is expected, will recommend two changes in the 
present law on the subject—one making the policyholder who 
receives a rebate equally guilty with the agent, and the other 
voiding the policy. 

Western Massachusetts. 

Congress was a shuttlecock that was batted from highest 
praise to deepest condemnation at the monthly meeting of 
the Western Massachusetts association in the Nelson- 
Haynes Hotel in Springfield on the evening of Jan. 8. More 
than 50 insurance men heard Joseph C. Allen, actuary of 
the Union Trust Co., say Congress never did a better act 
than when it made the currency bill a law, and then listened 
to Walter P. Hawkins, general counsel of the Berkshire 
Life Insurance Co. of Pittsfield, call certain legislation “rapa- 
cious” and “unjust” and speak glowingly of the “ignorance 
of leaders in Congress.” 

Mr. Allen was the first speaker at the talk, which fol- 
lowed the banquet, and he outlined the important points of 
the currency law, preluding his-remarks with the statement 
that it is beyond question one of the most important legisla- 
tive acts ever passed by Congress. Mr. Hawkins, on the 
other hand, began by saying that although the original prin- 
ciple of taxation of insurance companies by the States, to 
the end that each company should contribute annually to 
cover the expense of the maintenance of the insurance de- 
partments of the various States, was laudable enough, that, 
as the work of these departments has become simpler and 
the collection of taxes easier, “the assessments levied upon 
insurance companies have become increasingly rapacious.” 
This same condition, Mr. Hawkins said, exists in the Federal 
Government. 

Memphis. 

The first meeting of the Memphis association for the new 
year will be held at the new Hotel Chisca on the 23d inst. 
Bolling Sibley and John E. Lippett have been named as the 
local Committee on ‘Education and ‘Conservation. 


Minneapolis. 

The December meeting of the Minneapolis association was 
held on the 27th of that month. Hon. M. C. Tifft discussed 
“The Points of Law that a Life Insurance Man Should 
Know.” He called attention to the responsibility of the 
agent, in part, as follows: “An insurance agent, or broker, 
who acts for another in making a contract for insurance 
is held to be the company’s agent, and any fraudulent rep- 
resentation by which such agent or broker procures the pay- 
ment of, or an obligation for the payment of, insurance pre- 
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RESULTS 





1910. 
Accident and health pre- 
mium income......... 


Total. incomes... ee 
New paid life insurance 


(excluding additions).. 5,794,054 
Total paid life insurance 
in force December 31.. 37,220,289 


“Not including reinsurances. 


1911. 1912. 1913. 


$88,554.63 $173,499.17 $232,325.06 $251,673.10 
1,575,106.45 2,041,106.71 2,474,765.36 2,721,852.51 


13,162,372 14,207,201 


*8,304,161 


50,639,838 56,415,885 61,488,945 


A corps of intelligent, industrious and loyal agents is a very real asset to an in- 


surance company. 
agency service to this company. 


The above figures will show something of the value of capable 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS 
President 


mium is guilty of gross misdemeanor. Any solicitor, or 
agent, or examining physician, or other person, who know- 
ingly and wilfully makes a false or fraudulent statement in, 
or relative to, any application for insurance for any person 
whatever, is guilty of gross misdemeanor. No oral or writ- 
ten misrepresentation made by the assured, or in his be- 
half, in the negotiation of insurance shall be deemed ma- 
terial and defeat or void the policy unless made with intent 
to deceive and defraud or unless the matter misrepresented 
increases the risk of loss.” 


Minnesota. 

Darby A. Day, manager of the Mutual Life of New York 
at Chicago, was the guest of honor and the principal speaker 
at the last meeting of the Minnesota association, which was 
held in St. Paul on the 5th inst. The meeting was held at 
noon, and Mr. Day told how it had been possible for him 
tc write through his agency $1,000,000 a month. He defined 
very clearly his idea of a successful agent, and stated that 
he urged his solicitors to let it be known that they were 
selling service. He also emphasized the necessity of fitting 
the policy to the individual and made reference to State 
taxation. 

The association voted to adopt the resolution of the Na- 
tional Association which was passed at the Atlantic City 
convention with regard to taxation of life. insurance funds. 

Mississippi, 

There was a meeting of the Mississippi association on the 
evening of Dec. 31 at the Edwards Hotel, at Jackson. Presi- 
dent E. L. Ragland announced that the meeting was called 
to discuss matters of general interest and to close the old 
year with a good fellowship and get-together conference. 
The plans of the National Committee on Education and 
Conservation were discussed and unanimously endorsed. The 
association by unanimous vote also recommended that man- 
agers and other life insurance men in Mississippi contribute 
the amount requested by the Committee on Education and 
Conservation. 


WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 
Vice-President and General Manager 


It was resolved that the association should hold its meet- 
mgs regularly on the first Monday of each month in 1914, 
and a list of subjects for discussion should be sent in ad- 
vance to each member of the association. The president 
read a list of subjects that he had selected for consideration 
at future meetings. Only a few minutes will be devoted by 
any one speaker to discuss any one subject. Interesting 
talks were made by W. Q. Cole, president of the Lamar 
Life; W. A. ‘Montgomery, of the Franklin Life; Felix E. 
Gunter, of the Penn Mutual; C. H. Thompson, of the Re- 
liance Life; W. E. Mallett, of the New York Life; A. C. 
Gunter, of the Prudential; W. H. Pullen, of the Security 
Mutual, and Fred Sullens, editor of The Daily News. Each 
speaker’s remarks were of practical value to the members 
and the best of good feeling and good fellowship prevailed, 

A press committee was appointed to represent the interests 
of the association and to give publicity to matters of general 
interest. 

Nebraska. 

At the annual meeting of the Nebraska association, held 
in Omaha on the 3rd inst., the following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Tom S, Kelly; vice-presi- 
dent, Charles H. Johnston; secretary, W. D. Morton; treas- 
urer, Freel B. Dale; executive committee, G. W. Noble, 
chairman; Franklin Mann, W. G. Preston, George T. Bland- 
ford and H. O. Steele. 

Among the speakers were H. D. Neely, C. F. Junod and 
W. A. Smith. 

New Hampshire. ‘ 

A meeting of. the New Hampshire’ Life Underwriters’ 
Club was held at Manchester on the 9th inst. and the matter 
of the agents pledging five cents per thousand of paid-for 
business to be contributed toward the fund now being: 
raised by the National Committee on Education and Con- 
servation was favorably discussed. It is reported that a 
large majority of the general agents of this association are 
inclined to lend their assistance to the movement; in fact, 
a resolution was passed to this effect. 
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New York City. 

Dudley Field Malone was the guest of honor of the New 
York association at its December meeting, which was held at 
the Whitehall Club at noon on Dec. 27. 

President Edward W. Allen introduced Mr. Malone in a 
few brief remarks. Mr. Malone did not attempt to tell his 
audience how to write life insurance. He did, however, 
make an exceedingly favorable impression by outlining cer- 
tain innovations which he intended to institute in the dis- 
charge of the duties of his office. He believed that it was 
time that we assumed that public officials were honest and 
that any man who exceeds above his expressed obligation 
to the public deserves recognition. The speaker gave a brief 
outline of some of the difficulties in connection with his 
office and stated that it was the personal element in life 
which interested him most. 

William F. Atkinson, secretary of the association, an- 
nounced the election of several new members and reported 
progress in investigating several cases of rebating. He re- 
ferred to the fact that it was difficult to secure evidence in 
the cases of alleged rebating. Frequently, in his opinion, 
many cases were reported which were the result of mere 
supposition on the part of a disappointed agent. Mr. At- 
kinson called the attention of those present to the fact that 
the association had subscribed to 75 copies of the proceed- 
ings of the Atlantic City convention and subscription blanks 
were passed around in an endeavor to dispose of the copies 
of the volume in his hands. 

T. Reid Fell, a former president of the New York asso- 
ciation and organizer of the Daily Luncheon Club, an- 
nounced that the regular meetings would be postponed until 
Jan. 5, at which time sessions would be resumed every day 
at the Press Club. He urged the members to take interest 
in the club and believed that a daily attendance could be 
increased to an average of 30 or 40 members. 

President Allen called attention to the January meeting of 
the association, which will be held on the 27th inst. Edward 
A. Woods, vice-president of the National Association, will 
be the principal speaker and will discuss unjust taxation of 
life insurance funds. 


Oklahoma. 

Forgetful of premiums and everything connected with the 
insurance business, the Oklahoma association ate and was 
merry at the annual banquet and musical at the Lee-Huckins 
Hotel in the evening of Jan. 5. 

Toastmaster J. Henry Johnson, president of the association, 
in a few appropriate remarks, introduced Deputy Insurance 
Commissioner Arthur W. Pettit, who delivered an interest- 
ing address on “Oklahoma a Miracle of Practical Progress.” 
In opening Mr Pettit said: 

“One of the axioms of science is that the whole is greater 
than any of its parts, and it seems to me that you good men 
had in mind this charitable truth when you enacted your con- 
stitution and by-laws, as your energies are directed toward 
the betterment of the insurance profession, rather than the 
advancement of the desires of any individual. It should be 
out steady purpose, each of us, to raise our profession to 
the highest possible standard, and not attempt to obtain tem- 
porary personal advantages by shams and shadows. We 
should fix our eyes upon the ideal and endeavor to obtain a 
realization of our dreams. 

“When a body of men of such magnificent character, abil- 
ity and intellect as is possessed by the members of this asso- 
ciation unite their energies in a worthy purpose, the results 
of their labors is an improvement in organized society.” 

Following Mr. Pettit, Dr. Phil C. Baird, of the First Pres- 
byterian Church, spoke on “The Power, Use and Majesty of 
the Mind.’ Rey. Baird pointed out the difference between 
the power of tangible things and the power of intangible 
things, of which he said the mind was a good example. He 
spoke in complimentary terms of the work done by the in- 
surance men and how much they had accomplished in grasp- 
ing the intangible and making it do their bidding. 

The closing address on the program was delivered by At- 
torney Ed S. Vaught. 

Mr. Vaught spoke in his usual humorous vein and kept 
his hearers in a merry mood by his sallies that were aimed 
at insurance men and those of other professions. 

At the close of the banquet the following offcers were 
elected: 
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J. Henry Johnson, president, Oklahoma City; Milas Lasa- 
ter, first vice-president, Oklahoma City; A. V. Davenport, 
second vice-president, Tulsa; Charles W. Gunter, secretary, 
Oklahoma City; J. N. Dyer, treasurer, Oklahoma City. 

Executive Committee—O. F. Wilson, chairman; J. C. Clark 
and C. S. McGaughey, all of Oklahoma City; R. G. Emmert, 


Muskogee, Okla. 


Oregon. 


The Pacific Coast membership trophy was on exhibition 
at the December meeting of the Oregon association, which 
was held in Portland on the 15th of that month. President 
Hubert H. Ward urged the members to make an effort to 
increase the membership of the local body. Secretary E. W. 
Smith presented his resignation, stating that he was not able 
to devote sufficient time to the work, and the executive com- 
mittee selected Joseph H. Gray as his successor. 


Mr. Ward called the attention of the members to certain 
editorials which had appeared in local papers suggesting that 
the public patronize Oregon companies only. He read a let- 
ter from the executive head of one of the publications inti- 
mating that money spent in the advertising columns some- 
limes influenced the editorial policy. Other matters which 
were discussed were the resident agents law in Washington 
and the ruling of the Oregon Insurance Department on the 
subject. The meeting closed with a debate on the relative 
merits of ordinary life and endowment insurance. The 
principal speakers were D. C. Herrin, who took the affirma- 
tive side, and H. G. Colton, who represented the negative. 


Puget Sound. 


“The spirit of enmity and jealousy that formerly prevailed 
between one insurance man and another, each struggling in 
the insurance field to outdo the other, now lies far in the 
background and a new spirit of good fellowship, friendliness 
and respect has taken its place.” 


These words; spoken by Malcolm Hughes, Seattle manager 
of the Travelers’, sounded the predominant note at the season- 
end banquet and meeting of the Puget Sound Life Under- 
writers’ Association, held in the lecture room of the Seattle 
Commercial Club in the evening of Dec. 29. It was an open 
meeting and nearly 100 insurance men were there. 

W. D. Mead, State general agent of the health and acci- 
dent department of the Pacific Mutual, who was one of a 
party of four to donate an attractive silver trophy to be 
contested for between the various underwriter clubs of the 
Coast, reported that Seattle has a good chance to take the 
cup at the end of the first “game,” which terminated on 
New Year’s Day. It is quite possible that Mr. Mead’s opinion 
was well founded, as the association at this meeting admitted 
84 new members. This gives this local body a membership 
of over 150. 

Other speakers were L. A. Nadeau, agency manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance ‘Society and president of the local 
organization, and A. Greenwell, of the same company. 


Rochester. 


The November meeting of the Rochester association was 
held on the 25th of that month. The speakers were Willis 


K. Gillette, former sheriff of Monrow County, and the Rev. 


Paul Moore Strayer, pastor of the Third Presbyterian 
Church. Mr. Gillette’s subject was “Service,” while Mr. 
Strayer discussed “Temperance.” 

The tenth regular meeting of the association was held on 
Dec. 31. ‘A beautifully decorated Christmas tree had been 
placed in the middle of the room and from it W. J. Bott, 
representing Santa Claus, distributed gifts to each member. 

The annual meeting and election of officers will be held 
on the 17th inst. National President Ernest J. Clark has 
been invited to address the association at its February meet- 
ing, and invitations have been extended to the members of 
the Buffalo and ‘Syracuse associations to be present on that 
occasion. Plans are being made to make this affair the 
largest of its kind ever held in Western New York. 
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San Francisco. 
At a recent special meeting of the San Francisco associa- 
tion the following resolution was adopted: 
“Be it Resolved, First, That a special vote of thanks and 


appreciation be tendered the Life Underwriters Association of 


Oregon, for the framing, introduction and adoption of this 
resolution (referring to a resolution endorsing the World’s 
Insurance Congress) ; 

“Second, That a vote of thanks be extended to all other 
associations who have up to date adopted this resolution; 

“Third, That as the Los \Angeles association. has already 
joined the Oregon association in adopting this resolution, and 
as the delegates to the Atlantic City convention from the 
Los Angeles association, the Oregon association and the 
Seattle association all heartily co-operated with the San 
Francisco delegation in cieating sentiment expressed in this 
resolution; be it 


“Resolved, That all Pacific Coast associations be, and are 
hereby invited to co-operate with the San Francisco associ- 
ation in arranging for and acting as hosts to this 1915 con- 
vention of the National ‘Association of Life Underwriters in 
keeping out here in 1915 of the ‘National Association of Life 
Underwriters may be truly a Pacific Coast affair, and to this 
and be it further 


“Resolved, That all other Pacific Coast associations are in- 
vited to appoint committees to arrange for special delega- 
tions to meet at some point en route to the Cincinnati con- 
vention in 1914, to the end that the delegates from all Pacific 
Coast associations may go there in a solid body.” 

The principal feature at the regular December meeting of 
the association was the adoption of the proposed amendment 
to the association’s by-laws by which the age requirement of 
company membership was reduced from seven years to two 
years. There was some little difference of opinion, but the 
members were practically unanimous in favor of the amend- 
ment. The San Francisco Cincinnati Club was launched 
after a report by the committee, which was composed of 
Messrs. Hathaway, Bell and Osborne. This committee made 
several recommendations and proposed the following agree- 
ment: 


We, the undersigned, members of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of San Francisco, constitute ourselves the “San 
Francisco-Cincinnati Club.” , 

The purpose of this club is to insure a large delegation to 
the twenty-fifth annual convention of the National. Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, to be held in Cincinnati early next 
fall. To accomplish this worthy purpose, we agree as fol- 
lows: 

First—Each signer hereto agrees to deposit with the duly 
elected club secretary-treasurer upon the 15th of each month, 
commencing December 15, 1913, and continuing to and in- 
cluding the month in which the convention is held, the sum 
of at least ten ($10) dollars. 

Second—Should any signer, hereto be unable to attend the 
convention, he may designate a substitute, provided only such 
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substitute is a member in good standing of our association. 

Frovisions Governing Fund.—First—As soon as five mem- 
bers have signed this agreement, said signers shall elect a 
secretary-treasurer, who shall have charge of these funds 
until disbursed for the purchase of round-trip railroad trans- 
portation and Pullman accommodations, which are the pur- 
poses for which the funds are being collected, and any 
amount exceeding that requirement will be returned to the 
denositors. 

Second—When the club membership is completed an elec- 
tion of a president and first and second vice-presidents shall 
tak» place by the member securing the greatest number of 
subscribers to this agreement being designated as president, 
and the second and third largest numbers first and second 
vice-presidents, respectively, and these three officers shall 
have charge of the trip and be given prominence in connection 
with the activities of the club while at the Cincinnati con- 
vention. 

Third—Shouid any signer hereto be unable to attend the 
convention because of illness, or should any signer hereto re- 
move from this territory, or for any reason leave the insur- 
ance business, the full amount deposited by him shall be re- 
funded. 

Fourth—Should any signer hereto (not being relieved by 
the third paragraph) fail to attend the convention, or fail to 
send a qualified substitute as above provided, 75 per cent. of 
his total deposits shall be refunded to him. 

Fifth—It is understood and agreed that these deposits shall 
be made promptly the 15th day of each month, and that 
the money so deposited is for the sole purpose of purchasing 
round-trip tickets and Pullman accommodations, and after 
that is accomplished and the refunds called for above are 
made, if any, that the remaining moneys in the treasury, if 
any, shall be equally divided between the signers hereto, or 
their substitutes, prior io leaving for the ‘Cincinnati conven- 
tion, when this fund will be entirely disbursed. 


South Dakota. 

The regular monthly meeting of the South Dakota associa- 
tion was held on December 20 at Sioux Falls. It was expected 
that Insurance Commissioner Stablien would be present, but 
he was unavoidably detained and in his absence President 
George R. Douthit announced as a subject for discussion “Life 
Insurance for Business Purposes.” West Babcock, George 
F. Jones, R. J. Woods, B. 'C. Shaw and F. H. Davis partici- 
pated in the discussion, which was of great interest and 
brought out many new points of value to all. 

Manager B. C. ‘Shaw, of the Mutual Life of New York, 
paid a glowing tribute to John Mallanney, general agent of 
the Northwestern ‘Mutual, who had just completed thirty years 
of service with that company in the State of South Dakota. 
Mr. Mullanney responded briefly. 

Charles IM. Day, editor of the Argus-Leader, spoke on the 
need of co-operation in any business, and ventured the idea 
“hat it was more essential in the life insurance profession 
than in other lines. 


Here’s A Fact—Look Into It. 


The Pacific Mutual is an open door 


of opportunity for high class field 


men. A California Company with 


a clean past and a great future. 


Admitted Assets 


ORGANIZED 1868 Life Insurance 





$27,000,000 
. 137,000,000 


ft 


Home Office, Los Angeles, Cal 
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Syracuse. 

At noon on December 20, in the Tabard Inn Restaurant of 
the Yates Hotel in Syracuse, the Syracuse association held its 
regular monthly meeting. There were thirty-one members 
present, which was considered a splendid attendance during 
the holiday season. Announcement was made by the Com- 
mittee on Education and Conservation that a course of lec- 
tures on Life Insurance had been arranged for at Syracuse 
University, beginning the first Monday of february and con- 
tinuing every two weeks for five lectures. These courses of 
lectures will be conducted by Charles W. Scovel, General 
Agent of the Northwestern Mutual at Pittsburgh and former 
president of the National Association. 

While the course is arranged primarily for the students of 
the university, doubtless they will be well attended by life in- 
surance representatives and men in other professions. 

The course as outlined is as follows: 

Feb. 9. Life Insurance, the Institution. Its History and 
growth. What it is, and whose. Its stability and permanence. 

Feb. 23. Services to the Community. Economic. Social. 
State operation, regulation, taxation. 

March 9. Life Insurance, the Applied Science. Pre- 
miums, reserve, policies. Special lines sub-standard, indus- 
trial, group. Administration, investment. 

‘March 23. Services for Individuals. For old age. 
the estate. For the business. For the family. 

April 6. The Life Insurance Agent. His necessary ser- 
vice. Hlis field and responsibility. His education and training. 


The association endorsed the recommendations of the 
Executive Committee for a compilation of a life insurance di- 
rectory, to include all agents licensed in Syracuse and Onon- 
dago County, giving names and address, company repre- 
sented and whether part or full-time men. This list will be 
compiled at an early date, and will probably be printed and 
a copy presented to every member of the association. Seven 
new members were admitted. 


For 


Tacoma. 

The Second Annual Meeting of the Tacoma association 
was held at the Tacoma Commercial Club, Saturday evening, 
Dec. 27, 1913. A large number of the members participated 
in the banquet, which was followed by the regular business 
meeting and election of officers. President William Peterson 
presided. 


A committee consisting of H. L. Pelletier, Tallmage 


Hamilton, Samuel McDowell, M. C. Arvidson and H. L. 
McConnell had been previously appointed as a nominating 
Their recommendation was that the following 


committee. 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACE OF IT IS A SIXTY-FOUR YEAB 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATUBING 
OR DYING 





Safety First! 


A message to Union Central Agents 


HIS newrailroad slogan has a significant mean- 


ing to you. 


First.’ 
And what has been the result? 


Jess—E R. CLark, President 














It stands for a company in back of you—which 
has never for an instant digressed from its original 


policy of safe conservatism and wise economy—which has 
for 47 years tacitly and consistently considered “‘ Safety 





Growth in last 32 years, from the twenty-third to seventh 
largest company in the United States. 

A reputation for soundness and safeness that is a 
by-word in the insurance world. 

An investment system unsurpassed in safety—un- 
equalled in high rate of interest earned. 

A remarkably low death rate. 

Anda spirit of sane aggressiveness and sound enter- 
prise that has “‘made it pay to work for the Union Central.” 


Che Union Central Lite Insurance Company 


OF CINCINNATI 
“Net Premium Rate Lowest of All” 


ALLAN WartERs, Supt. of Agents 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPERS 
LINOTYPERS 
BINDERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
ROOM 1126 WORLD BUILDING 


High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


TELEPHONE 3892 BEEKMAN 


EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 


January, 1914. 
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‘cfficers, who were installed in May of 1913, be re-elected for 
‘the coming year: William Peterson, president; Carl Wid- 
‘mann, first vice-president; H. L. Pelletier, second vice-presi- 
‘dent, and G. H. Jackman, secretary. These officers were 
elected by a unanimous vote of the association. M. C. Arvid- 
son was elected treasurer, to succeed J. E. Horton. 

Secretary Jackman’s report showed that the association has 
a membership of 50 at the present time, and at the time of 
‘the organization one year ago there was a membership of 
20. The association is in a very flourishing condition, and 
a great deal of enthusiasm has been manifested by the 
members. 

The publicity committee reported that the newspapers in 
‘Tacoma had been liberal with regard to space, and that in 
‘several instances a large portion of a page in the daily paper 
‘was given over to news of the association. 

The names of eight insurance agents soliciting application 
for membership in the association were passed on at the 
meeting, and six were elected to membership, while two 
were rejected. 

' Texas. 


The Texas association held its regular monthly meeting on 
December 13 at Dallas, the principal speaker being A. B. 
Francisco, representing the Sheldon School. Mr. Francisco’s 
address had to do with scientific salesmanship and was re- 
ceived with much interest. The association is but seven 
months old, but already has a membership of 167 of the lead- 
ing managers and solicitors of Texas. Aggressive efforts 
are being made to induce all reputable life insurance men in 
Texas to join the association, and the life insurance men 
throughout the State have been invited to report to Secre- 
tary Bigger any cases of rebating or misrepresentation which 
may come to their attention. The association has the as- 
surance of Commissioer W. W. Collier that he stands ready 
and willing to exercise all the authority with which-he has 
deen legally vested to assist the association in establishing a 
ligh standard of ethics. A special fund has been collected 
ind the association has called the attention of all country at- 
‘orneys in the State to the matter of the vigorous prosecution 
of those who violate the insurance laws. 


Utah.’ 

The two principal speakers at the December meeting of the 
Utah association were Wesley E. King, general agent of the 
Accident and Liability Department of the Aetna Life for 
Utah, Iowa, Wyoming and Nevada, and Insurance Commis- 
sioner W. F. Done. The meeting was held at the Com- 
nercial Club, Salt Lake City, on December 20. Mr. King’s 
subject was “System in Selling.” The speaker demonstrated 
he necessity of the adoption of a plan, and showed how un- 
Manned effort generally fails. Mr. Done’s remarks had tc 
lo with a review of the recent Chicago conference of casu- 
ilty company officials, agents and commissioners. 


Utica. 
_ Systematic plans for stimulating attendance at the Cincin- 
lati convention were discussed at the December meeting of 
‘he Utica association. The following committee was ap- 
ointed to look over the matter: Edward C. Schwab, W. S. 
3utler and M. Oliver. 

The Committee on Education and Conservation, consisting 
x William H. Shaw, W. F. Wallace and James M. Hay, was 
“mpowered to secure speakers for courses on Life Insurance 
n the local Y. M. C. A. Academy and Business College. 

\ A feature which made this meeting particularly interesting 
Was the general discussion on “Income or Instalment Set- 
lements of Life Policies.” The discussion was so animated 
hat the usual closing hour, 8 o'clock, was prolonged to 
0:80 o'clock. 
West Virginia. 


The principal feature of the January meeting of the West 
/irginia association was an address on “Soliciting” by O. G. 
3eatis, superintendent, Bradstreet Commercial Agency. A 
uestion box proved an interesting feature of the meeting 
le many subjects of general interest were discussed. 








Trouble Proof «= Policies 


ISSUED BY THE 


Seria 
WIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 
General Agent 

ST. PAUL BUILDING 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Metropolitan District 
220 BROADWAY 


THAT’S WHY AGENTS HAVE A MIN. 
IMUM OF TROUBLE SELLING THEM 


Now Then! 





YOUR CARD 


as a representative of the “Oldest 
Life Insurance Company in America” 
will prove your best introduction 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Impregnable Strength 
Incomparable Dividends 
Maximum Benefits 
Minimum Net Cost 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 24 Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 








A BINDER FOR 


LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS 
WILL COST YOU JUST 


ONE DOLLAR 
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“Cheerful Yesterdays— 


Confident To-morrows”’ 


Our Field force is “Cheerful” over the 
yesterdays of 1913—both issues and deliv- 
eries were larger than in the phenomenal 
year 1912.. Our Field force is “Confident” 
in respect to the ““To-morrows” in 1914. 
Already they have made a fine start, and 
they face the future fearlessly, filled with 
faith in their country, with pride in their 
business, and with devotion to their Com- 
pany. 

Occasionally we have an agency open- 
ing for a delivering producer. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Mass. 





lf You Will Work 


as hard for The 
Prudential as the 
average man has 
fivtesss \ to work at his 
fcr im Own __ business, 
ie ; you will be 
amazed at the 
good results. 





We want Agents. Write to-day 
for particulars of agency. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance 
=== Company == 


(Incorporated by the State of New York. Stock Company.) 
THE COMPANY OF the People = BY the People FOR the People 
iA ARE RGO NS SS TO RANG RA US ent ia oma A ES 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies 
put together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It 
is a number considerably in excess of the combined population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
saltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1912 average one claim for 
every 54 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount 
$177.51 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1912 


536 por eey in number of Claims $256,199.07 per day in Pay- 


ments to Policy-~ 
holders and addition to Reserve. 


6 765 Bet. day in yee of 
’ re- . ° 
vived,  aneee a $148,616.61 ect ce jn in 


crease of Assets. 


$1,605,814.00 psczyin.Noz Insurance ¢9 694 966,102.00 


issued and revived. in Force 





Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be 
obtained of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States 
and Canada, or at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


ATNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 





Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 





Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 
factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE, Ad- 
dress: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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On the Officers and Eduration and Conservation Committers 
of All Doral Associations: 


Gentlemen—The Education and Conservation Committee of the National Association 
is glad to report most satisfactory progress in the work of the committee. 






























The arrangement made by President Clark with Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, to write the text-book is alone worth all the effort that has been put forth 
thus far in behalf of the Education and Conservation movement. The outline of this text- 
book, already submitted by Dr. Huebner and approved by the council and committee, shows 
that it will supply a want long felt on the educational side of Life Insurance. 

Work on the institutional advertising has taken definite form and if every member of 
the National Association could be supplied with the copy already prepared we would have 
pledges amounting to $250,000 instead of $25,000. 

There will be presented to the Executive Committee, at its mid-year meeting in New 
York, a complete and practical workable plan for publishing these institutional advertise- 
ments, even to the extent of identifying those who contribute toward the campaign, 1f such 
seems advisable, without detracting from the educational and institutional character of the 
advertisements. 

The committee has been much gratified with the comment which has accompanied 
pledges, and there is nothing disappointing and discouraging in the way the pledges have 
come in other than that the committee has positive knowledge that hundreds of men who 
intended to contribute have delayed sending in their subscriptions. 

The indorsement given the plans of this committee at Atlantic City, and subsequent 
action by the Executive Council, practically request the National Association to try out the 
plan and the committee are perfectly willing to stake their reputation for soundness of judg- 
ment upon what we propose to do with the $25,000 asked for. 

We must, however, have money, both for the educational work and the institutional 
advertising, and we now ask that all members of the National Association—especially man- 
agers—respond to the pledge sent them, so that in further completing plans before the meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee in April we will know the sentiment of the majority of the 
National Association. 

Let us give forth the example of a united front in this proposition, because even the 
most sanguine cannot see the tremendous advantage which will result from this nation-wide 
movement to the profession of Life Insurance in this country, and to the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in its future influence and accomplishments. 

Will you, therefore, bring this before your local association meetings at the first oppor- 
tunity? 

No actual cash will be called for before June or July. 

Yours very truly, 
WARREN M. HORNER, 
Chairman, 
Read and approved. Committee on Education and Conservation. 


ERNEST J. CLARK, 
President, National Association of Life Underwriters. 
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FORMER INSURANCE COMMISSIONER A. I. VORYS, OF OHIO, 
RENDERS IMPORTANT OPINION OF INTEREST ; 
TO ALL LIFE INSURANCE AGENTS. 





AN EXHAUSTIVE ARGUMENT ADVANCED THAT RENEWAL COMMISSIONS PAID SUBSE- 
QUENT TO FEBRUARY 27, 1913, ARE NOT TAXABLE UNDER THE INCOME TAX LAWS, — 





National President Ernest J. Clark and Vice-President Edward A. Woods Recommend Form to 
Be Used By All Agents In Making Returns, If Favorable Ruling 
Is Not Secured Prior to March 1. 


A few of the big Eastern companies have issued instruc- 
tions to their field forces concerning the method of comply- 
ing with the income tax law and dealing specifically with 
questions peculiar to the business. All agents, general agents, 
managers and other field representatives will, of course, make 
their returns on Form 1040, as required of all persons whose 
income exceeds the amount exempted. This applies also to 
the members of agency firms, who must make returns as 
individuals. It is required also, by the Internal Revenue De- 
partment, that there be included in the statement of income 
the profits of the co-partnership, whether these profits are 
apportioned and distributed or not. The Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue and the district collectors have authority to 
compel such a statement of undivided profits. 

Incorporated agencies make returns on the old excise tax 
form. Under the new law there are some changes from the 
old form. There is no exemption for corporations of $5,000, 
and dividends from other corporations must also be included 
in the income this year. 

It is interesting to note that the Internal Revenue Depart- 
iment has practically reversed itself in two rulings on the 
application of the tax to annuities. On request of the Union 
Central, the department held that payment of proceeds of 
policies, “whether the same be in a lump sum or in instal- 
ments, at the death of the insured, on a matured policy, or 
as annuities, no withholding of the tax is required.” This 
clearly exempts annuity payments; yet, in a later ruling made 
on the request of the Mutual Lite to pass on a specific case, 
Commissioner Osborn holds: “Any increment on purchase 
price of annuity is taxable income, and if in excess of $3,000 
and no exemption is claimed, tax must be withheld.” 


Renewals Not Taxable. 


This takes but a general view of the situation. The ques- 
tion which is at the present time of most interest to the 
members of the National Association is in connection with 
renewals. Notwithstanding rumors to the contrary, it is be- 
lieved that renewal commissions paid subsequent to Feb. 27, 
1913, but on business secured prior thereto, are not taxable 
under the income tax. It has been proposed that a concerted 
movement of all parties interested in securing a favorable 
ruling upon this be secured, and that if such action is not ob- 
tained prior to March 1, when returns must be made, all agents 
making returns withhold in the body of the income tax re- 
turn the renewals on- business secured prior to Feb. 27, 1913. 
But in order to comply with the law the following footnote 
should be appended. Emphasis should be placed upon the 
necessity of using the exact phraseology of the following 
form, and no local rulings should be requested by agents 
throughout the country: 

In addition to the above, I have received certain de- 
ferred payments or renewal commissions fully and com- 
pletely earned prior to February 27, 1913 (amounting to 


eee retro tee er eee ) as consideration for services 
rendered and expenses incurred in securing certain poli- 
cies of life insurance prior to said date, which I am ad- 
vised by counsel] and honestly believe are not “gains, prof- 


its or income, received by or accruing to me during the 
year for which the return is made” within the meaning 
of the Act of Congress of October 3, 1913, and therefore 
are exempt from taxation as income. 

Former Insurance Commissioner A. I. Vorys, of Ohio, has 
rendered an opinion that renewals as outlined above are not 
taxable, and this opinion will be found comprising the body 
of this article. , 

It is suggested by other able counsel concurring in Mr. 
Vorys’ opinion that the presentation of this case be made 
in concert, that it may be presented in the strongest possibic 
way by the proper counsel and a carefully selected case bu 
selected for the test, as the presentation of a less favorable 
case and by counsel who had not given most thorough con- 
sideration to the subject might secure an unfavorable ruling 
and prejudice all, and that, therefore, communication be made 
with National Vice-President Edward A. Woods. 

Tlaving made the return March 1, with the cause as stated, 
agents will have until June 1 to decide on the next step. 

Numerous citations supporting Mr. Vorys’ opinion, show- 
ing exhaustive investigation of the subject, will be furnishe 
to anyone interested, upon request, by addressing 

Enwarp A. Woops, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh. 

Following is the opinion of Hon, ‘A. I. Vorys, ex-Superin- 
tendent of Insurance of Ohio, on renewals under Income 
Tax. Law: 

Cotumsus, O., Jan. 29, 1914, 

“You have requested an opinion whether renewal commis- 
sions of a life insurance agent, paid in 1913 on business writ- 
ten prior to 1913, should be returned as income under the 
Federal Income Tax Law of Oct. 3, 1913. 

“You have stated that the commissions were earned in years 
preceding 1913; and that they represent the compensation otf 
the agent for services in prior years, in soliciting business for 
the company; that upon the acceptance of the policy and pay- 
ment of the initial premium, the company paid the agent a 
certain percentage of that premium and agreed to pay the 
agent a certain percentage of renewal premiums as they at: 
crue and are paid to the company; that the agent’s compen: 
sation is based solely on the service of soliciting the applica: 
tion and having the policy accepted and the initial premium 
paid; that the agent is not required to render any furthet 
service or do anything further to entitle him to the renewal 
commissions; and that the contract for the renewal commis: 
sions and right to receive them may be assigned to anothe! 
person, b 

“T am of the opinion that such renewal commissions om 
business so written and completed prior to 1913 are not re: 
quired to be returned as ‘income’ under the income tax 6: 
Oct. 3, 1913. 

“The sixteenth amendment to the ‘Constitution provides: 

“*The Congress shall have power to lay and collect 
taxes on income, from whatever source derived, 
without apportionment among the several States and 
without regard to any census or enumeration,’ 

“The (Congress was without the power to lay and collec 
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uch income taxes until this amendment became effective. 
The amendment did not become effective until it was pro- 
aimed i in 1913. 

“The income tax law prescribes penalties and forfeitures 

and probably is within the constitutional prohibition against 
oa” post facto laws, and the amendment would not be held to 
aave repealed to that extent the provision of Article I, Sec- 
tion 9, of the Constitution against such laws. 
' “Ty it can be said that the income tax is not a law imposing. 
penalties and forfeitures and, therefore, not within the pro- 
aibition against ex post facto laws, still a constitutional 
amendment, like a law, cannot be given retroactive operation 
by construction. The ‘sixteenth amendment does not speciti- 
cally authorize taxes on incomes theretofore earned. It pro- 
vides power ‘to lay and collect taxes on income, from what- 
ayer source derived.’ It clearly contemplates a tax on in- 
come as distinguished from capital or property which are 
sources of income. It is not retrospective, but prospective, 
comprehending not incomes of the past but incomes of the 
future. Future incomes from whatever source may be taxed. 
The source may be labor, business or praperty investments, 
but the earnings of the past, if unpaid, were capital when the 
amendment to the Constitution took effect. As such capital, 
they may be sources of income. Incomes from such capital 
may be taxed, but not the capital comprised in the outstand- 
ing unpaid wages or compensation fully earned before the 
Constitution was so amended. 


Income Defined. 


“Income has been defined as ‘that which is earned, remain- 
ing itself intact’ (30 Hun. 177). The amendment has made 
a clear distinction between income and its source. All in- 
‘comes of the future, whether from services, business or in- 
westments, are to be taxed. Unpaid compensation for work 
done before the amendment would be an investment ‘source’ 
of ‘income,’ if it draw interest after the amendment, but it 
is not ‘income’ liable for tax under the amendment. 

“The purpose of the amendment demonstrates that it does 
not authorize taxes on incomes earned before the amend- 
ment. Before the amendment incomes could not be so taxed. 
The amendment was adopted so as to authorize in the future 
what the Constitution did not permit. The amendment 
wrought a clear, substantive change. It draws a line between 
the past and the future. Before that line incomes are tax 
free. After that line incomes from all sources are taxed. 
The then capital becomes a source of income. Its accretions 
are income. Accretions to unpaid compensation, like inter- 
est, are income, but the unpaid compensation is capital, not 
income. Debts due for compensation for services rendered 
before the amendment are, like other debts, capital. Payment 
of such debts after the amendment cannot be denominated 
income. 

s The Sixteenth Amendment. 

“Trom these views it follows that the sixteenth amendment 
‘does not authorize taxation of incomes earned before the 
amendment took effect. 

“Tt is important to consider that sixteenth amendment and 
its: purpose before construing the income tax law, for the 
taw i is not free from ambiguity. 

“Tt may, however, readily be construed in harmony with the 
view that incomes earned before the amendment and before 

law are not to be taxed. 
| “The first declaration in the law is that there shall be levied 
and paid annually ‘upon the entire net income arising or ac- 
‘cruing from all sources in the preceding calendar year to 
every Citizen * * * a tax of one percenttim per annum 
upon such income.’ 

“Tf, as heretofore suggested, this law is within the constitu- 
tional prohibition against ex post facto laws, it could not be 
extended to past income, even though its language so de- 
clared. 

“But it does not specifically so declare. It does not speci- 
cally provide a tax on incomes earned or that have arisen 
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or accrued prior to the enactment of the law. As heretofore 
stated, retroactive operation will not be given by construction 
so as to subject to a tax interests acquired prior to the en- 
actment. To be given retroactive effect, a law must clearly 
so provide. 

“Another rule which prevails in construing revenue laws of 
the United States is that they must be construed strictly 
against the Government and in favor of the taxpayer, and 
that no person and no property is to be included within their 
scope unless explicitly placed there by the clear language of 
the statute.. In every case of doubt, such statutes are con- 
strued most strongly against the Government and in favor of 
the subjects or citizens, because burdens are not to be im- 
posed beyond what the statute expressly and clearly imports. 

“This first general provision in the income tax law refers 
to income arising or accruing from sources in the preceding 


calendar year. The words ‘in the preceding calendar year’ 
apparently modify the words ‘arising or accruing’ and the 
word ‘sources. Therefore, the ordinary meaning of the 


clause would be that the income must arise or accrue in the 
preceding year and from a source in the preceding year. This 
construction excludes incomes whose sources are services 
rendered prior to the preceding year. It would exclude earn- 
ings of previous years. 

A Prospective Statute. 

“That statute in language and in general tenor is prospective 
in its provisions. It contains no provision expressly making 
it retroactive. It contains no provisions which imply that it 
is intended to be retroactive. Like the sixteenth amendment 
which authorizes it, the statute is designed to tax the in- 
comes of the future—not the incomes ‘of the past. Thereto- 
fore, incomes are not taxed. They could not be so taxed 
under the Constitution. Thereafter, incomes are to be taxed 
as the amendment authorizes. The line is drawn at the 
threshold of the new taxation scheme. All prior accumula- 
tions are capital, and capital is not taxed by this law. There- 
after, all income, gains or profits, beyond the exemptions, are 
to be taxed. Income from the accumulated capital will be 
taxed. If that capital consists in part of debts due for serv- 
ices theretofore rendered, or debts due for profits of busi- 
ness theretofore transacted, the income from that capital will 
be taxed. Income from business thereafter transacted and 
income from services thereafter rendered will be taxed. But 
payments thereafter on debts for services theretofore ren- 
dered, or gains or profits in business, or trades theretofore 
conducted, are not incomes arising or accruing from sources 
in the preceding year, within the meaning of the statute. 

“T have given much consideration to the meaning of the 
words ‘arising, ‘accruing, ‘derived’ and ‘paid,’ and of the 
word ‘income,’ to the language of former income tax stat- 
utes and the corporation tax statute, and to omission of some 
of these words in other statutes. I have also carefully con- 
sidered Paragraph B of this statute, which attempts to fur- 
ther define ‘income’ ‘in whatever form paid.’ And there 
are many other provisions of this statute which must neces- 
sarily be studied. 

Difficult Questions. 

“Very serious and difficult questions arise in considering 
whether income earned in any year after this law was en- 
acted, but not actually paid until a subsequent year, shall be 
reported as income for the year it was earned or for the 
year it was paid. Upon such a state of facts the real sig- 
nificance of the words ‘arising,’ ‘accruing,’ etc., becomes 
very important. If the source of the income is labor, but 
the income is not paid within the year, but is evidenced by a 
promissory note or by an account, it may be said that the 
income under the statutory language ‘in whatever form paid’ 
has been paid by the note or account. It may be said that 
the income has arisea or accrued because the debt for the 
services has arisen or accrued. On the contrary, there is au- 
thority for the view that the income has not arisen or ac: 
crued and is not ‘income’ within the meaning of the law until 
it ‘has come in’ or until it has been paid in cash or its 
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acknowledged equivalent. Under such construction the earn 
ings of any given year would not be reported unless paid in 
that year. Such state of facts and construction of the law 
would permit tax dodging by not paying the tax in the year 
when the income is earned, because the income is not paid in 
that year, and not paying in the year when the income is paid 
because it was not earned in that year. 

“T assume that the courts will place a construction on this 
law that will not allow any such tax dodging, but will exact 
the tax on all incomes earned, arising and accruing after the 
Constitution was amended and the law was enacted. This 
may be by requiring annual returns on a revenue basis or on 
a cash basis. The statute may be susceptible of either applica- 
tion. If the revenue basis is adopted, then all good debts 
and accounts for income, gains and profits should be returned. 
If accounts considered good turn out bad, they can be charged 
off as losses in succeeding year. If accounts considered bad 
turn out good, they can be entered as profits in succeeding 
years. If the cash basis is established, then “income” will 
mean all income paid, although the source may have been in 
a year prior to the payment. 


Owner of Contractual Rights. 


“The question you present is, in my judgment, not involved 
in any such efforts at practical construction to aid in accom- 
plishing the purpose of this statute. The renewal commis- 
sions were completely earned before the Constitution was 
amended and this law was passed. They were chosen in ac- 
tion belonging to you. They constituted part of your capital, 
property and estate when this law became effective. The fact 
that their payment to you is contingent on the premiums be- 
ing paid to the insurance company does not affect the ques- 
tion. You were and are the owner of the contractual right 
to the commissions, the same as you would be the owner of 
an unconditional promissory note if given and held for your 
services. Any such promissory notes and all other property 
representing the accumulations and income of former years 
constituted your capital, property and estate at the time this 
law was passed. This constitutional amendment and this law 
are not intended to and do not tax the accumulations of jn- 
come before the amendment and law became effective. There- 
fore, the commissions earned before that time, but paid since, 
are not to be returned for taxation.” 
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LIFE INSURANCE—THE FOUNDATION OF INDIVID 
UAL RIGHTEOUSNESS. } 


A Profession Which Seeks to Move Mankind Out of the 
Infancy of Impulse to the Maturity of Foresight. ? 


By Rabbi Max Heller, New Orleans, La. 





This is an address which Rabbi Max Heller re- 
cently delivered before the Louisiana association. If — 
you are an agent obsessed with a small opinion of 
your mission; if Life Insurance merely spells Com- 
missions to you, make an earnest effort to see things 
from Rabbi Heller’s viewpoint. Have a SPIRITUAL 
BRACER with us.—Editor’s Note. 





The feeling often comes to me that, with the complications 
of modern life, the sphere of the pulpit has broadened im- 
measurably, the subjects have multiplied, a braver and more 
tactful treatment is called for; yet conservative as we guar- 
dians of the holy fire must naturally be, we are as yet far from 
having grown up to the new demands of the wider life. I will 
not take up your time with any attempt to enumerate all these 
perplexing and in their present forms virtually new problems 
of our industrial and commercial, our civic and social, our 
domestic and spiritual life; I prefer to plunge into the midst 
of my subject by confessing at once that time and again | 
have considered and weighed in my mind the propriety of 
devoting a sermon to the subject of life insurance. 


Other subjects, of course, belonging properly to the | 
higher realms of business,’ such as the ethics of financing | 
and brokerage, the moralities of the real estate busi- 
ness, the benefits and the evils of corporations, the 
responsibilities of directors and administrators, have 
often appeared to me as properly coming within the pur-— 
view of the pulpit, if only the minister could reach out for ” 
the intelligent mastery, the wide outlook and the discriminat- 
ing judgment which might throw upon all of these the higher ~ 
lights of humane benevolence and forward-looking justice; 
but out of all these higher commercial activities which - 
have such boundless powers of ploughing deeply into hu- — 
man lives and human hearts, none has seemed to me to 
mean so much, not only to the primal elements of human 
happiness, but to the foundations of domestic peace and 
of individual righteousness as does the profession whose 
representatives I have the honor of addressing. 


How little of information I have to offer you I am most — 
deeply conscious; more than almost any other devotee of a 
business pursuit, the average life insurance agent must have | 
the facts of his vocation at his fingers’ ends. But in all higher 
work the knowledge of detail may blind us to comprehensive — 
rules; and the minister has opportunities for entering into the 
intimacies of the home, into the privacies of the soul-life — 
which teach him to appreciate the ultimate working out at 
things, and enable him to study the operation of business from 
the human side. 


A Great Educational Agency. i 


There is one aspect particularly from which the work of the : 
life underwriter appeals to me as one of the great educational — 
agencies of our day. We speak of civilization as the great 
process by which the savage and the barbarian are lifted from — 
the level of the brute to that of the self-governing, peace- 
loving, broadminded and charitable citizen. And especially | 
we Americans who are believers in mechanisms and short-cuts, 
when we enumerate the agencies of civilization, we think of 
railroad and telegraph, of press and platform, of school and 
college. Weare apt to forget that of all civilizing and human- 
izing agents the greatest is that of home-building and home- 
making. The habits and principles inculcated in the home, 
they lay the true foundation of citizenship and character; the 
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self-control, the strength of will, the discipline of living ac- 
quired in the home, they form the pith and marrow of what- 


) ever energy, trustworthiness and endurance may form the real 


if 


( 


assets of a people’s strength. 

If, by these lights, we are to test our own standing among 
the world’s nations, we shall find ourselves, by universal 
agreement, afflicted with one characteristic foible, a wasteful- 
ness and an improvidence which seek their parallel among ad- 
vanced people the world over. We are wasteful and improvi- 

dent as a nation; we denude our forests, exhaust our soil, we 
argely waste our coal, gas and oil, our government, with few 
exceptions, is conducted by the most uneconomical of methods, 
wasteful in its building, in its publications, its franking privi- 
leges, its pension system and a thousand other hoary abuses 


’ that might be cited; we are, if possible, even more wasteful. 


through corruption and mismanagement, in our State and 
municipal administrations; but we are most remarkably and 
unpardonably wasteful in the management of our domestic 
economies and our personal expenses. 


No Hard and Fast Lines. 


Perhaps this particular province of our private lives may 
not seem to be the one with which the minister has any pro- 
fessional concern. In a narrow view of the minister’s sphere 
the spiritual welfare of humanity is his proper charge, the 
salvation of the soul may seem, to certain small minds, the 
one department of work which is reserved for him. But to 
the honest and thorough student of human soul-life there is 
no hard and fast line where the interests of the body and the 
welfare of the soul begins. Our bodies are the earthly homes 


' of our souls, not their prisons, but their potential sanctuaries 


which we neglect at our peril. Our duties to our dear ones, to 
the wife of our plighted troth, to the hostages which we have 


* given to fortune, are duties of the holiest and most responsi- 


ble class, but are expressed in food and clothing, in dollars 
and cents. These duties call upon us to exercise self-control 


_ in our personal indulgences, to practise habits of economy, to 


provide for emergencies of non-employment, of sickness and 
of death. 


“One Way Out.’’ 


Just how far the average American is living up to these 
duties we have no available statistics to give us exact figures ; 
but does not the most limited experience, the most superficial 
observation show him the inferior of the unsophisticated im- 
migrant in all or most of these respects? A friend, only 
lately, placed into my hands a book which has attracted a 
good dea! of attention, “One Way Out,” by William Carleton. 
This volume is not first in pointing out the hardships of the 
middle class under the present standards of living; but it 
claims to have found a way out, by asking the American to 
Jay hold of the opportunities of this country with the immi- 
grant’s earnestness, to cast off the bondage of conventional 
‘obligations, to live within his income and to achieve inde- 
pendence out of his amassed savings. The watchword of this 
author is: Immigrate, in other words, assume the conquering 
attitude of the foreigner who is new to the country and bends 
his neck to the task of becoming a leader, without aspiring to 
any social recognition or standing before he has won out. To 
my mind the evil is present, but the remedy is impracticable. 
The clerk or bookkeeper cannot, except in the rarest instances, 
go back to the work of digging tunnels; he can and he must 

learn the cleanness of foresight and the strength of will to 
apportion his income between the indispensable needs of the 
present and the imperious demands of the future, if he has a 


— future. 


It is here that the spread of life insurance signifies an 
education in providingness, a deepening and rationalizing 
ot family affections, the emancipation from humiliating 
charity, the growth of self-control and self-respect. These 
duties are solemn enough to be taught, again and again, 
in the Bible, whether it be by the example of a Joseph 
_ providing for famine during years of plenty or in com- 
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mending the ways of the ant to the sluggard or by prais- 
ing him who casts forth his seed in the morning. 

To large classes of our population the insurance agent is 
almost the only practical and forceful preacher of the duty 
of looking ahead. How many occupations there are, both com- 
mercial and professional, in which the workers earn com- 
fortable incomes without ever seeming able to accumulate any 
appreciable amount of capital! The physician, the lawyer, the 
commercial traveler, with many other classes of large earners, 
tell us that they are forced to live up to their incomes, that 
the laying aside of anything for their old age is virtually im- 
possible. To such people their neglect of duty comes home 
in the most shocking form when some friend of theirs, dying 
before his time, leaves his wife with perhaps a half-grown 
family in virtual destitution. I have seen such monuments of 
wrong in all their stages of suffering; and, on the other hand, 
as must be the experience of every minister, I have observed 
how keen an edge was taken from even the fiercest of sor- 
rows and the saddest of bereavements when they were unac- 
companied by the menacing specter of undeserved and often 
utterly helpless poverty. 


Duty by Pressure. 


When one sees, however, that despite all such lessons by 
far the largest number of people require outside pressure to 
perform this duty towards those who depend upon them, when 
one meets, in frequent instances, with parents and wives who, 
whether out of silly superstition, mawkish sentiment or child- 
ish improvidence, are not only indifferent to their plain inter- 
ests, but who sometimes even interpose all sorts of obstacles 
in the path of so important a step, one can only realize how 
necessary it is for every factor of publicity to strengthen 
and deepen a healthy public opinion which will demand pro- 
tection for the family, which will frown upon such remiss- 
ness as a species of selfishness which from intelligent people 
is unpardonable. 

Of late years there have been two movements in the insur- 
ance world which have made me, in common probably with 
many others of my profession, feel what a beneficent influence 
your sphere of activity is exercising on the education of the 
masses; I am referring on the one hand to what is called in- 
dustrial insurance, and on the other hand to the effective 
manner in which some insurance companies have begun to 
look after the health of their clients. The agent of the indus- 
trial insurance company is, to my mind, a valuable teacher of 
the habit of saving, a habit in which especially our lower 
classes stand in great need of training; humble though his 
work may seem, wasted in many instances, the huge mass of it 
in the aggregate probably mounts to a schooling of the intelli- 
gence, a spurring of ambition, a bracing of self-constraint the 
value of which all over the Union is beyond all approximate 
calculation, 


Health Campaigns. 


Nor was a more enlightened measure ever resolved upon 
than the recent health campaign of some of the insurance 
companies. That vast corporations of that kind understand 
the value of health in dollars and cents, that they are willing 
to go to vast outlays for a protection which their contract does 
no call for, all this certainly constitutes a public lesson of 
eminent value to teach, at one and the same time, how much 
science can do to prolong life and how solidly and infallibly 
it pays the community in general to protect the health of the 
individual. 


It is not easy for us to-day to realize how the world 
ever got along without the sheet-anchor of life insurance; 
we can hardly imagine how people managed in the early 
days when strong companies were liab'e to go by the 
board, much less how it was in still earlier days when 
the largest fortunes could be swept away, without any- 
thing left to fall back upon. 

But surely the experience must be a common one which 
has imbued me with a strong sense of gratitude towards the 
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whole fraternity of underwriters, the experience of the hap- 
piest relief which a young man has when, with burdens and 
obligations of many kinds, he has felt rather doubtful as to 
his chance of passing medical tests, and when at last he is 
told that he will be permitted to protect his dear ones from 
the danger of sudden want by interposing the mighty arm of 
a strong corporation between them and that danger. How 
much sweeter sleep becomes under that happy sense of 
security. 

Far be it from me for one moment to exaggerate the power 
and the worth of money; there is too much bending of the 
knee before Mammon for any lover of his kind to add voice 
to the deafening din; but there is, right by the side of our 
groveling before wealth and its trappings, a great deal of 
reckless disregard of the serious obligations which material 
life entails, a great deal of childish living in the moment and 
of the moment, which, in the enjoyment of the present hour, 
forgets the uplifted finger of the uncertain future. “Let us eat 
and drink, for to-morrow we die,” that is the unconscious 
philosophy of a great deal of happy-go-lucky living, of the 
genial moral indolence that ever waves all serious reflection 
aside as if it were a mere ghostly intruder at the festive ban- 
quets of life. “Let us enjoy with moderation, let_us be calmly 
ready for the emergency, for any day may be our last,”7 
that is the ripened philosophy of the soldier of duty ; 
to be one of the forces that move mankind out of the 
infancy of mere impulse to the maturity of foresight can- 
not but lend to your profession a dignity of its own 
among the most eminent factors that make for the uplift 
of humanity. 


a eS 


OFFICIAL NOTICE. 


TO THE SECRETARIES OF LOCAL ASSOCIA- 
TIONS: 


Your attention is called to Section VI of the Con- 
stitution of the National Association, which reads as 
Te 


“Each local association shall each year, immedi- 


follows: 


ately after its annual meeting and again within 
thirty days after June 1st, send to the secretary a 
correct roll of its officers and members on said dates, 
specifying their mail addresses, the companies they 
represent and in what capacity. Each association 
seeking admission shall furnish such roll with its 
application.” 

As the Executive Committee is anxious to obtain 
statistics as to the number of members which have 
been admitted to local associations as non-resident 
members, in accordance with an amendment to the 
Constitution at the Atlantic City Convention, please 
indicate the number of members of your assocation 
included in this class when making your returns to 
this office. Yours very truly, 

EVERETT M. ENSIGN, 


Corresponding Secretary. 








‘some 15 years by reason of our different callings. 


GEORGE M. WRIGHT, MAYOR OF WORCESTER, 
MASS., EMPHATICALLY ENDORSES LIFE | 
INSURANCE. . 
A Practical Enumeration of a Few of the Reasons for — 
Business Insurance as a Means of Perpetuating 
Prosperous Firms or Corporations. 





Mayor Wright delivered this address before a con- 
vention of agents of the Mutual Benefit, at Worces- 
ter. The mayor is president and general manager 
of the Wright Wire Co., which is one of the largest 
wire plants in the country. There are many agents 
who find that some particular class of prospects al- 
ways play the game of “follow the leader.” There- 
fore, this is a good article to show to some difficult 
prospect for corporation insurance.—Kditor’s Note. 

Your toastmaster and I have known each otner since early 
youth. We were schoolmates in our native town and grew 
up together as boys, but in early manhood were separated for 
Later it 
was a pleasure to both of us that circumstances brought us to- — 
gether again in this good old city of Worcester. 

About 15 vears ago \lr. MacGowan began his work of 
creating my enthusiasm for personal life insurance, and I be- 
came a thorough believer in it. A few years ago he began 
talking about business life insurance. That was a new idea, 
and he found out that, nothwithstanding we were natives of 
the same Worcester County town, in the Old Bay State, I had 
visited Missouri often enough to acquire ‘the characteristic 
desire of the people of that State, “to be shown.” He was 
after a time successful in convincing me that it was not only — 
desirable, but almost necessary that a business man situated 
like myself should carry business insurance on his life. In 
consequence I was induced to call to the attention of our 
directors what I felt and still feel was a most desirable action. 
With their hearty approval $100,000 of insurance was placed — 
upon my life for the benefit of the Wright Wire Company, 
and the following year enough more insurance was added to 
bring the total amount to $300,000. 

Beginning Early. 

Now I also carry a large amount of personal insurance for 4 
the benefit of my family, and I should like to say a few words — 
about personal life insurance. I believe that a young man . 
should begin taking life insurance as soon as he begins earn- 4 
ing money, because he ought early to begin making pro- 
vision for some return to others for all that has been done — 
for him, and also because the taking of life insurance en- 
courages thrift and the sense of obligation to others. By life © 
insurance a man makes it possible for his good intentions — 
to live after him, and he assures himself that his plans for 
mother, sisters, wife or children will, in a measure at least, 
be carried out should be die prematurely. 

Every thoughtful man can call to mind pictures of anxious 
widows and. helpless orphans whose numbers without the 
beneficent returns of life insurance would be a hundred-fold 
greater. 

Insurance money is like a great bank account; it means 
comfort and competence where otherwise in thousands of 
cases there would be wretchedness and want. Better than 
all the theories of charitable men and women is the “spot. 
cash” life insurance settlement in time of direst need. Per- 
sonal life insurance for one’s family has long been recog- 
nized as an economic necessity. Without it the whole social 
order would be affected most disastrously. 

So much for my belief in personal life insurance. Now I 
have come to believe that there is as great, if not a greater, 
field of usefulness for life insurance in the business world. Z 

There are many reasons why business insurance should b 
placed on the lives of partners in business, as well as the 
heads and leading spirits of large businesses and corporations, 
and I will undertake to enumerate a few of the most im-_ 
portant of them as they appear to me. 
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Every thoughtful business man appreciates the importance 
of perpetuating any thriving business, and that its discon- 
| tinuance or even temporary embarrassment is certain to in- 
_ flict far-reaching injury upon many innocent persons. There- 
| fore to-day we find many conservative concerns endeavoring 
to protect themselves and those interested in the enterprise 
_ against the possibility of crippling losses; and so they carry 
| fire, employers’ liability, burglary, credit, defalcation and 

other kinds of insurance. We are awakening to the tre- 
mendous importance of life insurance as one of the greatest 
safeguards to business assets and business permanency, a 
‘duty hitherto long neglected. 
It is easy to recover from fire and burglary losses, but 
_when the buiding energy, intelligence and possibly lifetime 
experience and business friendships are cut off in the death 
of perhaps one man the loss is great, indeed, and business 
life insurance alone furnishes indemnity for this kind of loss. 
_ There are many ways by which the life of a concern is 
endangered by the death of a big man in it. He may be 
its inventive genius, or he may be its moneyed man, or the 
one who has represented the concern in its relations with 
the banks, or by training or natural ability he has been the 
jnspiration of the selling force. The death of this man is 
“quite likely to cripple the concern for a time. A goodly sum 
of life insurance money would tide things over until a new 
-man can be found to fill the place. 


Difficulty of Settlements. 

In a partnership it often is a very difficult thing for the 

‘survivor to come to a reasonable settlement with the widow 
of the deceased partner, and many such concerns annually 
go out of business in consequence. Life insurance could 
| be and ought to be employed to prevent just such disasters. 
Often the partner with the capital would best conserve the 
interests of his family by business insurance that guaranteed 
| the return of the capital in case of his own death. 
| There are often several men in a large concern the death 
“of any one of whom would entail far greater loss upon the 
business than any fire or casualty, for ithe latter are pretty 
well covered by insurance. Also these losses may never occur. 
Death sooner of later is certain. I believe the time will come 
when every conservative business will carry life insurance 
-on its leading men, payable to the concern. 

When business life insurance was first called to my atten- 
tion it did not appeal to me. Why should we pay our large 
sums of money yearly for such insurance? Later I came 
to a proper appreciation of the matter. I was giving the 

best of my life to building up the business, not for myself 

alone, but for my family and those associated with me. It 
Was a matter of deep concern to me that the structure I 
"had Jabored hard to erect should not be weakened should I 
“be taken away. It was a matter of concern to me that the 
stock held by my family and friends and by those -who 
‘had bought it because of good faith in me and the com- 
pany should continue to yield them as good returns even 
187 was not here to watch over the company’s affairs. 


( Interim Often Fatal. 

I have always felt that no matter how good a man is, 
given time, you can find another to take his place. But in the 
interim a company is likely to suffer loss in one way or 
another, and money is needed to tide it over this period of 
experimentation. In our case we have reason to feel that 
our business life insurance has given increased confidence 
to our stockholders. Our banks from coast to coast are kept 
informed that the company carries $300,000 of life insurance 
‘om its president and general manager, and although our 
credit has been excellent, it has been increased because of the 
business life insurance we carry. A great mercantile agency 
‘has statéd that the taking of business insurance strengthens 
the credit of the firms taking it, and that the increased con- 
‘fidence it establishes is recognized in the mercantile com- 
munity and thus reflected through their mercantile reports. 

The commercial warfare for business success in mercantile 
and manufacturing fields has become so fierce and competi- 
tion is so close that it is only by transacting a large volume 












of business at small profits that any degree of success may 
be attained. As a result of this condition the credit system 
1s ‘More extended to-day than ever before. In fact, a bank 
has no goods to sell but the use of money. Most enter- 
prises are being carried by the aid of large credits, at least 
for a portion of each year. This credit is generally ex- 
tended on the basis of personal confidence in someone con 
nected with the corporation, and banks are more and more 
asking and, I believe, some day will require, as a general 
rule, business life insurance to protect them in case of the 
death of the member with whom they deal or the guiding 
genius or employes upon whose business or technical skill and 
experience the success of that particular enterprise depends. 

T would be glad to see my enthusiasm for this form of busi- 
ness protection—commercial life insurance—become so con- 
tagious that you would be all busy writing it. It would mean 
fewer business failures with their attendant hardships and dis- 
couragement, and, by making prosperity. permanent, would 
greatly increase the sum total of human happiness. 





GIVE "EM MORE GAS. 
By Robert J, Mix, Manager Prudential Insurance Co., New York City, 


Yowre spinning along over a nice bit of country road— 
everything’s going smoothiy and your car’s working fine—till 
you come to the foot of a long hill! Now, what are you 
going to do? (Leave things just as they are and let her 
wheeze and pant and struggle and finally give out before she 
gets to the top? \No, sir—nothing of the sort; you're going 
to give ’er more gas—that’s what you're going to do—and, 
when you give her the ‘gas she’s going to take that hill like 
a breeze! You can’t take the hill away and you can’t go 
through it—the only way to do is to get over it somehow, 
wherefore you “give ‘ér the gas” and over she goes! 

"Pears like some of you good fellows have come to a hill, 
and there’s- just one thing in this world (and only one) for 


_ you to do—clap on more power—“give ’er more gas!” 


It has been reported to me that in certain commercial lines 
business conditions are temporarily unsatisfactory, but I’m 
going to be hard-hearted enough to say that I don’t think 
that that. fact is a sufficient excuse for the failure of any 
earnest, determined agent to do a good, fair volume of busi- 
ness during these coming months. There are several mil- 
lions of people within a radius of five ‘miles from my desk, 
and no man.can make me believe that among all these mil- 
lions, the active, ambitious, hustling agent can’t find plenty 
of prospects whether “general business conditions” are good 
or otherwise! ‘Moreover, there are a great many profes- 
sionai men, salaried people and men engaged in certain lines 
of business who are just as prosperous as ever they were— 
making lots of money. Find out who they are and get after 
them—specialize on them if necessary! 

It may be that heretofore you’ve found it practicable to 
write a fair business by interviewing an average of a half- 
dozen people a day, but perhaps you’re now finding that your 
daily half-dozen calls aren’t producing enough business for 
you. Very well, then, you'll simply have to see a dozen or 
more people a day—youw'll have to give ’em more gas! Aren't 
you willing to do that? Jf you’re not, then I can’t see what’s 
going to happen to you during these coming months—it looks 
as though you'd lie there at the foot of the hill till the cows 
come home! 

The question with every one of you is not “shall I or shail 
I not do a good business for the balance of this year?” but 
“how am I going to do a good business for the balance of 
this year?” If you’re right there at the foot of the hill, the 
problem is not “am I going to get over it?” but “how am | 
going to get over it?” for over it you must go, my brother! 
It’s the old, old proposition that you have to face. The dif- 
ficulty is there, the obstacle is in your path—very well—it 
must not stay your progress—you must surmount it! 

For your own sake, I ask you to face the situation with 
open eyes! Lets not make excuses during these coming 
weeks but play the man—play the man—and give ’er more gas! 
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“THE GAME IS NEVER OVER UNTIL THE LAST 
PLAY IS MADE.” 


The Successful Life Insurance Agent a Player in One 
of the Greatest Games of Life—The Necessity 
of Great Attention to the Proper Use 


of “Side Lights.’’ 
By Hubert H. Ward, Manager: Pacific Northwest, Pacific Mutual Life 
4 Insurance Co. 








Mr. Ward’s contribution this month is particularly 
interesting and replete with inspiration for the agent 
who needs encouragement. It is warranted to give 
a knock-out blow to the most stubborn case of the 
“blues.”—Editor’s Note. 








The above quotation applies to life itself and it applies 
to almost everything pertaining to life. Life itself is a “game” 
and we are all “players” in that game. The more we under- 
stand the game the more proficient do we become as players, 
and with our increased knowledge of life does our increased 
proficiency in the play itself become demonstrated. I never 
like to look upon the business in which I am engaged as a 
mere something from which I am obliged to wrest dollars. 
It is interesting at times to philosophize on’ our work, to study 
the side lights as they play upon that work. 


In illustration, how tame the average light opera, grand 
opera or spectacular play of any nature would be were it not 
for the assistance rendered the setting of the play by the use 
of the calcium lights. \Probably no profession or business 
has made as great improvements in its manner of presenta- 
tion as has the profession of theatricals since the days of 
Shakespeare, when his players were first presented in a barn 
and with none of the accessories furnished by the modern 
stage setting. 


The world itself is a stage and we are the players and our 
acting is good, bad or indifferent, according to the way in 
which we master our subject and in which we make use of 
the mechanical devices of the “side-lights” furnished us by 
others. 


Player in a Great Game. 


The successful life insurance salesman is a player in one 
of the greatest games of life. In order that he may make his 
play a success he must pay great attention to the proper use 
of the “side-lights,” not only the “side-lights” appertaining to 
the life insurance business but those appertaining to human 
nature itself. Human nature is a peculiar and elusive propo- 
sition. Like capital, it is timid. It must be coaxed, attracted, 
and having been won it must be treated right to be retained. 


Your prospect is like the brook trout. You must angle 
for him. You must have the right fly and you must have 
the sinker of such a weight as will put that fly before the 
nose of your fish. Having got your prospect on the line by 
the use of the proper accessories which are furnished you 
by others it is then necessary for you to begin a series of 
intelligent maneuvering to keep that prospect on the line. 
You must know when to reel the line in and the most deli- 
cate part of the whole operation is the psychological moment 
when you undertake to transfer your prospect from the water 
in which he has been disporting himself to the basket in 
which you would place him. 


Every life insurance salesman is in a sense a fisherman, 
and I sometimes think that one of the helpful side-lights for 
the life insurance salesman would be the reading of Sir Isaac 
Walton’s book called “The ‘Complete Angler.” 


Look upon your work as a game, a something in which 
you will take pride in accomplishing that for which you set 
out, from the standpoint of winning the game as well as from 
the standpoint of winning dollars which go with the game. 








The average fisherman gives the day to his favorite sport 
not primarily for the number of fish which he may bring 
home, but for the pleasure of the sport and for the healthful 
exercise which he derives from it. You, as a life insurance - 
salesman, should derive your real pleasure from the knowl- 
edge that you have furnished protection against the storms 
of life to the dependent ones of the prospect whom you have — 
written for life insurance. If you, as a life insurance sales- 
man, can early acquire this mental attitude toward your busi-_ 
ness you will find that the material returns, which are so 
necessary for all of us engaged in the game of life, will come © 
as logical sequence, and frequently those material returns will — 
come in a larger and more rapid manner by making the — 
thought of the material side secondary in your mind to the 

thought of the beneficial side of your work. ' 


The quotation which heads this letter was given to me by 
a friend of mine who used it not long ago as a telegram to 
certain business associates who expected him to meet with 
defeat in a certain business matter in which they were en- 
gaged, where the “odds” seemed to be against him, but he 
won—he won by surmounting the odds which were against 
him, and he also won because the proposition had merit. His — 
desire to win would not of itself have enabled him to win — 
had it not ‘been for the fact that his proposition had merit. 
It was necessary that the tzvo should be in combination, his 
oun desire to win and the merit of his proposition. 


The Desire to Win. 


This is true in life insurance. Your proposition may be 
exceedingly meritorious, but you as a life insurance salesman 
will never get anywhere with it, no matter how meritorious 
it may be, unless you may have within you the desire to win. — 
On the other hand we occasionally find a life insurance sales- — 
man who has the desire to win but who is attempting to rep- f 
resent a proposition or a company which is not meritorious. — 
We also find the life insurance salesman with the desire to — 
win lacking in a knowledge of the business sufficient to enable | 

; 
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him to. put that desire into execution. This business of yours 
and of mine is one of “(Brains versus Brains,” and in any 
undertaking involving “Brains versus Brains” do not lose 
sight of the fact, Mr. Agent, that “the game is never over 
until the last play is made.” 


If you are discouraged, if you are down-hearted, if you — 
fee] dumpy, shake off the trouble, no matter what that trouble © 
may be. First fill yourself with the desire to win, and then 
having filled yourself with that desire, get into the game with — 
a whole soul. Play the game as it-should be played and never 
lose sight of the fact that “the game is never over until the 
last play is made.” : 


















The Golden Rule. 


There is no business which demands a higher ethical stand- 
ard than that of life insurance. There is no business where 
sterling worth and character count more. A man talks with 
his family physician, in whom he reposes all confidence, about 
the welfare of his dear ones; he confides to his attorney the 
matter of his estate. ls it not for the life insurance salesman 
to win such a place in the community that his advice will be 
sought by those who would make provision for their families. 

A striking feature of our association is the large number of 
young men who belong to it. The spirit of brotherly love and 
co-operation has helped to make this the best day for our 
business the world has seen. If the standards of the busi- 
ness are higher than they were ten years ago they may be 
elevated higher still. I believe that all will agree that if thi 
is done it must be done largely by the young men, 

Life insurance is tle embodiment of an ideal. It expresses 
the forethought and love of the dead for those whom they 
leave behind. Is it not true that a business which is an ex- 
pression of man’s noblest and best impulses should be con- 
ducted in a manner to represent the highest ideal of co-opera~ 
tion and brotherhood ?—Arthur E. Brigden. " 
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ASSOCIATION OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS 


of the reserves. 


COMPILE STATISTICS ON POLICY LOANS. 


$456,000,000 Represents the Amount of Policy Loans 
and Fremium Notes Outstanding to Policy- 
holders at the Close of 1911. 


In an endeavor to ascertain the causes of the rapid increase 
in the mortgaging of life insurance policies in recent years, 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents has segregated 
by State lines $456,000,000 policy loans and premium notes 
outstanding to policyholders at the end of 1911. This inves- 
tigation, which has just been finished, shows that the policy- 
holders of certain recognized groups of States are much 
larger borrowers on their life insurance than are the people 
of other sections. Those credited with being the smallest 
borrowers are the. people of the Central Northern States, 
the loans in that section amounting to 13.49 per cent. of the 
reserves estimated for that district. It is stated that the 
largest borrowers are the people of the Pacific Coast sec- 
tion, the policy loans and notes there being 20.09 per cent. 
The average for the United States for the 
same year, 1911, was 15.98 per cent. The reserves from 
which this sum of $456,000,000 was borrowed amounted to 
$2,853,000,000. These figures and percentages are based on 
the United States business of American companies holding 
92 per cent. of the total assets of the life insurance com- 
panies of this country in 1911. 

The investigation also included the segregation by States 
of policy loans and premium notes outstanding in 1907, held 
by fourteen companies having two-thirds of the assets of the 
United States life insurance companies that year. As these 
same 14 companies were included among the 389 reporting in 
1911, the association is enabled also to present comparative 
figures showing the policy loan development by States and 
by sections of the country for the period from 1907 to 1911 
on two-thirds of the business. 

The per cent. of increase of the 1911 ratio of policy loans 
and premium notes to reserves over the 1907 ratio for such 
loans and notes to reserves varies from 10.74 in the New 
England States to 37.93 in the Southwestern States for the 
two-thirds of the business indicated. 


The results of this investigation and also data showing the 
annual growth of policy loans from their inception are con- 
tained in a report submitted by Robert Lynn Cox, general 
counsel and manager of the association. This report ap- 
pears as an appendix to the procesdings of the seventh an- 
nua! meeting of the association, wnich have just been issued. 

In compiling this geographical distribution of policy loans, 
the association had recourse to the general investment statis- 
tics previously contributed to it on two occasions by a large 
number of companies in connection with meeting the argu- 
ments of supporters of legislation to compel local invest- 
‘ments by life insurance companies equalling 75 per cent. of 
‘their reserves in different States. These two sets of orig- 
‘inal statistics grouped policy loans and premium notes by 


_ States, as they did all the other classes of investments held 


| 


by the companies. It, therefore, was possible to utilize fully, 
in the investigation just closed, all the figures as to loans and 
“notes. 

5 Much more than half a billion dollars of life insurance 


' protection will be lost to widows, orphans and other bene- 


ficiaries as a result of the policy loans now outstanding, ac- 
cording to the report. It is declared that experience shows 
that a large proportion of the insurance protection withdrawn 
by policy loans is never replaced, the money being invested 
elsewhere or wasted. 

@ In making the report public, Mr. (Cox says that no conclu- 
‘sions are stated in it. “The figures, which speak for them- 
“selves as to the extent and distribution of the policy loan 
Practise, are presented to the American public,” he said, “in 
the hope of stimulating a study of the underlying reasons 


| for the recent large expansion in such loans and the presenta- 
, tion of remedies therefor.” 


Ira G. Flocken, M.A. 


SPECIAL COURSE OF LECTURES AT THE UNIVER- 
SITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


Pittsburgh Association Responsible for Excellent and 
Comprehensive Course of Study on Life Insur- 
ance Under the Direction of Prof. 

Ira G. Flocken, M.A. 


That life insurance is a subject of intense interest, that 
it may be discussed in a broad and practical way, that, con- 
trary to popular knowledge, or lack of knowledge of the 
subject, its mysteries can easily be explained will undoubtedly 
be realized by the students of the University of Pittsburgh 
and others who may attend the course of lectures recently 
arranged by the Pittsburgh association. This course is con- 
nected with the regular course of life insurance study in the 
evening school of economics and finance of the university. 
The course and the lectures are scheduled for the Monday 
evenings of the second semester, Feb. 2 to June 1, the lec- 
tures dating fortnightly from Feb. 16, Anyone, whether a 
regular student of the university or not, by paying a small 
fee, may take the entire course, which includes the study 
of Prof. Gephart’s “Principles of Life Insurance” and the 


‘Yale Readings in Life Insurance” under the direction of 


The eight lectures are free to the general public and form 
part of the country-wide educational and conservation move- 


ment started at the Atlantic City convention. The local com- 
mittee, composed of Charles W. Scovel, former president of 


the national body; Thomas S. Pomeroy, of the New England 


Mutual, and Chauncey O’Neill, of the National Life of Ver- 
mont, has arranged for these practical talks to be give 
the association's strongest men, as follows: : 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 
Evening School of Economics, Accounts and Finance. 
Second Semester (1914) Mondays, 7A5 Ps Me 
LIFE INSURANCE COURSE. 
Under Prof. Ira G. Flocken, M.A. 


With Lectures under Auspices of Pittsburgh Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 


n. by 


Feb. 2—Registration and Introduction. 
Feb. 9—History of Life Insurance. 
Feb. 


16—Lecture: “Life Insurance, the Institution,’ Ed- 
ward A. Woods, manager, Equitable Life. 
(1) What It Is, and Whose. 
(2) Its Services to the Community (a) Econ- 
omic; (b) Social. 
(3) State Operation, Regulation, Taxation. 
23—Mortality Tables. 
2—Lecture: “Services for the Family, or the State,” 
Charles W. Scovel, associate general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life. 
(1) Lump Sums at Death: (a) Burial, ete.; 
(b) Liquidation of Estate. 
(2) Incomes for Years, or Single Life. 
(3) Incomes for Successive Lives, with prin- 
cipal at End. 
Mar. 9—Theory of Life Insurance. 
Mar. 16—Lecture: “Services for Old Age; for the Busi- 
ness,” Graham C. Wells, manager, Provident 
Life and Trust. 
(1) Old Age Incomes and Endowments. 
(2) Partnership, Corporation and Group In- 
surance. 
Mar. 23—Premiums. 
Mar. 30—Lecture: “The Policy Contract,” Frank L. Sage, 
general agent, Mutual Benefit Life. 
(1) Common Clauses (Beneficiary, 
etc.). 
(2) Special Provisions (Use of Dividends, 
Total Disability, etc.). : 
(3) Kinds, and Their Uses. 


Feb. 
Mar. 


Loan, 
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Apr. 6—Premiums. 
Apr. 13—Lecture: “Organization and Administration,’ 
Edward O’Neil, general agent, National Life 


of Vermont. 
(1) The Company and Its Departments. 


(2) Investments. 


? 


Apr. 20—Reserve. 

Apr. 27—Lecture: “Medical Services of Life Insurance,’ 
Dr. H. A. Baker, medical director, Pittsburgh 
Life and Trust. 

(1) Selection, Standard and Sub-Standard. 
(2) Mortality Studies, Vital Statistics. 
(3) Conservation of Health. 

May 4—Relation of State and Life Insurance. 

May 11—Lecture: “The Field and the Agent,” Ernest J. 
Clark, president, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, Baltimore. 

(1) Possibilities of the Field. 
(2) Increasing Responsibilities of the Agent. 
(3) Demand for College Men. 
May 18—Compulsory Insurance. 
May 25—Lecture: “Permanence of Life Insurance,” H. D. 
aise: W. English, general agent, Berkshire Life. 
(1) Inherent Stability. 
(2) Safeguards. 
(3) Future Trends. 
June 1—Examinations. 





New Association at Atlantic City. 

As one of the direct results of the Atlantic ‘City conven- 
tion, it now seems quite probable tiat a local association will 
be organized at that place. ‘A number of local insurance men 
met recently in the office of William C. Walker & Son, local 
managers for the Fidelity Mutual, and discussed matters rela- 
tive to the general good of the profession. It was decided 
to employ an attorney to draft a proposed amendment to the 
insurance laws of New Jersey to prevent twisting. Those 
piesent at the meeting in question were: Howard R. Cloud, 
Penn Mutual- Life; William C. Walker, Fidelity Mutual ; 
Ralph H: Bogle, New York Life; Granville H. Steelman, jirg 
Moessachusetts Mutual; Edward A. Wilson, Mutual Life of 
New York, and J. ‘A. Vance, Prudential. 





Why a Man Should Insure. 

A man’s wife is dependent upon him for support. Sup- 
port means money, Few men save much; they are in dan- 
ger of losing what they do save, which if followed by an 
early death leaves no estate for the wife’s support. 

A few dollars a year paid now for life insurance means 
several thousand dollars when it is most needed. 

Children tieed: support, money, shelter, food and clothing, 
as well as the wife, but children need more—an education— 
one that takes years and much money to get; the education 
they would get if their father lived. Insurance of a suf- 
ficient amount will assure the wife and children all the neces- 
sities of life, and some of the luxuries and an education. 

A man’s first creditors are his wife and children, next his 
father and mother. Business, however, does not recognize 
love and devotion, but demands dollars for dollars. A man 
should insure heavily enough to: 

Pay off all debts, taxes and mortgages, and have enough 
left to 

Support his wife for life and his children to maturity. 

No man need do more than that—but none can do less 
and die with his face to the light. No man dies twice; if 
he could he would be heavily insured the second time. The 
poorer a man may be, the greater the need of insurance. 
The rich man needs insurance to protect his estate. It’s 
not man’s fault if he dies. It is man’s fault if he dies and 
his death means a loss to those who trusted him and a 
burden for his friends to bear.—Travelers’ Bulletin. 


REPAYMENT OF POLICY LOANS. 


The Difficulty of Dealing With Policyholders Who Are 
Indifferent, Speculative or Unfortunate. 










By O. W. Carpenter, General Agent, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
Cleveland, O. ; 


It may be assumed that inasmuch as policy loans are a 
matter of policy contract by reason of the public demand, 
both by competition and legislation, that a company is safely 
guarded by the limits of the reserve, the surrender charge 
and the security of the policy itself, with the result that, in ~ 
the event of lapse, there is safety to the company, fairness 
to the withdrawing policyholder and no unusual hardship to 
the persistent policyholders. Nevertheless, there is loss to” 
all interested parties under a lapsed policy, and the danger 
of a policy loan is that it becomes a deferred surrender, in 
which event the company almost invariably loses a healthy - 
policyholder, the premium and interest income is surely lost 
to fhe company and consequently the agent’s renewal fades — 
away. Then, less selfishly, but even of greater importance 
is the extravagance of the policyholder, who, by lapse loses . 
the very estate he for years has been trying to create. Nor 
does the loss end there, but increases when the applicant takes 
out another policy at an advanced rate. The policyholder 
always wastes when he lapses insurance. 8 


There are certain circumstances under which loans should 
not be depreciated, such as loans on endowment policies 
approaching maturity, loans on policies yielding no income 
to the company or agent, such as paid out or paid in policies, — 
There should be no objection to lending to the thrifty policy- 
holder, or to the wealthy policyholder, for these classes ordi- 
narily will maintain their interest and repay their loans. ; 


Problems of Importance. 


~—- 


‘But we have in addition to these the shiftless policyholder, — 
the indifferent policyholder, the speculative policyholder and~ 
the unfortunate policyholder—and the handling of these vari- 

ous classes constitutes our problem. The unfortunate man 
suffering from sickness, financial reverses or loss of position — 
is justified in making a loan, and if he fails to keep up his 
interest, pay his premium and repay his loan, that is an addi- 
tional misfortune, probably beyond his control, and, if so, . 
certainly beyond ours. The shiftless man, the speculator and _ 
those who do not have a sacred regard for their insurance, 
form a class that is susceptible to proper efforts on our part 


When a policyholder comes into our offices and desires a 
loan we should endeavor to feel out the situation. By a lit- 
tle diplomacy we can ascertain whether it is necessary to 
make the loan, whether it is not possible to secure the money 
from some other source, gradually leading up to where we 
can point out to the policyholder that his policy is among 
the most sacred assets in his possession; that in making a 
loan against the policy he not only lessens the amount of 
insurance he is carrying, but that he is mortgaging the estate 
of his wife and children, and that it should be the last thing 
he sfiould touch for his own benefit. 



















SS 


Of course, this will not often have a deterring influence, | 
especially since the loan value has been one of the prominent 
factors guaranteed him in the sale of his policy, but seedg o 
higher appreciation have been sown and the applicant is ther 
prepared for the next step consisting of the matter of details 
of the loan; that it is to his interest and to the interest of 
the comany to have the policy unencumbered, and for the | 
purpose of assisting him in the repayment of his mortgage, 
the company will accept his note for the full amount for a 
year, with the privilege of partial or full payments any time 
before that time, and that if there be any doubt of repay- 
ment within the year the company will extend to him the 
privilege of annual repayments extending over a period of 
five years. 


And right here I desire to state that the Company made 
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a wise move for the repayment of policy loans when they 
changed the time of repayment from five years to one year, 
| or partial payments extending over five years, but unless the 
| agent impresses on the borrower the fact that he should 
lift the mortgage against his policy at his earliest oppor- 
tunity, and that the Company expects him to meet these notes 
when due, the sole object aimed at by the Company in re- 
- ducing the time of its loan notes, will be lost, and instead of 
| having more repayment of loans, we will have more renewals 
of loan notes. 


All agents, cashiers and general agents should regard a 
loan as an infringement on a sacred estate, the privilege to 
| be exercised only under the direst necessity. They should 
_plead for early repayment; urge this for the policyholder’s 
_benefit; and by similar suggestions should endeavor to 
change the mental attitude of the borrower. So that when 
the indifferent policyholder thinks of a loan on his policy as 
the first available asset in time of adversity, an educational 
and persuasive talk, such as I have briefly hinted at, world 
bring about a different mental regard for his policy, would 
_ revive the feelings which were engendered by the agent who 
| sold him his first policy, would reclaim the reverence lost by 
disregard; in short, a higher appreciation of life insurance 
| would be instilled, resulting in prompter payment of interest, 
‘more repayments of policy loans, and fewer lapsed policies. 








THE VALUE OF SYSTEMATIC WORK. 


|The Best Plan Is One That Is Progressive, Showing Re- 
sults at Its Various Steps and Not Dependent 
on a Sudden Burst of Speed. 


(" 


By Charles J. Rockwell, Field Supervisor, the Edward A. Woods 
Agency, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Beyond a doubt every agent has determined that he will 
)make his spring business the best of his career; and that he 
will put forth his best efforts to make it so. But just what 
plan of work he has settled on, if any, is not so clear to him. 
Determination is a necessary and quite important part of 
an agent's equipment for work; but alone it will not accom- 
;plish much. There must be a plan, carefully worked out, 
clearly understood, and followed absolutely. 





The old idea of work hard to-day, and let to-morrow take 
care of itself, is gone, with other old and exploded ideas 
jand notions. The salesman who succeeds to-day is follow- 
ing a definite plan of action laid down by himself or his 
manager. The doctrine of luck and chance is obsolete, and 
we have in its place to-day scientific methods and systematic 
|work; and from these follow, as certainly as day follows 
the dawn, the golden harvest of better results secured more 
| easily. 

















In other lines educated, systematic salesmanship has super- 
seded the old order of unorganized, haphazard ways and 
nethods; and if we would meet the merchants, manufac- 
yurers and big business men on an equal footing, we, too, 
j must adopt the plan they have found so successful and sys- 
‘ematize our work. Scientific salesmanship systematically ap- 
jolied will be generally recognized and adopted by employers 
»f large numbers of salesmen within the next five years, 
hyecause of the lessons being taught them by its successful 
| pplication to-day; and we may say without hesitation that 
;he men in our own profession whose achievements stand 
} ut before us in such dazzling glory, are the ones who Have 
|‘mployed the highest degree of system in their work. 


i 
{ 
i 
{ 
| 
| 










From the days of our childhood we have been taught that 
vishing for something will, alone, not bring it; we must do 
omething to get it; and even a strong determination to 
j'chieve something is but a step beyond wishing for iz, un- 
| 28s we go another step and adopt a definite plan of action, 
| irectiy leading up to and having for its final and ultimate 
(nd the result we aim at. This must be a plan we can and 





will follow. It must be possible, clearly conceived and not 
visionary. It must be a progressive plan, showing results 
at its various steps, and not dependent on a grand finale or 
sudden burst of speed to complete it. It must be a true 
system, 


Such a plan would:be for each agent to set for himself a 


certain volume of business to be secured during the re- 


mainder of this year. To divide it by the number of months 
remaining of the year to get his monthly quota; then by 
the number of weeks in each month. Then set out to pro- 
duce that amount or more each and every week remaining 
of this year. Can we do it? Of course we can do it! Noth- 
ing is impossible that has ever been done. A steady and 
regular weekly production is not only possible, as shown by 
the records of many others, but it will soon under the new 
order of salesmanship become common. And from being 
common it is but one step to being compulsory. 


But present methods, unless planned with the idea of 
steady production in mind, cannot be relied upon to accom- 
plish it. It need hardly be said that to become a steady pro-. 
ducer you must first be a steady worker. Not a little-work- 
to-day; none-at-all-to-morrow, and_ then a-heart-breaking 
finish-the-day-following style of work will never do in the 
world. You must follow a plan of work calculated to bring 
the results you strive for. You must work every day, and 
do an equal amount of work every day; see a equal minimum 
number of people every day, and give an equal number of 
good earnest interviews every day. You need not fear that 
your work will become machine-like; it cannot do so; meet- 
ing so many different people will bring out different prob- 
lems to be met, and keep your work sufficiently interesting. 
And even if it does become somewhat machine-like, but suc- 
cessful, is that not to be preferred to interesting, work-when- 
I-please-and-fail methods? 


The Pacific Coast Membership Contest. 


The officers of the National Association and members of 
the Executive Council have been greatly interested in the 
membership contest of the Pacific Coast associations. It wili 
be recalled that William L. Hathway, Hubert H. Ward, 
John N. Russell, Jr., and W. D. Mead offered a trophy to 
be awarded on the basis of increased membership, the first 
period of the contest to consist of the months of November 
and December, 1913. C. I. D. Moore, secretary of the Pacific 
Mutual, was chairman of the committee of award, and has 
just announced that the Puget Sound association won the 
cup in the first period of the contest. This association will 
hold the trophy for the six months ending June 30. The fol- 
lowing list indicates the increase in membership in the five 
Pacific Coat associations: Puget Sound, 94; San Francisco. 
6; Portland, 3; Los Angeles, 60; Tacoma, 15. 





You are not abreast with the 
times if you do not possess a 
copy of the proceedings of the 
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THE TAXATION MATTER. 


Of all unjust impositions on the American public, 
the greatest is the taxation of Life Insurance funds ) 
beyond the amount necessary for efficient super 
vision by State authorities. There is no good argu- 
ment to the contrary. The policyholders of legal 
reserve companies of this country—the land of the 
FREE and the home of the BRAVE—paid during 
the year 1912 approximately $13,000,000 for the 
PRIVILEGE of being permitted to insure their lives 
so that their dependents would not in future years 
be a burden to the State. 


The provident people of the United States of 
America—a nation born in a bitter struggle against 
TAXATION WITHOUT REPRESENTATION=— | 
are now legally compelled to submit to a form of taxa- 
tion as indefensible as that which was foisted upon the 
Colonists. And it was the same old spirit of ’76, | 
always present in an American gathering, which en- 
graved the archives of the National Association at the 
Atlantic City Convention, a mighty protest praying | 
for relief from further exactions, which would in- 
crease this extortionate levy to the extent of possibly 
$6,000,000. | 





All members of fie National Association are familiar 
with the story of the results accomplished by the 
Atlantic City resolution, which called upon Confer ence 
Committee of the Senate and the House to strike from 
the Income section of the Tariff Bill that section which 
taxed the refunds to policyholders. This resolution, 
telegraphed to President Woodrow Wilson and to all 
members of the Conference Committee, supported by 
the personal work of Edward A. Woods, Lawrence 
C. Woods, Henry J. Powell, John Dolph, Ernest J 
Clark and others not identified with the National 
Association, saved the policyholders in legal reserve 
companies over $3,000,000. . 




















When, at the Convention, the taxation matter wa 
discussed, and afterward, when it became appareni 


field staked out for other agencies. 
motives which gave birth to this view of the matter, f 


activities of association members in its support, 
veloped the greatest and most complete coup in thi 
history of Life Insurance and legislation. 
this was the first spectacular demonstration of 
power of the National Association is no reason t0 
assert that it should not have been attempted. Indeed 
it should not matter through what instrumentality the 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers advantages on the Pacific Coast to life insurance salesmen which we believe are not equaled by any other company operating on f, 


that Coast. 


H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest 


THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


offers advantages of residence which we believe are not equaled by any other section of the country. 
Write us for information. 


Title & Trust Bldg., Portland, Oregon Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington 


“COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD” 


redress was secured. The only appropriate action 


from all sources should be congratulations. 
This much should also be said: there is nothing in 


‘the constitution of the National Body to limit or 
“eonfine its field of endeavor. 


Much to the contrary, 
there is an illimitable latitude of purpose expressed in 


_ its object, which is, “To advance the best interests of 


_ the cause of true Life Insurance.” 
to prohibit, with all to encourage, the action contem- 


Thus with nothing 


plated became a duty—a duty to the organization, to 


t 


Life Insurance as an institution, and, perhaps greater 


: than all, a duty to 25,000,000 policyholders. 


The 20th Century has set a terrific pace and this is 


now almost ancient history, but truly magnificent as 
_ were these results, we are still face to face with the 


fact that legal reserve Life Insurance is taxed ap- 


. proximately $13,000,000, and every cent of this enor- 
_mous sum eventually comes out of the pockets of 
-men who voluntarily assume an obligation to save 


. money for the State. 


Considering the statistics of the 
year 1912, we find that the total premium income for 
that year ‘was $666,000,000. Therefore, for every 
$1,000 of capital which the policyholders paid in that 
year, the State appropriated about $20. 

The problem is not one which will be ameliorated 
by passive inaction. 


sive resistance against greater injustices and makes 


imperative concerted agitation for a readjustment of 
taxation to a sound and just economic plane, which 
level will be found when taxation ceases to be, as John 
Stuart Mill says, “A direct discouragement to pru- 
dence and forethought.” 

It was not a spirit of fatuous elation over its success 
in securing a modification of the Income Tax Section 
of the Tariff Bill, as related to refunds, which caused 


the National Association through its Committee on 


1 


Taxation to assume the further responsibility of 
awakening public sentiment against the standing bur- 
den of $13,000,000. Thé organization could not escape 
a duty to which it was pledged by its constitution, and 


then again its membership permitted of opportunities 


which could not be found in any other body of Life 


Insurance men. 


National Vice-President Edward A. Woods, who is 


| also chairman of the Committee on Taxation, has re- 


j 


policyholders, all of the companies in all sections. 
a concrete example of possibilities in spreading the 


-peatedly called attention to the facts that the National 


Association is the only body representing to 25,000,000 
As 


The situation demands aggres- ' 


propaganda, Mr. Woods recently said: “Suppose 
100,000 agents had a five minutes’ talk once a day for 
two hundred days a year—that would mean 20,000,000 
people reached in one year.” This is by no means an 
exaggeration of what could be done through the 
National Association. 


What would be the influence of the opinions of 
25,000,000 tax-enlightened policyholders on legislators, 
whether State or National? William H. Hotchkiss 
said at the 1911 Convention of the National Associa- 
tion, at which time he was Superintendent of Insur- 
ance of the State of New York, that the agents should 
make insurance legislation their business, “not for 
selfish reasons, but for the common good.” To quote 
further: “In no kind of law-making does the average 
legislator more need reliable advice than in this spe- 
cialty, Who is the natural spokesman of the 
policvholder? Not the company, but the agent. Why 
may he not, as the spokesman of both—yes, of the 
public itseli—guide the departments and _ legislators, 
toward laws that shall always be broad and fair?” 


On the second day of this month, before the St. Paul 
Association, Senator James D. Denegre, chairman of 
the Insurance Committee of the last session of the 
Minnesota Legislature, delivered an address in which 
he gave utterance to certain statements which support 
and vindicate the theories of the Committee on Taxa- 
tion. Senator Denegre said in part: 

“Now a word with reference to the attitude of insurance 
towards legislation. There is too strong a tendency to de- 
nounce our lawmakers for the existence and growth of this. 
tax. The ieaders in life insurance are ton prone to criticize 
and ridicule members of the Legislature and charge them 
with being unscrupulous and looting trust funds. The mem- 
bers of our Legislature represent the average intelligence 
and intellect of the community. Most of them are insured 
and anxious to protect the rights of policyholders and of 
companies. Create among the buyers of insurance a senti- 
ment for lower tax rates. Organize your policyholders so as 
to create through them this sentiment. It will then soon be 
reflected in our legislative halls. Leave out the antagonism 
and criticism and get together on what is fair ‘and right.” 


This is a remarkably strong endorsement and justifi- 
cation of the policy of the National Association in 
assuming a task of tremendous importance; a complete 
and authoritative corroboration of the effectiveness of 
the campaign mapped out by the Committee on Taxa- 
tion. And the germ thought is: CREATE AMONG 
BUYERS OF INSURANCE A SENTIMENT FOR 
LOWER TAX RATES. IT WILL THEN SOON 
BE REFLECTED IN OUR LEGISLATIVE 
HALLS. 
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Educating the Beneficiary. 

Semuel B. Love., manager of the Mutual Life of New 
York at Richmond, Va., is of Scotch-Irish descent. ‘When 
ever we think of him—and we do quite often—that old “gag” 
comes to mind, to wit: “Pat, where did you’re ancestors 
spring from?” “Begorry, they sprang from no one; they 
sprang at them.” 

Samuel B. Love never dodges opportunities; he springs at 
them. He was largely responsible in landing the Memphis 
convention for that city, and when he removed to Richmond 
he immediately started in to secure the convention for Rich- 
mond. 

Therefore it was with great pleasure that we read in the 
Evening Journal (Richmond, Va.) that Mr. Love delivered 
a lecture before the Women’s Club of Ashland on “Life In- 
surance as Related to Women.’ We were also informed 
that at the close of the address Mr. Love invited the ladies 
to ask questions relative to the subject. 

Mr. Love should be, and hereby: is, enthusiastically and 
unanimously congratulated. To express the matter succinctly, 
though inelegantly, Sam has the right “dope.” We know of 
nothing more practical, nothing more truly beneficent, nothing 
more influential for lasting good to the service of life in- 
surance than the education of Woman as to what life insur- 
ance really means to her. 

Forbes Lindsay, associate manager of the home office 
agency of the Pacific Mutual, discusses this subject in the 
semi-annual policyholders’ number of the Pacific Mutual 
News. Mr. Lindsay’s deductions are much too important to 
escape general attention, so the article follows: 

In view of the fact that the National Association of 
Life Underwriters is inaugurating a system for edu- 
cating the general public in matters relating to life in- 
surance, this would seem to be a peculiarly fitting time 
to advance the suggestion that a distinct need exists for 
the education of those who are or who may become bene- 
ficiaries under life insurance policies and. the recipients 
of indemnity derived from them. Such education should 
have for its aim three specific purposes: 1. To inculcate 
an appreciation of the values of life insurance protection. 
2. To instill careful ideas and encourage the preservation 
of the policy. 3. To teach the necessity of economical 
and prudent disposition of: its proceeds. 

If the active influence of women should be generally 
exerted in favor of life insurance, the greatest potential 
factor for its development would be brought into play. 
At present the prevalent attitude of women toward this, 
a matter of most vital concern to them, is that of in- 
‘difference or antagonism. This attitude is, without 
doubt, largely due to ignorance. We know the preju- 
‘dices, misapprehensions and selfish motives which prompt 
women to oppose life insurance. It is within our power 
to reduce or eradicate these adverse influences by a sys- 
tem of direct education. 

The literature of life insurance companies is prac- 
tically all addressed to the prospective policyholder. Why 
not address some of it to the prospective beneficiary ? 
Can we not impress the wife with a realization of the 
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husband's duty to protect her adequately with life in- 
surance? Can we not induce the mother to insist upon 
the proper protection of her children by the father? It 
would seem probable that these objects might be attained 
by directing toward women similar agencies to those 
employed in the education of men. 


How much insurance might be saved from lapse if the 
interest and understanding of the beneficiary were 
greater? Thousands of women who consent to the sur- 
render of their husband’s policies would not do so if they 
understood that replacement is only possible on the pass- 
ing of a satisfactory medical examination and the pay- 
ment of a higher rate of premium. 

in another respect, it would be highly advantageous 
to excite the care of women for the conservation of 
policies. Loans would be less frequently applied for if 
the beneficiaries had a better appreciation of the impair- 
ment of the protection entailed by them. The pitiful 
ignorance on the subject is made evident by the numerous 
claimants who actually imagine that the death of the in- 
sured cancels such liens. 


The ultimate object of life insurance is the payment of 
a death claim and that is its chief function. \But it is 
questionable whether a company’s interest in the matter 
should cease with the discharge of its contractual obliga- 
tion. Jf it be possible by the exercise of a benevolent 
influence to enhance the security and scope of the pro- 
vision made for the beneficiary, it would seem to be justi- 
fied by business policy no less than altruistic consideration. 
Thousands of claims are paid yearly without the at- 
tention of beneficiaries being drawn to the advantageous | 
instalment option available to them. Tens of thousands 
of checks are handed to inexperienced widows without a 
word of warning against swindlers or a hint of advice © 
as to safe investment. A leaflet of purely disinterested — 
character would serve a useful purpose in this respect. 
The income policies, now sold by nearly all companies — 
in one form or another, are the most effective mediums 
for the protection of insurance money against loss and 
waste. The sale of these policies would undoubtedly be 
considerably increased by educating beneficiaries to the 
peculiar advantage of them. } 
Let us educate the Leneficiary. Here is a vast field 
of opportunity, arid only for lack of reclamation. Let 
us irrigate it with intelligent instruction and the yield 
will be a doubled per capita holding of life insurance 
within two generations. 3 


The plans of the National Committee on Education and 
Conservation take into consideration the important influence 
which women exert in life insurance. The proposed country- 
vide campaign of institutional advertising would appeal just 
2s much to the women of this country as it would to the men. 

In the June, 1913, number of the News we gave editorial 
consideration to the great necessity of educating women as 
to life insurance. ‘Portions of our editorial received marked 
attention from various sources, and we have since seen no 
reason to revise or modify our opinion of the situation. We 
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still believe that, as the matter now stands, woman is the 
cause of life insurance; an unconscious and indifferent 
cause, with no relation to the acc or to the ultimate effect 
of the act. She is not dynamic in the situation. The act of 
a husband taking out insurance and the protection which 
accrues to her at the time when material support is most 
‘meeded are merely incidents, and she as the cause as well 
_ as the beneficiary has not been volitionally active. In nearly 
all business transactions the cause is virile and compelling, 
and the stronger the initial impulse the more surely and 


quickly follows the resultant act and the consequent effect. 
. Therefore life insurance as it is written to-day, speaking 
broadly, has its genesis in a “dead center”; a policy is placed 
‘on the life of a man not because of the cause, but rather 
‘in spite of the cause. 


( Why not vitalize the cause? Why not weld together in 
the proper sequence of all business transactions cause, act 
and effect? It can be done and will be done if the plans 
and purposes of the National \Association’s Committee on 
Education and Conservation are accomplished. 





The Part-Time Problem. 


‘ Resuming our discussion of the part-time question, to which 
, we gave considerable space in the January number, particular 
mention should be made of the action of the Louisiana asso- 
ciation with regard to men who solicit life insurance as a 
‘side line. 

Dismissing from consideration the pros and cons of the 
‘situation as it exists in New Orleans, the association at its 
December meeting passed a resolution whereby any general 
‘gent or manager, at the end of one month, who employed 
‘Part-time men would be expelled from the association. So 
far as is known, this was the most drastic action taken by 
any local body with regard to this phase of field activity. 
Indeed, this resolution was rescinded at a meeting of this 
|body held on the 30th of iast month and a substitute resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted which recited in part: 


“Be it resolved, That this association deprecates the prac- 
\tice that exists in New Orleans, on the part of some general 
jagents and managers, in giving Yate books indiscriminately 
|0 clerks, bookkeepers and others who are not regular full- 
| ime agents or legitimate part-time agents. * * * This 
|association hereby places itself on record, while recognizing 
n many instances the necessity for the use of the legitimate 
dart-time agent, as deprecating and decrying the abuse of 
|‘he so-called part-time agent and as discountenancing the 
ractice by any company of accepting business from so-cailed 
|art-time agents in competition with other full-time agents.” 
f Insurance Commissioner Robert J. Merrill, of New Hamp- 
hire, has been instrumental in rendering the life insurance 
vaternity a great service, for, by reason of his inquiries to 
tome offices having representatives in New Hampshire, ex- 
cutives of these companies have been compelled to state their 
ttitude in connection with the part-time agent. This is an 
xhibit which is of more than little interest, because the life 
mderwriter is fully aware of the policy of the company he 
ersonally represents, but the official viewpoint of other com- 
aniés has hitherto been more or less of an enigma, or, at 

t, a subject of conjecture. So far as our knowledge ex- 
ends, the action of Commissioner Merrill has brought to light 
1e only symposium from company officials on part-timeism. 
‘We are told by The Eastern Underwriter that Vice-Presi- 
it E. E. Rhodes of the Mutual Benefit believes that part- 
— are necessary. 

Ve think that under certain conditions the employment 
Of part-time agents is fully warranted, and that very un- 
fortunate conditions would result if the companies were ~ 
tot in a position to employ such men. There are many 
» men who find it difficult in their present vocations to pro- 
“vide a comfortable living for their families. They can- 
‘Not however, afford 1o give up their present salaried posi- 
tions to work elsewhere on a commission basis until they 
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have demonstrated in such spare time as may be at their 
disposal that they can earn more as insurance agents than 
they can otherwise. Unless such men can be employed 
as part-time agents, they must give up their present 
positions and become connected with a life insurance 
company under an arrangement by which the general 
agent or the company itself agrees to pay them a salary 
which will enable them to live until they have demon- 
strated their ability as life insurance agents. This plan 
is expensive for the general agents or the company, as 
for some time it will require an outgo in excess of the 
earnings. We think you will agree with us that the em- 
ployment of part-time men under the above conditions 
is a benefit both to society and to the life insurance 
companies, in that it makes a man a better producer and 
enables the life insurance business to be conducted more 
economically. 


We realize that part-time men are sometimes em- 
ployed under conditions which are not as free from 
objection as those referred to above, but we think that 
the benefits of the plan far outweigh the objections. Our 
aim is to develop part-time men into full-time men as 
rapidly as possible. 

Edward B. Preston, general manager of agencies for the 
Travelers, in reply to Commissioner Merrill, said in part: 


We most cordially commend your determination to 
“limit the ‘representation of insurance companies to 
genuine insurance agents,” etc., and your evident deter- 
mination to treat with common fairness applicants for 
license who will devote part time to the insurance busi- 
ness as well as those who devote their whole time to 
such business. We have in past years set to work “an 
officer” and now and then “an employe of a factory or 
similar institution to work mainly among the workmen 
connected with such a plant,’ and in many cases with 
success and entire satisfaction. The writer set such an 
employe to work in a paper mill in Lowell 45 years ago, 
who succeeded so well that in a year or so he left the 
mill in which he was employed and became a special 
agent of this company and succeeded in doing a large 
business. He continued in the insurance business during 
his whole life. é 

Now. and then an officer of such or similar corpora- 
tions, desiring that his employes be insured, is at con- 
siderable pains to induce them to insure against acci- 
dents and take out life policies, not on account.of the 
commissions received on the premiums, but because of 
a desire that his employes be insured. The writer com- 
menced this sort of business in a tannery in Rutland, 
Vt. more than 40 years ago and has encouraged more 
or less of it ever since. The teller of a bank commenced 
canvassing for this company from a bank in which he 
was employed, directly across the street from this office, 
in 1864 and 1865, resulting in his appointment as special 
agent in 1865, and in 1866 his appointment to the general 
agency of the company in the city of New York, rep- 
resenting us in that capacity for 25 or 30 years; at any- 
rate, until he died. The principal of a school in the 
province of Ontario was set to work getting business, 
incidentally, of course, resulting finally in so much suc- 
cess that he was appointed our general agent in Toronto, 
where he represented us very successfully indeed until 
his death. In such cases, after a few months’ trial, if 
unsuccessful, we have been in the- habit of discontinuing 
the relation. . 

We believe this to be a good practice and one which 
you can heartily favor if the business is well done from 
the start to the finish. We do not favor the appoint- 
ment of any part-time agent who evidently desires to 
receive commissions on his own risk and -possibly risks 
of his brothers or people in his employ or in some way . 
closely identified with him in business or otherwise. Put- 
ting it another way, we most heartily favor the licensing 





ae 


of any such as go into the business as bona fide agents, 
whether they will devote their whole time or only part 
of their time. 


‘Not long ago a butcher in the State of New York made 
application for a license, and also a barber, both of 
which applications we did not approve. On the other 
hand, lawyers, bankers, real estate agents and principals 
of schools, and now and then a clergyman, in order to 
earn a little extra money, desire to be appointed agents, 
and we encourage such men and have set to work many, 
most of the time resulting in success. As a rule, if not 
enough business is done in the course of a year to war- 
rant a renewal of license, we do not ask for renewal. 
I have given you a few instances which may help you 
to reach a conclusion. Many more could be given cover- 
ing an experience of nearly 50 years. 

If applications from such and similarly situated men 
are carefully considered, getting bottom facts, in the light 
of our experience, there appears to be justification for 
not dictating hard and fast rules which forbid the licens- 
ing of every way worthy people who will give but a part 
of their time to the insurance business. 

‘Commissioner Merrill is also in possession of a declara- 
tion of part-time principles from the Prudential. President 
Forest F. Dryden had this to say: 

While we have several part-time special agents, as in- 
cated on the list, conditions in the State, occasioned by 
a sparse population widely scattered in small communi- 
ties. seem to demand this arrangement. It is, however, 
emphatically true of every representative of the Pru- 
dential that he performs a definite service for any com- 
pensation received by him. This company makes no ad- 
vances to agents, and we believe that frequently during 
a period of education a man who may ultimately make 
a great success of the business must be permitted to 
engage in some other employment during a portion of his 
time. It is always our purpose and that of our managers 
to develop the part-time agent to such an extent that 
he will find it advantageous to devote his entire time to 
life insurance. Our manager, therefore, instructs and 
canvasses with the agent with this purpose constan‘ly in 
view and seeks to impress upon him the opportunities ~t 
the life insurance field. 


William H. Sargeant, vice-president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, carefully explained to Commissioner Merrill the atti- 
tude of that company on the subject involved. Mr. Sargeant 
goes into the question so thoroughly that practically the entire 
text of his letter follows: 

It is our opinion that carefully selected part-time men 
have a place in the field organization of a life insurance 
company. When one considers that no general agencies 
of a company—outside of those located in large centers 
—have more than a limited number of full-time men 
enrolled in the service, it will be appreciated that to prop- 
erly serve his own, the public’s and the company’s in- 
terests the general agent must zely on the assistance of 
helpers or part-time men. In many States, notably New 
Hampshire, large cities are few and far between, and the 
population is widely distributed in towns of varying size, 
many of which are not easy of access, making the ex- 
pense of travel—railroad, hotel and sundries—of the full- 
time man, particularly the general agent, heavy in the 
extreme, if he is to properly cover the field assigned 
him. In many of the towns or districts in your own 
and other States there is not enough regular life insur- 
ance business to make it an object for a man to devote 
his entire time to this particular line, with the result that 
part-time men who are residents of the community and 
who have other means to assist them in earning a living 
are enlisted by the general agent, that he may secure a 
portion of the business which the population of the dis- 
trict affords. As an illustration, take a young attorney, 
a school teacher or a clerk, all of whom, for one reason ' 
or another, have time on their hands, and who are de- 
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sirous of adding to their income’ by taking on™ some — 
special line of work. And such persons are frequently” i 
secured by the general agent to represent him in their” } 
towns and surrounding country. # 


Another class of persons’ who perhaps are less antienen 
than would be the part-time man includes the baker, — 
the postmaster, the general store merchant, and evem 
ministers. General agents are naturally attracted to 
these persons as helpers because of their standing in 
town; and to secure introductions to prospects from 
them is a favor for which they consider it proper to 
make some compensation. To be on friendly terms with 
such persons as these enables the agent, in advance of a 
proposed trip, to inform them of his coming, that they 
may prepare lists of friends and acquaintances to whony 
he can be presented. This secures for him a saving of 
time in the various localities where helpers of this kind 
reside. It enables the agent to go about his work 
quickly, as his reception is usually more cordial when: 
he is presented by a townsman than would be the case 
were he to attempt to secure an interview without such 
assistance. 


Right here, we might say, that when general agents. 
seek advice of us as to proper compensation to these per-— 
sons we invariably recommend a less amount than would 
be accorded by him to full or part-time men. It is our 
opinion that the full-time man should be the one to re- 
ceive the largest compensation; next, in proportion, comes. 
the part-time man, and last the helper. We appreciate 
the difficulty confronting the general agent in this matter 
ot compensation. We realize that he is not likely to pay 
more than he is forced to to the men in his employ. He 
must, however, be governed, to a great extent, by what 
other general agents are paying for similar work, for if 
he does not meet them he will lose his men. Good helpers. 
and good part-time men are soon known in the localities. 
in which they work, and their services are eagerly sought - 
for by energetic and hustling managers. 


Not infrequently the part-time man will be a young 
man whose present business connection is unsatisfactory, 
perhaps to the fact that it offers no future, and he is 
therefore anxious to make a change to a field mores 
pr omising. ‘He hesitates giving up a fixed salary for a 
commission contract, ana, consequently, takes this means 
to study the business and determine whether or not he 
is qualified to succeed as a solicitor. Frequently men of 
this class in this way find that life insurance is their field 
of work, and eventually become full-time men, and even 
sometimes raised to the rank of general agent. If they 
had not in the beginning been encouraged in this way 
they perhaps would still be behind the counter in the 
bank or the retail store. ; ; 


weraine propriety of licensing an officer of a factory or 


similar institution is a difficult problem from our point 
of view. I can imagine cases where an officer might wi 

justice be licensed, but on general principles .I would 
view with some suspicion an application from such a 
person were it stated that the purpose was to solici 
among the workmen connected with the plant. My rea- 
sons for entertaining this view are that, as a rule, an 
officer is not on terms of intimacy with his workmen, 
and many, it seems to me, would be loath to approach 
them on the subject of insurance whereby they woul 
be the gainer as the result of the transaction.” ‘ 









or other factory employe could with propriety canvass 
among his fellow-workers during his leisure hours ane 
by well directed efforts add to his resources. ee aa 











Among the Local Associations 








Akron. 


Fred C. Dibble, general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
was elected president of the Akron association at its annual 
«meeting held last month. The other officers selected were as 
follows: Vice-president, W. W. Peters, Prudential; secretary- 
' treasurer, ‘C. |L. Harmon, Northwestern Mutual. Executive 
_ommittee—F. W. Sweet, John Hancock; M. Wade, Equita- 
_ dle; G. F. Fricker, (Connecticut Mutual. 

The secretary’s report showed that the membership had in- 

_ereased approximately 25 per cent. during the year. 

. Baltimore. 

_ Opposition to the taxation of life insurance was the key- 
mote of the addresses at the annual banquet of the Baltimore 
association held at the Emerson in the evening of the 14th 
inst. 
jm the principal speakers were United States Senator Law- 
gence Y. Sherman, of Illinois; National Vice-President Ed- 
ward A. Woods; Ernest Judson Clark. of Baltimore, presi- 
' dent of the National Association, and Douglas H. Rose, of 
Baltimore. William H. Danner, president of the Baltimore 
association, was the toastmaster. 

Among the guests, besides those mentioned, were James 

| McC. Trippe, Speaker of the House of Delegates; Boyd A. 
Reinhardt, member of the House of Delegates; Rev. Edwin 
. Barnes Niver, rector of the Christ Protestant Episcopal 
_Ahurch; Jacob W. Hook, Tax Collector of Baltimore, and 
Charles O. Hall, Deputy Insurance Commissioner. 

' President Clark in his address made the assertion that the 
‘United States was the only civilized nation in the world that 
| taxed a man’s efforts to protect his dependent ones, in event 
‘of this death, from poverty, distress and illiteracy, and that 
this tax by the several States amounted at the present time 
to more than $13,000,000 per annum, with a purchasing power 
of $550,000,000 additional insurance. 

Mr. Woods began by saying that it was a fortunate time 
to discuss this subject, after the victory of last year won 
tefore Congress in defeating amendments which would have 
added at least $6,000,000 and possibly $10,000,000 or $15,000,- 
400 to the burden already borne by American policyholders. 

| The President and both houses of Congress, after a consid- 
| eration lasting all summer, decided that life insurance was 
| itself a self-imposed tax by the thrifty class of the community, 
| principally to provide for their wives and children and thereby 
save the State from later dependency, and that it was un- 





economic to tax a tax. 

Senator Sherman was received with much enthusiasm, and 
said in part: 

“We read in the proverbs of Solomon the following ad- 
-monition: 

““Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and be 
wise, which, having no guide, overseer or ruler, provideth 
| her meat in the summer and gathereth her food in the 
harvest.’ 

“The foregoing was written some time before the present 
income tax law of the United States. The ant seems to be 
‘the only prudent, industrious living thing that has escaped 
“its provisions. It undoubtedly is an oversight and the meat 
‘this industrious insect provides in the summer and gathers 
in the harvest will be promptly taxed., It is the ant’s earning 
Sapacity and frugality that the wis2 inaker of the proverbs 
had in mind. It was the provident insurance against the 
time when summer should be gone and no harvest at ‘hand, 
when the animal and vegetable world furnished no support. 
It was the earliest form-of life insurance observed by the 
‘biblical sage and philosopher. 















the expense of conducting a business is a deduction from the 


_ “The income tax law, among other things, provides that — 
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gross income of that business. All interest paid may be de- 
ducted. All local taxes on the property employed in the 
business may be deducted. Machinery or mechanisms of 
every kind may have something taken out for the’ depre- 
ciation in wear and the like. A dynamo or a steam engine 
wears out. Worthless debts may be figured’ out. Loss by 
storms, fire, flood, elemental accidents of all kinds may be 
deducted. The net income after the expenses are taken out 


are taxable in the hands of either an individual or corporate 
owner, . 


A man may insure’ his delivery wagon horse and deduct 
the premium. The bank in which he deposits his money car- 
ries burglary insurance. The bank is allowed to deduct the 
premium on a burglary policy in‘computing its net income. 
We now come to the earning capacity of the individual man. 
If he owns the roof that shelters his family,’ or in which he 
carries on his business, he may subtract: the fre insurance 
premium from his gross income. He may insure his mer- 
chandise and his live stock and take it out as an expense. 
If he attempts to insure his own life, the greatest economic 
asset in his family, the premium cannot'be deducted ‘as other 
expenses are, The law encourages insuring a horse and dis- 
courages insuring a human being. This happens’ in an age 
When some are talking incessantly about social justice. This 
seems like a legislative sarcasm, but it is a solemn as well 
as a disagreeable truth, : 
Boston. 

The annual dinner of the Boston association was held in 
the evening of the 10th inst. in Young’s, more than 150 mem- 
bers and guests assembling to honor National President Er- 
Hest |e Olveks ig 

President Clarence C. Miller of the ‘local association was 
toastmaster'and at his right and left were seated President 
Roland O. Lamb, Vice-President A. %. Rand!'E, B. Holmes 
and Walton L. Crocker, of the John Hancock Mutual: Vice- 
President D. F. Appel and Assistant Secretary Frank T, 
Partridge, of the New England Mutual; Francis Marsh 
President Decker, of the Maine association; James G. White, 
Col. W. H. Dyer, Elmer E. Silver, Alex S, Browne and Emil 
Schwab. ; agers “ 
President Miller reviewed the work of the association in 
its 41 years. He said that companies reporting to the Massa- 
chusetts Insurance Department alone as of Dec. 31, 1913, 
exclusive of the industrial insurance, will show about $13,500, - 
000,000 of insurance. fy 

Alex S. Browne, of the New York Life, spoke of the 
qualities of Francis Marsh, treasurer of the association since 
its inception, who recently resigned, and presented him, on 
behalt of his members, a mahogany hall clock. On the inside 
of the clock door, on a silver plate, was inscribed, “Presented 
to Francis Marsh by the Boston Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, Feb. 10, 1914, in recognition of 31 years of service as 
treasurer.” 

“The taxation of life insurance premiums by the different 
States is a blotch on American civilization,” said Mr. Clark. 
“Tt appears all the more shameful in contrast with the atti- 
tude taken by other civilized nations, and it is surprising that 
the general public will stand for the injustice of the situation; 
the people fail, no doubt, to realize that they pay the tax, 
not the insurance companies. 

“It is of the utmost importance for, all concerned .to edu- 
cate iegislators, Legislatures and the general public in the 
matter of life insurance. . It is to be remembered that next 
to the ministry we are dealing with the most important ques- 
tion in the world, namely—death—and that notwithstanding 
all legislation and criticism we are endeavoring as far as it 
lies within our power to alleviate the poverty and distress 
which usually follows in consequence of death with all that 
poverty means in its effect on disease, vice, illiteracy, and 
even crime. 

Thomas A. Mullen paid a tribute to the character of life 
insurance companies. 

The “goodnight” address, was cleverly made in rhyme by 
Col., W. H., Dyer. 


' 
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Buffalo. 

Among the speakers and guests of honor at the regular 
January meeting of the Buffalo association were W. H. Wall, 
former president of the Rochester association, and C. M. 
Brown, field superintendent of the Aetna Life. Four new 
members were admitted. 

‘A special feature of the meeting was a question box. A 
considerable number of questions were asked, and the presi- 
dent called upon members for an answer. 

Chattanooga. 

Louis M. Coleman, United States District Attorney for 
East Tennessee, declared at the February meeting of the 
Chattanooga association that it is not necessary in this age 
to make a legal argument to convince the business man that 
life insurance is no longer a luxury, but a necessity in the 
economy of life. “The hazards of every business,” said he, 
“are so great that a man is almost criminal if he dogs not 
protect his family by a life insurance policy, or himself as 
well as his family by an endowment policy which may be 
collected in his old age or time of adversity.” 

The meeting was held at the Hotel Patton at noon on 
the 7th inst. Paul J. Kruesi, president of the Chamber of 
Commerce, delivered an interesting talk on “The Abuse of 
Policy Loans.” 

. Chicago. 

Edward A. Ferguson, Illinois manager of the Union (Cen- 
tral, has been selected by the nominating committee for presi- 
dent of the Chicago association. J. F. Johantgen, of the 
New York Life, who has been chairman of the executive 
committee, has been named for vice-president, with B. C. 
Howes, of the Union Mutual Life, for secretary, and Hervey 
S. Dale, manager of the Union Mutual Life, for treasurer. 
P. J. Kraus, of the Metropolitan, is slated for chairman of 
the executive committee, the other nominees being A. V. 
Weil, Fidelity Mutual; Joseph Loebe, Berkshire ; F. H. Mer- 
rill, Mutual Life of New York, and H. E. Tank, Travellers. 
The election will take place at the February meeting, which 
will be held in the banquet room of the Auditorium Hotel 
on the evening of February 19. Darby A. Day, vice-presi- 
dent of the association, will preside. 

Cincinnati. 


That the taxation of life insurance is wrong and against 
all economic principles, and that it will not be tolerated for 
a moment by the millions of policyholders throughout the 
United States once it is properly understood, were the prin- 
cipal ideas advanced by National Vice-President Edward A. 
Woods in talks given on the 10th inst. before the Cincinnati 
association, at the Business Men’s Club, and at the University 
of Cincinnati, before the College of Commerce. 

Mr. Woods stated that the 1913 tax on insurance amounted 
to over $13,000,000, a sum which would have purchased $350,- 
000,000 more insurance. It added 14 per cent. more to the 
refunds or dividends returned to policyholders, aggregated 
several times over all the salaries paid to officers of all iife 
companies, took $63 from every $1,000 paid the widow, and 
kept the total cost of insurance to the policyholder two per 
cent. above where it should have been. 

“Ohio is one of the most culpable States in the Union,” 
said Mr. Woods, “in the tax it imposes upon life insurance 
policyholders, collecting in 1912 $796,655.55 from life insur- 
ance companies to pay the expenses of the Insurance Depart- 
ment—amounting to $35,824.41 for supervision of all insur- 
ance companies. The original purpose of taxation of life 
insurance companies was merely to pay for the cost of in- 
surance, and here is the great State of Ohio taxing its 
thrifty policyholders some three-quarters of a million dollars 
over the cost of running the entire department. Out of 
every $100 paid by a citizen of Ohio for life insurance $2.50 
is taken out for the State coffers before the premium ever 
reaches the home office. 

How the original design of the bill, namely, to protect 
Ohio companies, has been defeated was pointed out by the 
speaker. Only a fraction of the business of any Ohio com- 


———___. 


pany is done in its own State, yet almost every other State 
has retaliatory laws under which Ohio companies are taxed 
2% per cent. because of the action of Ohio in charging foreign 
companies that same rate. This gives Ohio the largest taxa- 
tion rate of any State in the Union and severely handicaps: 
its companies in the other States in which they are operating. 
Cleveland. 

Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, was.the guest of honor 
of the Cleveland association at its regular monthly meeting, 
held on the evening of Jan. 13, at the Hotel Statler. In the 
absence of President Herman Fellinger, Vice-President A. D. 
Hatfield presided. ‘Mr. Scovel discussed “The New Family 
Service of Life Insurance.” The substance of his remarks 
was practically along the same lines as his address on the 
same subject at the Atlantic City convention. 

Colorado, 

‘Commissioner of Insurance Epsten, of Colorado, was one 
of the principal speakers at a recent meeting of the Colorado 
association. The Commissioner is opposed to the taxation 
of life insurance funds and believes that it should be re- 
duced if not removed altogether. He said in part: 

“My position on this question can be summarized in thir- 
teen words: I believe that it is fundamentally wrong to levy 
a tax on insurance. 

“T need scarcely assure you that I hold no brief for any 
insurance company and that my prime interest is the highest 
good of the public. Why then this definite position on the 
question? The reason is very simple: the law of Colorado 
commands me to make such recommendations, in my annual 
report to the Governor, as I may deem proper upon the sub- 
ject of insurance. One cannot prepare a recommendation on 
a comprehensive and important subject as this by sitting in 
his office with the door locked and communing with himself. 
He must confer with all interested parties, secure every point 
of view, learn every phase and study every angle of the situa- 
tion before he is prepared to make a proper recommendation, 
as the law commands. I am, therefore, presenting the mat- 
ter to you to-day and propose to confer also with the Fire 
Underwriters, the Casualty Underwriters, with our State Tax 
Commissioners and with representative public men in order 
to secure as much light as possible before making any rec- 
ommendation to the Governor of the State of Colorado. 

“Is the question important enough to justify all this time 
and trouble? The statistics speak for themselves. The aver- 
age life policy in (Colorado, as in the United States generally, 
is about $2,000. There are in the United States about 25,000,- 
000 life insurance policies in force, covering nearly 10,000,000 
voters. The number of fire insurance and casualty policies 
I do not know at the present moment, but believe it is equally 
great. The total amount of money taken annually from the 
policy-holders of Colorado by taxation is about $250,000; 
from the policyholders in all the States it is about $18,000,000 ; 
from the holders of life insurance policies alone the total is 
about $13,000,000 a year.” : 

The election of officers resulted as follows: President, P. 
H. Showalter ; first vice-president, L. G. Mulnix; second vice- 
president, R. E. Hooyer; secretary-treasurer, C. M. Reich. , 

Columbus. 

Henry H. Steiner, manager of the Equitable of New York, 
was elected president of the Columbus association at its re- 
cent annual meeting. Other officers elected were: Vice-Paay 
ident, M. D. Donham, general agent of the National of Ver- 
mont; secretary, Ray Rhoads, special agent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual; treasurer, Ralph W. Hoyer, of the John Han- 
cock. The executive committee will consist of the four offi- 
cers and ‘Albert Speaks, of the New England Mutual; J. - 
Stone, of the Equitable of Iowa; B. L. Lewis, of the Con- 
necticut General; J. I. Behling, of the Northwestern Mutual, 
and M. C. Tyndall, of the Aetna Life. 

Connecticut. 

The regular January meeting of the Connecticut association 
was held at Waterbury. J. A. Jackson, of the literary depart- 
ment of the Mutual Life of New York, demonstrated é | 
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means of a chart the component parts of a life insurance pre- 
mium. 

A motion was made to have the delegates of the several 
New England associations meet the president and secretary 
of the local association at the annual meeting to be held this 
month in Hartford. 

Dwight G. Holbrook, as chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee of the association, suggested that every member of the 
asseciation send to him any newspaper or magazine clippings 
regarding life insurance which come to their attention, It 
was further suggested by Mr. Coyle that the members culti- 
vate the acquaintance of their locai reporters who were very 
glad to obtain items with regard to life insurance which 
would serve as news matter. ah 

The annual meeting of the Connecticut association was 
held on the evening of the 12th inst., at the Hartford Club, 
in Hartford. It was decided to prepare for a conference of 
New England associations in the near future and a tem- 
porary organization was formed with the following officers : 
President, H. S. Waldron, Springfield, Mass.; vice-president, 
Otis D. Arnold, Worcester, Mass.; second vice-president, E. 
E. Decker, Portland, Me.; secretary, Lee C. Robens, Hart- 
ford, Conn.; chairman of executive committee, C. C. Miller. 
Boston, Mass. At the banquet the principal speakers were 
National President Ernest J. Clark; Vice-President E. E. 
Rhodes, of the Mutual Benefit; W. S. Ashbrook, agency 
secretary of the Provident Life and Trust; Dr, J. Warren 
Harper, of Hartford, and Dr. E. T. Bradstreet, of Meriden. 


Delaware. 


A special meeting of the Delaware association was held on 
the 9th inst. in the grill room of the Hotel Du Pont, Wil- 
mington. Several amendments to the constitution were 
adopted as follows: 


CONSTITUTION—-ARTICLE 3. 


Membership. 


Any person who is licensed to write life insurance in the 
State of Delaware or vicinity for any regular legal reserve 
sompany, as defined by the Constitution and By-Laws of ihe 
National Association of Life Underwriters (revised Aug. 19, 
1908, Sections 1 and 2 attached hereto) shall be eligible to 
nembership by vote of the association shall be divided into 
esident and non-resident members. 

(a) The active membership shall consist of active life un. 
lerwriters representing legal reserve life insurance compa- 
lies. Should a vote by companies he demanded, in writing, 
any meeting, by two members, representatives of different 
ompanies, each company represented at such meeting will be 
ntitled to one vote only, each company’s delegation present 
0 designate the member authorized to exercise their privi- 
oge, 

(aa) Non-resident membership shall consist of: active life 
‘nderwriters not engaged in agency work in Wilmington, 
Yel, who may, however, if they desire, be elected to active 
rembership. An applicant for non-resident membership can 
e elected only after favorable recommendation by the execu- 
ve committee, who shall decide whether or not the applicant 
4 eligible to be transferred to the active roll by vote of the 
Ssociation upon payment of the prorated dues for the re- 
lainder of the fiscal year. 


» BY-LAWS—ARTICLE 5, 
: Annual Dues. 


The annual dues for general agents, managers of agencies, 
id superintendents of agencies of life insurance companies 
all be $5, to be paid immediately after election to member- 
‘up. The annual dues of other resident members of the as- 
ciation, not included in the above-named titles shall be $2.50. 
he annual dues of non-resident members shall be $1. Fail- 
“€ to pay the annual dues within 30 days of election, or of 
‘€ annual meeting, may cause the forfeiture of membership. 
he secretary is required to report to the executive commit- 
e the names of all delinquent members. 











. 


Detroit. 

The annual meeting of the Detroit association was held at 
the Edelweiss Cafe on the evening of the 2d inst. with an 
attendance of 63. Several new members were elected. 

Retiring President Henry Farmer reviewed the work of 
the past year, stating in part: 

“I wish to call special attention to the work of our legis- 
lative committee because it demonstrated two things: That 
members are willing to place their ¢ime and money at our 
disposal for the good of all; and, secondly, that freaky and 


ill-considered bills aimed in ignorance at the life insurance 


business may be amended or defeated if only some one com- 
petent to speak for the business will show that such meas- 
ures are not in the best interests of the public. The gentle- 
men who composed the committee and who procured tne 
amending of several mischievous bills are John J. Oliver, 
Charles E. Baxter, Col. Will A. Waite, George L. Bahl, H. 
Wibirt Spence and William Van Sickle. In this connection 
[ would strongly urge that this association endeavor to secure 
the election of the next legislature of a life insurance man, 
so that we may have some one to properly represent the in- 
terests of our business and defend it against the attacks of 
possibly well-meaning but ignorant parties. 

“The educational movement in life insurance was given a 
start in Detroit through the efforts of our committee, headed 
by Lawrence Cameron Hull, who secured the acquiescence of 
the school authorities in our plan to have lectures delivered 
in the high schools. Two lectures have been delivered and 
more are in prospect. The important point is that we have 
made a beginning.” 

The following officers were unanimotsly elected: Presi- 
dent, M. H. Zacharias, Connecticut Mutual; first vice-presi- 
dent, J. L. Scott, Prudential; second vice-president, Ernest 
W. Owen, Sun Life: secretary, John Sibley, Northwestern: 
Mutual ; treasurer, Archie G. Richardson, Mutual. Members. 
of the executive committee—Walter Thompson, Travelers’, 
and A. C. Williamson, Prudential; member of the executive: 
committee of the National Association—Henry Farmer. Prior 
to the election of the latter, William Van Sickle, who had 
been the representative of the Detroit association on this com- 
mittee for 12 years, declined to serve any longer. H. Wibirt 
Spence called attention to the excellent work Mr, Van Sickle 
has done on the committee and said that this work had been 
a good thing for both the local and the National Association. 
He moved a rising vote of thanks to him, which was given 
heartily, followed by the singing of “For He’s a Jolly Good 
Fellow.” 

District of Columbia. 

The District of Columbia association held its annual meet- 
ing last month at the Raleigh Hotel, Washington. National 
President Clark was the guest of honor and urged the pass- 
age of the bill, which has been on the House of Representa- 
tives calendar for two years, for a new insurance law. Mr. 
‘(Clark stated that the present insurance code is out of date 
and probably the worst in the country. The bill now pend- 
ing, as described by Mr. Clark, is designed to regulate field 
practices, providing penalties for rebating, misrepresentation 
on the part of agents, stock jobbing, embezzlement and part-- 
time men. 

“The National Association,” said Mr. Clark, “favors a num- 
ber of specific insurance bills rather than a new code to sup- 
plant the one now in force.” 

Erie. 

M. H. Zacharias and Colonel W. A. Waite, of Detroit, and 
Judge Paul A. Benson were guests of honor at the annual 
meeting of the Erie association, held in the Reed House in 
the evening of Feb. 13. Following dinner the members of the 
association elected officers and listened to speeches by their 
guests. 

The officers chosen are: President, V. W. Doolittle; first 
vice-president, E. F. Randall: second vice-president, R. H. 
Howell; treasurer, W. E. Leonard: secretary, J. C. Crit- 
tenten; executive committee, W. H. Riley, J. M. Dickey, C. B. 
Bambaugh, R. W. Hughes and J. F. Brown. 
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Mr. Zacharias delivered the principal address of the even- 
ing. He and Colonel Waite came from Detroit especially 
for this occasion. In this talk Mr. Zacharias touched upon 
the manner of meeting competition in the insurance business 
and dwelt at some length upon the ethics of the business. 
His address was greatly appreciated by the 35 underwriters 
present at the meeting. Colonel Waite, Judge Benson and 
J. M. Dickey also talked upon matters incident to the in- 
surance business. 

Florida. 


‘The meeting of the Florida association, held on the 11th 
iinst., 
association. Oné point on which the association took a 
stand, which will be further developed by a committee before 
the next session of the Florida Legislature, was the protest 
against the high license taxes which insurance agents and 


companies, both life and fire, must pay in this State. 


Dr. S. L. Lowry, who was named secretary and treasurer, 
and chairman of the committee on legislation, said it was 
a matter not only for the insurance men, but for the people 
.of the State to interest themselves in. “It puts a tax on 
the man who wishes to protect his home, to guard his family 
in the event of his death, for when the insurance companies 
are taxed higher they must ask more from the policyholder,” 
said he. 


- Mr. Lowry went on to explain how ‘the dividends paid 
back in this State diminish because of the higher license re- 
quired of the companies, and how some companies which 
are the strongest and pay the highest dividends do not operate 
in the State because it costs so much to do business in 
Florida. 

Any company writing policies in Florida must pay $200 to 
the, State, and: $10 on top of that for each agent. If an agent 
trayels in,any county other than his own he must pay $25 
more. There is a county license of $2.75, and in Tampa a 
city license of $65 to pay, and when all are paid there is a 
further tax of two per cent, on every dollar’s worth of 
revenue. * 

The State needs new laws and a different system of licens-. 
‘ing so that the companies, while paying for supervision by 
the State, need not pay prohibitive fees, and contribute to 
‘the State’s revenue out of proportion to other lines, Mr.. 
Lowry says. It should also have—and he says it is one of 
‘tthe few States which has not at present—a bureau of in- 
surance. 


' At present the duty is a minor detail 
urer’s work. 


of the State. Treas-: 

At the meeting. in addition to electing the officers, the 
association voted to have a quarterly meeting.instead of each’ 
year. The new officers of tite association are S.‘F. Wooten, 
Tampa, president: J. Will Gardner, DeLand, vice-president ; 
F. E. Broadnax, Jacksonville, second vice-president; S. L. 
Lowry, Tampa, secretary-treasurer; executive committee, S. 
F. Wooten, A. C. Harllee, Tampa; R. Jeter Jones, Jackson- 


ville; P. T. Richardson, Walter Platt; membership com-’ 
mittee, R. A, Ellis, O. A. Ayala, A. C. Harllee; press com-: 
mittee, R. A. Ellis, Walter Platt,. A. C. Harllee: committee. 


on legislation, Dr. S. L. Lowry, R. A. Eilis, 


Georg ia. 


Oscar Palmour, general agent of the Connecticut Mutual, 
was elected president of the Georgia association at the annual 
meeting held at the Ansley Hotel in Atlanta recently.- J. H. 
Byrly was elected vice-president and Thomas Daniel, general 
agent of the Union Central, secretary-treasurer. The execu- 
tive committee for the year costars of W. E. Hawkins, Aetna 
Life, chairman; R. L. Foreman, Mutual Benefit; R. F. Shed- 
den, Mutual Life of New York, and Hugh M. Willet, Penn 
Mutual. Mr. Willett made an interesting address on “Edu- 
cation and Conservation.” Harry 1. Davis, the newly ap- 


pointed general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life, was: 


lected to membership. 


was declared to be one of the most successful of the © 


5. Fe Wooten: 
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Grand Rapids. 

The Grand Rapids association is planning to make Gran 
Rapids and western Michigan one of the largest insura 
fields in the country and to bring there for its monthly din- | 
ner meetings as many leading men in the insurance world as 
possible to discuss questions of interest not only to insurane 
men, but to the general public. 

The association is now endeavoring with good prospects 
of success, to secure for the March meeting National Vic 
President Edward A. Woods. } 

It is explained that in Michigan there is a tax of 2 per 
cent. of every $1 of premium of the old line companies, which 
is said to be altogether too high and that the State insurance | 
department could be run for much less than the amount, 
$400,000 or so annually taken for this purpose, and that one- 
half of one per cent. would in all probability be a sufficient 
rate of taxation. It is pointed out that the rate of tavation 
hits the people, who consequently have to pay: more for “| 
insurance. 

This question is due for more attention (ek the local 
association this year, and it may ascertain what would be a 
proper rate of taxation and take measures, including a cam-— 
paign of public education, to bring about a reduction in the | 
insurance tax. 

John T. Winship, State Insurance Commissioner, is in view 
as the speaker for the February meeting. 

W. P. Lovett was the speaker at the January meeting, 
which was held in the Association of Commerce cafe Satur- 
day. His topic was “Optimism for 1914,” and the prospects 
for the year were discussed by members of the organization. 

Harrisburg. - . 

National President Ernest J. Clark was the euest of honor 
of the Harrisburg association at a meeting held on the even- 
ing of the 6th inst., at the Engineers’ Club. What the affair 
lacked in attendance was more than compensated for in en- 
thusiasm. Several new underwriters were elected to member- 
ship immediately following Mr. Clark’s address. 

Mr. Clark discussed various phases of ‘the profession, and 
in conclusion he. said: 

“Think of the millions of fatherless and orphaned children 
whose intellectual, moral and physical natures have be 
dwarfed through poverty, in consequence of the death of ¢ 
father who had neglected, through procrastination’ or indi 
ference or ignorance (they all amount to the same thing 
to make provision for them against his death.” 

Indiana. 

At the Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, on the dd inst, hi 
Indiana association held its regular monthly meeting with Bs 
members present. President Brewster introduced Archibald 
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On taking the chair Mr. Hall made a few remarks of apprt 
ciation in accepting the honor. He introduced Rabbi Arthu~ 
A. Zinkin, of Lafayette, who gave an address on the subject 
of “Life Insurance and Democracy.” The Rabbi's address 
was scholarly and inspiring, full of the milk of human kind 
ness and brotherly love. . 

Following Rabbi Zinkin, Toastmaster Hall ° introduce: 
Darby A. Day, manager of the Mutual Life at Chicago, wh 
gave-an inspiring and practical talk on “The Life Insurance 
Man.” His remarks were full of life, work, energy and 0 
timism. 

North Indiana. 

Preparations for more intensive organization were 
hy the members of the Northern Indiana association at 
annual banquet held on February 4 at the Anthony Hotel, | 


Wayne. The following officers were elected for the ensuil 
year: President, J. F. Conway; vice-president, Julian 
Franke; secretary, Arthur Young; treasurer, Jacob 
Mati. 


W. P. Cooper, retiring president, acted as toastmaste 
Among those who responded with brief talks were Chi 


W. Orr, S. D. King, C. B. Fitch, A. J. Wilson and Dim 
Fitch. 
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lowa, 

_ Henry S. Nollen, vice-president of the Equitable Life of 
Towa, delivered an address on “The Income Tax” at the Feb- 
ruary meeting of the lowa association, held on the evening 
of the 7th inst. at the Grant Club, Des Moines. It was re- 
solved that each member who brings a guest to a meeting 
should pay a dollar for the supper of said guest. Other than 

_ the address of Mr. Nollen, there were a few matters of rou- 
tine business which were briefly disposed of. 


. Kansas City. 
M. F. Belisle was unanimously elected president of the Kan- 
sas City association at its meeting, Jan. 19. E. M. Somer- 
ville, former secretary, was elected first vice-president; R. J. 
Liddane, second vice-president; William J. ‘Cardwell, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and J. P. Miller, chairman of the executive 
committee. A framed and engraved set of resolutions was 
“presented to C. IC. Courtney, a retired agent, who had been 

made a life member of the association. 


Knoxville. 

At the-annual meeting of the Knoxville association in the 
private dining-room of the Cumberland Club Building, on 
the evening of Jan. 24, Dr. J. N. Ellis was elected president 
of the association for the ensuing year, succeeding J. E. Lutz, 

the retiring president; first vice-president, W. B. Henderson; 

second vice-president, J. V. Rymer; secretary-treasurer, Geo. 
F. Harrison. 

__ The new members of the executive committee to serve for 
1914, in conjunction with the officers, are Elihu Anderson, J. 
' W. Prevost, T. S. McKinney, E. R. Lutz and F. W. Flenniken. 

Five new members were elected to membership in the asso- 

_ ciation. They are Charles Mitchell, Prof. Charles ‘C. Himel, 
_ J. Ed. Lavin, N. C. Llewellyn and Frank Heart. 

Reports from the officers and standing committees showed 

that the association has had a very prosperous year under the 

| leadership of President J. E. Lutz, having an increase in mem- 
bership of 60 per cent., as well as the attendance on the 
monthly meetings having increased. 

A report from the committees on anti-taxation was read by 
the chairman, J. \N. Ellis, stating that a public meeting would 
be held some time in March, to which the public would be in- 

_vited, also members of the legislature and congressmen. 
| Among prominent speakers on this occasion will be former 
_ Insurance Commissioner Reau E, Folk. 

T. S. McKinney, chairman of the committee on publicity 
‘and education, made his report in regard to contracting for 
sixty inches of space in a daily paper for a period of one 
year, the space to be edited by the association and appearing 
once a week. The members present were heartily in favor of 

' this move and authorized a committee of three to confer with 
members not present, and complete all arrangements to start 
this educational campaign March 1 and report at the next 
meeting. 

F ~A letter was read from Warren M. Horner, chairman of 
the committee on education and conservation, of the National 

_ Association, in regard to ail members contributing toward a 

- $25.00 fund to be used in the publication of a text-book on 

life insurance for use in public and high schools, and a ger- 

eral publicity campaign of education and advertising now be 
ing launched by the National Association. This was endorsed 
by the local association, and members present agreed to per 

_ sonally contribute to this fund on the basis of 5 per cent. p~ 

$1,000 of business written in 1913. 

George F. Harrison, secretary-treasurer, read his annual re: 

- port, which was accepted. It showed all moneys received and 

; Bee bursed, and a balance left in the treasury. 

A vigorous campaign will be carried on by the association 

1 ‘to enroll every local life insurance salesman in the city and 

| in surrounding territory as a member. The association is two 

_-years old, and has done a remarkable work in elevating the 
rofession of life insurance writer. President Ellis says that 

“the unquestioned advantages of membership in the local asso- 

4 “ciation are such that no life insurance salesman should re- 

main outside. 


i 
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Louisiana. 

There was an unusually large attendance of the members 
of the Louisiana association at the regular monthly meeting 
held Jan. 30 at the residence of Frank L. Levy, general agent 
of the Equitable Life, 1524 Seventh street. President Craw- 
ford H. Ellis presided. The resolution adopted at the pre- 
vious meeting providing that at the end of one month the 
association take such action as it might deem necessary to 
correct the practise of some general agents and managers in 
giving rate books indiscriminately to clerks, bookkeepers and 
others who are not regularly engaged in the work of life 
insurance, was rescinded. This action was taken after the 
resignation of J. _M. Goldsmith, of the Prudential, and Robt. 
G. Crump, of the Germania, had been read, these gentlemen 
claiming the right to employ part-time men or brokers. A 
general discussion showed the sentiment to be against the 
violation of the law by giving books to men without a 
license and to protect the legitimate agent as far as possible 
against the introduction of the man from the outside given 
a rate book for some special case. 


The following resolution introduced by Frank L. Levy 
Was unanimously adopted: 


“Tie it resolved, That this association deprecates the prac- 
tice that exists in New Orleans on the part of some general 
agents and managers in giving rate books indiscriminately to 
clerks, bookkeepers and others who are not regular full- 
time agents or legitimate part-time agents. . 

“We believe that the profession of life insurance should 
be conducted’on a high plane and that the regular producer 
should he protected against the indiscriminate placing of 
rate books with and the acceptance of business from so-called 
agents where appointed to cover the placing of one or more 
risks, but who are not, in a reasonable interpretation of the 
term, active agents. whether whole time or part. 


“This association hereby places itself on ,record, while 
recognizing in many instances ‘the necessity for the use of 
the legitimate part-time agent, as deprecating and decrying 
the abuse of the so-called part-time agents and as discoun- 
tenancing the practice by any company of accepting business 
from so-called part-time agents in competition with their 
full-time agents.” 

“The sentiment vf the meeting favored the ideas advanced 
by William Henry Brown, of the Equitable, that punitive 
measures disrupt associations and that the good accomplished 
by life underwriters’ association is done entirely by moral 
stlasion, 


Mr. \Crump withdrew his retieantion and the resignation of 
Mr. Goldsmith was not accepted. 


At the suggestion of Mr. Smither it was decided to invite 
non-residents of New Orleans to become members without 
the initiation fee at a cost of $1 per year for dues.: This 
action will be taken through the motion of Mr. Brown giving 
notice of an amendment to the by-laws to be voted on at the 
next meeting. Mr. Levy was tendered a vote of thanks for 
his hospitality in entertaining the members. 

The invitation of W. J. Hannon, of the Mutual Life, to 
hold its next monthly meeting Feb. 28, at his residence, 2809 
Esplanade avenue, was accepted. 


Louisville. 


At a meeting of the Louisville association, at Hotel Henry 
Watterson, in the evening of the 9th inst., National Vice- 
President Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, ’Pa., said Ameri- 
ean life insurance was not an institution for making profits, 
but for distributing losses. 

“The billions represented in insurance is the striking answer 
of the American nation to the world’s charge of extrava- 
gances and lack of thrift,” he said. “Yet the United States 
is the only country which seizes this very loss distributing 
machinery to levy, collect and have handed over to the 
governments of the various States and nation enormous funds 
in the guise of taxes.” 
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Mr. Woods called attention to the fact that not less than 
$12,000,000 annually has to be paid by life insurance com- 
panies for supervision alone. He declared this was six times 
as much as in 1890. He also referred to additional burdens 
placed upon companies by the Federal Government. It is un- 
fair to have the regular life insurance companies singled 
out, while fraternal and assessment organizations are ex- 
empted, he said. In 1860, he declared, the States took only 
70 cents from each $100 paid by policyholders, while at present 
$2 is exacted. ' 

Other speakers were W. W. Dennis and Marshall Bullitt. 
Mr. Dennis presided as president of the local organization 
and Mr. Buliitt explained how impossible it was to have 
unit accounts in insurance ofhces. He also stated that fra- 
ternal insurance organizations cannot survive unless they 
change their.methods. The only way, he said, that insurance 
companies could be conducted was by the application of the 
principle of average. 

Appeals were made by all the speakers for a strong organ- 
ization. More than half of those in attendance were not 
members of the association. 


Eastern Maine. 

President F. L. Ryan of the Eastern Maine association has 
appointed the following committee on education and con- 
servation: Charles R. Dunton, Northwestern; Lawrence 
Rooney, Metropolitan; J. T. Taylor, Penn Mutual. 


Central Massachusetts. 


The annual meeting of the Central Massachusetts associa- 
tion was held on Jan. 22 at Worcester. Edgar C. Fowler, su- 
perintendent of agencies of the State ‘Mutual, was elected an 
associate member. President Woodrow Wilson and Gov- 
ernor David I. Walsh of Massachusetts were elected honor- 
ary members. The new officers elected are as follows: Presi- 
dent, Edward A. \Robertson; first vice-president, Eli Bou- 
chard; second vice-president, Charles H. Sagar; treasurer, 
Guy F. Wheeler; secretary, Otis D. Arnold. Executive Com- 
mittee—Chairman, Eli Bouchard; Charles H. Sagar, Otis D. 
Arnold, Dana M. Dustan, E. A. Robertson, Guy F. Wheeler, 
B. B. Snow, William James Hogg, ‘William C. ‘Crerie. 

Minneapolis. 

The annual meeting of the Minneapolis assocation was held 
on January 31 with a good attendance. Three new members 
were admitted. The officers submitted reports covering the 
year’s work, Report of the treasurer, C. N. Patterson, 
showed an increase of 40 per cent. in funds on hand. The 
association has adopted the use of a membership card. 

Warren M. Horner, chairman of the National Committee 
on Education and Conservation, spoke of the value of the 
ext-book being prepared by Dr. S. S. Heubner. He also 
assured the members that they might look forward to a suc- 
cessful termination of the proposed plan of institutional ad- 
vertising. 

New Hampshire. 

A special meeting of the New Hampshire Life Underwri- 
ters’ (Club was held at Manchester on Jan. 31. The speaker 
of the occasion was Stuart Anderson, of the literary depart- 
ment cf the Massachusetts Mutual. Mr. Anderson delivered 
an address on “Commercial Insurance.” 

Nebraska. 

The monthly meeting of the Nebraska association was 
held on the 7th inst., in Omaha. N. K. Van Huesen, of the 
agency force of the Mutual Benefit, delivered an address on 
“The Development of Liberty,” tracing its progress for 20 
centuries. 

New York. 

It has been said that a New York audience is not easily 
surprised, yet Edward A. Woods, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association and general agent of the Equitable at 
Pittsburgh, caused an unusual degree of astonishment by cer- 
tain statistics which he presented in the course of his address 
delivered at the regular January meeting of the New York 
association, held at the Press Club at noon on Jan. 27. “New 
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York City,” said Mr. Woods, “pays $75,000,000 a year for 
various forms of vices, more than it does for women’s inde- 
pendence, women’s virtue and even for the family and the 
home through life insurance.” 

The speaker’s remarks were principally confined to an ar-— 
gument against the taxation of life insurance funds. The fig- 
ures and statitics quoted proved conclusively the inquity and 
inequity of the present system of taxation. “The proposi- 
tion,” said Mr. Woods, “that life insurance ought not be 
taxed is a very simple matter. Let us imagine a body of 
neighbors, one of whose members has died, leaving a widow 
and children. Let us imagine that those neighbors clubbed 
together and collected a thousand dollars for that widow, to 
provide a little fund for her and her children. What would 
happen if a tax gatherer of the State were to walk into that 
room by the coffin and demand $63 of that money? This is 
what taxation of life insurance is. 

That is a simple proposition and because it is simple we 
can understand why no other civilized government does not 
tax it. Even Japan does not tax it. And this country where 
the citizens provide voluntarily more insurance twice over 
than all the rest of the world put together.” 

In Mr. Woods’ introductory remarks he dwelt briefly upon 
the part-time question, and once or twice during his address 
took a good-natured fling at the slim attendance at the meet- 
ing, referring to a recent meeting of the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion, where there was an attendance of 400 and at another 
meeting of the St. Louis association, where 300 members and 
guests were present. 

President Allen appointed the following nominating c -m- 
mittee: M. E, Goulden, chairman; .Charles Jerome Edwards, — 
Bernard R. Rose, Conrad VY. Dykeman and J. S. Tunmore. 

The next meeting of the association will be the annual din- 
ner and will be held at the Hotel Astor on the evening of 
Feb. 24. The speakers will be Mayor John Purroy Mitchel, 
James E. Cropsey, District Attorney of Kings County; Will- 
iam W. McClench, president of the Massachusetts Mutual, 
and Royal S. Goldsbury, president of the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion and representing the Northwestern Mutual in that city. 


North Carolina, 


The annual meeting of the North Carolina association was. 
held on the evening of the 10th inst., in Raleigh. The prin-— 
cipal speakers were Hugh M. Willet, chairman of the execu-_ 
tive committee of the National Association, and Insurance 
Commissioner James R. Young. 


Oklahoma. 


At a meeting of the Life Underwriters’ association of the 
Eastern District of Oklahoma, at Tulsa, on the evening of 
Feb. 2, Insurance Commissioner A. L. Welch was the prin- 
cipal speaker. His address was received with much interest. — 
“You are engaged,” said he in his introductory remarks, “in 
a great business, the influence of which extends to every as- 
pect of finance and trade. But most important of all is the 
relation of insurance to the family. Life insurance as a so- 
cial institution primarily contemplates the certain, and effect- 
ive protection of widows and orphans. As has been said, 
‘Death may lay low the household head; creditors may quar- 
rel over the financial remains; the sheriff may step in and 
settle disputes; riches may take to themselves wings and fly 
away; but life insurance suspended on the brittle thread of 
human life, like a benison of blessing above the heads of the 
helpless, suddenly loosed by the snapping of the silver cord, 
drops into the lap of the widow as surely and as certainly as 
the point of the needle swings to the pole’ All this and 
more does life insurance do, and you are its ambassadors. 
Without you this great business would not be what it is to- 
day—the agent is indispensable.” 


a 


——— 


Oregon. 


——— eo 


A large attendance characterized the January meeting of 
the Oregon association. President Hubert H. Ward reported — 
that Seattle had the lead in the membership contest, with Los. 
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New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, PreEsIpENT 


Seventieth Annual Statement 


According to Actual Market Values December 31, 1913, as fixed by the Massachusetts Insurance 


Department. 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 
femas and stocks............. $35,389,183.00 Reserve at Massachusetts 
Real Estate: Home Office Build- Standards rea oe) «eee «ceteris $57,931,525-32 
8 a 1,230,003.19 Death and Endowment Claims 
Mumeretseal te state,........... 671,029.15 Reported and Awaiting Proofs 304,416.53 
Loans on First Mortgage...... 14,161,234.00 Reserve for Unreported Death 
Loans on Collateral Security... 223,000.00 Claims: 20d 02.05 eae ae 41,612.00 
Loans on Policies and Premium Reserve for Equalization of 
OS jo. bai GUE 9,991 872.94 Mortality and Depreciation of 
Interest and Rents, due and ac- TASSEtSY) US fe slek Lt vee renee ae 300,000.00 
ee) oon ge ee 828,346.64 Premiums and Interest paid in 
Net Outstanding Premiums.... 568,996.40 BUM AICO, oasis diners m2 one tiigha cae 61,259.45 
MMMM ANKS. 21. eee 696,368.21 Commissions and Expenses Ac- 
Cried 3 Fs cas ok See oe 46,151.94 
Insurance Taxes, payable in 
EQUA seaten 2 Blea acts. eee eee, 150,314.43 
Distribution of Surplus Accrued 482,176.33 


Distribution of Surplus Appor- 
tioned Dec. 31, 1913, payable 


AN ODA ape uepcadua ere’ «1s cnien OEE a 1,865,000.00 
: $61,182,456.00 
NET SURPLUS, Massachu- 
—_—______- SClis oraniaards = he 02 ames: $2,577,577-53 
$63,760,033.53 NET SURPLUS, New York 
Ss Standards <2... sets cece 4,986,246.53 
ere B EMITS POTN EC ONT Cee cet Gl isan pkld fies ane oie see wes $512,968.76 
Boemeanerit Grosse ncoine mime nay ce «os veya dake wnt ies os os 677,660.17 
Bcweaae.ity GrosewASSethon ee as os «<6 eta at ne oie 'e's bis ee tes 2,341,635.54 
Breas elt POMCYRRCSGRVed en cl. sc) ci xls s sfotars adh dea ous cine a 3,613,485.45 
Breeredeeettt: Malt AnCGs Ur eHOLrCe ss ¢.)s asic wh wise se ns de a OO 20,200,598.00 
NEW YORK CITY OFFICES: 
EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager, 220 Broadway. LATHROP E. BALDWIN, Manager, 141 Broadway. 


CHARLES H. STRAUSS, General Agent, 200 Fifth Avenue. 


PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents, HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents, 
White Building, Buffalo, N. Y. Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 
HENRY P. WICKES, General Agent, Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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A feature of the evening’s enter- 
tainment was an address by C. W. Helser, general manager 
of the Continental Life, a visitor from Salt Lake. Mr. Heiser 
spoke of the work accomplished by the Utah association. 

The executive committee announced the following names 
for cfficers for the ensuing year: ‘President, D. C. Herrin; 
vice-president, F. M. Bradley; secretary-treasurer, Joseph H. 
(Gray. 

One of the interesting features oi the meeting was a debate 
.on participating insurance and non-participating insurance. 


Angeles a close second. 


A. S. Rothwell opened the discussion for the affirmatice side - 


and Harry Richey took up the cudgels for the negative. 
Monthly income insurance will be the subject for discussion 
at the February meeting. 

Philadelphia. 

“Tife insurance is not a business; it is the foremost of all 
the professions,” said Dr. Lee K. Frankel, 6th, vice-presi- 
dent of the Metropolitan, 
the Philadelphia association at their annual dinner:held on 
the evening of Feb. 2 at the Continental Hotel. 

His subject was “The Extension or Conservation of Human 
Life,” and asserted that his company was endeavoring vir- 
tually to carry out the idea of prolonging the life of its 
almost 11,000,000 policyholders by teaching them to live 
cleanly and morally, and by instilling in them a kinship, a 
solidarity of brotherhood wholly for their own benefit. 

“We employ trained, graduate nurses to visit our sick 
policyholders,” said Doctor Frankel, “give picnics and out- 
ings for the children and babies of the insured and by every 
method known to science strive to prolong their life. Thirty 
years ago the average life was 34 years; to-day it is approxi- 
mately 45 years. ‘Conservation of life is so important that 
a company has just been organized for the purpose of period- 
ically re-examining the insured, and the larger insurance com- 
panies will lend their heartiest co-operation to this company. 

“Ts js better to re-examine, and help the policyholder 





ASSETS. 


Mortgage Loans.—Number 36,694 in 35 
States, secured by first mortgage on 
real estate worth over $278,000,000 and F 
interest accrued thereon..............$76,484,480.70 
Policy-holders’ Obligations.—Policy Loans, 
$15,450,517.72; Premium Notes, $2,080,- 
635.20; Accrued Interest, Premiums due 18,686,406.17 
Real Estate.—Hiome Office Properties, $3,- 
036,672.75; Land taken in foreclosure of 
15 mortgages in 6 States, $39,224.26, 
and rents accrued thereon............ 
Cash on Hand and in Banks, 98% of which 


3,076,922.26 





is drawing interest. “Skee oe oe ete 820,755.24 
U. S. Bonds and Interest Accrued thereon; 

deposited with the Treas. of Virginia, 

the only bonds of any kind owned by 

the Company i s:.): Jae sm en ate eeneee 24,625.00 
All Other Assets). 2s.. .clem mie nies ero 7,500.00 

Total Admitted Assets.............-.. $99,100,689.37 

LIABILITIES. 

Statutory ‘Reserve... .:<:.. lie ass steateeeas $79,355,504.00 
Special Funds.—To the Credit of Life Rate 

End, and Surv. Div. Policies..:....... 9,511,410.00 
Policy Claims.—Instalments not due; Proofs 

in process of examination or adjust- 

ment; Premiums paid in advance; Divi- 

dends due ‘policy-holders; Commis- 

sions and taxes contingent on the 

payment "Of ypremiumsiiy. 2s. veces te ee 1,916,194.28 


Total Insurance in force, $375,352,745.00; Gain during 1913, $27,413,541.00; New Insurance paid for during 1913, in- 
Gain of $2,765,664.00. 


For Agencies, address 


cluding revivals and increases, $51,118,572.00. 


JESSE R. CLARK, President. 
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in his address to the members: of ~ 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
OF CINCINNATI. 


Forth-seventh Annual Statement, Paid-for Basis for the 
YEAR ENDING DECEMBER 31, 1913. 


Offices for rent in the Union Central’s magnificent new office building. 
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to live longer than it is to pay a death claim.” 
James Mapes Dodge, chairman of the Link Belt Co., spoke 
n “Efficiency,” and emphasized the fact that “scientific man- 
Een: is spreading all over the world, and every estab- 
lishment which introduces this system is automatically free 
from labor troubles. It removes friction and is the universal 
forerunner of peace on all questions between capital and 


_labor.” 


The following officers were elected for the year: John 
R. Fox, president, Metropolitan; E. O. Mosier, vice-presi- 
dent, Equitable; Thos. L. Fansler, vice-president, Northwest- 
ern; Louis F. Paret, vice-president, Provident; Clarence A. 
Wray, treasurer, Home of New York; John William Clegg, 
secretary, Penn Mutual. 

Executive committee—C. S. V. Branch, Sun; E. P. Lang- 
ley, Equitable; H. O. (Chapman, Prudential; O. F. Lenhardt, 
Travelers; Jas. H. Glenn, ‘Mutual Benefit; George H. Lokes, 
John Hancock; W. R. Harper, Aetna; Walter M. Long, Met- 
ropolitan ; Ralph Humphreys, Penn Mutual; Arthur D, 
Murphy, Home of New York; George F. Schilling, Union 
Central; Jos. C. Staples, Pacific Mutual. 

Pittsburgh. 

In the English room of the Fort Pitt Hotel at noon on 
Jan. 24 the ‘Pittsburgh association held its regular monthly 
meeting. Three hundred and thirty-five members and guests 
were present, and the special guests of honor were: Rev. Will- 
iam ‘A. Sunday, Mrs. Sunday, Mr. Rodeheaver, Bishop Perry, 
of Philadelphia, and Rev. Russell, of Westminster College. 
President Goldsbury, who presided, announced that the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh would distribute cards asking for a 
subscription, and urged all present to pledge their individual 
support, as the college desires to raise three million dollars 
and has arranged for a course on life insurance. 

Mr. Rodeheaver made an enthusiastic talk arid gave ‘a fit- 
ting introduction to Rev. Mr. Sunday by teaching the evan- 
gelistic hymn, “If Your Heart Keeps Right,” Mr. Rode- 






























Dividends Apportioned to Policy-holders 





for 1914) 3.5. O20... eieeite et eee - +++ $3,446,682.79 
Other Liabilities.—Sundry Accounts....... 133,492.66 
$94,363,293.73 
General Surplus and Capital Stock.—Sur- 
plus from Participating business, 
$2,716,886.68; Surplus from Non-Par- 
ticipating business, '$1,520,508.96; Capi- 
tal Stock, $500,000.00.......... os efes lvl hh Toe pe Ome 
$99,100,689.37 


Receipts.— Premiums,  $12,845,957.63; In- 
terest and Rents, $5, 599, 777, 06; ‘Profit 
and Loss—Profit on sales of real estate 
and on other items, $82,810.33; Other 
Receipts, $992.76. Total Receipts. ....$18,529,537.78 


Disbursements.— Death lLosses, $2,516 
127.60; Endowments, $470,867.53; TAfe 
Rate Endowments, $1, 898,072.39; Divi- 
dends and other payments to policy- 
holders, $4,288,253.87; Taxes, $234,377.87; 


Commissions, administration, invest-” 
ment and all other disbursements, 
$3,050,654.47. 
Total Disbursements .............. +esees .$12,453,353.73 


Excess of Income over Disbursements.... $6,076,184.05. 
$18,529,537.78 
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ALLAN WATERS, Supt. of Accum 
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The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of California 


. GEO. I. COCHRAN 


PRESIDENT 


Capital Fully Paid $1,000,000 


GAIL B. JOHNSON 


VICE-PRESIDENT 





Balance Sheet as of Dees 31, 1913 


ASSETS 


Loans on Real Estate 


Amount of Loan does not exceed the 
statutory percentage of appraised value. 


Loans on Approved Collateral 
Loans to Policyholders 


In no case does amount of Loan exceed 
the Reserve held by the Company. 


Bonds and Stocks Owned 


Being Bonds, $3,168,314.50, of Munici- 
palities, Railroads and other Quasi- 
Public Corporations, and _ Stocks, 
$117,500.00, all valued as of Dec. 31, 
1913, 


Real Estate Owned 
Including Home Office Building. 


Interest Due and Accrued 
Outstanding and ( Life Dept. 


$16,340,427.09 


3,285,814.50 


1,094,257.41 


378,350.21 
508,428.09 
379,017.12 


Deferred Premiums Accident Dept, 
Net Amount, ) 
charged in Liabilities. 


Cash on Hand 


Including Deposits drawing Interest. 


Other Assets 


Reserve 
428,754.05 


5204.27 


Total Admitted Assets $29,338,151.99. 


New Life Business Written, 1913 ( Paid- 
for Basis) 


Total Life Business 
(Paid-for Basis) 


Total Cash Income, 1913 


Premium Income Accident 
ment, 1913 


Total Paid ee icchelders in 1913 
Mortality, Actual to Expected 


: : : $24,088,667.00 

in Force, 1913 
t : 145,040,193.00 

9,079,865.75 

see ae 

1,944,836.04 

3,478,697.78 


LIABILITIES 

Reserve on Policies $25,081,596.33 

Claims in Process of Adjust- 
ment 


Being Claims reported, but of which 
Proofs have not yet been received, 
or are incomplete. 


327,051.49 


Premiums and Interest Paid 


in Advance 155,268.2 


Reserved for 
IQI4 , 
All other Liabilities 


Including $14,031.50 set aside for Med. 
ical Fees, and $121,285.47 for Agents’ 
Commissions in Accident Department. 


Taxes Payable 
125,000.00 
269,105.74 





Total Liabilities $25,958,621.79 
Capital Stock 


Surplus Set Aside for Future 
Dividends to policyholders 


T,000,000,.00 


1,435,368.79 
944,161.41 


$29,338,151.99 


Surplus, Unassigned 





Total 


Increase in Life Business in Force 
(Paid-for Basis) 

Increase in Assets 

Increase in Cash Income 

Increase in Reserve 

Increase in Surplus, 
assigned 

Average Rate of Interest Barned on 
Invested Funds 


$11,731,179.00 
3,095,146.07 
880,769.19 
2,474,630.65 


Assigne d and ie 
464,414.22 


6.15% 





SURPLUS 


(Assigned and Unassigned 
Exclusive of Capital) 


$2,379,530.20 


HOME OFFICE: 


LOS ANGELES, 
CALIFORNIA 


ORGANIZED 1868 





to 
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heaver singing the stanzas and the audience joining in the 
chorus. 

Mr. Goldsbury then introduced Mr. Sunday. Mr. Sunday 
said that he did not have any special message on 
the subject of life insurance, except that he believed in it; 
that he carried life insurance policies and would just as soon 
think of going to bed at night without the protection of life 
insurance as he would without asking 'God’s protection for 
the night. 

The speaker declared that men must be right with the world 
as well as with God, and to be right with the world he must 
think of and provide for the care of his family. He spoke on 
the wonderful progress made along the lines of discoveries 
in electricity, steam, and inventions of all kinds, saying that 
great as are all of these and wonderful in their effect upon 
the development of civilization, nothing had ever been dis- 
covered or ever been approached that had the same lasting 
effect upon the civilization of the world as the religion of 
Jesus, which has stood for twenty centuries and which has 
withstood the derisions and criticisms of all sorts of skeptics. 

In closing he said: ‘“‘What manner of man are you? It was 
William McKinley who said, ‘He who serves his Master best 
seryes man best, and he who serves truth serves civilization.’ 
Nothing in this world counts for so much as godly living or 
lasts so long, or wears so well, or is of greater value.” 

Mrs. Sunday was then introduced, after which President 
Goldsbury presented Bishop Perry, a personal friend of Mr. 
Sunday. The Bishop spoke briefly, highly commending the 
work of Mr. Sunday, saying that Philadelphia is most anx- 
iously following every detail of his progress in ‘Pittsburgh. 

The only business proceedings of the day was the election 
of the following new members: William E. (Graham, Equita- 
ble of New York; D. Bruce ‘Martin, ‘Provident Life & Trust; 
P. G. Mooney, Metropolitan. 

\fter Bishop Perry’s talk Mr. Rodeheaver rendered, as a 
trombone solo, “Safe in the Arms of Jesus,” after which the 
meeting adjourned. 


Rochester. 

A professional spirit or the desire for specialized knowl- 
edge is making rapid strides among life underwriters. 
was evidenced from the address of National President Ernest 
J. Clark before the members of the Rochester, Buffalo and 
Syracuse associations at a banquet held on the evening of 
the 7th inst., at the Rochester Club, Rochester. 

Mr. ‘Clark declared that the broad spirit of service and a 
large fund of technical knowledge is needed by the success- 
iul life insurance man of to-day. To meet the need for this, 
effort is being made to increase the number of courses in 
life insurance that are given at colleges and universities. The 
speaker urged upon the members of the association the need 
of a new kind of advertising. Statistics fail to interest the 
public, he said. 
home, and as one means of securing this kind of advertising 
he suggested that an effort be made to have news articles 
published on life insurance themes in the daily newspapers. 

The attendance was 164. Of 84 members of the Rochester 
association 78 were at the dinner. The Syracuse association 
sent $9 delegates and the Buffalo association was repre- 
sented by 20. 

One of the stunts at the beginning of the dinner was the 


Oe a te malas 


Thism 


It is the human interest appeal that goes 


presentation by the president of the Rochester association ~ 


to the president of the Buffalo association of a gift as a 
reminder from the largest association to the smallest rep- 
resented.. The gift was a tin can and the Buffalo leader was 
not allowed to forget the incident during the evening, albeit 
he took it good naturedly. 

Walter |S. Hubbell, a prominent attorney of Rochester, 
gave an address on what he termed “The (Heart of an In- 
surance ‘Man.” 


He said that the chief qualification for the — 


business, as for any business, was a character that would © 
carry weight beyond anything that one might say and the 


lack of which would nullify, to intelligent men, what one 
might say. 


Greetings were extended to the visiting associations by ~ 


OUR MANAGERS 


are co-operating with us in a 
REAL PROGRAM 


to make CVveryeone of our men 


EFFICIENT AGENTS! 


We are taking up rate books of inefficient men. 
We find that by doing this we can 
ELIMINATE WASTE TIME AND ENERGY 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONN. 































Brief Summary of Annual Statement of December ST IOS: 


Total Assets : : 3 : ; } ‘ : : : ; . $87,767,387 
Total Reserves and all other Obligations ; , ; , : : . 77,045,159 
Surplus to Policyholders ; ; : : : ' : é 2 : : 10,722,228 


RECORD OF 1933. 


New Life Insurance Paid For . , F ‘ : : : . $56,328,107 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force . 4 : , i . 35,854,992 
Accident and Health Premiums . : : 5 ; ; , ‘ 4,944,690 
Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Premiums : F : 8,135,482 
Total Premium Income : : , ‘ , : : : . 22,418,013 
Increase for I913 : ; ; 5 : ; 2 : h 2,009,231 


RECORD TO END OF 10913. 


Life Insurance in Force—Paid-for Basis : : . over $316,000,000 
Total Number of Accident Policies Issued. : : 4 oe 6,511,000 
Number of Accident Claims Paid to Policyholders : : . ae 632,000 


All men are prospects for more than one line of insurance; the agents who can supply their 
several insurance needs possess the greatest opportunities to increase their incomes. 

LIFE INSURANCE, The Travelers, with its remarkable yearly increases in Life Insur- 
ance in force, is the leading exponent ofp GUARANTEED LOW COST LIFE INSURANCE, 
‘which is growing most rapidly of all forms in public favor. The Travelers also offers in connec- 
tion with its life policies a Disability Clause unequaled in liberality. 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE, The Travelers continues pre-eminent. Its increase in Accident 
and Health premiums alone in 1913 exceeded the total writings of many companies, and was 
greater than its two leading competitors combined. 

LIABILITY and COMPENSATION INSURANCE, The Travelers leads in service, ex- 
perience and premiums. 

We offer direct contracts to reliable and successful men, and thereby give them an oppor- 


tunity to increase their incomes and make certain their future. 
ALLY YOURSELF WITH THE TRAVELERS. Share its activity. Profit by its prestige. 


Seize the opportunities it offers to develop your business. 


THE IDEAL OFFICE ASSISTANT 


An employer hires a bookkeeper, stenographer or clerk to relieve him of—not to add 
to his cares. 
my He asks the same thing of his writing machine. 
Ball Bearing— He wants it to “stand up,” to do its work, to be reliable, quick to respond, ready for 
Long Wearing emergency or long continued work. ; 

These qualities make the L. C. Smith & Bros. typewriter prominent in the typewriter world. 

The ball bearings at all frictional points place it in a class by itself from a mechanical standpoint. 

Viewed from the HUMAN angle, the operators of this typewriter do more work and are less tired at the 
close of the day. If you look into the matter closely, you can’t reach any other conclusion. Send for free 


book. 
L. C. SMITH & BROS. TYPEWRITER CO. 


Branches in all principal cities New York Office: 311 Broadway Factory and Home Office: Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Accident and Health Insurance 


This Company issues policies which are’ unexcelled for 
brevity, clarity and the Complete Protection they give policy- 


holders. 


It issues Special Disability Policies not requiring confine- 
ment to house for disability from disease, paying for partial 


as well as full disability, and doubling the accident Weekly 


Indemnity after the first year. 
agent can, with benefit to his 


This policy is a winner. Any 
other lines, make his expenses 


by placing this unusually liberal policy with the leading men 


of his community. 


Excellent opportunities exist for agents of standing, who 
wish to handle policies which completely protect against every 
contingency and are unequalled in their benefits to policy- 


holders, to procure direct contracts in territory not now covered. 
Inquiries invited. 


The Columbian National 


Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASS. 


Arthur E. Childs, 
President. 


Farley J. Withington, president of the local association, and 
responses were made by Frank W. Tracy, president of the 
Buffalo association, and H. B. Husted, president of the Syra- 
cuse body. : 

Two other addresses of note were made. One was by 
Royal S. Goldsbury, president of the Pittsburgh association, 
who told the diners that success in the service they could 
give could come only through knowing what to do, how 
to do it and having the energy to do it. The other was 
given by Glover S. Hastings, superintendent of agents for 
the New England Mutual. 

One of the things suggested by Mr. Clark was a com- 
petitive membership campaign between the three cities, to 
close June 1. He also discussed the non-resident member- 
ship, which had been established at the last convention of 
the National Assocation in Atlantic City. This is designed, 
he said, to draw the life insurance underwriters in small 
towns surrounding those in which associations exist into 
the benefits of association with their fellows. 


St. Louis. 

At the recent annual meeting of the St. Louis association 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
James M. ‘Bloodworth, president; W. E. Anderson, first vice- 
president; \W. E. Bilheimer, second vice-president ; Earl (Lay- 
man, secretary; J. L. Hass, treasurer; Frederick N. Cheney, 
national committeeman; George L. Dyer, \W. O. Andrews, 
Fred B. ‘Miller, George Benham and C. (C, Dyer, executive 
committee. 

The constitution was changed reducing the annual dues 
“from $10 to $5 for general agents; $5 to $3 for agents and 
a new classification of $2 for outside agents was made. 


St. Paul. 

The regular monthly meeting of the St. Paul association 
was held on the 2d inst. ‘A splendid address was delivered 
by Senator James E. Denegre, of St. Paul, chairman of the 
insurance committee of the last session of the Minnesota 


William C. Johnson, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


Legislature. Mr. Denegre claimed that there is no question 
demanding more serious consideration than life insurance 
and the problem of taxation. “The premium tax,” said he, 
“was originally intended to cover only departmental expenses 
and was purely a licensed tax; but as the business grew and 
money poured into the State treasuries the tax was permitted 
to increase and multiply to such an extent that to-day it 
amounts to on the average of two per cent. of the gross. 
premiums, which is for every thousand dollars of capital in- 
vested in insurance the State takes twenty.” 

The next meeting of the association wil! be held on March 
2, at which time Jerome W. Wheeler, president of the Capital 
Trust Co. of St, Paul, will deliver an address on the subject 
of “The Commercial View of Business Life Insurance Pro- 
tection from a Banker’s Standpoint.” 

San Francisco. 

W. H. ‘Matson, of the Mutual Life, was elected president 
of the San Francisco association at its annual meeting held 
last month. James S. Osborne, of the Phoenix (Mutual, was 
elected vice-president, and E. W. Armstrong, of the Reliance — 
Life, secretary-treasurer. The executive committee selected 
was as follows: ‘George B. Scott, Metropolitan Life; R. Le 
Stephenson, Union Central Life; William J. Bell, Massachu- 
setts Mutual, and C. M. Smith, Northwestern Mutual. 

The meeting was held at the Hotel Stewart with a fair at- 
tendance. Retiring President George B. Scott submitted his- 
annual report outlining the progress of the association during” 
the year. According to that gentleman, the membership had 
increased from 57 to 74. Mr. Scott thanked the members for 
the honor they had paid him and the co-operation they had 
given him, and in closing introduced President-elect Matson. 
Mr. Matson stated in part: 

“A natural regard for social amenities—a desire to stand 
well with our fellowman, especially in our own social circle— 
and a wholesome self-respect based upon a knowledge of 
tight-doing, especially toward those of our immediate asso- 
ciates, have in my opinion accomplished more for the advance- 
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Sixty-Second ‘Annual Statement 
of the 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Company 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Year Ending December 31, 1913 On the basis of Paid-for Insurance 





























INCOME New Insurance paid for in 
‘ WOMORTTEUT MISH cisiciepiste side's. se 6 oes $10,881,233 1913, 16,357 policies, . . $39,721,961 
ptcrest, rents, and all other Peay oos Insurance in force December 
Wee Ree 31, 1913, 144,024 policies, . 328,578,136 
BROtaW INCOME. eines ass ‘ $14,651,436 
DISBURSEMENTS rete GAINS nie ert 
Death claims and matured oe Oey ° : yess 
endowments ............... $3,682,678 In Dividends to policyholders, 233,502 
Surplus returned to policy- In new insurance, . . : 530,477 
holders in dividends...... 2,078,192 In insurance in force, . : 21,982,830 
Surrendered and canceled pol- 


ONGC. pot cya OO RES none 1,263,635 








Total payments to pol- 
icyholders and beneficiaries $7,024,505 
All other disbursements ..... 2,524,507 





Total disbursements... $9,549,012 











Total Assets, . ; A 5 $73,723,812 
Total Liabilities, . es 69,858,186 






Surplus December 31, 
1918, ; Ang é $3,865,626 JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies. 








64th Annual Statement of the 


ZETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Hartford, Connecticut 


MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
Life, Accident, Health, Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance, JANUARY 1, 1914 


ASSETS. aa LIABILITIES. 
Real Estate acquired by foreclosure.... $23,825.67 eens on Life, Endowment and Term 
Fea olicies 
Office Building F G40,256-17 Additional Reserve, not included above 
Cash on hand and in banks 3,711,591.87 Premiums paid in advance, and other 
Stocks and Bonds 35,839,218.08 tiene eet ‘ oa gos Sere an 
: - : =i nearned interest on Policy ANS. she's 5 
Mortgages secured by Real Hstate..... 56,838,802.47 NGoRindeIaca 
Loans on Collateral 1,378,559.97 Surplus reserved for special class of 
Policies and dividends to Policyholders 
10,135,945.77 payable on demand and during the 
year 1914 3,415,071.90 
1913 2,267,386.23 Losses and Claims awaiting proof, and 


Premiums in course of collection and _not yet due .. : 716,207.90 
deferred Premiums 2,270,899.04 Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health 


Market Value of Securities over Book and Liability Insurance 2,773,180.03 


: r set dmitted 947,522.18 Reserve for Liability claims........... 2,043,564.43 
edo es not adm! Surplus to Policyholders 13,025,627.03 


Total Assets - $113,956,997.45 Total Liabilities $113,956,997.45 


Lelie Abate tN 

19,619,385.41 Payments to Policyholders $14,654,951.79 

$ 71.477.693.24 TAXES ss cctea one Sep aw ielelhus Sctelaatins, iteneretet evans 638,629.68 
oe CPs oF All other Disbursements 7,845,045.88 


Total Income in 1913 ~ $2'7,097,078.65 Total Disbursements in 1913 $23,138,627.35 


! The amortized value of the bonds as provided by the law of New York shows a value greater than the market 
: value above given by $2,258,420.77. 


GAINS DURING 1913. 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders pers - $ 1,235,293.88 


Increase in Premium Income . o Suave ehavere , 1,468,686.71 
Increase in Total Income . 5 3,146,719.18 
inerense in Assets ..s..0.- ss ccccscees . 3,565,620.85 
Increase in Life Insurance in Force ..........-++: . 20,608,868.39 
New Life Insurance Issued in 1913 ...........-+2- Sts emis Varo. O1;641,150.15 
Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1914 .......+5-00+200> oie 355,535,221.30 
Paid Policyholders since organization in 1850-.......... Sisdere . 247,786,602.00 
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1851 SIXTY-THIRD ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 1914 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


JANUARY 1, 1914 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


RECEIPTS DISBURSEMENTS $ in 
Premi 6. che at Aa Reont haa 5,713,955.45 Payments to Policyholders........... 4,179,705. 
feat Renee CEC ec ee eee is ae Taxes and Insurance Dept. Fees...... 168,890.19 
All other Disbursements.............. 1,246,780.31 
Total Disbursements in 1913.... $5,595,376.42 
Excess of Income over Disbursements  2,054,322.70 
Potal 20... see eee ese e eee eens $7,649,699.12 Total sino. oe ae $7,649,699.12 
ASSETS LAS oe $ 
; ~ ‘ . $33,400,061.00 
First Mortgages on Real Estate...... $21,974,990.00 Reserve on Outstanding Insurance.. ,400, ) 
Stocks and Bonds (market values)....  6,725,692.00 All other Liabilities 72s (me teeeteneere 771,971.16 
Allvother Assets:...; snerceee Wee eae 7,465, 627.72 Total. shots. 0 See ae $34,172,032.16 
EXCESS OF ASSETS OVER AS- 
CERTAINED AND COMPUTED 
LEABILITIES 2 2 kee eee *1 (994,277.56 
Totals? Sake ccd cers ee eels $36,166,309.72 86 166,309.72 


*Should bonds be valued on the amortized basis (the legal standard of the State of New York) this item would 


be increased to $2,394,754.56. 
Policies issued and paid for in 1913 number 10,740, Insuring $20,919,574.00. 


Number of Policies in force............ 82 823 Insurance in: force ..ik cont wear $156,316,519.00 
Increasé ‘for year ioc. sou eis ci ne tee 4.631 Increase for) year: . ©. sic -istacte eaten 8,664,194.00 
Increase in ‘Assets as. eee eee $1,870,193.53 Increase in Income... ..c.,.6nheeeee 421,538.63 
GROWTH IN TEN YEARS 
Year Premium Income Assets Insurance in Force 
1903 $2,972,417 $16,960,808 $ 75,143,735 
1913 5,713,955 36,166,309 156,316,519 


O. S. ROGERS, Manager, 149 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 





NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Montpelier, Vermont 


Organized 1850 64th ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1914 Purely Mutual 
Cash Income Disbursements 

Premiums for. Tastirance. 25.6. see wae or on coe $6,382,606.25 Death . Gladmsis av Siw = claielelete \0ete Gann anes $1,651,158.08 

Interest and Fientsk esr abe kieienenty eke eee eens 2,751,083.76 Dividends ~ 1.0). ...vise ssc + elvic|s: oieletalel anelentaie ane anne 1,035,168.69 

Considerations for Annulities................ 552,118.36 Annuitias .... stiches ss 20s »pieleeiele Tanne aee ianrne nnn 39,038.21 

All “otlier iSouncesis Pec. Scho cides 3,301.54 Matured Endiowments........cceccccesscvese 756,027.48 

Surrender . Values: . o>... Su. Sites aactee eee 1,233,457.50 


$5,214,849.96 
1,475,057.05 
$2}989,202.90 


$9,689,109.91 


Total to Policy Holders 
All other Disbursements 
Income Saved 


$9,689,109,91 





Liabilities (Paid-for Basis) 
Insurance. Reserves’... :siia.d eeswiele one Menennenenn $44,525,359.00 
Annuity Reservesi.c cli. 6 cc's. © dete opie cele 5,083,203.00 
Extra Reserves 165,349.21 
216,294.00 
165,825.23 
112,219.24 
173,497.26 
54,005.82 
1,19'3,714.85 
4,497,590.87 
2,760,831.27 


$58,947,889.72 
The gai ns for 


Ne insurance on a paid-for basis $21,919,460.00, increase $1,534,429.00. Assets 1$58,947,889.72, increase $2, 909,- 
021.91. Ee onatie $2,760,831.27, increase $297,153.29. Interest and rents received $2,751,083.76, increase, $168,423.63. Pre- 
miums for insurance $6,382,606.25, incnease $204,148.30. Payments to policyholders $5,214,849.96, decrease $180,945.86 
due to favorable mortality. Provision for dividends to policyholders, payable in 1914, |$1, 193,714, 85, increase $183,137.97. 
Gain in outstanding insurance paid-for basis $8,889,445.00, increase $2,103,493.00. 

The company’s total insurance on a paid-for basis is $188 ,354,053.00. 

The mortality experience for 1913 was 58.12% of the expected, a decrease of 8.89 points. 

The rate of interest on mean ledger assets was 5.10+%, an increase of over 5 points. 

All valuations of liabilities conform to or exceed the legal requirements of every state, while all assets have been 


valued upon a market basis. 
OFFICERS. 


Assets (Paid-for eee) 

U. S., State and Municipal Bonds..... A. 
(At Market Vialue) 

Mortgages, Finst Liens.........0..e.cse0e0e 

Policy Loans and Premium Notes 

Real Estate, Book Value 

Cash in [Banks and Office 

Interest and Rents due and accrued 

Deferred and Unreported ‘Premiums 

Due’ from Aiwents as. ss <vetemorste stone 


$18,357,049.96 


28,038,775.90 
9,540,079.47 
240,000.00 
636,536.31 
1,338,953.19 
790,843.10 
5,651.79 


Policy Claims under Adjustment 

Other Liabilities 

Taxes payable iin 1914 

Dividends Due and Unpaid 

Dividends payable in 1914 

Deferred Surplus. sy <2: + Up wis olevcle ce ein aeete eee 
General Surplus 


$58, 947,889.72 Total 








The Company's “business experience during 1913 has been pec uliarly ‘satisfactory on every count. 


the ‘alee and ‘the increase in each item as compared with 1912 were as follows: 


JOSEPH A. DE BOER, President. 

FRED A. HOWLAND, Vice-President and Counsel. 
HARRY M. CUTLER, 2d Vice-President and Treasurer. 
OSMAN D. CLARK, Secretary. 

ARTHUR B. BISBEE, M. D., Medical Director. 
CLARENCE E. MOULTON, Actuary. 


EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent of Agencies. 
E. A. COLTON, M. D., Asst. Medical Director. 
GEORGE BRIGGS, Inspector of Mortgage Loans. 
FRANK y DWINELL, Inspector of Mortgage Loans. 
FRANK K. GOSS, Inspector of Mortgage Loans. 
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ment of civilization than all of the laws that were ever put 
pon statute books. 
_ “And in looking over this association’s past history and fu- 
\ture possibilities, I feel that the same rules must unswervingly 
apply, and that the same results, in the main, will flow from 
‘our intercourse through this association as in other matters 
‘of human endeavor; consequently, I believe that 99 per cent. 
of the good that will come to us individually and collectively 
through this association movement is embodied in the above 
principles, and that this good is more apt to be retarded than 
advanced by the occasional desire of some individual to enact 
leet enforce certain limited rules by which he wishes us all 
to live and do business, and by which, in the case of such a 
man, it is pretty fair to assume he is not guiding himself. 
© “Let us try to get every man who is in the life insurance 
dusiness in this part of the State into this association, and 
ot try to drive anybody out, and we will then become an 
wganization that has a part in the affairs of our city and 
State commensurate with the interests which we represent.” 
Tn concluding he made reference to the World’s Insurance 
congress in 1915. “We are right on the beginning,” said he, 
‘of the world’s greatest exposition, and perhaps no other part 
%f the world will come here in such great numbers in 1915 
is the insurance community, and we are going to be meas- 
awed, not only by our local community, but by the visiting 
surance world as well, by the solid front that we put up 
‘§ an association. Our undertaking and our obligations are 
00 big to be discharged in any individual sense, and we can 
only hope to make the creditable showing that we should by 
vach individual member pledging himself that he will bury 
Hetty grievances for the good of the cause as a whole, and 
Want to ask every man. now in this association, or that may 
tome into it during the year, to help me and the other officials 
|\0 make this a year of get-together—a year of tolerance, and 
. predict that at the end of the year many of the grievances 
hat have come up in the past will have entirely disappeared 
i the aurora of good-fellowship that will be the result.” 
oH. R. Hunter, the retiring secretary, delivered his annual 
‘eport and told of his work during the past two years. Hon. 
}Varren R. Porter, ex-Lieutenant-Governor of California and 
|'resident of the Western States Life, was then called upon 
y President Matson. Mr. Porter thanked the association for 
he opportunities given to the representatives of the new com- 
anies to join the local body. 


Francis V. Keesling, second vice-president of the San Fran- 
isco Life, was next called upon and declared that his com- 
jany believed thoroughly in the association movement. 


| Julian Sontag, second vice-president of the West Coast 
ife, was the next speaker. Mr. Sontag declared that he was 
onfident that the American Life convention would be well 
\2presented at the World’s Insurance Congress. He also 
poke of the efforts of the Association of Life Insurance 
residents and the National ‘Association and the desire to get 
gether for the common good of insurance as a whole. 

Garner Curran, of Los Angeles, told of the work of the Los 










































“Hitch Your Wagon to a Star” 


Translated from Emerson to insurance language means tie up with 


A Prosperous and Progressive Company 


*New Life Total Life Accident Prem’n Cash Admitted Act. to Exp. Aver. Int. 

‘Year Insirance. Insurance. Collections. Income. Assets. Mortality. Earned. 
O08... $17,820,609 $100,593,679 $835,181 $5,633,124 $16,100,073 58.96% 5.16% 
W909... . 18,232,323 107,245,105 1,007,370 6,164,528 18,429,204 53.50% 5.24% 

; 2 17,986,641 113,882,634 1,276,820 ~ 6,750,765 20,765,188 63.90% 5.65% 
1911 19,702,114 122,514,447 1,515,622 7,445,494 23,363,286 56.85% 5.81% 
= 22,378,787 133,309,014 1,739,392 8,199,096 26,243,005 §2.28% 6.05% 
mots... 24,088,667 145,040,193 1,944,836 9,079,865 29,338,151 66.47% 6.15% 

HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Angeles association, which had recently made a large in- 
crease in membership by admitting the companies’ medical ex- 
aminers. 

A resolution was unanimously adopted extending a vote of 
thanks to retiring President Scott and Secretary-Treasurer 
Hunter. 


An interesting feature of the program was a stereopticon 


lecture on the Panama iCanal and Panama-Pacific Exposition 
given by Dr. Fisher of the Exposition Company. 
Savannah. 

At the eighth annual meeting of the Savannah association, 
held in the office of E. H. O'Connor, the election of officers 
for the ensuing year resulted as follows: Edward S. Stod- 
dard, president; O: E. Stewart, first vice-president; Aaron 
Ferst, second vice-president; R. L, Schley, secretary-treasurer. 
The executive committee is composed of the retiring president 
of the association as chairman and four other former presi- 
dents of the association, Julien Schiey, Cornelius F. Moses, 
Laurence T. Doyle and William J. Harty. 

South Dakota. 

Endorsing R. J. Woods. of Sioux Falls, for ‘Congress the 
South Dakota associatioa met at the Cataract Hotel in the 
evening of Jan. 17 for the annual business conference of the 
organization and the election of officers. The officers elected 
were: 

President, George R. Douthit, Sioux Falls; first vice-presi 
dent, Geo. A. Mabbot, Aberdeen; second vice-president, R. We 
Woods, Sioux Falls; third vice-president, E. L. Bramble, 
Watertown; secretary, C. J. Harris, Sioux Falls: treasurer, 
M. R. Brown, Sioux Falls; chairman executive committee, 
B. C. Shaw, Sioux Falls. 

Following the completion of the business meeting and after 
the dinner B. C. Shaw, announcing that it was the fiftieth 
anniversary of the birth of R. J. Woods, the best known life 
underwriter in the Northwest, outlined “Dick’s” work in the 
insurance business and called attention to the fact that “Dick” 
is a candidate for Congress from the district. L. C. Camp- 
bell, following Mr. Shaw, said R. J. Woods is to be the first 
insurance man in Congress and called for his endorsement. 
Every life underwriter present pledged himself to Dick 
Woods’ candidacy. 

Southern West Virginia. 

At the annual meeting of the Southern West Virginia as- 
sociation, held at Huntington on the evening of Jan. 31, the 
foilowing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, Dan H. Holton, Penn Mutual; vice-presidents, D. E. 
Lloyd,’ Prudential; H. G.. Burchett, Northwestern Mutual: 
secretary, Walter H. Eager, Connecticut Mutual: assistant 
secretary, D. H. Alexander, Prudential; treasurer, John Pat- 
rick, Penn Mutual. Executive Committee—Chairman, Wal- 
ter L. Voshell, Metropolitan; C, P. Marshall, Connecticut 
Mutual; C. W. Cammack, John Hancock; Harry F. Gray, 
Connecticut Mutual; R. A. Bickel, Home Life: T. B. E. 
Spencer, Pittsburgh Life & Trust: R. G. Turney, Mutual 
Life; J. G. Ramsey, Union Mutual, 
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Life Associati On Now s- February, 1914. 


Syracuse. in this regard following the various suggestions and pr 
The January meeting of the Syracuse association was held grams carried out in the larger cities by the Underwriter 
on the 17th of that month and several new members were  SSOCiations, one of them being a plan of institutional adye 
admitted. L. Louis Hanson, superintendent of agencies of  tisig in the daily newspapers, in which the association do 
the Germania Life, was the guest of honor. Twenty-five the advertising and eliminates from the ad anything pertai 
members accepted the invitation of the Rochester association ig to figures and the individual companies. 
for its annual banquet on the 7th inst. The National Association’s annual convention this year w: 
be held in Cincinnati, and in order to assure a large deleg 
tion to this convention a Cincinnati club was formed at tf 
meeting, and there will be no less than ten delegates from tl 
Youngstown association in attendance. 


A general discussion was held on the subject of part-time 
men, but the whole matter was referred back to the execu- 
tive committee and will be taken up at some future meeting. 





Utica. 
he Life Underwriters’ Association of Utica held a well- 
; ie : y : ¢ AGENTS WHO P 
attended and enthusiastic meeting on the evening of Jan. 19 are Eit i Gus 
in the banquet. room over the Seneca Lunch, Seneca street. THES 


‘The annual report of Secretary-Treasurer J. A. Hayes showed 

that during the year the membership has increased from 11 to PENN M 

37, and the treasury balance from $2 to $61. UTUAL 
The annual election of officers resulted as follows: Presi- 

dent, Seymour Hart; first vice-president, W. F. Wallace; sec- LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 

ond vice-president, Walter S. Butler; secretary-treasurer, 

James A. Hayes; member of executive committee, James P. OF PHILADELPHIA 

Mulhall, the retiring president. 


The subject of instalment settlement of life policies was HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 


again discussed, led by J. Q. Barcus, of Albany, a member of TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
the Jocal association. F OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
It IS BEST 
Youngstown, Ss ST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 

The regular January meeting of the Youngstown associa- ; AND ALWAYS 
tion was held at the Hotel Ohio. President Myron Eckert BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-FOUR YEAR 
presided, and there was a lengthy discussion on the education REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
and SOUS SUG eee oe oe as ata ee WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 

mmittee, consisting resident Myror cert, Lec - 
committee, consisting oO res 1 yron cker eo uth CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 


man, F. B. Hawkins, P. J. Burke and R. L. Hartzell, was ap- 
pointed and given the power to take action in this matter as 
soon as expedient. This committee has several plans in view 


OB DYING 










Here is the chance of a 
life-time for some energetic man 


—as manager of an agency with over $5,000,000.00 Life Insurance in force, located 
in one of the larger and wealthier cities of the United States, with as much adjoin- 


ing territory as may be desired. 
For particulars address—Allan Waters, Superintendent of Agents 


The Union Central Lite Insurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI 


Jesse R. Crark, President 
Offices for rent in the magnificent new Union Central Building, Cincinnati. Write for details. 
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THE INJUSTICE OF LIFE INSURANCE TAXATION. 


WHY SOCIETY SHOULD 


NOT PENALIZE THE SACRIFICES OF MEN 


WHO CAPITALIZE 


THEIR FUTURE EARNING CAPACITY BY BUILDING UP A BARRIER 
AGAINST THE UNCERTAINTY OF LIFE. 


A Burden Carried by the Provident Man as an Additional Price for the Protection with Which 
He Endeavors to Cover Those Dependent Upon Him. 





By United States Senator LAWRENCE Y. SHERMAN, of Illinois. 





We consider it a great privilege to reproduce herewith, excerpts from the address which Senator Sher- 


man delivered at Annual Banquet of the Baltimore Association. 


made for a verbatim report. 


Our only regret is that provision was not 


Direct results of the Senator’s opinions may be observed in the facts that 


a proposed bill for the increase of taxation on premiums, in the State of Maryland, has not been heard 


of since: also the Robertson Bill will probably receive a unanimous unfavorable report from the House In- 


surance Committee.—Editor’s Note. 





We read in the proverbs of Solomon, the son of David, 
King of Israel, the following admonition: 

“Go to the ant, thou sluggard, consider her ways and 
be wise, which having no guide, overseer, or ruler pro- 
videth her meat in the summer and gathereth her food 
in the harvest.” 

The foregoing was written some time before the present 
income tax law of the United States. The ant seems to be 
the only prudent, industrious living thing that has escaped 
its provisions. It undoubtedly is an oversight, and the meat 
this industrious insect provides in the summer and gathers 
in the harvest-will be promptly taxed. It is the ant’s earn- 
ing capacity and frugality that the wise maker of the proverbs 
had in mind. It was the provident insurance against the time 
when summer should be gone and no harvest at hand, when 
the animal and vegetable world furnished no support. It was 
the earliest form of life insurance observed by the biblical 
sage and philosopher. 

Capitalizing Future Usefulness. 

Modern life insurance has taken counsel of providing food 
in the harvest time. The head of a family who has not ac- 
cumulated income-producing property now capitalizes his fu- 
ture usefulness. He builds up a barrier against the uncer- 
tainty of life. He provides a sinking fund against the cer- 
tainty of death. His earning capacity during his vigorous 
years is pitted against nature’s limitations on human life. His 
earning capacity is the economic harvest between his maturity 
and old age. A guarantee against accidents by the immatu- 
rity of the young and the disability of the aged is life insur- 
ance. It is the matured contract of prudent reflection. The 
heedless and the improvident did not invent it. Foresight and 
wisdom patiently gathered statistics. A mortality table was 
discovered. The laws of human life are its basis. The law 
of averages was deducted. The first step was taken. Lon- 
gevity probabilities were reduced to a certain cash value and 
its purchase price distributed through a period of years and 
put within reach of the average man’s income. Human earn- 
ing power was underwritten at its present cash value covered 
by averages of death. It is one of the greatest triumphs of 
business acumen and financial wisdom in modern life. 

Life, by ‘this process, is made stable for the maintenance of 


the family and business purposes. It is as essential as the 
roof that covers dependent ones. It is an expense that every 
wise man incurs. It is a sacrifice because, in most instances, 
he himself receives no pecuniary benefit. It is the conscious- 
ness that those who rely upon him for support are made se- 
cure that sustains him. If this sound belief leads him to se- 
cure his family and incur the expense, why should not gen- 
eral society promote, instead of penalize, his sacrifice. Gen- 
eral society exercises its influence through the agency of civil 
government. Therefore, government ought to encourage on 
insurance contract that secures financial stability to the head 
of a home and gives a present pecuniary value to prolonged 
and certain life. The income tax ignores the contract of in- 
surance built on longevity tables and interest rates on fixed 
investments. Those investments are not the company’s funds. 
It is the trustee of those investments which are the accumu- 
lated payments of all who buy insurance and pay their share 
into the fund. 
Taxing Earning Capacity. 

The income law taxes earning capacity. That earning 
power, if it come from mind or hand of the worker, is not 
a certain source of income. It depends upon the life and 
health of its possessor. He is unlike income-earning prop- 
erty investments. When his mind and hand are disabled by 
sickness or death, the earning power of the man is gone. It 
has been the sole principal. The income and the principal both 
vanish from the earth. There is nothing to fill this chasm but 
a life insurance policy. Such earning capacity ought to be 
exempt from taxation. The life insurance policy covering 
the loss ought to be made as easy for the man as sound eco- 
nomics will permit. 

The income tax. law, among other things, provides that the 
expense of conducting a business is a deduction from the 
gross income of that business. All interest paid may be de- 
ducted. All local taxes on the property employed in the busi- 
ness may be deducted. Machinery, or mechanisms of ever) 
kind, may have something taken out for the depreciation in 
wear and the like. A dynamo or a steam engine wears out. 
Worthless debts may be figured out. Loss by storms, fire, 
flood, elemental accidents of all kinds, may be deducted. 
Rents on property, the possession of which is necessary for 
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carrying on the business, heat, light, power and the thousand 
and ‘one incidents of an expense in the conduct of a business 
may be deducted. The net income after the expenses are 
taken out are taxabie in the hands of either an individual or 
corporate owner. Suppose a man or corporation manufac- 
tures shoes. The machinery, the rent on the building, the 
heat, the light, the power, the payroll, the operating expenses 
of every kind, down to the oil that lubricates the bearings of 
the machinery, are deducted. The wear on the machinery 
lessens its value. The physical depreciation so produced may 
be deducted as a part of an operating expense. 

Every prudent man insures against fire, explosion, light- 
ning, winds and the like. Casualty insurance against the loss 
of life or limb in hazardous industries are covered. The pre- 
mium is a part of the operating expenses. Fire insurance 
may be taken out in like manner as local taxes. Many thou- 
sands of dollars of premium may be deducted from the gross 
income of the business. The shoes go from the factory to 
the shoe merchant. He pays rent on his building, clerk hire, 
transportation, drayage, janitor service, interest on borrowed 
money to discount his bills, taxes, maintenance of his fixtures, 
furniture, adding what is necessary, laying off something for 
depreciation, and all may be deducted as an expense. He 
may insure his delivery-wagon horse and deduct the premium. 
The bank in which he deposits his money carries burglary in- 
surance. A burglar is about as disastrous to a well-filled 
bank vault as death is to the earning power of the head of 
the family. The bank is allowed to deduct the premium on 
a burglary policy in computing its net income. 

A Great Economic Asset. 

We now come to the earning capacity of the individual 
man. His years of health and strength are the harvest men- 
tioned in the proverb. If he owns the roof that shelters his 
family, or in which he carries on his business, he may sub- 
tract the fire insurance premium from his gross income. He 
may insure his merchandise and his live stock, and take it 
out as an expense. If he attempts to insure his own life, the 
greatest economic asset in his family, the premium cannot be 
deducted as other expenses are. This government of the peo- 
ple does not permit him to deduct a penny of that premium. 
The law encourages insuring a horse, and discourages insur- 
ing a human being. This happens in an age when some are 
talking incessantly about social justice. This seems like a leg- 
islative sarcasm, but it is a solemn as well as a disagreeable 
truth. 

In England. 

By an Act of Parliament June 28, 1853, England permitted 
life insurance premiums to be subtracted from a person’s in- 
come to an amount equal to one-sixth of the whole amount 
of the profits and gains of such person. All the person tax- 
able for an income is required to do is to produce a receipt 
of this annual payment of life insurance premium, and on 
proof of the fact to the satisfaction of the commissioner the 
deduction is made. Under the industrial insurance act of 
Parliament of 1911 a variety of companies are authorized, 
upon legislation, to carry such risks. A subsequent act of 
Parliament of Aug. 7, 1912, entitled the company itself to be 
exempt from income tax in respect of the income derived 
from any funds or credits applied in effecting such insur- 
ance. 

The question naturally arises-why States levy taxes on the 
income of life insurance companies. Every such license fee 
or burden laid on the volume of business done in effect is a 
tax. Over $12,000,000, it is estimated, is levied by the sev- 
eral States as taxes on the insurance companies of the coun- 
try. This charge is added to the cost of insurance and ulti- 
mately must be loaded upon the premium and paid by the 
person who procures the policy. The great income tax levied 
upon insurance companies must at last operate in like man- 
ner, 

Income taxation, therefore, in the last analysis becomes a 
burden to be carried by the provident man as an added price 
for the protection with which he seeks to cover those de- 
pendent upon him. Some of these enormous burdens ought 


to be greatly reduced and some entirely removed. It is dif- 
ficult to justify much more than a property tax. The income 
tax is not laid upon labor organizations, agricultural socie- 
ties, mutual savings banks, building and loan associations, re- 
ligious, charitable, scientific or educational undertakings. Life 
insurance is in reality the most intelligent of all forms of 
organized relief. It enables its responsible source to con- 
tribute a certain sum to guard against uncertain events. It 
is an assembling of resources that, in effect, become great 
civic agencies to reduce want, to supply funds for public un- 
dertakings where large sums are required, and is an aid in 
the struggle that organized society makes against crime, vice 
and pauperism. It is a great accumulation of stable invest- 
ments that is an ally of church and school and public and 
private charity. 


Valuable Assets. 

The business system of to-day has no place in it for dis- 
courtesy, and least of all is there a place for it in the insur- 
ance business, where the agent comes in direct and close con- 
tact with men; so close that every word, every motion, even 
the expression of the eyes and upon the countenance has its 
bearing and effect. 

The manner and bearing of an agent as he comes in con- 
tact with his prospect has much to do with the ultimate result. 
How important is it, then, that the bounds of courtesy be not 
overstepped. This does not mean any manifestation of ser- 
vility, because that is as distasteful as is rudeness. An agent 
can be dignified yet courteous, can maintain his ego yet be 
suave, be impressive yet pleasant, and by so doing can quickly 
establish a bond of friendship and confidence that will make 
of his prospect a client. 

There is a species of indirect discourtesy which is almost, 
if not quite, as fatal as direct rudeness. Personal appearance 
goes a great way, and the agent who is indifferent in manner, 
indifferent in dress, unshaven, and careless in appearance, is 
badly handicapped by such indirect discourtesy.—Col, G. F. 
Potter. 





Preparedness. 

“No man can succeed in any business if he does not know 
how, and no matter how hard he tries he will inevitably fail. 
Learning how to do is preparation work, and this preparing 
must begin at the bottom. A man who opets a store without 
any knowledge of the kind of goods he proposes to sell will 
never make a success, and equally the agent who takes up the 
business of insurance without any knowledge of its require- 
ments, of the kind of goods he has to sell, must fail of success. 
No man has ever been able to decide when the point ‘well 
enough’ has been reached, and even though it were possible 
to determine it the ‘well enough’ cannot be let alone, but must 
be constantly looked after, bolstered and propped up in order 
to keep it up to the standard. Every successful man’s business 
bears the impress of his individuality, and success can only be 
maintained through keeping the impress fresh and making it 
indelible, which cannot be accomplished through any ‘let alone’ 
process. The attainment of the standard ‘Well Enough’ is 
through character and clean methods, and business secured 
through clean methods is the only class of business to which 
the term ‘well enough’ can ever be applied.”—Preferred Pilot. 





Insurance is the only way of getting even a partial laugh 
on death. The ingenuity of man has harnessed death in many 
cases and has made it a wage-earner for thousands of fam- 
ilies. While a man goes on, his insurance policy stays behind 
and sticketh closer than a brother or a hundred admiring 
friends. Many a man has left a hundred relatives in this 
lugubrious vale and has gone om sad and worried because 
he fears his widow will not be able to command high wages 
over the washtub. But the man who leaves a $10,000 insur- 
ance policy in a cool, dry place has nothing to worry about 
but his own future. One of the easiest ways to secure sorrow 
at one’s demise is to become a total loss with no salvage.— 
George Fitch. 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATION. 


‘Since Everyone Enjoys the Advantage of Life Insurance, 


or Misses the Protection It Affords, There Should 
Be a Popular Knowledge of Its Fundamental 
Principles. 


By Willard Done, Commissioner of Insurance, State of Utah. 





Commissioner Done is well qualified to speak on . 
this subject, having been a school teacher, an in- 


surance solicitor and a supervising official. His ad- 
dress, which was delivered at the Semi-Annual Meet- 
ing of the American Association of Accident Under- 
writers, is a remarkable exposition of the necessity 
of a universal knowledge of life insurance. In a few 
minor points we do not agree with him, and we re- 
gret that he has made no mention of the work of the 
National Committee on Education and Conservation. 
However, a slight difference of opinion, and what is 
evidently an unintentional omission, does not detract 
materially from his argument.—Editor’s Note. 





A subject of universal application should be an object of 
universal knowledge. Such a subject is insurance. Since 
everyone is at some time interested in insurance, and either 


t enjoys the advantage of it or severely misses the protection 
that should be there but is lacking, everyone should be familiar 


| with its fundamental principles. 
to be armed against unsafe schemes and dishonest agents. It 





alarm the inevitable want that will come to them? 


To learn these principles is 


goes without saying that these have been largely responsible 
for the present misunderstandings regarding insurance, and 


' the many serious difficulties in which people have found them- 
_ selves while considering this subject. 


It is clear that everybody should know something of that 
which is of so vital interest to all. Men in their prime, with 
lengthened years before them, with every prosperity confront- 
ing them, may treat this subject lightly, may discuss it with- 
out thought. But what man on his deathbed, facing the in- 


 evitable and looking with heart-break at his family left un- 


provided for and facing an uncertain future, can so regard it? 
What widow and her orphans can view with anything but 
To no 
one of these is the subject of slight moment. To such in- 
difference is impossible. Either they enjoy the protection or 
they do not. The difference is almost the same as between 
life and death, independence and beggary. 


Hopeful Sign of the Times. 

_ Yet men approach this subject in a flippant or antagonistic 
attitude. There is only cne thing that will contribute to a 
different approach and that is education. 

1 am glad that insurance education is receiving universal 
attention, not only from insurance men and others directly 
interested, but from educators and the general public. It is a 
good omen. I welcome it as one of the best and most hopeful 
signs of the times. We should all pledge our best efforts to 
further the movement. 


_ It seems to me that we have been approaching this matter 


of insurance education from the wrong angle. So far as I 
know there has been no concerted attempt to popularize the 
Subject. Text-books written and courses prepared have been 


of, for and by insurance companies and their present and 


Prospective representatives. While it is very desirable that 
these books and courses shall be by insurance experts, the re- 


sults of their work should be for the people. We have been 


treating this great subject from the actual and the technical 


side, and I believe that it is time for us to approach it from 


the popular side. 
_ For example, there is the justification for insurance; its 
essentially co-operative character; the fundamental fact that 


| Practically all insurance is in the last analysis mutual in char- 
acter. There is also the fact that instead of the policyholders 
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and the company being at war the policyholders are indeed 
the company and the company means the policyholders. Then 
the fundamental principle that losses make rates, policyholders 
make losses, and therefore they are the only ones who can 
reduce rates. Impress the fact that burdens added to the 
company through excessive expenses, undue taxation, etc., are 
really burdens added to the insuring public; that there is no 
such thing essentially as profit in the insurance business, as 
the word is generally understood, but that it is merely a system 
of collection and distribution, under proper safeguards of 
organization and legislation; that the interests of one are the 
interests of all; the injury of one the injury of all. 


Other fundamentals can also be taught. The law of aver- 
age, on which all insurance is based, must be made the founda- 
tion. .The immutable law by which happenings in great num- 
ber are regulated almost to a certainty is most fascinating 
to the child fond of research. The theory of probability, sim- 
plified so as to come within his understanding, will appeal 
with resistless force to the young person of mathematical 
mind. I have found the application of this law to losses in 
fire, life and miscellaneous insurance one of the most inter- 
esting of topics to present to the young. 


Essentially Co-operative. 


The essentially co-operative character of insurance as a 
business, because it is based on an exact science, can next be 
made impressive. The young should grow to manhood not 
with the idea that the insurance company is an immense, 
greedy, destructive octopus, strangling and devouring the hap- 
less public, but with the thought strongly impressed that it is 
composed of fellow-insurers, each contributing small amounts 
to a common fund, from which are taken the larger pay- 
ments made to the small number who suffer loss. Let them 
know that this is the case, no matter what kind of insurance 
is involved. As acorollary to this truth will come the thought 
that if one would diminish his contributions to this fund he 
must help lessen the losses, and lo! the whole great and mag- 
nificent subject of conservation is introduced! 


The sociological and economic side of the question can be 
impressed. The youth can be made to know that pauperism, 
dependency, helplessness, poverty and a host of similar ills are 
prevented by wisely selected and carefully continued insurance, 
of whatever kind. Teach them that there is no finer system 
of philanthropic finance devised. Make the impression so 
strong that when the high official of a great insurance com- 
pany says, as one stated in the New York investigation of 
{905, that insurance is essentially an eleemosynary institution, 
the statement will be greeted with approval and not with 
derision. For the words this official uttered were true, and 
have been proved, and should be impressed and accepted. 


People Should be Informed. 


These things have been earnestly advocated in addresses by 
insurance executives and others, but these addresses, with the 
valuable lessons they convey, have not been brought strongly 
and effectually before the general public. They have been 
used for limited distribution among insurance people, but they 
have not reached the great common people. Yet the common 
people should know these things. They are part of the funda- 
mental principles underlying all insurance. No man can really 
understand the technical details of the science of insurance 
without knowing these things. 

Hence my idea is to start this movement with simple ele- 
mentary instruction on these and other fundamentals, with 
the school children, even as low as the eighth grade. The 
work should be prepared so simply that the teacher of the 
eighth grade or the high school or the business college, though 
entirely lacking in technical insurance education, can take the 
work up with the student and get at a proper understanding 
of these fundamentals. The only place where this has so far 
been attempted is in the text-books prepared by some of the 
large life insurance companies and distributed to their agents. 
Here the right idea has been caught and followed. What is 
needed now is general work of a similar character properly 
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simplified and amplified for universal use. It is a matter 
partly of text-book and partly of teaching, the one dependent 
upon the other. 

Let the boy be taught to realize that the only method of 
saving effectual with the average young man is the systematic 
and persistent payment of life insurance premiums. Teach 
the girl the advantage of insuring her own life. Teach her 
also that when she becomes a woman she must not regard 
her husband’s first life insurance policy as his death warrant, 
but as a warrant of future safety and independence to her 
and her children. Teach the future business man the indis- 
pensability of insurance in every incident of his business 
career. 

Growing out of these are many valuable elements. Con- 
servation with all its diverging and converging lines is one of 
these. The personal element in fire prevention, accident pre- 
vention and life extension will be properly manifested. Pre- 
vious treatment of these has been too impersonal. I am not 
50 much interested in what the nation loses as I am in what 
I lose or my neighbor loses. Scrooge could speak very glibly 
about death reducing the surplus population until application 
wae made of his general remark to Tiny Jim, the crippled 
child of his own clerk. So we may speak very glibly, with 
perhaps a certain pardonable pride, of the great fire loss and 
accident record and homicide record of our country, but when 
my neighbor’s house burns or he is injured or dies the per- 
sonal element enters and I see how this general loss is after 
all of special and local application. Then let it be understood 
that my fire insurance rate and my accident insurance rate is 
high because somewhere, perhaps everywhere in this great 
nation, fires and accidents are occurring when they should 
not, and I am going to join the general movement to reduce 
them. And I shall be very insistent that my neighbor shall 
be as careful in these respects as I. 


Insurance Long Misrepresented. 


Let these fundamentals be impressed with vivid strength on 
the minds of growing children; let this and future genera- 
tions grow up side by side with these vital ideas, and you 
will find the material and moral welfare of our future citizen- 
ship greatly enhanced. 

Insurance has long been misrepresented through the various 
media of publicity. It is now time for it to be represented. 
A course of study in vindication and justification of insurance 
is now necessary and opportune. If the present generation 
has been trained up in ignorance and antagonism, future 
generations must be trained in understanding and friendliness. 
While the mass of insurance text and teaching is so great as 
to be overwhelming, and as valuable as these treatises and 
treatments are and have been, they lie on library shelves or 
live only in highly technical institutions. They can and must 
be adapted to the mass, to the many. Insurance is not a 
subject for the few or the class. It touches too intimately 
the lives and fortunes of all to be restricted to any certain 
number. 

Legal Reserve Insurance. 


Why are assessment insurance advocates heeded in their 
attacks on the old line system? Because the public does not 
understand the fundamentals of legal reserve insurance. Why 
do demagogues succeed in inflaming the public mind by de- 
claiming against the “immense accumulations in the hands of 
life insurance companies in Wall Street”? Because the people 
have not been told that without these reserves belonging to 
the policyholders and administered to their interest every com- 
pany would be bankrupt. ‘Why are men so fearful of the 
possible misuse of these funds to the detriment of the com- 
mon people? Because they do not understand the strict regu- 
lation of these funds and their custodians by the laws of 48 
States. Why has sectionalism been encouraged and fostered 
by unscrupulous agitators and promoters in the sacred name 
of iisurance? Because people have not been given to under- 
stand that insurance is so general that it belongs to the people 
as a whole and not to any locality. 

Why do gentlemen meet with the unfair competition of or- 
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ganizations which appeal to members to carry their own insu 
ance and save the expense of company management and S 
supervision? Because the people do not know the differer 
between present and permanent solvency, and the mann 
of preserving this by strict supervision, financial skill, an 
reserve accumulations. So shall the citizens of the future 
induced to approach this subject from a friendly, not an ant 
onistic standpoint. So shall the propaganda of the agent b 
made easier and more fruitful. 
and teaching will never supersede the agent. 


But this work of advertising 
Him we shall 


always have with us. He will always be. a necessary adjunct 


of the business. He is the point of contact between t 
company and the public. If there is no point of contact be- 
tween the dynamo and the machine, no direct power is applied, 
no effective current passes. So your effective insurance cur- 
rent is cut off or fatally weakened without the agent. And 
by the same token this point of contact must be bright and 
clean, and tainted or tarnished. ; 
Will this educational work reduce percentage of commis- 
sions paid to the agent? This may be possible if the volume 
of business is increased. Both of these are desirable condi- 
tions. Both would be welcomed. They are of value and 
fully in line with economic improvement. 3 


Fitting the Policy. : 


Much has been said of late about fitting the policy to the 
policyholder. While reference has been made chiefly to life 
insurance, the arguments advanced have some weight and 
apply in some degree to fire, accident and other lines as well. 
There are misfit policies of accident and health and liability 
and fire and other forms. These cause most of the trouble 
that arises in the relationship of the policyholder to the 
company and the agent. , 

Not much and therefore perhaps not nearly enough has 
been said in this discussion regarding the importance of 
educating the insured to know the class of policy best suited 
to his needs. If men can be trained to choose wisely their life, 
health, accident, liability, fire and other policies of insurance, 
they will cease to be blindly dependent upon agents who, no 
matter how well meaning and honest, can not be fully advised 
as to the conditions and needs of prospective clients. The 
physician who prescribes medicine must first become intimately 
acquainted with the symptoms and the entire physical condi- 
tion of the patient. His diagnosis depends upon this intimat 
knowledge, and his prognosis and prescription on the diag- 
nosis. It would be considered criminal malpractice for 1 
to make a haphazard guess as to the disease and blindly pre- 
scribe a remedy. } 

So with the lawyer in advising his client. He must spend 
if necessary, weeks or months going into the intricacies of the 
case to be assured that he is making no mistake in the advice 
he gives. If he fails to fit the advice to the case he also is 
open to the charge of incompetency. ; 

Advantage to the Public. 4 

Yet because an intimate knowledge of a man’s insurance 
needs cannot always be gained by the agent, his professional 
treatment of the case may be faulty. This is evidenced b 
the fact that many men find their policies poorly adapted t 
their needs. Because of the small amount of commission i 
volved and perhaps the element of competition and the im- 
possibility within the short time allowed for the agent to be- 
come intimately familiar with surrounding conditions, it i: 
found rather difficult for him to fit the policy closely to th 
applicant’s needs. Hence the advantage that must accrue when 
the man himself can intelligently choose with the help of the 
agent the policy best suited to his condition, which he neces- 












surance man. And the difficulty in which the uninformed 
prospect finds himself is magnified when he is surrounded by 
a number of agents, each clamoring for his particular con 
pany or policy. -_ | 

[ have found in my experience that the twister in life in- 
surance and in accident insurance frequently excuses himself 
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merognd that the policy he is helping to lapse is poorly 
d to the man’s needs. And here is his most fruitful field. 
ink that most of the work of this gentry would be pre- 
ced by a fundamental knowledge on the part of the insured 
‘he principle on which his insurance is based. There is 
ither light so effectual in discouraging this form of piracy 
‘hat which streams from the enlightened mind of the in- 
ted victim. 


may seem a little presumptuous for me to make a sug- 
jon somewhat parallel to what has been cited. It often 
ens that the young man, ignorant of insurance and yet 
‘ous to secure its greatest benefits, goes to the successful 
ter or merchant or lawyer or doctor for advice on the 
ect. You who have had experience, especially in life in- 
nee, know that the average person of the classes named 
a little, a very little, knowledge of insurance. Pope says: 
little knowledge is dangerous.” It is especially so if 
wledge is of the wrong kind. It has occurred to me that 
nthe young seeker after insurance guidance goes to one 
/aese prominent men he is about as wise as if he went to 
banker for medical advice or to his merchant for legal 


A Little Knowledge Dangerous. 


or he is likely to gain only the point of view of the one 
eeks, and that will probably not be the insurance point of 
_ He may get the idea that low cost is the ultimate desid- 
fam when in reality it may be the least desirable of all ele- 
ts connected with the subject. At any rate, he runs the 
‘of finding a man poorly equipped to aid him with counsel 
uuse such men are prominent, they are likely to be used 
1, om pe erhaps ) by unscrupulous promoters of question- 
hemes of insurance as decoys for less prominent per- 
nd their advice will probably be colored with that 
‘At any rate, it cannot be highly professional. 

th universal insurance education fewer men will allow 
* prominence to be thus misused and fewer persons will 
lly follow such leadership. 


fhence will come this demand for insurance education? 
innot come with so much grace from interested as from 
jterested sources. For the insurance company or’ the in- 
nee agent to be its strongest champion is to give ground 
the suspicion of selfishness. For no matter how much 
aay try to inculcate the truth that insurance is essentially 
perative in its character, there will still be many among 
nfluential who will regard with suspicion and hamper with 
sition the attempt on the part of companies and their rep- 
atatives to establish in the schools and elsewhere courses 
surance teaching. 

a : 
s The 
hile, therefore, representatives of the companies can help, 
dative must ibe taken by those not so directly interested, 
s to meet with a high degree of success. I know of 
i - of men better situated to lead this movement and 
er it than the insurance commissioners. They occupy a 
j ound. They are representatives of the people, but 
e time they represent them only so far as they are 
d by the insurance companies. The reason for their 
is the existence of insurance companies, which have 

$s with the people, whose servants the insurance com- 


Insurance Commissioners. 


= Are: 

lis disinterested reiationship peculiarly qualifies the com- 
ioners to establish the need of insurance education and 
termine its character. They cannot be justly accused of 
Treat interest in the companies’ welfare, and they must 
met ded a certain interest in the people of their respective 
’s. Since they are disinterested and yet honestly and 
i anxious that their people shall understand, and not 
ersterd, the great institution on which so much of pub- 
adh private welfare depends, they would naturally be 
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regarded as those best fitted to take the lead in this important 
movement. 


Hence the great significance of the occasion when the able 
commissioner, Hon. J. A. O. Preus, of Minnesota, delivered an 
address last year before the national convention of Insurance 
Commissioners, in which he urged those officials, individually 
and collectively, to do everything in their power to secure the 
establishment of courses in insurance in the schools of the 
various States. 


The insurance journals can be of great assistance. I am 
glad to see the assistance they are giving to the movement, 
because it fits with my idea and gives clear and striking ex- 
pression to a fundamental truth. 

To summarize: There is need of insurance education. It 
must be popularized. The child must be taught insurance in 
order that the man may know how best to insure. Enlighten- 
ment must be our protection against malice and ignorance. 
The moyement for insurance education should be fostered 
by insurance commissioners, insurance journals and insurance 
men, and your own splendid organization may well take a 
leading part. And the result we may confidently expect is 
enlightened public sentiment, reduced burdens, satisfied policy- 
holders, friendly supervision, effective conservation and the 
co-operative effort by which all good is accomplished and 
every right established. 





Commissioner McMaster on Competitive Literature. 


We have from time to time given considerable attention 
to the use of competitive literature by companies and by 
agents. This is a phase of field work which frequently is 
brought to the attention of State supervising officials, and 
generally the rulings given point to the abuses which follow 
in the wake of unfair or misleading comparisons. The most 
receni utterance on this subject is from Commissioner Mc- 
Master, of South ‘Carolina, who has expressed his views on 
the subject to companies and company representatives oper- 
ating in his State. It has been suggested by a contemporary 
that the text of Mr. McMaster’s letter might well be taken 
by the National Association as an ethical platform governing 
competition. The Commissioner said: 

“To the Company or General Agent, Addressed: Most 
earnestly do I seek your co-operation in enforcing not only 
just treatment of all companies licensed in this State, but also 
only wholesome and courteous competition as between the 
agents themselves, to the end that solicitation of insurance 
may become indeed a profession. 

“The purpose of this letter is to try to put an end to the 
use of so-called competitive literature and comparative tables. 
An insurance agent in South Carolina is licensed to work 
for a particular company; he is not licensed to work against 
any other company. 

“If any company licensed in this State, on account of weak- 
ness, bad management or past conduct is not worthy of the 
confidence of the peopie of the State, the first information 
shouid come to the Insurance Department, to the end that the 
license of such company may be revoked and the people pro- 
tected from it. If such showing cannot be made as would 
warrant the revocation of the license of the company, then 
it may be asserted that the use of competitive literature or 
comparative tables, creating distrust and suspicion of such 
company in the minds of citizens of this State, is unwar- 
ranted, and, under the law, may be denominated as wilfully 
deceiving and dealing unjustly with a citizen of this State, 
which, after hearing, would require revocation of the license 
of the agent so doing.” 


A Man’s Work: Not a Boy’s. 


These are beautiful spring days, and it is a temptation to 
some to stick around home and dig in the garden; now, a 
garden is all right—you can get a boy for a dollar a day to do 
that work, but you can’t get anyone to write business for you 
for a dollar a day—that’s your work.—E. C. Budlong. 
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REACHING OUR IDEALS. 


The Standard Set by Others Not the One We Should Take 
For Our Ambitious Ideals. Man a Master of His 
Own Destiny. 


Edward A, Woods 


Supervisor, The 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


By Charles J. Rockwell, Field | 
Assurance Society, 


Agency of the Equitable Life 


In every line of endeavor, profession or business tliere is 
a certain standard of visible results fixed for us to accom- 
plish, whether by mental or manual labor, to exceed which 
marks us as successful, and to fall below which stamps us 
failures. This standard is not one of our own making or 
choosing, but is set for us by others, and is based upon three 
things: possibilities, comparisons and expectations. The pos- 
sibilities of the profession or business, the possibilities of cur 
territory, the comparisons with others now engaged in like 
work under like circumstances, and the expectations others 
have of us, knowing our ability and the possibilities. And 
the insurance business is no exception to this rule. There is 
a standard set for us by the things I have named; and this 
we must measure up to, as individuals, or fail in the estima- 
tion of our peers. 


Mental Attitude. 


But, having the right mental attitude, we may fail in our 
own estimation, even though others know it not, thinking we 
have accomplished the standard they have set for us. Be- 
cause the standard thus set for us by others is neither the 
one we should take for our ambitious ideal, nor the very 
mitiimum imposed upon us by our bare necessities. There- 
fore, though we exceed our minimum, and equal our implied 
standard, we still fail when, knowing more intimately than 
others can our possibilities and our ability, we fail to reach 
our ideal. Such a failure, if we have set that ideal upon the 
pinnacle worthy of it, is a glorious one. A striving for an 
ydeal unattained is elevating ethically, profitable materially, 
and strengthening professionally in its results; but a failure 
to reach the standard automatically imposed upon us, by hav- 
ing entered a certain field of endeavor, should be, and is, a 
shame. 


How to reach thts standard is not the purpose of what I 
have to say; I would project your ambition beyond that, 
toward the ideal; toward what you would like to be; and, if 
possible, assist you in the endeavor to exceed it, professionally 
and practically, making of you, instead of standard and sub- 
standard men only—just good enough to pass muster—lumi- 
naries of a higher magnitude of brilliancy, successes to be 
admired and pointed out with pride, not to mention the more 
sordid ‘basis of measuring success in acquiring larger worldly 
possessions. 


A Master of Destiny. 


“As a man thinks so he is’; not master of his ultimate 
destiny entirely, it is true, but to grow upward and outward 
we must think upward and broader; cultivate this mental 
attitude within ourselves and impress it on others. But we 
cannot do it within ourselves; the influence must come from 
without, and be assimilated by us, and be nurtured within us. 
We mus. give ourselves over to a fuller realization of the 
magnitude of the possibilities afforded by our profession; 
awake to a conception of its aims, ideals and works, and ob- 
serve the accomplishments and methods of others whom suc- 
cess has marked for its own. 


I know of no other profession (for our calling is a pro- 
fessicn) in which professional attainment and personal profit 
march so closely hand in hand. The doctor and the lawyer, 
after !ong and expensive years of collegiate preparation, must 
wait with gnawing impatience the chance opportunity to prove 
and profit by their knowledge, and its extent may never be 
tested nor rewarded; the banker serves an apprenticeship of 
long study, and, for lack of financial backing to mature what 
his training has taught him, dies poor; but the insurance man, 
as his professional education grows and further equips, turns 
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it to greater and immediate profits. He is free to see 
clients, tender his services and demonstrate his knowlec 
if he has it, and the profits follow quickly. This being an un 
niabie fact, it is established that a higher education is 
mental to maximum success. 


In what does higher education in our profesmion cons 
In a Set ea acquaintance with our rate-books and our e¢ 
pany? To an extent, yes, but not too much. Our rate- 
are nothing but tabulated price lists of remedies for FY 
problems, and a constant study of them is no more fitting 
for high professional attainment than the constant study o 
drug catalogue would make us a physician. Not all tha’ 
gocd and perfect and noble is contained within our own gr 


company, grand though it is; such study is narrowing. 4 
1 


Our Field of Growth. } 


Our field of growth is within ourselves; our hopes, ‘al 
and ambitions; our studies must be our fellowmen; t 
problems, responsibilities and objectives. Our useful 
broadened only in the proportion that our ability to c 
ceive, understand and solve the problems of our fellow 
is increased, and our ability to assist them grows with 
ability to better plan with them, and for them, higher 
bitions and ideals to reach, and to guarantee their success 
interrupted by death. Only the amateur insurance ma 
content to take the business lying on the surface of the fi 
that crumb which unthinking men let fall from the tabl J 
their present plenty to be nurtured for the future need 
their families. The educated professional insurance man }¥ 
plan with his client for a life financial program in which 
cornerstone is a guarantee policy of insurance, assurance 
ultimate completion. This cannot be hastily nor ignoran 
done; it takes time and thought and must be the outgre 
of education and experience, and its ultimate result is mut 
satisfaction. Satisfactory service to client and satisfac 
fee to the advisor. 


This is a peculiar calling, this one of ours, and the a 
who would be successful in it must develop a dual pers’ 
ality. He must at once be an idealist, a dreamer, a welfi 
worker, a professional man and a reformer; without fai 
to be practical, a forceful personality, a banker, lawyer @ 
salesman. ‘But as material success so closely follows on p 
fessional attainment we may safely develop the latter with 
danger of loss in the other. j : 

































A New Desire. 4 


T would then suggest, without losing sight of that s 1 
which is fixed for you by others, and which you cannot eva 
that you dedicate yourselves and your minds to the folloy 
of :deals; that you create for yourselves a new desire; 
you loathe the or dinany: and strive for a higher plang 


not merely a salesman; that this is not a money- 
scheme; that it is not sordid in its aims, but that it is ag 
national movement for the conservation of wealth and hay 
ness, the guarantor of success in cherished hopes, the fo 
tion of financial programs, while never failing as the prove 


that you are its representative. 


May you measure fully up to its ideals, its possibilities 
you prove competence to apply its services, and prov 
example your worthiness and the success of its teachings. 
your education is broadened your opportunities for bein: 
service will multiply; as they multiply, and as your if 
compels the tender of your services, and: your training tea 
you to demonstrate their value, more and more will ° 7 
sowing the seed of thrift where wastefulness grew, ni 
dignity in the place of selfish indifference, making for hig 
ambitions in your community, reckoned as a man of aff 
and influence, and showered by the blessings of those wl 
you have faithfully well served. 














































OME CURRENT LIFE INSURANCE PROBLEMS. 


ertinent Discussion of Important Topics from the 
ewpoints of the State, Company, General Agent, 
Solicitor and the Public. 


By S. Epsteen, Commissioner of Insurance, State of Colorado. 

1} Ae 

tail 
‘Commissioner Epsteen delivered this address at 
ie Annual Banquet of the Utah Association. In it 
ou will find nothing startling or sensational. It is 
a . honest study of questions which must be solved 
it will broaden your outlook by giving you an 
: (ea of the various phases of the profession which are 
tought to the attention of supervising officials.— 


ditor’s Note. 


‘i, 





Ty 
e average citizen does not realize the vast importance of 


_rance in our modern business, economic and private life. 
ut insurance, business would be almost at a standstill, 
could not thrive, and the dependent portion of the 
We omen and children—would have but a dreary 
pect before them if the father and bread-winner should 
rom some points of view insurance is a great, unified, 
le whole. From other points of view it is as detailed and 
|/aried as the most complex living organism known to 
under powerful microscopes and by the most subtle 
nical analyses. 

-is not my purpose this evening to talk to you regarding 
ince as a whole, nor is it my purpose to go into the 
ee of the business. I shall try to find a middle ground 
discuss the situation from three points of view: (1) 
a the point of view of the State; (2) from the point of 
0! Of the company; (3) from the point of view of the 
te 

Te STATE. 

; Taxes Should Not be 


t are some of the Jeading insurance problems before the 
Ask the politician and he will tell you: “Raise the 
Ask the enthusiast and he will tell you that the State 
equire from the companies more detailed statistics and 
minous reports. Ask an office-seeker and he will tell you: 
th the corporations.” But none of these is right. The 

4 companies are already too high. Every dollar taken 
1 be 


Increased. 


* 
"ha 


at 

;er 

se 
tr 


company means a dollar less returned to the public 
form of dividends, in the form of paid-up insurance. 
xes should not be raised—they should be lowered. 


and more detailed information. Every question you ask 
company means a salary to a clerk and perhaps to a 
Wly paid actuary. Every time the commissioner writes a 


Proper supervision is needed—even rigor- 
ervision is needed. Bur it must be scientific super- 
well thought out, methodical, effective. Supervision 
is kind. we have, but unfortunately we have also hap- 
Supervision—supervision which is not methodical, 
not well planned. This latter sort of supervision 
improved. 
any people seem to think that an insurance depart- 
ists for the purpose of burdening and repressing in- 
companies. This is not the case. Insurance depart- 
exist for the purpose of helping and guiding and aiding 
panies, so that they can give better and more cfficient 
their policyholders. 
Tanece company is a public servant—a public servant 
ghesi sense. It averages up the inequalities of human 
s. While the State must see to it that irresponsible com- 
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panies and fake concerns are eliminated, it must, on the other 
hand, see to it that the good and reliable companies are en- 
couraged and assisted in the fulfilment of their public func- 
tions. 

The office-seeker who shouts, “Curb the corporations!” is 
a biased individual. He sees the world through colored spec- 
tacles. True, there are many corporations which have needed 
curbing, but this does not apply to the standard insurance 
corporations of to-day. Corporations are like individuals— 
some men are good and some men are bad, and some men 
are neither very good nor very bad. Some insurance com- 
panies are good; these do not need any curbing. Some are 
bad, but there are not many of these, and they must be re- 
formed. Some are neither very good nor very bad, and these 
must be helped to come within the fold. 

As I look over the list of the 362 companies operating in 
Colorado I find that fully 350 of them are in good shape and 
deserve the commendation of the State Insurance Department. 
The remaining ten or twelve are on the road to becoming 
excellent companies, and with proper help and encourage- 
ment will make good. 


The Sherman Anti-Trust Law. 

You see, therefore, from these figures that insurance com- 
panies should not be classed among those organizations which 
are being fought by the national government under the Sher- 
man anti-trust law. And, indeed, I am glad to be able to say 
that no one who knows anything about insurance takes this 
position as regards insurance companies. This attitude, so far 
as I can see, is without justification, and exists only among 
professional reformers and professional politicians. 


II. THe Company. 


What are some of the leading problems before the life 
insurance companies? The number is vast. One could spend 
an hour in enumerating them without making a single com- 
ment on any one of them. I shall, however, select a small 
number and say but a word on each. 

(A) Legislation: 

Every time the Legislature meets the companies are: com- 
pelled to exercise vigilance—to safeguard themselves against 
radical, unwise and harmful legislation; harmful not: only 
to the companies, but through them to the public, 

In a larger sense the companies have a constructive prob- . 
lem before them in the way of !egislation, namely, to secure 
uniform legislation in the several! States, and thus to avoid 
the numerous variations in the =equirements of the different 
commonwealths. 

(B) Agents: 
The Viewpoint of Agents. 


Every company is striving to secure a better class of agents. 
Some of them even conduct training schools for their agents. 
It. is an ever-present problem to develop the agency forces 
of the companies. 

(C) Policy Loans and the 
in Force: 

This problem cannot be overlooked and is one which must 
be met. True, the companies have themselves.somewhat to 
blame for this, by permitting their agents in the past to 
educate the public on the opporiunity of borrowing money 
on insurance policies. However, it is useless to discuss “what 
might have been.” We must not look to the past; we must 
turn our eyes to the future. The evil of policy loans must 
he brought under control. 

(D) Conservation: 

The problem of conservation of life and health is an im- ° 
poriant one, and is receiving more attention every day from 
the companies. It is a large problem and involves quest’ons 


Consequent. Lapsing of Insurance 


_ which at first seem to have little connection with an insurance 


company, but. which are in reality vital to the business and 
of untold value to the public at large. 
(E) Investments: 

The question of investment of assets is an ever-present one,. . 
Which securities are safe-—which are unsafe? What-is the. 
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interest rate? Which securities are readily marketable ? 
Should one lend on city property or on farms, or on both? 
Should the market value or the amortized value be reported? 
And so on. 

(F) Group Insurance: 

Is group insurance a good thing? Should it be universally 
adopted? How should it be applied, and how operated? 

I ask your indulgence for not commenting on this topic. On 
Monday, upon my return to Colorado, I am to make a formal 
address on this subject. Further, it is not necessary to speak 
on this topic in Utah. Your own commissioner has written 
on it. The best analysis I have ever seen of the subject of 
group insurance was the one published by Commissioner 
Done last summer. 

III]. THe AGENT: 

The problems of the agent I shall take up under two sub- 

hendings—the general agent and the solicitor. 


The General Agent. 


A good general agency is almost an insurance company 
in itself. Its problems are as numerous and as varied, its 
troubles and difficutties as great. The general agent must be 
aman of character and of force. He must not only be well 
versed in insurance; he must be a student of men, a financier, 
an organizer, a man of tact, and a man of talent. 

He must know how to organize and maintain an office; not 
merely an office which will run smoothly while he is present, 
but one which will run even when he is called away for days 
and weeks at a time. He must be able to sell insurance him- 
self. He must know how to organize a field force; and when 
it is organized he must know how to conserve and maintain 
it permanently. He must know how to take the young, green 
recruit and teach him to become an efficient insurance solicitor. 

He must teach his men not to knock their competitors—to 
work in harmony with the other insurance men. It does not 
pay to knock a competing company. It does you credit to 
think that yours is the best company in the world, but down 
in the bottom of your heart you know perfectly well, if your 
general agency were canceled and you received a general 
ageucy for another company, you would be equally loyal to 
it and you could just as conscientiously recommend its 
policies. Knocking is wrong, and is not and cannot be sin- 
cere. 

The general agent must teach his solicitors the enormity 
and futility of rebating. He must convince them that twisting 
is wrong and that misrepresentation is criminal. He must 
be able to impart to his solicitors the knowledge how to fit 
a policy to the needs of the applicant. 

What every general agent wants is business—quality and 
quantity, but quality first. Business which does not stick is 
not only worthless, but it is a distinct loss. The greatest asset 
to a general agent as well as to a company is a satisfied and 
contented policyholder. The general agent must, therefore, 
be able to get business himself; to teach his solicitors how to 
get business and to be able to conserve the business which has 
been acquired. To do all this requires qualities of a high 
grade. A good, successful general agent is, and must neces- 
sarily be, every inch a man. 


The Solicitor. 


Probably the best way to rise in the insurance business is to 
begin in the field, rate-book in hand, as a solicitor. The 
problems of the solicitor are different from those of the State 
superintendent, from those of the company, and, in a lesser 
degree, from those of the general agent. But if his problems 
are different, they are none the less strenuous and important. 
While all are needed—State supervisor, company, general 
agent and solicitor—I am of the opinion that the solicitor is 
the most important of all. It is the solicitor who gets the 
business; he is the original producer—the man with the hoe, 
Without him, and without the personal soliciting of the gen- 
eral agent, company executives would have nothing to do, 
commissioners would have nothing to supervise. 





A good solicitor combines many qualities. He is an 
cator, for he educates the public to the need of thrift, of 
tection, of economy, of looking into the future and faci 
vision, old age and death. He is a preacher, too, for } 
preaches the gospel of insurance; he preaches on the dur 
protecting those who are near and dear against the death 
the family bread-winner. He is a manufacturer, for his wo 
is creative; he creates the want for insurance in the mi 
of the prospect, just as a manufacturer creates a finish 
article from the raw material. He is a newspaper man in 
sense, for he collects and disseminates insurance news; 
collects the current eveats by actual observation in the fiel 
and he spreads about the news if a company is weak, if it 
inso:vent, if it is remiss in the payment of claims. He is 
salesman, and, as you all know, a salesman of the high 
grade. One can get a good job as salesman for any kind ¢ 
firm if he merely proves that he has been successful in sellit 
insurance. He is a psychologist, too—a practical psychologi 
for he must be able to read men’s minds and guide the 
thoughts along the lines he has mapped out. It requires 
considerable understanding of psychology and human mature | 
“close a case.” : 

Conclusion. 





































I have discussed a few of the current problems of life i 
surance in a brief manner. Some of them are permane 
problems and some of them are transient problems. The di 
cussion has been from the point of view of the State, fro 
the point of view of the company, from the point of vie 
of the general agent, and from the point of view of th 
solicitor. q 


Were I the only speaker on the program and had a greate 
amount of time at my disposal I should be glad to talk 
length on the problems of insurance from the point of yie 
of the public. In reality, however, I have already done s 
implicitly if not explicitly. The interests are all interwo 
and identical. If the State supervision is faulty, the publ 
suffers. If the State supervision is good, the public gains b 
it. If a company is badly conducted, the public suffers. If 
company is well conducted, the public gains by it. If z 
agent is a rebater, a twister, if he makes misrepresentation 
the public suffers. If he is honorable, straightforward, cot 
scientious, the public gains by it. z 


For these reasons it is apparent that, in discussing the 2 vb 
lems of insurance from the points of view already enumerate 
I have been in reality discussing them from the point of vie 
of the public and with the public welfare in mind. 4 
q 


4 





Service. 4 
That life insurance is something much more than a met 
business out of which a group of men make their livings | 
a notion that is showing remarkable vitality and growth. Ge 
eral ideas of this character become public opinions only yet 
slowly, but thereafter exhibit great tenacity. The tay 
passed when a life insurance company was judged by its size 
it is passing when judgment is solely based on how cheapl 
a stipulated sum can be paid at death. The time is rapid 
approaching when a life insurance company and the life i 
surance business will be judged not only upon its fimancic 
strength and efficiency in reducing the cost of insurance, | 


the legitimate social and business needs of the public—f 
Notes. 


Don’t Build Up by Tearing Down. 


one’s own efforts, and not at the expense of someone 
Successful business enterprises are seldom built up by tea 
others down. When a person allows deceit to become a 
of his working capital, all that is good in him withers a 
dies. A man who deceives others, deceives himself, at 
who undertakes to secure a great fortune regardless of 

‘is his own worst enemy.—/V’. J. M. 
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“AS LONG AS SHE MAY LIVE.” 


eping Abreast with the Times by Paying Attention to 
the Necessity for Life Income Insurance. 


H. C. Fetsch, General Agent, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, Portland, Ore. 
In connection with the march of progress tnat we are wit- 
sssing to-day I am going to take the liberty of asking our- 
ves this question: Are we keeping abreast with the times? 
ter some thought I am forced to give the following para- 
xical answer: We are, and we are not. We are in so far 
as the individual companies which we represent are con- 
erned, but we are not in so far as our own individual efforts 
re concerned. This, I admit, is a serious rebuke. Is it 
stifiable? I think it is. Pick up any of the leading insur- 
nce journals and you do not have to turn over very many 
pages before your eyes will meet these words in bold type: 
»"Gentle reader, do you appreciate the full value and urgent 
weed of the application of the idea of income insurance? 
Do you hear the urgent cry for better protection and lasting 
protection to the insuring public?” 
Income insurance is not altogether new. We have had it 
ier some 20 years past, but we have been asleep. If not, 
thy this clarion call and concentrated effort to sell real life 
nsurance, this new family service of life insurance? Insur- 
e men sold the old forms in the past because they and 
lany of the companies knew no better. Now, however, with 
is new service we haven't that excuse. We usually sell 
: at which we understand and which we believe in. We have 
pnly lately begun to understand the income feature of life 
insurance. It is reported that one of the big life insurance 
companies has followed up its death losses of $5,000 or more. 
T e result of this investigation brings out the astounding 
fact that after seven years 90 per cent. of the beneficiaries 
we lost or spent the entire proceeds of the insurance, and 
0 years’ time all, or 100 per cent., of the beneficiaries 
e lost or spent the entire proceeds. 





Three Types of Insurance. 

this modern age we have all the types of insurance. 
Foremost of all—life insurance. Then follow fire, health, 
we dent, marine, boiler, plate glass and many others. And 
iow we add another which I am pleased to call insurance 
nsurance. In other words, we can now insure insurance. 
This is the income policy. Lump sum insurance is no longer 
he real thing for family protection. The new service is 
‘iere. It begins where the old service left off and carries 
| ,rotection as long as the family exists. We are enlightened. 

bE: : ; : : 

ur duty is plainly before us, enlightenment of the public. 


et me submit a few figures. A policy of $3,000 in any 


















By way of comparison, consider a $10,000 
In lieu 


15° years. 
The company owes $10,000 cash at death. 


ed by surplus interest dividends in some of the com- 
Ss.) The earnings on $10,000 at five per cent. are $500 
ally. The difference between this and $652 is $152, or 30 
cent. of $500. Again, on a four per cent. investment the 
ngs are $400, making a difference of $252, or 63 per 
of $400. Therefore you improve condition of beneficiary 
30 to 63 per cent. by using the income feature of a 
contract on the above basis. 

en segregate themselves into two classes—the under- 
aired and the uninsured. The income policy is applicable 
both. Men carrying fairly large lines of insurance will 
n to this type of insurance when efforts to place addi- 
amounts on the old forms fail. We know this to be 
It may mean greater effort, more time and more edu- 
n to sell the uninsured this type of protection, but the 
t is worth the additional effort, since larger lines are 
vy sold on this form. 

Presenting monthly income insurance the following 
od, I think, is feasible, as it gives a good idea of the 
to be expected. Take the insured’s age about 40, 
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beneficiary about 18, 20-payment life continuous monthly in- 
come policy $60 per month. The case being where father de- 
sires to protect the daughter “as long as she shall live.” Your 
presentation should be as follows: In consideration of your 
paying to the company $432 for a maximum period of 20 
years (you may, of course, pay no more than one premium), 
the company agrees to pay to your beneficiary $720 a year 
for a minimum period of 20 years and as much longer as 
she may live; or, again, you pay the company three per cent. 
of $14,400, the sum insured, for 20 years, at the most, and 
the company agrees to pay to your beneficiary five per cent. 
of the same sum for not less than 20 years and as long 
thereafter as the beneficiary may live. This gives the pros- 
pect a good idea of the proposition, as it states a relation- 
ship between the amount paid to the company and the amount 
to be received by the beneficiary. 


When we examine a continuous monthly income contract 
we come across the following phrase, one to which I wish 
to dedicate a few words, namely, “As long as the original 
beneficiary shall live.’ As long as she shall live. Does it 
appeal? JI need not answer. Show the prospect that his 
beneficiary may outlive an investment, friends, counselors 
and almost any other human contingency, but she cannot out- 
live the monthly income. I propose a twentieth century 
slogan, “As Long As She Shall Live.’ 


We owe to our daughters and future generations that 
same defense which our forefathers knew they owed us when 
they fought for our political liberties. Let us be true to our 
convictions and work intelligently and faithfully, so that each 
and every one of our daughters may know that protection is 
hers “as long as she may live.” 


The Survival of the Fittest. 


If you can do anything exceptionally well, there is a berth 
in this work-a-day world for you. The public is not your 
enemy. It is even willing to be your friend and is desirous 
of helping you in its own way. It will lend you its influence 
and reward you with its hard earnings, just in proportion 
as you serve and are valuable to it. If you shirk work and 
manifest no desire to serve, the inexorable law of the sur- 
vival of the fittest will bear down upon you and you will be 
out of the race—General Accident. 





Two Classes of Agents, 


There are two classes of agents, to wit: Those who are 
in the business with regard ‘solely to present commissions. 
Those who have taken up life insurance with the serious 
earnestness that they would direct to the pursuit of any other 
profession. These latter are far-sighted men, who see in our 
business a dignified field of labor and a means of securing 
a comfortable competency for life. To these men the com- 
mission is an important incident in their work, but not the 
chief end of it. Their aim is to attain to the highest degree 
of efficiency possible. With them success has a value which 
cannot be measured by money. They can safely leave the 
material reward to take care of itself. It is a certain sequence 
to such work as theirs—Pointers. 


During the past ten years, according to Bradstreet’s, there 
have been over 100,000 commercial failures, with liabilities of 
over $1,500,000,000. During the past ten years 600 banks and 
trust companies have closed their doors, with liabilities of over 
$380,000,000. 


During the past ten years there have been railroad receiver- 
ships, with stock and bond issues involved of over $600,000,- 
000. While of life insurance it can be said that for more than 
thirty years there has not been one failure of an old-time life 
insurance company which has been conducted on the legal 
reserve basis.—Travelers’ Agents Record. 
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INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING—SOME OBJECTIONS. 

Limited only by the provisions of the Constitutio: 
and By-Laws of the National Association, local ass 
ciations enjoy complete autonomy. A resolution ma 
be passed at an annual convention of the National As- 
sociation, contemplating certain definite and pre- 
scribed activities, but the National body has wisely 
and justly never attempted to coerce any local asso- 
ciation into adopting any specific action thereon. Its 
authority can go no further than to recommend to lo- 
cal associations a course of action carefully planned 
for the greatest good to the greatest number of its 
individual members. 

So far as we have record, every local affiliated with 
the National Association approved the recommenda- 
tions promulgated by the National Committee on Edu- 
cation and Conservation, at the Atlantic City conven- 
tion, but it is quite impossible to conceive that in a Na-~ 
tional organization of approximately 4,000 men there. 
are not a certain percentage who are inclined to enter 
a dissenting opinion. Critical and particular opposi- 
tion to a campaign of Institutional Advertising has oc- 
casionally appeared on the surface, and the attitude of 
such members has been exhibited by a refusal to con~ 
tribute their quota, together with a public declaratagh 
of the reason for their refusal. 

We welcome criticism because it not only gives us 
an opportunity to detect a weak spot in the ranks, but 
also tends to assist us in finding a flaw in our argu- 
ments. Incidentally, in this respect, all expressed op- 
position to the proposed campaign has thus far beer 
of small value to us. 

It is reported that at a recent meeting of one of { 

| 













New England associations a prominent member 0 
that particular body expressed himself as being of 
the opinion that Institutional Advertising was so well 
adapted to promote confusion that he could not se 
the real need of it, and therefore was in doubt as t 
its ultimate value. We admire the man who disagrees 
with us; for, in justice to ourself, we need his view- 
point. It has been declared times innumerable that & 
company could not succeed without successful field 
work, and this was one of the statements made by. th 
member whose observations we are now considering. 
It seems, however, that he reversed his opinion i} 
means of a hypothetical situation, stating, in sub- 
stance, that, with an enlightened public, agents ved 
not be required. Nevertheless, it was his belief t 
if Institutional Advertising would work out adv an 
tageously to field forces, it would simply be a matt I 
of common business prudence to enter into it. a) 
As to this phase of the situation, this must be said 
The solicitation of life insurance is a desperately dif 
ficult branch of salesmanship. This is an admissi9 
which naturally we put no stress upon, because i 
would militate against securing new agents. How 
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that Coast. 


H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest 





‘ever, this is merely between ourselves; and, as the 
!News circulates almost exclusively among experi- 
enced life insurance men, an honest admission of this 
yeharacter should do no harm. 
‘field have been accurately calculated, and the work of 
‘the average agent is about nine policies sold to 130 
/aetual interviews per month. The number of calls made 
to secure these 130 interviews but give a vague idea 
of the indifference of the public as to the benefits of 
life insurance. Institutional Advertising, it is believed, 
will tend to materially lessen the arduous duties of the 
| solicitor. With a field more susceptible of cultivation, 
{there could be no other outcome. 





“Institutional, or, in other words, educational advertising,” 
| said the party of the first part, “by a combination of interests 
does not seem to harmonize with the great foundational prin- 
‘ciples of publicity upon which have been built world-wide 
| ehutations for business houses that are little known in their 
own community; nor does institutional advertising seem to 
| be the kind used by our business organizations. Evidently 
they do not think it necessary to carry forward to a desired 
enlargement the interests they have in hand. Many illustra- 
' tions of this might be taken in the wide realm of the business 
/ concerns of the country. But one may stand for all and may 
suffice. Take a single one, in the business of banking, in our 
‘own city or country, and what do we find? Do we find any 

‘combination of interests for the purpose of carrying on a 
Beton wide scheme of advertising? Who knows of any- 
\ thing of this sort, unless, forsooth, it is in the interests of a 
trust or a monopoly? Is there any such thing in use any- 
‘ where?” 


| Institutional Advertising is a new idea, but it should 
/not, for this reason, be condemned. Much of the op- 
position to the proposed campaign is based upon ob- 
jections no more solid than the novelty of it, and be- 
cause it has but recently been discussed. 

In direct and specific answer to the statements 
}quoted above, we would call attention to the follow- 
ing interests, which have all recognized the benefits 
of this plan of publicity. The Oyster Growers and 
Dealers’ Association of North America clubbed to- 
gether last year in their advertising, and it is under- 
stood that the results secured were very satisfactory. 
A similar campaign was instituted by the manufac- 
turers of glazed kid, and the only reason it was dis- 
continued was because the advertising brought such 
excellent results that the manufacturers could not see 
the necessity of further immediate advertising. The 
National Association of Tile Manufacturers have ad- 
vertised on an institutional basis, while the Dominion 
of Canada is now planning for a country-wide cam- 
paign of publicity in the United States, the expense of 
which is to be paid out of the Immigrant Department 


a 
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Actual results in the ° 
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THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


offers advantages on the Pacific Coast to life insurance salesmen which we believe are not equaled by any other company operating on 
THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
offers advantages of residence which we believe are not equaled by any other section of the country. 
Write us for information. 
Title & Trust Bldg., Portland, Oregon Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington 
“COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD” 


of the Dominion. The gas companies of the various 
large cities of the United States have now under way 
an Institutional Advertising scheme, and $100,000 has 
already been subscribed for the initial movement. The 
Apple Growers’ Association of the United States is 
now preparing an advertising propaganda, and educa- 
tional articles with regard to the use of apples will 
be published in the leading papers of the coun- 
try. It will be remembered that, at the Atlantic 
City convention, sheets were distributed by the Phil- 
adelphia North American, setting forth the Institu- 
tional Advertising of the florists and the electric 
power interests. Many other might be 
quoted, but these should suffice. 


examples 


If these facts had been known, certainly the dis- 
senting member would not have had reason to say: 
“If Institutional Advertising is really the best way 
for these thousands and thousands of businesses to 
promote their individual interests, it woula seem as 
though some of them at least would, ere this, have 
found it out and by some system joined together to 
give the general public educational information about 
the trade. But they have never done so and we ven- 
ture to conjecture they never will.” 


The gentleman whose opinions we are discussing 
believes that by means of competitive advertising a 
given company would have a field largely its own. 
There are companies who believe in competitive ad- 
vertising and doubtless much good has resulted. But 
let us ask the question: How much greater would be 
the results with better tools and more perfect equip- 
ment ? 

To quote further from the address in question: 


“Another thought. Suppose the public to be enlightened in 
life insurance, suppose the public indoctrinated with the im- 
portance of it and the value of it, until every man you meet 
is ‘wise to it,’ would it be likely to make the work of the 
field men of any single company easier or more successful? 
Furthermore, suppose, if you can, the public to be thus 
aroused from their lethargy, until every man should be think- 
ing of life insurance and inquiring about it, how long would 
it be before the field workers would be looked upon as “go 
betweens, middle men making the expense of life insurance 
unnecessarily large and their factorship considered with dis- 
favor? Men desiring insurance, instead of negotiating it 
through these agents, would go directly to the company.” 


Are we to believe that an enlightened public means 
the elimination of the agent? Would it not be just 
as consistent to discourage all suggestions to people 
of this country as to hygiene and sanitation, for fear 
that there would be no further work for the phy- 
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sicians? Should we not insist that tooth brushes be 
discarded because they make less work for the den- 
tists? Why should the people of New York advo- 
cate the observance of regulations conducive to order 
and decency? Surely 12,000 policemen should not 
be deprived of a means of livelihood. Statistics 
show us no decrease in the number of doctors, den- 
tists, or policemen, although it would seem that there 
is at the present time an almost universal knowledge 
of the subjects that have to do with their specific 
ministrations. 


It was President Joseph A. De Boer, of the Na- 
tional Life of Vermont, who said: 

“Without personal solicitation business will fail, without 
honest solicitation business booked will be impaired, without 
agency care of business it will fail of its proper renewal, and 
without agency support satisfactory adjustments of business 


and corporate reputation must suffer both in character and 
results. 


“Appreciating the fact from every standpoint that all hu- 
man institutions, political, religious, industrial and social, must 
rest upon their ultimate claims to self-preservation, upon the 
service they render to the average man, upon the principles 
of a just and equitable share in the gifts of nature and the 
results of work, and upon that count it is reasonable to base 
the claim of professionalism and permanency of the life 
agent’s work. 


“The agent in any profession, commerce, law, divinity, or 
insurance, who induces the establishment of a service which 
promotes mutual advantage among men, is well and nobly oc- 
cupied and among such agents none, in my judgment, hold 
higher rank than the life insurance agent because of his in- 
dispensability to advancing and enforcing its service and be- 
cause that service itself is of unspeakable value to society.” 


Should we cease to live in accordance with the ten 
commandments because the observance of the decalogue 
might deprive clergymen of their profession ? 

The greatest campaign of Institutional Advertising 
in the history of the World has been Christianity. 
More money has been contributed and disbursed in 
this cause than for any other one purpose of which 
history has record. Think of a propaganda having 
to its credit a record of approximately 2,000 years of 
continuous effort. Think of its magnificent textbook, 
the Bible, portions of which antedate the birth of 
Christ by hundreds of years. Consider the schools, 
colleges, monasteries, nunneries, churches, missions, 
missionaries, the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, the Young Women’s Christian Association, the 
Salvation Army and all the other various instrumen- 
talities for the spread of the Gospel. All these for 
institutional publicity in its purest sense. Has all 
this developed conditions which means the elimina- 
tion of the minister or the priest? 

Salvation, or soul-assurance, is a simple proposi- 
tion depending largely upon faith; Life Insurance is 
highly technical and demands the stimulation of voli- 
tional mental activity to a degree which precluded the 
acceptance of any dogma. The proposed campaign 
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of Institutional Advertising of Life Insurance ; 
fundamentally altruistic, and the advantage to th 
agent, though certain, should be looked upon as 
by-product. ; 

Therefore, it is infinitely more illogical to imagine th 
eliminaton of the Life Insurance agent, through th 


means of a universal knowledge of Life Insurance, as it 
would be to contemplate the passing of the clergyman 


-because of the rapid increase of the believers in 


Christianity. J 
} 
The Renewal Income Tax. [ 
The question as to whether renewals, whenever paid 
but earned prior to February 27, 1913, are subject t¢ 
the income tax, was argued on February 19 by Ho 
A. I. Vorys and Charles A. Woods, Esq., at Wash 
ington, before Hon. Ellis C. Johnson, solicitor for the 
Income Tax Division of the Treasury Department 
Though overwhelmed with work just at the close of 
the period when making returns expired, he gave 4 
full and courteous hearing to counsel, lasting over aa 
hour and a half, and, in addition, promised to care 
fully consider a brief which was left by counsel. 
Mr. Johnson took a great interest in the questior 
submited to him and asked many pertinent questions 
At the close of the argument he frankly admitted tha 
a very strong case had been made out and stated tha 
he would endeavor to give an opinion before the dat 
for filing the income tax papers, March 1. So far we 
are not informed whether Solicitor Johnson, with the 
great press of duties before that department of the 
Government, has been able to furnish an opinion of 
not. Late Saturday night, February 28, the followings 
telegram was received from Commissioner Osborne: | 


As at present advised, this office holds that — 
renewal commissions received by insurance = 
agents are income subject to tax for the year — 
in which received, or in which they bee to 4 
such agents an enforceable claim. 

Whether the Commissioner, in the rush of aul 
was unable to come to a final conclusion, as might be ; 
intimated from the telegram, beginning “as at preset 
advised,” or whether Solicitor Johnson has yet been 
able to go thoroughly into the case, we cannot, at th 
time of going to press, state. 


Even if Commissioner Osborne and Solicitor Joh - 
son should hold, for the sake of adjustment with 
Government, that renewals are income, it is proposed 
to endeavor to secure the consent of the Governm 
to submit a test case, so that it will not be necessary} 
to pay the tax June 1 and sue the Government fo ‘its 
recovery. 1 


The further the case is gone into by counsel, the 
stronger does the justice of the case appear, the de- 
cisions having been numerous that a renewal income 
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property acquired at the time the original insurance 
as effected, even although payment therefor by way 
renewal commissions is deferred, and those familiar 
ith the subject seem quite confident that a favorable 
‘cision will finally be secured. 


- OFFICIAL NOTICE 


Atlanta, Ga., March 15, 1914. 
Members of the Executive Com- 
® mittee: 
"The Mid-Year Meeting of the 
‘Executive Committee of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Under- 
writers will be held at the Hotel 
Astor in New York City on Tues- 
| day, April 21, at 10 o’clock A.M., 
for the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may require attention. 
' There will be an afternoon ses- 
sion beginning at 2:30 o’clock. 
Matters of unusual importance 
| _will come up for discussion and 
-_ every member of the Committee 
is urged to be present. The 
_ Chairman of each sub-commit- 
tee is requested to submit writ- 
jee cen report. 
The Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, through its as- 
sistant secretary, Hon. James V. 
| Barry, has extended an invita- 
tion to the Executive Committee 
to be its guests at a dinner in the 
Metropolitan Tower, Tuesday 
evening. This invitation has been 
accepted and from past experi- 
ence I can assure everyone so 
fortunate as to be invited, that 
this will be a most delightful 
occasion. Invitations will doubt- 
less be received direct from Mr. 
Barry in due time, which should 
be promptly acknowledged, so 
he will know what preparation 
to make. 

The Hotel Astor has been re- 
quested to send out schedules of 
rates, etc., to each member of the 
committee. It is advisable that 
reservations be made some time 
in advance of the meeting. 

Yours very truly, 


HUGH M. WILLET, Chairman 
Executive Committee. 
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RELIGION AND LIFE INSURANCE. 


Though Commercial in Its Immediate Aim, Life Insurance 
is Immensely Social and Moral in Its Reaction on 
Society. 


Ry Dr. John E, White, Pastor of the Second Baptist Church, Atlanta, Ga. 





This is a synopsis of a sermon delivered by Dr. 
White to the insurance men of Atlanta. When we 
consider that there are over 35,000,000 communi- 
cants to the various churches of the United States, 
it gives us an idea of a tremendous influence which 
might be used to good advantage. No class of men 
know more about the practical advantages of Life 
Insurance, unless it be undertakers.—Editor’s Note. 


A preacher of the gospel, who appreciates the advantage 
of minds prepared for his message, should feel very con- 
fident of his audience whenever it is his privilege, as it is 
mine to-day, to stand before a large assembly of insurance 
men. The points of contact in sympathy and the angles of 
analogy in principle between the preacher and the insurance 
agent are most striking and instructive. Personally, you are 
persuaders of men. You deal with the individual in direct 
appeal. You have an argument to make, a story to tell, a 
message to deliver, and you aim for a verdict. 


In the intelligent understanding of your profession you are 
also the prophets of a propaganda which, though commercial 
in immediate aim, is immensely social and moral in its reac- 
tion on society. Your proposition is one that makes for in- 
dividual well-being and social integrity, and inures us to the 
moral advantage of civilization. 


Your business is built upon sound economic doctrines, with 
the added weight of philanthropic consequences. You preach 
the doctrine of mutual aid and your fundamental moral 
appeal is “bear ye one another’s burdens.” You offer to men 
an investment which promotes the comfort of the mind and 
the sense of security which follows forethought and assured 
provision. You argue from the standpoint of experience 
and common sense that men may assure their peace of mind 
by insuring their lives and property, and thus to quell the 
earthiy qualms of doubt and dread and disaster. You pro- 
claim the promise and the pledge of benefits to character 
through a conscientious attitude toward the realities of life 
and benefits to conduct through the practise of thoughtful 
thrift and self-denial. You proffer the guarantee of post- 
poned benefits accruing and accumulating against the ordeals 
of the future, when further human effort is over and the 
end has come. 


The Social Value. 


Perhaps the public, and perhaps insurance men themselves, 
have not been sufficiently impressed with the social value of 
their business. The motive of gain is, of course, immediate 
and urgent, but to a thoughtful insurance man the social and 
moral motives may rightly furnish the impulse of a broader 
and nobler attitude toward his life’s work. Insurance as a 
business has emerged from its earlier history of hazard and 
financial venture. It has evolved into a world-wide Provi- 
dence. Who can estimate the vast volume of comfort the 
human race has received and is receiving from the insurance 
business? It would require a colossal imagination to figure 
put the psychological deposit, the mental emotions and the 
cears- and smiles born of an inward gratitude, which are 
being produced in the world to-day through its operations. 


Milton said, “Only good men can do good work.” The in- 
surance man who gets an intelligent comprehension of his 
opportunities to do good is bound to be a better man. He 
need not parade his conscience, nor protest his moral motives, 
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for the world is cynical of commercial philanthropy, but there 
is an honest and sincere purpose toward his business. As a 
contribution to the welfare of humanity he has the right and 
the duty to exercise, and thereby to gain a nobler courage and 
a finer conscience in his daily task. 

To promote the moral earnestness, which it is my duty to 
do, and to assist in lifting the avocations of life to the highest 
levels of moral obligation, I venture to submit to you the in- 
surance man’s creed: 

First—-Confronting the stern facts of human life and ig 
view of the unyielding liability of human experience and in 
sympathy with those who are tempted to improvidence and 
those who suffer by neglectful inattention to wise forethought, 
I believe it is my duty to help create a better individual and 
social spirit of prudence and thrift through the insurance 
business 

Individual Character. 

Second.—I believe it is to the improvement of individual 
character for men to practise frugality and self-denial, and 
also a contribution to the integrity of family life for re- 
sponsible men and women to assume the obligations which 
an honest insurance policy imposes. 

Third.—I believe that sickness, misfortune, disaster and 
death in the reign of an all-wise and inscrutible Providence 
are the common liabilities of mankind, and that they may 
serve a good end when men are brought to face them 
thoughtfully and to act according to the dictates of necessity 
and reasou by providing as far as possible against their 
sOrrows. 

Fourth—I believe that mutual aid through the organization 
of individvals who thus consciously or unconsciously may 
help to bear one another’s burdens is a sound principle of a 
permanent social order and in keeping with the highest and 
best wisdom known among men, and I believe that insurance 
is one of the great modern modes of thus socializing society 
on a basis of honesty and fairness without laying unjust 
tribute upon the man for the benefit of the few. 

Fifth—tI believe that insurance combining the sound prin- 
ciples of investment and protection is a good man’s job, and 


that the man on the job ought to make a good conscience 
his work, speaking the truth and despising lies, practisi 
what he preaches for a wholesome example and willing 
accept for himself the moral and religious logic to which | 
basic principles of his daily employment may direct him as 
intellectually honest man. 
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sping Your Money at Home—How It Can’t be Done. 
| pace in the daily newspapers is generally supposed to be 
‘gable, and it is. But when a Southern or Western news- 
er, in a spirit of local pride, devotes several columns to 
old plea of “Keep your money at home,” in an attempt to 
ster up the service offered by a purely local life insurance 
pany in contradistinction to the old line companies, then 
ce becomes cheap and argumentation specious. 

tis an old, old story, this “keep your money at home” 
| position, and a worthless waste of printer’s ink. It is to 
-egretted that those who are responsible for its publication 
‘mot conversant with the actual facts of the case. We 
fht ‘be well content to occasionally permit an editor to 
ve the truth of the old adage, “Where ignorance is bliss 
folly to be wise,” were it not for the fact that daily news- 
ers have readers, and the public should not be misin- 
med and mislead on a subject of such vital interest as life 
trance. ° 

‘ut a few months ago our attention was called to a case in 
lat. A cartoon appeared in the Wichita (Kan.) Beacon at- 
ipting to convey the impression that the people of Kansas 
> were policyholders in Eastern companies were contribut- 
their money to the Kings of High Finance of Wall Street, 
_that for every dollar so paid in premiums Kansas suffered 
yrresponding commercial loss. H. W. Allen, president of 
Wichita association and State agent of the Mutual Benefit, 
k this occasion to reply to the president of one of the local 
ipanies, who, it was said, was responsible for the cartoon. 


‘he principal points brought out in Mr. Allen’s communica- 
1 were to the effect that: (1) The prejudice and misunder- 
iding which at present exists in the public mind with regard 
ife insurance is so great that there should be no deliberate 
smpt to create more of it. (2) No successful life insurance 
ipany long remains a local proposition, and a company is 
»xtensive as the territory it covers. (3) In 1912 one West- 
company collected nearly $7,000,000 of premiums in New 
tk alone, and for all practical purpose this company is just 
much a New York company as any with home offices there. 
Tn times of financial depression enormous demands are 
de upon all companies. High-class bonds fluctuate very 
tly, because of their world-wide market, but a Kansas 
m is not listed in London, Paris, Berlin or New York. 
nee the embarrassment of any company endeavoring to 
fine its assets within any given State. 
Just One Way. 

an money be kept at home? Yes, there is one way. Git out 
old blue woolen sock, Hiram, or pry out the loose brick 
the kitchen hearth; and you, Mandy, fetch down the 
cked teapot outen the cupboard. Thar ain’t no other way 
keep your money to hum. 








tles in the pocket of the Man on Broadway. Buy a Hood 
‘er apple at a Broadway fruiterer and you, with thousands 
other men in the East, contribute to the bank account of 
Oregon farmer. 


ipeaking of Oregon brings us down to the subject we had in 
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mind in our introductory remarks. The Oregon Daily Journal 
rather recently devoted considerable news and editorial space 
in urging the people of that State to patronize Oregon life 
insurance companies, to the exclusion of old line companies. 
There can be no objection to a resident of Oregon securing 
his life insurance in an Oregon company, provided, of course, 
the Oregon company is in a position to render service which 
is equal to that of an Eastern company. Whether or not 
premiums are paid to an Oregon company, all of the money 
is not kept at home. 

But let us consider certain facts of the situation as elucidated 
by a contributor to the Insurance Field. We have substituted 
“The Oregon company” for the actual name of a company. 
Compare, for example, the following expense ratios of an 
Oregon company with those of one of the best known Eastern 
companies. 

Ratio of Expenses, Less Taxes. 


To premium Tototal To average 

income. income. insurance. 

The Oregon company..... $34.93 $30.96 $1.31 
Eastern company ......... 16,04 10.58 .60 


Naturally one would suppose that if the Eastern companies 
are so extravagantly managed they could hardly furnish the 
Oregon citizen with as cheap protection as does this Oregon 
company. It will be interesting, therefore, to compare the net 
cost of the two companies above referred to on the three 
leading forms of policies, as follows: 

Age 35, Policies $1,000 Issued in 1910, Net Cost in 1913, 


Ordinary  20-payment 20-year 

life. life. endowment. 

The Oregon comgany..... $23.38 $32.83 $47.00 
Eastern company ......... 22.18 30.93 42.77 


With some of the statements of the Oregon Daily Journal 
we are fortunately able to exhibit an illuminating parallel, 
which in this case is an inconvertible refutation to the asser- 
tions of the Oregon newspaper. 

Insurance 


opend a dollar in Seattle and some of the change soon. 


Oregon Daily Journal. 

More than $2,000,000 an- 
nually goes out of Oregon to 
pay the life insurance pre- 
miums on policies of outside 
companies held by Oregon 
policy holders, Some of this 
sum is returned in death 
losses and dividends, but only 
a small fraction of it, the vast 
bulk of it being forever lost 
to the people of this State. 


Field. 

A fallacious argument of 
the Oregon papers is that 
while $2,000,000 a year in pre- 
miums are paid out of the 
State every year, “only a 
small fraction” returns in 
death losses, dividends, and 
other payments. ‘Such a state- 
ment is full of either decep- 
tion or ignorance. * * * 
One thing is sure, that all 
death losses represent enor- 
mous profits carried into a 
State and laid down there. 
The premiums paid to com- 
panies outside of Oregon last 
year were probably near $3,- 
000,000. If losses were $1,- 
000,000, as reported, then the 
dividends, surrender values 


and other returns to policy- 
holders probably amounted to 
$500,000 or $600,000 more, be- 
ing in all one-half the current 
premiums, although they are 
the returns on much smaller 
premiums paid years ago. 





More than $25,000,000 has 
accumulated and is being held 
in trust by the life insurance 
companies of other States as 
a reserve on the insurance in 
force for Oregon policy hold- 
ers. A portion of this fund 
is loaned out in Oregon, but 
it is a trifling sum compared 
to the enormous amount that 
is withheld from the State. 


How much of the reserves 
held in suspense are invested 
in Oregon we do not know, 
but if all the railway and 
other securities are consid- 
ered, Oregon doubtless gets 
her share of the investments, 
as her enterprises appeal to 
the open market. 





We will continue the parallel by quoting from a copy- 
righted article by Floyd Elmer De Groat, which was published 


several years ago in this journal. 


The excerpts from Mr. 


De Groat’s essay apply in principle only; they are not in- 
tended to be in specific connection to the situation in Ore- 


gon. 


However, as the Oregon cry of “Keep Your Money 


at Home” is based upon the same arguments as similar out- 
bursts from other Western localities, the comparison serves 


its purpose most admirably. 
Oregon Daily Journal. 


Thirty years ago there were 
no life insurance companies 
organized and operating ex- 
clusively in Oregon and it 
was impossible to have kept 
all this money in Oregon. But 
the conditions are different 
now. There are strong com- 
panies in this State now or- 
ganized and owned by Ore- 
gon people and it is possible 
therefore to keep within the 
State nearly all of the $2,000,- 
000 that annually goes Fast 
to pay premiums on life in- 
surance policies issued by out- 
side companies. 

It is just as much the duty 
of every citizen of this State 
who has at heart the advance- 
ment and prosperity of Ore- 
gon to buy his life insurance 
of a home insurance company 
as it is to buy his dry goods 
and groceries from a home 
merchant or to buy his fac- 
tory made needs from the 
home manufacturer. 


Floyd Elmer De Groat. 


With great skill does the 
promoter paint his word-pic- 
ture. Cleverly concealing, art- 
fully revealing, he makes win- 
some appeal to curiosity. And 
be it remembered, “Curiosity 
is and has been from the 
creation of the world, a mas- 
ter passion. To awaken it, 
to gratify it by slight degrees, 
and yet to leave something al- 
way in suspense, is to estab- 
lish the surest hold that can 
be had in wrong, on the un- 
thinking portion of mankind.” 
But his eloquence transcends 
when he makes his final ap- 
peal, to pride, local pride. 
Whether in West, East, 
North or South, the perora- 
tion is, keep your money at 


home! Why send it to New 


York, Milwaukee, Cincinnati 
or San Francisco? That is 
the appeal that persuades. 


Buying life insurance is- 
sued by a life insurance com- 
pany, organized and owned 
within Oregon, means boost- 
ing.Oregon. It means keep- 
ing money at home instead of 
sending it East to swell the 
already bursting vaults of the 
big Eastern companies. It 
means keeping money in Ore- 
gon, to be reloaned in Ore- 
gon, thereby keeping the an- 
nual interest in Oregon. It 


Yet is not this an appeal to 
ignorance ofa great economic 
law? Do not economists agree 
that money is simply a com- 
modity, a fluid commodity? 
Of all commodities money 
flows most obedient to the iaw 
of supply and demand. Were 
our currency system perfect, 
money would be absolutely 
responsive to that great law. 
Freedom of trade as between 
nations, in theory or in prac- 
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means contributing to Ore- 
gon’s growth and enrichment. 





The trend of the times is 
best illustrated by the follow- 
ing: Prior to 1905 enormous 
sums of money flowed every 
year from the West back to 
New York, New Jersey, 
Massachusetts, Wisconsin and 
other Eastern States to pay 
premiums on life insurance 
policies. This money swelled 
the bank clearings of the East 
to an enormous proportion. 


But Oregon still sends $2,- 
000,000 a year back East to 
pay premiums on the life in- 
surance policies of outside 
companies. New York’s bank 
clearings are swelled every 
year by this sum of money, 
nearly all of which could 
easily be kept at home by 
buying the life insurance of 
home companies. 





. souri, over six in Iowa. Its 
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tise may have its critics; 
hut free and untrammeled 
exchange of commodities 
between towns, counties or 
States, should find no oppo- 
nent in the American Union 
The purchase of an insur- 
ance policy is a transaction 
in which two commodities 
are exchanged, nothing more 
nothing less. ' 


But the assets of a Ne 
Jersey company are not in- 
vested in New Jersey. Nor 
are those of a Massachusetts 
company invested in Massa- 
chusetts. The Newark, Hart- 
ford, New York City hom 
offices of great insuran 
companies are simply points 
from which life isuran 
funds are distributed. Mon 
is received there; it flows 
thence obedient to the law of 
supply and demand. The ex- 
istence of the United States 
Treasury at Washington does 
not give that city more money 
than Baltimore. Nor does 


money than Los 
The existence of a very large 
old-line life insurance com 
pany in Milwaukee does not 
enrich that city beyond Cleve- 
land, which has no great com-' 
pany. A certain old and suc- 
cessful company domiciled in 
Connecticut has bond and 
mortgage investment of near- 
ly three millions in Nebras- 
ka, more than five in Mis- 


similar investment in i 
home State plus the rest 0 
New England, is less tha 
$20,000. 


A Wisconsin company ts 
more mortgage investment i 

the State of Washington than 
at home. It has five tim 

the investment in Illinois tha 
it has in Wisconsin. The 
field for conservative invest: 
ment of life insurance fund 
is constantly changing. Th 
law of supply and deman 
determines. Georgia, Okla- 
homa, Texas may or may n0' 
in any given year or seri¢ 
of years, furnish the demand, 
that is, offer the full norm 
interest rate coupled wi 
most perfect security, tax 
foreclosure laws, certainty o 
crops, permanency of popula: 
tion, all properly considered 
The field in which to con 
servatively invest life insur 
ance funds is in nowise en 




























your insurance at 
and keep your pre- 
in Oregon, that they 
utilized in the devel- 
of Oregon; that they 
Joaned here to Ore- 
enterprises that from 
time go into the mar- 
secure money to car- 


ee ee 


iyery man and woman in 
é with an interest in 
s future and sharing 
regon’s growth and pros- 
is in duty bound to 
is or her life insur- 
with a home company. 
me has come to wake 
the value of home sup- 
for home institutions 
home products. 


Seo 
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hanced by the promotion of 
a new company in any com- 
munity. 


But test a little further this 
proposal to keep money at 
home. Is not the St. Louis 
branch office or general agen- 
cy of a New York company, 
whether or not mortgage in- 
vestments are locally made, 
in a true sense a home insti- 
tution? That office either 
owns its quarters, or pays 
rent. It pays taxes, insur- 
ance-wise and otherwise. It 
pays commissions, medical, 
and inspection fees. It pays 
cash values, dividends, en- 
dowments, makes _ policy 
loans. And the death claim 
is ever present. Each indi- 
vidual in its employ is a citi- 
zen, voter, consumer and 
taxpayer. 





The proposal to keep money 
at home has its analogy in 
the purchase of any commod- 
ity. Let the citizen of Ta- 
coma, by all means, price, 
durability, quality, other 
things being equal, buy his 
clothing in his own city. Yet 
he succeeds in keeping his 
money at home only so far as 
the profit part. He has real- 
ly patronized an agency. The 
balance, the investment part, 
must find its way to the wool- 
er. mills of the East or the 
cotton fields of the South, to 
supply another demand. [If it 
be urged that clothing is 
manufactured also in the 
home city, very well then; 
the intelligence of the com- 
munity will test, by observa- 
tion or experience, and will 
render its patronage accord- 
ing to merit. 

But the insurance promo- 
ter nas declared that the new 
company will make all invest- 
ments in the home city or 
State. Does not this theory 
by its very narrowness, deny 
ultimate success to the enter- 
prise? How can a life insur- 
ance company grow perma- 
nently upon the practice of 
keeping its money at home? 
What business-getting argu- 
ment shall a Toledo company 
employ when extending its 
operations to Detroit? How 
shall a Denver company af- 
tract policyholders at Salt 
Lake City? Must not merit 
be the test as in other com- 
modities? Now, risks, wide- 
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ly distributed throughout the 
healthful regions of the 
United States, are essential 
to favorable or non-fluctuat- 
ing mortality experience. 
Scattered, widely distributed 
investments are an indispens- 
able requisite to non-fluctuat- 
ing interest, and permanent 
security. Have not Galves- 
ton and San Francisco dem- 
onstrated tremendous changes 
of real values in city proper- 
ty? Do not the abandoned 
farms of New York and 
New England furnish an ob- 
ject lesson as to country 
property? Have not other 
cities, other States, unexpect- 
edly and unwarned, demon- 
strated tremendous fluctua- 
tions of the mortality law? 





A city can never be built, 
nor can a State ever thrive 
and grow to greatness if its 
citizens turn away from local 
interests and play directly 
into the hands of their com- 
petitors. Don’t overlook the 
fact that every dollar sent 
out of Oregon to pay for life 
insurance hurts the State and 
helps competitors of home 
life insurance companies that 
are bidding for the life in- 
surance of Oregon’s citizens. 


But does a man keep his 
money at home when he buys 
a Government bond? A rail- 
road bond? Has he impover- 
ished the community by so 
doing? May he, perhaps with 
wisdom, prefer the bond of 
a distant city to one of home 
issue? Yes, oftentimes. May 
our great banks and trust 
companies wisely buy English 
consols, French rentes, Japa- 
nese bonds, loan money to. 
China? May one not wise- 
ly, perhaps for the ultimate 
good of the community in 
which he lives, place his fire: 
insurance with the local. 
branch of a reliable British: 
company rather than with 
one just being promoted in a 
neighboring street? Unfortu- 
nately, the promoter’s activi- 
ties are rapidly extending to: 
insurance in all its branches. 

But how does the theory 
of keeping money at home 
through the promotion of 
local life insurance companies 
work out in practice? Con- 
temporary history furnishes 
illustrations. One may read 
in a recent journal, that 
a new company in Philadel- 
phia has re-insured in New 
York; that a new com- 
pany in Chicago has been 
taken over by a concern in 
Springfield; that a Minnesota 
company is being reinsured 
by a Canadian; that a Seattle 
company four or five years 
old has just re-insured in 
St. Louis. These are not iso- 
lated cases Examples 
abound. Indeed, he was not 
altogether a cynic who cried 
that his life effort to keep 
money at home had met with 
poor success. 
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IMPORTANT BILL INTRODUCED IN THE NEW 
JERSEY LEGISLATURE. 


New Association at Atlantic City Responsible for Intro- 
ducing Measure Intended to Minimize Various 
Forms of Misrepresentation. 


As previously announced in the News, a new association 
was recently organized at Atlantic City. Through the influ- 
ence of its leading members Senator Walter E. Edge, repre- 
senting Atlantic County, has introduced a bill in the New 
Jersey Legislature similar to the Pennsylvania Anti-Twist- 
ing Law. Efforts will be made by the Atlantic City organi- 
zation and the New Jersey association, with headquarters at 
Newark, to secure favorable action at Trenton. The bill in 
question reads as follows: 


An ACT to prevent misrepresentation or misleading esti- 
mates intended to induce the taking of a policy of in- 
surance, or misrepresentation or incomplete comparisons 
of policies intended to induce the lapse or forfeiture of 
policies of insurance; prescribing penalties for violations 
of this act; making provisions for compelling the pro- 
duction of evidence. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey. 


1. No insurance company, association or society, or any 
officer, director, agent or broker, or solicitor thereof, shall is- 
sue, circulate or use, or cause or permit to be issued, circu- 
lated or used, any written or oral statement or circular mis- 
representing the terms of any policy issued or to be issued 
by such company, or make an estimate, with intent to de- 
ceive, of the future dividends payable under any such policy. 


association or society, officer, 
or any person, firm, asso- 


2. No insurance company, 
director, agent, solicitor or broker, 
ciation or corporation, shall make any misrepresentation or 
incomplete comparisons of policies, oral, written, or other- 
wise, to any person insured in any company, for the purpose 
of inducing or tending to induce a policyholder in any com- 
pany to lapse, forfeit, or surrender his insurance therein, and 
to take out a policy of insurance in another company insur- 
ing against similar risks. 


3. Upon satisfactory evidence of the violation of the first 
or second sections of this act by any insurance company, as- 
sociation or society, its officers, solicitors or agents, or any 
insurance broker, the insurance commissioner shall revoke 
the certificate of authority of such offending company, asso- 
ciation, or society, its solicitors or agents, or any insurance 
broker; and he shall have the right, in his discretion, to re- 
fuse, for a period of not to exceed one year thereafter, to 
issue a new license to such offending company, association 
or society, agent, solicitor or broker, 


4. Any insurance company, association or society, agent, 
solicitor or broker, or any person, firm, association or cor- 
poration, violating the provisions of this act, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction thereof shall be sen- 
tenced to pay a fine of not more than five hundred dollars 
($500) for each and every violation, or, at the discretion of 
the court, to imprisonment in the county jail of the county in 
which the offense is committed for a period of not more than 
six months, or both. 


5. No person shall be excused from testifying or from 
producing any books, papers, contracts, agreements or docu- 
ments at the trial or hearing of any person or company, as- 
sociation or society, charged with violating any of the pro- 
visions of this act, on the ground that such testimony or evi- 
dence may tend to incriminate himself; but no person shall 
be prosecuted for any act concerning which he may be com- 
pelled so to testify, or produce evidence, documentary or oth- 
erwise, except for perjury committed in so testifying. 

6. This act shall take effect immediately. 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 
not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 








Arkansas. 


Members of the Arkansas association decided at the recent 
annual meeting of that body to change the name of the organ- 
ization to the Little Rock Life Underwriters’ Association. 
This change was made because there is another association at 
Fort Smith, and possibilities of organizing other local bodies 
at Texarkana and Pine Bluff. It was also decided that the 
association will hereafter hold regular monthly luncheons at 
the Marion Hotel. ; 


President R. C. Bright refused to be re-elected for another 
term, and 'C. G. Price, of the Union Central, was elected his 
successor. The other officers chosen were: Joseph A. Hogan, 
of the Metropolitan, first vice-president; J. D. Arnold, Pacifio 
Mutual, second vice-president; Howard Conley, New York 
Life, secretary; T. M. Cory, Equitable Life, treasurer. There 
was a discussion as to the attitude of the Insurance De- 
partment on the question of exercising greater care in the 
licensing of agents, and a committee, consisting of R. C. 
Bright, J. D. Arnold and C. G. Price was appointed for the 
purpose of conferring with L. L. Coffman and H. C. McCain, 
candidates for the State Insurance Commissionership. 


Birmingham. __ 


It was demonstrated at the annual meeting of the Birming- 
ham association that the year just closing had been a pros- 
perous one in the history of the association. The meeting 
was held on the 10th inst., at noon, in the Chamber of 
Commerce. Several new members were admitted and it was 
planned to make an effort to increase the membership by 
securing not only every general agent, but every solicitor in 
the city. It was also suggested that every member of the as- 
sociation have printed upon his business card, “Member of the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Birmingham.” The follow- 
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ang officers were elected: President, P. C. Ratliff, Penn 
Mutual; vice-president, Lucien C. Brown, Germania Life; sec- 
_ retary-treasurer, Lucien M. Harris, Germania Life; executive 
| ommittee, Albert C. Chesney, Metropolitan; W. L. Sessions, 
| Prudential; G. T. Sibley, Equitable. 


Buffalo. 

The annual meeting and election of officers of the Buffalo 
| association was held in the private dining room on the fitth 
| floor of the Chamber of Commerce building in the afternoon 
| of Feb. 14. 

| Following are the new officers: President, Joseph E. 
"Gavin; first vice-president, P. G. Lapey; second vice-presi- 
dent, D. W. Cherrier; secretary-treasurer, George J. Eck- 
_hardt; executive committee, C. F. Adams, C. D. Buckpitt, 
SG. R. Jones, W. A. McCormick, W. J. Shepara. 


Capital District. 

Through an unfortunate series of disappointments as to 
Securing speakers, the Capital District association decided 
to postpone its annual banquet from Feb. 16 to a more favor- 
_ able date. However, the election of officers and other routine 
_ business was transacted. The meeting was held at the Albany 
Club, and James Q. Barcus, general agent of the Mutual 
Benefit, and Carl W. Veeder, of the Travelers at Schenec- 
tady, were elected to membership. 

_ The association found itself handicapped last year by the 
fact that a provision in the original constitution made the 
' dues payable semi-annually. Therefore an amendment was 
adopted at this meeting providing for the payment of dues 
“om an annual basis as follows: General agents and man- 
agers, $10; resident members other than general agents and 
‘managers, $5; non-resident members residing outside of the 
<ity of Albany but within 20 miles thereof, $4; all other 
non-resident members, $2.50. 

' The nominating committee made its report, after which 
‘the election of officers took place, with the following result: 
President, Seward V. Coffin, Provident Life and Trust; first 
vice-president, C. C. DeRouville, Penn Mutual; second vice- 
president, D. S. Barradale, Metropolitan; secretary, Charles 
R. Tripp, Fidelity Mutual; treasurer, W. A. Baker, Jr., Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; executive committee, Henry H. Kohn, 
Phoenix Mutual; J. W. Clark, Jr., Equitable; Jesse Barnet, 
Mutual Life; G. L. Buck, Provident Life and Trust; J. P. 
McGarrahan, New York Life; William J. Powers, John Han- 
«ock, and M. W. Rix, Travelers. 

The same committee having charge of the annual dinner 
and speakers for that occasion was continued, and it is ex- 
pected that this affair will be the largest gathering of life 
dmsurance men ever held in the city of Albany. 


Chicago. 

_ Entering upon the twenty-sixth year of its existence, the 
Chicago association held its annual meeting on the evening 
of Feb. 19 at the Auditorium Hotel. Evidence of practical re- 
sults accomplished during the past year was made evident by 
the facts brought out in the report of the executive commit- 
tee by J. F. Johantgen, its chairman. Mr. Johantgen called 
Attention to the fact that early in the year it was considered 
whether or not it would be possible to take care of the $2 
per capita dues to the National Association and give five good 
‘dinners for $6 a year. By careful management this had been 
accomplished, with the result that the association now num- 
Bers 378 members and the balance in the trasury is larger 
‘than ever before. Sixty-five members secured one or more 
applications for new members. 
_E. A. Ferguson, Hervey S. Dale, Jules Girardin and Dr. H. 
I Cc. Castor informed the executive committee that 100 per cent. 
of their respective agency forces are now members of the as- 
_ Sociation, ; 
| The ticket presented by the nominating committee -was 
, Unanimously elected, and the officers are as follows: 

President, Edward A. Ferguson, of the Union Cen- 
tral Life. 
Bee President, J. Frank Johantgen, of the New York 

y Life. 


' 
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Secretary, Byron C. Howes, of the Union Mutual 
Life. 

Treasurer, Hervey S. Dale, of the Union Mutual 
Life. 

Chairman Executive Committee, P. J. Kraus, of the 
Metropolitan Life; members Executive Committee, 
Alex. N. Weil, of the Fidelity Mutual Life; Henry E, 
Tank, of the Travelers; F. H. Merrill, of the Mutual 
Life of New York; Joseph Loebe, of the Berkshire 
Life. 

With the conclusion of the routine business, retiring Presi- 
dent Robert F. Palmer turned the gavel over to retiring Vice- 
President Darby A. Day, who introduced the speakers, Glover 
S. Hastings, superintendent of agencies of the New England 
Mutual, greeted the assemblage on behalf of the Boston as- 
sociation. Mr. Hastings believed in the part-time man and 
stated that he had himself started out by devoting but a por- 
tion of his time to life insurance. The speaker claimed that 
what the part-time man needed to develop his capabilities to 
a full-time man was practical co-operation and aid from dis- 
trict and general agents. 

Melville W. Mix, president of the Dodge Manufacturing 
Company at Mishawaka, Ind., spoke on “The Human Power 

lant.” It is said that Mr. Mix practically controls the op- 
eration of more mechanical power plants than any other man 
in the United States, and he took this occasion to compare 
the human power plant to the steam. “Don’t be a runaway 
power plant,” said he, “making a noise like a hundred miles 
an hour, and only making ten. The knocker in the business 
is as sure sign of trouble as the knock in the engine.” 

Mr. Day then introduced Archibald M, Hall, head of the 
Archibald M. Hall Company, manufacturers of automobile 
parts at Indianapolis. Mr. Hall had spent twenty years of 
his life in the ministry, and his address was one of the most 
brilliant to which the association has ever listened. He said 
that he had had the mortality, interest and other tables of 
life insurance so frequently elucidated that: he now knows 
nothing at all about the subject. He claimed that he had 
taken his life insurance like medicine, on the recommendation 
of some prescriber in whom he had faith, 


Cincinnati. 

The March meeting of the Cincinnati association was held 
at the Business Men’s Club. It was preceded by a noon- 
day luncheon, with 32 in attendance. In accordance with a 
letter received from National Vice-President Edward A. 
Woods, the president appointed a special committee on taxa- 
tion consisting of M. W. Mack, E. R. Ferguson, W. A. R. 
Bruehl, J. L. Shuff and J. W. Mackelfresh. : 

The subject of the annual convention was discussed and a 
general convention committee was appointed with power to 
add to and appoint sub-committees. This committee consists 
of Messrs. A. F. Sommer, M. W. Mack, J. L. Shuff, W. A. R. 
Bruehl, J. W. Kirgan, Charles J. Stern and E. R. Ferguson. 

It was suggested by Ralph Holterhoff that the bar associa- 
tion be placed upon the mailing list for the next lecture at 
the University of ‘Cincinnati, on “The Legal Phases of Life 
Insurance,” by George F. Noyes, general counsel of the North- 
western Mutual. 

Cleveland. 

President Herman Fellinger, of the Cleveland association, 
has recently appointed a committee on taxation, and the 
names of the members will be announced at the next meeting 
of the association. Mr. Fellinger is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Insurance in the Ohio House of Representatives. 
It will be the duty of this committee to collect statistics with 
regard to the amount collected by the State from the various 
insurance companies, the amount required annually for the 
expenses of the State Insurance Department, and the amount 
collected annually in other States. It is believed that these 
statistics will be instrumental in securing a reduction of the 
tax on premiums. 

“The insurance tax originally was imposed to pay for the 
running of the State Insurance Bureau,” said Mr. Fellinger. 
“When the present rate of 2 per cent. on gross receipts of life 
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companies and 2% per cent. on gross receipts of other com- 
panies was fixed, it brought into the State Treasury annually 
just about enough to pay for the upkeep of the bureau. But 
since, the insurance business has grown to such dimensions 
that the tax brings into the State’s coffers about $1,400,000 a 
year. Of this amount, only about $40,000 annually is needed 
to maintain ihe bureau. The balance, about $1,360,000, is 
turned over to the State’s general revenue fund.” 
Connecticut. 

far surpassing the annual banquets of the past 22 years 
was the Connecticut association’s 23d, at the Hartford Club. 
For the first time since Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, Md., 
was elected president of the National Association, the Con- 
necticut association had an opportunity of hearing his outline 
of the progressive work planned by the National Association 
for the welfare of local associations throughout the country, 
and the success thus far attained in working these plans out. 
A defense of “just policy loans’ was forcibly made by E. E. 
Rhodes, vice-president of the Mutual Benefit of Newark, N. 
J., William S. Ashbrook, agency secretary of the Prudential 
Life and Trust, dealt with the fundamental prerequisites of 
the successful insurance agent, Dr. J. Warren Harper, of 
Hartford, afforded his hearers pleasure with several snappy 
readings, and Dr. Edward T. Bradstreet, of Meriden, kept 
the banqueters in a state of hilarity until he had finished 
telling his yarns. The new president, Lee C. Robens, of 
Hartford, was the last speaker, and he sought the hearty co- 
operation of every member of the association in the coming 
year, thanking them for the honor bestowed upon him in 
the afternoon. 

Retiring President Harry H. Anderson was toastmaster, 
and he gave a resume of the Connecticut Life Underwriters’ 
Association. He said that while the membership is made 
up largely of representatives of outside companies, the Hart- 
ford companies have always given the association their hearty 
co-operation. 

National President Clark said he was glad to be in Hart- 
ford, the town which grows big life insurance companies, and 
the guest of the association that has among its members 
“Uncle Eli’ Weeks. Throughout the country there has never 
been such intense interest in the association as is evident at 
the present time. The work the National Association has 
cut out for itself will be accomplished much more quickly 
than had been expected. 

He recited the responsibilities that were closest to the in- 
terests of life insurance companies. It was his hope that the 
Connecticut association might increase its membership three 
or four times by procuring the applications of all the agents 
selling life insurance in the State. He would have a contest 
for new members to close June 1, 1914, and urged the im- 
pression on life insurance agents of the professional standing 
of life insurance solicitors. 

“The association is not only improving conditions in the 
field,” he said, “but is decreasing the mortality of the life 
insurance companies.” Statistics were quoted to illustrate 
where there remains great need for active solicitation in this 
country. These figures were appalling because of their accu- 
racy. He said a new era was being entered by life insurance 
men. A more systematic training of agents was advocated 
to work in the field. The campaign of education promulgated 
by the National Association was referred to for the purpose 
of illustrating the scope of work that remains to be done. 
He said the committee in charge of this campaign was making 
good headway. Another branch, that of conservation, re- 
ceived the careful attention of the speaker, who said the 
lapsation of policies was appalling, and he credited the situa- 
tion to the tremendous loans that were made on policies. 
He made the statement that 94 per cent. of outstanding 
loans would never be paid back. He believed that the taxa- 
tion of life insurance premiums, which he said were excessive, 
might well be reduced ‘by our legislatures. In his opinion 
dividends should not be taxed, and to bear out his statement 
be cited the Government’s decision that these dividends 
should not be taxed. 
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Dr. J. Warren Harper said he was a doctor by profession, — 


a fisherman by degression and a writer by transgression. 
Whereupon he read several snappy outdoor poems, remarking — 
there must have been some fishermen among his hearers. 

E. E. Rhodes said it was embarrassing for him to come 
to Hartford. He spoke of two phases of the life insurance 
business—competition and policy loans. 

It seemed to him in the effort to obtain the lowest possible 
cost a company should not seek the lowest death rate, for 
if it does many are deprived of insurance who need it most. 


He did not mean the taking of men diseased, there was a 


middle ground. 
“A company might in its efforts to maintain large divi- 
dends fail to maintain a sufficient contingency reserve. Any 


increase not obtained in this manner you ought to deplore. 


It might be well for me to go into the 
history of policy loans. Policy loans were made before a 
certain company made them. In those days when a policy- 
holder wanted to borrow money upon his ‘policy he had to 
go to a loan shark and sign an iron-clad agreement trans- 
ferring his policy to other than the beneficiary. 

“If the companies do not make loans on policies, the holders 
of policies will procure loans from some trust company,” said 
the speaker. He considered it unsafe to agree to make policy 
loans upon demand. Policy loans have been abused, and he 
would be the last one to deny it, but policy loans have their 
value, and he cited one case to illustrate a policy loan at its 
best. i 

William S. Ashbrook paid a tribute to the life insurance 
agent of the past generation for what he had done to bring 
the business to its present high level for the present day 
solicitor. He advocated a thorough knowledge of the funda- 


So much for that. 


mentals of the business for the agent who would secure 


names on the dotted line. 

Dr. Edward T. Bradstreet said his text was that every- 
thing had defects of its qualities, that his theme applied to 
everything, even to life insurance. An agent had to be a 
strenuous man, that in the earnestness of the present day one 
shouldn’t do away with the best things in life. 

Lee C. Robens, the new president, assured his hearers that 


in. assuming the position bestowed upon him he appreciated — 


fully the duties that went with the honor, and requested the 
co-operation of every member of the association. He added 
that the association had great work to perform which needed 
the enthusiastic co-operation of every member during the 
coming year. 

The banquet committee consisted of Oliver W. Gaines, of 
Hartford; Lee C. Robens, of Hartford; Richard O. Dunkum, 
of Hartford; James L. Coyle, of Hartford; Harry H. Ander- 


son, of West Mystic, and Dwight G. Holbrook, of Hartford. 


Music was furnished by Sutherland’s orchestra. 


After reports of officers had been read, in the afternoon, — 
the election of officers for the ensuing year resulted as 


follows: President, Lee C. Robens, of Hartford; vice-presi- 


dents, Maximilian Stein, of Bridgeport, and Eli D. Weeks, — 


of Waterbury; secretary and treasurer, George W. Green, of 
Waterbury. Executive committee: 
ford; Oliver W. Gaines, Waterbury; George W. Green, 


George L. Hunt, Hart- — 


: 


Waterbury; James L. Coyle, Hartford; A. J. Edgar, Bridge- ; 


port; Jonathan Adams, New Haven. 
Detroit. 

The annual ladies’ night banquet of the Detroit association 
was held on the evening of the 2d inst., at the Hotel Poncha- 
train, with an attendance of 192. With the exception of the 
secretary's report and the election of eleven new members, 
there was no business of a formal nature transacted. 

President M. H. Zacharias presided as toastmaster, and 


a 


the first speaker he introduced was Hon. James V. Barry, — 


assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life, and former In- 
surance ‘Commissioner of Michigan. Mr. Barry’s address 
was a remarkable mixture of wit and wisdom. Other speak- 
ers of the evening were J. F. Weston. general manager of the 
Imperial Life, of Toronto; Rev. W. H. Boyle, D.D., pastor 
of the Woodward Avenue Presbyterian Church, and Edgar 
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aS Guest, of the Detroit Free Press. The banquet was fol- 
lowed by dancing. 
“ia Georgia. 

At a recent meeting of the Georgia association it was de- 
cided to increase the membership by making it possible for 
every reputable life insurance man in the State to join the 
association. Action was also taken upon the question of an- 
nual dues, and it was decided that a reduction be made from 
$10 to $6. Plans are now being formulated for a special 
meeting in April or May. This meeting will be held at some 
central point of the State and final arrangements are in the 
hands of W. E. Hawkins, State agent of the Aetna. 

Grand Rapids. 

In addressing the February meeting of the Grand Rapids 
association, John T. Winship, Insurance Commissioner of 
Michigan made a number of statements of general interest 
in the insurance world. One of his special points was that 
concerning policy loans, which, he said, called for definite 
legislation. 

“The policy loan was the outgrowth of progress and com- 
petition,” he observed, “and has been listed as one of the 
benefits which a company puts out in the development of in- 
surance to a high state of perfection, but it is a grave ques- 
tion whether or not it is a benefit such as it pretends to be. 
That it has been abused no one will deny. There is not an 
agent here of years of experience who does not know of cases 
where the policy loan feature has been a detriment. 

“The truth is that a husband or father does not realize that 
in burdening his policy with loans he is really borrowing 
from the beneficiary. According to a report made to the 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents, a half billion dol- 
lars in policy loans and premium notes are now out against 
the policies carried in this country, and through this a large 
amount of protection will be lost to the widows and orphans 
of the country. For experience shows that a very limited 
amount of policy loans are ever repaid. 

“Tf I had my way I would modify the policy loan feature 
required by the laws of our State so that the loan should be 
‘made only for the payment of a premium, or for some other 
good cause.” 


- 


Harrisburg. 

The Harrisburg association held its regular monthly meet- 
ing on the 3d inst. and admitted the following new members: 
John T. Shirley, Frank O, Donaldson, Walter H. Cummings, 
William Hoffman, R. F. Baker and P. B. Price. 

Kansas City. 

M. F, Belisle, president of the Kansas City association, has 
announced the appointments of the following members to 
the executive committee: J. P. Miller, Royal Union Mutual, 
chairman; J. P. Mullane, Columbian National; Edward Vill- 
‘more, Kansas City Life, and Fred L. Chesney, Union Mutual. 

Knoxville. 

The February meeting of the Knoxville association was 
held in the private dining-room of the Cumberland Club at 
noon on Feb. 28. 

_ The session was called to order by President J. N. Ellis, 
and the minutes of the last monthly meeting, as well as the 
Minutes of the executive committee, read by the secretary, 
_G. F. Harrison, and approved. 

_ The applications of A. A. Chable and Thomas Hart for 
‘membership had been approved by the executive committee 
and they were elected. 

Rey. H. Clay Risner, pastor of Broadway Baptist Church, 


has accepted an invitation to preach a sermon on life insur- 


ance to the members of the association, and Sunday night, 
March 15, was selected as the date. Every life insurance 
salesman in the city and vicinity was invited. J. V. Rymer, 
Allan Watson and R. W. McAllister were appointed to ar- 
Tange all details. 

_ The anti-taxation committee made its report. This com- 
‘Mittee consists of J. N. Ellis, J. V. Rymer and W. J. Ander- 
son. It was decided/to hold this meeting on the evening of 
March 28. Reau E. Folk, ex-insurance commissioner, will be 
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the speaker. Many prominent policyholders will be invited 
to this meeting. 

T. S. McKinney, chairman of the committee on publicity, 
made his report, and a motion was made and carried recom- 
mending that sixty inches of space be contracted for in a cay 
paper for a period of one year. 

H. L. Woodward, of the Knoxville Business College, made 
a talk along the line of instructing the students in a contem- 
plated insurance course in his college. He also made some 
timely remarks on a “square deal” in insurance salesmanship, 
and related some personal experiences that had made him a 
strong believer in life insurance. 

Lima. 

A meeting of the Lima association was held on the 10th 
inst., the principal speaker being W. D. Yerger, general agent 
of the Provident Life and Trust at Cincinnati. Mr. Yerger’s. 
address was one of the most interesting heard since the organ- 
ization of the association. The association completed arrange- 
ments through the publicity committee to make use of. the 
press once a week for life insurance educational items. Each 
member of the association will contribute to the expense. 

Central Massachusetts. 

There was a good attendance at the February meeting of 
the Central Massachusetts association, which was held at 
noon on February 28, at the Automobile Club in Worcester. 
The principal addresses were made by Leon J. Barrett, of 
Barrett & Snow, Worcester County General Agents of the 
State Mutual, and Guy F. Wheeler, of the Worcester office 
of the Provident Life and Trust. Brief remarks were also 
made by President Waldron, of the Western Massachusetts 
association, and President Miller, of the Boston association. 
Both of these gentlemen were present at the meeting as 
representatives of their respective associations in making 
arrangements for the New England Congress of Life Under- 
writers, to be held in Boston in April. The New England 
delegates present for this purpose other than Mr. Waldron 
and Mr. Miller, were: Lee C. Robens, Hartford; A. W. 
Childs and ‘C. A. Parks, Manchester; Leon F. Foss, Boston; 
M. H. Stearns, Providence, and O. D. Arnold, of the local 
association. ‘This committee held a session before the regu- 
lar meeting of the association and decided to hold the pro- 
posed congress on April 27 at the Parker House in Boston. 

Edward A. Robertson, who was recently elected president 
of the local association, briefly welcomed the members and 
guests, and in doing so, made a plea for an increased mem- 
bership and earnest co-operation throughout his year. 

Mr. Barrett was the next speaker, and his subject was 
“Institutional Advertising.” Mr. Barrett, in expressing his 
views upon this subject, took occasion to criticize the pro- 
posed campaign of institutional advertising, which is now 
well under way under the direction of the National Commit- 
tee on Education and Conservation. It was his belief that 
institutional advertising by a combination of interests was 
not in harmony with the fundamental principles of publicity 
upon which had been built world-wide reputations for busi- 
ness houses, which were little known in their own community. 
“Tf any insurance company has the goods,” said he, “by 
which I mean everything of the company, of the contract, 
and of the field force, why need it fear to enter, or forbear 
to enter, the field of competitive advertising! * * * The 
average public might be slow, probably would be, to “catch 

n,” but eventually they would grasp the matter in an intelli- 
gent way.” 

In concluding his remarks he said that in his opinion in- 
stitutional advertising seemed to be well adapted to promote 
such confusion that he could not escape the conviction that 
there was no real need of it. 

Guy F. Wheeler addressed the members on “Scientific In- 
surance Salesmanship.” He developed his subject under 
three heads: apperception; the point of contact, and the 
importance of being non-combative. 

Western Massachusetts. 

The annual dinner of the Western Massachusetts associa- 

tion, held in the Nayasset Club, at Springfield, in the evening 
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of Feb. 20, showed strikingly the growth of the association 
during the last few years. Over 6) members and surat» Were 
present at the dinner, which was generally considered the 
most successful ever held by the association. Among the 
speakers were Joseph A. DeBoer, president of the National 
Life; William W. McClench, president of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, and Roland O. Lamb, president of the John Han- 
cock. William D. Wyman, president of the Berkshire, and 
Burton H. Wright, president of the State Mutual, were un- 
able to be present. Mr. Wright’s place was taken by Edgar 
C. Fowler. 

Optimism as to the business conditions in the country dur- 
ing the coming year was the prevailing tone of the speeches, 
although the existence of discouraging elements in the situa- 
tion was not denied. The speakers also discouraged in em- 
phatic terms the practice of securing loans on life insurance 
policies. Opposite opinions were expressed on the movement 
for the elimination of the “part time” underwriter, Mr. Fow- 
ler defending his usefulness, while Mr. DeBoer argued that 
any man engaged in the business should devote his whole 
time to it. E. B. Ransehousen, retiring president of the 
association, presided at the dinner and introduced the 
speakers, 

Officers for the association for the coming year were 
elected at a business meeting before the dinner. The new 
officers are as follows: President, A, B. Franklin, Jr.; first 
vice-president, F. W. Fuller; second vice-president, Harry 
Chittim; secretary, E. N. Worthen; treasurer, C. B. Cone; 
executive committee, E. B. Ransehousen, E. Milton Allis, 
Henry S. Waldron, Lowell E. Bailey, A. J. Norton, D. W. 
Bridgeman, T. E. Trombley. After the business meeting the 
dinner was served in the dining room, beginning at 6.80 
o'clock. Music was furnished by the Janser Trio and by 
Clair M. Waterbury, whose solos, including “The Stein Song” 
and a number of popular songs, were heartily applauded. 

The speaking began with a review by E. B. Ransehousen 
of the work of the association during the last year. He 
told of its study of the occupation of life insurance as com- 
pared with other occupations, of the effects of the new cur- 
tency law ,and of other subjects connected with the improve- 
ment of the profession. He then introduced Mr. McClench, 
who, after telling a few humorous stories that were uproazi- 
ously received, gave a brief summary of the business situa- 
tion for the coming year. Among the good elements of the 
situation he mentioned the plentiful crops, and among the 
bad elements the new tariff, the currency bill, the uncertain- 
ties of pending legislation and the industrial disturbances. 
These, he said, are counterbalanced by the general confidence 
in the resources and future of the country. 

President Roland O. Lamb of the John Hancock praised 
the work of the association and similar organizations in 
doing away with the old enmity between different insurance 
companies, and bringing about the present era of free dis- 
cussion of methods of work and fair treatment. He urged 
the underwriters to discourage loans on policies. Insurance, 
he said, can be sold as well by dwelling on the advantages 
of the policies themselves as by using as an argument their 
availability for the ‘purpose of securing loans. In conclusion 
he reminded the men that the reputation of a company de- 
pends upon the conduct of the men in the field, and agreed 
with Mr. McClench tthat prospects for the year were good. 
Rev. Dr. W. W. Weeks, of the First-Highland Baptist 
Church, was the next speaker. He joined with the other 
speakers in condemning loans on policies, and illustrated his 
remarks with aptly-chosen stories. 

Edgar C. Fowler, the next speaker, opposed the movement 
for the elimination of part-time men, showing by examples 
how such men could work into the business and make a 
thorough success of it. He also disapproved of the move- 
ment for having the advertising expenses paid by the com- 
panies, that is, by the policyholders, holding that this expense 
should fall on the underwriters themselves. 

President Joseph A. DeBoer of the National gave a closely 
reasoned analysis of present tendencies in the insurance busi- 
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ness, illustrated from a wide range of-experience. He praised 
the influence of Massachusetts companies upon life insurance, . 
The argument against loans on policies, he said, was not gen- — 
erally conducted along the right lines. A man has, just as — 
much right to put a mortgage on a policy as on a house, — 
The just objection to policy loaning is that it is unilateral— 
that it makes the borrower a trustee in the care of the assets 
of the company, without laying on him any corresponding 
obligations. 

Mr. DeBoer delivered a warning against a company’s bur- 
dening itself with too many protections against ill-health, 
etc., in life insurance policies. A company’s status depends 
upon its treatment of policyholders at the lowest possible cost 
consistent with the strength of the company. Nevertheless, 
a life insurance policy is the best investment on the American 
continent to-day, he said, because of its ingenious adaptability 
to the investor’s circumstances. In closing he argued for the 
elimination of the part-time man, saying that life insurance 
was one of the finest possible businesses, that there are too 
many soldiers in it at present, and that the men engaged in 
it should put into it all their time and talents. 

Memphis. 

Col. R. P. Lake, of the Memphis association, recently enter- 
tained the members of that body at his home. R. Henry 
Lake assisted Col. Lake in entertaining. Following a number 
ot selections on the Victrola, addresses were delivered by 
Col. Lake, J. L. Ewell, W. G. Erskine and others. 

Leslie M. Stratton, president of the Stratton-Warren Hard- — 
ware Co., was a guest and delivered a splendid address on 
the benefits of life insurance both to the home and to business. 
Mr. Stratton modestly admitted that he carried more than 
$300,000 worth of life insurance. ; 

At the next regular meeting of ihe association the subject 
of discussion will be “The Conservation of Business and the 
Advantages Accruing to the Agent.” W. G.- Erskine and R. 
Henry Lake will report upon the co-operative plan of educa- 
tional advertising. 

Minneapolis. 

A joint meeting of the Minneapolis and the St. Paul asso-— 
ciations was held in Minneapolis on Feb. 28 at the West — 
Hotel. The members of the St. Paul association were wel- 
comed by President C. J. Carlsen of the local body, who intro- 
duced the principal speaker of the occasion, J. Edward Meyers. 
Mr. Meyers spoke on ‘“‘The Rights of the Beneficiary.” His — 
speech indicated that he had given the subject a great deal 
of thought and he predicted that in the future all companies 
would place more restrictions about the granting of loans and 
surrender values. He also maintained that the wife is vitally 
interested in her husband’s insurance and that policies should 
be so written that it would ‘be necessary for’ her to join in. 
signing a loan note to surrender receipt. Hon. M. C. Tifft 


spoke on the same subject. State Insurance Commissioner 


J. A. O. Preus was present as a guest and spoke briefly upon 
several matters of interest to his audience. 
George W. Harrison, president of the St. Paul association, 
also gave a short address, followed by Charles J. Hunt, of the 
same association, Mr. Harrison invited the members of the 
Minneapolis association to St. Paul on the following Monday 
to hear J. W. Wheeler, president of the Capital Trust Co., 
of St. Paul, speak on “The Value of Commercial Life In- — 
surance to Credits.” 


Representatives of several companies operating in Montana 
held an informal meeting at Missoula on the 16th of last 
month and took steps to organize a State association. A 
committee was appointed to draft a constitution and by-laws. 
I. M. Robertson was elected temporary president and S. W.. 
Hoover temporary secretary. Among those present were: 
W. I. Fraser, Cuthbert Peat, E. E. Harriott, F. M. Lawrence, 
T, H. Sawyer, C, E. Burnett, H. K. Rouzer, C. E. Vealey, I. 
M. Robertson and S. W. Hoover. 





Montana. ‘ 


. 
. 
a 
" 


New Hampshire. a 


The annual meeting of the New Hampshire Life Under- 
writers Club was held on Feb. 16 at Manchester. The elec- 
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_tion of officers resulted as follows: President, R. W. Cheney, 


‘ Mutual Life; vice-president, C. E. Merritt, John Hancock; 











secretary-treasurer, C. A. Parks, Massachusetts Mutual; ex- 

ecutive committee, A. W. Childs, Travelers; J. A. Wellman, 

_ National Life of Vermont; B. O. Baker, Fidelity Mutual. 

New York. 
eA. Ney . 

Here we are— 

Sis! Boom! Sis! Boom! 
Rah! Rah! Rah! 
We're for clean work, 
Always on the square, 
Down with the Twister, 

f And REBATERS BEWARE! 

This was the slogan of the 28th annual banquet of the New 
York association, which was held on the evening of Feb. 24 
at the Hotel Astor. Perez F. Huff, a prominent member of 
the association and associate general agent of the Union Cen- 
tral, was responsible for the words and music of the slogan 
and directed the cabarct stunts during the dinner. The music 
of the slogan was remarkably apropos to the ideas it sought to 
convey, starting off with a sonorous, buoyant swing and grad- 
ually descending the scale to a funereal and lugubrious climax 
which would have struck terror to the hearts of rebaters or 
twisters had any such individuals been present. 

Retiring President Edward W. Allen called attention to the 
good fellowship which was manifest and this was evidenced 
by the remarkable attendance, fully 250 members and guests 
being seated at the tables. Mr. Allen was particularly happy 
in his reference to the large attendance of Northwestern 
Mutual men. He compiimented T. Reid Fell, who was chair- 
man of the dinner committee, and Perez F. Huff, who was 
chairman of the music committee. According to the speaker, 
there had been but a gain of six in membership during the 
year, but the association had upon its roster a paid member- 
_ ship of 289. The retiring president touched lightly upon the 

part-time question and briefly discussed rebating. 

_ Two cases, he said, had been brought to the attention of the 
State Insurance Department and ihe department had taken 
no further action than to reprimand the agents involved. The 
companies were then appealed to and the responses were to 
the effect that the companies were satisfied with the decision 

_ of the Insurance Department. The executive committee, Mr. 
Allen said, had raised a fund and employed legal counsel, and 

_ charges of 21 cases of rebating had been placed in the hands 

_ of the district attorney. He felt confident that conviction 
would follow during the administration of his successor. 

resident-elect Julian \S. Myrick was then introduced, and in 

_ the course of his felicitations made mention of the fact that 

he felt particularly gratified in the wisdom displayed by the 

_ nominating committee in proposing a staff of officers which 

was characterized with an admirable mixture of progressive- 

ness and conservatism. “As a concrete example,” he said, “if 

_ Lawrence Priddy as chairman of the executive committee be- 

_ comes too aggressive the other officers will properly sit upon 

_ him.” Mr. Myrick made a plea for increased membership and 

referred to the days of 1905-1906 and the work that was ac- 

_ complished by the local associations at that time, stating that 

had it not been for the work done, first and second renewal 

would be much less than now. 
Royal S. Goldsbury, general agent of the Northwestern 

-Mutval at Pittsburgh and president of the Pittsburgh asso- 
ciation, discussed “The Advantages and Influences of Life 
_ Underwriters’ Associations.” The serious portion of Mr. 
i" Goldsbury’s remarks was prefixed by a series of snappy and 
_ Witty stories told in the dry humor so characteristic of the 
_ speaker. He referred to his experience as an agent in New 
_ York 15 years ago, during which time he knew very few life 
insurance men and practically nothing about the association 

_ movement. He said that he had tried three methods of trying 

__ to sel! life insurance, but had come to the conclusion that a 

man cannot measure up to the maximum of his possibilities 

if he neglects to take advantage of the co-operative spirit of 


- 


ah 


‘2 the association movement. In concluding Mr. Goldsbury said: 
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“[ want to leave this thought with you: 
Think what is true; 
Do what is right; 
Make what is beautiful ; 
And give your service to humanity.” 

Mr. Allen then introduced William W. McClench, president 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, who had as his subject, “Co- 
operation of Home Officers with Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation.” ‘Mr. McClench said that the desirability of such co- 
operation needed no argument; that in life insurance home 
and field officers met on a common ground in which all were 
vitally interested. It was his opinion that many home officers 
evidenced practical approval of the association movement, and 
that membership in local associations was of a positive value. 
He spoke of his personal attitude toward the field man, and 
stated that he was always glad to meet field representatives, 
and, in fact, has issued instructions that he be given an 
opportunity of having a chat with every agent who came to 
the home office. 

Mr. McClench also discussed policy loans. “The companies 
staited policy loans,” said he, “and the laws now compel these 
loans. We hear much in the papers to-day about robbing the 
widows. Possibly this argument might hold good, but not 
all beneficiaries are widows.” He claimed that loans were 
frequently of great practical value and had served many times 
to protect homes, and to ward off bankruptcy of firms. “1 
feel,” said he, “that I am not personally concerned in policy 
‘oans and think no solicitor should be criticised because he 
emphasizes the value of such provisions.” 

Hen. James C. Cropsey, district attorney of Kings County, 
followed Mr. McClench and discussed the police bills which 
were then pending before the Legislature. 


Edward D. Duffield, fourth vice-president and general 
solicitor of the Prudential Insurance Co., was the last speaker 
of the evening, and his subject was “The Enforcement of 
Life Insurance Laws Relating to Rebating and Twisting.” As 
the hour was late, Mr. Duffield spoke briefly but pertinently. 
He claimed that the laws on the statute books should be the 
highest expression of the people's will, but something more 
was required than the mere enactment of a law, because of 
the fact that iaws are not self-operative and the effect of a 
law depends upon the manner in which it is enforced. “I 
do not believe,” said Mr. Duffield, “that life insurance should 
be the dumping ground of those who have failed in every 
other line of business, but all our <fforts are futile, our exist- 
ing iaws are worthless if we fail to drive out the twister and 
the rebater.” 


Mayor Mitchel, who had accepted an invitation to address. 
the association, was unable to be present. 


During courses William F. Atkinson, C. F. Donnelly, F. F. 
Simpson and W. E. Selph, led by coryphee Huff, danced’ 
with inimitable grace among the tables, singing parodies of 
popular songs, of which several prominent members of the 
association were made ihe butt. 

The officers elected for the year 1914 were as follows: 
President, Julian S. Myrick; first vice-president, William H. 
Ryan; second vice-president, R. M. Simons; third vice-presi- 
dent, John S. Tunmore; secretary-treasurer, William F. At- 
kinson; executive committee, Lawrence Priddy, chairman; F. 
H. Rhodes, Alfred Siebert, Perez F. Huff, R. K. Stowe and 
Samuel S. Voshell. 

North Carolina. 

The annual meeting of the North Carolina association was- 
held in Raleigh, with Hugh M. Willet, chairman of the ex- 
ecutive committee of the National Association, and Insurance 
Commissioner James R. Young as guests. The following 
committee on education and conservation was appointed: Mil- 
ton McIntosh, chairman, Charlotte; T. S. Franklin, Char- 
lotte; Mr. Reynolds, Ashville; Arthur Watt, Greensboro; 
J. D. Boushall, Raleigh, and W. L. O’Brien, Winston-Salem, 
The election of officers resulted as follows: President, J. 
P. Quarles, Charlotte; vice-president, J. E. McIlwaine, Char- 
lotte; secretary-treasurer. T. S. Franklin, Charlotte. 
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North Dakota. 

A meeting of the North Dakota association was recently 
held at Grand Forks. Hon. Tracy R. Bangs, of Grand Forks, 
was the principal speaker. A banquet followed a brief busi- 
ness session at the Columbia Hotel. 

Oregon. 

Twenty-eight members and guests of the Oregon associa- 
tion attended the annual meeting of that body. The follow- 
ing officers were elected: President, D. C. Herrin, Union 
Central; vice-president, F. M. Bradley, Provident Life and 
Trust; secretary-treasurer, Joseph H. Gray, Germania Life; 
members of the executive committee, S. P. Lockwood, Colum- 
bia Life and Trust; William Goldman, Manhattan Life, and 
Hubert H. Ward, Pacific Mutual. 

An announcement was made by William Goldman that the 
executive committee had succeeded in inducing the Port- 
land Oregonian to devote, once a week, two columns on the 
subject of life insurance. Dr. A. E. Awde, superintendent 
of agencies of the Union Mutual Life, spoke on “Institutional 
Solicitation of Life Insurance.” 

Hubert H. Ward called the attention of the members to 
the fact that the local association had a splendid opportunity 
to lead in the Pacific Coast membership contest because of 
the large number of managers and agents who were not 
members of the association. 

W. D. Mead, of Seattle, Wash., discussed the Northwest 
Insurance Congress which is to be held in Portland in June. 
Mr. Mead made reference to the success of the conference 
held last year and was confident that the 1914 meeting would 
be far more successful. 

Harry E. Fetsch, of the Pacific Mutual, delivered an ad- 
dress on “Life Income Insurance.’ Edgar W. Smith, of the 
Equitable Life, discussed the same subject, and other speakers 
were William J. Seroy, field superintendent of the San Fran- 
cisco Life, and Secretary Gray. 

Pittsburgh. 

Royal S. Goldsbury, retiring president of the Pittsburgh as- 
sociation, presided as toastmaster at the twenty-eighth annual 
meeting of that association, held on the evening of the 6th 
inst. at the Fort Pitt Hotel. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: President, William M. Duff, Equitable Life As- 
surance Society; first vice-president, H. T. Sawyer, National 
Life of U. S, A.; second vice-president, A. S. E. Kinsey, 
Metropolitan; secretary, George W. Ryan, Providence Life 
& Trust; treasurer, J. M. Kistler, Pittsburgh Life & Trust. 
The executive committee is headed by William M. Wood, 
United States Life, and the other members are: James C. 
Biggert, Penn Mutual; C. K. Brust, State Mutual; F. C. 
Pierson, Prudential, and Chauncey O’Neil, National ate of 
Vermont. 

Reports of the retiring officers were read showing the 
work accomplished during the year. Harry T. Sawyer, the 
retiring secretary, in making his report, stated, in part: 

“The association during the year just closed has been very 
successful, and I am pleased to report that we now enter upon 
the twenty-ninth year with total membership of 283, as com- 
pared with 267 this time last year—a gain of 16 members. 
It must be taken into consideration that the association suf- 
fered normal loss of members either for non-payment of 
dues, changes in business or address. As a matter of fact, 74 
new members were elected during the year. 

“T feel that the best way to report the progress of the 
association during the past year is to briefly review the meet- 
ings held. 

“At the April meeting, with an attendance of 110, three 
new members were taken in. A number of interesting talks 
on ‘Soliciting Efficiency’ were made and proved of great 
value. 

“The May meeting, with an attendance of 109, was fea- 
tured by a talk on ‘Health Conservation,’ and by the use of 
a stereopticon we were shown the many advances being made 
in developing manufacturing industries in Pittsburgh and this 
community. Also, some interesting points were brought out 
regarding twisting and competition. It was at this meeting 
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that the suggestion was made to appoint a committee to 
select members of the association to handle the insurance 
course at the University of Pittsburgh. Three new mem- 
bers were elected. 

“Five hundred and eighteen persons, including members. 
of the association and their friends, attended the annual 
June outing, which proved a most enjoyable affair, the 
steamer Sunshine being chartered and a trip taken up the 
Monongahela River. 

“The September meeting, although small in attendance, 
only 80 being present, proved very interesting, as the ques- 
tion of insurance legislation in Pennsylvania, new laws, etc, 
were thoroughly explained, and the practical subject, ‘Policy 
Loans—Their Use and Abuse,’ was thoroughly discussed. { 

“The thirteenth annual dinner, held on October 6, brought | 
out the largest attendance for any regular meeting in the 
history of the association, covers being laid for 343, as com- 
pared with 227 for inaugural meeting last year. Almost 
every officer of the National Association, members of the 
Executive Council and newly elected officers of the National 
Association were present. Mr. E. J. Clark, new national 
president, delivered his inaugural address, the only other — 
speakers of the evening being Edward A. Woods, on “Tax- 
ation, and Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis, Minn., chair- 
man of the education and conservation committee. Short 
talks were made by one or two others. Five new members 
were elected and 66 applications for membership were re- 
ceived, as compared with 62 for the same meeting last year. 

“The December meeting, held on December 5, 1913, proved — 
to be one of the most interesting and instructive of the year, — 
only practical subjects being discussed, and a large number — 
of members present took part in the discussion. One hun- — 
dred and six covers were laid for dinner and 52 members 
were voted upon and elected to membership. + 

“The January meeting, owing to the presence of the Revi 
W. A. Sunday in Pittsburgh, was changed to a noonday 
luncheon in order to have Mr. Sunday address the associa- 
tion. The meeting was held in the English Room at the 
Port Pitt Hotel, 335 persons, including members and theirs 
friends, being present. Mr. Sunday gave one of his char- — 
acteristic talks, and it was at this meeting that the members — 
voted to attend the Tabernacle in a body in the name of the 
association. This was done on February 20. 

“Your secretary is glad to report the affairs of the associa- 
tion in most excellent condition. A new system of book- — 
keeping has been devised which has proved very efficient. 
The meetings have been well attended. The secretary also” 
wishes to state that 25 members of the association attended 
the national convention at Atlantic City last September. 

“Thirty-eight companies are now represented. There has 
been a total attendance at the eight meetings of 1,708.” 

Dr. J. Leonard Levy, rabbi of Rodef Shalom Congregation, 
spoke on “Co-operative Efficiency.” “It used to be consid- 
ered,” said Dr. Levy, “the right thing in business to be foxy. 
Men and corporations acted independently of one another 
as much as possible for fear their opponents would find out 
how they conducted their affairs, and even sought to cripple 
their contemporaries. But such business methods are hap- 
pily passing into the discarded ideas of business, and the day 
of co-operation has already dawned. The elimination of 
waste has become the problem of life. Directions and sim- 
plicity now lead to success. You cannot make people good 
by law. They must be guided to heaven through a moral 
tone. , 

J. Rogers Flannery, president of the Vanadium Metals 
Co., spoke on the work of the Pittsburgh Industrial Com- 
mission. According to the speaker’s remarks, there ha 
been a phenomenal increase in the commercial transactions o 
Pittsburgh during the year, represented by the difference b 
tween $67, 000, 000 and $165,000,000. “For years,’ said Mr 
Flannery, “we had use only for big things. We counted ton- 
nage by the billions. Raw materials in seven-figured quanti- 
ties were our pride. Then we realized that we needed smaller 
industries to manufacture the raw product into finished ar- 
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ticles. There was an industrial awakening, and industries 
employing skilled labor and turning out finished products are 
springing up here like magic.” 

Richmond. 

With National President Clark as guest of honor, the 
Richmond association held its annual meeting at the Jeffer- 
son, in the evening of Feb. 28. 

Former National President Neil D. Sills presided over the 
| Panquet in this usual happy style, while Samuel B. Love, 
manager of the Mutual Life, acted as principal charge d’af- 
faires. 

In the course of a highly interesting address Mr. Clark 
pointed out the appalling waste resulting from lapsations and 
. surrender of insurance. Much of this, he declared, could be 
_ saved by systematic effort on the part of individual agents, 
especially in discouraging policy loans. 

Commenting on the improvidence of American people, he 
said that 85 out of every 100 men in this country leave at 
death practically no income-producing estate, and yet many 
of these men are daily contributors toward the $1,750,000,000 
spent during the year for alcoholic drink and toward the 
$520,000,000 spent per annum for tobacco. 

Prior to Mr. Clark’s talk the executive committee of the 
local association announced the names of five new members. 
They were R. W. Dodson, Otis W. Gilman, Gesner Harrison, 
W. J. Shillingburg and Charles G. Taylor, Jr. 

Prominent among the guests were W. P. Dodson, president 
of the Norfolk association; Brooks Marmon, president of 
the Roanoke association, and H. Wibirt Spence, manager of 
the Mutual Life at Detroit. 

The regular election of officers was held at the Business 
Men’s Club on the evening of Feb. 23. The election of offi- 
cers resulted as follows: E. M. Crutchfield, president; Sam- 
uel B. Love, first vice-president; W. W. Hardwicke, second 
vice-president; E. W. Marshall, secretary-treasurer. The 
‘executive committee appointed was as follows: W. B. Allen, 
(ea. A. Cary and Neil D. Sills. 
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It was decided to organize a Cincinnati convention club 
and the following members were enrolled: W. B. Allen, 
D. R. Midyette, J. C. Bristow, L. D. Warren, J. C. Dobbin, 
Neil D. Sills, W. W. Hardwicke, A. O. Swink, S. B. Love, 
T. G. Tabb and several others. 

Roanoke. 

The annual meeting of the Roanoke association was held 
on the 10th inst., and the following officers were elected: 
Brooks Marmon, president; H, F. Husks, first vice-president ; 
William R. Moore, second vice-president; J. W. J. Goff, secre- 
tary and treasurer. 

The applications for membership of William R. Moore, man- 
ager of the Equitable Life, and S. H. Davis, special agent of 
the Mutual Life, were presented to the ‘association and were 
favorably acted upon. The secretary’s report of the work of 
this association during the past year was encouraging. After 
a delightful luncheon at the Japanese Tea Room the meeting 
was adjourned, every member feeling that great things would 
be accomplished the second year of the association’s life, 

St. Louis. 

The February meeting of the St. Louis association was 
held at the Mercantile Club on the evening of Feb. 17. The 
association decided to co-operate with the Citizens’ Bridge 
Committee in an effort to have the adopted approach to the 
Free Bridge finished as quickly as possible. 

W. A. Bilheimer, inspector of agencies of the Equitable 
Life of New York, gave an eloquent address on the subject 
of “Life Insurance as’a Profession.” F. B. Miller, special 
agent of the Phoenix Mutual, talked on “Needed Legislation.” 
“We need legislation to reduce the State tax on premiums 
paid,” said he, “and I believe the United States is the only 
country that collects such a tax. England did away with 
this tax along ago. 

“Legislation is needed to govern the employment of new 
agents. The insurance agent should possess certain desig- 
nated educational requirements before the is allowed to prac- 
tise on the public. Certificates of authority from the State 


PART TIME MEN! 


“This Company will decline to renew the li- 
censes of all men who, after one year’s service, 
are unwilling thereafter to devote their full time 
to soliciting for this Company.” 

“(Exceptions to be made in cases of men 
whose business is exclusively insurance and in 
rural communities when a reasonable amount 
of time is given to soliciting, but in neither case 
will such licenses be renewed if the new pre- 
miums fall below the assumed minimum.)” 


Many of the best men in the business come 
from the ranks of the 


LEGITIMATE PART TIME MEN ! 


Every Home Office and every Manager 
knows the kind of a part-time man we are try- 
ing to eliminate from our business! 

We are conserving our time in order that we 
may 


MAKE THE GOOD MEN—BETTER! 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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are required of many other professions, and our profession 
certainly is one of the highest in its service to the State. 

“A law requiring every insurance agent to be bonded by 
a reputable company would elevate the standard of the pro- 
fession beyond the question of a doubt. 

“We need legislation that will exact a definite amount of 
business written to enable a man to continue as a legally 
licensed agent.” 

Harry Arnold talked on “Some Principles of Business Suc- 
cess,” and J. W. Estes discussed the question of “When 
Competition Should Cease.” 

The following code of ethics was unanimously adopted: 

The members of the association mutually piedge them- 
selves— 

1. To support strict enforcement of the anti-discrimination 
(anti-rebate) statute of the State of Missouri. 

2. Not to advise a policyholder to discontinue his insurance 
in any company whose representatives are eligible to member- 
ship in this association. 

3. To cease competition when a bona fide application has 
been signed and the medical examination completed. 


St. Paul. 


In the banquet room of the St. Paul Association of Com- 
merce, on the 2d inst., the St. Paul association held its regu- 
lar monthly meeting, with a record-breaking attendance. 
The principal speaker was J. W. Wheeler, president of the 
Capitol Trust Company, whose subject was “Life Insurance 
and Credit.” “I am,” said he, “in favor of life insurance as 
a means to further credit, and to its acceptance as collateral 
on loans made by banks. Every corporation or firm should 
have insurance on the lives of its officers payable to the firm 
in event of death. I have known personally where firms have 
been saved from disaster through having the lives of mem- 
bers of the firms insured. 


“The large corporations believe in and carry life insurance 
on the lives of their officers to quite an extent. It is the 
smaller firm which you need to educate. If business men can 
be brought to realize that life insurance is as necessary as 
fire insurance, then where there is now one firm there will be 
twenty that carry insurance. You will have to get the people 
away from the old idea that life insurance is only for the 
protection of widows and orphans. 


“In selling life insurance to corporations and firms, the frm 
should be studied and its needs supplied with the kind of a 
policy to fit. It seems as if most agents try to sell the kind 
of policy that pays the most commissions. This should be 
avoided, and smaller firms should be recommended to pur- 
chase the cheaper policies.” 

The members decided to act upon the suggestion made by 
Mr. Wheeler that the association co-operate with the Bank- 
ers’ Association and have questions placed on loan application 
blanks used by members of the bankers’ organization. 


San Francisco. 


A substantial gain in the membership trophy contest was 
made by the San Francisco association at its regular montily 
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‘meeting, held on the 26th of last month, when 21 new mem- 
‘bers were admitted. The meeting was held at the Hotel 
‘Stewart with a fair attendance. A motion was carried to 
submit to a vote at the next meeting a proposed change in 
the by-laws reducing the membership dues from $1 per 
month to fifty cents. It is assumed that the change, if made, 
‘will aid to a considerable extent in increasing the associa- 
tion’s membership. 

William L. Hathaway offerered a motion that the presi- 
dent appoint a committee to prepare resolutions congratulat- 
ing John Landers, veteran manager of the Manhattan Life, 
on the completion of fifty years’ continuous service with that 
company on March 1. The motion was adopted, after which 
Mr. Landers acknowledged the courtesy shown him, and 
‘briefly referred to his early experiences in San Francisco. 

The next speaker was Edward E. Moore, of the Tourists’ 
Association of San Francisco Bay and River Counties, who 
told of the work of his organization in preparing to entertain 
visitors to the Panama-Pacific Exposition. The association 
also passed a resolution providing for the appointment of a 
| committee to consider the advisability of the association be- 
| coming a member of the tourists’ organization. ‘Colonel Har- 
ris Weinstock, member of the California Industrial Acci- 
‘dent Commission, spoke upon the new California Workmen's 
Compensation Act. 
































Syracuse. 


Three new members were admitted to the Syracuse asso- 
ciation at its February meeting and former National Presi- 
dent Charles W. Scovel, who was the guest of honor, was 
elected as an honorary member. 

It was decided to issue a challenge to the associations in 
Buffalo, Rochester, Utica and Albany for a membership con- 
test during the period from March 1 to May 31, 1914, the 
‘contest to be based upon the percentage of paid active and 
“associate members. 

Savannah. 


‘The regular March meeting. of the Savannah association 
was held on the 10th inst. The principal event was the ap- 
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pointment of the following committee on taxation: Julian 
Schley, chairman, Penn Mutual; W. J. Harty, Massachusetts 
Mutual, and E. H. O’Connor, Mutual Benefit, The proposed 
joint meeting of all local associations of Georgia, which will 
probably be held in Atlanta, was discussed and the idea 
was unanimously approved. 

Tacoma. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Tacoma association 
was held on Feb. 24 at the Commercial Club at Tacoma, 
It was the best attended and most enthusiastic meeting since 
the organization of the association, An interesting talk was 
made by Malcolm Hughes, manager of the Travelers, which 
bristled with ‘points of vital interest to the members. He 
brought to light the fact that the successful insurance man 
of to-day must be a man of ability, integrity and enthusiasm. 

Mr. Hughes was followed by Joseph Fouschard, of the 
John Knox Company, of Des Moines, Ia. Mr. Fouschard 
gave a talk on the right and wrong method of salesmanship 
and claimed that everyone had the inherent principles which 
make for success and that it is only necessary to develop the 
right qualities and eliminate their opposites. 

William Peterson, president of tlhe association, announced 
a plan which he thought would be productive of good results. 
This was to have each manager of the different companies 
represented in the association be responsible for a program 
for the month for which he was chosen. Mr. Peterson stated 
that he believed this plan would work out for the best 
interests of the association. This plan was adopted and the 
names of the companies were placed in a hat and a drawing 
was made, with the result that the Bankers Life will prepare 
the March program, the Travelers will be responsible for the 
April meeting and the Northwestern Mutual will take charge 
of the May program. 

Texas. 

Members of the Texas association are happy over the de: 
cision of Insurance Commissioner Collier, who has agreed to 
revoke the license of any life insurance agent who violates 
the law of 1909, prohibiting the giving of rebates or any other 
form of discrimination or misrepresentation. Mr, Collier’s 
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attitude was made plain in a letter which he addressed to 
W. G. Harris, chairman of the executive committee of the 
association. While the law has existed since 1909, it has 
been difficult to enforce, depending entirely upon the local 
prosecuting attorneys. Mr. Collier’s letter follows: 


“Referring to yours of February 24, calling attention of this 
department to the violations of Section 290 of the Insurance 
Code, relating to rebates and discriminations by soliciting 
agents of some of the life insurance companies doing business 
in this State, we beg to advise you that this department fully 
endorses the attitude of your association in endeavoring to 
suppress this evil, and you may rely upon the assistance and 
co-operation of this department to enforce the provisions of 
the law. 

“Tt is noted that the county officials of some of the counties 
in the State take no interest and render no help to remedy 
the conditions. This department has no jurisdiction over 
county officials; hence cannot render any assistance except in 
the following way, namely: Upon receipt of the affidavit of 
any two reputable citizens, showing rebates, misrepresenta- 
tions or discriminations, as provided in this section, we will 
revoke the license of the agent complained of, giving him, 
however, an opportunity to be heard before this department, 
if he so desires. We trust this will not have to be done in 
many instances, but that every company and general agency 
in this State will do their best to eradicate the evil and put 
the business on the high plane you are endeavoring to do.” 


Acting upon this encouragement the association has pre- 
sented several rebate cases to the various grand juries. In 
the County of Dallas, Thomas F. Ewton has been arrested 
and is now out on bond. B. E. King has been arrested on 
three separate charges of rebating and is also out on bond. 
F. E. Comstock was recently arrested in Houston on a 
charge of having embezzled premiums on business sold 
in Collin County. He is now at McKinley, Texas, and his 
trial will come up in April. A. A. Le Suer, Jr., was arrested 
at Shreveport, La., by detectives who had shadowed him from 
California. He is charged with embezzling life insurance 
premiums he collected in the vicinity of Paris. W. G. Dun- 
can, of Bartlett, is accused of having appropriated money be- 
longing to an insurance company, and a warrant for his ar- 
rest has been placed in the hands of the proper officers. J. B. 
Spinks, of 'Ganton, was recently arrested, tried and convicted 
for appropriating net premiums. 


Topeka. 


Frahk L. Loveland, pastor of the First Methodist Church, 
was the guest of honor of the Topeka association at its 
February meeting. Mr. Loveland in a brilliant address por- 
trayed the life insurance agent as a partn_r of the minister, 
helping to save widows and orphans from suffering. 

Insurance Superintendent Ike S. Lewis complimented the 
members on the success which has followed their efforts to 
establish a high standard of field ethics. Other speakers 
were Mrs. W. F. Lowrey, Kobert Stone, James A. Troutman 
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and Dr. A .S. Henderson, pastor of the First Congregatio 
Church. 
Utah. 

“I have attended a good many meetings of insurance agent 
both in America and Canada, but I do not recall any gathering 
of a similar nature that gave me as much general pleasure and 
food for thought as yours of to-night,” remarked an eastern: 
insurance man at the conclusion of the annual banquet of the 
Utah Association of Life Underwriters at the Hotel Utah on 
the evening of February 28. 

“I guess you're right,” replied Secretary Will G. Farrell. 
“And just think,’ continued the secretary, who had previously 
addressed the banqueters on insurance conditions prevalent 
when he first entered the business more than fifteen years 
ago, “of the change that has been brought about in less than 
ten years, and it is due to no other cause save the one of 
organization and getting together. Why, when I first started 
out to sell life insurance, agents of competing companies 
looked upon each other as deadly enemies, and one fellow 
would have his knife out for the other fellow at the slightest 
provocation. Contrast conditions of those days with the one © 
you have witnessed to-night, when the general agent, the man- 
ager, the superintendent, the office man and the field man, 
representing different companies, can meet as they have this 
evening like members of one family, and then you can form an 
idea what association work means and what the associations 
are doing for the uplift of the insurance profession in the 
State of Utah.” 

All of the speakers were happy in the handling of the 
subjects assigned them, and Attorney E. M. Ellison, the 
toastmaster, proved himself an adept at the business. ‘ 

In responding to the toast, “Insurance—a Mayor’s View- 
point,” Mayor Park declared Salt Lake City to be the healthi- 
est city of its size in the United States. 

“This is no idle boast,” he said. “It is a matter of statistics, 
and thus we have discounted one of the best stories a life 
insurance agent can tell his unsuspecting victim.” 

The mayor also said that the government of Salt Lake was 
absolutely in sympathy with the cause of life insurance, = 
the reason that each department of the municipality was try: 
ing to do its part in rendering substantial aid; the decal 
ment of public safety in the “prevention of fatalities, fro: 
the accidents of disease, crime or conflagration”; the heal 
department in supplying pure milk and the quarantine of dis 
infection of contagious diseases; the fire department in an 
endeavor to put down the fire hazard; the police in minimiz- 
ing crime. 

Heber J. Grant, in his “Insurance Reminiscences,” referred 1 
to his early acquaintances,” referred to his early acquaint- 
ance with the officials of both life and fire insurances. Hi 
regarded the writing of life insurance as the foremost busix 
ness in the world to-day. 

The address of Insurance Commissioner Epseen, of Col 
rado, who, like Commissioner Willard Done, was formerly 2 
teacher in the public schools and university, dwelt principally 
with current problems in the life insurance business. — 
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“The average citizen,’ said Mr. Epseen, “does not realize 
the vast importance of insurance in our modern business, 
economic and private life. Without insurance, business would 
almost be at a standstill, industry could not thrive, and the 
dependent portion of the population, women and children, 
would have but a dreary prospect before them if the father 
and bread-winner should die.” 

Before adjournment, on motion of C. W. Helser, a hearty 
vote of thanks was tendered Mr. Epseen for his able ad- 
dress; and to all who had taken part in the evening’s pro- 
gram. 


Utica. 


James Q. Barcus, of Albany, general agent for the Mutual 
Benefit, spoke on “Life Insurance, Its Necessity and Its His- 
tory,’ in the evening of Feb. 25, in the Y. M. C. A. building. 
Mr. Barcus was in Utica under the auspices of the Utica 
association, and following his address he attended a meet- 
ing of the underwriters, which was held privately in one 
of the small rooms at the Y. M. C. A. 


Mr. Barcus brought out the fact that every productive life 
has money value differing in degree only according to the 
industry, special talents and opportunities of the individual. 
If a man should die without leaving an income or some 
manner of maintenance for the family it would be difficult 
for them to get along. Should this man be earning $50 a 
month at the time of his death, his life would have had a 
money value to his family of $9,075, for this is the amount 
of money which would furnish $50 per month at three per 
cent. interest. If the family had received $100 a month as 
a result of the industry, special talents and opportunities of 
the wage-earner, then his life had a money value of $18,149. 





Thus it can be readily seen that every productive life has a 
money value. 

Life insurance cannot protect or replace life, but it insures 
the money value of such a life. If the money value of the 
wage-earner’s life is not insured, then the home cannot be 
maintained and the plans of the family for the education of 
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the child and his establishment in business cannot be carried 
out. Thus it may be seen that the insurance of the money 
value of life becomes a necessity. Life insurance in this 
manner perpetuates the home, keeping the family together, 
takes care of the mother, provides ready money to pay debts, 
saves respect of family, saves one from anxiety in old age, 
lifts the mortgage on your life promised wife at the altar, 
and further continues what death would have ended. Life 
insurance helps one to succeed in life and makes life worth 
living. Corporations also have realized the money value of 
the lives of many of the men in the partnership and have 
taken out life insurance on these men payable to the corpora- 
tion. In this city during the year 1912 $618,000 was paid in 
life insurance. 
Webster County, Ky. 

A new association was recently organized in Kentucky, with 
headquarters at Henderson. It will be known as the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Webster County, Ky. W. T. 
Lamb was elected president, J. W. Bartlett secretary and A. 
W. Toy treasurer. 

West Virginia. 

The West Virginia association held a meeting on Feb. 21. 
The principal feature was a discussion of the proposed insti- 
tutional advertising campaign of the National Association, 
and the following local committee on education and con- 
servation was appointed: H. M. Kimberland, F. A. Arm- 
bruster and J. E. O’Brien. 
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__ SOME POINTS CONCERNING SALESMEN AND THEIR MANAGEMENT. 





THE LIFE INSURANCE SOLICITOR THE MOST ACTIVE OF ALL SALESMEN AND HE MUST 
OF NECESSITY BE ALIVE TO HIS OPPORTUNITIES. 





The Specialty Batcarian Par Excellence, Who Must Have the Ability to Create Interest Where 
None Exists and to Carry Negotiations to a Successful Conclusion. 





This is the text of an address before the St. Louis Association by T. W. Van, manager of the Koken 


Barbers’ Supply Co. 


The principles at the foundation of all successful salesmanship are much the same, und 


herein will be found suggestions of great value to the solicitor who is seeking short cuts to individual effi- 


ciency.—Editor’s Note. 





I know nothing of the individual problems of the insur- 
‘ance solicitor or sales organizer, but | am forcibly impressed 
“with the magnitude of the business, realizing fully that no 
other single industry compares to that of insurance in its 
various forms. 

TI am also impressed with the fact that the kind of goods 
which is sold by the great insurance organizations of our 
country is of a kind which means much for the happiness, 
contentment of mind and general welfare of our people. 

The individual solicitor of insurance is to my mind the 
most active of all salesmen, and must of necessity be one 
of the keenest. The insurance salesman in most cases, it 
he is one who makes a record for himself, is always work- 
ing on new customers. He is the specialty salesman par 
excellence, the peer of them all, with an ability to create 
an interest where none existed, and carry it to a successful 
conclusion for the benefit of himself, his customer and his 
company. 

The Limit Reached. 

‘Each time I look in my safe deposit box I am impressed 
with his ability when I see the stock of insurance certificates 
covering all phases that has been sold me personally in times 
gone by, until the limit has been reached and I am no longer 
a prospect. 

Tf I were to use a Biblical text in describing them, I 
would take the one where it is said that “the hand of the 
diligent maketh rich,” 

No, two people agree in the organization and manage- 
ment of salesmen. Each line of business sees this problem 
from its Own angle. Fundamental principles are always 
adaptable, and to both the salesmen and the manager of 
the sales department and the company itself I know of no 
one fundamental principle that is as important as the policy 
of the company. 

In these days we have come to, learn that there is. a vast 
difference between “honesty being the best policy” and 
policy honesty. We have come to learn that permanent busi- 
ness depends on the square deal. Therefore, as.a first and 

‘important principle fundamentally adaptable to the insurance 





business as well as to any other business, I can lay dows 
that of the square deal policy. 

First of all, to the customer; second, to the salesman; 
third, to the house, and fourth, to the competitor, 

It is so, self-evident that to continue in business a cus- 
tomer must be a satisfied one, which can only come as a 
result of a square deal policy, that I take it is not necessary 
to temporize on this self-evident fact. 

The company policy as concerns the salesmen should be 
one, first of all, which takes into consideration his equip- 
ment. It is unfair to send any salesman out into the mael- 
strom of modern competition unequipped to battle with the 
waves which roll in such a tempestuous manner in the busi- 
ness world of to-day. It is not fair to throw him into the 
deep water and let him swim or sink. 

The square deal policy will from the very start take the 
salesman in hand and familiarize him with the business and 
his part in it. The manager of the sales force will find 
that in this way alone is he able to reduce friction which 
is sure to come in the future if this important work is over- 
looked. ‘ 

No Vacillating Policy. 

The salesman must be convinced of the stability of the 
policy of the house. A vacillating policy will be reflected in 
the efforts of the salesmen immediately. 

If inside prices or special privileges are granted to favored 
customers, it will be mighty hard to convince the salesman 
that his particular friends should not be taken care of in 
the same manner. 

IT do not hold that any sales organization will produce a 
perfect salesman. I do hold that it will accentuate certain 
qualifications which work to that end, and some of the 
things which it should do are: 

First—Give the salesman the very best knowledge of his 
line. In this way only will he be able to carry conviction to 
his prospective customers. Such organization will keep 
adding and improving the salesman’s selling talk, supplying 
him with new and reserve arguments and with good answer 
for every objection. 
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Second.—It will help him with the problem of how to 
approach customers, in so far as it can classify and group 
these customers. 

Third.—It will impress him with the importance of many 
things which will be aiding him in his work, such as good 
personal habits, appearance, etc. 

Fourth.—It will warn him particularly against the use of 
slang and all breezy approach. 

Fifth—Above all it will develop self-confidence in the 
salesman—a confidence which will breed enthusiasm and 
which will be of such a marked degree that it will be 
transmissible from him to, his customer, and be reflected in 
the number of policies he is able to write. 

Sixth.—A proper sales organization will enthuse with a 
kind of enthusiasm that enables him to so burden his words 
with a feeling of sincerity that he is able’ to quickly reach 
both the mind and heart of his prospect. 

It is a well-known fact that many a man who does not 
know the line, if properly enthused, makes a good salesman 
when others who know the line thoroughly, without enthu- 
siasm, are poor salesmen indeed. 


The Good Closer. 


Seventh.—A proper sales organization will teach a sales- 
man to be first of all a good closer, but since no, man can 
close all the orders that are placed in his territory, it also 
teaches him to be a good loser. 

Some people are bad losers; indeed, so much so that they 
hurt both their company and their future prospects by the 
manner in which they take this loss. We have all seen 
this kind of salesmen. 

Particularly does it impress him with the fact that each 
loss can be turned to good by properly studying the under- 
- lying causes. Many a lost order has made better salesmen 
—more profitable to themselves and their company. 

Eighth—Most salesmen are loyal, yet as much as it is to 
be regretted they will occasionally talk disparagingly about 
their employer and the condition under which they are com- 
pelled to work or sell. 

Nothing is more reprehensible in a salesman, for by every 
law of logic while he is in the employ of the house, and 
drawing from it his daily bread, he should defend his 
company; under no circumstances should he ridicule it. 

If wrongs should be righted, there is the proper man 
always to, go to. -He and he alone should be put wise to 
the facts, and if harmony between the salesmen and the 
house cannot then be brought about, and the salesman can- 
not adjust himself, the proper thing for him to do is to 
resign in the interests of the organization and look else- 
where for a new berth. 


Habits of Knocking. 


Ninth—The manager of a sales force knows that nothing 
lessens the efficiency of the force so much as to permit 
them to fall into the habit of knocking. Most salesmen 
who lose an order jump at the conclusion that the one who 
got it did so by unfair means. He justifies his failure oft- 
times by a report largely of surmise. 

Unless managers are careful, they are apt themselves to 
get into the habit of believing these reports, which are only 
excuses of the salesman to placate such a failure. Such 
managers are making a great mistake, and are looking at 
business from a narrow point of view when they permit 
themselves to get in this state of mind. 

When salesmen bring in such excuses they should be dis- 
couraged. Salesmen themselves should rise above justifying 
failure with knocks, for this habit is sure to carry its own 
penalty, for in the course of time he will lose his faith in 
human nature, and likewise his nerve to fight will be 
shattered. 

To every salesman and every sales manager I would say, 
that where reports on a lost sale are a matter of office 
requirement, that these reports under all circumstances should 
be written »ut, nothing should be put thereon that is not 
a thing that ¢an be substantiated easily. 








































Above al! things, forbear against regarding mere h 
and mere surmise. By this system a salesman himself 
to realize that reasons of surmise are not reasons 
and he will commence to look at lost orders from the prope 
viewpoint, and not one which consists mainly in vilifying h 
competitor, who, like himself, is traveling through this worl: 
in the same boat, and who in turn can rock the boat quite a 
much by the same means. ” 

I stated that a square deal policy took into consider: 
the competitor. I believe that in these days the competitor i 
being looked at from a different viewpoint from what hi 
was a few years back. 

A Community of Interest. 

Competitors are coming to realize that there is a Con 
munity of interest, and that there is a spirit of fair play 
business, and that the measure of the success of ev 
company is the measure of its ability, resourcefulness an¢ 
quality of the service it is able to render its customers. 

The manager of salesmen should give more thought tt 
the competitor, realizing that, like you and 1, he is a ™e 
who in the long run we will meet at the same common po 
from whence’ we started, and that as we travel we can get 4 
deal more contentment and pleasure out of business an¢ 
life if we travel together as friends, rather than as morta 
enemies, like the cats of the poem in which it is said 

“There were once two cats of Kilkenny, 

Each thought there was one cat too many; i 
So they scratched and they bit, : 
They fought and they spit, 

‘Till, excepting their nails 

And the tips of their tails, 

Instead of two cats there wan’t any.” 

The insurance salesmen I have known seem to be eq 
good as collectors and solicitors. They seem to be 
grounded in the fact that a sale is not a sale until the 
premium is paid, either in part or in full—in some manner 
consideration or clincher is procured. 

To the organizer of such successful salesmen I doff 
hat, for I appreciate fully the training that is require 
produce at one and the same time such a combinati 
a good solicitor and a collector, when they are so, notoriou 
non-existent in the natural world. . 

A friend of mine has described to me the insurance $ 
man as a ship turned out without a chart or compass, 
who has within his hull a good steam-producing appa 
and when he has become becalmed after running doy 
the barnacle hauls he calls prospects, he is able to get 
steam and go after new prospects. 

Benefits of Conventions. 

I am a great believer in salesmen’s convention or 
men’s councils; first, because younger salesmen come 
contract with older men and are thereby enabled to a 
to their equipment; second, older salesmen get ideas whi 
come from young blood coursing through a younger 2 
more inventive brain. ‘Out of the mouths of babes ; 
sucklings sometimes comes wisdom,” and many old salesme 
frankly admit that they have gotten original ideas fr 
youngest on the force. y 

Salesmen, in this wise, not only benefit themselves, 
benefit their house and their manager of sales by cons 
ing his energies and by coming together learn how this w 
involves other departments around their institution and 1 
relation and responsibility thereto. 

I believe in salesmen’s conventions and salesmen’s cou 
being developed entirely by the salesmen. I believe in t i 
being planned from the salesman’s point of view, becats 
of the fact that salesmen know what they want. 

To my mind many a manager of sales, when calling h 
salesmen together, makes a great mistake by having a 
and dried program, one entirely from the house point 0 
view. f 

Out of courtesy the salesman kindly sits and takes it 
in, much of it he can use, yet the keenness of his intere 
is not to be compared to that when the program is 


I tareely arranged by the salesmen themselves and packed 
full of salesmen’s problems, which during the last year have 
caused them trouble and upon which they want help. 

This Program Committee should at all times work with 
“the head of the sales department from his. larger view and 
‘an intimate knowledge of the salesmen’s most prominent 
— he is able to add much which strengthens and 

Ips. 































| cils are conducive of an esprit de corps which after all is 
‘the thing which must be established in every well-organized 
sales organization to get really effective results. 
‘3 Now. 

_ There is always a beginning, but—when? 

Every undertaking must have a beginning—must have its 
initiative, and this first step seems to be the most difficult, 
while natural hesitation make the difficulty appear greater 
than it really is. 

Hesitation inclines to procrastination, to putting off—some- 
thing no one can afford to do—something that is a serious 
hindrance, if not in a great measure fatal, to success. 

"i Now is always the propitious time, Now is all the time a 

‘man has—the only time that he can be at all sure of. No one 
4,can be sure of to-morrow. 

If the undertaking is worth the effort, the time to make 
it is Now. “Now or never” is a trite truth. If not now it 
/ may never be made. 

It is the man who starts now who wins out in the end. 
There is nothing so potent for success or failure as the 
effort or non-effort of Now. 

Waiting for a more convenient season, for a more propiti- 
‘ols time, is a chimera, a delusion, a snare. The convenient 
| season, the propitious time, is now. 

‘There i is a marked difference between Now and Then. 
Now is definite, positive—means “Something doing.” 

is indefinite, uncertain—it means—well, perhaps. 

“Man can reasonably count on the results of Now—the re- 
sults of Then are “up in the air.” 

) A man who is taking it easy Now and waiting for to- 
}morrow to open for him an easier way is trifling with fate 
jand deserves to have failure writien across his life’: S pages. 
That which a man is doing now is the all important thing— 
that which he is going to do—it all depends——Preferred Pilot. 


Believe in Yourself. 

Did you ever notice what unbounded confidence every suc- 
cessful insurance man has in himself? He really believes him- 
self to be an exceptionally able salesman—and the main rea- 
son why he is that very thing is because he believes himself 
\:0 be. In other words, he is what he believes himself to be. 
His belief in himself has a great deal to do with his actual 
{accomplishments. 

Confidence in your ability is an invaluable asset. No man 
j2ver accomplished any great result who did not first have 


Then 


s to his own ability. If you doubt this statement, just read 
| what historians say of Caesar, Napoleon, Washington, Grant, 
jind every other great general who won a place for himself in 


e secret of success is within you—not without. If you 
\ ae believe you can build up a large and profitable 
figency and then back up that belief with a determination to 
| nak it a realty, your ultimate success is half won. Shake- 
peare knew what he was talking about when he said: “Our 
oubts make cowards of us all.” Nine out of every ten men 
v have failed in the insurance business owe their failures 
| othe fact that they listened to the poisoned whisperings of 
‘loubt, laziness and procrastination. 
~ Why should we permit ourselves to labor under the delusion 
o our possible accomplishments are limited? Every man 
wes himself supreme confidence in his ability and owes his 
fareer the best work of which he is capable. Confidence in 
elf is the motive power that propels every successful man.— 
faepts’ Record. 





Properly managed, these salesmen’s conventions or coun- : 
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GOOD WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY THE INFANT 
ASSOCIATION OF THE SOUTHWEST. 

The Texas Association, Less Than a Year Old, Starts 
Aggressive Campaign to Eliminate Twisting, 
Rebating and Embezzling. 

Probably no local body affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion has accomplished more in the same space of time than 
the Texas association. This association was organized less 
than a year ago, but the results which have been accomplished 
in that short space of time seem almost incredible. 

After the association had gained sufficient headway to in- 
spire confidence on the part of the active insurance men in 
the State, a definite campaign was inaugurated to eliminate 
the four pernicious evils of the insurance business. There 
existed in Texas the active rebater, the embezzler, the twister, 
and an army of men continually soliciting insurance without 
licenses. The rebater was so vicious in his work that many 
times he threw out a challenge to honest insurance men in 
the State, claiming that he would do as he pleased with his 
money. Declaration was openly made that a man could not 
be indicted in Texas for rebating life insurance premiums. 
But through the effective work of the association throughout 
the various counties of the State the enthusiastic support of 
county attorneys was enlisted and a number of cases have 
been brought to trial. 

Perhaps the most discouraging and costly factor that the 
general agents in Texas had to contend with was in the mat- 
ter of embezzlements. The books of one prominent general 
agency show over $30,000 that this particular agency lost 
through agents in the field embezzling premiums and in failing 
to refund them where applications had been declined. We are 
told by a reliable authority that this has been rather a com- 
mon experience. 

Detective Employed. 

The officers of the association found some typical cases of 
embezzlement and a confidence man was employed and put on 
the cases. All necessary information relating to each case 
was obtained and the men were then indicted by the grand 
jury and warrants were issued for their arrest, with the fol- 
lowing result. An agent was arrested at Canton on a war- 
rant charging him with embezzlement of a company’s net 
premiums. He was tried, convicted, and is now looking 
through the bars. Another case from Collin County was in- 
vestigated, the agent indicted, and a warrant placed in the 
hands of a sheriff for his arrest. He was finally appre- 
hended in Houston and returned to McKinney, the county 
seat of Collin County, where he is now in jail awaiting his 
trial, which will come up in May. 

There was one case which deserves special mention. One 
man had been particularly active in withholding funds, and 
the ledgers of various offices showed debit balances of $200 
to $2,000 on account of this man’s operations. A case was 
found where he had collected a premium near Paris and had 
failed or refused to return the premium to the applicant after 
receiving notice that the application had been declined. The 
detective employed for the association worked up the facts 
and the agent was promptly indicted and a warrant issued 
for his arrest. In the meantime he left Texas. Information 
was placed in the hands of the Thiel Detective Agency and 
the agent was traced from Texas to California, from Cali- 
fornia to St. Louis, Mo., from St. Louis back to Little Rock, 
Ark., from there to Springfield, Mo., and finally down to 
Shreveport, La., at which point he was located. Extradition 
papers were secured from the Governor of Texas on the 
Governor of Louisiana. He was arrested and returned to 
Paris. 

The association has devoted the larger portion of its time 
and effort to the stamping out of the rebater and the em- 
bezzler, which are the two big problems in Texas. While 
the work has required considerable time and money, the offi- 
cers and members of the association feel that it was worth 
the price paid. The association is growing rapidly and con- 
stantly extending its sphere of effective activity. 
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THE FOREHANDED MAN. 


For a Man with a Family and Not a Fortune, the Most 
Important Investment of All Is Life Insurance. 
The Simplest and Surest Thing in 
the World. 





This article was written by Will Payne and ap- 
peared in a recent number of the “Saturday Evening 
Post.” It is reproduced here with special permission. 
Mr. Payne tells nothing particularly new to the ex- 
perienced Life Insurance solicitor, but his viewpoint 
is remarkably clear and convincing. It will show 
you how to present a simple and non-technical argu- 
ment to a prospect who imagines that Life Insurance 
is too intricate to be easily understood.—Editor's 
Note. 





For any man who has a family and not a fortune, by far 
the most important of all investments is life insurance. For 
a young man who has no family it is a good investment too; 
for he can, to so speak, invest his youth and health in it, 
and later on he may have dependents when youth and health 
are gone. 

No insurable man, with wife and children who would be 
deprived of their support by his death, can afford to go 
without life insurance for a day; in fact, I believe it would 
be a good thing to make life insurance compulsory for mar- 
ried men without fortune. 

Eugenics proposes that a doctor’s certificate of sound 
health shall be a condition, precedent to the issuance of a 
marriage license. I would make the prospective bridegroom 
show his life insurance policy too. If it is to the interest 
of society that only healthy parents have children it is equally 
to the interest of society that some provision be made for 
the child’s support in case the father dies. 

There is still a good deal of silly prejudice against life 
insurance among young, sentimental and inexperienced 
women. They call it taking blood money for a husband’s 
death. That is nonsense. If every wife felt that way, and 
every husband were guided by his wife’s feeling, there 
could be no life insurance, and thousands of women and 
children who are now somewhat provided for would be 
plunged into beggary. 


Simplest Thing in the World. 


Life insurance is really the simplest and surest thing in 
the world. That it is not universally so understood is large- 
ly due to past sins of the life insurance companies them- 
selves. In the palmy days before the Hyde explosion, when 
the big companies were striving to accumulate the greatest 
possible mass of assets, life insurance agents seldom clearly 
explained the business. 

Instead of talking straight life insurance they talked en- 
dowments, annuities and various other. investment frills 
They boasted of their company’s big dividends; insisted that 
the insured in their company did not have to die in order 
to win, and in general strove to create an impression that 
a life insurance company might be a sort of magic cor- 
nucopia out of which the policyholders could take more 
money than they put in. 


As practically all life insurance is mutual—whether the 
company be nominally mutual or one with capital stock— 
the policyholders cannot possibly take out more than they 
put in, plus accumulated interest at about 4 per cent.; and 
in any form of straight life insurance you do have to die 
in order to win. 

Turn, for example, to the vital statistics of Massachusetts. 
You will find that for years the annual death rate per 
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thousand has never been less than 15 or more than 17. 
Suppose the State undertook to pay $100 on every death, 
There would be nothing uncertain about its calculations. 
It would say: 

“Not less than 15 or more than 17 people out of every 
thousand will die this year. To be on the safe side we 
must provide for the higher number, which will entail an 
expenditure of $1,700 for each thousand inhabitants. So 
we will levy a tax of $1.70 on each inhabitant, and that will 
provide a fund sufficient to pay $100 on every death.” - 

It is astonishing how evenly death falls on people under 
modern conditions when great plagues are unknown. In any 
large, populous area just about the same number in a thou- 
sand die each year. In all civilized countries, it is true, the 
death rate tends to fall, but the decline is gradual; and it 
would be perfectly practicable to insure en masse the popu- 
lation of any State or civilized country. The amount- of 
death benefits to be paid could be figured out with sub- 


stantial accuracy years in advance. 
he 


The Death Rate. 


There is a great difference, however, in the death rate 
at different ages. Taking the whole registration area of the 
United States—that is, the area comprised in those. States 
which keep vital statistics—nearly one-fifth of all the deaths 
are of infants under one year of age. More than 27 out 
of every 100 deaths are of children under five years of age; 
but children from five to nine years of age account for little 
more than two out of every 100 deaths. 

The life insurance actuaries have been studying these vital 
statistics for a century and checking up by the experience 
of the companies. Thus they have constructed mortality 
tables that show with substantial accuracy the greatest num- 
ber of persons out of every thousand of a given age and 
living under ordinary conditions that will die in a year. % 

Of any three policyholders of the same age and in good 
health on January first one may die during the year and 
two survive; or two may die and one survive; or all three 

may die; or none may die, Of any ten policyholders of 
ae same age one may die during the year; or nine may 
die; or death may take all ten, or none. But out of 10,000 
policyholders of the same age the number that will die dur. - 
ing the year may be accurately foretold. 


The Arithmetic of Insurance. 


Suppose now a hundred thousand men 21 years old should 
get together on January first and agree‘to pay $1,000 to th 
heirs of each of them who died during the year. Turning 
to the mortality table they would find that 785 was the 
largest number that would die in a year; so they must pro- 
vide that number of benefits—or $785,000 in all. Each of 
them contributes $7.85, thereby making up a fund that will 
surely pay all the death claims accruing during the year. 
There is no guesswork or uncertainty about it. 

Suppose they wish to continue the arrangement another 
year. The death rate will be a trifle higher that secor 
year, because they are older. At the same time there w 
be fewer of them to contribute to the fund, because of tl 
number that died the first year. Consequently each one wi 
have to contribute a little more the second year than in th 
first. ; 

So in each succeeding year, as the death rate mounts ane 
the number of survivors declines, the yearly contribu tio 
rises higher and higher until finally there would be a s¢ 
tary survivor 90 odd years old, who would dutifully pi 
$1,000 into the fund at the beginning of the year, which st 
his heirs would receive when tardy Nature finally remove 
him. 

Nobody likes an arrangement under which he pays 
and more every year. So the actuaries equate the paym 
the average life would make and spread them evenly 
by year. Thus—allowing interest at the rate of 3 per cent. 
which is disregarded in the preceding paragraphs—a mal 
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aged 21 is entitled to a thousand dollars insurance for that 
year on contributing $7.62 to the fund; but 20 years later, 
when he is 41, he must contribute $9.71—in another ten years 
$14.11—in another decade $28.03. 

However, if at 21 he begins by paying $14.72 he may con- 
tinue paying that same sum—neither more nor less—every 
| year. At first, so to speak, he pays: too much; but as he 
gets older he pays too little, and the accumulated over-pay- 
ments of his early years make up the deficits of his older 
years. 


I have taken the figures of the American Experience Table 
of Mortality, which is commonly used by life insurance com- 
panies, and. have disregarded expenses and fractions. There 
- are other tables yielding somewhat different premiums; but 
the main point is that insuring lives is perfectly simple and 
certain, because out of a large number of people the pro- 
portion that will die in any given year can be foretold with 
substantial accuracy; and to tell how much each one should 
contribute in order to meet the death claims that will accrue 
in any year or in any number of years is a mere matter of 
arithmetic. 


Companies Merely Custodians. 


The life insurance company is merely the custodian of 
the fund its policyholders make up in order to pay one an- 
other’s death claims. These contributions to the fund are 
called premiums. 

As a matter of fact all conservatively managed companies 
base their premiums on a death rate considerably higher 
than the actual one. They want to be on the safe side. 
Also they add to the premium a certain “loading” 
expenses; and this loading is rather more than expenses 
actually come to. 


In short, they collect from their policyholders every year 
more than is really necessary to meet the death claims and 
pay expenses. And the next year they hand back this over- 
charge, together with interest, in a rebate that is miscalled 
a dividend. This rebate has, in fact, no resemblance to a 
real dividend, but is merely an overcharge, collected in order 
to keep on the safe side, which is handed back when the 
year’s business has shown that it was not needed. 


This is straight life insurance, to which, however, a great 
many investment features may be added. Our 100,000 young 
men, referred to above, find that $7.85—or $7.62 if interest 
at 3 per cent. be allowed—will create a fund sufficient to 
pay $1,000 to the heirs of each of them who dies during the 
year. “But,” they say, “we want something left over at the 
en‘ of the year.” 


So each of them pays in two dollars more, and at the end 
of the year, besides meeting all death claims, they have a 
fund of $206,000, supposing the bank in which the fund is 
deposited allows them 3 pér cent. interest. 


In the same way the life insurance company finds out 
‘from its mortality tables how much you must pay in order 
to carry straight insurance on your life. Then, if you want 
the company to pay you a thousand dollars in cash at the 
end of 20 years—or any other sum at the end of any other 
“period—it will figure out how much, in addition to the 
“Straight life premium, you must pay in order to create the 
amount you want to receive in the specified time. 


If You Only Knew. 
_ Or, if you want to stop paying premiums at the end of 
410 or 20 years, the company can easily calculate how much 
\, “more you must pay each year in order to accumulate in 
| 10 or 20 payments a sum equal to what you would have paid 
in if you had continued paying every year during your ex- 
pectancy of life. 

Ali these things are simply investment features added to 
straight life insurance; and straight life insurance is noth- 
ing more or less than a mutual agreement among the policy- 
holders to contribute in just proportions, as established by 


to cover 


mortuary statistics, to a fund that will surely meet the 
various death claims accruing against it. 

Assessment insurance is exactly the same sort of mutual 
agreement in a crude form. As we have seen above, if our 
hundred thousand young men adopted assessment insurance, 
and admitted no young newcomers to their ranks, their pay- 
ments would steadily increase year by year, until finally one 
hoary survivor paid in the whole amount of his policy. 

Generally speaking, it may be said that assessment insur- 
ance is good for the time being, and a man who cannot meet 
the higher payments of old-line insurance should certainly 
take assessment insurance; but the insurance that is based 
squarely on the experience of mortality and which does not 
depend on the taking in of young members is best. 


You may insure to-day and die to-morrow, in which case 
the company will pay you a great deal more than it received 
from you—or you may insure to-day, at the age of 21, and 
live to be 95, in which case you will have paid the company 
more than it pays your beneficiary; but it is absolutely im- 
material to the company whether you die the day after you 
insure or live to be 95, because out of all its policyholders 
only a certain number will die in a given year and only a 
certain number will live to be 95. It gets the average. 

It, beginning at 21—or any other age—you reach just the 
average length of life you will have paid in as much as 
your beneficiary receives—interest considered. If you knew 
you were going to reach just the average length of life you 
would be as well off to put your premiums in a savings bank; 
but you do not know. Hence the necessity of life insurance. 


Most Business Not Written in Competition. 


Experienced life insurance men state that at least 95 per 
cent. of all business written is secured not in competition 
with representatives of other companies. We believe this to 
be absolutely true. This being so, we cannot understand why 
so many men spend so much time digging into forgotten his- 
tory to find something about this company or that—not the 
good thing, mind you, but anything which can be made to 
appear derogatory—instead of studying how to meet any ob- 
jections the prospect may make, instead of studying the pros- 
pect, his means, the reasons why he should insure and which 
policy best suits his individual case. Every spare minute an 
agent can take from the actual work of canvassing should be 
put into work on the line how best to present his company 
and it advantages, into studying and becoming perfectly 
familiar with the policies of his company. .To discount in any 
way any other company discounts your own. Do not invite 
competition by any suggestion. Smother the other fellow’s 
competition by praise of his company and his policies. This 
will prove your greatest force in meeting competition, and will 
disarm at once any antagonism. Raise the dignity of your 
ealling and you will command respect and attention —Pru- 


dential Record. 





How About Your Punch. 


You know that fellow who died several years ago, but he 
didn’t know it; he’s a dead one, he is still walking around 
dead—just like a suit of clothes walking the street. He has 
lost his punch, needs a self-starter, he needs a spark-plug and 
an electric battery, and a fire under his dry rot to start it. 
“RUT,” that’s it, he is in a rut. Someone said the difference 
between a rut and a grave is the length and the depth. In 
our business men, and good men, too, get into the rut. No 
spark, no spunk, no punch, no life, no enthusiasm, no mirth 
in their laugh, no fun in their jokes. No: they are walking 
around ina TRANCE. When you feel that feeling coming 
on, run life a scared devil, keep as far away from the influ- 
ence as you can, and then you will never be overcome by that 
slow death, or that sleeping sickness, which means that you 
are dead for years before your folks bury you. - BOYS, 
DON’T LOSE YOUR PUNCH.—PBerrett & Snow’s Marks- 
man. 
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THE NEW ENGLAND CONGRESS OF LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS. 


Meeting to Be Held at the Parker House in Boston on 
April 27. 
Speakers. 


Excellent Program, with Prominent 


Large Attendance Expected. 


Realizing the inconvenience of a large number of life in- 
surance agents located in New England in attending the annual 
convention of the National Association, prominent members of 
local associations throughout that section of the country began 
to make plans early this year to hold a congress of life under- 
writers. The idea originated on the Pacific Coast, where last 
June there was held the Pacific Northwest Life Underwriters’ 
Congress, which proved to be a remarkable success. 


Plans for the New England Congress will follow along the 


same lines as that of the Northwest Congress and will have 
the same objects in view. The meeting will in all respects 
be a small convention and the benefits which will accrue from 
it will be similar to the inspirational and educational features 
of the annual national meeting. 


A temporary organization was formed at the January meet- 
ing of the Connecticut association and H. S. Waldron, a 
prominent member of the Western Massachusetts association 
located at Springfield, was elected president; Otis T. Arnold, 
of the Central Massachusetts association, was elected vice- 
president; E. E. Decker, of Portland, Me., second vice-presi- 
dent; Lee C. Robens, of Hartford, secretary, and C. C. Miller, 
of Boston, chairman of the executive committee. After sev- 
eral conferences it was decided to hold the congress on Mon- 
day, April 27, at the Parker House in Boston. A morning 
session will begin at. 10.30 and there will be a buffet lunch 
at noon. The following is an outline of the program, which 
will, of course, be subject to certain modifications as circum- 
stances may develop: 


The Program. 


Address of welcome, Percy V. Baldwin, of Boston, member 
of the Executive Committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


“The purpose and Value of the New England Congress,” 
Henry S. Waldron, of Springfield. 


“Securing and Developing Prospects,’ Franklin W. Ganse, 
vice-president of the Boston Life Underwriters’ Association. 

“Psychology of Guy F. Wheeler, of 
Worcester, Mass. 

“Life Insurance Taxation,’ Edward A. Woods, of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., vice-president and chairman of the Committee on 
Taxation of the National Association of Life Underwriters. 


“Income Insurance,” Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
ex-president of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, who addressed the National Association of 1913 on 
this same subject. 


The committee having the matter in charge has issued an 
announcement in which it is ‘stated: 


“Efficiency is the watchword of the day, studied by all classes 
of business and professional men, and to be efficient as a life 
insurance agent one should be thoroughly informed on all 
phases of the business. We believe that this program as 
arranged will help to promote the efficiency of every man who 
attends, as the topics to be discussed are of vital importance 
and value and the speakers are particularly well versed in their 
respective subjects. It is sincerely hoped that there will be a 
large attendance, and every agent who has a license and car- 
ries a rate-book is cordially invited to attend, whether or not 
he is a member of a local association. As this meeting has 
been arranged for a Monday, attendance will necessitate but 
one day’s absence from business. Those planning to arrive 
in Boston on Saturday or Sunday who prefer accommoda- 


tions at the Parker House should make reservations at an 
early date.” 


Salesmanship,” 





HOW THE SUCCESSFUL LIFE INSURANCE AGENT 
THRIVES ON EXCUSES. 


The Old Story of How ‘It Cannot Be Done” a Myth. 
The Only Agent Who Does Not Meet with Excuses 
Is the Agent Who Does Not Work. 


The cry of the weakling is “It can’t be done.” 
With all the facts in hand we often reach the conclu- 
sion that the reason some particular prospect was not 
insured was because the agent did not work hard 
enough. All things considered, the “Can’t be done” 

Such 
Hubert 


propositions in Life Insurance are very few. 
cases exist largely in the mind of the agent. 
H. Ward, who is responsible for the following story — 
is the original GUY WHO PUT THE CAN IN 
CAN’T.—Editor’s Note. 


“There are thousands to tell you it cannot be done; 
There are thousands to prophesy failure; 

There are thousands to point out to you one by one 
The dangers that wait to assail you: 

But just buckle in with a bit of a grin, 
Then take off your coat and go to it; 

Just start in to sing as you tackle the thing 
That ‘cannot be done,’ and you'll do it.” 


The above quotation is the last verse of a poem by Edgar 
A. Gust, and it strikes me as being peculiarly appropriate to 
the “knight of the rate book.” For each man who tells you 
in your canvassing that “it cannot be done,” you can point 
to others in proof that it has been done. To what do I refer? 
To that which you have for sale, the protection of life insur- 
ance. There are many on whom you call who will try to side- 
track you from the purpose of your call by pointing out “the 
dangers that wait to assail you.” In other words they are 
prolific with their excuses. What then should you do in your 
effort to overcome those excuses, those “dangers that wait 
to assail you”? “Just start to sing as you tackle the thing”— 
“and you'll do it.” 


Never Stops at Excuses. 


The life insurance agent who does not meet with excuses 
is the one who does not work. The agent who works is the 
agent who sees prospects, and the harder he works the more 
prospects he sees, and the more prospects he sees the more 
excuses does he had handed to him—the more “can’t be dones,” 
But if he is alive to his job and has the situation well in 
hand, he does not stop at execuses, he uses those excuses as 
so many blocks of rough stone on which he must work his 
chisel in an effort to carve out the complete statue which dies 
hidden in the stone. The excuse for not taking life insurance 
does not exist which can not be ultimately reasoned away, 
provided the right man is there for the interview at the right 
time. The wrong man will give way to the excuses, but the 
right man will in most cases get around, get over, get under 
or go through those excuses one by one. 


Do you work early and late? Are you the first man in 
the office in the morning and the last man out at night? Are 
you the first man out of the office and on to the street in 
your soliciting campaign in the morning, and are you the 
last man to return to the office at night from that soliciting 
campaign? If you are, then you have met—perhaps not your 
thousands—but you have met men who have told you dur- 
ing your day’s work that “it could not be done’—you have 
met men who have prophesied failure—you have met men who 
have tried to point out to you, one by one, the dangers (ex- 
cuses) that wait to assail you. Do you back out with a frown 
and quit, or do you “take off your coat and go to it with a 
bit of a grin?” 


There is about twenty-eight to thirty billion of life insur- 
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es in force in the United States; old line and assessment 
ogether. This means that there is about $300 per capita of 
the population of the United States. It is a silent witness to 
jhe fact that too many agents have listened to excuses from 
heir prospective purchasers—that they have turned away too 
joon—that they have closed the interview on the wrong side 
of the fence. In the United States there is only about $1,500 
lor. each bread-winner, of life insurance in force, including 
yld line and assessment. Eliminating the assessment insur- 
ymce as uncertain and unreliable, it leaves about $1,000 
yf real insurance for each bread-winner in the United States. 
This being true, there is a great field for growth in life in- 
wrance in this country. In other words, there is a big harvest 
co be reaped. 


Too Much Grain Standing. 


The life insurance reapers in the field are now leaving too 
nuch grain standing. They are not in good condition for 
nowing the wheat. Do you know, Mr. Agent, while in some 
‘mes of work there are two men for every job to be done, 
hat in the life insurance business the supply is only about one- 
enth of the demand and that of the 150,000 life insurance 
alesmen in the bysiness to-day, but a small proportion are 
naking what we might call a handsome revenue. Why? First 
ind principally because the agents themselves do not work 
is they should. Second, because the moment they see that 
pectre Excuse looming up before them, they are too prone to 
ose sight of the purpose for which they called, they let the 
ie man do most of the talking, and the other man, in al- 
ogether too many cases, literally backs the life insurance 
nan out of the room with his excuses. 

| Are you going to permit yourself to be backed off from 
\ialf or two-thirds of your interviews, which, for the most 
‘art, are made on what oughi to be good soliciting material, 
ja are you going to use your brains and your ingenuity to 
lurn those excuses. as they are brought up one by one, 
im the man who offers them and riddle them with reasons 
intil the man himself sees the excuses, on which he counted 
© much, fall before his very eve? The man does not live 
vho does not need life insurance, and the reason so many of 
hem do live without life insurance to-day is in many cases 
hargeable to the methods employed by the average life in- 
urance agent. Do not be an average life insurance agent. 
\ttempt to excell in your work, overcome the excuses. They 
| an be overcome, surmounted, brushed aside. As Dr. Frank 
erane says in his littie essay on “Salesmanship.” ‘‘Get out 
nd make people buy your goods. Get in the game. It beats 


| ootball.” 


| 
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The Wrong Perspective. 

You who solicit the successful business man are often 
acing the man who, because of his success, is thrown out of 
he right perspective of himself, of the needs of his business 

/nd his family, and of his duty towards those needs. He is 

$ apt to gain the impression that because of his success, 
| Cease ot the wealth back of him, he is impregnable. In 
eality, the man does not live who is impregnable. The 
|Jan needing life insurance does not live who is greater 
|fan life insurance any more than does a President of the 
Inited States live who is greater than his office. This man 
|All offer a line of excuses based on his success. He will 
oll you what he has done in the past in the hope of driv- 
1g you out from the interview, awed by being in the presence 
fa successful man. This gives you a splendid opening. 
‘ou ean congratulate him on his success in the past, and you 
an Say to him that if he is as valuable a man as he says he 
}, that his opportunities for money making and for suc- 
ress in the future are unlimited—but there may be no future 
wailing him. We may not be able to carry out his plans, 
nd if he dies without life insurance, the world loses some- 
ung as a result of his unaccomplished acts. Tell him you 
r€ mot trying to insure his past, but you are trying to in- 
ure his future. 
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Excuses—Excuses—Excuses. The successful life insurance 
agent thrives on them. The life insurance agent who is weak 
to- -day, but who puts thought into his work, will be the strong 
life insurance agent of to-morrow, by passing in review, after 
each interview, the excuses which have been put to him and 
have thrown him down. In that review he will think for 
himself, of other methods of approach which he can use 
on the next man, or in a later interview on the same man 
for securing the coveted application. “It cannot be done?” 
Of course, not if you say so. Surely no one else is going to 
do it for you. But “if you take off your coat and start to 
Me as you tackle the thing’—you will find that it can be 

one. 


Remember, Mr. Agent, that excuses are something for you 
to thrive on, not fall down on. 





Remember this: 








American Life Insurance is 
not an institution for making 
profits, but for distributing 
losses. Through this agency 
twenty-five million Americans 
voluntarily provide for their 
families and their old age, 
something that Germany, 
England and other countries 
are compelling at government 
Yet, the United 


States is the distributing ma- 


expense. 


chine to levy, collect and have 
handed over to the govern- 
ments of the various States 
and nation enormous funds 
in the guise of taxation. The 
States are now collecting, ex- 
clusive of the taxes on real 
estate, twelve million dollars 
annually, which is six times 
the amount collected in 1890. 
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THE AVERAGE MAN DOES NOT PUT BY ENOUGH 
FOR HIS DECLINING YEARS. 


Boston Herald Claims That Few Men Provide for Fami- 
lies in Event of Sudden Death. Statistics 
Compiled by Earl G. Manning Throw 
Light on Subject Considered. 


“One of the most perplexing problems the American man is 
trying to solve to-day,” says the Boston Herald, “is how to 
live normally and reasonably so that his expenses will not ex- 
ceed his income. 

“All of us have been in the position, at some time or 
other, of the man who exclaimed: ‘Ten thousand a year is my 
income clear, and I manage to spend it all’ We know we 
receive a certain income, and at the end of the year ese 
is none of it left. 

“What difference does it make?’ we argue, ‘It’s gone Bed 
what can we do about it?’ There is this difference; if we 
knew how and for what we had spent it, we might be able 
to regulate our next year’s expenses so that we couid get 
ahead of the game, instead of breaking even, or going be- 
hind. ‘But it’s such a bother to keep a record,’ we still 
argue. So is anything a bother that is worth while doing. 

“Only about two men out of every ten make any sys- 
tematic attempt to record their expenses, and after all, isn’t 
this really the answer why so many of us are living be- 
yond our incomes? 

“Periodically in every mercantile concern inventory is 
taken. This is good business. It enables the merchant to 
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- 
pile data regarding his methods of living, and to use it as a 
basis to judge our own variations. % 

“Until recent years no data of any real value had been 
tained upon which a reliable average budget could be com- 
piled. Through the good agencies of a number of public 
spirited individuals and organizations, however, enough data 
has been collected to make possible the se sc of the 
charts seen here. 

““The charts which are shown are the result of a careful 
investigation by Earl G. Manning, of the Provident Life and 
Trust Co., at Boston.. The data from which they have been 
compiled comes from reliable sources and represents actual 
and not estimated figures of recent date. 

“Mr. Manning has personally interviewed and discussed 
the relation of expenditures to income with over 2,000 men 
living in Boston, and we quote his experiences in his own 
language: 

Almost without exception, every one to whom I have 
shown this chart has been moved to give me some ex- 
pression as to his own personal expenditures. I find 
that in most instances at least three of the six columns 
in the chart agree with the expenditures of these men. 
The other three columns show a variation about evenly 
divided above and below the figures of the chart. 

The most significant point that I have observed is that 
only about two-fifths of the men I have interviewed are 
over the average on the item, “Insurance and Savings,” 
while about three-fifths are under. This leads me to be- 
iieve that men living in large centers do not save as much 
as men living in smaller cities or in the country. What- 
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STATISTICS SHOW 


THAT OVER 90% OF THE MEN 
WHO LIVE TO AGE 65 AND ~ 
CVER ARE ELTHER ABSOLUTELY 
DEPENDENT OR EXIST ON 
INSUFFICIENT EARNINGS 


EXPERIENCE PROVES 


THAT ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
PAYABLE AT AGE 6515 A 
PARTICULARLY GOOD MEANS 
OF PROVIDING A MAN WITH 
THE WHEREWITHAL TO 
REPLACE DECREASING 
EARNING POWER 


ACTUALLY 


THIS COMBINATION OF LIFE 
INSURANCE WITH AN ANNUITY | 
IS PRACTICAL BECAUSE THE _ 
COST IS LOW ESPECIALLY 
AT THE YOUNGER AGES 
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COMPILED FROM ACTUAL STATISTICS _ 


tell whether he is going ahead or behind. It is just as im- 
portant for the success of our personal futures that we check 
up, periodically, to determine our position in life. 

“The merchant has the advantage of having had a definite 
standard by which he can gauge his profits ur losses. This 
has been made possible by records of his past business and a 
general knowledge of what other men in his own line are 
doing. 

“It would be manifestly impossible for any one to assume 
that an absolutely accurate apportionment of expenses could 
be compiled which would fit the case of every man. The per- 
sonal factors of the individual, his aspirations, his ideals are 
so varied that a correct living plan as outlined for one man 
would mean hardship and unhappiness for another. Also each 
walk in life is surrounded by peculiar conditions which neces- 
Sitate expenditures out of the ordinary. 

“It is, however, within the bounds of reason to assume the 
existence of an average man; to record his actions: to com- 








ever may be the variation in the other columns, it is tf 
firm belief that the item, “Insurance and Savings,” shoulé | 
be constant, It is not ‘what a man makes that counts 5 
it’s what he saves. 
I am constantly asked to determine what proportion 
of the item, “Insurance and Savings,” should be ex- 
pended for life insurance. My answer is always, ‘ -Enougil | 
to provide a decent living income for your family in the 
event of your death.” 
Recent investigations by socia! economists have d 
termined that the minimum income on which a widow a do 
two children can live normally is about $15 a week, or 
$780 a year. Theoretically, this income should continue 
indefinitely, but the cost to provide this would be 
much for the average man to assume. It is conced 
that it should continue at least 20 vears, because it would” 
give the mother the chance to bring up her children to 
maturity so they in turn could support her. 
| 
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THIS TABLE IS AN AVERAGE 
OF THOUSANDS OF BUDGETS 
OF THRIFTY AMERICANS 
AND HAS BEEN COMPILED 
FROM DATA OBTAINED FROM 
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COMPILED 


The amount of life insurance necessary to provide 
this income for 20 years is $12,000. At the age of 38, 
which is the averaging insuring age in America, this 
| can be bought for about $275 a year net, or about $23 
} per $1,000 in any good life insurance company. The rates 
| are lower at the younger ages and higher at the older 
| ages. 

| If a man cannot afford this amount of insurance, I sug- 
| gest that the total can be reduced, which, of course, re- 
| 

| 


—— = 





|| duces the length of time the income has to run. | always 
. point out, though, that this amount should be kept in mind 
as an objective to be ultimately attained: 

| $9,500 provides $780 
| $7,000 provides $780 


income for 15 years 
income for 10 years 
| ' $5,000 provides $780 income for 7 years 
: $3,000 provides $780 income for 4 years 
The insurance a man already has can be used as an 
integral part in providing any one of the above incomes, 
| as most life insurance companies will pay the proceeds 
of policies at death in instalments, instead of a lump sum. 
Is there not here food for thought? Isn’t it possible 
for a great majority of us to make some attempt to 
standardize our living expenses so that we will eventually 
solve the question of the high cost of living? 





{ LIFE INSURANCE. 


| Life insurance companies, the greatest of all benevolent and 

whilanthropic institutions, stand out more prominently to-day 
han ever before. At no other time in the history of life in- 
jurance has its relation to the public been of such great and 
ilmost universal importance as at the present time. It is 
lifficult for us who are busy thinking and formulating plans 
© get new policyholders to enjoy its benefits to realize in 
he fullest sense the extent to which the public at large is 
iffected by the results of this great scheme of beneficence. 


It seems almost beyond belief that the life insurance com- 
yanies of the United States are distributing to widows and 
orphans, to societies and policyholders themselves, more than 
5400,000,000 annually—approximately $1,300,000 for each 
working day, $165,000 for each working hour, $2,700 for each 
working minute and $450 for each working second. The peo- 
dle hear and read, but do not fully realize these magnificent 
results, nor do they fully appreciate the ability exercised by 
ithe men behind these great institutions, the hardest kind of 
hard work of solicitors in the field, the loving forethought 
‘and sometimes self-denial of persistent policyholders, and the 
great value of the excellent State supervision of the different 
insurance departments, all of which in appropriate degree 
contribute thereto—Jsaac Miller Hamilton. 
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POLICY ILLUSTRATIONS. 
Their Use a Practice of Doubtful Value. 
(From the Pacific Mutual News.) 

A practice of long standing in selling life insurance has 
been to give the prospective buyer an illustration of the policy, 
on a specially prepared blank, setting forth in the main the 
premium charge, non-forfeiture values and settlement options. 
This practice is not as common as it used to be, partly because 
of the opposition of insurance departments to estimated re- 
sults and partly because of the passing of deferred dividend 
insurance. It is, however, still much in vogue, and nearly all 
companies furnish their agents with illustration blanks. Our 
observation has brought us to the conclusion that the practice 
is more abuseful than useful. 

The purpose of an illustration is to give the prospect, in 
figures, information about the policy the agent is trying to sell 
him. When the agent prepares an illustration and leaves it 
with a prospect without going over it carefully to explain it 
in detail, the chances are that the prospect will not understand 
it unless he be familiar with such matters, and that the 
average insurer is not. If the prospect has sufficient time 
to listen to an explanation of the prepared illustration, the 
agent, with a pencil and piece of scratch-paper, could give 
him all the information desired in a much simpler and more 
impressive way. 

To leave an illustration with a prospect is often to leave 
for your competitor a weapon to use against you. A rival 
agent needs no special ability to puncture the most attractive 
illustration ever presented, and to show it up in an unfavor- 
able light. - 

The illustration blank, moreover, gives the prospect too 
good a chance to put the agent off. “I have your figures, but 
have not had time to look them over yet.” How often has 
such a remark fallen on the ears of an agent, and what can 
he do about it? His illustration has put him in a position 
where it is almost impossible for him to hasten matters and 
push the case to a conclusion. ? 

We do not hesitate to say that the illustration blank in 
selling insurance is more often a hindrance than a help. But 
our chief objection to it is that the feature of the policy it 
usually makes most prominent is the one that should be kept 
most in the background—its non-forfeiture values. To dwell 
on these is to tempt the policyholder to lapse or borrow on 
his policy whenever his financial affairs begin to pinch him a 
little. Better would it be for many an insurer and for many 
an orphan and widow if the policyholder had never heard of 
such things as non-forfeiture values. We have said in these 
columns more than once that to dwell on the surrender values 
of a policy is to misplace the emphasis, and this is perhaps 
wherein the illustration blank offends most. 

‘ (Continued on page 12.) 
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“HIGHFALUTING BOSH.” 


The simple truths of life are the ones which ap- 
parently impress us the least. To be recognized 
Truth must knock at the door of consciousness 
clothed in the scintillating garments of Epigram. That 
is the reason, perhaps, why we delve into complex 
systems of philosophy to the utter neglect of the few 
homely principles, which embrace the sum total of! 
knowledge of human heart and intellect in équabk 
mundane relationship one with the other. 

“Truth needs no color,’ said Shakespeare. Yet 
there are a certain percentage’of men in the professior 
of Life Underwriting who fail to realize the impor. 
tance of Truth, unless it is attractively garbed. In. 
deed, the plain little truths of social and busines: 
relationship must sometimes be administered in suga 
coated capsules. 


Here is the paradox of this anomalous condition 
Place before a man in its rugged and unadornec 
nakedness the old adage of “Honesty is the bes 
policy.’ Generally there are but two responses; th: 
first practically negative, with an answer to the effec 
that the subject does not apply to him; the other ai 
attitude of offense. This attitude of offense at bein; 
told the truth is more common than we at first real 
It may be due to the fact that the admonition 
was sorely needed, and again, it may be only th 
natural peevishness of the man who considers it in 
dictative of intellectual superiority to assume a masl 
of cynical indulgence at the temerity of any on 
suggesting that he adopt a principle so simple and s 
easily understood. 


ize. 


Therefore it becomes necessary at times to resor 
to various subterfuges in seeking to present the time 
tried and time-tested tenets which underlie all legiti 
mate business transactions. Facts must be disguised 
nuggets of golden thought must be deeply buried; th 
obvious is too obvious and is not for us. With ; 
casket of gems open before us, the pearl found in th 
oyster assumes a valuation beyond all reason. Th 
wayfaring man, though a fool sometimes, imbibes hi 
knowledge “straight,” and we look with ill conceale 
scorn upon his simplicity. j 

Mental assimilation with many of us is a matte 
of pathological import. Disdaining natural an 
healthy desire, we resort to false methods of stim 
ulation, by means of which we stumble upon som 
new line of thought. After this effort comes a nat 
cotic and we fall asleep and sometimes—too often 
forget it. | ; 

“All this goody-goody stuff and highfaluting bos' 
in Lire Assocrtation News makes me sick,” sai 
a life insurance agent to a friend of the edito1 
The sentiment of this disgruntled agent, though in 
" 


rn at AY 
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‘elegant in verbiage, is typical of the attitude of a 
certain class of underwriters, which class fortunately 
‘is greatly in the minority. A continuous advocacy 
‘of a high standard of field ethics may be “highfalu- 
ting bosh,”’ but we believe there are quite a few life 
‘underwriters who do not think so. We believe that 
nothing can take the place of absolute honesty; we 
believe in the adoption of the Golden Rule as a guide 
for field procedure; we believe in the elimination of 
all forms of misrepresentation, rebating and twisting ; 
‘we believe in the all embracing and comprehensive 
object of the National Association, which is to ad- 
vance the best interests of the cause of true Life 
Insurance. In these principles we believe, and these 
principles will guide the policy of the official organ 
of the National body. If, as a consequence in editor- 
jal comment, preachment or other matter we impress 
a few as being of the “Goody-Goody” type, we are 
entirely satisfied and accept a much abused term, and 
one sometimes applied in derision, as an express of 
the greatest compliment which could be paid to us. 


It does not take long for one to learn that the 
Truth cannot be spoken unless there is always some 
one to take offense at it. It was Bishop Horne who 
said, “If any one will tell me how the Truth may be 
spoken without offending some, I will spare no labor 
to learn the art.” 


Sympathy is wasted when extended to the man who 
clamors for literature printed in blood on a sheet of 
guncotton. 


The successful life underwriter is the steady man, 
the solid man, the hard working, conscientious man. 
Remember that “Genius is but the infinite capacity for 
hard work.” Such a man reads intelligently, thinks 
deeply and acts effectively. His short cut to effi- 
Ciency is found in the fact that he requires no 
argument to convince him of the virtues of clean 
‘business procedure, for he accepts the principles we 
advocate without question. But even such a man 
knows that in the heat of competition it is an easy 
matter to tell but half the Truth, and he knows also 
that half the Truth is a lie. Conscious of this he 
ever resents an argument on the necessity of honesty, 
and he always welcomes the inspiration of a new 
“message on the same subject. To him the “square 
deal,” an old, old story, never grows stale. 


In every great propaganda ultimate successful 
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development has depended upon steadfast adherence 
to certain fundamental articles of .faith. Constant 
reiteration of foundational principles in any move- 
ment is not only necessary for numerical increase, 
with the corresponding strength which numbers give, 
but organized society breeds its own toxins; even the 
elect need inspiration and admonishment. . 


The News serves only as a bulletin of 
association meetings and as a mouth piece for the 
messages of its officers; its greatest field of useful- 
ness lies in the inspirational and educational articles 
which it conveys to the members of the Nationak 
Association. The good old fashioned virtues, for 
which there can be no possible substitute, underlie 
Candidly, of 


not 


all matter which enters its columns. 
this we are not ashamed. 


Hervey S. Dale Seriously Il. 


Hervey S. Dale, general agent of the Union Mutual at 
Chicago, a prominent member of the Chicago association 
and treasurer of the National Association, is reported seri- 
ously ill at Pass Christian, Miss. Just a few days ago Mr. 
Dale suffered a cerebral hemorrhage and lost the power of 
speech. His right side was completely paralyzed. Possessed 
of a strong constitution, hopes of his recovery are being 
entertained. That his condition is more or less serious, how- 
ever, is indicated by the fact that his two brothers are now 
with him. 





Preliminary Plans for the Cincinnati Convention. 


Plans for the Cincinnati convention are beginning to take 
definite form. It is announced that the Cincinnati associa- 
tion will favor September 15, 16 and 17 as the days upon 
which to hold the convention. However, this is a matter 
which will not be definitely decided until the mid-year meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the National Association 
on the 2ist of this month. 

The General Convention Committee of the Cincinnati asso- 
ciation is composed of the following members: A. F. Som- 
mer, Metropolitan; John L, Shuff, Union Central; Millard 
W. Mack, Northwestern Mutual; W. A. R. Bruehl, Home 
Life; E. R. Ferguson, Mutual Life; J. W. Kirgan, Fidelity 
Mutual, and C. J. Stern, Union Central. Mr. Shuff is chair- 
man of the finance committee, and is enthusiastic over the 
subscriptions which have already been received. He is par- 
ticularly happy over the action of the Chamber of Com- 
merce, which has agreed to augment the fund for the enter= 
tainment of those who attend the convention. 

Cincinnati has two large hotels, the Sinton and the Gibson 
House, and there are, of course, a number of smaller hotels, 
The Sinton and the Gibson are each capable of taking care 
of 250 guests. Immediately after the time for the conven- 
tion has been definitely determined at the mid-year meeting. 
of the National Executive Committee, the Cincinnati under- 
writers will begin to arrange for sub-committees and other 
necessary details. 
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Policy Illustrations. 
(Continued from gage 9.) 


The vast majority of insurance buyers are interested in two 
things only—the protection afforded and the price to be paid. 
“What can I get, and what will it cost me?” ‘These are the 
‘two points in which every insurer is most interested, and they 
need no elaborate illustration blank to make them plain. 

The general agent or manager who discourages his agents 
in the use of illustration blanks for their prospects does 
them a good service. The most valuable use such blanks can 
be put to is for the agent to fill one out for the prospect in 
hand, study it carefully and then familiarize himself with 
the policy; then throw it into the waste-basket. To go be- 
fore the prospect thus empty-handed but with the mind well 
furnished and enthusiastic over the splendid features of the 
policy, will be vastly more effective in securing results than 
the most attractive and carefully prepared illustration thrust 
into his hands with the hope that it will do the work. The 
latter is the lazy man’s method and deserves to fail. 


The enthusiastic and convincing agent, convincing because 
he is enthusiastic, compels and impresses by his presentation 
of his policy with pencil and by word of mouth, while the 
illustration blank is cold and lifeless, unable to secure atten- 
tion, and is read with care and understanding in only excep- 
tional cases. It is an easy matter to get away from the 
illustration blank, but it is a different proposition to elude the 
wide-awake, determined agent. 


Little Things That Count. 


Y believe that one of the greatest influences for advance- 
ment a man can have—and he should cultivate it—is the 
ability to take quick advantage of the little things of life, 
the ordinary everyday occurrences that mean so much to the 
man who is watchful and alert and so little to the careless 
worker; occurrences that are capable of being turned to profit 
in life insurance as in no other business—chance conversa- 
tions, unexpected meetings, hints dropped in conversation, an 
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idea in the Bulletin, a thought from the morning papers, etc., 


etc. Successful writers, in other words, are those who have 


a genius for keeping their eyes and ears wide open, discover- R 


ing opportunities in small things that to those less watchful 
mean nothing. And taking advantage of these opportunities, 
agents of calibre rise to positions of prominence and standing 
at the bank.—Thomas A. Buckner. 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,304,385,035 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 13,073 (out of 45,862 persons applying) purchased 


additional insurance in 1913. 
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Loan Provisions—To Be or Not to Be. 


An enterprising song writer of New York, but a few 
months ago, endeavored to distill from Broadway the real 
spirit of the times. His range of vision being bounded on 
the north by tango teas, on the south by cabaret perform- 
ances, on the east by dansants, and on the west by ragtime, 
the task proved easy. The “Zeitgeist,’ as Elbert Hubbard 
would say, was epitomized and embellished with the usual 
devices of harmony, and we were told that ‘“‘syncopation ruled 
the nation.” So as to permit of no possible doubt as to the 
truth of the statement, we were advised that. 


“Even good old country preachers 
Are engaging tango teachers. 
You can’t get away from it; 
You can’t get away from it at_all.” 


Syncopation does rule the nations—when the people of the 
nations relax and seek to forget the more serious affairs of 
life. But if we are to believe what we see, half of what we 
hear, and a littlé of that which we read, we cannot escape 
the conviction that Extravagance is king of the realm, while 
Mr. Syncopation is but a distant and frivolous relative. If, 
as has been said, the practice of borrowing on life insurance 
policies is inhuman and sinister, evidently “the mania for 
living beyond one’s means has reached a point where it no 
longer balks at the threat of a beggaring death.” 


Important Statistics. 


What are the facts? Just these. At the end of business 
in 1911 there was $456,000,000 policy loans and premium notes 
outstanding to policyholders. The average in loan and pre- 
mium notes for the United States that year was 15.98 per 


cent. of the reserves. Robert Lynn Cox, general counsel and 


: 


necessarily being brief. 


manager of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, 
said in a report on the subject: 


Much more than half a billion of life insurance protec- 
tion will be lost to widows, orphans and other bene- 
ficiaries as a result of the policy loans now outstanding. 
It is declared that experience shows that a large propor- 
tion of the insurance protection withdrawn by policy 
loans is never replaced, the money being invested else- 
where or wasted. 


The subject has been discussed in every insurance journal 
‘published in the United States. The daily newspapers, too, 
have found the matter worthy of editorial comment. Per- 
haps it will be found interesting to consider the matter in 
the light of developments since the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents issued its report in January. A review 
of professional and lay opinions will follow, our comments 


President Jesse R. Clark of the Union Central, in his an- 
nual report, gave a succinct statement of the situation from 
the viewpoint of a company official. He said: 


Policy stipulations authorized by statute as to the 
amount, the term and the interest rate of the loan are 
inflexible, operating irrespective of the general money 
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market, and thus benefiting the borrowing policyholder 
instead of all the policyholders, in the following ways: 
In times of panic the sale of investments at sacrifice is. 
necessitated in order to meet the demands of the bor- 
rowing policyholder, which cannot be delayed by contract 
more than a fixed time. In times of panic the policy 
stipulation of the only rate of interest that can be 
charged, prevents possibility of realizing a higher rate 
warranted by the current conditions. Thus is experi- 
enced a loss to all of the policyholders on both principal 
and interest. In times of easy money the policyholder 
with a collateral of fixed cash value need not and does 
not pay the rate of interest stipulated in his policy when 
he can borrow at a very much lower rate at bank. Thus 
is experienced a loss to the policyholder by reason of 
this unemployed capital. There is no obligations to re- 
pay the loan as long as principal with interest accrued 
does not exceed the cash policy; hense, even if the rate 
of interest were flexible it would be dangerous to loan 
at as low a rate, because the policyholder could keep the 
loan at that rate until the policy became due by death or 
maturity. 


A simple remedy would be to divest the policy contract 
of all stipulations as to interest rate and foreclosure, and 
to make the loan just as any collateral loan is made in 
the financial world. 


The 


In accordance with a resolution adopted by the Insurance 
Commissioners at their annual meeting, Commissioner Hardi- 
son, of Massachusetts, introduced a bill in the Legislature 
of his State which read, in part, as follows: 


Massachusetts Bill. 


No Policy of life or endowment insurance shall be 
issued or delivered in this commonwealth unless it con- 
tains a provision that the company may at its option defer 
the granting of any loan other than to pay premiums on 
policies in the company and may at its option defer the 

* granting of any surrender value for a period which shalt 
be stated in said provision and shall be not less thar 
60 days from the date of the application for such loan 
or surrender value; provided, that a domestic insurance 
company may issue in other States policies which con-~ 
tain provisions relating to the deferring of loatis o: 
grarting surrender values required by the laws of such 
States, and a foreign insurance company may issue in 
this commonwealth any policy containing provisions :e- 
cuired by the laws of its own State respecting the de- 
ferring of loans or granting of surrender values. 


Commissioner Button of Virginia also advocated a similar 
statute, but both measures were defeated. 


The daily newspapers have seen nothing good in the bor- 
rowing habit—certainly the statistics justifying the term ot 
“habit.’ While they have not touched the technicalities in- 
volved. which was as it should be, the co1sensus of editoriat 
expzession has been strenuously opposed to the loan pro- 
visions in policies. Taking a somewhat radical stand, the 
New York Evening Journal offered these suggestions: 
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* %* %* There ought to be in each State some 
“Statesmen” wise enough to see that to.compel insurance 


<ompanies to encourage policyholders running into debt 
is unwise, criminal, dishonest to the children and the 
wife. Pending such action, -we advise the wives of in- 
sured men to find out just what value there is to the 
protection which insurance is supposed to give them, 
and just how much, if anything, the husband has bor- 
rowed on his policy—for every dollar thus borrowed will 
be taken away from the family in case of death. The 
whole system is preposterous—encouraging men to save 
smoney for the protection of their families—and then by 
Jaw compelling the insurance companies to tempt such 
men to run into debt. 
Several papers, among them the Newark Evening News, 
thought the situation as being similar to taking money from 
the baby’s bank. Said the Newark Evening News: 


Newark Evening News. 


Many loans—not all—obtained on the security of a life 
insurance policy may be likened to taking money from 
the baby’s bank and not replacing it, for not more than 
eight percent. of all the money borrowed in this manner 
is ever repaid except through the policy lapsing or ma- 
turing. * * * There is material for surprise when 
one considers the extent to which the practice has gone, 
as shown at the meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents in New York. These loans are re- 
ported to have increased from one-third to one per cent. 
of the reserve funds of American companies in 1888 to 
%6 per cent. in 1912 and to nearly 18 per cent. this year. 
At the close of last year, out of $3,500,000,000 of reserve 
funds of all companies it is stated that $550,000,000 had 
een loaned to policyholders. * * * If the companies 
did not permit such loans—and it unlikely they could all 
be brought to consider such a plan—there would be other 
and more expensive ways to the borrower to accomplish 
the same thing. The problem, it is evident, is 
not easy of solution. 

The extravagant tendencies of the times is the root of 
the evil, according to the Boston News Bureau. Its views 
are expressed in these words: 


Boston News Bureau. 


Ynstead of paying as we go, it is so much easier, if so 
smuch less wise, to borrow from posterity. Extravagance 
‘often goes hand in hand with improvidence; and this is 
‘an extravagant age in an extravagant country. That it 
is a’rich country is perhaps some temptation, but no 
excuse. Various evidences, collective and individual, at- 
test this inclination to mortgage the future. What the 
‘indignant reflections of our posterity, who much shoulder 
the penalty in either or both added tax or depleted in- 
heritance, does not disturb out blithe and free-handed 
unconcern. * * * An impressive sign of the times is 
the indictment drawn by the insurance fraternity—both 
companies and commissioners—against the startling in- 
\rease in the tendency for the insured to borrow from 
their own heirs by dipping into the principal of the pro- 
tection fund for their families. * * * It is the un- 
yroken increase in this borrowing propensity that is the 
disconcerting element. * * * ‘In part we may blame 
the cost of high living for personal and municipal neces- 
saries; but also in part there is indisputably reflected the 
ost of high living, individual or collective. Not, the 
mecessaries, but the luxuries, mainly account for our 
temptation and our propensity to mortgage our defense- 
less heirs. 


In the face of a veritable avalanche of opposition to the 
Yoan privilege it is a courageous man who dares to utter a 
edefense. However, a good word has occasionally been said, 
both in the Field and in the Home Office. President William 
MecClench of the Massachusetts Mutual, at the 28th annual 
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banquet of the New York association, claimed that | 
were frequently of great value and had served many time 
to protect homes and to ward off bankruptey of firms. le 
declared that no solicitor should be criticized because of 
emphasizing the value of the loan provision. 


That it is a problem of no smail proportions must be ad- 
mitted. There are many good arguments for the loan privi- 
lege which have not as yet made the acquaintance of printer's 
ink. In this connection we present excerpts from an article 
by Floyd Elmer De Groat, general agent of the Mutual Bene. 
fit of Boston. Mr. De Groat has a remarkably facile pen, 
which, combined with a keen analytical mind, produces an 
exposition well worthy of study, even though you may feel 
inclined to stay with the apparent majority and disagree 
with him. 








Arguments in Favor of Loans. a 


Perhaps no phase of our business has received greater 
attention, both in public print and in our own journalism, 
than the subject of policy loans. Loans, loans seem ‘0 
obsess the heads of many companies. We are told, and — 
it-is true, that the demand for loans is steadily increas-— 
ing. Is there wonder that companies whose contracts did 
not formerly contain the privilege of loans should ex- 
perience a new sensation when this feature, forced upon 
them by law, became operative? Is it not significant that t 
so far as insurance journalism and the public press are 
coricerned most all of the direful predictions and calami- 
tous warnings seem to emanate from those companies 
whose newer policies only carry the right of annual loan? 
Or from companies which have unwittingly invited ab-— 
normal obligation to loan by use of a rather low, or let 
us call it, competitive interest rate per cent.? Or from 
those companies which can no longer use a form of loan 
agreement by the terms of which large forfeitures or 
reserves were formerly permissible? v 


There is no falser theory propounded than the plea, 
now far too often advanced by certain irresponsible 
brokers, twisters et al, and far too often grasped, yes, 
swallowed by the policy owner himself, namely, the theory 
that he is borrowing his own money. He does not bor- | 
row his own money. He cannot possibly borrow his own 
money. He borrows that sum which, with interest there- 
on. he has deposited as an inevitablé and inviolable pledge 
that he will pay his normal, rightful share for the carry- 
ing of his own risk. And he should be permitted to bor- 
row this sum exactly as he should be permitted to with: 
draw the sum outright. But in the ‘latter case he is sur-_ 
rendering a right, for he is relieving the remaining mem= 
bers of all further obligation as to his own risk. Here 
then is the vast and important difference between loan ane 
and cash value, in dollars and cents the same or tem- 
porarily the same: the loan with its interest requireme 
a living pledge to his fellow members and his re | 
the cash value a relinquishment, a sale, of all obligation 
of his fellow members toward himself and beneficiary 


Withdrawal of Cash Values. 












inordinate withdrawals of cash value, and to the inordi- 
nate lapse which they must experience if their own dec- 
laration be true, namely, that loans not only are rarely 
paid back, but lead inevitably to surrender and lapse. I 
do not know what percentage of life insurance loa 
may be paid back, but I have a notion that such ra 
would, in the best companies, compare very favorably 
with the mortgages paid off from homes. 

Let us make all reasonable efforts to deter our clients 
from making unnecessary loans, exactly as we would 
deter our younger brother from unwisely mortgaging his 
home, but let us not condemn the privilege, or the prac- 
tice of the privilege, in either case. 

But all is not lost that is loaned. Every policy loan 
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oes not mean money foolishly spent or wasted. Few 
would take policy loans at either five or six per cent. to 
| buy Government bonds yielding four per cent. But some 
men are so positioned that they can and do, in their own - 
stable business, make all borrowed money, temporarily 
at least, earn more than the interest per cent. paid there- 
for; they keep the principal intact too. ‘Were it not so, 
-modern business would contract one-half. A certain per- 
‘centage of these same business men are carrying mort- 
gages on their homes for similar reasons, and upon their 
stocks and bonds. 
' Again, money borrowers are the beneficiaries of their 
own policies—perhaps generally true of endowments. 
“Take the case of a bachelor or a widower with no de- 
pendents. Does it matter much, is there economic loss if 
the borrows in the ninth year of a 10-year endowment, or 
‘tthe 18th year of a 20-year endowment? Why declare 
‘that money withdrawn in the ninth year is wasted, but 
jn the 10th it is not? We would advise, to be sure, that 
the mature the contract and use our post-maturity option. 

Yet there is nothing economically unsound in the exercise 

of the loan privilege. Let us consider further that a very 
high percentage of the loans in this and other companies 
are premium loans, and premium loans, especially, may 
‘spell beneficiary gain, very likely also economic gain. 
Every $50 of necessary premium loan means approxi- 
‘mately $1,000 of protection continued for some bene- 
ficiary. 

A!l Good Things Capabie of Abuse. 

A life or an endowment policy is a peculiar form of 
property. It differs from everything else. It is the only 
article of value, which, ipso facto, multiplies by the fact 

of death. If this point is never lost to view, rare will 
De the person of conscience who would urge a cash 
value in lieu of a loan, or urge a surrender to get rid 

-of a loan. 

The loan privilege is not an evil, neither is it an un- 
mixed blessing. All good things are capable of abuse, 
and the loan privilege is far more a blessing than a 
curse. It is a source of honest and honorable credit, 
purely as credit it cannot be abused. And do you know 
anything in the land more abused than credit? It is 
abused in and by our great mercantile establishments ; 
jt is abused at our best banks and trust companies; but 
purely as such, credit is not abused at the office of any 
dife insurance company in America. I confess to disagree 
with these carping critics. They render unwittingly a 
damage to the life insurance cause by their unrelenting 
advertisement that what is loaned is lost. They seem 
+o point out an inherent weakness in our system where 
only strength exists. In my judgment, such talk lends 
itself readily to an argument for cash surrender. That 
“such talk is a deterrent to the uninsured and the unbe- 
diever no one can deny. The modern policy loan is a 
mathematical right, an economic necessity; moreover, it 
happens to be a legal requirement. Human nature alone 
4s responsible for the extent of the practice, its use or 
its abuse. 





The Part-Time Man in Chicago. 

Into the limelight once again springs the part-time man. 
He now occupies the center of the stage in Chicago. There 
ate opinions to the right of him, opinions to the left of him; 
they volley and thunder. He is greeted with applause, cat- 
calls, laughter, tears, praise, curses. 

Tt all came about by an effort of E. A. Ferguson, the new 
President of the Chicago association, to secure from the 
4members of that body a consensus of opinion as to how the 
‘matter of part-timeism should be dealt with. It is apparent 
that there is a great difference of opinion among the mem- 
ers of that association, but disagreement on that problem 
is by no means confined to Chicago; the same condition ob- 
tains in every local body affiliated with the National Associa- 
tion. The Western Underwriter in its April 2 number 


gives two opposing views, one from Darby A. Day, manager 
of the Mutual of New York and a member of the Committee 
on Taxation of the National Association, and the other from 
Hobart & Oates, Chicago general agents of the Northwestern 
Mutual. Mr. Day expresses himself as follows: 

From 334% to 50 per cent. of the life insurance placed 
in Chicago is written by or through men who devote part 
of their time to other lines of endeavor than merely life 
insurance, 

Nearly All Part-Time Men. 

Nearly all life insurance men, including general 
agents, are part-time men in some business other than 
life insurance. They place fire and casualty insurance, 
dabble in real estate and various sorts of business. 

It is conservative to say that 50 per cent. of the gen- 
eral agents of the country were formerly part-time men. 

Agencies whose territories extend beyond the limits 
of the city of Chicago cannot cultivate their outside field 
without the use of part-time men. 

Most companies would object to their general agents 
cutting off a volume of good business that now comes 
through part-time men. 

No company has thus far successfully eliminated part- 
time men, and the general agents of Chicago would be no 
more successful than the companies have been. 

The general agents by coercing their men into the asso- 
ciation and by refusing good business might get in 
trouble with the anti-trust laws. 

The broker is as great an evil as the part-time man, 
though neither would be an evil if they did not abuse 
their prerogatives. 

The part-time man who devotes all of his life insur- 
ance time to one company is perfectly legitimate. 

Hobart & Oates consider. the subject to considerable length. 
They are fully convinced that life underwriting will never 
be on a professional basis unless the part-time man is elim- 
inated. The strength of their convictions is indicated by the 
declaration that the present system is “so pernicious and so 
obviously unbusinesslike as to seem almost incredible.” Their 
opinion is this: 

You have asked for a statement of our position with 
reference to the appointment of so-called part-time 
agents in the life insurance business and we are pleased 
to comply with your request as follows: 

The Chicago agency of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
went on a full time basis Jan. 1, 1909. After over five 
years’ experience on this basis we are more than ever 
convinced that this is the only effective means of correct- 
ing the abuses of life insurance in metropolitan fields. 
In taking this position, the Chicago agency of the North- 
western followed the example of the New York agency, 
where for a number of years, under the leadership of 
John I. D. Bristol, the tremendous advantages of agency 
protection were completely demonstrated. 

Source of Abuses. 

Even granting that part-time men may have been em- 
ployed to advantage in the development of country busi- 
ness and granting also that many successful life insur- 
ance men may have been brought into the business 
through a part-time relation to it, there is no question 
whatever, as far as city business is concerned, that the 
employment of part-time men is the means ‘by which 
most of the abuses in the business are fostered. The 
evils far outweigh any possible benefits. Take rebating 
for example: Why deplore the evils of rebating when 
a system is maintained, through the appointment of sub- 
agents, by which rebating is made easy and safe! In 
saying this we are not unmindful that there are some 
part-time men who are men of honor and who do not 
rebate, but every experienced life insurance man knows 
that the appointment of sub-agents to cover two or 
three policies, including one on the life of the sub-agent, 
is simply providing the machinery for rebating with 
the minimum danger of apprehension under the law. 
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Under present conditions a man can go into many im- 
portant life insurance offices with the statement that he 
has a policy to place and can get a commission on the 
same. Most general agents justify themselves in accept- 
ing this business on the ground that if they don’t some- 
body else will. After placing one or two risks this man 
will be allowed a commission on a policy for himself, 
In most cases no further business is placed. In other 
cases where the part-time man is not interested in secur- 
ing insurance on his own life, he is interested in holding 
a profitable line of fire or liability insurance for a client, 
and, as an inducement to hold the line, he secures a life 
policy for this client and cuts the price on the life policy. 
All the requirements as to license and contract are, of 
course, complied with, but the man has no intention and 
never did have of entering the insurance business as a 
full-time man. He is simply taking away, as a little “vel- 
vet,” all or part of the commissions that have been 
earned by some reputable life insurance man who is 
giving his whole time to the business. Quite as likely 
it may be a whole-time agent of the very company whose 
general agent accepts the business. What if the part- 
time man does agree not to rebate and place all his life 
business in that company? He is not interested in raising 
the standards of the life insurance business; he knows 
the company keeps no check on him and he is indifferent 
to the remote penalty of cancellation of his contract. The 
part-time system as it exists in the large cities to-day 
illustrates the absurdity of complaining about the diffi- 
culty of geeting 100 cents on the dollar for life insurance, 
when the companies practically invite anyone to get a 
commission for placing a risk, and there is no means of 
knowing whether the commission is returned to the in- 
sured. 


How It Works Out. 


Consider the position of the average whole-time agent 
of any company. He represents his company loyally, is 
building up a clientele, and places more or less insurance 
among his friends. He charges them the full price and 
they pay it cheerfully because of his assurance that no 
one is getting it for less. Suppose he is soliciting the 
manager of a corporation for a good sized policy and is 
making good progress. He suddenly discovers that he 
has competition on the case, not necessarily from the 
agent of another company; it may be from another agent 
of his own company. This latter agent comes in be- 
cause it has been tipped off to him by the manager’s 
secretary, who is a sub-agent and who will get part of 
the commission if the manager takes the insurance of the 
second man. This is one of the commonest experiences 
and it requires little intelligence to guess what the sec- 
retary does with the commission on his manager’s busi- 
ness. This very thing can happen and does happen in 
most companies to-day, and the effect on the honest, 
whole-time agent is only too well known. He does not 
tell the truth when he assures his friends that everyone 
pays the full price, for he knows there is a way provided 
by his own company whereby other men get their insur- 
ance for less than the full tariff rates. 


Paying Commission to Everyone. 


The abuses will continue, however, as long as general 
agents or managers are so anxious for volume that they 
will continue to pay a commission to anyone just “to get 
the business,” and as long as they are unable or unwill- 
ing to give the time and put up the money involved in 
the work of securing and training new agents who are 
willing to go into the life insurance business on a whole- 
time basis. The abuses will continue until there is de- 
veloped among life insurance solicitors such a sense of 
Pride in their business that they will demand the pro- 
tection offered the legitimate salesmen in nearly every 
other line of business. ‘When the whole-time agents, who 
are giving their lives to this business, who have qualified 












themselves to give expert advice, fully realize how 
they are being injured by the practice of paying a 
mission to anyone, regardless of his knowledge of 
insurance or his personal character, they will wake | 
and insist on that kind of protection which guarantee 
life insurance commissions for life insurance men J 

It is our conviction that if all life insurance offices 
in Chicago refused to employ part-time men, it would Te- 
sult at once in an increase of respect on the part of the 
buying public for the business of life insurance. It would 
enable the honest agent to get the compénsation for his 
work to which he is entitled, and it would make it pos- 
sible to drive the crook out of the business. It would 
increase the self-respect and the income of the whole- 
time agent who, under the present system, is being vic- 
timized, and it would attract to the business large num- 
bers of men of character and ability who are driven away 
by a system so pernicious and so obviously unbusiness- 


like as to seem almost incredible. a 


Death of Samuel E. Barber. . 
Samuel E. Barber, State agent for the Aetna Life in 
du 








sas, former president of the Topeka association, and- 
ing the years of 1912-1913 one of the vice-presidents of 
National Association, died recently in Topeka. Mr. Barbe 
was born in Mississippi in 1868, and after engaging in 
eral occupations took up life insurance and became supe 
intendent of the St. Louis agency of the Aetna. In 1904 
was made State manager for the company in Kansas. 
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Round Table Talk at Chicago. , 
Prominent general agents and managers for life insuran 
companies in Chicago met recently and decided to organi 
a Round Table Club to meet for luncheon once a month, T 
proceedings of the club will be informal and it will not 
embarrassed by a constitution or by-laws. 
Jules Girardin, manager of the Phoenix Mutual, presid 
at the first meeting, and the question taken up was as 
whether the part time man should be eliminated from { 
business and whether or not an attempt should be made 
continue to confine life insurance soliciting to members | 
the association. It developed that the majority of those pre 
ent seemed to favor the retention of legitimate part im 
men. However, all who expressed an opinion agreed that t 
part time man who merely acts as a go-between should by 
driven out of the business. a 
As to whether or not an attempt should be made to preven 
the placing of insurance in Chicago by any one who was ne 
a member of the Chicago association, there was a great dif 
ference of opinion and no definite understanding resulte 
from the discussion of this particular phase of the bus 
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Kentucky Law Against Rebating. 

Senate Bill No. 345 amending Article IV of Section 6 6 0 
the Kentucky statutes relating to life insurance was cna 
into a law by the Kentucky Legislature and was recently 
signed by the Governor. This amendment, for which Co: 
missioner Mat Clay stood sponsor, provided that the cor 
missioner is to have complete authority to examine the boo 
of any company, agent or policyholder or any other persot 
when evidence suggesting rebating is uncovered. The lay 
prior to the amendment was ambiguous and the Louisvil 
association now is confident that it has an effective weapon 
to carry on its campaign against rebating. 
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Power.” 


‘ciation was held at Albany, N. Y., on the Ist inst. 


ized to appoint a committee to look after the matter. 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 





& Akron 
The Akron association held its March meeting at the Port- 
David 
L. Caulkins, of Cleveland, spoke on ‘““Margin—the Secret of 


Capital District. 
The regular monthly meeting of the Capital District asso- 
Six new 
members were installed and there was a discussion on the 
subject of “Taxation.” 

Chattanooga. 

At the April meeting of the Chattanooga association the 
question of taxation was taken up and the president author- 
The 
guest of honor was Attorney-General M. N. Whitaker. C. 
H. Crimm, of the Germania Life, read a paper on “Taxa- 
tion,” in which he claimed that the insurance companies were 
taxed heavier than any other kind of business. 


Chicago. 

The April meeting of the Chicago association will be held 
on the 23d inst. at the Auditorium Hotel. There will be no 
formal speakers, but it is planned to have a general dis- 
cussion as to the questions submitted by President Ferguson 
regarding the character of meetings which the members pre- 
fer, and also in connection with the future policies of the 
association in the regulation and discipline of life insurance 
agents in Chicago. The meeting will be exclusively devoted 
to business and every member will have a chance to make 
known his views regarding the future activities of the asso- 
ciation. From these opinions President Ferguson intends to 
outline the policies of the local body for the coming year. 


Cincinnati. 
Judge George H. Noyes, general counsel of the North- 


western Mutual, was the guest of honor of the Cincinnati 
association at a meeting held on March 31. 


The meeting 
was held at 5 o'clock at the Business Men’s Club and was 
followed by a dinner. Later in the evening all those present 
went to the University of Cincinnati in a special car to hear 


‘Judge Noyes deliver his address on “The Legal Phases of 


Life Insurance.” 

The subject Judge Noyes discussed before the association 
was “Wills and Their Relation to Life Insurance.” It was 
his opinion that some of the claims now being made for 
policies on the monthly income basis were too broad, and 
he urged agents to be conservative in their statements. The 


income policy, said he, had plenty of advantageous points 
without parading in borrowed plumage. 


Cleveland. 
A. D. Hatfield, of the Penn Mutual, presided as toastmas- 


_ ter at a meeting of the Cleveland association, held at the 


Hotel Statler, on the evening of March 27. It was a semi- 
social affair with a banquet, many ladies being present. 
Charles F. Coffin, vice-president and general counsel of the 
State Life of Indianapolis, was the principal speaker. He 


touched upon a number of subjects of interest to his audience 


and in speaking of Federal supervision said in part: 

“There are many difficulties in the way of securing Federal 
Supervision. To have Federai supervision of life insurance 
companies an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States declaring life insurance to be interstate commerce 
would be necessary. It is asking a good deal to have the 
Constitution amended on behalf of one line of business. I 
urge every life insurance man to give such time and thought 
as he can to betterment of State supervision.” 


Columbus. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Columbus association 
was held at the Athletic Club on the evening of March 13. 
This meeting was set aside as policyholders’ night and several 
of the leading business and professional men of the city were 
guests of honor and gave their viewpoint of life insurance. 
B. L. Lewis, of the entertainment committee, was chairman 
of the meeting and among those who spoke were Hon. George 
F, Burba, secretary to the Governor; Samuel G. McMeen, 
president of the Columbus Railway, Light and Power Co.; 
John H. Fergus, secretary of the Park Savings and Loan Co.; 
John Deshler, capitalist; A. I. Vorhees, former Insurance 
Commissioner; C. C. Miller, Deputy State School Commis- 
sioner, ancl Herbert M. Myers, attorney. 

Resolutions of sympathy were adcpted upon the death of 
Edward C. Paine, who for 20 years was connected with the 
Mutual Lite of New York. 


Connecticut 

At the Union League Club in New Haven on March 22 the 
Connecticut association held its first meeting under the new 
administration. Insurance Commissioner Burton Mansfield 
was present as a guest of honor, and in the course of his re- 
marks claimed that there were too many soliciting agents in 
the State of Connecticut. H.S. Waldron, a prominent mem- 
ber of the Western Massachusetts association and first presi- 
dent of the New England Congress of Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociations, extended an invitation to the Connecticut under- 
writers to attend the first field day of the congress, which will 
be held in Boston April 27 at the Parker House. 

President Lee C. Robens then put the matter up to the mem- 
bers present, and 20 indicated their intentions of attending the 
congress. It was resolved to have engrossed a resolution on 
the recent sudden death of James L. Coyle, who was one of 
the staunch members of the association. Charles E. Stoeckder 
was appointed chairman of the Committee on Education and 
Conservation, and James B. Moody, Jr., chairman of the Tax- 
ation Committee. 

Dayton 

Several life insurance agents at Dayton have become inter- 
ested in an attempt to re-organize the underwriters’ associa- 
tion in that city. Some time ago the association was forced 
to disband, but there is every indication that the movement 
will soon be resuscitated. 


Delaware 


The regular meeting of the Delaware association was held 
on March 30 at Hanna’s Restaurant. The Executive Commit- 
tee reported the election of W. T. Batcheldor, agency manager 
of the Equitable; A. A. Wilmot, special agent, Provident Life 
& Trust; George W. Collins, assistant superintendent, Pru- 
dential; Walter G. Keen, assistant superintendent, Prudential; 
and Bernard F. Harkins, sub-agent of the Prudential. 

Treasurer McDonagh submitted his report, showing that all 
the members had paid their dues except two. The secretary 
reported that he had written to President Harter, of Delaware 
College, asking permission to deliver a course of lectures on 
life insurance before the students of that institution. Presi- 
dent Harter replied, in part, as follows: “We would be de- 
lighted to have a course of lectures before our students on the 
subject of life insurance, and I shall place your letter before 
the committee of the faculty that has charge of such matters.” 

President Price reported progress on the effort to secure 
permission to have a lecture on life insurance delivered at the 
high school. On motion of Charles B. Palmer, Aubrey Van- 
dever was extended an invitation to address the association 
at its next meeting on the subject “How I Secure Applica- 
tions.” 

Detroit. 


At the Elliott-Taylor-Woolfenden Cafe, on the evening of 
the 6th inst., the Detroit association held its regular monthly 
meeting. President M. H. Zacharias was unavoidably absent 
and Vice-President Jesse L. Scott presided as chairman. 
Frank T. Lodge, a local attorney, delivered’ an address on 
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“The Spirit of Good Fellowship.” Speeches were made by 
C. W. Hatton, field superintendent of the Equitable Life of 
Iowa, on “Benefits of Life Insurance”; E. H. Fuller, of the 
Northwestern Mutual, on “Unfair ‘Competition,’ and W. 
Rice-Wray, on “Ethics of Insurance.” Derby A. Day was 
scheduled to deliver an address on “Taxation,” but that gen- 
tleman had been detained on account of sickness. 


District of Columbia. 

The March meeting of the District of Columbia association 
was in honor of J. E. Kreh, Jr., district agent of the John 
Hancock at Washington. Mr. Kreh was one of the charter 
members of the local body, and in recognition of his ability 
he has been appointed general agent of the State of lowa. 

Fort Dodge 

The fact that Fort Dodge is assuming a place of importance 
as a life insurance center is evidenced by the fact that agents 
located in that city produced in 1913 approximately $4,000,000 
of new business. The Fort Dodge association is largely re- 
sponsible for this information, which was brought to light 
at its regular monthly meeting held on the 4th inst. M. V. 
Keith delivered an address on “The By-Products of Life In- 
surance,” after which there was a general discussion. 


Georgia. 

The Georgia association held a meeting on March 10 at the 
Ansley Hotel in Atlanta. Twelve new members were admitted 
and it is expected that the association will soon have a mem- 
bership of over 100 active members. 

The Insurance Department of Georgia has ruled that to 
accept premium notes without legal interest constitutes re- 
bating and is therefore in violation of the anti-rebate law 
of the State. Action was taken upon this matter and a reso- 
lution was adopted instructing the general agents and man- 
agers to call the subject to the attention of special and local 
agents throughout the State. 

There was a discussion on the question of brokerage to 
non-licensed agents and it was the consensus of opinion that 
no remuneration should be given to anyone for influencing 
business who was not a licensed agent of some company 
authorized to do business in Georgia. 


Grand Rapids. 

A particularly interesting and profitable dinner meeting was 
enjoyed at the Pantlind by the Grand Rapids association at 
its March meeting. M. H. Zacharias, president of the Detroit 
association, was the principal speaker. It was hoped that 
Governor Ferris would be able to attend later in the evening, 
after the conclusion of his address before the United Com- 
mercial Travelers at the Association of Commerce, but he 
was unable to make both meetings, and the insurance men 
adjourned without the anticipated pleasure. 

Mr. Zacharias spoke informally, giving the conclusions of 
many years’ experience in life underwriting, and making some 
recommendations which were received with favor. 

Informal remarks were made by a number of other mem- 
bers. A. H. Bennett acted as toastmaster. Several readings 
were given by Clarence S. Weil and William J. Fenton sang 
solos, being accompanied by Ferdinand Warner. 


Harrisburg. 

officers of the Harrisburg association were in- 
stalled at a meeting held on the 6th inst. The officers are: 
Richard Oliver, New York Life, president; W. H. Cordry, 
Massachusetts Mutual, vice-president; Albert A. Wert, New 
England Mutual, secretary-treasurer. The committee on 
taxation is composed of John T. Shirley, Equitable of New 
York; J. R, Morrison, Phoenix: Mutual, and W. E. Wam- 
baugh, Mutual Life. 

Arrangements are being made for a banquet to be held on 
the 30th ult., to which agents from outlying towns will be 
invited with a view to extending the benefits of the asso- 
ciation to districts which have no local bodies. National 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods will deliver an address 
on this occasion, and it. is possible that National President 
Clark will also ibe present. 


The new 
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Indiana. 

The regular March meeting of the Indiana association wa 
held at the Denison Hotel in Indianapolis. The new offices 
were installed and President-elect George R. Wilson delivered 
an inaugural address, the subject of which was “Opportuni- 
ties.” Mr. Wilson’s address was so enthusiastically received 
that it will be printed in pamphlet form. Retiring President 
Gary S. Brewster was presented with an engrossed testi- 
monial of appreciation and esteem. Among the guests of 
honor were H. L. Arnold, actuary of the Indiana Insurance 
Department, and Mr. Fraleigh, actuary of the Illinois Insur- 
ance Department. 


Northern Indiana. 

The Northern Indiana association recently een the 
foilowing executive committee: Chairman, E. A. Crane, S, 
K. King, Delmar C. Fitch, Walter J. Wilson and Charles 
W. Orr. 

lowa. 

George W. Hughes, president of the Iowa association, pre- 
sided as toastmaster at a meeting of that association held 
on the evening of the 4th inst. The principal address was 
made by Rev. Charles W. Medbury, pastor of the University 
Church of Christ and a well-known Chautauqua speaker, 

Kalamazoo. 

H. Wibert Spence, of Detroit, a prominent member of the 
national association, assisted in organizing the Kalamazoo 
Life Underwriters’ Association on the evening of March 18, 
in the Commercial Club rooms. The meeting, which proved to 
be one of the most enthusiastic of any held by insurance men 
for some time, resulted in the election of these Kalamazoo 
agents as officers: 

President, T. Y. Sebring; first vice-president, J. E. Broyles; 
second vice-president, A. C. Gilbert, and secretary-treasurer 
F. W. Hough.: The executive committee is composed a 
Chairman John D. Goldsmith, C. D. McGibeny and Morris 
Bolhower. 

The association has for its object the advancing of the 
best interests of life insurance and the bringing of those en- 
gaged in the business into a more intimate and friendly rela- 
tionship. 

All representatives, examiners, officers or employes of 
regular legal reserve life insurance companies, and members 
of the insurance press are eligible to membership. 

The regular meetings of the association will be held in the 
Commercial Club rooms on the second Monday of each 
month save during the months of July, August and September. 
The following underwriters signed the constitution and by- 
laws. The charter membership was held open until April 1. 

S. S: Evans, Morris Bolhower, A. C. Gilbert, George H. 
Broesamle, W. H. Spaulding, T. Y. Sebring, J. D. Goldsmit 
Herbert S. Waldo, C. D. McGibney, Re wAS Reese, F, 
Hough and: J. E. Broyles. 

Kansas City 

A meeting of the Kansas City association was held at the. 
Kansas ‘City Athletic Club on March 20, with President M. 
Belisle presiding. Three new members were admitted, and 
W. B. Henderson, of the National Life of Vermont, delivered 
an address on “Bankruptcy’s Bearing on Life Insurance.” — 

Mr. Belisle will serve as chairman of a committee whicl 
will endeavor to secure a lower annual occupation license for 
life companies. The accident rate is $25 a year, while that for | 
life and fire companies is $100. The life underwriters do not 
understand why they should pay more than the acciden 
agents. Mr. Belisle will be assisted by F. A. Griffith, Georg 
A. Lock and Ira B. Mapes. Among others who spoke at the 
meeting were T. L. Hanson, assistant to the second vice-pres 
dent of the Germania Life of New York, and H. M. Wool 
president of the American Central. 

Knoxville. 

Life insurance taxation was the principal theme of a mee 
ing of the Knoxville association, held on March 25. Reau 
Folk, former Insurance Commissioner of Tennessee, and 
present general agent in that State for the Equitable Life o! 
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New York, delivered an instructive address on that subject. 
r. Folk said in part: 

| “Under the constitution of this State property for religious 
| and educational purposes is exempt from taxation, the theory 
being that this property constitutes benefits to society and civ- 
ilization, which justified every encouragement from the Gov- 
ernment. 

“The institution of life insurance is for the good of society. 
‘lt is the greatest agency in combating poverty and distress 
‘and causes the community and State from being at the ex- 
‘pense of caring for the indigent. lt would therefore be sound 
public policy to deal with insurance companies with extreme 
)Teniency in taxation. This Government is the only Govern- 
“ment that imposes a tax.” 

Other interesting addresses were made by Col. L. D. Ty- 
son, Dean James D. Hoskins, of the University of Tennessee ; 
Hon. T. Asbury Wright, and J. H. Anderson, of the Ander- 
sson Dulin-Varnell Co. 

_ The following resolution on taxation was adopted: 

The institution of iife insurance bears a sacred and delicate 

- relation to civilization and to our social and economic life, 
(in that it is the most effective agency in combating poverty 
vand distress. 
' We believe that such a business deserves every encourage- 
ment at the hands of the Government, and especially, that the 
burdensome premium privilege tax it now pays, should be 
entirely eliminated, thus giving policyholders in reserve com- 
_panies the same exemptions as are now properly given to 
fraternal insurance. 





We recognize that the burden of taxation now imposed on 
‘Tife insurance is too heavy, and that it is out of proportion 
to the privilege tax laid upon other interests, and, to quote 
the language of Hon. Reau E. Folk, our honored guest to-day, 
“should be entirely wiped off the statute books.” 

Resolved that. this association extend a vote of thanks to 
~Reau E. Folk for his forceful talk upon this vital subject, 
that we endorse all he said, and that we earnestly request 
of him a synopsis for publication. 


Lansing 


The Lansing association held a meeting early last month at 
the Chamber of Commerce. Dr. H. S. Bartlett discussed 
venereal diseases as related to life insurance. 
of the legal department of the Modern Woodmen of America 
and also connected officially with a Michigan legal reserve 
company, argued that there should be no conflict between fra- 
ternal and old line insurance. He claimed that the fraternal 
companies had educated the public to feel the need of insur- 
ance and that when assessment rates were put on an ade- 
quate basis they couid then furnish safe insurance, 

__H. Wibirt Spence, who was instrumental in organizing the 
Kalamazoo association, attended a meeting of the association 
on the 23d of last month. He urged the local body to become 
affiliated with the national association, and the members were 
so impressed with Mr. Spence’s arguments that it is quite 
likely that action along these lines will be taken in the near 
future. 

Lincoln 


_ The Lincoln association has taken on a new lease of life 
‘and its members will make an earnest effort to increase its 
membership. At the March meeting Insurance Commissioner 
L. G, Brian spoke on the subject of “The New Insurance 
Code of Nebraska.” Mr. Brian made a particular point of 
his intention to eradicate bad practises in insurance and to 
license only reputable men. The following new members 
were admitted: Joseph Goldstein, Carl A. Stein, T. F. Horn, 
Wray A. Lindly, N. H. Gardner, E. E. Hammond, R. B. Por- 
ter, A. B. Cogdili and Carl L. Allen. : 


; Los Angeles 


The Los Angeles association held an enthusiastic meeting 
Tast month at the Press Club. The guests of honor were Judge 
W. Rhodes Hervey, F. A. Stearns, manager of the Pacific 
Mutual in San Francisco; Hubert H. Ward, manager of the 
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Pacific Mutual at Portland, and W. D. Mead, representing the 
same company at Seattle. I. J. Muma was appointed chair- 
man of the Committee on Education and Conservation, and 
several new members were admitted. James L. Collins was 
appointed to provide amusement at future meetings. 

Judge Hervey’s subject was “The Conservation of Trust 
Funds.” He discussed the subject from the standpoint of life 
insurance and from the standpoint of trust companies. Mr. 
Stearns spoke briefly and touched upon the necessity of life 
insurance men keeping in good physical condition. Hubert 
H. Ward gave a rousing talk on institutional advertising, and 
William D. Mead followed by giving his views on the advisa- 
bility of advertising in local newspapers. 

Louisville 

Winslow Russell, superintendent of agents of the Phoenix 
Mutual, was scheduled to be the principal speaker at the 
March meeting of the Louisville association. Mr. Russell was 
unavoidably detained, but will deliver his address on “Eff- 
ciency” at some future meeting of the organization. It was 
determined to hold a banquet in the near future to which 
business men will be invited to hear addresses by Jesse R. 
Clark, president of the Union Central; A. A. Welch, vice- 
president of the Phoenix Mutual, and Mr. Russell. Mr. Ros- 
seau, who represents the Union Central at Louisville, will have 
charge of the program and the date will be announced later. 


Louisiana. 


The March meeting of the Louisiana association was held 
at the residence of W. J. Hannen, of the Mutual Life. An- 
nouncement was made that Tulane University had agreed to 
permit three lectures on the subject of life insurance during 
the remainder of the present session. Eugene J. McGivney 
delivered an address on “The Attitude of the State and Courts 
on the Business of Life Insurance.” Other features of the 
meeting were the creation of a non-resident class of mem- 
bership and arrangements for the publication of educational 
articles in a daily paper. The executive committee reported 
that arrangements had been made with the Daily States for 
a life insurance department to be published once a week. 


Lynchburg 

National President Ernest J. Clark was the guest of honor 
of the Lynchburg association at a meeting held on the evening 
of March 22. Mr. Clark delivered a stirring address, in which 
he pointed out that life underwriters have to deal with mat- 
ters of more serious import than any other body of men ex- 
cept ministers of the gospel. The national president main- 
tained that an insurance man must be a counselor as well as 
a salesman. He condemned loans on policies and suggested 
a legislation committee be appointed. 

John Victor spoke of insurance from a banker’s standpoint 
and claimed that a man’s life insurance was the measure of 
his credit. Rev. Dr. James B. Dunn said that life insurance 
was a source of great comfort and protection to the man of 
small means. T. B. Ryland spoke briefly along the same lines. 


Maine 

Griffin M. Lovelace, superintendent of agencies of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, was the guest of honor of the Maine asso- 
ciation at its annual meeting. Mr. Lovelace delivered an ad- 
dress on “The Professional Aspect of the Practise of Life 
Insurance.” The following officers were elected: President, 
Ernest E. Decker; vice-president, C. B. Shoemaker; secre- 
tary, Sylvan B. Phillips; treasurer, J. Putnam Stevens; execu- 
tive committee: Thomas E. McDonald, Freeman M. Grant 
arid. Ae PaGroin 

Insurance Commissioner J. W. Blunt, and Stewart Ander- 
son, editor of the literary department of the Massachusetts 
Mutual, were guests of honor at a meeting of the Maine as- 
sociation, held in the afternoon of the 4th inst., at the Fal- 
mouth Hotel in Portland. Other speakers were Hon. Mor- 
rill N. Drew and Halbert P. Gardner. 


Central Massachusetts. 


At the Hotel Bancroft in Worcester, on the evening of 
March. 26, the Central Massachusetts association held its 
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annual banquet. The gathering was most successful and 
enthusiastic, and reflected much credit upon the banquet 
cominittee composed of President E. A. Robertson, El 
Bouchard and Otis D. Arnold. 

Mr. Robertson presided as toastmaster, and in the course 
of his remarks, expressed regret at the absence of Presi- 
dent Wright of the State Mutual, who was down upon the 
program as one of the principal speakers. Mr. Wright was 
unavoidably detained. lhe president also called the atten- 
tion of the members to the New England Congress of Life 
Underwriters, which is to be held in Boston April 27. 

Louis I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life, was 
first formal speaker. Mr. Dublin’s address was more or less 
confined to a consideration of life insurance in dealing with 
community problems. He gave particular attention to the 
State and other systems of insurance as operated in other 
countries, particularly Germany. 

Griffin M. Lovelace, superintendent of agencies of the Con- 
necticut Mutual, was the next speaker, and the subject of his 
address was “The Professional Aspect of the Practice of 
Life Insurance.’ Mr. Lovelace said in part: 

“It is my purpose to outline the leading features which, 
in my opinion, give the work of certain life insurance men 
something of the character of a profession. It is not neces- 
sary to remind anyone that there is a distinct difference be- 
tween a business and a so-called profession. Aside from the 
special education invoived in training for the professions, 
we know that a profession requires certain qualifications, a 
certain natural fitness or aptitude for the work to be done, 
together: with a natural inclination to such work, and in its 
highest sense, a conviction that one can render service of 
a high order. We know that ordinarily the choice of an 
occupation is largely a matter of chance and of earning a 
living. The chief consideration would unquestionably be, in 
most cases, the opportunity to make money. On the other 
hand, there can be no doubt, I believe, but that the average 
young man who considers entering a profession is largely 
actuated by other motives. He is actuated by the feeling 
that he is by temperament, inclination and mental bias bet- 
ter qualified to do well the things which would be entrusted 
to his care as a member of a certain profession than to per- 
form the duties of another occupation. 

“Tt seems to me, ethically speaking, entirely right for a 
man to take up the selling of life insurance for the same 
reasons which would prompt him to undertake to sell shoes 
or hardware—simply because he believes that life insurance 
offers him the best opportunity available for profit and ad- 
vancement; for the public, including our agency novitiates, 
do not realize the inherent professional qualities characteriz- 
ing life insurance work, as they do in the long recognized 
professions. We would not, however, entertain a very good 
opinion of the man who, after reasonable experience as an 
agent, is not actuated, in a considerable degree, by higher 
motives in inducing men to insure and in assisting them to 
select contracts and forms of settlement which best safe- 
guard their interests. 

“As the conscientious agent’s knowledge of life insurance 
and of his obligations to clients is enlarged, he will abandon 
what we may call the strictly commercial view of the busi- 
ness for the professional one.” 

John F. Murray, New England superintendent of agents 
of the Metropolitan, amused his audience with several good 
stories, and Rev. Allen K. Frost, pastor of the First Baptist 
Church, delivered a five-minute sermon, the text of which 
was “Stick to Your Work Until You Get Through With It.” 


Minneapolis. 

The regular meeting of the Minneapolis association was 
held at the West Hotel on March 28. Mr. Mitchell, of the 
Mitchell Advertising Agency, appeared in behalf of Warren 
M. Horner, who was present at the meeting, but was com- 
pelled to leave before the banquet was finished. Mr. Mitchell 
has been assisting in preparing the advertising to be used 
in the institutional advertising campaign of the National 
Association, and he made a thorough explanation of what 


had been accomplished up to that time. Mr. Mitchell gave 
an outline of where the committee proposed having these 
articles published and explained that different articles had 
been prepared to reach different classes of people. Several 
new members were admitted. 

Minnesota. 

The Minnesota association held its regular meeting on the 
6th inst at Magee’s Hotel in St. Paul, the principal speaker 
being Grant Van Sant, of the Van Sant Investmen: Co. Mr, 
Van Sant discussed “Farm Mortgages and Life Insurance.” 
He said in part: 

“There are a few places where life insurance touches the 
same things that do farm mortgages. The element of pro- 
tection, which is a feature of the life insurance business, is 
also applied in the farm mortgage business. The insurance 
company protects dependents of the insured; farm mort- 
gages also protect dependents, both as to income and safety 
of investments. It is my belief that farm mortgages to-day 
prove the best investments and a desirable investment for 
the insurance companies. Insurance companies who invest 
their reserves in farm mortgages have a better standing 
with the public in general, and the farmers especially, than 
companies who invest their surplus earnings in stocks and 
bonds. It is the experience of some of the insurance com- 
panies that they have been forced into taking farm mort- 
gages, especially where the largest volume of their business 
came from farming districts.” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Van Sant’s speech, W. Horace 
Locher moved that Senator J. D. Denegre, Jerome W. 
Wheeler, president of the ‘Capital Trust Company, and Grant 
Van Sant be elected honorary members of the association. 
The motion was unanimously carried. 

George F. Harrison then introduced G. M. Davis, who is 
national organizer of the National Highway Association. 
Mr. Davis gave a summary of the work that is being done in 
good roads and improvements, and touched upon the ipn- 
creased value of farm lands. 


Montana. 

The newly organized Montana association met recently at 
Missoula and elected the following officers: I. M. Robertson, 
president; W. I. Frasse, vice-president; S. W: Hoover, secre- 
tary; executive committee, E. E. Harriott, John Pierce, Guth- 
bert Peat, W. I. Frazer and H. K. Rouzer. 


Nashville. 

At the April meeting of the Nashville association a com- 
mittee composed of President W. A. Alexander, N. A, 
Crockett, Reau E. Folk and Lee L. Loventhal was appointed 
to prepare resolutions on the question of taxation and to 
forward such document to the officers of the National As- 
sociation. Numerically the association is making rapid in- 
crease, and since the annual dues have been cut in half 19 


new members have been taken in. 


; Nebraska 

At the March luncheon of the Nebraska association, Charles 
C. Rosewater, business manager of the “Omaha Bee,” gave 
an address, setting forth the close relationship of advertis- 
ing and teaching. It was his conviction that all life insur- 
ance advertising should be directed toward teaching the pub- 
lic the usefulness and necessity of it as well as calling atten- 
tion to the particular company doing the advertising. 


New Orleans. 

In the course of his first lecture to Tulane University 
classes, Wilson Williams, general agent in New Orleans for 
the New England Mutual Life, traced the history of United 
States life insurance from its small beginning in 1739 to its 
present immense proportions. He declared that the combined 
assets of all companies, which have doubled every ten years, 
now largely exceed the total gold, silver and paper money in 
the United States. 

““As the most scientific system of co-operation known to man, 
life insurance,” he said, “stands to-day as the greatest achieve- 
ment of civilization. It has gained public respect by demon- 
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‘trating its needs, and justified its merit to confidence by ma- 
erial benefits afforded.” 

Mr. Williams’ lecture was to the economics and sociological 
lasses, Dr. M. A. Aldrich, professor. It was the beginning 
f a series that will have for its faculty members of the 
ouisiana association. Tulane adopted the progressive course 
ollowed by 263 out of 588 colleges and universities in this 
country. 

New York. 

There were no members of the W. C. T. U. present at the 
March meeting of the New York association, and the Anti- 
saloon League was likewise unrepresented. Yet “demon 
um” was handled roughly! Indeed, at the conclusion of the 
aeeting those present were convinced that alcohol was a 
aost insidious enemy to individual efficiency and longevity. 
‘his impression was not produced by a dramatic appeal of a 
anatic reformer, but came as the direct result of the cold 
nalysis of the statistics submitted by Dr. Oscar H. Rogers, 
hief medical director of the New York Life, and Actuary 
obert Hunter of the same company. Dr. Rogers and Actu- 
ry Hunter based their addresses upon the recent Medico 
veturial Mortality Investigation, directed by the Acturial So- 
iety of America and by the Association of Life Insurance 
Medical Directors. 

The meeting was held at 8 o’clock in the evening of March 
4, at the Hotel Astor, with an unusually large attendance. 
awrence Priddy, chairman of the executive committee, re- 
orted the election of several new members, and that progress 
yas being made in prosecuting several cases of rebating. 

This was the first meeting under the present administration 
nd in every respect it proved to be a success. President 
ulian S. Myrick outlined plans for the three succeeding 
ionthly meetings. The April meeting -will-be held on the 
Ist and will be devoted to a discussion of life insurance 
uxation. National Vice-President Edward A. Woods will be 
1e principal speaker. At the May meeting four representa- 











tive agents will discuss topics assigned to them, which will 
all relate to the production of business. The legal side of 
life insurance will be the subject of the June meeting and 
the program will take into consideration the effect of bank- 
ruptcy laws on life insurance, also the corporation and income 
tax, 

Cards were distributed seeking information from the mem- 
bers as to their individual preference in holding the regular 
meetings. By an overwhelming majority it was decided to 
hold the April, May and June meetings at 8 o’clock in the 
evening. 

The facts brought out by Mr. Hunter in discussing medical 
selection and the treatment of persons in hazardous occupa- 
tions proved conclusively that the experience of the com- 
panies had not been favorable with alcohol risks. The mor- 
tality experience had been noticeably unfavorable even where 
the individual drank alcohol but seldom. In the inves- 
tigation which started in 1909 the experience of 43 legal 
reserve companies had been carefully analyzed and the results 
tabulated. He referred to comparative tests, all of which 
proved beyond the question of doubt that alcohol affects both 
the muscular and mental powers. In that division having to 
do with saloonkeepers and bartenders it was found that where 
the proprietor did not tend bar the extra mortality was 35 
per cent. Where saloonkeepers did tend bar the mortality 
was 80 per cent. extra. Experience showed that where 300 
men in ordinary occupations die 200 extra die in the liquor 
trade. In the case of distillers, however, there was a ratio 
less than normal. The statistics which were quoted gave a 
22 per cent. extra mortality in the wholesale liquor trade 
among proprietors and 50 per cent. extra mortality in the 
case of restaurant proprietors who have bars attached to 
their business. 


Mr. Hunter mentioned the experience of the New England 
Mutual, which showed a 60 per cent. loss ratio among total 
abstainers, 85 per cent. among temperate and 125 per cent. 
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ratio for moderate drinkers. The speaker took up the re- 
sults shown with regard to women insurants and gave the 
following percentages of mortality experience: Spinsters, 80 
per cent.; married women with husbands as beneficiaries, 1.26 
per cent.; married women with other beneficiaries, 1.15 per 
cent.; widows and divorced, 1.05 per cent. In referring to 
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self-selection as compensating for company selection or agent 
selection, Mr. Hunter said that under endowment policies the 
mortality was &5 per cent. of the expected, while under limited 
payment and ordinary policies the experience was 100 to 120 
per cent. of expected. 

As to the result of the investigation, Mr. Hunter claimeé 
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that agents could not expect more liberality in the acceptance 
of risks as a whole, although there were several occupations 
which were receiving more liberal treatment than hitherto, but 
ibe result would be noticeable by means of fairer and more 
|, just conclusions. 

Dr. Rogers, who followed Mr. Hunter, not only corrob- 
jorated his predecessor on the question of alcohol, but pre- 
sented many interesting facts in a new light. In explaining 
the relationship of the medical director to company and agent, 
jhe said that it was the duty of the medical director to accept 
jall risks which could be accepted without danger to the com- 
pany. One important question taken up by Dr. Rogers was 
‘the question of the influence of build on mortality, Experi- 
ence proved that overweight after 30 or 35 years of age might 
be regarded as an impairment, and that it made little difference 
| where the extra weight appeared, whether in the arms, shoul- 
ders or abdomen. Young people under weight have been 
found to be not as good risks as young people overweight, 
and the reverse of this experience has been found among the 
people in advanced years. The investigation proved that the 
experience with syphilis had been most unfavorable, 100 actual 
deaths occurring where 53 were expected. Dr. Rogers also 
discussed blood pressure tests and dwelt to a considerable ex- 
tent upon the diseases caused by high blood pressure. 

' Slips had been distributed among the members, and those 
who desired to do so wrote upon them questions in relation 
to the two addresses. Actuary Hunter and Dr. Rogers then 
‘answered the questions. 

; : North Dakota 

| The North Dakota association at its March meeting adopted 
a resolution endorsing the attitude of Insurance Commissioner 
Taylor, who is making an effort to secure, through legislation, 
the services of a State actuary. Wilbur Lawrence spoke upon 
“Organization and Its Benefits,” and George H. Olmsted‘ of 
Grand Forks, discussed “Insurance Legislation.” There was 
an informal discussion on both addresses. 

Oregon. 


With a splendid attendance the Oregon association held 
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its March meeting at the Commercial Club at Portland, and 
an interesting paper on “Twentieth Century Life Insurance 
in the United States” was read by Secretary Joseph H. Gray. 
One of the features of the program was an effort on the part 
of several members to insure the lives of their competitors. 
W. S. Raker, of the Northwestern Mutual, sold H. G. Col- 
ton, manager for the Massachusetts Mutual, a $5,000 ordinary 
life policy, and Horace Mecklem, of the New England Mutual, 
succeeded in inducing E. W. Amesbury, of the Northwestern 
Mutual, to take out a $10,000 20-year endowment. 


Members of the association were enthusiastic over their suc-. 
cess in instituting in the Portland Oregonian a department of 
educational articles on life insurance, which makes its ap- 
pearance once a week. 


Northwestern Insurance News states that the Oregon asso- 
ciation has not taken favorable action on the proposed second 
annual Northwest Insurance Congress. “This action was 
taken,” says Northwestern Insurance News, “after the mat- 
ter was passed upon adversely by the Oregon executive com- 
mittee, referring it back to the association, who in turn put 
it up to the general managers for their decision. These 
gentlemen, who were apparently overcome with the idea 
of an enormous amount of labor involved, to say nothing 
of a few paltry dollars of expenditure, once and for all dis- 
posed of the subject without batting an eye. Child’s play 
would be a dignified comparison of the action and argu- 
ments of the members of the Oregon association who have 
tried to nip the good work of the convention in the bud. 
The moral obligation to carry out the program of this con- 
vention with a determined effort to make it a success seems 
to have been lost sight of entirely by the Oregon Association 
of Life Underwriters, otherwise it would have expressed itself 
earlier in the game when the matter was first brought to its 
attention at the meeting following the Seattle Congress. At 
that time—last September, a report was made by those mem- 
bers who attended the Congress and no objection was raised; 
nothing but enthusiasm for the project being in evidence. 
Surely Tacoma and British Columbia were entitled to a 
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prompt, decisive answer at least not later than November, 
1913. Now it will be next to impossible for either of these 
associations to undertake the idea with any assurance of suc- 
cess due to the short period existing before the Congress is 
to convene. If any city can step in now and do as well as 
Seattle did or make any kind of a showing it will certainly 
not add any laurels to the Oregon association, that did not 
care to toil nor did not care to spin, and did not care to work 
because it did not think it could win.” 

Philadelphia. 

The April meeting of the Philadelphia association was held 
at the Adelphia Hotel. Letters of regret were read by Vice- 
president Eugene O. Mosier, who acted as toastmaster, from 
Ernest J. Clark, president of the national association, and Neil 
D. Sills, ex-president of the national association. 

Richard Y. Cook, president of the Guarantee Trust and 
Safe Deposit Co., was on the program for the subject, “Life 
Insurance, Its Relationship to Banking and General Busi- 
ness.” 

“T fear I will say but little along the lines that have been 
laid for me by your chairman. What I have to say will be 
social, rather than financial,’ said Mr. Cook. “It is wiser 
and better to take counsel of the moment. There is one thing 
that always happens and that is death. It is your mission 
to rob death of its greatest fear and draw into your sure 
protection those who are widowed and orphaned. 

“I would suggest to you that you never mistake activity 
for business. Do you not think our political rulers, in at- 
tempting to continue our Government, are mistaking activity 
for business when it is proposed that the State shall go into 
the insurance business? From long experience and the his- 
tory of nations, I am a firm believer in development of the 
individual.” 

Puget Sound. 

The Puget Sound association has made plans for a cam- 
paigi of education and publicity not only in Seattle, but 
throughout the State of Washington, to inform the public as 
to the injustice of the taxation of life insurance funds. Guy 
Withers, manager for the Equitable of New York, is chair- 
man of the committee which will have this work in hand. 

Richmond. 

With a large attendance, the Richmond association held 
its regular monthly meeting on the 6th inst. at the Business 
Men's Club. President E. M. Crutchfield presided. The 
reguiar business. session was preceded with luncheon. Thir- 
teen new members were admitted and four applications were 
received too late for action at the meeting. Mr. Crutchfield 
appointed the following Committee on Taxation: Samuel 
B. Love, Neil D. Sills, T. A. Cary, W. B. Cary, W. B. Free- 
man and A. O. Swink. 

Mr. Crutchfield called the attention of the members to the 
Cincinnati Convention Club, expressing the hope that the 
convention would be attended by a large delegation from 
Richmond. He then called upon the secretary to read the 
totals of business in the State of Virginia of the five home 
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companies and thirty-four foreign companies. Dr. Paul 


W. Howle, who is examiner for four companies doing busi- — 


ness in the city, was introduced and talked in an interesting 
fashion on the relation of the examiner to the company and 
to the field force. He described the instruments used in 
making examinations and the causes of high blood pressure. 
Rochester 

The Rochester association held its regular March meeting 
on the 18th of that month, and the following new members 
were admitted: Wm. E. Crossett, National Life of Vermont; 
Geo. S. Bush, Northwestern; Isaac Rosenbaum, Mutual Life, 
and W. H. Beers, Jr., Mutual Benefit. 


The challenge of the Syracuse association to a membership 


contest from March 31 to May 31, inclusive, was accepted, 
and a special committee of fifteen was appointed by the presi- 
dent to take charge of the matter. 

The proposed plan of institutional advertising of the Na- 
tional association was thoroughly discussed and a committee 
of three was appointed to confer with the general agents and 
managers, who in turn will take the matter up with their 
agents, in an endeavor to ascertain the consensus of opinion 
of the matter. The ethics of the business in competition and 
the question of when competition should cease was then the 
subject of an informal discussion. 

St. Louis. 

At the March meeting of the St. Louis association T. W. 
Van, of the Koken Barber Supply Co., delivered an excellent 
address on “Salesmanship.” Gustavus Tuckerman discussed 
“St. Louis and the Pageant,” and W. H. Bloomer, special 
agent of the Northwestern Mutual, had as his subject “The 
New Era of Agricultural Development and Rural Better- 
ment and Its Influence on Life Insurance.” 

Salina. ; 

The regular monthly meeting of the Salina association was 

held at Abilene on the 2d inst., and several new members 


were admitted. The members of the association were the 


guests of W. C. Wyandt, general agent of the Union Cen- 

tral of Cincinnati. In the afternoon the guests were given 

an automobile ride and at 6 o’clock a banquet was served in 

the Masonic Temple by the ladies of the Western Star. 
Springfield, Mo. 

The annual meeting of the Springfield association was held 
recently. Fifteen members were present. Officers were 
elected as follows: President, Marion A. Nelson, agency man- 
ager for the Equitable Life of New York; vice-president, 
John M. Stewart, district agent for the Northwestern Mutual; 
secretary, Melville E. Dark, district manager for the Illinois 
Life, and treasurer, Jake Marx, district manager for the John 
Hancock. William A. Banks was named as a member of 


the executive committee. The retiring officers are: President, 
Wm. A. Banks; vice-president, M. E. Dark; secretary, M. J. 


Thomas. and treasurer, Frank P. McAfee. 


The standing committee for the year will be appointed by 
the new president at the next regular monthly meeting. Five 
new members were balloted on and accepted. A vote of 
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thanks was given the retiring officers for their services during 
the past year. 

Plans were outlined for continuing the work of the asso- 
ciation in its efforts to raise the standard of life insurance as 
a profession, all applicants for membership agreeing to pur- 
sue only ethical methods in soliciting business; to aolish 
“twisting,” misrepresenting and other methods used by un- 
scrupulous agents; and to promote a general good fellowship 
among the agents doing business on the square. 

Syracuse 

Captain I. H. Wise, general secretary of the Syracuse 
Chamber of Commerce, was the principal speaker at the 
March meeting of the Syracuse association. Several new 
members were admitted. 

Tacoma. 

At the Olympus Hotel in Tacoma, the Tacoma association 
held a meeting on March 21. There was a series of five- 
minute talks on “How to Get More Business,’ after which 
the meeting was turned over to the representatives of the 
Bankers Life of Des Moines, who entertained with a mus‘cal 
program. 

Topeka. 

The Topeka association held its monthly meeting on March 
16. H. O. Garvey and C. A. Moore were the principal 
speakers. Charles DeForest, Massachusetts Mutual, Law- 
rence, Kan., was admitted to membership. 

Utica. 

The Utica association held its April meeting at the Frantz 
Inn. Routine business was transacted and arrangements were 
made for a meeting which will probably be held on the 28th 
inst. Prominent out-of-town speakers have been invited. It 
4s also decided to supply men representing this association 


as speakers on life insurance topics before church clubs or 
similar organizations in neighboring towns. 
Utah. 

A meeting of the Utah association was held in the Gold 
Room of the Commercial Club on the 4th inst., and devel- 
oped into a “ladies’ night.” President C. D. Kipp called upon 
Mrs. Done, wife of Insurance Commissioner Willard Done. 
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Mrs. Done proved equal to the occasion and related a num- 
ber of amusing anecdotes in connection with her husband’s 
work. Mrs. Done’s speech was such a success that Mr. Kipp 
then called upon Mrs. Elizabeth H. Coray, of the Salt Lake 
staff of the Equitable of New York. Mrs. Coray was not 
to be outdone by Mrs. Done and give in an entertaining 
manner a humorous story of certain prospects that she had 
written. Rev. Peter A. Simpkin, of the Phillips Congrega- 
tional Church, spoke briefly and advocated the payment of 
all death claims to widows on the instalment basis. Other 
talks were made by Mrs. Kipp, wife of the president; Miss 
Geransd, of the Continental Life, and State Treasurer O. V. 
Allen of Idaho. A committee on taxation was appointed, 
as follows: D. H. Livingston, New York Life, chairman; 
George D. Alder, National Life of Vermont; N. G. String- 
ham, Continental Life; Fred C. Hathaway, Mutual Life, and 
E. A. Ricker, Equitable Life. 


West Virginia. 


C. V. Taylor, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual, 
was the principal speaker at the March meeting of the West 
Virginia association. The subject of Mr. Taylor's address 
was “The Outlook for the Insurance Man.” The meeting 
was held at Wheeling on the 2Ist of March, 


Western Kentucky 


The newly organized Western Kentucky association met at 
Dixon on March 23. Those-present were as follows: A. W. 
Toy, Metropolitan Life; C. H. Nichols, Equitable Life; M. W. 
Bartlett, Metropolitan; C. H. Blackwell, Reliance Life; W. B. 
Snow, Mutual Benefit; R. L. Price, Columbia Life, and E. K. 
Coffman, Travelers of Hartford. 

Examiners FE. N. Rice, A. O. Williams and W. L. Wallace 
were made honorary members of the local body and agreed 
to lend their assistance in stamping out “flyer” insurance. The 


next meeting of this association will be held at Dixon on 
May 1. 





A Favorable Agency Contract 


under whicha 
man can work 
with satisfac- 
tion and profit 


—that’s the 
Prudential 
contract. 


Write us 
about an agency. 








THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incerporated as a Stoek Company by the State of New Jersey. 





A Big First Quarter! 


January, February and March each far 
exceeded in new business the same 
months in 1913. And this first quarter 
rolled up the biggest total of any first 
quarter in the Company’s history. Rea- 
sons: Up-to-date policy contracts, low 
net cost, Company’s reputation, satisfied 
and prosperous representatives. Have 
you met the Massachusetts Mutual in 
competition? Would you like to meet it 
as one of its representatives? 


Occasionally we have a general agency 
opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 


AETNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


April, 1914. 





Participating and Non-Participating 


Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 





Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 








Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 


factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad- 
dress: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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To the Officers and Members of 


Local Associations: 


The officers of the National body are very anxious that all Local 
Associations devote their June meetings to discussion of, and raising 
funds for, the Education and Conservation movement in accordance with 
circular letters sent out and information published elsewhere in this issue. 


The Education and Conservation movement is no longer a theory. It 


is, in very fact, a part of the bone and sinew of our splendid organization. 


We have in reality reduced many, undoubtedly the largest, of the 
problems confronting the agent in Life Insurance to a practical educa- 
tional and advertising basis. 

That this campaign carries with it that which will actually accomplish 
a tremendous service to the policyholders should not be overlooked at 
this time. . 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has the reputation 
of doing things. 

We are now committed to this great work, the best solution of which 
calls for our broadest consideration and most liberal co-operation in both 
effort and financial support. 

Please, therefore, make your June meeting a red-letter day for your- 
selves, the National body and in behalf of humanity. 


ERNEST J. CLARK, 
{ President National Association of Life Underwriters. 


| WARREN M. HORNER, 


| Chairman Committee on E.ducation and Conservation. 
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LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS REQUESTED TO DEVOTE JUNE MEETINGS TO 
EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION MOVEMENT. | 





NATIONAL COMMITTEE, THROUGH CHAIRMAN WARREN M. HORNER, SENDS OUT 
LITERATURE EXPLAINING DETAILS IN CONNECTION WITH MODIFIED PLANS 
APPROVED BY EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


Mr. Horner’s Latest Utterance on the Subject as Delivered Before Several Local Associations in 
the Middle West. Review of the Propaganda from its Inception Shows Great Progress Made. 


With regard to the announcement of the Committee on Ed- 
ucation and Conservation, appearing on the front page of this 
number, following will be found the text of two circular fet- 
ters recently sent out by Warren M. Horner, chairman of 
the committee. The letters in question require little comment; 
they are practically self-explanatory. While intended for 
members of the National Executive Committee and sub- 
scribers to the fund, they clearly elucidate the present plans 
of the committee as approved at the recent meeting of the 
latter committee, and members of local associations now have 
an opportunity to acquaint themselves with the present status 
of the matter before the subject is discussed at the June meet- 
ings of their respective associations. 

The first letter reads: 

Minneapolis, Minn., April 30, 1914. 
To Members of the Executive Committee, 
National Association of Life Underwriters: 


“A preliminary circular was sent you announcing the mail- 
ing of the prospectus to aid in raising funds for the educa- 
tion and conservation movement, in accordance with the 
action of the Executive Committee in adopting the report 
of the Education and Conservation Committee as endorsed 
by the Executive Council in the recent mid-year meeting of 
the Executive Committee in New York. 

President Clark has directed (he used the word “direct’”) 
that each member of the Executive Committee assume the 
responsibility for prompt and favorable action in regard to 
the important work of the national body. 


Local Campaigns. 


“So many associations desired to promote their own local 
campaigns, or at least have the disposition of the major por- 
tion of the funds collected, that the present plant of each as- 
sociation retaining 75 per cent. of the funds raised and send- 
ing the remaining 25 per cent. to the National Association 
was decided upon as the most practical, workable plan. 


“This is especially true because the uniformity, or institu- 
tional idea, of the campaign is retained by the National As- 
sociation having the institutional advertisements or human 
interest stories written in accordance with the prospectus as 
sent you, copies of these advertisements to be sent in dupli- 
cate to each association. 


“This present action is entirely in accord with recommenda- 
tions of the committee over a year ago in its circular letter 
to the companies as to the method of blanketing the country, 
with the exception that the local papers and mediums selected, 
and the publication of educational matter other than the in- 
stitutional advertisements is left to the local associations. 


“It should be clearly understood by the local associations 
that the 25 per cent. going to the national body is in no sense 
a gratuitous offering. An enormous saving to the local as- 
sociations is effected by one preparation of copy being utilized 
by eighty-six associations. The further advantage to each 
association is gained by this copy in its completed form being 
the result of the work of the best copy-writer obtainable, 
edited and re-edited by the officers and Executive Council 
of the Nationa{ Association, including the members of the 
committee. Never forgetting the fact that we in this manner 
avoid the scattering effect of the conglomerate, and harness 
the real latent forces in the life insurance by uniformity, 


“Furthermore, the idea should be driven home that the Na- 
tional Association does not use the 25 per cent. turned over 
to it just in preparing copy. Some of this money is abso- 
lutely essential in the educational work of the committee 
which, through the able support and leadership of President 
Clark, has gone forward with such growing effectiveness, the 
present year. 


“In addition, it is the purpose to publish the institutional 
advertisements in national mediums, including probably the 
Saturday Evening Post, one review publication and one gen- 
eral publication, together with a woman’s magazine, or maga- 
zines, and a national farm publication, as funds will permit 
and the Executive Council later decides. 


“The committee feels, and its judgment is endorsed by Presi- 
dent Clark and the Executive Council, that too much stress 
cannot be laid upon the educational value of this entire cam- 
paign in maintaining uniformity throughout the country.” 

Note Mr. Clark’s own statement in a letter to W. D. Mead, 
president of the Puget Sound association, in response to an 
inquiry and referring to the recent action in New York: 


The Final Basis. 


“We boiled the proposition down to a final basis, and it 
was unanimously approved by the Council and Executive 
Committee. The kernel of it was the establishing of the most 
perfect co-operation possible between the National Educa- 
tion and Conservation Committee and the local committees 
in the respective associations; 75 per cent. of the subscrip- 
tions from local associations, to be used by the associations in 
a local application of the institutional advertising program, 
and 25 per cent. to be contributed for the use of the national 
committee in employing specialists for the writing of insti- 
tutional advertising copy, and furnishing the same to al 
local associations for such use as dictated by their peculiar 
needs and requirements, and for such additional advertising 
in national mediums as the funds in question may permit.” 

“We are not, however, attempting to control action of loca 
associations with respect to the expenditure of the 75 pet 
cent. in any campaign they may inaugurate, or matter they 
may publish as more directly bearing upon their local com 
ditions.” 

“We do now know that in the preparation of the institutiona 
copy which will be sent them as outlined in the prospectus 
and in the purely educational work of the National Asso 
ciation, and in publication in national mediums of institutional 
copy, the local associations and each individual member there 
of will obtain value received over and over again for the 2% 


"per cent. turned over to the National Association. 


“The commitee finds in a number of instances that, notwith 
standing the widespread comment which has been given ow 
from the committee and in other quarters, a great many art 
unfamiliar with the real scope and purpose of the work, “Tix 
suggestion is made that any members of local associations whic 
desire additional information should write to. Secretary En 
sign for copies of Lire Assocration News which have cot: 
tained editorials, resolutions and addresses with respect to the 
work, or obtain a copy of Rough Notes of Nov. 27, 1913, whict 
contains, in an illuminated issue, a full history of this move 
ment, or to the chairman of this committee, in Minneapolis 
for printed pamphlets in relation to the work, 7 
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| “This circular is addressed to the members of the executive 
jae ittee because of the familiarity of those members who 
attended the meeting in New York with just what is proposed. 
i This is no affront to either the presidents and secretaries of 
the local associations or members of the local education and 
/comservation committees, who are also mailed copies, all of 
“whom we hope, in fact know, will put their shoulders to the 
wheel and see that there is no further delay in this great work. 


| “The work of the education and conservation movement has 
“now reached such a state of advancement that every agent, 
| general and special, over the United States who refuses to 
“give his mite is going to be in the unenviable position of ob- 
_taining something for nothing, and, in fact, a great deal for 
nothing. And if he does contribute he is going to get the 
most for his five, ten, fifteen, twenty, twenty-five, fifty, one 
‘hundred or five hundred dollars that he ever received in his 
life as a business investment. This entirely aside from the 
enormous service to be rendered the insuring public and their 
dependents by this nation-wide campaign of education. 
Basis of Contributions. 

“The basis of contribution should be five cents (5c.) per 
|thousand for each agent, general agent, manager or special 
‘agent. General agents should give on the basis of their entire 
_ production, because such duplication will not swell the fund 
to too great proportions. Salaried managers can give on the 
‘basis of personal production and get their men to come in and 
ater obtain additional allowances direct from their companies 
for the National Association funds. 


“We presume everyone understands that the trade-mark will 
-accompany the advertisements as published locally or in na- 
‘tional mediums and is to be used as a button or on cards and 
| stationery, as may be deemed advisable by those contributing, 
to identify them with the movement. This method does not 
detract from the institutional or educative nature of the copy, 
| but cannot help being of great value to any alert agent. 

“Respectfully submitted, 
“Warren M. Horner, Chairman, 
“Education and Conservation Committee. 
“Approved and action recommended. 
“ERNEST J. CLarK, President, 


“National Association of Life Underwriters.” 
_ The second letter is as follows: 

“The enclosed circular letter to the members of the executive 
committee of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
in regard to the recent action of the executive committee in 
New York is self-explanatory. 

/ Old Subscriptions Canceled. 

“This action, as you will see, automatically cancels your sub- 
‘scription as directly payable to the National Association. But 
it is earnestly hoped and expected that you will reaffirm your 
_ pledge through your local association and immediately upon 
“receipt of this communication get in touch with your executive 

committee member, who has in his possession the prospectus, 
‘which we know will interest you, and use your influence and 
co-operation—which we have appreciated so much—in obtain- 
‘ing general co-operation of your association members. 
“Those who remitted cash will receive their money back from 
_ the National Association treasury just as soon as the funds 
are available, about which there will probably be some slight 
, delay because of the lamentable death of Mr. Dale. 
“The committee feels justified in requesting (and we know that 
1s the desire and hope of everyone in attendance at the recent 
“meeting in New York, almost toa man) that you individually 
give us your most earnest co-operation and support, even to 
the extent of visiting personally those in your locality, to 
bring about prompt and general support of the education and 
, conservation movement at this time. : 

“We believe that the greater public trust and public under- 
- standing and resultant better service to policyholders and 
. agents which will be engendered by this movement will pro- 
_duce results in enhancing the condition of one field of en- 
deavor never before experienced in the history of human insti- 


tutions. 
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The necessity of a country-wide campaign of institutional 
advertising is so apparent and the benefits which will accrue 
from it are so many, that in order to do full justice to the 
propaganda, we append the salient features of Mr. Horner’s 
latest utterance. The excerpts are from an address he recent- 
ly delivered before several of the Middle West associations. 

“Rufus M. Potts, Superintendent of Insurance of the State 
of Illinois, is credited with this statement: 


“Tt became a necessity for him to have insurance, next 
in importance to religion. He emphasized the special 
need of insurance education in the schools. The reason 
for the present imperfect insurance conditions was chiefly 
a lack of public knowledge of insurance fundamentals, 
and a consequent failure to appreciate its sphere and 
service.’ ” 


“We will all agree, I think, with Mr. Potts, that next to re- 
ligion and the air we breathe and the food we eat, life in- 
surance is the most important thing in the world to-day. 


“It is self-evident that insurance education in the schools 
and higher institutions of learning is a crying need. We know 
that he has stated a fact in declaring that imperfect insur- 
ance conditions are the result of the lack of public knowl- 
edge of insurance fundamentals and a due appreciation of its 
sphere and service. 


A Fact; Not a Theory. 

“Commissioner Potts stated a fact, not a theory. There is 
a lack of understanding of insurance fundamentals and there 
is a consequent failure to appreciate its sphere and service. 
Insurance education in the public schools will take care of 
the younger generation, but we are dealing with the adult pop- 
ulation and not.school children, only as a future consideration. 

“A careful reading of the resolution as adopted by the Na- 
tional Association at Memphis in 1912, and comment center- 
ing round that resolution, will disclose the fact that the edu- 
cation and conservation movement contemplates more than 
education in the schools and higher institutions. That it 
contemplates more than an institutional advertisement wide- 
ly published over the country to educate the men and women 
who are chiefly concerned in the present day operations. That 
it contemplates the correction of the evil of loans on policies. 

“It does now, and has from the start, contemplated the ideas 
of conservation of health, conservation of insurance written, 
conservation of the policy-holders’ interests through helping 
to solve the problems of taxation and legislation, and stand- 
ardization through better education and training of agents, and 
the inculcating of higher purposes throughout the entire field 
representation as embraced in the National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


Establishment of a Bureau. 

“Tn holding tenaciously to the idea of an institutional cam- 
paign of education and conservation through the estab- 
lishment of a bureau which shall have in charge the many 
things enumerated, including the publication of an institution- 
al advertisement, and in the direction of other matters to 
grow out of the establishment of such a bureau, I am not 
just interested in a hobby, or endeavoring to place laurel 
wreaths about the brows of this committee. 

“The contentions for a united campaign as a ground work 
are supported by the ‘history of all world movements in Gov- 
ernment and business, and by religion itself. 

“Tn other words, the real advance of the Christian religion 
was the visualizing of a universal being in one God, and as 
might be added, intensified by the coming of Christ. 

“The Government of the United States, in the centralized 
authority at Washington and in its blanket control of its 
whole people with the State and local government, is another 
good illustration. Without this centralized control, confusion 
would result. 

“The life insurance business, which in reality means a human 
agency engaged in the conservation of human life, in this 
present day of enlightenment, and in its own advancement to 
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enormous proportions, is absolutely misunderstood by 90 per 
cent. of the people, and only partially understood by the re- 
maining 10 per cent. 

“There is an unnatural and unnecessary aloofness toward 
the business and the agent by the public at large. It requires 
a superhuman effort to bring into the ranks of the business a 
young man of proper business and social caste—a college 
graduate or otherwise—who is at the threshold of his busi- 
ness life. 

“The business, as exemplified by the companies and their 
field forces, has been notoriously conspicuous for its lack of 
any common plane of endeavor. The companies have never 
yet come together in any considerable numbers as working 
unitedly for any constructive measure. 

Of Equal Interest to All. 

“We believe that the things proposed by the education and 
conservation movement are of equal interest to all companies 
and all agents. That an enormous service will be rendered 
the policy-holders and the business by this unified campaign 
of enlightenment. That for a small fraction of what com- 
panies are spending in useless literature and in advertising 
and similar campaigns of their own, a hundred times more 
good can be accomplished. That it will make more profitable 
and efficacious company advertising, or local or individual 
campaigns. 

“One company this year in publishing its annual statement, 
spent approximately $20,000. 

“T submit the statement to any advertising expert for cor- 
rection, that a double page ad in the Saturday Evening Post, 
costing $11,000, a human interest story about life insurance, 
would have done that company more good than that for 
which it paid $20,000. It would have served .equally weil all 
companies, and what is better, would have rendered an untold 
service to the insuring public. 

“Much good has already accrued to the life insurance busi- 
ness as a result of the education and conservation movement 
in more intensified attention to education and in greater pub- 
licity through giving human interest matter to the press, and 
through some local campaigns, all of which serve a purpose, 
and some of which have been very successful. 

“For the reasons stated, I would be glad to have those who 
desire to institute local campaigns abide the launching of the 
national institutional advertisement. In this way, you will 
not only have the assistance of the interest aroused and ad- 
vantages gained by the national compaign, but the bureau of 
the National Association will greatly aid and help unify each 
local campaign; never, of course, interfering with the things 
in a local campaign, which must bear a local aspect. 


Opposed to Names of Agents or Companies. 


“T am unalterably opposed to any local or unified campaign 
where the names of companies or agents are used. Consult 
any advertising expert, whose judgment can be relied upon, 
and you will never do this. 

“Have your national campaign and your local campaign, if 
you wish, but keep them both institutional, non-partisan and 
educative, and when you want to advertise your company or 
yourself, do it straight from the shoulder as a partisan propo- 
sition.” 

In view of the wide-spread interest in the education and 
conservation movement, we shall endeavor to give chrono- 
logically a brief review of the development of the germ idea. 
The necessity of a unified campaign upon the part of the en- 
tire insurance fraternity was not entirely new to Mr. Horner, 
as he had been enabled io rather accurately determine the 
state of the public mind in regard to reading insurance mat- 
ter of human interest, through publishing in the Bellman, of 
Minneapolis, human interest advertisements to promote the 
advancement of his own agency. These advertisements were 
so prolific with actual results, that in an address before the 
Chicago association, on August 30, 1911, he made the follow- 
ing declaration: 
There is grave necessity for companies to come together, 
and managers as well, in a spirit of compromise and get- 
together policy upon the question of ethics as applied to 
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life insurance. I believe the National Association should, 

in fact, it is imperative that it does, construct a platform ~ 

along these lines, and give wide publicity to its action in 

both the public and insurance press, as well as through a 

campaign of well conducted publicity upon the part of its 

members through advertisements, literature and personal 
touch with the laymen. There is grave responsibility 
upon the shoulders of the officers and agency members of 
our standard legal reserve companies in the demand for 
them to come together upon some common plane of un- 
derstanding in the things mentioned and in the necessity — 
for a unified idea on the question of control of life insur- 
ance and incorporation of new companies. 

At the Chicago convention, which occurred two months 
later, he was convinced that notwithstanding the fine pur- 
poses of the National Association, it had one weak point 
standing out in bold relief, and that was an inherent weak- 
ness from the whole institution of legal reserve life insurance 
—the lack of any systematic and adequate campaign of edu- 
cating the public. Therefore, it was largely through Mr. Hor- 
ner’s efforts that the convention adopted the following reso- 
lution, which resolution marks the point where the National 
Association began to realize the importance of a non-partisan 
advertising campaign. 


Action at Chicago Convention. 


Resotvep, That the National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters endorse the movement for conservation of 
health, and all that makes for favorable life insurance 
publicity and larger social service from life insurance 
companies and their representative to policy-holders and 
the public at large; and that each member of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association do all in his personal power 
to forward these movements. ' 
From the Chicago convention on to the present day, the 

idea has been expanding. Indeed, in but a brief time it de- 
veloped from its embryonic stage into a full-fledged propa- 
ganda with a definite purpose in view. Said Mr. Horner on 
June 18, 1912, in Philadelphia: 

It is up to the National Association to take the initia- 
tive in starting a bureau (I believe it should be a part 
of that organization) for the proper and thorough dis- 
semination of information and progressive ideas of life 
insurance to the people of this country. This movement 
should originate and be conducted by the agents who 
know the needs, but in co-operation with the companies 
who should supply the funds. { 

The bureau to be a publicity, advertising and conserva- 
tion campaign merged in one organization. | 

A bureau of this character could and should embrace 
both the conservation of health and conservation of in- 
surance written. The companies would obtain greater re- 
sults at less outlay than by separate action. r 
And again in Pittsburgh on March 2 of the same year, h¢ 

said, in part: : ‘ 
Public in Receptive Mood. { 

From personal talks and correspondence with publish- 
ers and editorial writers, I am satisfied that they, like the — 
public, are in a receptive mood toward all matters in rela- } 
tion to life insurance. | 

lt is undoubtedly true that their co-operation will not 
come entirely gratuitously. This does not mean that w 
need to buy editorial space, but it does mean that compa- 
nies and managers of agencies must indulge in more adver- _ 
tising. My own view is that a reasonable amount of - 
money can be spent in this direction which in actual and 
collateral results will be enormously beneficial to the bus: 
ness. 

This is a subject which calls for unity of purpose and 
unity of action to bring about unity of accomplishmen' 
It was at the Memphis convention in October, 1912, tl 

the National Association adopted the following resolution 

Whereas, The institution of life insurance, as conducted © 
by our standard American companies, occupies a com-— 
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| manding position in comparison with all world move- 
ments in its economic and beneficient relation to human- 


al Whereas, The comparative newness of the system and 
s rapid growth have prevented a proper understanding 

of the importance of the business both in its relation to 

the public and as a vocation, and : 

| Whereas, The companies and managing agents deserve 

/ unusual credit for building a structure of such enduring 


|} qualities that plays so great a part in equalizing business 


| conditions and in its amelioration of mankind, but higher 


| standards can be reached in the employment of agents 


and in the methods used in field work, and 
_ Whereas, The business calls for the highest type of man- 


|‘ hood and salesmanship in field work, and 
» . . ee : 
. Whereas, There are agents in certain localities who in- 


dulge in practices which detract from the high ideals of 
life insurance, and 

_ Whereas, The public is equally culpable with the irre- 
sponsible agent from a moral and legal standpoint in so- 


‘ liciting rebates as well as in not co-operating with these 


agents who are exercising integrity and efficiency in their 
endeavor to render better service, and 
_ Whereas, There are unlimited opportunities for stand- 
ardizing the business by adopting new and scientific meth- 
ods, and 
’ Whereas, The business of life insurance needs the serv- 
ice of, and offers untold opportunities for young men of 
_ high ethical standards and ability, and 
_ Whereas, Business and corporation life insurance has 
become well established and the amount of life insurance 
written by the standard companies is only about 15 per 
cent of the amount that could be written, and 
_ Whereas, This association has repeatedly reiterated its 
_ stand as unalterably opposed to rebates, twisting of poli- 
/ cies and agents and given wide publicity to the fact that 


| any agent is not worthy of confidence of the business pub- 


lic, nor ethically fit to be considered a representative life 
insurance agent who indulges in any of these practices 
‘or who preys in any way upon a competitor and does not 
secure business by self-inaugurated plans of work. There- 
fore, be it 
_ReEsotyep, That the president of this association ap- 
point a committee of five with power to confer with 
like committees of any other insurance bodies, to devise 
ways and means for greater publicity in life insurance, 
for some non-partisan campaign of advertising and con- 
servation, and for a concerted movement to inaugurate a 
campaign of education through lectures or addresses and 
through general adoption of educational opportunities for 
the younger generation. 
_ Resorvep, That the adoption of this resolution carry 
with it the power to act on any plan approved by the ex- 
cutive council of this association whether in conjunction 
with such other bodies or an independent movement in- 
augurated by this association. 


Pu Definite Plans Evolved. 


At a specially called meeting of the Executive Council of 
he National Association on November 9, 1912, the Committee 
om Education and Conservation reported to the effect that 


among other things “The committee has made definite plans 


0 promote the campaign of non-partisan advertising and the 
‘stablishment of life insurance educational facilities and for 
so-operation with similar committees for local associations 
ind other insurance bodies.” 


_ Mr. Horner, as chairman of the committee, again addressed 
‘he Chicago association on November 21, 1912, and in Feb- 
‘uary, 1913, a letter was sent out to the companies, which 





| in part as follows: 


, _ The committee believes from its investigation that the 
_ campaign proposed is advisable, because: (1) It will edu- 
: Bee the public as to the benefits of life insurance; (2) it 
) will give them valuable information in the matter of se- 





lecton of policies; (3) it will cure to a large extent the 
unnatural and unnecessary aloofness upon the part of the 
public toward life insurance and the life insttrance agent; 
(4) it will give the public valuable information in re- 
gard to taxation and insurance laws; (5) it will aid ma- 
terially in the matters of (a) conservation of insurance 
written, and (b) in the conservation of health: (6) it 
will result in better service all along the line to the public, 
the companies, and the agents, and result in raising the 
standard of the whole agency system; (7) when this cam- 
paign is thoroughly launched the agents will find it twice 
as easy to sell insurance; (8) it will make dollars spent 
for partisan advertising bring far greater returns; and 
finally, (9) it will result in a permanent bureau of great 
and lasting benefit to the whole institution of legal re- 
serve insurance, and (10) this bureau can become a part or 
adjunct of the president’s association or a bureau separate 
from any other body. 

We believe it is advisable to spend $100,000 in the year 
1913. Five cents (5c) per thousand on the basis of the 
paid-for business written in the year 1912 will supply the 
desired amount. 

The companies can easily save the small amount re- 
quired from their present advertising and printing bills. 


Word ‘Publicity’? Discarded. 


At the mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association in April, 1913, the work of the Educa- 
tion and Conservation Committee was endorsed, and while it 
was further recommended that the word “publicity” be dis- 
carded, it was also decided to continue using the expression 
“non-partisan.” 

The Pacific Coast was by no means neglected, for Mr. Hor- 
ner delivered an exhaustive address on the possibilities of the 
movement on June 2, 1913, before the Pacific Northwest In- 
surance Congress. That great progress had been made in 
the interim was made evident at the Atlantic City convention, 
held September 16, 17 and 18, 1918. In connection with 
definite plans for the raising of funds, the committee, through 
its chairman, Mr. Horner, made the following statements: 

Is education in life insurance necessary? Is an intelli- 
gent use of printer’s ink imperative? Do you want to 
combine all these things in a spirit of common brother- 
hood, or shall we continue to tear at each other’s throats 
and let other world movements stand by and jeer at our 
ox-cart methods, and the people remain in ignorance of 
the true functions of sound life insurance? 


What It Is Worth. 


If you are an agent writing $200,000 a year, is it not 
worth $10 a year to you? If you are writing $300,000, is 
it not worth $15 a year to you, and if you are writing 
$400,000, is it not worth $20, and if you are writing $500,- 
000, is it not worth $25? If you are the head of an 
agency organization and you are writing $1,000,000, is it 
not worth $50 a year to you, and if you are writing $2,- 
000,000, is it not worth $100 a year, and if you are writing 
$5,000,000, is it not worth $250, and if you are writing 
$10,000,000, is it not worth $500 to you? 

Much work has been done and lines well laid to carry 
this plan of general education in life insurance and insti- 
tutional advertising in life insurance to a practical and 
successful fruition. You and other insurance men over 
the United States are given the opportunity to come to- 
gether in a spirit of common brotherhood in rendering 
an enormous service to your fellowmen and, coincident 
with this service to ‘humanity, you are given the oppor- 
tunity to increase your incomes and raise the great pro- 
fession in which you are engaged to its true position in. 
the world’s work. , 
At the meeting of the Executive Council on October 6, 1913, 

at Pittsburgh, a special report of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Conservation was unanimously endorsed. The 
recommendations of this report were that the committee be 


Or 





authorized to proceed under the control of the Executive 
Council to have a textbook written, to be used in the cam- 


paign of education, and that it also be authorized to arrange 


definite programs in various institutions of learning. The 
fourth, fifth and sixth paragraphs of this report are too im- 
portant to-permit of a summary. They are therefore quoted: 
4th. That both the matter of education and the pub- 
lishing of an institutional advertisement involving a series 
of human interest articles of fact and interest to the peo- 
ple, together with the raising of funds for the same be 
conducted entirely for the present by the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, and that there be no scat- 
tering by local subsidiary campaigns other than in co- 
operation with the national body, other than such individ- 
ual campaigns as may be deemed advisable by local as- 
sociations as independent of and separate from the na- 
tional campaign. 


5th. The committee further recommended the early 
publication of four or six of the institutional advertise- 
ments, one of which is to be upon the subject of taxa- 
tion at as early a date as is in keeping with due business 
procedure. This recommendation is made with great ear- 
nestness on the part of your committee because it be- 
lieves that such action will properly visualize the efficacy 
of the whole proposition of the practical value to the peo- 
- ple and the business of life insurance of publishing these 
human interest articles. Arrangements have been made to 
have these articles prepared without cost to this associa- 
tion. The committee is strongly imbued with the fact 
that the companies who have not been in favor of this 
proposition and the agents who do not understand it will 
by the publication of these additional articles have pho- 
tographed upon their mind exactly what the education 
and conservation movement through the institutional ad- 
vertisements intends and will accomplish. 
6th. Finally, the committee recommends that a partial 
call for funds be made through the local associations for 
the contribution of managers only to defray the expenses 
of this initial campaign. That the companies who have al- 
ready given pledges and all other companies be given to 
understand that the National Association invites their 
contributions and co-operation in behalf of this great 
work, but that a general campaign for raising funds be 
deferred until stich time as the real merit of the idea be 
established and photographed upon the minds by this 
initial campaign. The committee is satisfied that the 
first call will bring sufficient funds from the managers 
over the United States to defray the expenses of what is 
contemplated in the recommendations for the present. 
No individual, even those who are the most earnest in the 
support of the work of conservation and education and 
the most sanguine of the scope of the movement for the 
future can properly visualize the value to the public and 
the business of these institutional advertisements until 
they have seen them in print, and unless they can be so 
written upon the subject of taxation, loans, surrenders, 
income insurance, old age insurance and business or cor- 
poration life insurance and covering the broad economics 
of life insurance they will not be published at all. This 
recommendation of visualizing the idea by publishing 
some of the articles in advance is not alone the earnest 
judgment of the committee, but is predicated upon the 
very best advice of shrewd advertisers who can have no 
possible interest in this campaign directly or indirectly. 
When the committee was appointed at Memphis, its mem- 
bers were Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh; Jules Girardin, 
Chicago; Hon. T. C. Thompson, Chattanooga; Louis L. Hop- 
kins, New York City, and Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis; 
Mr. Horner being chairman. Owing to the fact that Mr. 
Thompson was Mayor of Chattanooga, and could not well 
afford to give the necessary time to the committee, Hubert H. 
Ward, of Portland, Ore., a former president of the National 
Association was named in his place at the Atlantic City con- 
vention, 
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THE FIELD AND THE AGENT, 


Great Possibilities and Opportunities for Field Rep 
sentatives, Especially for College Men Who 
Willing to Assume the Increasing Responsi Eg 


bilities of the Business. 


This article is the text of a lecture delivereii. 
May 12, 1914, by National President Ernest J. Clark 
before the University of Cincinnati. While intend. led 
for college men, it contains a wealth of interesti 
facts and statistics. The new agent will be encou 
aged by reviewing the opportunities for field work 
cited by Mr. Clark.—Editor’s Note. 


If I am correctly informed, this evening's lecture 
tutes the tenth of a course on life insurance which 
have had the opportunity of attending singe September 
1913. I can assure you that it gives to me much pleasun 
be able to participate in this course of instruction for 
benefit, covering as it does the primary essentials rega 
the great institution of life insurance, its principles, co 
and benefits, so far as a course of lectures so necessarih 
ited in number will permit. 


The subject for the evening is: 
“The Field and the Agent :” 
(1) Possibilities of the Field. 
(2) Increasing Responsibilities of the Agent. 
(3) Demand for College Men. 


As I have not had the pleasure of hearing the nine precedi 
lectures, and even though they were on different su 
than that assigned to me, yet owing to the natural int 
pendent relationship between those questions pertaining 
the field and the agent and the subjects previously dis 
I may find it necessary to trespass occasionally on the s su 
matter which might appear to belong more properly to 
mer discussions. 


Possibilities of the Field. _ #3 


In considering the first sub-division of this question, na 
“Possibilities of the Field,” let us take a brief view of w 
the agent has already accomplished in the life insurance 
thereby placing us in better position to consider future po 
bilities. ; 

The institution of life insurance as it exists to-day is ¢o 
paratively new, having had its entire growth in this co 
during the past seventy years. There was, it is true, 
slight insurance activity prior to the above date, but so 
in extent as not to be worth mentioning. We may co 
therefore, that progressive American life insurance 
beginning in 1843. In 1870 there were 71 companies, 
there were 112, in 1910 there were 181 and on Deceml be 
1913, there were 239 legal reserve companies reporiaal z 
various State Insurance departments, with admitted 
of $4,814,224 987 ; 37,804,432 policies in force, aggregat 
114,678,546, and distributed over 25,000,000 lives. The 
income of these companies in 1913 was $976,562,592, < 
paid out during the year $479,866,556 in death claims, 
endowments, dividends and surrender values. 


Who made all this wonderful record possible? The 
not the officer or medical director. When you pause 
sider the real meaning of all this to the social and econo 
life of the United States you cannot but be impressed 
the most profound respect for this great institution 0: 
insurance and the dignity with which the profession 01 
insurance is clothed. Such have been not only the p D 
bilities of the past, but these are some of the actual # 
fully realized. 
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Notwithstanding the magnitude of these figures and the 
valuable services already extended to 25,000,000 policy- 
olders in this country by the life insurance agents of the 
|!mited States, which can never be calculated in dollars and 
| ants, life insurance has been undergoing many changes dur- 
jg the past twenty years especially, a process of rapid evolu- 
ion if you please, with the result that it stands to-day as the 
eatest bulwark against adversity caused through the ravages 
f death and financial reverses ever conceived by the mind of 
ian—shorn of those objectionable features at one time criti- 
ised, and controlled in the field by an agency force which is 
Lominated by lofty ideals and a consciousness that the life 
f the agent is essentially one of service. 


: Individual Life Values. 

‘You have doubtless had explained to you in former lec- 
}ares the scientific relationship of life insurance to the life 
alue of the individual. There is nothing so valuable to a 
tate or the Nation as the life values of its citizens, and as all 
‘nese life values must ultimately be destroyed by death, it is 
nly through the medium of life insurance in its varying forms 
aat the family can be saved the irreparable loss which must 
‘ooner or later be caused by death of the one on whom the 
rife, children and possibly an important business enterprise 
re dependent. 

Our American people carry more than twice as much life 
I aa as all the rest of the world combined. We have 





ne best insurance companies, the highest grade agency force 
nd no profession or business has ever attained such remark- 
ble growth and usefulness in the same space of time, and 
‘et our $21,114,678,546 of legal reserve life insurance covers 
hss than 7 per cent. of the life values of our insurable risks 
4 this country, which are estimated at $350,000,000,000. Think 
lf it, gentlemen, that notwithstanding all that has been done 
li the building of this great institution, there should be seven- 
ee ana one-half times as much insurance in force in order 
) adequately cover the insurable life values in the United 
‘tates, all of which will be destroyed within the next seventy 
ears. 

Fire insurance covers a possible contingency only, and yet 
2 per cent. of the combustile property of the United States is 
isured against destruction by fire, whereas the most important 
f all classified values is protected against the positive and ul- 
imate destruction by death to the extent of but 7 per cent. 
|could there be a more unlimited field of activity for young 
yen standing on the threshold of a future professional life, 
s many of you gentlemen are at the present time? 


No Abatement in Growth. 


' There is no evidence of any abatement in the growth of 
ife insurance. On the contrary, its field of operations is con- 
tantly broadening, for so long as life is uncertain and valued 
nd men have families they love, business to protect and old 
ge to provide for, life insurance must have an ever increasing 
eld of activity, especially in view of the constant increase in 
opulation and the wealth of the country and the increasing 
amiliarity with the principles and necessities of life insur- 
ce in its varying forms by the insuring public. 

Again life insurance has a distinct advantage over.the pro- 
jessions of law and medicine, as so long a course of special 
yraining behind college walls is not required; there is no 
} satay for books, instruments, renting of offices, purchasing 
i. £ supplies, and then waiting possibly for years before a luc- 
| ative clientele can be developed in accordance with the ethics 
\r professionalism which must, according to the recognized 
ustom, regulate the establishing of a legal or medical prac- 
ice. If at all fitted and prepared for the profession of life 
jasurance, the agent, because of his ability to pursue both 
| ctively and aggressively his work in the field, will be able to 
jaake a fair income during the first year of his work and in- 
| reasing experience and clientage, combined with his renewal 
ommissions, will give to him a rapidly increasing income, 
vhich should be most substantial before the young theological, 
edical or law student is even ready to begin his professional 
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The income of the life insurance agent, other than industrial, 
has been found, according to statistics, to be superior on the 
average to that of other professions, notwithstanding the less 
amount of expenditure in both time and money in securing 
his professional training. There is no calling in which the 
familiar maxim that “There is always room at the top” applies 
with greater force than that of life insurance, for well- 
trained, capable and experienced men are to-day in greater 
demand by home offices and general agencies, than any other 
class of specialists in the world, and such men, if aggressive, 
self-reliant and courageous, must of necessity go to the top. 


The life insurance agent of to-day is undoubtedly the most 
independent of all professional men. He is not tied down to 
an office or bound by red-tape; he is the master of his own 
movements, and as stated by a certain author, “playing when 
he pleases and working when he chooses, but he must choose 
to work if he expects to succeed.” 


Expert Opinions. 


The follewing opinions with respect to the possibilities of 
the field are quoted from some of the most successful insur- 
ance men in this country, and I wish to commend most heartily 
these opinions to all young men who contemplate entering life 
insurance as their life’s work. 


“There is no profession in which it is possible for a man 
without capital to achieve such financial success as in life in- 
surance; in no other occupation can a man without any re- 
sources other than brains, training, energy and industry se- 
cure so great a pecuniary reward for his labor, in addition to 
rendering the highest possible service to his fellow men, next 
to that covered by the ministry of the gospel. The possibili- 
ties of this profession to an agent are limited only by his 
willingness to work. 


Another prominent insurance man says: “There are now 
more opportunities to attain financial success in life insurance 
than in any of the other professions. The latter are very 
crowded. many attorneys are without clients, many physicians 
are without patients, and most clergymen are struggling along 
on starvation wages. The lawyer or doctor has to put up his 
sign and then sit down and wait for something to turn up. In 
life insurance the agent can go out and turn something up.” 

“There is nothing humdrum about the work; it has all the 
charm of variety, from day to day. ‘So many men, so many 
opinions,’ and each man must be handled differently from his 
neighbor; so the life insurance agent who follows his work 
in the best way and with the highest aim, comes in time to 
be a diplomat as well as a man of bright mentality and keen 
judgment. He grows to be very much alive. He has to be!” 


The Increasing Responsibilities. 


Now, as to the “Increasing Responsibilities of the Agent”: 
Once classed as purely a business, life insurance has during 
recent years been acquiring those elements both in its con- 
duct at our home offices and the educational requirements, 
training, ethical standards and character of service rendered 
by its field men, which make it unquestionably one of the lead- 
ing professions. The word “profession” is defined by the 
Century dictionary as: “A vocation in which a professional 
knowiedge of science or learning is used by its practical appli- 
cation to affairs of others, either in advising, guiding or teach- 
ing them, or in serving their interests of welfare in the prac- 
tice of an art founded on it. The word implies professed 
attainments in special knowledge as distinguished from mere 
skill.” 

The above definition is a perfect description of the present 
and future work of the trained and educated life insurance 
agent. He has necessarily become an insurance advisor or 
counselor in all that the term implies—one whom any prospec- 
tive insurer or policy-holder many consult with perfect con- 
fidence of receiving intelligent and conscientious advice and 
service. The agent should at all times so regard it, appreciat- 
ing the responsibilities that devolve upon him as an insurance 
counselor first and a scientific salesman second, never per- 
mitting for one moment his pecuniary interest in the transac- 





tion to influence his advice or service rendered. Remember, 
gentlemen, that next to the work of the minister the life in- 
surance agent deals with the most serious and important ques- 
tion in all the world, namely death, endeavoring so far as it 
lies within his power to alleviate poverty and distress which 
usually following in consequence, with all that pov erty means 
in its affect on disease, vice, illiteracy and even crime. 


Improvidence of American Men. 

Let us consider for a few moments the question of im- 
providence which exists on the part of our American men 
right here in the greatest civilized nation on earth, and the 
absolute demand, in consequence, for billions of addition life 
insurance. Eighty-five men out of every 100, at death, leave 
no income producing estate. This average is shown con- 
clusively by the foliowing statistics :—From January 1, 1901, to 
December 31, 1905, out of 27,011 registered adult deaths, ac- 
cording to the records of the Surrogate Courts of the United 
States, 23,051, or 85.3 per cent. of the deceased left no estate. 
Thirty-five per cent. of all widows were left in absolute want 
and 90 per cent. of the widows lacked the common comforts 
of life. There are approximately 3,100,000 widows in the 
United States, 1,000,000 of whom are over 65 years of age. 
Of this latter number 900,000 are now dependent on the gen- 
erosity of relatives, charity or the State. In addition to this 
appalling situation, think of the millions of fatherless and 
orphan children, whose intellectual, moral and physical na- 
tures have been dwarfed through poverty, in consequence of 
the death of a father who neglected, through procrastination, 
indifference or ignorance (they all amount to the same 
thing), to make provision for them against his death. Per- 
chance he was a daily contributor toward the $1,750,000,000 
spent during the year in the United States for alcoholic 
drinks, or toward the $520,000,000 per annum spent in this 
country for tobacco, or he may have even been the purchaser 
of an automobile, yet could not afford to protect his depend- 
ent, helpless wife and children with life insurance. Only 
three men out of 100, at death, leave an estate of $10,000 
or over, and as a further evidence of this universal and na- 
tion-wide improvidence, there are 5,000,000 women in the 
United States compelled to work for a livelihood. 

The above facts clearly indicate the increasing responsi- 
bilities of the agent. 


The greatest need in iife insurance to-day is for field men 
of brains, ambition and energy. From what source can we 
secure them and where do we find the highest development 
of these essential qualifications? We naturally turn to the 
American college or university. The future successful life 
insurance agent will not only possess the advantage of a high 
school training, but the mental discipline and the technical and 
scientific knowledge that the higher education of colleges 
and universities afford. A high school course does not go far 
enough in the development of mental power. 


Educational Methods. 

In view of these already established facts, combined with 
the crying need for a better educated public concerning the 
fundamental principles, necessities and benefits of life in- 
surance, the National Association of Life Underwriters is 
now directing a large share of its energies in a nation-wide 
educational campaign, one branch of which is to establish 
proper courses of instruction in the leading colleges and 
universities of the United States and Canada. Life insurance 
as a special and separate course originated with Harvard 
College in 1897, and to-day it is a subject of special courses 
in more than fifty colleges and universities. In the Wharton 
School of Finance, University of Pennsylvania, where life in- 
surance has been taught for the past nine years, there are 126 
students attending this year’s courses and 86 students in the 
evening department of the school, making a total of 212. Of 
the 86 men who are taking the evening course, a large num- 
ber are now connected with various life insurance companies. 

To be a mere salesman of life insurance does not meet the 
demand—the ability to put a certain volume of life insurance 
on the books of a company as though it were so much mer- 
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chandise, does not spell success; but the ability to “advise 
guide and serve the interests or welfare” of the applicant or 
policy-holder in the selection of the proper form and amo 
of insurance adjusted to the particular needs or requiremen 
of himself, his family or his business, constitutes successful 
life underwriting. Not only may a form of policy best suited 
to one man be entirely unsuited to another, but different 
forms of contract are often required by the same man for 
different purposes at different times of his life and in differ- 
ent conditions of his family relationship or business affairs. 
It must not be left to the applicant to know what policy or 
policies will best serve his needs any more than the client in 
need of legal services should prescribe the formal of legal 
advice to be given him by his attorney, or the patient should 
dictate to his physician the course of medical treatment which 
should be administered. New and important branches of life 
insurance have opened up in which special knowledge and 
training are required on the part of the agent: Income in- 
surance, providing fixed income for wives and children, pay- 
able during their lives in monthly, quarterly, semi-annual or 
annual instalments; corporation or business insurance to pro- 
tect corporations or partnerships against the death of valu- 
able members, maintaining an equilibrium of commercial credit, 
retiring stock, discharging outstanding liabilities made res- 
tive by death, or adjusting the interest of deceased partners; 
group insurance; home purchase and mortgage insurance. 


The Idea of Service. 


An agent’s service to his policy-holder does not end with 
the wtiting and placing of the policy—on the contrary, he 
should keep in touch with the insured and be ever ready to 
give proper and necessary attention to securing a prompt re- 
newal of premiums if there should develop any tendency to- 
ward slowness in payment, or lapsation. ‘Changes in the 
policy may be required to mect subsequently changed con- 
ditions in the family or business of the insured. Assign- 
ments and changes of beneficiary may be required; loans 
against the policy requested, but to be discouraged wherever 
possible, and additional insurance to be placed from time to — 
time as the circumstances and requirements of the insured > 
permit. | 

The man who twenty-five years ago, after making a failaem | 
in other lines, entered the “life insurance business,” as it 
was then universally regarded, and of course made a more> 
signai failure with quicker results than in his previous occ 
pation, no longer haunts our life insurance offices, for he | 
knows there is neither place nor opportunitiy for him. 

Thus, I have endeavored to give to you gentlemen a = 


outline of this most important subject, and trust that it may 
open up to you an avenue for further investigations which 
will ultimately lead to some of your number entering this 


high calling and devoting your lives to a work which means 


so much in the alleviation of poverty and distress and the gen- 
eral uplift of the social and economic life of-the nation. 


i 


Life insurance not only includes the interests of the public 
from a commercial and financial point of view, but it aff 
the moral and intellectual advancement of the race. The 
student of political economy of the twentieth century is w 
ing in acumen if he fails to include life insurance as one of 
the greatest factors in the prosperity and happiness, the 
fare and still greater advancement in civilization of all the 
people. It is difficult to estimate the full effects on the mora 
and intellectual condition of the people resulting from the 
benefits of life insurance. Few fully appreciate how mai 
women and children are saved by it from the toils and ten 
tations and ofttimes degradation of unexpected poverty. ee 
sands and thousands of husbands and fathers have been ma 
braver and more hopeful, thousands of wives and moth 
have been made happier and more contented because of 
knowledge that the strong arms of life insurance were arow 
and about them, comforting and encouraging and strength 
ing them in performing the manifold duties of their every 
day lives—Isaac Miller Hamilton. 
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ORTANT QUESTIONS DISCUSSED AT MID-YEAR 
MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


Jodified Plans of Committee on Education and Conserva- 
tion Assure Success of Movement—Booklet to Be 
Published on Taxation Problem—Cincinnati 
. oo" we Be Held September 

i 16, and 17. 


H With Chairman ae i Willet presiding and with 46 mem- 
\ers in attendance, the Mid-Year Meeting of the Executive 
l gaaasittee was held on April 21, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
Hee morning session was promptly called to order at 10.30 
ind Charles W. Orr was elected secretary pro tem. in the 
|bsence of Secretary Frank D. Buser. National President 
| eeeet J. Clark spoke of the results accomplished since the 
‘\tlantic City convention, making special reference to the con- 
|essions which had been obtained in the income tax measure 
| 4 the tariff bill. According to the figures which he pre- 
,ented, the membership of the National Association was 5,120. 
| hree new associations had applied for membership, as fol- 
ows: 

| Lansing (Mich.) Association. 

Kalamazoo (Mich.) Association. 

- Salina (Kan.) Association. 

Other associations had been organized or were in process 
yf organization, but had not as yet applied for membership 
n the national body. These organizations are located at 
Madison, Wis.; Atlantic City, N. J.; Missoula, Mont.; Mil- 
jvaukee, Wis.; Western Kentucky, Dayton, O.; Peoria, IIL. 
ind San Diego, Cal. 


Non-Resident Membership. 

The report of the corresponding secretary was read by 
Secretary Pro. Tem. Orr. Among other things, this report 
jrought forth the fact that a number of local associations 
aad taken advantage of the non-resident membership amend- 
ment to the constitution, and that, with incomplete returns, it 
zad been ascertained that there were 343 non-resident mem- 
yers of local associations, with the Oklahoma association head- 
ng the list with 67 members in this class, the Capital District 
issociation following with 29, and the third place held by 
Chicago, with 26 members. The increase in the total mem- 
yership was approximately 40 per cent., not including the New 
Mexico association. This report also called attention to the 
death of I. Layton Register, president of the National Asso- 
ciation during the years of 1900 and 1901. Special mention 
was made of the activities of the Texas association, which 
‘at the present time has been organized but one year. 


ie Death of Hervey S. Dale. 

Announcement was made of the death of Hervey S. Dale, 
who had been elected treasurer of the National Association 
‘at the Atlantic City convention. The report of the late treas- 
urer was tread by Robert F. Palmer, the executive committee- 
man from the Chicago association. It developed that the 
financial condition of the National Association was exceed- 
ingly satisfactory, the cash balance on hand being greater 
than ever before at any time prior to the receipt of annual 
dues. 

President Clark, as chairman of the committee on speakers, 

Teported progress and declared that the staff of speakers at 
the Cincinnati convention would undoubtedly be the strongest 
which had ever addressed any annual convention. 
' Charles W. Orr, chairman of the committee on finance, 
‘stated that his committee was working out a plan to assist 
‘in the prompt remittance of annual dues from local associa- 
tions. The committee also was interested in increasing the 
revenues of Lire Association News and it was Reasornp lating 
‘some work in connection with this idea. 

John Dolph, chairman of the committee on law and legis- 
lation, took an optimistic view of the legislative situation, 
‘saying in part: 

It is refreshing to be able to report that the activities 
in legislative work detrimental to our interests has been 
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very much minimized. This statement is not made by way 
of encouragement, because, as a matter of fact, the num- 
ber of legislatures in session during the past winter is 
very much less than during the preceding year. There is, 
however, much reason for encouragement because of the 
improved organization of our forces and the greater co- 
operation of all life insurance interests. We believe we 
should take advantage of this opportunity to congratulate 
our good president and his co-workers on present organ- 
ization conditions. In addition, we would urge our mem- 
bers everywhere to increase the strength of their organiza- 
tions and to take advantage of every possible opportunity 
to co-operate. 


Our brethren in Maryland have much reason to be ex- 
ercised about a movement that was inaugurated to ma- 
terially increase the tax on life insurance premiums. It 
was fully expected that such a bill would be introduced. 
After considerable organized missionary work on the part 
of the Baltimore association and others interested, on be- 
half of the policyholders, the bill, for reasons which you 
can guess, did not reach the legislative hopper. We hope 
to be able to present a leaf out of the book of experience 
of the Baltimore association at the annual convention in 
Cincinnati. 


Kentucky Law Against Rebating. 


Mr. Dolph also discussed a bill passed by the Kentucky 
Legislature affecting rebating, which provides that if sufficient 
evidence be obtained by the commissioner to show a prima 
facie case of the violation of the statute, he is not only em- 
powered to employ his own examiners, as well as other per- 
sons, to enforce compliance with the law, but he is also given 
free access to all the books and papers of any insurance com- 
pany or its agents, and may summon and examine witnesses 
under oath. “Evidently,” said Mr. Dolph, “our friends in 
Kentucky mean business, because they have provided a pen- 
alty for refusal to appear and testify when required of a 
$1,000 fine or a year in jail.” 

In the absence of Hubert H. Ward, chairman of the com- 
mittee on topics, H. H. Kohn, a member of that committee, 
read a communication from Mr. Ward in which a number 
of topics were presented. The report was received and at 
the afternoon session it was decided to leave the selection of 
five-minute topics to President Clark. 

The Committee on Prize Essays, J. C. Drewry, chairman, the 
Credential Committee, E. B. Ransehousen, chairman, and the 
Transportation Committee, with Millard W. Mack, chairman, 
all reported progress in their respective duties. 


Report of Press Committee. 


The report of the Press Committee by Chairman Charles W. 
Scovel was then called for. Mr. Scovel stated that the Press 
Committee concurred in the opinion of President Clark that 
the time had come for the National Association, as well as 
local associations, to begin a systematic, persistent campaign 
to secure greater publicity for news items and reading mat- 
ter arising largely out of the meetings of local associations 
and other activities in the fields of education and conserva- 
tion, with the object of spreading among the people the essen- 
tial truths of life insurance in its broad, institutional aspects. 
He told of the publication of a history of the association 
movement under his direction which was intended to assist 
in the educational propaganda. Fifteen hundred copies of the 
booklet were printed, but, said, said Mr. Scovel, no further 
steps had been taken, for the reason that in planning for the 
actual work it became evident even before the initial pam- 
phlet was received from the printer that the committees were 
not rightly organized to act effectively. “There is a multi- 
plicity of committees,” said he, “both national and local with 
confusion both in the name and function, that would in- 
evitably produce further confusion, first, in the task of getting 
the right men at work in each association and, second, in 
the impression made upon the newspapermen and others we 
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seek to reach. For an effective campaign all publicity mat- 
ters need to be concentrated in the hands of one central com- 
mittee operating through a single committee in each locality. 
And that central body should be the education and conserva- 
tion committee, which might, perhaps, be given the compre- 
hensive and more explicit title of education and publicity com- 
mittees. 

J. Henry Johnson, chairman of the Membership Committee, 
dwelt upon the best methods of increasing the membership 
of the local bodies. It was his opinion that the best results 
are obtained by small local membership committees. He also 
suggested that where new men are entering the business of 
life insurance the managers could very well afford to pay the 
first year’s dues of such men in order to have them properly 
started, and that he believed that this would prove of more 
assistance to agents and a greater benefit to the profession 
than the same amount of money invested in any other way. 


Stimulating Convention Attendance. 

The report of the Convention Attendance Committee was 
delivered by its chairman, Herbert R. Lewis, of Rochester. 
Mr. Lewis referred to the Rochester-Atlantic City Convention 
Club, where 38 members signed the agreement, with the re- 
sult that over 30 members were present at the convention. 
Mr. Lewis presented 100 copies of the original agreement 
printed and ready for distribution among the members. 

As to the work of the Committee on Taxation, Chairman 
Edward A. Woods reported that he had prepared a circular 
asking life insurance companies and local associations for co- 
operation along the lines suggested by the Atlantic ‘City reso- 
lution. Copies of this circular letter were sent to 251 life 
insurance companies and 85 local associations. Replies prom- 
ising co-operation were received from 45 of the companies 
and the remaining 206 companies did not even reply to the 
letter, which was signed personally by all three members of 
the committee. Of the 85 local associations to whom the 
circular was sent, 50 appointed committees on taxation and 
eight other associations have promised to appoint a taxation 
committee. A large number of the local bodies have held 
meetings devoted to the subject of taxation and Mr. Woods 
personally appeared and addressed several of them. In con- 
cluding his report Mr. Woods said in part: 

Owing to the co-operation of association members, 
great publicity has been given to the subject in the news- 
papers wherever these meetings have been held and in 
many cases persons prominent in official positions have 
attended. 

Your committee is preparing a cfrcular (which is badly 
needed) to suggest objections to the present taxation 
method, draft of which is presented herewith. 

Many associations have offered to hold meetings, but 
require a speaker thoroughly familiar with the subject. 
lf even life insurance men are not sufficiently familiar 
with the evils of insurance taxation to discuss it, it cer- 
tainly shows the need of an upstirring and agitation of the 
subject. 


Taxation Booklet. 


Much interest was manifested in Mr. Woods’ report and at 


the suggestion of several delegates, Chairman Willet requested | 


him to read the text of the booklet he had prepared on 
taxation. Mr. Woods complied with the request and it was 
then moved that the booklet be approved for publication by 
the National Association without further revision. 

Following this came the report of the Publication Committee 
by Chas. Jerome Edwards. The figures given with regard 
to the financial condition of Lire Assocration News were 
the subject of much favorable comment. Notwithstanding a 
general tendency on the part of companies to retrench on their 
advertising appropriations, the News had made substantial 
progress since the Atlantic City convention and the Atlantic 
City Convention Proceedings had been published and distrib- 
uted at a satisfactory profit. 

The afternoon session was called to order at 2.30 and the 
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reports of he Speakers’ Committee, Finance Committee, L 
and Legislation Committee, Membership Committee and ( 
dential Committee were approved and placed on file. 

The report of the. Cincinnati association with regard to 
preconvention arrangements, by Millard W. Mack, was then 
taken up and it was resolved that the recommendations 
the Cincinnati association be accepted and approved; that the 
convention proper should be held on the 15th, 16th and 17th ¢ 
September, and that a meeting of the Executive Council and 2 
meeting of the Executive Committee should be held on the 
14th of September. The details of future arrangements : 
the convention will be matters of consideration for the off. 
cers of the National Association and members of the General 
Convention Committee of the Cincinnati association. On mo- 
tion, it was resolved that official headquarters at nek 
for the officers and executive committee be referred to the 
officers of the National Association. e * | 

¢ 


Work of Executive Council. ; 
President Clark delivered'a report on the work of the ‘Ex: 
ecutive Council during the past seven months. He outlined 
the work accomplished at four meetings of that body, one in 
Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, another meeting in Philadelphia on Nov. 
17, with a third gathering in Philadelphia on Dec. 17 and a 
conference in New York on April 20. -Mr. Clark gave. par- 
ticular attention to the details in connection with the arrange 
ments made for publishing a text-book on life insurance. In 
connection with this. phase of association activities Mr. Clark 
read the following letter from Dr. S. S. Huebner, of th 
Wharton School of Finance and Commerce of the University 
of Pennsylvania, who has been employed as editor- in-chief 
of the text- book. z 
I beg to acknowledge receipt of your letter of April 18, 
asking for a statement relative to (1) the scope of the 
text-book to be prepared under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters and (2) the 
progress of the volume and my plans regarding its prep-- 
aration. With reference to your inquiry, I beg to submit. 
the following: ; 
Outline of Text Book. : t 


The volume, which will comprise 30 chapters and which, 
according to the arrangements with the publisher, shall 
not exceed 500 pages, will be divided into four distinet 
parts. Part I will deal with the nature and uses of life 
insurance and its chapters will treat exhaustively the 
economic concept of life insurance, its family uses, it 
business uses, and the meaning of the leading types of 
contracts used, together with a detailed explanation of th 
advantages and possible shortcomings connected with 
each. This portion of the volume should be written in 
such a manner as to adapt the book not merely to the 
of the layman, but also for use as a text in colleges ant 
high schools. 4 

Part II will deal with the scientific aspects of life insu 
ance and will present the essential considerations co 
nected with factors and assumptions underlying rate mak- 
ing, mortality tables, ascertainment of the net premium 
for the most important types of contracts, loading thi 
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the volume will be made as non-mathematical in 
acter as possible. Only simple mathematics will be 


forms of life insurance, viz.: fraternal, industrial, group 
and total disability insurance, and (2) the subjects 0 
home office and agency_organization and managements, 


panies, and government regulation of the business. Th 
subjects just enumerated are largely unrelated in charac 

and therefore have been grouped into a separate part 01 
the volume. 
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4 Part IV will furnish a classified statement of the essen- 
tial legal principles governing life insurance in which the 
policyholders and agents are most interested. Chief em- 
phasis will be placed on the law relating to the beneficiary, 
assignment of policies and insurable interest. I may add 
that the purpose of the volume throughout, as determined 
at a previous conference, shall be to furnish a statement 
of the essential facts, principles and practices as they exist 
_ in connection with the foregoing subjects, and that 
| opinions and argumentative matter shall be excluded. 


According to our arrangement, the manuscript is to be 
i completed by the beginning of next March and, as I ex- 
. plained to you, I can begin active work at the end of May, 
_ when my school work closes for the season. I also ex- 
' plained to you that Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett, instructor in 
insurance at the University of Pennsylvania, will prepare 
four of the chapters, three of which will deal with the 
computation of the net premium and one with the total 
disability clause, and that Ralph Blanchard, also a member 
of the teaching staff in insurance at the university, will 
prepare the chapter on group insurance. The material 
_ for three chapters has already been collected and the 
' preparation of the manuscript will begin in the course of 
afew weeks. These chapters will be prepared under my 
| supervision, and the authors, 1 may add, have for some 
' time been interested in making a special study of the sub- 
jects referred to. : 


; _ As regards the remaining chapters of the volume, a con- 

_ siderable number, especially those relating to the uses of 

| life insurance, loading and the surplus, have not thus far 

been extensively treated, and such information as exists 

is scattered and fragmentary in character. Thus far I 

have endeavored to collect, through correspondents and 
the perusal of journals, the information necessary for the 
preparation of the chapters and hope to have the informa- 
tion classified by the close of May. 


PNT Ee 


Prize Essay Topic. 


The Prize Essay Committee recommended that the topic be 
‘The Influence of Woman on Life Insurance.” After a dis- 
‘ussion it was finally resolved that the subject be “Woman’s 
terest and Influence in Life Insurance.” 

The Committee on Education and Conservation reported 
hrough its chairman, Warren M. Horner. The committee 
iad prepared a prospectus giving a full review of the institu- 
ional advertising campaign and displaying some of the actual 
sopy, subject to the final editing of the executive council and 
‘xecutive committee. With regard to delay in contributions 
o the fund as outlined at the Atlantic City convention and 
he subsequent meetings of the Executive Council, the com- 
‘nittee attributed the condition to the apathy and neglect con- 
iequent to reply by mail for any money raising campaign, 
ind the fact that a great many associations preferred to 
upervise tne spending of the larger proportion of their own 
noney. To quote from the report of the committee: 
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The committee has met the first situation by the prep- 

. aration of a prospectus to aid each local association in 
' holding a meeting at which definite and comprehensive 
. action may be taken in securing contributions from its 
entire membership, and has met the second objection by 
recommending that the local associations send only 25 per 

_ cent. of the money raised to the National Association, re- 
taining the other 75 per cent. for advertising and other 
educational purposes in their own respective localities. 
We believe that this will result in immediate action all’ 
» over the United States and that within a comparatively . 
| short time there will be such publicity and resultant benefit | 
, to life insurance as has never before occurred in the his- 
tory of business institutions. The committee most re- 
spectfully urges upon the executive committee and the 
anti ership--of the National Association: ‘of: Life 








Underwriters the necessity of holding to the institutional 
idea in this great educational movement, and further sug- 
gests that this association, as an association, progresses 
only in direct proportion as it is able to harness and unify 


its potency with respect to the business for which it is 
organized. 


The National Association of Life Underwriters has only 
grown and will only grow as it is able to harness and 
unify the many constructive problems confronting field 


work, service to the people and service to ourselves in the 
business of life insurance. 


: As stated before, the business in its lack of understand- 
ing by the public, in its own shortcomings and in the ab- 
sence of unified effort is still in its ether stage, just as 
the electricity in the air and the power in the Falls of 
Niagara. 

As we must harness the power in the Falls of Niagara 
to utilize it and harness the electricity in the air to com- 
mand its forces, so must we harness by an institutional 
and unified campaign those great unconquered forces in 
the ether realm of life insurance, public trust, public 
understanding and business caste and efficiency. 

Mr. Horner made an explanation of the proposed plan of 
adopting an emblem or trade-mark to identify underwriters 
who contributed to the fund raised by local associations. Fol- 
lowing this there was a lengthy discussion on the question of 
obtaining publicity in newspapers through local associations 
and J. W. Bishop, of the Chattanooga association, called at- 
tention to a department which his association had established 
in the Chattanooga News. At the conclusion of the discus- 
sion former National President Neil D. Sills introduced the 
following resolution, which was adopted: 


Work of Committee Endorsed. 


Resolved, That the executive committee endorse the 
work of the Education and Conservation Committee in pre- 
paring a comprehensive text-book by Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and recommend that 
the committee intensify its campaign with respect to the 
educational work in bringing the attention of high schools 
and other institutions of learning to the preparation of 
this work. 

We further endorse the action of the committee in pre- 
paring a comprehensive prospectus of the institutional ad- 
vertising campaign and recommend that a copy of this 
Prospectus be sent to each member of the executive com- 
mittee, to the end that at a specially called meeting or at 
the next regular meeting each association may take im- 
mediate action in securing contributions from its entire 
membership. 

That 75 per cent. of the funds so secured be retained by 
the local associations for their own local campaign and 
the balance to be turned over to the National Association 
to defray the cost of the educational work and to be used 
in the preparation of the institutional copy to be supplied 
to the local associations for publication in addition to such — 
material or copy as each association may desire to publish 
as more directly bearing on its own local situation. 

That the committee make such publication of the articles 
prepared in national mediums as funds secured will per- 
mit and as may be deemed advisable by the executive council. 
That a cifcular letter be addressed to the local associa- 
tions under the direction of President Clark giving a com- 
prehensive statement of what action is desired on the part 
of the local associations and setting forth the advisability 
of preparing the institutional copy both for national pub- 
lication and republication by the local associations in order 
to institutionalize or unify the campaign over the country, 
Chairman Willet then called for the resolution on the death 

of former Vice-President Samuel E. Barber, and the follow- 
ing resolution was introduced by a special committee consist- 
ing of Chas. Jerome Edwards, Percy V. Baldwin and Jules 
Girardin and was unanimously adopted: 
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The executive committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters regrets to record the death recently of 
a former vice-president, Samuel E. Barber, of Topeka, 
Kan., whose untimely death in the prime of his years and 
during his active work as a life insurance man has re- 
moved from our relations and from service to the public 
a man of ability, character and energy. 

And we extend to the members of his family these ex- 
pressions of our sincere sympathy and direct that a copy 
of this resolution be sent them. 


A resolution was then called for on the death of former 
National President I. Layton Register, and Edward A. Woods 
volunteered to prepare a tribute. 

On motion, it was resolved to send a telegram of sympathy 
to Secretary Frank D. \Buser, who was unable to attend the 
meeting because of ill health. 


H. Wibirt Spence Elected Treasurer. 


In considering the formalities necessary in transferring 
the funds of the National Association to a new treasurer it 
was resolved that a communication be sent to, the bank in 
Chicago which held the funds of the National Association, 
setting forth a certified copy of the constitution and by-laws 
of the National Association relative to action which may be 
taken in case of vacancy in office, together with a resolu- 
tion electing a successor to the late Mr. Dale. ‘This motion 
was unanimously carried and embraced the election of H. 
Wibirt Spence, of the Detroit association, as treasurer to 
fill the unexpired term. 

A resolution of thanks was aiso extended to Byron C. 
Howes, who. since the illness of Mr. Dale had been trans- 
acting the financial work of the National Association under 
power of attorney. 

Vice-President Edward A. Woods briefly discussed the in- 
come tax test case and read a proposed circular letter in- 
tended to be sent out by the National Association to, local 
associations, also a letter from A. I. Vorys. After the mat- 
ter had been thoroughly digested it was moved that the 
report be approved, but that no official action should be 
taken in the matter; that all negotiations in the matter of 
raising funds for a test case should be of an unofficial 
nature between Mr, Woods and the various associations. 


J. Henry Johnson mentioned the fact that the St. Louis 
association would act upon 65 applications at a regular meet- 
ing of that association occurring the same evening and the 
corresponding secretary was instructed to send a telegram 
of congratulations to the president of the St. Louis body. 


On motion of Neil D. Sills, it was unanimously resolved 
to accept with thanks the invitation of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance ‘Co. to a banquet in the evening of the same day. 


J. K. Voshell, executive committeeman from the Baltimore 
association, spoke upon the work which the legislative com- 
mittee of the Baltimore association had done during the sea- 
son and stated that everything of an objectionable nature 
before the Legislature had been killed. 


President Clark Urges Co-operation. 


President Clark then urged the executive committeemen 
to recommend the appointment of permanent legislative com- 
mittees to work in co-operation with the National Associa- 
tion; that taxation committees in local associations in States 
where there were several associations should work in per- 
fect harmony; that the institutional advertising prospectus 
should be taken home and brought to the attention of local 
associations, and that all committeemen should work to stim- 
ulate a big attendance at the Cincinnati convention. 

The following resolution was then presented on the death 
of Hervey S. Dale and unanimously approved: 

The executive committee of the National Association 

of Life Underwriters in session at New York, April 20, 

1914. places upon the records of the association its sense 

of deep regret that the Almighty Master has deemed it 
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wise to remove from earthly activity so true a man, § 
lovable a comrade and so efficient an official as Herve 
S. Dale, treasurer of the association, and wishes furth 
to express its appreciation of his capable and faithfu 
services and to attest to his constant and unfailing ad 
herence to the highest ethics and ideals of the life i1 
surance profession, 

Be it ordered that this expression be placed upon the 
minutes of the association and that a copy be fOr wera 
to the family of our departed associate. 


There being no further business before the commie 
on motion, it adjourned. : 


The Metropolitan Banquet. : 


Haley Fiske, vice-president of the Metropolitan, was hi 
at a complimentary dinner given by his company, in | 
tower of the home office building. The affair which was, 
usual, delightfully informal, came as a thoroughly enjoyal 
climax to a strenuous day of accomplishment. At the cone 
sion of the dinner Mr, Fiske extended a welcome to 1 
members of the executive committee, paying a high tribi 
to the work of the field men and the important relati 
which they bore in the work of community life. Mr. Fis 
called attention to the invested assets in the companies rep: 
sented, stating that the amount referred to was four billic 
of dollars, and that the fund was constantly increasing 
the yearly flow of premium income amounting to seven ht 
dred millions of dollars. In considering the relation of. the 
funds to the commercial life of the country, the speal 
claimed that on them largely depended railroad constructi 
municipal and interurban transit facilities, development 
electrical and power lighting plants, the erection of ‘scho 
houses and large business buildings. 


Mr. Fiske also made mention of the good work which h 
been done by the Maryland association in checking a flo 
of unwise legislation. He also referred to the anti-taxati 
campaign of the National Association under the direction 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods. 


It so happened that the Metropolitan Life Glee Club x 
having in the assembly hall its annual private concert, a 
Mr. Fiske invited all to go to the assembly room for t 
second part of the program. National President Clark gra 
fully accepted the invitation and expressed on behalf of + 
executive committee its appreciation of the Metron 
hospitality. 

Hugh M. Willet expressed his sentiments with refers 
to President Hegeman, who was in Europe, and whose s¢ 
entieth birthday had been recently celebrated. Mr. Wil 
asked the underwriters to authorize a message to Mr. Hes 
man expressing birthday congratulations and good wis! 
and the high esteem in which the Life Underwriters’ Associ 
tion held him. In response the entire gathering arose a 
cheered. The guests also signed one of the menu cards a 
round robin of greeting to be forwarded to Mr. Hegeman, 

The second half of the concert by the Glee Club prov 
to be a musical entertainment of a high degree of excelle 1 
and at its conclusion many of the guests accepted the invit 
tion of Mr. Fiske to visit the tower. s| 
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WHY MEN NEED INCOME INSURANCE 


LH SELFRIDGE STANDISH, statistician in the Illinois agency of the “Union 
* Central Life, has prepared a circular and table that brings out impressively the 
need of income insurance. It follows: 


HOW WILL THEY LIVE? 
Don’t Dodge the Issue 
You may not be interested in some other man’s kiddies, but you want you 
own to DO YOU CREDIT. 


Here are the plain facts about a plain man who lives at the rate of $5,000 a 
year. He made more than that and put the excess in his business. 


When he died his earthly possessions sized up like this. 


Proceeds of sale of his share in the business....-- aT | Ae Lech $20,000 
RULE CLT °C! 7 oe mrt rc AS! Sims. ts arehabdie sa vile oo aleve Sid alee is 10,000 
ety. 20 AAC MME MIE ie eal, a Be aces as « actgipa che ace ee $30,000 


His wife has made this money earn 5 per cent net. 


Most women find it difficult to earn 4 per cent, but this man’s wife is a remark- 
able woman in many ways. 


Five per cent on $30,000 is $1,500. 


The way she makes that $1,500 stretch is amazing. If you will look over the 
items under $1,500 on the table below, showing the small weekly or monthly allow- 
ance, IT WILL MAKE YOU WONDER HOW SHE DOES IT. 


Could your wife do as well? 

An item not shown is taxes. 

She sold most of their furniture when she moved into the little flat, but what 
she has left is valuable and the $12 difference is about all used up in taxes. 

No one can criticize the husband and father in this case. He was a good hus- 
band, a good father and a good citizen. 

He didn’t know that he WASN’T GOING TO LIVE FOREVER or he cer- 
tainly would have provided his wife a LIFE INCOME. 


He was that kind of a man. 
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a ae | $85.00 per | hth (1020 } $25.00 per Month | 2300 
a ne $25.00 parWeek | 1300 || sifS0per'week | 650 
Servants ........ eed Cayce teem es Nhs sean 130 
Light and Fuel} kites Roce | 125 75e per Week | 39 
iepairss......:. Hosdeld saci | 120 || 2c perWek | 13 
ew, Poke Maney ie || 400 100 
Children ........ Edo ner {| . «gid each 250 $50" Esch 100 
Personal ........ Wee CAE a | 750 
Moctors ........ Doctors, Dentists, 100 15 
FABRESENTS «++ « he j 75 15 
Amusement.:...) Pa. aneer | $5 per Week 260 || 50 per Week 26 
ton 2 Wek 4 Persons, | SUMS uacrerares aya? 4 0 
Briain : $5000 1488 _ 
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THE MIRROR OF PUBLIC OPINION. — 


The members of the Syracuse association have 
Bobbie Burns and Winslow Russell to thank for a 
full-length reflection of themselves as seen in the 
mirror of public opinion. “Oh, wad some power,” 
said Burns, “the giftie gie us to see oursel’s as 
ithers see us.” And Winslow Russell furnished the 
power in question in the simplest manner imaginable. 

Prior to the recent annual dinner of the Syracuse 
association, Mr. Russell sent out a number of letters 
to representative merchants, manufacturers, bankers, 
lawyers and physicians in Syracuse, requesting 
answers to certain questions in relation to the activi- 
ties of general agents, managers and solicitors. Space 
was provided in the survey blanks for suggestions -as 
to the improvement of field conditions. An analysis 
of the answers received is not only a source of sur- 
prise, but a condition is revealed which is disconcert- 
ing in the extreme. 

We cannot escape the conviction that the average 
life insurance agent is not a particular favorite of the 
educated men in Syracuse, and there is no reason why 
we should not consider the opinion of Syracuse busi- 
ness and professional men as typical throughout the 
country. , 

“Ts the average life insurance agent welcome to call 
upon you?” This was one of the questions asked. 
Thirty-eight replied in the affirmative, while twenty 
responded in the negative. Another question was, 
“Have you a favorable impression of the manner in 
which life insurance is sold in your city?” Affirma- 
tive responses outnumbered opposite opinions; never- 
theless there were many emphatic negatives. While. 
one prominent manufacturer said that it was a pleas- 
ure to converse with a thoroughly competent solicitor, | 
he declared that 75 per cent. of life insurance sales- 
men were not qualified to render intelligent service. — 

Among other points brought out by the survey was 
the tendency of agents to “knock” and misrepresent 
other companies, and a decided inclination to sell poli- 
cies with regard to the largest commissions rather 
than with the purpose of serving the best interests of 
the prospect. ' 

If public opinion is a fairly .good guide—and the 
majority of intelligent people bekene it to be—is it not 
imperative that we give serious consideration to this 
arraignment, which, though startling, is perhaps the. 
most accurate thus far obtained? In view of the facts ; 
presented, facts obtained direct and at first hand, have 
we not been the victim of myopia in attributing in | 
large degree the difficulties of life insurance sales- 
manship to the apathy of the public, rather than to 
the erroneous impressions created by inexperienced, 
incompetent and dishonest salesmen? ;) . | 

There can be no doubt that a large perceniaaaay of 
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COME ON OUT—THE WEATHER’S FINE 


Title & Trust Building, Portland, Oregon 


ithe people of this country regard the life insurance 
‘solicitor as a nuisance, such opinion being based on 
‘nothing more substantial than a lack of knowledge 
‘of the institution of life insurance in its relation to 
‘the individual, the family and the nation. Not pos- 
‘sessing confidence in the institution itself, there is no 
good reason why this class of people should possess 
confidence in its representatives. To meet the situa- 
tion created by these people, and to educate them to 
an acceptance of the principles of legal reserve life 
¢msurance is the object of the proposed Institutional 
Advertising Campaign of the National Association. 
But we are not now discussing the people who do not 
know whereof they speak; rather let us give our at- 
ltention to those who believe in the institution, but 
whose confidence has been shaken by the representa- 
tive who misrepresents. 


Such, evidently, were, the men who responded to 
‘Mr. Russell’s queries—lawyers, physicians, bankers, 
merchants and manufacturers. With these men, if 
the average holds good, there are 20 out of every 58, 
or over 30 per cent, with whom the life insurance 
agent is persona non grata. And to cap the climax, 
the reason for the attitude of these men is found in 
the agent, not in the institution.- This, too, after the 
National Association, through its local bodies, has 
preached the gospel of clean ethics for a quarter of a 
century. 




















| 


| 





salesman is not welcome in 
of the business and profes- 
or for that matter in any 
other city, is not entirely due to the crude operations 
Of the part-time man, as great an evil as he may be. 
A danger just as great is to be found in the full-time 
agent who is imbued with the very popular idea that 
no matter what he says or what he does, it is good 
busines if he can “get away with it.” With this man, 
“Alls well that ends well,’ and any negotiations lead- 
‘ing up to the placing of a policy ends well when he 
secures his commission, or even a portion of it. False 
and misleading statements, incomplete comparisons, 
rebating, and a score of other “neat” little tricks of 
the trade, enter and play their part, but these have no 
feal ethical significance, except to assist in “getting 
Away with it.” 


That the life insurance 
‘the offices of 30 per cent. 
sional men of Syracuse, 


Almost invariably when a group of men get to- 
}gether one will hear the statement, “I don’t know how 
he does it, but he gets away with it.” Even men 





OS WORTH WHILE WHEN WITH WARD 
ON the PACIFIC FOR the PACIFIC 





‘COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD’”’ 


Write H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest 
PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington 


whom we have supposed to be honest beyond possi- 
bility of doubt give a congratulatory slap on the 
shoulder to the fellow who “gets away with it.” Dick 
Croker “got away with it,’ and condemnation is softly 
tempered with approbation in the public mind because, 
and simply because he “got away with it.” 

The solicitation of life insurance will never reach 
the professional level to which it is justly entitled until 
we get away from the “get away with it” attitude. 
Let us be honest with ourselves and frankly acknowl- 
edge that a high standard of professional ethics can 
never be so elastic as to stretch to the nefarious ex- 
pediency of simply “getting away with it.” 

The burglar, the thief, and the political 
grafter, sleep with one eye open on their respective 
getaways; the gangsters and the crooks’ plan their 
back alley retreats days before the crime is committed. 
The life insurance solicitor who renders to his pros- 
pect the modern idea of service, by fitting the policy 
to the policyholder regardless of commissions, who 
tells the truth, “the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth,’ is the man who scorns a double standard of 
business honesty. 

Let it be understood, however, that this is not an 
attempt to prove that the great army of life insurance 
presents it- 


sneak- 


salesmen is inclined, when opportunity 
self, to make clandestine journeys from the straight 
Such is not 


agents are 


and narrow path of business rectitude. 
the case; an overwhelming majority of 
honest and trustworthy. 

Our argument is against the Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde of the business; the cowardly hypocrite of the 
double standard of business honor who filches from 
the legitimate life insurance agent his good name and 
who, by his actions, creates a suspicion in the public 
mind not entirely of himself in particular, but of all 
life insurance men in general. 





We ‘recently had a suit down in Louisville. A man was 
killed in a railroad wreck, and his family brought suit for 
$10,000 damages. One of the first questions the lawyer repre- 
senting the railroad asked of the widow and those who were 
bringing this suit was: “What did you value your husband’s 
life at?” The widow said that was a thing she could not 
value. The lawyer on the other side objected, and the court 
sustained his objection. Then the first lawyer said, “Well, 
what did he value his life at? How much life insurance did 
he carry?” “Two thousand dollars was all.” “Well, that is 
all he must have valued his own life at.’ That point car- 
ried well, and that is all they got out of that case. For if a 
man didn’t value his own life, certainly the courts are not 
going to do so.—H. J. Powell, in Northwestern Mutual Life’s 
Field Notes. 
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FIRST NEW ENGLAND CONGRESS OF LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS PROVES ROUSING SUCCESS, 


All Sections of New England Represented, with Attend- 
ance Far in Excess of Anticipations — Brilliant 
Addresses on Practical Subjects Create 
Much Enthusiasm. 


With 300 delegates in attendance and all sections of New 
England represented, the first New England Congress of Life 
Underwriters, held on April 27, at the Parker House in Bos- 
ton, was a notable success. The crystal room, where the 
morning session was held, proved inadequate to accommo- 
Gate the delegates, and it was found necessary to use the 
‘Annex Assembly for the afternoon session. 


President Clarence C. Miller, of the Boston association, 
called the meeting to order at 11 o'clock. In his brief intro- 
ductory remarks he said that in the same room in which the 
dclegates were then assembled, 24 years ago the National 
Association was launched. There was an audible stir of en- 
thusiasm at this point of the proceedings; for a score of 
l:.dies, representing the New England Women’s Association, 
headed by Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, entered the room. .The 
ladies were greeted with much applause, 


Greeted by Percy V. Baldwin. 


Mr. Miller introduced Percy V. Baldwin, who is a member 
ot the executive council of the National Association. Mr. 
Laldwin extended formal greetings to the visitors and wel- 
comed them to “Boston's crooked streets and straight-laced 
ways.’ As a slogan for the congress he suggested the pact 

{ “The Three Musketeers”: “One for all, and all for one.” 

Henry S. Waldron, of Springfield, Mass., and a member 
of the Western Massachusetts association, discussed the pur- 
pose and value of the congress. He said that since the At- 
lantic City convention the membership of the National As- 
sociation had increased from 3,600 to over 5,000. According 
to the statistics which he had obtained, there were 13,000 men 
and women in New England carrying rate books, and in view 
of this he pointed out what a powerful factor in the upbuild- 
ing of the National Association the New England Congress 
might be. 

Securing and Developing Prospects. 


“Securing and Developing Prospects’ was the subject of a 
remarkably strong address by Franklin W. Ganse, vice-presi- 
dent of the Boston association. Mr. Ganse said in part: 

“The securing of prospects is of course vital. The success- 
ful agent must either write a very large percentage of those 
whom he interviews, or he must have one or more good 
plans for adding good names to his list. 

“One of the hardest things about our piofession is that 
clients or prospects are fewest when they are most needed— 
at the outset of one’s career. In this it resembles other pro- 
tessions, more or less learned. 

“The general agent knows of a dozen classes of men of 
every community who for special reasons ought to be ap- 
proached with a definite proposition at a definite time. He 
may not be able to supply each of his agents with the actual 
names. It is questionable whether it is best to do this in 
most agencies, while it has been done successfully in* some 
notable agencies. But, speaking broadly, the work of dig- 
ing out his own leads, upon lines which have proved suc- 
cessful, is the best first step in handling the names success- 
fully. They become the agent’s own from the start, and he 
cannot know too much about them—who they are, where 
they come from, and why they are all selected. 


“Tf the new man at the business puts in one-third to one- 
half of his time working up a first-class preliminary list, un- 
til he has 10 or 15 names ahead for days or weeks to come, 
he is doing well, and nothing should give him greater assur- 
ance of success than the possession of such a stock of well- 
selected raw material. The men who have failed after in- 
telligently working up and working out such a supply of 
names, would be hard to find. Most new men who fail get 


* 


_ for the widow and fatherless. 












into a vicious circle; because they have not secured th 
names of enough well-chosen prospects, they do not s 
enough men to strike an average; because of this, they ge 
meager results; they become discouraged, not because they 
have not had good average results, but because they have 
never really carried out the one certain, plan for success for 
a new man—to see a large number of likely people, with con- 
fidence of success. How many failures do you know who 
really did that? ' 
Classes Enumerated. 


“Some of the best classes of prospects are the following, in 
the order of their desirability, as I see it: 

1. Those who in reply to letters or otherwise express a 
willingness to be interviewed. 

2. Policyholders as indicated by their records. 

3. Names furnished by recent applicants. 

4, Parents of recent date. 

5. Matrimonial prospects, both coming and going. 

6. Changes of age. > 
Promotions and appointments. 

8. Periodical salary increases. 

9. Co-operative bank mortgages. 

10. Purchasers of houses on terms. 

“Important as it is to get prospects, it is more vital to 
lasting success to learn to develop them. This has several 
steps which too few of us follow to the end: 

1. Start by securing enough well-selected prospects to keep 
busy—and do keep busy. 

2. Develop, as a matter of course, as many as possible into 
applicants and policyholders. 

8. Develop every policyholder into a client and a source of 
prospects. 

4. Develop in every prospect, policyholder and client a real 
respect for our profession and a real knowledge of its four- 
fold service, which no other institution affords. 

“Tt has been said that a profession involves “special knowle 
edge applied to serving the welfare of others.” We may well 
use the term “clients” of those whom we serve, because in 
the great American cause of “Thrift vs. Improvidence,” in 
the outcome of which they are all vitally interested, we are 
advocates for the plaintiff and we are winning verdicts every 
day. The function of counsel, trained and confidential, is 
perhaps oftenest exercised. 


Scope of Service. | 4 


“To return to the all-important undertaking of the all- 
round scope of our service to our generation; do we not em- 
phasize one or two phases, instead of the whole thing? Fe 

1. Safety—few clients know that the great averaging of 
life insurance investments gives such safety as cance else- 
where be approached. : 

2. Protection—this function we do not generally overl 
and we should not. F 

3. Secured Incomes—in forms which cannot elsewhere | 
furnished, an additional protection against the too preval 
misinvestment of family funds. 


4. Self-chosen compulsion, the greatest aid for the mucl 
needed American thrift. To induce a client to save mon 
he would otherwise spend, to return it to him in his old age, 
if he needs it; and all the while to offer him with absolute 
safety protection for his family against his premature dea 
—this is a service too few of our clients have been made t 
comprehend and most men knew themselves well enough to 
welcome the chains of such compulsion. In these days of 
possible war, let us not forget to fight a good fight for, the 
protection of the families of these clients. Can we not aj 











bat: 
“‘T do, I do, most willingly, and may the blessing of Go 
and St. John give him strength and fortune, since he strik 
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‘chusetts association, and secretary of the Provident Life & 
‘Trust agency in Worcester, spoke on “The Psychology of 
‘Salesmanship.” The salient points in Mr. Wheeler’s address 
follow: 

The Psychology of Salesmanship. 


_ “The topic that has been assigned me and upon which I 
speak recognizes that even the matter of salesmanship is a 
process which operates under law. This is a scientific age, 
animated interrogation points stalk abroad. A multiplication 
‘of laboratories invite students to original research along 
varying lines. The development of modern science has been 
, mostly along material lines. The study of the operation of 
|the mind made a beginning many years ago, but the prosecu- 
| tion of such a study has lain dormant until comparatively re- 
‘cent years. With the development of psychological education 
and the aid rendered by laboratory experiments a new inter- 
| est had developed, in this most fascinating subject. Out of 
) the crude efforts of the alchemist has grown the modern sci- 
ence of chemistry, bringing its untold blessings to mankind. 


“From the kite sent into the clouds to bring down its cur- 
rent of electricity we have come to the numerous and won- 
| derful application of this marvelous power until we flash our 
messages through intervening space. May we not expect that 
the crude and, in many instances, absurd theories which have 
been put forth in relation to the operation of the mind may 
yet have equally wonderful development. But with our pres- 
jent knowledge of the operation of the mind enough is known 
“tor us to make some practical uses of present information. 
When Senator Hoar furnished for the Worcester Court 
| House the motto ‘Obedience to Law Is Liberty’ ‘he annunci- 
‘ated a great principle that operates in all realms. As we come 
|to know the laws of nature and render implicit obedience, 
the law which was a tyrant comes to be our servant and the 
‘lightning which the ancients knew only as destructive is one 
| of the greatest servants of to-day. The more we appreciate 
the universality of law, the more readily will we recognize 
\that every operation of the mind must be in obedience to 
great mental laws. 





Apperception. 


| “First of all, I would like to call your attention to that men- 
tal action known to the psychologist as apperception. 


“An idea to be appropriated must be apperceived. Percep- 
| tion may be to a degree passive, apperception is always active. 
It is the mind rising in response to the stimulus of a new 
thought and appropriating it, but the idea as it is received 
will be colored or shaped in accordance with the sum total of 
‘previous ideas. 


“From our childhood we have been receiving mental impres- 
sions beginning with the most simple images and concepts, 
and these have been accumulating until we have what is 
termed the apperceptive mass. Because of this fact, no two 
of us see things just alike. In reviewing a landscape the 
jartist sees a picture, the builder sees the timber in the trees, 
the engineer sees the power in yonder waterfall, the boy sees 
the butterfly flitting from flower to flower, although all stand 
viewing the same bit of country. Now this is true in rela- 
‘ion to everything, whether it be material things or abstract 
uths, and the salesman must recognize this fact and draw 
out his prospect. By embracing every opportunity for ac- 
quaintance with him, he will order the presentation of his 
droposition with a view to the mental state of the man he 
solicits. This brings us to another principle which should en- 
yage his attention, namely, the point of contact. 


every new thought is appropriated by the mind as it links 
'm to some previous mental conception. We will secure the 
attention and develop the interest of a man only so far as 
we find the point in his plane of thought to which we may 
}attach the thought we seek to impress. This point of contact 
will be found in the experimental life. The closer a thing 
lies to the plane of our experience the more easily we be- 
come interested in it, and our appreciation of the matter is 
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in proportion to its presentation in terms of our own daily 
life. An illustration drawn from a farm would fall flat when 
presented to the city born and bred, and nautical terms are 
meaningless to the landlubber who has never seen the sea. 
In taking advantage of this principle the salesman will find 
not only what enters into the life experience of his prospect, 
but also which of these experiences lies nearest to his heart. 
But, after all, the greatest power that moves men, and which 
we can use to the best advantage, is to be found located in 
the emotions. It may be pride, or acquisitiveness, or the love 
of home or children, but there is to be found somewhere in 
every man’s daily experience a point of contact where the 
greatest power may be wielded; and the salesman, who is no 
student, while he may happen upon the right lines occasion- 
ally, cannot have the full degree of success that will be real- 
ized by the man who studies to take advantage of this great 
phychological fact. 


Cumulative Impressions. 


“Another principle which, rightly understood, cannot fail to 
encourage the insurance salesman is the power of cumulative 
impressions. 

“Psychologists have sometimes termed this ‘suggestion by 
repetition.’ It is a fact that while the first impression may 
bc slight, that subsequent impressions along the same line 
produce an ever-increasing effect. The nicety of the applica- 
tion of this principle consists in making an impression with- 
out irritating. To irritate a prospect is to repel him, but to 
wisely and tactfully repeat impressions previously made is to 
hasten the time when the preponderance of thought upon the 
proposition presented will overcome all objections. 

“A final word along the line of non-combativeness. It has 
sometimes been suggested that the matter of salesmanship is 
a contest between the wills of the salesman and the prospect. 
The salesman is urged by the power of his will to break 
down and overcome the will of the prospect. 

“May this not be a mistaken attitude of mind? Let the con- 
test be in the mind of the prospect between warring ideas, 
fears and desires, and Jet the salesman take his stand with 
the prospect and by a suggestion of lines of thought help the 
prospect’s mind to the right conclusion. Let it be the pros- 
pect who goes in under the gentle and tactful leadership of 
the salesman, but never should the salesman antagonize the 
prospect. If the prospect is inclined to argue, give a sympa- 
thetic and kindly attention to all that he says, almost to the 
point of assent, and when he has used his ammunition and 
is tired out, gently draw him back to the consideration of 
what you have in hand. 

“Tf we would influence men, our minds must meet theirs on 
the plane where they live, and time spent in finding their 
location will be richly rewarded.” 

Immediately following Mr. Wheeler's address, and prior to 
the buffet luncheon which was served during recess, National 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods informally discussed with 
a number of general agents the matter of raising funds to 
take up the income tax test case. 


Taxation. 


The first feature of the afternoon session was an address 
by Mr. Woods on “Life Insurance Taxation.” Mr. Woods 
declared that the burden from taxation upon American pol- 
icvholders is tremendous. 

“Last year,” said he, “it was over $13,000,000. This amount 
would have purchased $550,000,000 more of insurance; it 
would have added 14 per cent. more to the refunds of divi- 
dends returned to policyholders; it aggregated several times 
over all the executive salaries paid to all officers of all life 
insurance companies; it meant $63 taken from every $1,000 
paid to the widow; and would have reduced the total cost of 
life insurance over 2 per cent. Further, the burden is in- 
creasing. In 1871 20 States levied no tax; now there is but 
one. In 1860 the tax was 70 cents on each $100 of premiums; 
now it is $2.26. In 1890 it was $2,000,000; now over $13,000,- 
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000, and this exclusive of the recent Federal burden put upon 
insurance by the last administration, It is curious that Amer- 
ican States tax life insurance just about the amount that the 
German Government contributes toward compulsory insur- 
ance. In addition to the money cost, the attention of all the 
principal officers of companies every time legislatures gener- 
ally meet must be diverted from constructive upbuilding of 
insurance or from effecting necessary economies to opposing 
exactions upon the policyholders in endeavoring to success- 
fully oppose such parts of the 2,000 bills that were last year 
introduced to various legislatures affecting life insurance, 
most of them imposing additional burdens upon it; this alone 
being a very serious question.” 

He made particular reference to the fact that Massachu- 
setts collected, in 1912, in insurance taxes, $1,144,409; of 
which there was expended for the insurance department but 
$72,825, leaving a profit to the State of $1,071,584—a profit 
all made by taxing losses. Ninety-three per cent., therefore, 
oi the taxes collected reverted to the State treasury and only 
7 per cent. was expended for supervision, notwithstanding the 
efficient form of supervision that Massachusetts gives and al- 
ways has given. 


Charles W. Scovel on Income Insurance. 


Charles W. Scovel was the last formal speaker at the aft- 
ernoon session. Mr. Scovel is well known throughout the 
country as a former president of the National Association 
aud an acknowledged expert on income insurance. His latest 
utterance on the subject is a remarkably able exposition. The 
address follows, practically in its entirety: 

“Three generations from shirt sleeves to shirt sleeves.” 

“Only yesterday it was coined, this jibe at American speed 
in dissipating inherited money. To-day it has already lost 
its point. The fact has far outstripped the jibe. It takes 
nothing like three generations nowadays for the money to 
get away. The very moment a man dies, leaving insurance 
money or anything else that isn’t nailed tight, the widow be- 
gins to be ‘a shining mark for the mining shark.’ Hundreds 
of millions of dollars every year are swallowed up by sharks 
ot all kinds—to say nothing of all the other birds that so 
willingly lend riches their wings. Edward Atkinson, earnest 
student of living conditions, once studied this matter and 
gave his opinion that ‘no less than 96 per cent. of insurance 
proceeds is dissipated before the end of four years.’ Three 
generations? Three years is more like it—three years from 
wifehood to wash-tub! 


“To remedy these sorry conditions, income insurance had to 
come. It has been slowly developing for two decades and 
within the last half dozen years has been perfecting rapidly. 
Insurance money need no longer be left as loose cash, the 
most losable and most spendable asset a man can leave. Just 
the contrary, income insurance money now stands out among 
ali his assets as the very safest from loss or unwise spend- 
ing, the very surest to carry on his care for dear ones to the 
very end of their after lives and even to grandchildren he 
will never see. Indeed, their income after his death will be 
far safer and surer than his own income while alive. 


A Little Phrase, but Powerful. 


“The little phrase ‘payable monthly, so recently put into 
the income policies, is the great big thing that is now chang- 
ing the whole map of family protection. It is like Singer’s 
shifting that tiny eye from the needle’s tail to its head (where 
an eye ought to be, anyhow) and thus equipping the sewing 
machine to do its revolutionizing work in the world. The 
monthly payment idea made income insurance a really prac- 
tical provision for livelihood needs. It applies the money 
just as the husband and father did himself—just as the wife 
and daughter has been used to handling it. 

“This monthly money, coming in fixed amounts on a cer- 
tain day, is actually worth more, dollar for dollar, than the 
same total coming irregularly and at longer intervals, as in- 
vestment incomes usually do. The former means a cash 
basis, every dollar bringing full present value; steady com- 
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fort; peace of mind, The latter means a credit basis, wit 
money spent before received; feast or famine; waste 
worry. 

“The rest of the world has been quick to apply the monthl 1 
income idea in all its latest pension and relief plannng. Th 
new laws for mothers’ pensions or for workmen’s compen 
sations in many States—the more and more numerous p 
of private corporations, churches and institutions—even Cai 
negie’ s Hero Fund and Uncle Sam’s latest bill to pension sol 
diers’ widows—all provide for income payable monthly. Lumy 
sums or even quarterly incomes are no longer considered ¢ 
fit provision for widows, children or old age. These various 
plans represent the expert judgment of social workers, actu- 
aries, financiers and legislators after full investigation. 


an 


Small Incomes. 


“How small an income it is worth while to provide, as be 
ing sufficient to keep the family unit unbroken and raise the 
children at home, is shown by the provisions made by law out 
of public funds. New Jersey, for example, allows $9 a montt 
to a mother with one child under 16, with $5 more for a sec 
ond, and $4 for each other such child. The Federal bill tha 
passed the House this month allows $12 a month to 
widow alone, with $2 more for each child under 16. 
roother with three children would receive $18 a month unc 
either scale. The Carnegie fund gives commonly sums vary 
ing from $20 to $50 a month. The plan recommended by 
committee of the Protestant Episcopal Church to provide fo 
the families of its clergy allows $25 a month as the minim 
for livelihood, and adds an increasing allowance for edu 
ing each child up to $25 a month from 14 to 21 years. Th 
families, of course, belong on a high social plane. f 

“Income insurance for the sums thus stamped by high ai 
thorities as sufficient for the purpose is well within reach o 
the great mass of family men able to carry policies of a 1 
value- from $2,000 to $5,000. A $2,000 policy, for exam 
will yield $170 of cash for funeral and other special exp 
and then pay $10 a month for 20 years at least and as mucl 
longer as the widow lives. A man under 40 years with 
wife not much younger can make this provision for his 
widow and child (more than New Jersey bestows) by 
ting aside between $2.50 and $5 a month. And with the 
saving and under the same policy he is providing likey 
for his own old age. The non-producing years of wife, 
or self (whichever need the unknown future may bring 
are all included in the scope of this financial progr: 

say nothing of his burial fund and his loan value ia 
emergency use along the way. 





Illuminating Comparisons, 
“Under this plan the income figures over 6% per cent. 
the lump sum of $1,840 left with the company to prov 
(and used up in so doing). That is half again as mu 
could be had from the class of sound investments proj 
a widow’s money. One dollar premium applied in thi 
yields about the same income as $1.50 of premium 
for lump sum insurance, if that lump sum is safely i 
To yield such returns throughout the widow’s life is 
possible only by grace of the annuity principle—whereb 
hazard of long survival is averaged among many anm 
precisely as the opposite hazard of early death is av 
among many lives at risk. That is why only a life insut 
company can make such returns. That is also why th 
ticular plan best fits the great bulk of cases, those in 
every premium dollar must yield the largest income it 
“There is another plan that is particularly attractive 
of larger means, and which is also apt to be the best 
case where the beneficiary is so much younger than 
sured as to make the special annuity premium too large. 
plan does not use up the principal i in instalments, nor cé 
an annuity to help out. It is a simple matter of in 
and can only yield regular investment rates of inco 
it does keep the principal intact among the company’s 
withdrawable any time and never below par. Thus 
vides not only the monthly income, but also a cash fund 
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not be wholly avoided, is reduced to its lowest terms. 
in life insurance all possible dangers through personal error 


_ Many warm congratulations. 
' ence of the delegates had been carefully planned. On motion 
of J. Everett Hicks, of the Boston association, a vote of 
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can be drawn on for emergencies. Thus, also, it does not 
end with a single life, but will go on producing its income 


‘through the next generation and then pay the principal to a 


third generation now unborn. 
“It enables a man to-day to rivet a livelihood to the lives 


of both wife and daughter, through a chain of monthly checks 


they cannot outlive and a principal they cannot lose—and then 
have that principal make sure that his own third generation 
will belong in the coat-sleeve class. All this might be done 
through a trust company, but not with the same guarantee 
et safety and precision, or the same prospect by the very best 


‘returns obtainable in changing future conditions or the same 


immunity from taxation, expense or trouble. 


“These two fundamental plans can be combined and varied 
so as to fit the needs of any family, and with freedom of 
later readjustment to cover changed conditions, after-born 
children or grandchildren, etc. And these new income ser- 
vices can (in most companies) be applied to the proceeds of 
existing policies, though originally sold without any such pro- 
visions. 


Looking Into the Future. 


“These new services look far down the future. The policy 
iiito which a young man is putting money to-day may be still 
in force and paying monthly checks to his aged granddaugh- 
ter a hundred years hence, That’s a long time, and life in- 
surance affords the only human machinery that can be set to 
tun for a century or more with precision. You see, life in- 
surance is, first of all, a science—the applied science of na- 
ture’s mortality laws. For over two centuries its calcula- 
tions have stood the test of experience. They are as sure as 
the calculations of astronomy. 


“In both these sciences the personal equation, while it can- 
And 


are guarded against by 48 varieties of State laws and super- 
Visions more rigid and exacting than are known in any other 
business. The other safeguard and guarantee of stability is 
that this business is peculiarly built upon broad averages in 
every direction. 

“Life insurance investments get the strength and benefit of 
broad averages by three sorts of diversity: First, d.versity 
or kind, including city and farm mortgages, and the widest 
variety of gilt-edge bonds. These two classes, with policy 
loans, include 90 per cent. of the assets. Second, divers.ty of 
space, by spreading these investments through all desirable 
parts of the land, with expert investment agents located in 
ail sections. Third, diversity of time, each year’s investments 
being added to the far greater bulk of securities obtained in 
past years, thus absorbing in the whole average the tempo- 
rary fluctuations of market values and interest rates. 


“Clearly, life insurance is the one institution of proven fit- 
ness to render this new service of lengthening the arm that 
each generation stretches out to help those who come after. 
“The income service begins where the old policies left off. 
It begins when the need begins and outlasts that need. It 
does for the family of the wage-earner or salaried man what 


‘no other machinery will do at all. For the rich man’s family 


it does the vital part, the livelihood part, of the service he 
has sought through the trust company, and does it better. 


‘ ~*“Lump sum life insurance is no longer the real thing in fam- 
- ily protection. 


Monthly income insurance is that real thing. 
Its benefits endure. Its future development is beyond imag- 
ining. It will bind together in a steady progression the suc- 


cessive generations of mankind.” 


; Loca! Arrangements. 


President Miller and Secretary Leon F. Foss, of the Bos- 
ton association, were responsible for the local arrangements 
in connection with the meeting and were the recipients of 
Every detail for the conveni- 


. 
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thanks was extended to several of the speakers, who had 
traveled a long distance, and President Miller was also ex- 
tended a vote of thanks for the graceful and capable manner 
ir which he had presided over the-sessions. 

The date and place for holding the next congress will be 
announced early next year. The idea is to make the organi- 
zation as simple and informal as possible, and it is under- 
stood among the various associations that the president and 
secretary of each association shall be members ex-officio of 
an executive council or committee on arrangements. This 
committee will be called together after the first of next year 
by the president of the Boston association, and the selection 
of a place for holding the next congress and the program of 
topics to be discussed will be arranged for at that time. 


A Cincinnati Convention Reminder. 

With the Cincinnati convention but a few months distant, 
local associations throughout the country are beginning to ap- 
point delegates and alternates. As announced elsewhere in 
this number, the convention will be held on the 15th, 16th and 
17th of September, at Cincinnati. As a preliminary reminder, 
A. F. Sommer, president of the Cincinnati association, has 


sent out the following communication to the president of each 
association: 


“Just a few months until summer weather will bid us to 
forget the cares of business and invite us to betake ourselves 
to sea shore, mountain or country for recreation and rest. It 
is at this time that we survey the field for a spot presenting 
the greatest allurements. When you consider this matter, 
may we suggest that this year the vacations of all life insur- 
ance men either begin or end in the month of September, and 


in the Queen City of the West on the banks of the beautiful 
Ohio. 


“Here is where the life insurance brains of the field will 
then scintillate. Here is where a new allegiance to the cause 
of humanity will be pledged. Here is where, in life insurance 
and entertainment, history will be made. Here is where good 
fellowship with all the stars in the life insurance firmament 
awaits you and here is where you are met by true Southern 
hospitality. 

“We ask all members of the Life Underwriters’ Association 
to so arrange their summer vacation schedule that they will be 
brought to Cincinnati during the middle of September, where 
a real live body of good fellows will show you what they 
can provide of profit and pleasure. 

“At your next meeting you will kindly read this letter to 
your association, and say that to each of your members this 
is a very cordial invitation to come to Cincinnati and attend 
the national convention.” 


cd 
“Falsus in Uno, Falsus in Omnibus.” 

The temptation among insurance agents to conceal or shade 
the truth when he fancies it would prove advantageous is 
great, but advantage so gained is not real—is not a business 
success, and in the end is destructive, living only in memory 
as a plague. The agent, in common with other men, who is 
false in one thing is false in all and any seeming success is 
false and not lasting—Preferred Pilot. 


Big Difference Between “I Wish” and “TI Will.” 


Every man dreams big things. The successful man is one 
who makes his dreams come true. So many men fail because 
they sit and dream of big things they are going to do to- 
morrow. They say, “I wish.” The successful man says, “I 
will,’ and gets up and goes to work. Few men achieve suc- 
cess by one big stroke. As a matter of fact, enduring success 
is made up of numberless small achievements. Every big 
thing is composed of many little things, and the man who 
wins is the man who tackles the job just ahead and com- 
pletes that and goes on to the next.—Old Line Life. 
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THE DOME DWELLER 


By Robert J. Mix, Manager Prudential Insurance Co., New York City 


“| NCE UPON A TIME there was a man who decided to be shut up under a great iron dome! 
People tried to make him see that that was a dreadfully foolish thing to do, but he wouldn't 
budge, so they built the dome, placed it over him, and there he stayed day in and day out, year 
in and year out! Everywhere outside his self-imposed prison, the birds were singing, the 
flowers were blooming, the sun was shining and people, who for the most part were pretty good 
sort of folks, were living their lives, and, on the whole, rather enjoying themselves, but THIS CHAP IN- 
SISTED UPON REMAINING UNDER HIS DOME! He practically wasn’t LIVING at all—he was 


missing all the things that make life worth while! 





“He was either a crazy man or a fool,’ you tell me, and so he was; but do you know, friends, I some- 
times think THAT YOU AND I ARE IN DANGER OF IMITATING THIS MAN! We don’t sha 
ourselves up under an iron dome, to be sure, but we DO unconsciously confine ourselves within limits which 
are all too narrow; the BIG WORLD is all around us—the BLUE SKY is the only limit above our heads, 
and we don’t REACH UP and STRETCH OURSELVES and EXPAND as we have.a right to do—as itus 
EXPECTED that we will do! 

It’s a safe bet that comparatively few men EVER wake up to the knowledge that THEY'RE TRAY- 
ELING IN A VERY NARROW CIRCLE! Take yourself, for instance: do you suppose that you’re any- 
thing like as BIG a man as you have a RIGHT to be—as you surely WILL be if you let yourself out? Have 
you ever tried to TAKE AN INVENTORY OF YOUR ABILITY—have you ever made a deliberate at 
tempt to SEE WHAT SORT OF A MAN YOU COULD MAKE OF YOURSELF? If you're domg 
that sort of thing, then you’re NOT under a dome—you’re a GROWING man and your USEFULNESS IN 
THE WORLD and your EFFECTIVENESS will just as surely increase as your EFFORT continues! 
Tell me, my friend, has a man a Right to go on merely EXISTING? Isn't it the BOUNDEN DUTY of 
every individual to STRIVE CONTINUALLY—to develop EVERYONE OF HIS FACULTIES and there 
by grow in the vocation which he has chosen? 

A long time ago, I told you that I was strongly of the opinion that the MAJORITY OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE AGENTS CLASSIFY THEMSELVES in about this fashion: THEY ARE $1,000 Ay Yee 
MEN, OR $1,500 A YEAR MEN, OR $2,000 A YEAR MEN, OR $5,000, $6,000, OR $8,000 A. YEAR 
MEN, these figures representing about the limit of income which each man seems to feel that it is up to him 
to earn, instead of feeling that THERE SHOULD BE NO LIMITS FIXED BY HIM TO HIS EARN- 
ING POWER—TO HIS EFFECTIVENESS AS A 5 ALESM AN OF LIFE INSURANCE—the BEST 

“goods” ever sold by any living man ly 

The foolish chap that I described at the beginning of this letter could have had that iron dome 
removed in a minute IF HE HAD ONLY WILLED IT SO, and the glorious truth about you and me is that 
NO MAN CAN CONFINE US—THAT WE CAN GROW AND EXPAND AND BECOME BIGGER 
AND BETTER JUST IN PROPORTION TO OUR EFFORTS! 

I repeat, my friends—this tendency to RESTRICT OURSELVES—to GROW NARROW—TO BE 
LITTLE WHEN WE MIGHT JUST AS WELL BE BIG—is natural to pretty nearly everyone of uS=- 
it’s a tendency that we’ve got to RESIST—we’ve got to pinch ourselves every little while and WAKE UP 
—WAKE UP AND TAKE AN INVENTORY OF OURSELVES—find out whether we’re GROWING 
and SPREADING—and if we find after an HONEST inventory that there’s a DOME over us, for 
Heaven's sake, LET’S GET OUT FROM UNDER! This means YOU and it means ME and it meams 
PRETTY NEARLY EVERY OTHER FELLOW! q . 

DON’T—DON’T—DON’T LET’S BE DOME-DWELLERS—LET’S GET BUSY—LET’S 8H 
LOTS BIGGER WRITERS OF LIFE INSURANCE! | 
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SIZING UP THE PROSPECTIVE AGENT. 


ee 
Those Impelled to Come; Those Compelled to Come, and 
a Few Expelled Who Come. 


By Theodore A. Waltrip, Assistant Manager, Pacific Mutual Life Insur- 
- ance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


_ The most interesting study of mankind is man, particularly 
‘so if that man aspires to be an agent of a life insurance com- 
pany. One cannot spend many months in the office of a gen- 
eral agent without meeting all types of men. They come 
from all the walks of life, from factory, shop, store, office, 
‘railroad and ranch. They come from various motives and 
‘with varied ambitions. Some are impelled to come, some are 
‘compelled to come and a few are “expelled” who come. 


“It is the purpose of this article to indicate some of the 
things which general agents usually note, not that it will be 
helpful to general agents, but rather that it may aid some field 
men to see themselves as others see them, and thus assist 
them in correcting any detrimental habits they may have. 


Dress—Naturally the first thing that meets the general 
agent’s eye is the man’s clothes, their color, fit, age and general 
‘hang. It does not take long to determine how long a man 
‘has worn his coat, or how many weeks since his trousers were 
‘pressed, or his shoes shined, or his hat cleaned. A glance at 
‘the collar, tie, shirt-front and jewelry displayed all help to 
-make a certain impression that is inseparably connected with 
‘the man’s personality. True, “clothes do not make the man,” 
‘but they do make an impression on the general agent as to 
what kind of a man is inside of them. 

Posture—The general agent who is a close observer and 
-a student of human nature looks, of course, beyond the dress 
-at the real man. He watches his gait, his posture. He ob- 
“serves him as he walks away and derives another impression 
from his step, his bearing, his composure. But while he is 
in the office these are the points he is noticing: the color of 
his hair and how he combs it, just how much he has to comb, 
the color of his eyes and how he uses them, whether he looks 
him straight in the face or keeps edging away on side glances, 

the shape of his face, forehead, chin, and whether he has 
“used the razor since the last setting of the sun. He will 
take particular notice also of his teeth. There is no one 
thing that will impress the general agent more than the man’s 
breath. If he possess not a sweet breath it is unfortunate for 
him, the whole agency and the insuring public with whom he 
must come in close personal contact. I am not referring to 
the man who has the odor of liquor or onions on him, but to 
the man whose sf®mach is sour or whose teeth are decayed, 
or who is an incurable dyspeptic. 
~ Speech—The foregoing have to do with the physical man 
and his dress and not the real man. We must get inside the 
“man’s soul case.’ A man’s speech will often betray him. 
His grammar, his diction, his tone, his gestures, all tell what 
kind of a man he is. 
If he endeavors to monopolize the conversation, tells the 
general agent how much business he has written for another 
company and how much he can write for this in the next six 
months, providing a considerable advance and a big com- 
“mission are allowed, the general agent has already formed 
his opinion of the man, His continued egotistical flow and 
gushing, gullible stories won't go down. It is much easier for 
~ aman to talk himself out of a job than it is to talk himself 
_ into one. 
- Character—What is the man’s character? That is the 
Vital question that should concern and does concern the gen- 
eral agent. Is this man honest, truthful, sincere, energetic, 
) ambitious, optimistic, zealous? Does he want work and is 
he willing to work? Will he stand square and play fair? 
Will he seek to serve the interest of the company and the 
insured? Is this man trying to deceive in any way? Is he 
Dr. Jekyll or Mr. Hyde? If he is attempting to deceive the 
. general agent he will likely deceive the general public. The 
| sooner, therefore, we know the real character of the man 
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the better for the company. Some of the foregoing are little 
way marks on the road to character reading. There is one 
more source of information. 


References.—A noted physician said to me recently: “After 
all, the most a physician knows about a man’s infirmities is 
what the man honestly tells about himself.” The references 
are supposed to give the man’s reputation. But when the 
would-be agent begins to apologize and hesitate and over- 
look and evade the questions asked and give references that 
are fictitious names, that, too, helps the general agent to form 
his opinion, and it often counts for more than the letters 
that come in from the actual names submitted. The man 
whom the general agent most likes to see come in is the 
well dressed, neat, unassuming, erect, virile, positive, affable 
man who is willing to advise, not him, but with him, take 
the contract printed and go to work. 





Four Little Devils. 
There are four little devils that haunt every salesman. 


The first is on the job bright and early; jumps on your 
shoulders and whispers: “No use trying to see your man be- 
fore 9.30—give him time to open his mail.” And if you 
waiver for an instant he straightway devours the front end of 
your precious morning. 


The second little devil gets into the game at midday. “It is 
now a quarter to twelve,” he adroitly suggests; “if you see 
a man now he will be hungry and will hustle you out so as 
not to be late for lunch.” If you agree to this and knock off 
for lunch yourself he will tell you that “You won’t see your 
man before 2 o’clock. He won’t be back from lunch.” 


Early in the afternoon the third little devil appears and will 
whisper, “It’s getting dark; you can’t start an interview when 
your man will be tired and inattentive.’ And before you 
know it, this third imp will gobble up the other end of your 
day. 

The fourth little devil is perhaps the worst of all. His day 
is Saturday. “You can’t do anything on Saturday,” he will 
say; “it’s a short day, and no one will have time to listen.” 
And so without even allowing you to start out, will swallow 
up the whole day. 

If you don’t watch out, these four little devils will steal 
every hour of all your days. 


But they’re liars—every one—Egquitable Agency Items. 





Lending a Hand. 


Life underwriters’ associations have been of so much real 
good to the life insurance business that their value to it does 
not admit of discussion. They have aided in the eradication 
of some evils, have toned up the business and have ma- 
terially improved its personnel. They have, in short, ma- 
terially improved life underwriting conditions. We were led 
to these thoughts by the statement of an agent who said that 
he had withdrawn from his local association because it was 
of no especial value to him. That is a very selfish and wrong 
way in which to look at the matter. Anything which helps 
the business generally is a benefit to the individual agent and 
he owes it to himself and his fellow agents to “lend a hand” 
in the good work. The larger the membership of any asso- 
ciation the greater its moral force, and instead of remaining 
on the outside and criticizing, every agent should become en- 
rolled as a member and so make the association more efficient. 
If the organization is not just what he would like it to be, 


why not join it and help to increase its efficiency? The asso- 


ciations need the agents and the agents need the associations. 
As Rudyard Kipling says: 
“The strength of the pack is the wolf, 
And the strength of the wolf is the pack.” 
—The Indicator. 
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“The Paper Association.” 

Inspired perhaps by the phenomenal success of a certain 
life insurance company domiciled in New York City, in sell- 
ing life insurance without solicitors, a New York agent has 
conceived the briliiant idea of organizing a new Life Under- 
writers’ Association, to be managed and conducted through 


the mails. 

The absurdity of the proposition serves as the only excuse 
for a recital of its purpose and plans. We do honestly con- 
fess, however, that there are certain facts set forth in the 
following story, which should receive the earnest attention 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association of New York and 
other local bodies located at various points in the State. No 
action has been suggested that could not properly be con- 
sidered by the local associations as they now exist. 

If it has been impossible thus far to obtain a satisfactory 
solution to certain problems through the local associations 
of New York State, what particular brand of magic will ac- 
complish the desired result through the United States mails? 
Evidently old Doc Cook is on the job again. “The Paper 
Association” is just about as thin as its name implies, ab- 
solutely impracticable and utterly visionary. But let the East- 
ern Underwriter tell the story: 

There is considerable talk among prominent life under- 
writers in Greater New York concerning the formation 
of a new Life Underwriters’ Association to operate in- 
dependently of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York. The proposed association, should it ma- 
terialize, will be styled The Paper Association, and con- 
fine its activities to metropolitan and State matters. 
Each agent on becoming a member of the organization 
will be required to sign a pledge binding him or her to 
report all complaints to the body in writing, and to vote 
on all matters and questions submitted to them through 
the organization in writing, thus guaranteeing a force- 
ful expression of opinion for or against all points in 
dispute. 

All meetings will be held on paper, the complaints and 
questions coming to the association’s governing board or 
committee are to be collated and submitted to the mem- 
bers in writing for their attention and action. Jt is antici- 
pated that this will bring about a larger and more hearty 
participation in the discussion of the many matters of 
importance to the life underwriter. 

Those contemplating the formation of the new organi- 
zation believe that the present Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation does not obtain an expression of the views of its 
own members, to say nothing whatever of the views of 
life underwriters generally. In the New York association 
there are about three hundred members at the present 
time, and it is seldom that more than fifty are in attend- 
ance at the monthly mectings. 

Atttention is called to the fact that the superintendent 
of insurance licensed about 27,000 agents to write life in- 
surance in New York State during 1918, and it is believed 
by real life insurance men—those who make their living 
selling life insurance—that that number is ridiculously 


large. The report of the department shows that there 
was ordinary business written in the State in 1913 of 
$295,816,360, which would give an average of less than 
$11,000 for each license. 


In New York City alone there are probably 1,500 life 
insurance agents who make the principal part of their 
income from selling life insurance. It is estimated that 
there was probably $150,000,000 of life insurance written 
in New York City and vicinity in 1918, and with 1,500 
men writing that amount the average would be $100,000 
each. It is.contended that these 1,500 agents should be 
consulted frequently and that their views should be 
known. 

The qualifications for membership in the new organiza- 
tion will be: 

1—Its members shall be reputable men who are real 
life insurance agents. 


2—They shall consent to express their views from time 
to time in answer to every written question sent them. 

As stated, the organization is to be conducted by mail. 
Questions are to be sent to the members and they are to” 
answer such questions ‘‘yes,” or “no” or “neutral.” In 
this way the views of the life insurance fraternity will be 
known. 

Among the first questions to the members of the pro- 
posed association will probably be found the following: 
Do you think 27,000 life insurance licenses in New 
York State are too many? 
If a life insurance agent is licensed for one com- 
pany, do you consider another license necessary 
should he desire to place a case in armther company? 
Do you consider a bookkeeper eligible for a life 
insurance license? ¢ 
Is it right that a general insurance broker should 
be allowed to place life insurance without any ex- — 
pense to himself for a license, while a life insurance 
agent is not permitted to place general insurance 
without passing an examination and paying the State 
$10? 
Is it right as between citizens of the same State, © 
that the manager of one company should be allowed 
to ask for 1,000 licenses for his company without — 
charge and even without the knowledge of the men ~ 
who are to be licensed, and that another manager 
may not apply for any license except at the expense 
of $2 to his company ? 
it is planned that the association shail be the aggressor, 
and instead of saying to the individual member “Go 
ahead and prosecute,” the association will say, “We will 
handle the affairs of our members; we will lay all facts 
before the State insurance department head and, district 
attorney.” a 

The sponsors of this new association say that there 
are 15,000 agents licensed in New York City at the pres- 
ent time and maintain that there are probably of this 
number only 1,500 who are real life insurance agents; 
that some definite work will have to be done on the part 
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of the 1,500 if licenses to sell life insurance are to be is- 
sued to life insurance men only. 


The Farmer as a Prospect. 

There are many general agents and managers with consid- 
rable territory in agriculturai districts who are continually 
eprecating the unkind fate which has confined their opera- 
ons to rural districts. Such men are prone to look with 
mvious eyes upon that class of company representatives 
those agency activities are almost exclusively within the 
irger cities. On the other hand, the metropolitan repre- 
entative has intimate knowledge of the dangers, so far as 
ligible prospects are concerned, of high living, high business 
ressure and high blood pressure. It has been said on good 
uthority that considering wealth per capita, the Wall Street 
istrict of New York, is the cause of more rejections by 
1edical departments than any other section of the country. 
We have been told times innumerable that our young men 
re deserting the farms and flocking to the cities, and poor 
Id Silas, with the inevitable mortgage on the farm, has been 
he subject of our sincerest sympathy. 

Notwithstanding, Silas is getting along pretty well, thank 
ou! The actyal facts with relation to the farmer are almost 
neredible. Of the total wealth of the United States, $50,- 
00,000,000 is represented in farms. There are 10,000,000 
eople engaged in farming; which means that there are more 
ersons connected with agricultural pursuits than in all other 
ccupations combined. As to the farmers’ financial ability 
9 purchase life insurance, it would be well to remember that 
he income of the average farm family is more than twice 
hat of the average city family. 

Therefore it is apparent that the agent with country terri- 
ory to cover is not, to say the least, at any great disadvan- 
age as compared with the fields operated by his city brother. 
As an additional word of encouragement, let us quote cer- 
ain statements of Herbert Myrick, editorial director of the 
1merican Agriculturist : 

Summer, almost here, finds agricultural conditions 
more perfect than at this date in years. The reserves 
of moisture in soil and subsoil are larger and more uni- 

-versally distributed throughout the country than at this 
time since similar conditions in 1896 resulted in the 
bumper crops which ushered in the good times that fol- 
lowed.. 

Now, as then, stocks of goods on merchants’ shelves 
are small, people have liquidated their indebtedness, 
money is easy, winter wheat is in more than perfect con- 
dition and a full acreage is being planted to other crops. 

With ample reserves of moisture, frequent cultiva- 
tion will insure even against drought. The great crops 
now in prospect * * * indicate healthy improvement 

in business from now uwntil harvest, to be followed by 
renewed activity in commerce and industry. Indeed, the 
business prosperity which should follow anything like a 
full harvest may exceed all expectations. 

Conditions justify confidence, optimism and wise prep- 
aration for expanding business. This is my judgment 
after personally touring many States, getting special re- 
ports from all sections and weighing carefully every fac- 
tor in the agricultural, industrial and financial situation. 
Except for untoward events, good times are at hand. 


_Away with pessimism! 


a J. F. Kight Indieted. 

/ J. F. Kight, of the Kight Audit and Abstract Co., was in- 
ieted for violating Section 29, act of June 1, 1911, of the 
'tws of Pennsylvania, on April 30. Action was taken in pur- 
jwance of proceedings instituted by the Insurance Depart- 
ent of that State, but no date has as yet been set for the 
‘tial. The indictment recites, in substance, that Kight on 
etober 28, 1913, made misleading representations and in- 
emplete comparisons of two insurance policies issued by a 
Tew York company, with the intent of inducing the policy- 
‘older to allow them to lapse. It is reported that the counsel 
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for the defendant intends to test the constitutionality of the 


act by a motion in the Quarter Sessions Court to quash the 
indictment. 


BESS eee SS 
Death of Hervey S. Dale. 

Hervey S. Dale, general agent of the Union Mutual, at 
Chicago, after an illness of several weeks, died April 17, at 
Pass Christian, Miss. Mr. Dale was born at Stevens Point, 
Wis., July, 1857. His family moved to Chicago in 1864, and 
after graduating from high school, Mr. Dale was associated 
with his father in Government contracting. In 1878 Gen- 
eral Sheridan appointed him to a position in the Quarter- 
master’s Department of the United States Army, and later 
he was promoted to chief of the department for the Chicago 
division. In i890 he was appointed manager of the Union 
Mutual at Chicago. He was one of the veterans of the 
Chicago association, and on February 20, 1894, was elected 
treasurer, and each succeeding year was the unanimous choice 
of the membership for that office. At the 1913 convention 
of the National Association, he was elected treasurer of 
that body. 
GEES: |S 
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Fortieth Annual Report of the Insurance Commissioner of 
the State of Pennsylvania, part two, life and accident insur- 
ance. Charles Johnson, Insurance Commissioner. 
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etc.. of Lire Assocration News, published monthly at New 
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Editor, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine street, New York City. 
Managing editor, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine street, New 
York City. ; 
Business manager, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine street, New 
York City. ‘ ; 
Publisher, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine street, New York 
City. . . . . 
Owners, the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
No bondholders, mortgagees or other security holders. The 
National Association of Life Underwriters is a voluntary 
association and is not incorporated. 
(Signed) Everett M. Ensicn, 
Editor and Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 25th day of 
March, 1914. Jacos CoHEN, 
Notary Public, N. Y. County. 


(Seal.) My commission expires March 30, 1914. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


May 15, 1914. 
To the Members of the 


Local Associations: 


The topic selected for the prize essay con- 
test for the year 1914 is: 


“WOMAN’S INTEREST AND INFLU- 
ENCE IN LIFE INSURANCE.” 


1. The essays are limited to one thousand words 
each. 

2. As many members of local associations may 
join in the competition as such organizations 
may select. ‘ : 

3. Every essayist should place his name in a 
sealed envelope bearing a number corre- 
sponding to the number on the envelope 
containing his essay, and forward both 
envelopes in one enclosure to Everett M. 
Ensign, Corresponding Secretary, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City, on or before August 
15, 1914. 

4, The writer of the essay adjudged to be of high- 
est excellence will receive the Calef Loving 
Cup as custodian of the same for his Asso- 
ciation. 

5. The cup will be held by him for his Association 
until the succeeding Annual Meeting of the 
National Association. 

6. The writer of the essay adjudged to be second 
in merit will receive the Ben Williams Vase, 
under the same conditions of holding as ob- 
tained in connection with the first prize. 

7. Should the Association for which either prize 
is held dissolve or withdraw from the Na- 
tional Association, the prize shall thereupon 
be returned to the Executive Committee of 
the National Association. 

8. All essays submitted in competition shall be- 
come the property of the National Associa- 
tion, with the right of publication. 


It is the earnest hope of the Executive 
Committee that this interesting and impor- 
tant feature of the Annual Convention will 
be participated in by a large number of the 
members of each association, so that the 
highest and best results may be realized. 


COMMITTEE OF AWARD: 


Mary Roberts Rinehart, Pittsburgh, Pa. (Chair- 
woman). 

Dr. S. S, Huebner, Wharton School of Finance, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 

J. S. Drewry, State Agent for Ohio and Tennessee, 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co, 


The essays will be passed upon by the Com- 
mittee of Award, and their report will be 
presented at the Annual Convention of the 
National Association at Cincinnati, Ohio, in 
September next. 

EVERETT M. ENSIGN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 

P. S.—Please send your essay in triplicate, 
so that the work of the Committee of Award 
and that of the chairman of the Prize Essay 
Committee may be facilitated. 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor 
respondents. We depend entirely upon th 
secretaries of local associations to send us storie 
of all meetings of their respective associations 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso 
ciation does not appear in this department, as! 
the secretary of your organization why he dic 
not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on th 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodie 
should send us a full account of the busines 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, o 
extracts from the most important of them. 





Akron. 


Three new members were admitted at the regular 4 
meeting of the Akron association. The principal spe 
was Rev. L. N. D. Wells, of the First Church of Christ. 
Wells claimed that the work of the life insurance agent 
similar and next to that of the clergy; the clergy being i 
ested in urging a man to provide for his future life ir 
hereafter, and the life underwriter was endeavoring to 
vince the man of the necessity to think of the future we 
of his family after he himself has passed away. 


Battle Creek. 


F. W. Calvert, district manager of the New England M 
in Battle Creek, Mich., is responsible for a round-up 0! 
insurance men which took place on April 28, for the 
pose of organizing a local association. A considerable | 
ber of agents and managers signed applications to join. 
the second meeting will be held in the near future to 
officers. ; 

Buffalo. 


The members of the Buffalo association laid aside thei» 
books and suspended the pursuit of the prospect on the \ 
ing of April 28, to meet in the theater of the Buffalo Clv! 
the most successful annual banquet the local insurance 
have known. There were song and jest, comical monol: 
and sober serious speech. 7 

The guest of the evening was Joseph A. DeBoer, of \\ 
pelier, Vt., the president of the National Life Insurance 
Mr. DeBoer proved an accomplished after-dinner speak¢ 
his experience as former State Senator of Vermont 
former representative in Congress gave promise. The | 
speakers of the evening included Henry W. Hill, fo 
State Senator; J. M. Laird, of Hartford, actuary o} 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co.; Dr. Vertner 2 
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n, and William D. Justice, of Buffalo. Joseph E. Gavin 
ide a toastmaster of apt introductions. 

During the dinner, the Electric ‘City Quartette, from the 
we of the theater, sang a dozen or more of the better sort 
songs and just as a preparation for the more serious 
seches, W. F. Schmieding tangled up the German dialect 
a Dutch diversion and Frederic W. Zander had a whole lot 
‘fun portraying Daniel Webster spoofing Rochester on the 
zasion of his only visit there. 

What credit! is due the life insurance agent for the reform 
d the advances that have been made was convincingly out- 
ed by Mr. DeBoer. “The men in the front offices of ma- 
gany have learned,” said he, “all the great lessons of in- 
vance, not from their pleasant theories of finance hatched 
those confines, but from the solicitor in the field. 

‘It took the life insurance game just twenty-five years to 
tm that it was in business first of all to serve the public. 
le man who wanted insurance asked for this and for that. 
e solicitor came into the front office and demanded the 
ms. The man in the shop, the man in the home, the yet 
made widows demanded those protections. So, step by 
P, we got policies which provided automatic extension, 
d-up clauses, cash surrender values, loan values, etc. The 
ponsibility resting on the insurance men of to-day is nearly 
stupendous as the management of Government itself.” 

Mr. Hill pointed out that Buffalo’s port to-day nearly 
taled the commerce of London, and was already as great 
that of Liverpool. He held that the Buffalo men have con- 
led the commercial policy of the State for the last twenty 
irs, repeatedly by their stand being able to check vicious 
's originating from New York. Dr. Kenerson contributed 
‘ thought that married men live longer and that there 
yuld be a bachelor tax imposed immediately on every un- 
tried man more than twenty-five years old. 


Chattanooga. 


Che annual meeting of the Chattanooga association, held in 
evening of May 1, at the Hotel Patten, proved one of 
“most interesting meetings the association has held during 
two years of its existence. 
che report of President J. W. Bishop showed that the asso- 
tion has made wonderful progress during the year. The 
st important report and one commented upon by the offi- 
s and a number of the members was that of the publicity 
mittee, having in charge the publication of the Insurance 
ws, which has proven largely responsible for the progress 
the association. The fact that the plan of the local associa- 
1 has been termed the “Chattanooga Plan” by insurance 
a, insurance publications and newspapers from one end of 
country to the other, and is being rapidly adopted by other 
es, has served to direct attention to Chattanooga and give 
an unusual amount of advertising. The reports of the 
retary and treasurer showed that the membership had 
wn and the finances of the association were in splendid 
pe. The election of officers resulted in the following: 
?aul W. Shepherd, president. 
id E. Brown, vice-president. 
.. M. Keys, treasurer. 
ames M. McGaughy, secretary. 
-xecutive committee—C. H. Royalty, chairman; J. W. 
‘hop and C. H. Grimm. 
‘ollowing the business session the members repaired to the 
‘l room, where the annual banquet was spread. On this 
sion a number of invited guests, consisting of several 
ittanooga business and professional men, were present and 
ke and responded to toasts assigned to them. This proved 
be quite a happy event and the occasion devolved itself 


a regular love feast. The addresses by several of the~ 


‘nbers and those interested in the work of the association 
‘onstrated the fact that they were keenly alive to the 
iderful amount of advertising Chattanooga was receiving 
ough the adoption of the Chattanooga Plan or Life In- 
ance News by the various organizations throughout the 
try. The chairman of the publicity committee, Julius J. 
a 
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Cohn, coming in for considerable praise for the work he has 
done in promoting the plan. The retiring president, J. W. 
Bishop, was also warmly congratulated for his untiring efforts 
in preaching the gospel of insurance publicity to other organ- 
izations, 

The program of the evening was as follows: 

C. H. Royalty, toastmaster. 


Address of retiring president, “Our Association,” J. W. 
Bishop. 


Address of incoming president. 

“Life Insurance and the Pulpit,” Rev. Ira -M. Boswell 
“Life Insurance and the Press,” Walter C. Johnson. 
“Life Insurance—a Public Benefaction,’ Ed E. Brown. 
“Life Insurance and the Examiner,” Dr. Raymond Wallace. 
“Life Insurance—a Necessity,” Hon. Emil Wassman. 

“Life Insurance and the Banker,” Herbert Bushnell, 


Chicago. 


“Are you in favor of attempting to prevent the placing of 
life insurance policies in Chicago by anyone who is not a 
member of our association?” This was one of a series of 
questions sent out by President E. A. Ferguson, of the Chi- 
cago association, some time ago, in an endeavor to obtain a 
consensus of opinion. There was a considerable difference 
of opinion upon this one question, and it formed the main 
subject for discussion at the meeting of the Chicago associa- 
tion on the evening of April 23. 

The following resolution was offered by J. F. Oates, of the 
Northwestern Mutual, and was unanimously adopted: 

Be it resolved, That a representative committee of 
fifteen members of this association be appointed by 
the president: 

1. To devise ways and means by which the will of 
the association as expressed in the recent replies to 
the president’s circular may be carried out. 

2. To devise plans for bringing into the membership 
of this association all of the life insurance men and 
women of Chicago. 

3. To initiate efforts, the purpose of which shall be 
to limit the payment of commissions on life insurance 
to life insurance men only. 

The committee as appointed dy President Ferguson is as 
follows: S. T. Chase, Connecticut Mutual: I.. H. Offner, Mu- 
tual Benefit; J. F. Oates, Northwestern Mutual; G. M. Her- 
rick, Provident Life & Trust; J. D. Stevens, Massachusetts 
Mutual; H. D. Wright, Metropolitan; F. A. Cotharin, Union 
Central; R. W. Stevens, Illinois Life; G. H. Kromenaker, 
Mutual Life; Max Lindauer, Connecticut Mutual; Dr. H. C. 
Castor, Connecticut General; J. B. Thorsen, broker; F. E. 
Jones, New England Mutual; Alfred McArthur, National 
Life, U. S. A., and C. F. Axelson, Northwestern Mutual. 

J. W. Janney, Provident Life & Trust, read resolutions in 
memory of Hervey S. Dale, who for many years was treas- 
urer of the Chicago association, and at the Atlantic City 
convention was elected treasurer of the National Association. 

The Executive Commiittée reported upon the deliberations 
of the Round Table Club, which is composed of the prominent 
general agents and managers affiliated with the local body. The 
membership of the association is now 378, and the clerical 
work in connection with it is considerable. It was therefore 
decided to pay the secretary a salary of $20 a month. 

Each member was supplied with a circular giving the ques- 
tions submitted by the president, together with the answers 
received. The opinions secured showed that a majority of 
the members did not favor having after dinner speakers who 
talked on subjects other than life insurance; that, on the con- 
trary, they were in favor of addresses exclusively on life 
insurance, either by members of the association or others. It 
also developed that a majority preferred general discussions 
on such topics as rebating, twisting, unfair competition, ete. 
Nearly 80 per cent. of the members who expressed an opinion 
were willing to contribute toward the expense of prosecuting 
agents for infractions of the law against rebating and twist- 
ing, while a great many expressed a desire to contribute to 
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the expense of securing more publicity for the association in 
order to strengthen its standing with the insuring public. 

As to question ten, the votes were eighty-four in favor of 
attempting to prevent the placing of business by agents not 
members of the association; eighty-four voted against such 
proposition; eight members against attempting such action at 
this time, and twelve of those who voted on other questions 
did not answer this question. 

The matter was then taken up for debate and the following 
participated in the discussion: C. F. Ayelson, Northwestern 
Mutual; George M. Herrick, Provident Life & Trust; Je lak 
Stevens, Massachusetts Mutual; Frank E. Jones, New Eng- 
land Mutual; F. A. Cotharin, Union Central; H. D. Wright, 
Metropolitan; Dr. H. C. Castor, Connecticut General; R. W. 
Stevens, Illinois Life; Alfred MacArthur, National Life U. 
S. A.: Max Lindauer, Connecticut Mutual; George A. Krom- 
enaker, Mutual Life; James B. Thorsen, broker; Miss Sarah 
F. Jones, Equitable of New York; George F. Lust, National 
Life U. S. A.; John T. Burford, Standard Accident; Dr. A. E. 
Awde, Union Mutual; J. F. Oates, Northwestern Mutual. 

There was much said on both sides of the question. H. D. 
Wright, superintendent of the Metropolitan, claimed that there 
were a large number of reputable insurance men who saw 
no particular reason why they should join the association and 
that the association should not under any circumstances at- 
tempt to prevent such men from placing business; that the 
correction of existing evils was largely in the hands of general 
agents and managers. 

F. E. Jones favored legislation that would give the Insur- 
ance Commissioner authority to examine into the qualifica- 
tions of agents before he licensed them. 

John T. Burford advocated a policy whereby the association 
would create such a favorable opinion in the public mind that 
the insuring public would prefer to deal with members of the 
association, and R. W. Stevens said that the association ought 
to make membership in itself a badge of honor. Miss Sarah 
F. Jones, of the Equitable, gave a concrete instance of un- 
fair competition. 


Cincinnati. 


With a view to permitting healthy competition in annual 
elections, Charles J. Stern, at the regular April meeting of the 
Cincinnati association, introduced an amendment to the con- 
stitution permitting a month to elapse between the report of 
the nominating committee and the election of officers. The 
amendment was adopted and President Sommer appointed as 
members of the committee J. S. Drewry, C. J. Iredell and 
Ralph Holterhoff. 

The meeting was held at noon at the Business Men’s Club, 
with Dr. Lee K. Frankel, sixth vice-president of the Metro- 
politan Life, guest of honor. Among other guests present 
were Major Brinkerhoff, of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents, and a number of officials of local companies. A 
telegram was received from Millard W. Mack, who was at- 
tending the meeting of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Association. Mr.- Mack regretted his inability to be 
present at the meeting, but stated that from the plans dis- 
cussed in New York with regard to the coming convention 
that gathering promised to be the most successful in the 
history of life underwriting. 

Dr. Frankel’s subject was “The Ideal Agent and His Equip- 
ment.” He declared that life insurance should be no longer 
looked upon as a business; that it should be considered as a 
social institution, and that agents must realize the necessity 
of being able to meet the changed conditions. He said that 
the time was coming when a life insurance agent would find 
it necessary to be as well educated in his special line as the 
lawyer or doctor or minister, and that in Germany at the 
present time the universities have courses preparing a man 
for life insurance salesmanship. Dr. Frankel was much inter- 
ested in and discussed the results that had been accomplished 
in Cincinnati with regard to the public welfare. Cincinnati 
had reduced its typhoid rate to one of the lowest in the 
United States. 
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Major Brinkerhoff discussed the assistance that life in 
ance men could give in educating the public by means ¢ 
legislation. It was his opinion that many of the burdensor 
laws placed upon the statute books were not due to a 
of vindictiveness on the part of legislators, but rather to 
ignorance. | 

In the evening Dr. Frankel addressed the students of tf 
University of Cincinnati on “Conservation as Applied to Lif 
Insurance.” ft 


Columbus. ¢ 

A business session of the Columbus association was held : 
the Athletic Club on the evening of April 20. Movement wa 
started to organize a Columbus-Cincinnati Convention Cl 
Last year the attendance at the Atlantic City convention w: 
quite satisfactory and this year it is proposed to send a mn 
larger delegation to Cincinnati. Dr. Lee Frankel, sixth vic 
president of the Metropolitan Life, was the principal spe 
The subject of his address was “Conservation of Life a 
Preservation of Health.” Dr. Frankel went into his ai 







thoroughly and presented many new facts to his audience 
Several applications for membership were received a 
Charles E. Holmes, the new Columbus manager of the Mt 
tual of New York, was elected. ? 


Delaware. 
The regular April meeting of the Delaware Association wi 
held in Hanna’s Cafe in Wilmington. At the meeting tm 
1lew members were admitted, Frank L. ‘Cates and John 
Dougherty, both of whom were present. The various repor 
of the officers were read, showing the association to be in < 
excellent condition. > o 
C. B. Palmer, secretary of the organization, whq is al 
Delaware representative of the association on the nation 
executive committee, made an excellent report of the 1a 
meeting of that board. A letter was received from te G 
cinnati association, asking the members to be present at 
national convention which will be held in that city in Se 
tember. ft 
Aubrey Vandever, a member of the association, made < 
address on “How to Get Applications.” A vote of than 
was tendered Mr. Vandever. 5 
It was voted to have the meeting in the evening inst 
of noon as heretofore. 7 
Jeremiah McDonough will make the address at the n 
monthly meeting and his subject will be “Agency Organiz 
tion.” One new application was received for membershi 
City Treasurer James F. Price, president of the organizatio 
presided. Besides those mentioned the following were presen 
W. W. Knox, Arthur W. Swarts, George D. Kelly, Jr, €. 
Higgins and Frank C. Hughes. ; 3 


Detroit. 
Warren M. Horner, chairman of the National Commi 














the Detroit association at a special meeting held on Apri 
‘Mr. Horner explained the modified plans of the committe? 
represented. Mr. Horner emphasized the benefits w 
would accrue from focal advertising by referring to the st 
cess of his own agency in Minneapolis, where he had adv 
tised in the local newspapers. During the past year h 
written an unusually large amount of personal busines 
had called upon only twelve or fifteen prospects. All of 
had come to his office as a result of his advertising. 

The speaker dwelt upon the plans for institutional adve 
ing, stating that in the funds raised, three-quarters of © 
amount is to go to local associations for local publicity, 1 
the remainder is to be remitted to the National Commit 
Education and Conservation. Among the members who 1 
approval of the scheme were Donald Clark, of the M 
Benefit; H. Wibirt Spence, of the Mutual Life; W. D. © 
bee, of the Pacific Mutual; Charles S. White, of the Nor 
western Mutual, and Raymond Russell, of the Mutual Ber 
fit. The matter is to be brought before a business meeting 
the association for formal action. 
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. e part-time man was the subject for discussion at a 
ting of the association held on the Ist inst. Henry 
er, of the Phoenix Mutual, started the ball rolling by 
ing that part-time men did not have sufficient knowl- 
of the business or experience to explain the policy pro- 
s, particularly in the case of income or business insur- 
Mr. Farmer believed that the part-time man should 
minated because he militates against the. work of the 
ime man, 

nald Clark, of the Mutual Benefit, supported Mr. Far- 
so far as one case of part-time men is concerned. He 
of the opinion, however, that there was a field for the 
me man, particularly in small towns, where frequently 
velops into a full-time man. He was in favor of a 
which would require every agent who applied for a 
e to pass an examination, showing himself qualified to 
ize in the business, 

. W. Lisk, of the Northwestern, told how unsatisfactory 
tions were when he found himself in competition with 
s, bootblacks and other part-time men. 

Wibirt Spence remarked that in many instances the 
time man was an evil, particularly in cities, and that 
same objections that have been raised as to part-time 
could also be made with regard to the lazy full-time 


. G. Richards was of the opinion that the solution to the 
would be found when general agents refused to 
se part-time men. 

ional Executive Committeeman Henry Farmer report- 
bi iefly upon the recent meeting of the National Executive 
mmittee. It was decided that the June meeting should be 
ing. A Cincinnati Convention Club was started and 
roll will be kept open for some time. A committee was 
d to draft suitable resolutions on the sudden death of 
in J. Oliver, secretary of the Michigan State Life. 
District of Columbia. 

onal Vice-President Edward A. Woods delivered an 
ss before the District of Columbia association on the 
st. Mr. Woods declared that the taxation of life in- 
ce funds in the United States directly affects twenty-five 
m people. Among the other speakers were Senator 
an, of Illinois; Representative Goulden, of New York; 
entative Campbell, of Kansas; National President Er- 
sst J. Clark, and Charles F. Nesbit, Superintendent of Insur- 
ce of the District of Columbia. 

_ Grand Rapids. 

‘arren M. Horner and H, Wibirt Spence were the principal 
ikers at a meeting of the Grand Rapids association, held 
pril 25. Mr. Horner’s remarks were largely devoted to 
astitutional advertising campaign, although he touched 
‘other subjects of interest to his audience. Mr. Spence 
d and supported Mr. Horner’s arguments. As there 
esent a number of prominent citizens, both speakers 
this occasion to talk non-technically. 

Indiana. 

es of the general plan for a national campaign of 
on on the subject of life insurance were given by War- 
_ Horner, of Minneapolis, in an address at a dinner 
by the Indiana association at the Hotel Severin on the 
of April 16. 

Horner took the position that life insurance is not un- 
d by the public, and that a campaign of education, 
ed by the insurance people themselves, would be of 
enefit to the public, as well as to those engaged in the 
ance business. The campaign is to be carried on through 
edium of institutional advertising in publications of na- 
irculation. These advertisements will be entirely im- 
and will not name or make reference to any com- 
agent or any individual plan or form of policy. The 
as explained by Mr. Horner, is to acquaint the peo- 
a life insurance as an institution without advertising 
mpany. The entire expense of carrying on this cam- 
will be borne by life insurance agents all over the 
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country, the plan providing for a tax of 5 cents on each 
$1,000 of insurance written by agents who agree to con- 
tribute to the fund. Already the National Association is 
committed to the plan, and many State and local associations 
also have fallen in line. 

In addition to the national campaign, it is planned to have 
local associations supplement the work with local campaigns 
cf education, conducted along similar lines. 

It was brought out by Mr. Horner that the life insurance 
companies had been solicited to contribute to the educational 
fund, but that they had declined to do so. The objections 
raised by the companies, he said, were numerous. They said 
if they started in on a campaign of advertising they would 
be hounded to death by solicitors for all kinds of advertising. 
Another objection was that the plan might help a mail order 
insurance company. Other objections raised were that the 
agents themselves should pay the bills; policyholders might 
object to the use of their money for the education of the 
public, and that the companies do not wish to come together 
on any common ground. But Mr. Horner said he thought 
the principal trouble with the companies was a lack of sym- 
pathy with the general proposition. He designated this stand 
as a short-sighted policy on the part of the companies. He 
predicted great benefit to the insurance business as a whole 
from the campaign just being started. 

Charles F. Coffin, vice-president of the State Life Insurance 
Company, of Indianapolis, made a short talk, in which he 
took issue with Mr. Horner regarding the position of the 
companies. He said that under present insurance laws in 
many of. the states the companies would not be permitted 
to spend money for the purpose of education, and that this 
was the one great reason why they were not able to join in 
the movement. It was not from a lack of sympathy on the 
part of the companies, he said. 

Charles H. Orr, of Ft, Wayne, made a speech in which he 
explained the campaign of education through newspaper ad- 
vertising that the life insurance agents of that city are carry- 
ing on, the plan being similar to the one proposed in Mr. 
Horner’s plan. 

The Indiana association celebrated the twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary of its organization on May 4at the Indianapolis Chamber 
of Commerce. President George W. Wilson, of the State 
Life, officiated. E. A. Edwards, of Edwards. & Qsborne, 
general agents in Indiana for the Provident Life & Trust, 
gave an interesting talk on reminiscenses. It was an inter- 
esting fact that Mr. Edwards is the only charter member. of 
the association who is still identified with it. The following 
new. members were admitted: J. L. Shields, Phoenix Mutual; 
Albert Kahler, Indianapolis Life, and Frank L. Jones, Equit- 
able, of New York. 


Northern Indiana. 

A resolution to the effect that the members of the Northern 
Indiana association will not favor any attempt to escape taxa- 
tion under the new income law, and will go on record as op- 
posed to any such proposition, was passed yesterday at the 
noon meeting of the association held at the ‘Commercial Club. 
The resolution was submitted to W. Orr and C. B. Fitch, to be 
properly worded for the minutes. eee 

The discussion regarding “Life Insurance News,” which is 
a new form of advertising by the association, took up much 
of the meeting time. C. W. Orr, a member of the executive 
committee of the national association, also read a report of 
the meeting held recentiy at New York City. 

The members of the Northern Indiana association are count- 
ing on more than filling the ten places allowed them at the 
Cincinnati convention. They predict that a large number be- 
sides those who will represent the Northern Indiana associa- 
tion officially will be in attendance. 


lowa. 

The Iowa association held a meeting on the 2d inst. at the 
Grant Club in Des Moines. There was a discussion of the 
next meeting, which will be held at Colfax, thirty miles east 
of Des Moines. At this time the wives and lady friends of 
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members will be entertained by the association. There were 
also general discussions on “Fitting the Policy to the Man,” 
and “Insurance at Risk.” 

Kalamazoo. 


The first regular meeting of the Kalamazoo association 
was held at noon on April 20 in the Commercial Club Rooms 
and was largely attended. Many new members were secured 
and the association has a very auspicious start. Mr. Leslie 
P. York, of Kansas City, Mo., southwestern representative 
of the Equitable of New York, was guest of the association 
at its noonday lunch. 

Mr. York addressed the members, outlining the route 
which will develop the recently organized association into a 
powerful, influential and successful body. Mr. York spoke on 
the subject, “Efficiency in Life Insurance Salesmanship.” Mr. 
York impressed the value of perfect business methods in ac- 
complishing the best results, declaring that any man in any 
business or profesion could not possibly be successful unless 
he treated his clients, customers or prospects, as the case 
might be, on the square. Mr. York declared the insurance 
business to be the greatest business of the age. He cited facts 
which proved the insurance assets to be second in the world 
only to the combined assets of the railroads of the United 
States, exceeding five billion dollars. 

Kansas City. 

The April meeting of the Kansas City association was in 
the nature of a jollification at the Baltimore Hotel. About 
50 members with their wives and guests enjoyed a banquet, 
danced, played cards, listened to inspiring talks and wit- 
nessed some vaudeville stunts by the members. The entire 
second floor of the hotel was reserved for the association 

Knoxville. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Knoxville association 
was held on Apri! 25. The following new members were ad- 
mitted: J. H. Newman, Union Central: S. E. Turner, Mid- 
Continent Life; Chas. G. McNabb, Mid-Continent Life; R. W. 
Mizell, Union Central; H. C. Kine, Mid-Continent Life; 
Thomas L. Cate, Home Life, and Grover C. Summers. Pacific 
Mutual. 

A. S. Caldwell, vice-president of the Volunteer State Life, 
delivered an interesting address, in which he urged attendance 
at the regular meetings of the association as being essential to 
fulfilling the objects thereof as well as for gaining informa- 
tion and enthusiasm so necessary for the successful pur- 
suit of the profession. Mr. Caldwell endorsed the plans of the 
Committee on Education and Conservation, showing the great 
benefit which would result in the public mind. 

a. S. McKinney, who represented the association at the 
mid-year meeting of the National Executive Committee, briefly 
reported the proceedings of that gathering and dwelt particu- 
larly upon the advisability of organizing a Cincinnati conven- 
tion club. He also urged the prompt payment of annual dues 
to the National Association, and gave some attention to the 
work of the National Committee on Taxation and the pro- 
posed textbook now in the course of preparation. 

_A movement was inaugurated for organizing a Knoxville- 
Cincinnati convention club. 
Lansing. 

The Lansing association met at noon on April 11, at the 
Hotel Downey, to enjoy a banquet and to vote upon the 
question of entering the National Association. 

The principal speaker at the banquet was H. Wilbirt 
Spense, of Detroit, representative of the National Associa- 
tion. Before the banquet Mr. Spense said, “The object and 
purpose of the national organization is to advance the best 
interests of the cause of true life insurance, arid this is done 
Lrincipally along educational lines. Instructors are now 
giving lectures in colleges, universities and high schools all 
over the country, and one will lecture at M. A. C. soon. 

“Life insurance is generally misunderstood by the public. 
Some of the people’s minds have become fogged concerning 
it, and they are believing it is an intricate and difficult prop- 
csition, which is a mistake. Simple, plain life insurance 
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should be understood by everybody, and it is our intention 
to have it looked upon as an institution. If the women really 
understand what life insurance really means to them, mai 
more of them would be protected by it. A wife is some- 
times indifferent, or luke-warm on the question of having 
her husband insure his life for her benefit, but we hope as 
soon as we can, through our educational efforts, to make 
her understand what it really is, that we will be able to pro- 
tect many more widows and orphans.” i 
Favorable action was taken and Mr. Spense was author- 
ized to present the application for membership of the asso- 
ciation to the officers of the National Association. ; 


Lima. 


Among the speakers at the reoular April meeting of the 
Lima association was Assistant Superintendent of Agencies 
Hommemyer, of the Union Central, and John Allam, presi- 
dent of the Toledo association. The past month has been the 
first of this association in its publicity campaign, but during 
this short period the members fee! that results have been se- 
cured. It is the intention of the association to publish three 
articles each month for distribution among local newspapers. 


Los Angeles. 


The Life Underwriters’ Association of Los Angeles has 
introduced an innovation in the form of a series of meetings 
at which technical subjects relating to life insurance are given 
a prominent place on the program. The plan is proving valu- 
able in increasing the membership of the association, and is 
also highly profitable to the members attending. The March 
meeting of the Los Angeles association was devoted to a 
discussion of the legal side of the subject of trusts, compari- 
sons being made with life insurance. The address was made 
by Judge William R. Hervey. The April meeting was 
an evening with the medical department, and three strong 
addresses were made by medical men of authority. About 
eighty members and guests, sixteen of whom were practicing 
physicians, attended the meeting. . 


After the dinner and usual preliminaries, President Chipro' 
called on former President Frank E. McMullen to announce 
the purposes of the meeting. Dr. Harley E. MacDonald, who 
is an authority on blood pressure, was the first speaker of the 
evening. Dr. MacDonald spoke on “Blood Pressure,” illus- 
trating his lecture with the suspensomanometer, an instru- 
ment of his own invention, and. a chart, “How to Live a 
Hundred Years.” He stated that 11 per cent. of all appli- 
cants for life insurance are rejected, but that with proper use 
of his instrument that ratio can be reduced to 5 per cent. 
He showed how both diagnosis and prognosis are greatly 
aided by taking the blood pressure. He also stated that per- 
sons who are overweight or underweight, or have moved to 
new locations to benefit their health, should subject themselves 
to the blood pressure test, for doing which they may receive 
favorable consideration by the medical department, eve 
though they had been previously rejected. — 4 4 

Dr. J. E. Cowles, the next speaker, supplemented Dr. Mac- 
Donald’s address with practical tests which he had made. | | 
then gave a complete analysis of the human heart, with an 
explanation of blood circulation. He said that not more thaw 
20 per cent. of the power of which the heart is capable is 
used under normal conditions. The remaining 80 per cent. is 
reserved for unforseen contingencies. Speaking of the mech- 
anism of the heart, he asked how many men-made engines 
would run without stopping for eighty or even a hundred 
years. His paper contained many suggestions which shot d 
have a tendency to place the agent in closer sympathy with the 
work of the medical department. Dr. John R. Haynes, whois 
a national authority on life conservation, brought this portion 
of the program to a close with an interesting paper on “Con- 
servation of Lives,” reciting many facts and figures relating tO 
mortality experience. : 


= j 
Louisiana. 


g 
“When Does Competition Cease” was the subject discussed 
at the monthly luncheon-meeting of the Louisiana associatiou, 
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t Kolb’s restaurant, New Orleans, April 28. President Craw- 
ord H. Ellis, presided and there was a large attendance and 
great deal of interest shown in the discussion. H. L. Garic, 
f the New England, chairman of the committee on enter- 
ainment, outlined the subject and paved the way for its con- 
ideration. J. W. Smither, of the Union Central, was in 
avor of any action that meant ethical and correct practices 
m competition. He elaborated on the idea in an interesting 
vay. 

Dr. E. G. Simmons, of the Pan-American, said, in part: 
*T believe that competition should cease when the applica- 
ion has been signed and the applicant has submitted to a 
nedical examination at the hands of the company’s regular 
xaminer. I can see no good reasons why the same business 
rinciples that apply to other lines of business in the United 
states should not apply to the business of life insurance. For 
xample: A man orders from a wholesale grocery house a 
ill of goods, the same to be shipped on certain terms and 
onditions. If the goods are delivered in accordance with 
he order made for the» same, he must accept that bill of 
roods or else his credit will be materially affected with the 
vholesale houses in the country. Again, how long would a 
etail merchant last if he refused to accept goods shipped to 
lim that he had ordered in good faith? It would not be 
ong until he would not be able to buy a dollar’s worth of 
redit anywhere in the United States.” 


D. R. Metzger, of the Metropolitan, said that his position 
mn the subject was governed by instructions from his com- 
any and that these orders absolutely forbade any undue 
idvantage being taken of a competitor. He mentioned an in- 
tance where he had written an application for $10,000, his 
rospect telling him that he had taken ott a policy in the 
acific Mutual and had been asked by the agent of that com- 
any to consider an additional policy amounting to $4,000. 
Nhen the policy was sent out from the Metropolitan, instruc- 
ions came with it not to deliver until the Pacific Mutual 
iad been given the opportunity to deliver the extra $4,000. 
Mr. Metzger said this very clearly defined the attitude of 
lis company on this question. 


“T believe,” said T. P. Thompson, of the Equitable, “that 
competition should cease so far as one’s butting into another 
nan’s business—before it begins. Every man should have in- 
urance and almost every man with a policy has too little. 
Why should I devote my time to aggressive and predatory 
vork when by walking further down the block I may find 
nother prospective customer? Why get into a controversy 
ind strain one’s nerves for half a chance when you can 
calmly have another man, just as good, all to yourself. When 
-am challenged to competition I gladly enter the lists. When 
someone comes in on my business I am quite ready for de- 
‘ense and eager for comparison. I am ready to show the 
rirtues of my company’s insurance, but I will not try to drag 
he other fellow’s company down to do this. This is not for 
my ‘holier than thou’ reason, but purely as a matter of policy. 
Dignity and proper defense, also the sincere assurance of 
four company’s integrity and that it will carry out its obliga- 
ions, that economies are well preserved in its methods—these 
hings all count best in my judgment.” 


Wilson Williams, of the New England Mutual, said: 


“Tt is hard to define the bounds of competition when so 
nany different methods are employed in soliciting life insur- 
ince. No two men canvass alike, and the successful producer 
zets results very often because of his original methods. There 
ire any number of agents in this city who never sell insurance 
antil they have the policy in hand. Competition in such cases 
2ertainly cannot be considered closed with the examination of 
the prospect. He is not at that time even an applicant. By 
the agent’s own agreement he is only obligated to ‘look the 
policy over’ This privilege of inspection before giving his 
decision certainly leaves the case open to competition until 


settlement of the premium is effected, and this alone should’ 


end the competition on such cases. 
“Tf before medical examination, it is known that an appli- 
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cant has signed with the understanding that policy, if issued as 
applied for, will be accepted and paid for, this statement by 
the applicant should end the competition, because of the bind- 
ing contract already made. This method of writing business 
is to be commended, and for the best interests of our business 
should be encouraged. No agent need fear competition from 
my office on such cases.” 


J. H. LaSance, of the New York Life, believed in fair 
methods and endorsed generally the remarks made by Mr. 
Thompson. So long as the case is open he would use his best 
efforts to obtain the business. 


Frank L. Levy, of the Equitable, stated that it was very 
difficult at all times to draw a sharp, well-defined line as to 
where competition should cease. He stated that in the main 
he agreed with the sentiments expressed by Mr. Metzger, of 
the Metropolitan; Mr. Smither, of the Union Central, and Mr. 
Thompson, of the Equitable. 

He placed himself emphatically on record as opposing that 
kind of competition that involves the undoing of work al- 
ready done by a competitor, the unsettling of the applicant’s 
mind by forcing competition on him in cases where the appli- 
cant had gone so far as to make a decision to give his busi- 
ness to a solicitor who had previously obtained his application 
and had him examined. 


Western Massachusetts. 

The Western Massachusetts association held a meeting on 
April 24 at Springfield. The speakers were Benjamin Frank- 
lin, of Pontiac, Mich., and Guy F. Wheeler, agency secretary 
of the Provident Life & Trust of Worcester. Mr. Wheeler 
delivered his address on “The Psychology of Salesinanship 
from the Agents’ Viewpoint.” 


Memphis. 

The Memphis association did two things at a meeting 
which was held at the Chickasaw Club at noon on April 24. 

A plan looking toward a system of educational publicity 
on non-partisan lines advertising life insurance was discussed 
and probably will be undertaken and the officers for the 
ensuing year were elected. 

The following will be in the saddle for the coming year: 

J. E. Lippitt, president; J. B. Marmon, vice-president; C. 
A. Weathers, secretary; J. W. McKinney, treasurer; G. M. 
Anderson, W. G. Erskine, Henry Lake, Jim Rawlings, Joe 
Smith and C. D. Williford, executive committee. 


Minneapolis. 

Insurance Commissioner Preus, of Minnesota, declared at 
the April meeting of the Minnesota association that he thought 
the companies should decline to renew the licenses of all 
agents who, after one year’s service, are unwilling to devote 
their full time to soliciting. Mr. Preus’ remarks had largely 
to do with agency organization and efficiency. He stated that 
the agent’s or agencies’ first duty was to the State, while the 
second duty was service to the prospect in fitting the policy 
to the man. With regard to his emphatic views on the part- 
time question, he excepted agents in rural communities whose 
business is exclusively insurance. Rebating and twisting, he 
attributed largely to part-time men scattered through business 
institutions. Several new members were admitted. 

Secretary Harry W. Butts read a letter from C. E. Learned, 
secretary of the St. Paul association, inviting the members 
to be present at a dinner to be held at the Commercial Club 
of St. Paul on May 4. A communication was also read from 
A. F. Sommer, president of the Cincinnati association, urg- 
ing a large attendance for the annual convention. The nex: 
meeting of the association will be held on the 23d inst., and 
the subject to be discussed will be “The Part-Time Man.” 


Nashville. 

At the April meeting of the Nashville association a com- 
mittee composed of President W. A. Alexander, N. A. Crock- 
ett, Reau A. Folk and Lee L. Loventhal was appointed to 
prepare resolutions on the question of taxation. The follow- 
ing resolution had been prepared by the committee and was 
unanimously adopted: 
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Whereas, The institution of life insurance is one of the 
most beneficent in our civilization, yielding only to the church 
and schoolhouse in its upbuilding and uplifting influence upon 
our social and economic life; and 

Whereas, Such an institution is entitled to and should re- 
ceive every encouragement and consideration from govern- 
ment; and 

Whereas, The life insurance companies doing business in 
this State are called upon to pay, in addition to property 
and other taxes, a burdensome privilege tax of two and one- 
half per cent. (24%) upon the gross premiums received from 
business in this State; and 

Whereas, This is entirely disproportionate, constituting an 
impost that cannot be justified on the underlying theory of 
taxation that the burdens of government should be distrib- 
uted in accordance with benefits received from government; 
and 

Whereas, The burden necessarily falls upon the policy- 
holder; and 

Whereas, It is repugnant to every sound principle of social 
economics that so neavy a tribute should be required of the 
citizen who, with loving forethought, is making through life 
insurance provision against want and charity for his loved 
ones; and 

Whereas, The State property gives recognition to the bene- 
ficent relation of life insurance to society, through the ex- 
emption from taxation of fraternal ordets furnishing life 
protection; and 

Whereas, No just reason can lie for exempting one branch 
of the institution of life insurance and taxing another branch; 
therefore be it 

Resolved, by the Nashville Association of Life Under- 
writers, that we recognize the premium tax of two and one- 
half per cent. (2%%) now imposed by this State as burden- 
some, disproportionate to other tax imposts, unjust and in 
view of the nature of life insurance wholly unwarranted. 
Be it 

Resolved, That the members of this. association pledge 
themselves to the task of enlightening policyholders to the 
fact that this tax necessarily falls upon them, so that a public 
sentiment will be created which will be. reflected in proper 
a measures by our legislators. 


New Jersey. 

At the Down Town Club in Newark, on April 30, the New 
Jersey association held its third annual banquet. President 
Theodore F. Keer officiated as toastmaster. Among the speak- 
ers were Vice-President Edward W. Rhodes, of the Mutual 
Benefit; James V. Barry, assistant secretary of the Metropoli- 
tan; F. W. Tasney, supervisor of the Prudential; Donald G. C. 
Sinclair, former president of the New York association, and 
Robert F. Ross. 

New York. 


Edward A. Woods, vice-president of the National Asso- 
ciation, disclaims all ability as an orator, yet those who lis- 
tened to his address before the April meeting of the New 
York association are inclined to dispute his modest opinion. 
The meeting was held on the evening of April 22 in the Rose 
Room of the Hotel Astor, with an attendance far below that 
which. was anticipated. 

Seldom, if ever, have the members of the New York asso- 
ciation listened*to an utterance more inspiring than the mes- 
sage of Mr. Woods. While the speaker touched lightly upon 
the taxation problem, his remarks were largely devoted to the 
modern idea of service to the policyholder. He told of con- 
ditions in the days of his father and when he was a boy. 
His father was a college professor, but made shopping trips 
to market with a market basket over his arm, while he, the 
son, tan atound bare-footed during the summer months. In 
the days of his father, Mr. Woods said, the blacksmiths were 
the dentists. He brought his story down to date by tracing 
the improvement in transportation facilities and in the estab- 
lishment of the telephone and telegraph lines and all the 
other various adjuncts of modern progress in inventive ability, 
showing how cheapness is frequently at the expense of serv- 


ice and that the modern idea is service rather than Dr 
“You can go to Pittsburgh by the B. & O.,” said he, “o 
can go to Pittsburgh by the Pennsylvania. The Pennaylt : 
route will cost more money, but you can get infinitely bette 
service and at the same time you get there sooner.” 





that. in those days it was much safer to mail a ate Pr 
to deliver it personally and be under the necessity of explain- 
ing its provisions or lack of provisions. Such agents could 
not write business under existing conditions. He made a 
strong plea for the elimination of the part-time man, especially 
in metropolitan districts, as the part-time man or one-case 
agent did not have the experience or knowledge necessary to 
give the policyholder expert advice. 

Public opinion, he thought, was a fairly good guide, and 
when an agent deserved respect he was treated accordingly, 
but when conditions were such that any man might obtain a 
license to solicit insurance the agents deserved the cold re- 
ception, which was sometimes given them. ; 

An experience of good service was cited by Mr. Woods in 
the case of a woman who had just come into possession of 
$1,200 on a policy on the life of her husband. The agent took 
the widow to a bank and induced her to deposit $1,000 at 
interest and saw to it that she opened a check account fox 
the $200 balance. As an illustration of the dangers which 
frequently befall beneficiaries without the expert advice of an 
experienced life insurance salesman, Mr. Woods called atten- 
tion to a case with which he was personally acquainted. A 
Ww ealthy man in Pittsburgh died in February, leaving his wif: 
life insurance to the extent of $300,000, and every cent had 
been dissipated by the widow in several weeks. He also m 
tioned. another case where a $4,000 claim was paid toa wt 
who had always lived in ordinary circumstances in a mill to 
in Pennsylvania. She immediately invested $1, 800, of the sum 
in a piano player. Statistics proved, said the speaker, that a 
large majority of estates over, $5,000 are dissipated in seven 
years. Another instance cited by Mr. Woods was in the cas¢ 
of where the widow of a rich man received $500,000 from 
accident and life policies. The estate owned a laundry and 
several other large enterprises. At the present time, however. 
this woman, who is 70 years old, has lost everything ‘and 4: 
working as a laborer in the laundry which she formerly 
owned. Mr. Woods declared that he had never seen a cast 
of a widow with too much life insurance and that, sever 
speaking, there was no such thing as ovér-insurance. 

He then discussed the taxation problem and later in th 
evening mentioned the fund being raised to pay “expenses ( 
counsel in an income tax test case. 4 

Several new members were admitted. Louis L. Hopkin 
a member of the National Committee on Education and Coi 
servation, explained the modified plans of his committee ¢ 
decided upon at the mid-year meeting of the executive cont 
mittee of the national body held on the previous day. 

Nebraska. . 

D. L. Johnston, a prominent attorney of Omaha, was t 
principal speaker at the May meeting of the Nebraska as: 
ciation, held at Omaha on the 2d inst. Mr. Johnston wrote 
the present “Law of Decedents,” and fully explained its pro 
visions and the reasons for their adoption. The next regi 
lar meeting will be the last before the summer vacation. 

Oregon. 7 

Fifty members and guests were present at the regula 
monthly meeting of the Oregon association held on April 
at the Commercial Club in Portland. Section 2 of the by-le 
was amended by action of the association to read as follo’ 

The association membership shall be composed of such duly 
elected city sub-agents, medical examiners and office € 
ployes of legal reserve life insurance companies licensed | 
operate in the State of Oregon. They shall be entitled 
the privileges accorded to active membership. 

A communication was read from Garner Curran, deputy 
commissioner of the World’s Insurance Congress, with refe‘- 
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Ice to holding an insurance day on April 19, 1915, at the 
Panama-Pacific World's Exposition. The object of this com- 
; was to arouse interest in this proposed insurance 
day, to the end that a large delegation from Oregon might 
e present at that time in San Francisco. A committee was 
appointed to take the matter in hand. 
The secretary announced that a membership campaign would 
inaugurated during the next 30 days with the purpose in 
v of bringing into the association all reputable agents who 
are not now affiliated with the association. Insurance Com- 
missioner Von Valkenberg, of Idaho, gave an interesting talk 
7. to securing business in his State. 

_ Horace Mecklem, general agent of the New England Mu- 

_ delivered a remarkable address relative to his system of 

selling life insurance. Mr. Mecklem illustrated his talk by a 
chart, showing scientific observations of the value of each 
call made by him and the value of each day’s work through- 
out a period of four years and three months. It was the 
consensus of opinion that this address was a magnificent ex- 
emplification of what work and persistent attention to the 
details of the business would enable any man to do. 

Mr. Millor, supervisor of agencies for the Connecticut Mu- 
tual, gave a talk reviewing the history of life insurance over 
a period of 30 years. 

’ A. H. Averill, president of the Portland Chamber of Com- 
merce, was present as a guest of honor and discussed the 
plans which his organization has in view for the upbuilding 
of Oregon. 
Horace D. Ramsdell, president of the Portland Commercial 
Club, spoke for a rae minutes and gave his ideas as to what 
should constitute an agent’s ideal with respect to his relation 
to his client. 
‘The large attendance and the character of this meeting was 
particularly inspiring to the officers of the association, as it 
shows: a tendency on the part of the Oregon underwriters to 
come to the front and be a force in the community, not only 
lamong life insurance men but among the general public. 
i Central Pennsylvania. 

Largely as a result of the efforts of the newly elected presi- 
dent of the Harrisburg association, Dick Oliver, a very suc- 
tessful banquet was held by the association on the evening of 
April 30, at the Engineers’ Club. Mr. Oliver presided and 
National President Ernest J. Clark and National Vice-Presi- 
dent E. A. Woods were the speakers. 

The entire membership of the Harrisburg association, num- 
dering 18, was present and in addition 22 invited guests, most 
of whom were agents from adjacent cities and towns. The 
purpose of the meeting was to increase the association by non- 
resident membership. This was a signal success. Applica- 
‘ons with dues paid for a year were received from 23 men. 
President Clark spoke very effectively on the subject of 
“Advantages of Membership in Local and National Bodies,” 
ind Mr. Woods, in his characteristically forceful manner, pre- 
sented the ever-interesting subject, “Taxation.” A gain of 
over 100 per cent. in membership in one evening, inasmuch as 
he previous membership comprised almost all of the leading 
in the life insurance business in Harrisburg, is good 
yrogress and it is the hope and expectation of the association 
hat it will double its membership again within a few months. 
In order to better typify the aim of the association the name 
tas heen changed from the Harrisburg Association of Life 
Jnderwriters to the Central Pennsylvania Association of Life 























Jnderwriters. 

‘ inan effort to express their appreciation of the services of 
ir. Clark and Mr. Woods the members enthusiastically voted 

n men honorary life members of the local body. 

Pittsburgh 

speakers at the regular April meeting of the Pitts- 

association were T. H. B. McKnight, of the Pennsyl- 

ease and C. F.C. Arensberg, of Patterson, Crawford, 
Miller & Arensberg, attorneys at law. This was the first 

neeting presided over by the new president, William M. Duff, 

{ind it was held in the English room of the Fort Pitt Hotel 


“4 


the evening of April 20, dinner being served at 6.30. 


a 


In the course of his remarks Mr. McKnight stated that he 
carried over 70 different policies. The speaker dwelt largely 
upon the systematic keeping of accounts and the budget sys- 
tem and illustrated his talk by the use of charts. The sub- 
divisions of expenses he classified as follows: 

Investment—Includes amounts invested, put into savings 
accounts, insurance premiums, interest on money borrowed 
for purchase of securities, etc. 

Rent—Covers rent, if one lives in a rented house; or main- 
tenance of property, repairs, renewals, interest on mortgage, 
insurance, and property taxes if house is owned. 

House—Includes expense of running the household—de- 
tails to be kept in a separate account. 

Allowances—Certain portion of income to be turned over 
to wife for her personal expenses and charities—also similar 
allowances to children as they grow old enough. 

Educational—Covers schooling of children, lectures, con- 
certs, theaters, excursions, amusements, etc. 

Stewardship—Covers church dues and all contributions to 
charity. 

Personal—Includes all a man’s personal expenses, clothing, 
car fare, tobacco, etc. 

Medical Attention—Covers those unexpected and irregular 
but certain expenses for doctors, dentists, oculists, etc. 

Taxes—Covers occupation, income and all taxes but those 
on house occupied by owner which are included under rent. 

From an educational standpoint the address of Mr. Arens- 
berg deserves special mention. He gave an exhaustive resume 
of the legal problems which arise in connection with notes 
and bills—negotiable instruments. 


Puget Sound. 

At the annual meeting of the Puget Sound association the 
following officers were elected for the ensuing year: Presi- 
dent, W. D. Mead, Pacific Mutual; first vice-president, R. C. 
Stuart, New York Life; second vice-president, Charles C. 
Thompson, Metropolitan; secretary, A. B. Furner, Penn Mu- 
tual; treasurer, P: B. Duren, Union Mutual. Retiring Presi- 
dent I. A. Nadeau was presented with a handsome watch fob 
set with diamonds as a token of appreciation of his work 
done during the year. President Mead in his inaugural ad- 
dress urged that steps be taken to establish a course on life 
insurance at the University of Washington, a lecture cam- 
paign be conducted to spread the gospel of life insurance, 
and that concerted effort be made to secure legislation penal- 
izing misrepresentations and other reprehensible field prac- 
tices. 

Rhode Island. 


Edward A. Woods, vice-president and chairman of the 
committee on taxation of the National Association, was the 
principal speaker at a banquet held by the Rhode Island 
Association in the Narragansett Hotel on the evening of 
April 28. It was the monthly meeting of tHé association and 
it was attended by 130 underwriters and their friends. 
Among the speakers were Mayor Gainer and ex-Mayor P. J. 
McCarthy. 

Maurice C. Stearns was toastmaster and the following 
acted as a committee of arrangements: George M. Parks, 
William H. Gardner, H. M. Smith, W. H. Greene, John E. 
Marshali, George H. Collett, F. M. Donnelly, W. M. Warren, 
W. S. Ruden, A. L. Intlehouse, H. M. Wheaton and A. M. 
Crum. 

Mr. Woods, the principal speaker, said in part, in speaking 

1.“The Taxation of Life Insurance”: 

“For the first time in the history of the country, when the 
issue was fairly up, the President of the United States and 
both Houses of Congress, after a consideration lasting all 
summer, decided that life insurance was itself a self-imposed 
tax by the provident and thrifty classes of the community, 
principally to provide for the wives and children and thereby 
save the State from later dependency, and that it was un- 
economic to tax a tax. Having won this victory, largely by 
the aid of insurance agents throughout the entire country in 
presenting the case of the policyholders to their various Con- 
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gressmen and Senators, it is a good time now to bring about 
some abatement in the burden imposed by 48 different States. 

In closing he gave figures showing the relationship of life 
insurance to dependency and philanthropy, showing the re- 
duction of poverty, crime, dependent orphans and aged and 
better social conditions brought about, in the opinion of the 
world’s leading economists, by the institution of life insur- 
ance. 

Richmond. 

At a called meeting of the Richmond association, held 
April 22, the president reported the death of ‘Col. Cunning- 
ham Hall, who was one of the charter members of the asso- 
ciation in 1893 and served the association with marked ability 
and fidelity as its president for three years. 

The following resolutions were unanimously adopted by 
the association: 

“That in the death of Col. Cunningham Hall this associa- 
tion has lost one of its most valued and active members, 
who was ever in the forefront of every movement for the 
advancement of his profession of life insurance and the 
good of his fellow workers. 

“That in his removal from our midst this association 
feels that this city and State has lost a citizen whose ex- 
ample is worthy of emulation. 

“That this association attend the funeral in a body; that 
these resolutions be spread upon the permanent records of 
the association and a copy sent to the bereaved family. 
“Tip RICHMOND, VA., ASSOCIATION OF Lire UNDERWRITERS. 

“ BR. M. Crutchfield, T. Garnett Tabb, W. B. Freeman, A. 
P,. Wilmer, S. B. Love, Committee.” 

At a meeting, held on the 4th inst., the principal speaker 
was Second Vice-President Hardwicke. Mr. Hardwicke ex- 
plained the purposes of a Cincinnati Convention Club, and 
also discussed the possibilities for Richmond winning the 1916 
convention. First Vice-President Samuel B. Love took up 
the question of the various trophies which are donated an- 
nually at conventions. Several new members were admitted. 


Roanoke. 


The Roanoke association held its regular April meeting in 
the Japanese tea room at Roanoke, with President Brooks 
Marmon as host. After luncheon there was a discussion on 
several matters in relation to the National Association and 
Mr. Marmon, who expected to attend the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association, was instructed to convey 
to that body assurances of the association’s hearty co-opera- 
tion. 

St. Louis. 

The monthly meeting of the Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion of St. Louis was held at the Washington Hotel April 21. 
The membership committee, having had a successful cam- 
paign for new members, submitted 73 new applications, bring- 
ing the total membership of the association up to 200. 

A Cincinnati Club was organized in order that the associa- 
tion might have a large delegation to the Cincinnati conven- 
tion, which meets in September. The local association means 
to secure the national convention of life underwriters for 
this city for 1916. 

Under the able leadership of W. J. Bilheimer, of the 
Equitable Life, a most unique and novel entertainment was 
arranged, which opened with a pledge to Old Glory and the 
singing of America. Each member then gave the State or 
country in which he was born and it proved that 20 States 
and 3 foreign countries were represented in the association. 

Good fellowship was the keynote of the entire meeting and 
it is certain that few members left without having met every 
other man present. The closing feature of the program was 
a mock court trial, The People vs. Life Insurance Agents, the 
case being “Resolved, That agents’ commissions in life in- 
surance should be reduced.” 

Music was also a feature of the meeting, which closed 
with a light luncheon. At the next meeting, to be held 
in May, the probable speakers will be the Insurance Com- 
missioner of Missouri, Hon. Charles G. Revelle, and Presi- 
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dent DeBoer of the National’ Life Insurance Co. of Vermor 

The following telegram was received by President Bloos 
worth: “By direction of the executive committee in sessio 
we send our hearty congratulations on your remarkable recot 
adding to your membership 73 new members at the meetir 
of April 21. Special announcement evoked the greatest et 
thusiasm among us all here and added inspiration to ot 
work. “Ernest J. CLark, President, , 
“National Association of Life Underwriters, New York City 


St. Paul. 


Twenty members of the Minneapolis association we 
guests of the St. Paul association on the evening of the 4 
inst. Ambrose Tighe was the principal speaker, and gave 
review of the history of human life. Warren M. Horne 
chairman of the National Committee on Education and Co1 
servation spoke on the plans of his committee as finally d 
cided upon at the recent meeting of the National Executit 
Committee. E. W. Randall, president of the Minneso 
Mutual, spoke briefly on the improvements and discoveries ~ 
different lines during the last century, and stated that li 
insurance in its present form was one of the greatest ip 
provements. 

San Francisco. 

A special meeting and dinner of the San Francisco ass 
ciation was held at the Hotel Stewart last month for the pu 
pose of celebrating the completion of 50 years of continuot 
service on the part of John Landers as manager of the Mai 
hattan Life and to compliment him upon his promotion | 
resident vice-president of that company. The speakers we 
George B. Scott, Hon. Warren R. Porter, A. D. Morriso 
of Chicago; W. L. Hathaway and Rev. F. W. Clampett. Wi) 
G. Taffinder presided. The following resolution, drawn by 
special committee appointed by the association and beautiful 
engrossed upon copper, was presented to Mr. Landers: 

“The San Francisco Life Underwriters’ Association, reco; 
nizing in the official advancement of John Landers the lo: 
of an active co-worker in the beneficent field of life insuran 
and desiring to testify to the high esteem and regard in whic 
he is held, does*hereby, on the completion of his 50 years | 
service as general agent of the Manhattan Life Insurance C¢ 
tender him its sincere felicitations and its best hope for 
long life and continued activity and records its opinion herel 
that among the workers in the vineyard no single individi 
has labored more truly and honestly for the betterment ar 
uplift of his fellow-men. | 

“The association also desires that these sentiments, « 
pressed with the same sincerity, be tendered to Mrs. Hei 
Landers, his devoted life companion for more than 47 yee 

“While the members of the San Francisco Life Und 
writers’ Association regret the loss of his active personal s 
port, they recognize the imperishable effect on the associat 
and its work, of his many years of effort in its behalf, Ff 
sincerity, his sweetness of nature, his kindly judgement, } 
optimistic spirit and his quiet generosity. qT 

“That the record may be perpetual, we, a committee dt 
appointed by the San Francisco Life Underwriters’ Asso : 
tion, do hereby subscribe our names. : 

“FREDERICK WILLIAM CLAMPETT, Chairmai 
“WARREN R. Porter, 1 
“W. G. TAFFINDER. - at 

“San Francisco, Cal., March 14, 1914.” a4 

William L. Hathaway, Commissioner of the. Worlds: 
surance Congress, made the presentation and spoke in J 
as follows: | 

“T cannot imagine any greater honor that could be confer 
on any man than to have an expression such as. is iy | 
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on this copper coming from the body of men with who q 
has been associated throughout a long and active bus: 
life. * * * I think a great deal of thanks is due the eo 
mittee planning these resolutions in this manner. * 7 
In behalf of this association, Uncle John, I take pleasure 
presenting to you, for your future happiness, this token,” 
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knowledging the felicitations and good wishes tendered him, 
said in part: 

“Little did [ realize that it was possible for me to reach 
the goal that I have attained in the profession of insurance 
and the goal I have acquired in your affections. I cannot find 
words to express my gratitude and thanks, not only to each 
and every one of you who have honored me by your presence, 
but to those who have sent me telegrams and letters of con- 
gratulation from all over the United States. I am simply 
overwhelmed at the reception that I have and am receiving 
from day to day from my kindred spirits and old friends 
in California. * * * Your kind sentiments have touched 
me keenly and I cannot say to-night how sincerely I feel at 
Wis reception. * * *” 

At the conclusion of Mr. Landers’ remarks, resolution was 
introduced by Mr. Scott, seconded by Mr. Hathaway and 
unanimously carried, electing Mr. John Landers to a life mem- 
bership in the San Francisco association. 

Prior to the dinner a short business meeting was held, at 
which the following six men were elected to membership: 
Walter C. Marr, Paul G. Hausman, Garner Curran, J. Allen 
Fiske, Raymond T. Hyman and George B. Shelton. 

The following resolution was offered by Mr. Wann, sec- 
onded by Mr. Porter and unanimously carried: 

Whereas, The President and directors of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, recognizing the dominant 
factor which insurance played in the rebuilding of San Fran- 
‘cisco to a point where it is now possible to hold a great ex- 
position, have declared April 18, 1914, as “Insurance Day” 
and are issuing invitations to those engaged in the commerce 
of insurance and its allied professions to be their guests on 
the exposition grounds from 1 to 5 p. m. on that day, to hear 
and view an elaborate program compliméntary to and com- 
memorative of insurance achievements; and 
| Whereas, The Hon. Hiram W. Johnson, Governor of the 
State, has issued a proclamation in which he says: “In rec- 
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ognition of the part insurance companies have had in the 
rebuilding of San Francisco, plans have been made for a cele- 
bration on April 18 at the exposition grounds in San Fran- 
cisco. It is my earnest hope that adequate expression will 
be given at that time to the confidence and good will so 
splendidly earned by those companies that met their obliga- 
tions honorably and courageously in the hour of overwhelm- 
ing disaster”; and 

Whereas, The Hon. James Roiph, Jr., Mayor of this city, 
has also issued a proclamation in sympathy with the recogni- 
tion of this day allowing it closely to insurance benefits; and 

Whereas, It seems desirable that the entire insurance world 
should thoroughly understand the degree to which San Fran- 
cisco insurance men appreciate these honors, be it 

Resolved, That the Life Underwriters’ Association of San 
Francisco heartily endorse the plans being prepared by the 
exposition officials for that day and pledge ourselves to, in 
the largest degree possible, individually and collectively, swell 
the attendance and enthusiasm of that occasion. 

South West Virginia. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Southern West Vir- 
ginia association was held on April 27 at Huntington. The 
following new members were admitted: E. H. Hughes, Penn 
Mutual, and J. H. Riggs, Metropolitan. Amendments were 
made to the constitution reducing the annual dues of members 
other than general agents. managers and superintendents to 
three dollars and increasing the annual dues of general agents, 
managers and superintendents to $10. Also providing that the 
regular meetings be held on the third Friday of each month, 
alternating between Charleston and Huntington. There was 
a discussion as to the proposed institutional advertising cam- 
paign of the National Association. 

Syracuse. 

With a little lively minstrelsy, enlightening talks on insur- 
ance matters, interspersed with popular songs and good fel- 
lowship, 90 members of the Syracuse association spent an 


AVERAGE EARNINGS! 


What was the average income of our 
producing force last year? 


Will it show an increase this year? 


Can we interest first-class men 


to come into our agencies with the 
present average income of our 
agents? 


An analysis of the situation has led 
us to 


Eliminate All but High-Grade Agents 
and to 
Standardize Agents’ Contracts 
upon the basis of Full-Time and Part- 
Time work. 
Then Education Followed by a Real 
Agency Service! 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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enjoyable evening at the tenth annual banquet at the Onon- Pancoast Kidder, Albany, first president of the Syracuse as- 

daga in the evening of April 28. sociation; Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, former president 
Rochester, Albany and Utica sent delegations and a list of the National Association; Winslow Russell, Hartford 

of notable insurance men, headed by Frank Hasbrouck, State Conn., and Rev. John Murdock MacInnis, pastor of the South 

Superintendent of Insurance, lent a double importance to the Presbyterian Church. 

gathering. Besides Mr. Hasbrouck, the invited guests were: From the time the underwriters gathered at the hotel, ex- 
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the persons dependent on it. 


, For brevity, 
unexcelled. 


For premium rates or other information addre 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Arthur E. Childs, 
President. 


hanged greetings and renewed acquaintances, until “Auld 
wang Syne” was sung, there was not a break or a dull mo- 
nent. 


Some members of the association wrote parodies on popu- 

ir songs, which were either built about some phase of the 
‘usiness or some member of the association. One after an- 
ither these songs were sung to the accompaniment of an 
rchestra. 


At the conclusion of the dinner the guests turned their 
ttention to the platform at the rear of the hall, where nine 
mpty chairs were arranged. At a signal from the orchestra 
zader these chairs were immediately occupied by as many 
aembers of the association. 

These daring amateur minstrels were Charles H. Burrows 
nd F. L. Wells, ends; W. G. Marot, interlocutor; Charles H. 
itephenson, soloist ; E. E. Purrington, F. W. Northrup, C. J. 
Grkland, O. H. Bradley, G. R. Churchill, chorus. 

Mr. Hasbrouck spoke briefly on the great change that had 
aken place in the insurance business. In the past 25 years, 


Jie said, it had developed wonderfully in every way. 


“There are better companies,” he declared, “a finer class of 
gents and the whole scheme of insurance, once a lottery, un- 
table, unsafe and distrusted, has become a solid, responsible 
nd thoroughly reliable institution. Undoubtedly the State 
department of Insurance has had much to do with this growth 
nd improvement and will in the future continue to be the 
ame important force. 

“There is a feeling of confidence on the part of agents 
md companies in the department and it is to be hoped that 
‘his will be strengthened. The department and its officials 
vill always be ready to receive suggestions and work for the 
nterest of the men in the home office and in the field.” 

It was Mr. Hasbrouck’s first public appearance since his 
ppointment to the office and he was cordially received. 


_Mr. Kidder expressed pride in having been the first presi- 
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have been known to object to life insurance; 
which has any productive value is in a sense held by its owner in trust for 
Living it may be able to fulfil the obligation. 
Only through life insurance can provision be made against early or unex- 
pected death being in effect an act of involuntary bankruptcy. 

This Company has an unusually complete equipment of plans, adequate 
to meet the needs of every pérson who wishes to provide through insurance 
for the protection of his dependents; 
losses which may at any time overtake him by reason of accident or illness. 
clarity and freedom 





widows never do. Every life 


for his own later years, or for the 


from restrictions, its policies are 


ss 


William C. Johnson, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 


dent of such a flourishing organization as the Syracuse asso- 


ciation. He referred to the many changes that had taken 
place in the city since he left six years ago and was glad 
to know that the association had kept pace with the general 
growth of the community. 

Mr. Scovel, who attained popularity here as a result of his. 
insurance lectures at the university, reviewed the establish- 
ment and growth of underwriters’ associations. 

“These associations,” he said, “are working for the in- 
terest of the policyholder as well as for the companies and 
the agents. It is not only organization and unity, but the 
erowth of public opinion within the profession, that has had 
such a notable result in cleansing and strengthening the busi- 
ness.” 

Texas. 

The officers and committees of the Texas association had 

an interesting luncheon at the Oriental Hotel at Dallas on 
April 20 as guests of Orville Thorp, president of the asso- 
ciation, at which time a movement was launched for a big 
rally of life insurance men to be held at Dallas on May 30. 
The executive committee addressed a communication to each 
member of the association as follows: 

“The Texas Association of Life Underwriters will be one 
year old next month. The secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation report to us that our association has done more ef- 
fective work in the first year of its existence than any other 
association ever organized in the history of the National 
body. We should all feel proud of this record and should 
give the Texas association our undivided support in the 
future. Our work has just begun and with proper support 
in the future it will prove a lasting benefit to legal reserve 
life insurance business in Texas, 

“There are many good life insurance men who have held 
back waiting for our organization to be tried. They wanted 
to find out whether this was really an organization that was. 
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going to do things, or whether it was a ‘flash in the pan.’ 
This is a natural condition. However, now that our asso- 
ciation is established and bids well for great work in the 
future, it should receive the approval and support of every- 
one connected with the life insurance business of Texas. 
This is not a one-man or one-company organization. We 
all look alike. We are all legal reserve life insurance men, 
irrespective of the company we represent. Therefore this 
work should be carried on by all alike, as we all receive the 
same benefits. You have been advised of the good work 
the association is doing. Detailed statements of the work 
have been published in various insurance publications, and 
especially in “The Texas Insurance,’ extract of which was 
mailed you about the middle of March. 

“In order to start this work for the next year under 
favorable conditions, and with an enthusiastic support of 
approval behind it, the executive committee is arranging for 
a big rally of life insurance men at Dallas on May 30. A 
special committee on program and arrangements has been 
appointed. Arrangements are being completed with a num- 
ber of life insurance men with national reputation, including 
all the officers of the National Association, to attend this 
big meeting. You are especially urged to attend. We also 
ask that you appoint yourself a committee of one to urge 
your many life insurance friends to attend this big rally. 

“A banquet will be given at 7 o'clock in the evening, fol- 
lowed by an interesting business meeting. If you can‘ be 
with us, sign the enclosed card and mail it at once. Any 
of your life insurance friends desiring to attend the meeting 
should address A. ‘C. Bigger, 15th floor, Southwestern Life 
Building, for reservations at the banquet.” 

The Texas association is now thoroughly organized. It is 
an established organization, having for its purpose the ad- 
vancing of the best interests of the cause of true life insur- 
ance and to bring those engaged in the business into more 
intimate and friendly business relations throughout the en- 
tire State of Texas. 

Over 200 active agents representing about 40 different com- 
panies are now identified with this organization. It is hoped 
and confidently expected that during the next year this 
membership will increase to 1,000 active members. The as- 
sociation has devoted considerable time during the first year 
of its existence to clearing up the field of Texas and elim- 
inating from the life insurance fraternity irregular work on 
the part of agents. Some very effective work along this 
line has been accomplished, and while the work is only just 
begun, a great good has already been rendered legal reserve 
life insurance in the State. 


Topeka. 


At a meeting of the Topeka association held on April 20 
plans were made for a general campaign to increase the 
membership of the three local associations in the State. ° It 
is intended that the officers of the three associations shall 
send out letters to every licensed agent in the State calling 
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attention to the benefits which accrue from membership in a 
local association and suggesting that each agent join the asso- 
ciation geographically most convenient to him. ; 

There was a discussion as to the ethics of the employment 
of agents. Several of the members were of the opinion that 
a general agent should not employ an agent of another com- 
pany until three months after he had severed his connection 
with the former company. There was some objection to this 
stand. President H. O. Garvey stated that it was not good 
ethics for a general agent to induce men to sever connections 
with other general agents. He declared that he had no hesi- 
tancy in telling an agent what he could do for him after an 
agent called upon him. A committee of three was appointed 
to draft resolutions on the death of Samuel E. Barber, who 
died recently. The committee is composed .of Charles A. 
Moore, Equitable of New York; Henry H. Hall, New York 
Life, and J. E. Spaulding, North American. 

The following resolution was passed: 

Whereas, A just and All Wise Providence has taken from 
our midst our good friend and worthy co-worker, Samuel E. 
Barber, and 

Whereas, For true friendship, genial good nature, loyalty, 
service to his friends, the State and the cause for which he 
labored, our friend occupied a position which few men can 
attain; therefore be it 

RESOLVED, That we, the Topeka (Kan.) Association of Life 
Underwriters, realizing the irreparable loss to the profession 
which he so efficiently served, hereby express our sincere re- 
gret and extend our deepest sympathy to the bereaved fam- 
ily, his immediate associates, and his host of friends, and be 
it further 

Resotvep, That these resolutions be spread upon the rec- 
ords of our association and engrossed copy be made and de- 
livered to the family of the deceased. 


Utah. 

George D. Adler, of the National Life of Vermont, was 
elected president of the Utah association at the recent annual 
meeting of that body. The other officers are as follows: 
George F. Eckstrom, of the Mutual Benefit, as first vice- 
president; D. H. Livingston, New York Life, second vice- 
president; E. F. Mills, Northwestern Mutual, secretary, and 
A. E. Denne, treasurer. 

West Virginia. 

The McLure grill in Wheeling was the scene in the after- 
noon of April 18 of the largest gathering of insurance men 
ever held in the State of West Virginia, the occasion being 
the regular monthly meeting of the West Virginia association, 
which had as its honor guest, Mr. J. M. Craig, actuary o7 
the Metropolitan of New York City. 

The meeting of the association was preceded by a luncheon, 
served at 1:30 o’clock, covers being laid for about a hundred: 
Mr. George C. Crook, president of the association and local 
manager for the Metropolitan, acted as chairman of the meet- 
ing, and introduced Mayor H. L. Kirk as the first speaker. 
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|} Mayor Kirk, in his usual happy vein, extended a most 
sordial welcome to the distinguished guest and to the out-of- 
own members. He expressed his own well grounded belief 
1 life insurance and dwelt particularly on the influence of 
he institution in promoting the welfare of the people gen- 
rally. 

The next speaker was the honor guest, Mr. Craig, who took 
jer his subject, “Industrial Insurance.” In his opening re- 
‘aarks he stated that in June of this year he would celebrate 
is forty-eighth year as an insurance man, having commenced 
lis career in 1866 as office boy in the office of the National 
“ife Insurance Company of New York City. He spoke of 
he birth of industrial insurance and referred to the time 
yhen it was sneeringly called a “five-cent business.” He had 
een present at its birth and labored in its behalf for almost 
‘alf a century until now when industrial insurance numbered 
aore than twenty-seven million policyholders or a little over 
‘ne policy to every fourth man, woman and child in the 
Jnited States. 

Even in West Virginia, where towns are few and far be- 
ween and not very readily accessible, the industrial com- 
anies have nearly two hundred thousand policyholders. He 
welt on this wide dissemination of industrial insurance as 
‘eing calculated to promote habits of thrift among people of 
‘he lower stations of life, and pointed out the fact that many 
olders of $5,000 and $10,000 policies had gotten their initial 
esson in the beneficence of life insurance at five and ten cents 

week. 
| In conclusion, Mr. Craig referred particularly to the work 
£ the solicitor as being the important factor in the growth 
if the business. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Craig’s address there were short 
peeches by a number of local men, after which the meeting 
djourned. 





Youngstown. 
The April meeting of the Youngstown association was 
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held in the evening of April 14 at the Y. M. C. A., supper 
being served at 6 o'clock. 

The choice of officers for the year beginning on the first 
of June resulted in the election of E. V. Clyde, of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust, president; C. W. Hench, of the Pitts- 
burgh Life and Trust, first vice-president; Lee Burt, of the 
United States Life, second vice-president; W. B. Randolph, 
of the National of Vermont, secretary, and Sam Hankins, 
of the State Life of Indiana, treasurer. The following were 
elected members of the executive committee: Messrs. 
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Dividend at end of Third Year........ $70.30 

Reducing net cost for Third Year to............+0+++ en 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPERS 
LINOTYPERS 
mIiNDERS 


TELEPHONE 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
105 WEST 40TH STREET 


High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 





EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


983 BRYANT A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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Myron Eckert, of the Travellers; F, B. Kearney, of the 
Michigan Mutual; H. W. Koons, of the Western and South- 
ern; Lee Burt, of the United States Life, and R. L. Hart- 
zell, of the Equitable Life. The new officers, while they do 
not take charge of the affairs of the association until after 
the May meeting, are already planning a big year for 1914-15. 


The regular program for the meeting was the discussion 
of the subject of taxation, and the address of the evening 
was to have been made by the Hon, Oscar E. Diser, who, 
on account of a previous engagement, was unable to be 
present. In his absence R. L. Hartzell read extracts from 
a number of reports and addresses concerning the taxation 
of life insurance premiums. He said in part, to illustrate 
the excessive amount taken from the life insurance policy- 
holders that, “This tax falls directly upon the policyholders, 
who pay it, and thus increases the cost of their insurance. 


“The public is often told that these taxes do not affect the 
policyholder. Any tyro in economics knows that the con- 
sumer pays ultimately the expense of the business, but in 
the case of life insurance peculiarly, the policyholders must 
pay. Large numbers of the greatest life insurance com- 
panies are purely mutual, and in the case of these companies 
there is no one else but the policyholders to pay; other com- 
panies are strictly required to transact their life insurance 
business upon the mutual plan with restricted dividends to 
stockholders so that every loss or expense falls upon the 
policyholders. Even in the case of stockholders, no one 
ever heard of taxes being paid out of stockholders’ profits, 
and no one ever will. All classes of companies are taxed 
alike, and an increase of taxes merely means an increase 
tax upon the policyholders.” 

A taxation committee consisting of Messrs. Hartzell, 
Hawkins and Hankins was appointed by President Eckert 
to further investigate the excessive tax levied in this State 
attd see what remedy might be applied. 





We Want Representatives 


Every oppor- 
tunity is given 
Agents to ac= 
quaint them= 
selves with the 
business and 
become pro= 
ducers. 





Write to-day for 
particulars. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incerporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey. 
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A Big First Quarter! 


January, February and March each far 
exceeded in new business the same 
months in 1913. And this first quarter 
rolled up the biggest total of any first 
quarter in the Company’s history. Rea- 
sons: Up-to-date policy contracts, low 
net cost, Company’s reputation, satisfied 
and prosperous representatives. Have 
you met the Massachusetts Mutual in 
competition? Would you like to meet it 
as one of its representatives? 


Occasionally we have a general agency 
opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Mass. 





ATNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 
Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 





Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 
factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad- 
dress: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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Ww HERE AND HOW TO SECURE APPLICATIONS DURING VACATION PERIOD 


MONTHS OF JULY, AUGUST AND SEPTEMBER MAY BE MADE PROFITABLE BY AGGRESSIVE 


t 


AGENT READY TO TAKE ADVANTAGE OF SPECIAL HAZARDS. 


Farmers Prosperous in Summer, Roads to Isolated Localities in Good Condition—Bank Clearing 
and Dividend Disbursements, Together with Usual Casualties Incident 
to Season, Indicative of Great Opportunities. 








By EDWARD A. WOODS, General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mr. Woods needs no introduction to the members of local associations, being well known throughout the country 


in the capacity quoted above and as vice-president of the National Association. 
1913), he gives a score of reasons why business during the summer months should compare well with the other 
months of the year—and these reasons are all based on uncontrovertible facts.—Editor’s Note. 





Is it true that we must consider the summer months, 
July, August and September, poor months for busi- 
ness? 

_ Of course, any agent can make July, August or 
‘September a poor month. Such an agent can, and 
generally does, make any other month a poor month. 


Such an agent, who finds the summer too hot, will 


also find the winter too cold. If he finds the farmers 
too busy in harvest time, he will find business men 
‘too busy in December. If he finds the roads too 
dusty in the summer, he will find them too muddy in 
the spring and the weather too cold in the winter to 
drive. Anyone hunting for excuses instead of results 
can find them in the summer time—and every other 
time. 
Farmers Prosperous. 

_ Why should the summer months be poor months? 
The principal industry in this country is farming. 
The farmer reaps his harvests, markets it and pre- 
pates to receive his money for it during the summer 
months. The $9,000,000,000 derived from our crops 
is largely earned and paid out in the summer time. 
It is then when the weather is hottest and the days 
sare longest that he works the hardest, from before 
‘most insurance men are up until sundown at night, 
six days of the week and by nd means eight hours a 
day. Actual money is much closer not only to the 
farmer, but to the entire farming community in the 
summer months than at any other time of the year. 
When we say “farming community” we mean the 
towns and: villages affected by crops and the money 
Teceived from crops. *In the winter and_ spring, 
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money, to these communities, seems far off; in sum- 
mer it seems close at hand, almost cash. And it is 
always wholesome to remember that $50,000,000,000 
of our national wealth is in farms and this year’s 
farm products, and that 10,000,000 persons are farm- 
ers—-more persons are engaged in farming than in 
all other occupations combined. 

It does not require any special pleading to show 
that the summer months should be profitable; it is 
not reasonable to suppose that when June, as a rule, 
is the best month of the year excepting only Decem- 
ber, there is any good reason why business should 
necessarily suddenly fall off in July and August. It 
is the business of the shrewd salesman of any kind 
to find business and to discover opportune time for 
presenting his business to his various clients. There 
are, of course, classes of persons difficult to insure in 
the summer time, but there are numerous classes of 
persons who can be insured in the summer time better 
than in any other period of the year. 

Transportation Better in Summer. 

Transportation is better in the summer than in any 
other period. During many of the fall, winter and 
spring months many places are inaccessible, and many 
other places are at least uncomfortable, because of 
poor transportation and hotel facilities. In the sum- 
mer time classes of persons can be reached because 
of open roads that cannot be so well reached at any 
other time; and the combinatoon of being able to reach 
the rural communities just at the time when their 
money is coming in makes it exceedingly opportune 
for this class. 
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But the opportunity for summer business is by no 
means confined to the country districts. Consider in 
how many trades and businesses there is more activity 
in the summer than in the winter: Building is largely 
done in the summer time. Transportation is heavier 
in the summer. In the winter time much building, 
navigation and transportation is entirely closed down. 
Railroad excursion travel; many lines of business that 
have to do with recreation and with summer excur- 
sions, such as baseball, restaurants, summer hotels, ice 
cream places, drug stores, and numerous occupations 
that will occur to many, do their largest business in 
It is then they make their money and 
it is then that it will be most convenient for them to 
pay their first and renewal premiums upon life insur- 
If we will but think of the many enterprises 
that are closed we will realize how 


the summer. 


ance. 
down in winter, 
many are working hardest in summer. 

Bank Clearings. 

Bank clearings of the country show that the aggre- 
gate business of the country in the summer months is 
very great; for example, the total bank clearings of 
July are seldom exceeded by those of any other month 
of the year excepting only January, October, Novem- 
ber and December, and neither in July nor August do 
they vary 10 per cent. from the highest record for the 
year. The dividend disbursements and interest pay- 
ments made July first exceed those of any other 
month of the year with the possible exception of 
January. 

Special Hazards. 

There are special hazards about the summer time, 
and there are special reasons why certain classes 
should listen to insurance arguments in the summer 
time. Persons about to leave on vacations have often 
sought insurance for that very reason. Every year 
and this year, probably, will be no exception—there 
have been death claims paid through this agency 
from summer casualties, on water or land, by railroad 
train or automobile, by persons drowned when bath- 
ing, upset in boats, and in various other ways during 
vacations. We paid ten claims from summer accidents 
alone in our single agency in 1911—five from drown- 
ing, four from automobile accidents, and one struck 
by lightning, and last summer we paid three claims 
from drowning. There are many illnesses due to 
summer heat and to various causes peculiar to the 
summer time. Indeed, summer is noted for high mor- 
tality from many causes. 





Many persons coming home from vacations are 
particularly susceptible to insurance arguments. They 
feel well; they feel that the examinations can be 
passed at that time. Starting in a new work year, 
they perhaps come home with a resolution to start 
now to save, and the insurance argument comes in 
then most opportunely. 


y 
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Many have more leisure to consider an insurance 


proposition in summer than any other season, who in ~ 
the busy winter or spring season say that they will © 


take it up when they have “more time.” Long sum- 
mer evenings furnish a good opportunity, in many 


; 


appropriate cases, to present insurance to a man on ~ 


his own front porch, surrounded by his family, or in 
the cool of the evening in his yard or garden, much 
more favorably than in a busy, crowded office. 

The Vacation Bluff. 

Some agents are really anxious not to see the pros- 
pect. Of course, in such a frame of mind it is very 
easy to find persons out or indisposed to listen. It is 
therefore very easy to persuade one’s self that all 
one’s prospects are on vacations. The idea that dur- 
ing the summer months the entire country is on a 
vacation is a delusion that only need to be referred 
to. Probably 98 per cent. of the people in this coun- 
try work at least fifty weeks out of the year. Nor 
are all the vacationists away at one time, nor does 
the ordinary vacation extend over two weeks. There- 


fore, making full allowance for the prospects who are 


on vacations, there is an ample number at home, and 
an agent merely deceives himself by justifying his 
letting up in the summer on the ground that “all his 
prospects are on vacations.”’ There come times, with 
some agents, when really they are thinking about one 
prospect, and because this man cannot be seen they 
justify themselves for doing nothing. The error here 
is that the energy of the agent is on a vacation and 
ought to be brought back. 


Lack of Effort. 

The greatest reason for any agent’s small summer 
business is the lack of effort on his part. It is not 
suggested that we work through the summer without 
taking vacations. 
each agent decide now, when and for how long and 
in what way he will take his vacation, and not charge 
the life insurance business with work during the sum- 
mer time when he is really not working at all. 
is decided to take a vacation and be away one week 
or two weeks, work should be done up to the time one 


goes and should be commenced the day one gets back; 
and commenced, too, with the full knowledge that it” 


But it is particularly urged that 


If it 


takes some time to get back into working trim, just 


as it takes some time for a train to start up after 
coming to a full stop. But the most insidious and 
vicious form of taking a vacation is when the agent 
pretends to be working, but with the idea that “this is. 


summer time, anyway,” and he is perfectly justified 
in coming to work late and in leaving early and in 
half “loafing;” and yet charges the life insurance 
business with twelve months’ work out of the y 

A shrewd man in every line of business will work ham 


while he is working and will rest thoroughly i | 
he is resting. 


’ 
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[THE PROFESSIONAL ASPECT OF THE PRACTISE OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


Pronounced Tendency on Part of Home Offices and Field 
"Forces to Maintain the High Standards Compatible 
: with Professional Aims. 









i 

| 

\' By Griffin M. Lovelace, Superintendent of Agencies, The 
: Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., Hartford, Conn. 





This study was first read before the Honor Roll Meet- 
ing of the Connecticut Mutual last September. Mr. 
' Levelace has since carried his message to The Insur- 
’ ance Institute of Hartford and the local associations of 
Connecticut, Maine, Central Massachusetts, Western 
Massachusetts and Utica. Article copyright 1914. In 
view of the many claims that the solicitation of Life 
Insurance is conducted on a non-professional basis, it 
is refreshing to consider the other side of the ques- 
tion.—Editor’s Note. 





_ The possibility of interest in a discussion cf this subject 
was suggested by the frequent references we see and hear 
‘o life insurance as a profession. 

Only a few days ago, an insurance journal contained a 
somment attributed to the vice-president of a prominent life 
insurance cOmpany which began with these words: “Life 
;nsurance is now commonly referred to as a profession.” 

Doubtless most of us—particularly those of us who are 
agency men in the field or office—have made similar refer- 
ences. Yet, in the same breath, we speak of. life insurance 
salesmanship, though it is not common to consider sales- 
manship a phase of professional activity. 

' But we might easily point out respects in which pro- 
fessional men are really salesmen. After all, iawyers and 
physicians sell their services, and we know that of two law- 
yers or physicians who are equally competent one has a 
way of making his services satisfy better than do those of 
‘the other. The degree in which personality is injected into 
his methods, the manner of recéiving the client and’ treat- 
ing his case, the effort to please as well as to serve, the use 
of tact—so many of the salesman’s means make of a pro- 
fessional man a business success when without them he might 
be a failure. Many a successful lawyer has been described 
as a good “business getter”; many a physician as a “man 
whose manner in the sickroom does the patient good.” Such 
‘professional men owe a good part of their success to the 
fact that they make use of what we would probably classify 
ander the psychology of salesmanship. 

Nothing Incongruous in Discussion. 

So we may be sure there is nothing incongruous in a dis- 
cussion either of the “salesmanship aspect of the practise 
our or medicine” or the “professional aspect of the ‘prac- 
tise’ of life insurance.” (I take the liberty of using the word 
“Practise” since it is defined as “the pursuit of a profession 
or calling.”) 

i Tt is the purpose of this paper to outline those character- 
istics which seem to give to the work of certain life insur- 
ance men something of a professional aspect. 
| P| is not necessary to remind anyone that there is a distinct 
difference between a business and a so-called profession; that, 
aside from the special education involved in training for the 
“Professions,” the term “profession” implies certain qualifica- 
tons, a certain natural fitness or aptitude for the work to be 
done, together with a natural inclination to such work, and 
_—oo that one can render service of a high order. 
€ do not expect a man to engage in a mercantile or manu- 
facturing business for any other reason than that he believes 
he has an Opportunity in such an occupation to earn a sub- 
stantial living. We do not even expect a man to engage in 
such a business because he has selected it as the one which 
he likes better than any other. We know that, ordinarily, the 
choice of an occupation or a business is largely a matter of 
chance. A young man beginning his business life usually 





takes the best position that is offered to him. He may con- 
sider, with almost equal inclination or satisfaction, the offer 
of a position in a rubber goods factory or a position as a 
clerk in a real estate office. What the average young man is 
“chiefly interested in, in making his choice, is to select that 
position which offers him the greatest opportunity to succeed ; 
the chief measure of success, in his mind and the minds of 
others who may advise him, being the Anancial profit, present 
or future. To be sure, he may be somewhat influenced in 
deciding between two or more positions by his preference 
for one business over another. He may consider it more dig- 
nified to be engaged in the manufacture of automobiles than 
in canning vegetables; but, after all, the chief consideration 
would unquestionably be, in most cases, the opportunity to 
make money. 
The Actuating Motives. 


On the other hand, there can be no doubt, I believe, but 
that the average young man who considers entering a pro- 
fession is largely actuated by other motives. While we do 
not expect the. young man of professional ambitions to be 
unconcerned as to his financial prospects, unless, perchance, 
he contemplates entering the ministry, we should, neverthe- 
less, probably be shocked to hear a young man say that he 
was taking up the study of medicine because he believed he 
could make more money at that than at anything else. here 
can be little doubt but that the average young man who takes 
up medicine, or law, or even engineering, is particularly actu- 
ated by a feeling that he would make a better doctor, or 
lawyer, or engineer, than anything else; that he is by tem- 
perament, inclination and mental bias better qualified to do 
well the things which would be entrusted to his care as a 
member of a certain profession than to follow another occu- 
pation. 

It seems to me, ethically speaking, entirely proper for a 
man to engage in the “selling” of life insurance for the same 
reasons which would prompt him to undertake to sell shoes 
or hardware—simply because he believes that life insurance 
offers him the best opportunity available for profit and ad- 
vancement; for the public, including our agency novitiates, do 
not realize the inherent professional qualities characterizing 
life insurance work, as they do in the case of the long-recog- 
nized professions. Yet understanding, as we do, the true 
character of the institution of life insurance and knowing 
what is required of the conscientious agent, we cannot enter- 
tain a very good opinion of the man who; after a reasonable 
experience as an agent, is not actuated, in a considerable de- 
gree, by higher motives in inducing men to insure and in 
assisting them to select the contracts and forms of settlement 
which best safeguard their interests. As the conscientious 
agent’s knowledge of life insurance and of his obligations 
to clients is enlarged he will abandon what we may call the 
strictly commercial view of the business for the professional 
one. 

“Profession” Defined. 

A profession is really a calling; to use the Latin deriva- 
tive, a vocation from vocare, to call. Adopting the literal 
meaning of the word, we may say that, in general, the man 
who embraces a profession feels himself called by his pecu- 
liar mental attainments or inclination to follow a particular 
career. 

Originally, the term “profession” applied only to the three 
learned or liberal professions—medicine, law and theology. 
But of late years the word has taken on a much broader 
meaning, as we see from the following quotation from the 
Century Dictionary: “Specifically, a vocation in which a pro- 
fessional knowledge of some department of science or learn- 
ing is used by its practical application to affairs of others, 
either in advising, guiding or teaching them, or in serving 
their interests or welfare in the practise of an art founded 
on it. Formerly theology, law and medicine were specifically 
known as ‘the professions’; but as the applications of science 
and learning are extended to other departments of affairs, 
other vocations also, receive the name. The word implies pro- 
fessed attainments in special knowledge, as distinguished from 
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mere skill; a practical dealing with affairs, as distinguished | 


from mere study or investigation; and an application of such 
knowledge to uses for others as a vocation, as distinguished 
from its pursuit for one’s own purposes.” 

Clearly, the modern conception of a profession is of an 
occupation the purpose of which is service to mankind. In 
a broad sense, the word “professional” may be applied to 
nearly every occupation in the sense that one’s attitude toward 
his business may be professional or purely commercial, accord- 
ing as one is actuated, in the prosecution of his duties, by the 
professional or by the commercial spirit. It would be folly 
to contend that in the practise of life insurance, or even the 
learned professions, one’s conduct should be in no degree 
commercial. The neccessity for living confortably and for 
doing one’s duty in the proper support of one’s family makes 
it obligatory upon even the professional man that he be a good 
“business man’; but it is obvious that the true professional 
man’s personal or commercial interest must always be sec- 
ondary to the interests of the client he serves—that he would 
not advise a transaction which would be less favorable to his 
client than another in order to increase his own compensation, 
A lawyer who would counsel a circuitous procedure in order 
to increase the size of his fee is not truly a professional man; 
nor is the physician who prolongs the period of attendance 
on a patient beyond what he honestly considers necessary. 
The professional man’s chief thought, always, is to advise, 
guide and serve his clients in their highest interests to the 
extent of his ability. 

The Idea of Service. 

The finest tendency in modern business is the extension of 
the idea of service. While it is probably true that keen com- 
petition is the chief cause of this tendency, nevertheless the 
effect of service, whatever the original reason for it, is to 
quicken the business conscience and give to many lnes of 
business something of a professional atmosphere. 

But what is the professional aspect of the practise of life 
insurance? We must consider the character of the business, 
the attitude of mind of the agent and his acts in the service 
of his clients. 


First, the character of the business: Let us recall the dic- 
tionary’s phraseology—“A vocation in which a professional 
knowledge of some department of science or learning is used 
by its practical application to affairs of others, either in advis- 
ing, guiding or teaching them, or in serving their interests or 
welfare in the practise of an art founded on it.” This de- 
scribes accurately the work of the trained life insurance field 
man. 

Vocation of Great Merit. 


It seems to me that a profession must be a vocation of great 
merit, based on some sound theory of usefulness to man and 
capable of being maintained on a high moral plane. When 
medicine or the law is used to the hurt, of man, when they 
are not maintained on a high moral plane, they cease, it ap- 
pears to me, to fall under the classification of professions; 
the shyster lawyer, the quack doctor are not professional 
men. Clearly, the institution of life insurance is founded on 
a sound theory of usefulness to man, and can be maintained 
on a high moral plane. As in the original professions, the 
purpose of life insurance is altrustic, not in the sense of being 
philanthropic, but, in a more etymological sense, altruistic in 
that it involves service for the benefit of others. Life insur- 
ance furnishes a means by which a man may guarantee the 
fulfilment—against the event of his death—of his natural 
duty to his family and his social obligation to his fellow 
citizens to care for those who are dependent on him. (The 
man who fails to support his family while alive must answer 
to the community. ‘Clearly, his responsibility to the com- 
munity for the protection of his family does not cease, morally 
speaking, through his death, any more than does the responsi- 
bility to his family. At some time in the distant future it 
may also become a legal responsibility and life insurance be 
recuired by law. In Germany, as we know, industrial life 
insurance is already compulsory by law.) 

Life insurance is an institution through which men of the 
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present generation, rich and poor, may bind themselves t 
gether in a common act for the economic welfare of the ger 
eration to come. If every man in the United States carrie 
insurance to the limit of his ability to pay premium 
there should be practically no poverty in the next generatior 

Life insurance encourages thrift, provides a competency fc 
old age, furnishes a bulwark of safety to individuals and co: 
porations in time of stress; and, not to multiply the illustr 
tions of the ways in which life insurance is beneficent, is i 
every way qualified to be considered worthy of the efforts c 
the man who seeks a professional opportunity—an apportumii 
to make a single effort serve two great purposes—to furms 
him and his family a living and to serve his fellow citizens. 

The Agent a Teacher. 

The business of life insurance is of a professional chara 
ter in still another respect. The agent is a teacher—a teache 
of the principles of a great economic institution—an instit 
tion founded on science, maittained by the joint efforts « 
men of all conditions to their mutual benefit, individually an 
as a community, and yet not fully understood or appreciate 
by the uninitiated, and even by many who have been induce 
to, participate in it. Nearly everybody has, at best, a vagu 
idea of what life insurance is; and, without the constant effo: 
of the agent to teach its principles, the need of it and th 
scientific necessity for early action in securing its protectio: 
the sum total of the practical knowledge of life insuranc 
to say nothing of the results to, the community, would be it 
finitesimal as compared with what has actually been accon 
plished. So much for the professional aspect of our work < 
it is inherent in the character of the business. 

Second, the attitude of the agent: Here lies the fork in tl 
roads. One leads to a commercialization of life insuranc 
often the exploitation of the public for personal gain or sel: 
agegrandizement; the other to a service, unselfish and bene 
icent, yet remunerative—professional in the full sense of tl 
word. 

Meeting the Requirements. 

It is obvious that the principal function of one engaged | 
any of the original three learned professions is to give cout 
sel in matters of law, medicine or religion. In this respe 
the practise of life insurance is quite similar, since the chi 
function of the life insurance agent, in serving his client, 
to advise him as to the best way in which to protect his an 
his family’s interests through the instrumentality of life i 
surance. Therefore, knowledge of the technical phase of li 
insurance, as related to field work, is, of course, fundamente 
The professional agent cannot. be content to possess oul! 
superficial information. It is his duty to know thoroug!1! 
the various phases of life insurance and its practises, and 1 
be able to determine, by investigation and careful consider 
tion of the conditions surrounding each case, what contra 
provisions offered by his company will best meet the requiti 
ments. The highly technical character of life insurance cot 
tracts makes it incumbent upon the professional agent to ea 
nestly seek and study the most effective and lucid methot 
of presenting his recommendations, in order that the purpo: 
to serve well may not be defeated by failure on the part < 
the client to thoroughly understand the information and adyit 
given. The professional aptitude applies not only the know 
edge and ability, but also the desire and purpose, to advise 1 
the advantage of the client in a wholly disinterested way. 
seems to, me that the keynote fo the correct professional atl 
tude in law, medicine or life insurance is sincerity, a qualil 
of character belonging to the genus honesty. Man is t 
highest type of the genus animal. So, too, sincerity is th 
highest type of honesty. Mere honesty is required by lay 
but there is no law by which sincerity may be enforced or th 
violation of it punished; and yet, I dare say, our net losse 
economically resulting from insincerity in general businé 
negotiations are as great as the net losses caused by statutor 
hishonesty. Sincerity marks a man, morally speaking, as 
thoroughbred. The true professional man is wholly since! 
in all his representations and counsels to prospects and clieat 
It is his chief aim to serve the people who repose confident 
in him according to the Golden Rule, to the best of his know 
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e and ability and as he would wish to be served were the 

ation of adviser and client reversed. 
\ consideration of the true professional man, whether he 
‘legal, medical or life insurance adviser, must also take 
’o account pride in his professional skill and in the esteem 
‘which he is held by his clients, his professional colleagues 
1 the community at large, as an expondent of his profession. 
‘e true professional man strives not merely to gain, but 
yecially to deserve confidence; and there is, obviously, a 
nad distinction between the gaining and the deserving of 
trust of those with whom we have business or professional 
‘ations. 
} A Confidential Relationship. 


Because of the intimate character of the affairs treated 
‘ween counselor and client, the professional man occupies 
very confidential position. We know that such a relation 
ists between the professional life insurance agent and his 
ents, and it is doubtful if any other business adviser, even 
> average lawyer, learns more of the intimate details of a 
in’s personal and family affairs, or has so good an oppor- 
ity to assist in the devising of means to safeguard their 
‘erests. This confidential relation is another strong feature 
the professional aspect of our business, and the agent who 
Slates confidence of this nature is guilty of conduct as 
orehensible as would be the divulging of private informa- 
nm secured by the physician or lawyer, who is legally bound 
‘professional secrecy. 

‘Third, the acts of the agent: So high are the standards set 
r professional men that they really involve character. A 
an’s acts reveal his character. Whatever may be the intel- 
‘tual attainments of a physician, lawyer or life insurance 
ent-adviser, however thoroughly he may claim to be 
ically correct in his attitude toward his profession, we can 
on judge, by his methods and the kind of advice he gives, 
nether his attitude is really a commercial or professional one, 


Diagnosis the First Step. 


The commercial methods of salesmanship may be observed 
any retail shop. But how similar are the methods of some 
m-professional life insurance agents! If-the prospect sug- 
sts an ordinary life policy or a 20-payment endowment 
d the agent furnishes it, without knowledge and discussion 
his client’s needs, his action is not materially different from 
at of the grocery clerk who, hands out soap when requested. 
is essential to get business promptly; as we said above, the 
ofessional man must also be a good business man; we 
ust never lose an opportunity to get Our man examined. 
it is it professional to ask the company to, issue any form 
policy before we have satisfied ourselves that this form of 
licy is the one that will best serve our client’s requirements ? 
ie facts in the case may indicate a very different contract. 
vere are men who are influenced in a careless choice of their 
e insurance by what some friend has said of his policy; but, 
ule it may be all right to buy articles of commerce because 
ey have served our friends well, it is clearly an unwise 
actise for a man to select a certain life insurance policy 
erely because a friend has recommended it. Such a course 
almost as foolish as it would be for a hay-fever sufferer 
_ take a remedy found effective and recommended by a 
tend to whom it had been prescribed for indigestion. 
Diagnosis is the first step of any professional adviser. We 
ould not think very highly of the physician who, if a patient 
ould complain of rheumatism, would furnish a prescription 
r the relief of rheumatism without first determining whether 
€ patient really had rheumatism, or neuritis, or some other 
Iment. It is unneccessary to ask whether you would con- 
der such an act professional. Of course, a great many men 
ly their life insurance under pressure or persuasion of the 
sent, and, in a large percentage, perhaps in the majority, of 
Ses, take what the agent proposes. In a great measure the 
lent is in the hands of the agent, as he is in the hands of his 
wyer or his physician. I am sorry to say that there are 
sents who make it a point to exploit contracts which pay 
ie largest commissions, irrespective of the needs of their 
tents. I know an agent who says, frankly, “I shall sell the 
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policy that nets me the most money.” Clearly, this agent is 
not actuated by the purpose of service; he thinks only of 
himself. He consoles himself with the argument that all poli- 
cies are good and give a man his money’s worth. Indeed, 
they are all good, but no one policy will best meet the require- 
ments of all clients any more than the same last will fit every 
foot; and if a man buys a policy which does not best meet 
his needs, then he does not yet get his money’s worth. 


The professional agent studies his client’s case as carefully 
as does the conscientious lawyer. He gets at the material 
facts—the beneficiaries to be protected, their ages, their cond1- 
tion, the prospect’s estimate of what he considers an adequate 
income to be produced for each (no matter whether the in- 
surance is to be settled in a lump sum or in instalment or 
interest payments), and any other information he may be 
able to obtain which will help him to formulate a plan suitable 
to his client’s needs. His thought all the while is not “How 
much can I make out of this?” but “How can I do a good 
job?” His whole eifort is directed to a sincere effort to give 
each client as nearly a perfect fit for his case as possible, 


Making Everything Clear. 


The professional agent is not content with merely making 
a sale. He sees to it that his client knows what he is getting. 
He realizes that few men fully understand the highly technical 
details of a life insurance policy contract. As a good business 
man he does not, of course, violate a rule of salesmanship by 
talking his client out of a favorable decision in his zeal to tell 
all he knows; but if the opportunity for a thorough discussion 
of all the points involved does not come before the transaction 
is closed, the professional agent seeks an opportunity, on 
delivery of the policy or afterwards, to make everything plain. 


Every step_in the sale of a policy by a professional agent is 
characterized by a positive effort to give adequate and disin- 
terested service. 


We should note another characteristic of the genuine pro- 
‘fessional man. His faith in the power of his profession to, 
serve vital interests of men inspires in him an enthusiasm for 
his work, which is a potent factor in his success. Enthusiasm, 
zeal for the extension of the benefits of one’s profession 
characterize the professional physician, lawyer, life insurance 
agent. It is inconceivable to me that a serious life insurance 
man of even moderate experience can fail to catch this in- 
spiration. It makes a keen pleasure of hard work. 


The Full Time Agent. 


The adjective “professional” used as an antonym of “amateur” 
deserves consideration in this discussion in connection with 
the question of “personal efficiency” or “professional skill” 
referred to above. By a professional artist, for example, as 
opposed to an amateur, we mean, of course, one who plies the 
brush or modeling tools for a living rather than for mere 
pleasure or pastime; and since persons who earn their living 
by art or business naturally devote more time to it and con- 
sequently attain a greater degree of skill than amateurs, the 
word “professional” is now much used colloquially to, express 
efficiency. I like very much and frequently use the term “pro- 
fessional life insurance ¢egent.” Obviously, that means not 
only an agent whose attitude and acts are professional in a 
broad sense, but also one who gives his entire time to, life 
insurance and who has attained a high degree of technical 
skill through an energetic and persistent practise of his 
profession. 


I submit that we are not inclined to rate very high the 
services of any so-called professional man unless he devotes 
his entire time, concentrates his thought and applies his best 
energies to his daily practise. We feel that he has not really 
qualified as a professional man until he is doing things worth 
while, and it is obvious that the doctor, or lawyer, or life 
insurance agent who does not acquire an extensive practise 
cannot command confidence in the same degree as does the 
man who is working hard at his profession and constantly 
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achieving results. When we employ a lawyer we prefer one 
whose counsel stands the test of the courts from day to day; 
we want advice based on experience, not mere theory. Before 
entrusting our health or the health of our loved ones to the 
care of a physician, we select a man who is known to be, 
every day, showing men, women and children how to get well; 
he commands our confidence and gets our call. So, too, people 
prefer to do business with the life insurance agent who is 
known to be daily putting his profession into practise ef- 
fectively. While there are, of course, exceptions among part- 
time agents, as a rule, I should for this reason prefer advice 
in insurance matters from a full-time agent rather than from 
a part-time man. High efficiency can only be maintained 
through constant, close application to one’s business. Efficiency 
results from knowledge and skill, both of which are acquired 
and maintained through experience. Not only must the true 
professiona! man possess special knowledge and make high 
service his guiding principle, but he must work hard to main- 
tain and increase his efficiency, if he would give the best serv- 
ice and rise to prominence in his chosen profession. Constant, 
high-tension work keeps the mind alert, maintains interest in 
one’s duties, inspires admiration and confidence in the minds 
of clients, and achieves results; and good results increase 
confidence in one’s self, stimulate pride in one’s work, give 
the: joy that springs from the sense of success and mastery. 
It is not enough to be merely capable and disinterested. No 
professional reputation was ever founded on these only; no 
high position ever attained, no great esteem ever won through 
those alone. 


The Worker. 


However great the intellect, however high the tech- 
nical attainments, however ethical the attitude, however 
strong the desire to achieve and serve, no professional man 
ever won distinction solely through these factors of success. 
These may be the bricks, the mortar, the wood, the metal. 
with which to build the structure, but without work the edifice 
can never be completed. If you want to, win for yourself a 
high position in life, build a reputation as a successful pro- 
fessional man in your chosen field of endeavor; if it means 
anything to you to establish a name for your family to be 
proud of; if you would make and eventually leave an impress 
of strong character and forceful enterprise on the community 
in which you live; if you would be a leader in the life insur- 
ance profession in your community, as men are leaders in 
other professions, you must be a worker—a constant, inde- 
fatigable, enthusiastic, purposeful worker. Stop and think of 
the successful professional men in your town. Are they 
idlers or workers? Do they work spasmodically or regularly ¢ 
The answer is obvious. The man you look up to in your 
town. whom you admire for his achievements, whose reputa- 
tion is high, whom you may have envied for his position in 
life—whether he be doctor, lawyer, engineer or life insurance 
agent—is a man who has worked long and hard. Talents do 
not insure success. It is only the faithful improvement of 
them that brings position, reputation and wealth; and they 
may be improved only through work—patient, persistent, 
courageous work. 


Self-Made Men. 


We often speak of “self-made men,” meaning usually men 
whose parents were unable to give them a thorough education 
or to help them through influence. As a matter of fact, every 
truly successful man is self-made. It’s the only way. Of 
Napoleon, Lincoln, Bismarck, Pasteur, Gladstone, Edison, 
only two of them have been self-made, in the usual meaning 
of the word. Yet these men have all risen to greatness only 
because they have worked unceasingly for some great purpose. 

The tendency in life insurance field work to-day 1s dis- 
tinctly professional. The idea of efficient service to policy- 
holders pervades home office and field, and to this end both 
are bending their energies in a concerted effort. Home offices 
are doing more than ever before to really educate and train 
the field and more than ever before the field men are trying 
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to acquire the knowledge and experience which will qu: 
them for efficient service. Home office and field are ur 
more than ever before in an effort to maintain the high st; 
ard of personal character compatible with professional a 
Not only is there a conscious effort to raise the standard 
professional skill among present agents, but also to iner 
the requirements for any new agency representation. In | 
home office and field it is realized to-day more than | 
before that, generally speaking, it is only the entire-ser 
man who can be expected to develop into a professional 
insurance agent. Perfection in these matters is, of cot 
unattainable, and yet we know that both home office 
field have their wagons hitched to, that star, seeking two k 
of success, the ideal success which, as President Elio) 
Harvard has said, is “service rendered” and that mat 
success which is the inevitable result of professionally effi 
methods and steadfast, daily labor. 


Plans for the Cincinnati Convention Well Under Wa 
Central Location Assures Large Attendance, 


The Cincinnati association has made rapid progress in 
ranging for the entertainment of the delegates, altern 
and guests who will attend the Twenty-fifth Annual Con 
tion of the National Association, which is to be held in 
city on Sept. 15, 16 and 17. On Tuesday, Sept. 15, there 
be a luncheon for the ladies and in the evening of that 
there will be a reception and ball. Hitherto for a nun 
of years the afternoon of the second day of the conven 
has been reserved for some form of entertainment by 


local association. 


However, in view of the ever incressing amount of w 
which comes before the convention, the Executive Cou 
at a conference held prior to the mid-year meeting of 
National Executive Committee, decided that it would 
necessary to devote the afternoon session of the second 
to the regular business of the convention. Therefore, 
mediately following the afternoon session of the second 
there will be a boat ride on the Ohio River and supper 
be served on board. On Thursday evening the annual | 
quet will be held at the Gibson House. Special arrange 
have been made for the entertainment of the ladies, 
among the features arranged for is an automobile ride al 
the city. The special sub-committees which will attend 
these details of pre-convention activities are as follo 
Finance committee, C. J. Stern and E. R. Ferguson; sot 
nirs, A. F. Sommer and John L. Shuff; reception and 
ride, M. W. Mack, W. A. R. Bruehl and A. F. Sommer. 


It is believed that the attendance at this conventic 
compare favorably. with the number present at ‘Atlantic 
last year. There has been a remarkable increase in me a 
ship of local associations, which would naturally swe! 
ranks of delegates, alternates and guests. Other than 
Cincinnati is centrally located, and although it is not gen 
known, the city is about 100 miles from thea 
of population of the United States. It is within a 1 
ride of 65,000,000 people, 18 hours from New York, 18 hic 
from Canada, 26 hours from the Gulf of Mexico, and 
hours from the Rocky Mountains. : 


President J. M. Bloodworth, of the St. Louis assoti t 
visited Cincinnati recently, and stated that in all probab’ 
the St. Louis association would travel on a special tr in, 
that he confidently expected an attendance from his 1 
body and other nearby points of at least 100 underwrite 








H e loved the anvil chorus, 

E ach day his hammer raged— 

L oudest of all the knockers, 

Look where they have him caged! 


—Jud 
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{LIC OPINION OF LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES 
MOULDED BY THE AGENT. 

+ the Life Insurance Business Now Bears the Stigma 
Which So Many Unthinking Men Attach to It and 

i the Remedy. 


| By Thomas L, Fansler, General Agent, Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 











ir Fansler looks at field conditions straight in the 
ce. He does not blame the public, which has been 
‘ceedingly patient, but points an accusing finger at 
e Life Insurance Politician—the mere business 
tter. The remedy he suggests is the elimination 
‘the man who places a higher value on commissions 
an upon honor.—Editor’s Note. 





iblic opinion is the predominant sentiment in a, given 
‘nunity on any matter of general concern or interest. This 
ment is created, perhaps unconsciously, but certainly by 
yersonal contact of one citizen with another in the routine 
rdinary business or social life. Mr. Lincoln once made 
‘tatement that public opinion on any subject always has a 
" idea” from which all its minor points radiate. If this 
‘rrect, it is most important that we should know what the 
Wee ties as the “central idea” in life insurance. 


ne medical profession is held in high esteem by the public 
use it has as its great “central idea” the alleviation of suf- 
ig and the prevention of disease by the spread of intelli- 
e and the betterment of the sanitary conditions under 
h the people live. In every city and town the banker 
sually regarded as one of the foremost, if not indeed the 
ing, citizen. Why? Because the great “central idea” in 
‘commercial activities of every community is confidence, 
‘the banker knows right well that the success of his bank 
nds—not only upon the efficiency of the management on 
nside—but especially upon the degree of public confidence 
n create and maintain on the outside. What is true in the 
‘instances cited warrants us in the broad statement that 
ic opinion on any question under discussion will be deter- 
id by the representatives of that particular interest. 





Company Known by Its Agents. 

vere is an old adage which says: “Tell me the kind of 
pany you keep and I will tell what you are.” I want to 
phrase this a little and say with all the emphasis at my 
nand that a life insurance company is known by the agents 
veps. In any given community an insignificant company, 
ur as size is concerned, may stand in the very front rank 
use its representative is a man of sterling qualities and 
in whom the people have absolute confidence, while in 
same community a really meritorious company may be in 
t disfavor because its agent is untruthful, dishonest or 
in his personal life. Let'us be very frank in discussing 
topic. We cannot afford to hurry over it. There are 
2 vital questions which may be asked and should be an- 
‘ed. Let me put three questions and I will ask the associa- 
to help answer them: 


_ What is the public attitude toward life insurance, and 
cially the life insurance agent? 

_ Who is responsible for this condition? 

_ How can we remedy it? 


iestion one—It is easy to say that life insurance never was 
opular and so much appreciated by business men as it is 
ay. I think that is true, and it is true because there never 
2 so many honest, well trained, conscientious field workers 
re now engaged in the business. But the process of elim- 
on has not gone far enough. Recently two men from the 
tcus€ association undertook to get an expression from the 
ess men of that city of their estimate of the life insurance 
it. They sent to a large number of the leading citizens 
questions, with request for full and frank answers. These 
tions were: 


es 


1. Is the average life insurance agent welcome to call upon 
you? 

2. Have you a favorable impression of the manner in which 
life insurance is sold in your city? 

The result of this inquiry was that about 30 per cent. of 
the leading lawyers, physicians, bankers, merchants and manu- 
facturers were not favorably impressed either with the agent 
or his methods of doing business. One prominent manu- 
facturer stated that in his opinion 75 per cent. of the agents 
in Syracuse were not qualified to render intelligent service. If 
we take this man’s opinion as representative we may conclude 
that the public regards service as the great “central idea” in 
the life insurance business. 


Dignity and Life Insurance. 


Last year Meredith Nicholson wrote a book, to which he 
gave the unique title, “Otherwise Phyllis.” The book contains 
some interesting characters and, as usual, there is one, “the 
black sheep of the flock,” who, after wasting his inheritance, 
disgracing his family, disappears and is not heard from for 
16 years. He finally returns to the home town and, after 
being questioned as to where he had been and what he had 
been doing, is made to say: “In five years I had played in all 
my chips and had to sneak around office buildings trying to 
sell life insurance, which wasn’t dignified nor becoming in a 
member of the haughty house of Holton.” 


Further on in the same story, in speaking of another mem- 
ber of the Holton family who had been unfortunate in busi- 
ness and found himself in reduced circumstances, the author 
uses these words: “Not much left for Will now but to go 
out and hustle for life insurance; the common fate of in- 
glorious failure.” 


I ask you, gentlemen, how long must the life insurance 
business bear the stigma which so many unthinking men now 
attach to it? It is for us as members of this association to 
answer. Is this great institution of life insurance dependent 
upon the man who sneaks around from office to office, or upon 
the one who has made an inglorious failure of everything else, 
to perpetuate its usefulness to the people? I say no!—a 
thousand times no! 


Question two—Who is responsible for this condition? I do 
not hesitate to say that the trouble is not wholly due to the 
field force. Whatever trouble or discord there has been or 
may be in the life insurance business to-day arises from a 
lack of faith and mutual confidence among life insurance com- 
panies and life insurance agents. Too long we have been 
standing over against each other instead of standing by each 
other. The insuring public might well ask: “Oh! companies 
and agents, how long will you continue to abuse our patience; 
how long will you trifle with our confidence?” 


Public Exceedingly Patient. 


The public has been exceedingly patient. In no other busi- 
ness in the world would there have been such patience with, 
or confidence in, an enterprise in which there nas been such 
constant and often unscrupulous warfare as nas prevailed in 
this business. We have played politics tuo long with this 
great trust committed to our keeping. I read some time ago 
a comparison between a politician and a statesman. A poli- 
tician was described as a man who studies events and condi- 
tions as they relate to, or may influence, the next election. The 
statesman is one who considers events and circumstances as 
they relate themselves to, or may mould, conditions for the 
betterment of mankind in the next generation. Let us get rid 


_of the life insurance politician, the mere “business getter,” 


whether at the home office or in the field force, and put in 
his place the life insurance statesman, who can and will follow 
a conservative, constructive policy of “insurance building.” 


The third question—What is the remedy? First a real genu- 
ine desire and determination to clean house. This house- 
cleaning should begin at the home office and should not stop 
until the house is put in order. Any home office management 
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which will sacrifice a principle for an ethical expediency is 
not the kind of management to whose care the funds of 
widows and orphans can be safely entrusted. Companies 
must remember that safety is more important than size; that 
men are of more value than money; that every policy tnat 
goes out from the company should bear the signet of honor 
and the seal of fidelity. 


That such contact means to the beneficiary at some time 
in the near or distant future a guaranty against want; it 
means home and education and an equal chance in the race 
of life. These sentiments are not inconsistent with the 
highest official ability. As a final word—there should be in 
our several agency managements a sifting of the wheat from 
the chaff. We want no man in our agency force who would 
not rather miss a sale than to swerve an iota from the truth. 
We want no man to represent us who does not draw a sharp 
distinction between business building and business getting. 
We want no man among our salesmen who places a higher 
value upon commission than upon honor, 


We are working along the line and to the end that the 
life insurance business in this great field of Philadelphia is 
big enough to welcome to its service all who believe that 
“there is nothing finer in life than truth and nothing baser 
than a lie,’ and if we would secure the durable satisfac- 
tions of life they must be built upon character. 


President Hegeman of the Metropolitan Acknowledges 
Receipt of Message Sent to Him by National 
Executive Committee. 


At the banquet given to the members of the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co- 
pany on April 21, Hugh M. Willet, chairman of the commit- 
tee, suggested that a message be sent to President Hegeman, 
of the Metropolitan, expressing birthday congratulations and 
good wishes and the high esteem in which the National As- 
sociation held that gentleman. The response was most enthu- 
siastic and the members signed one of the menu cards as a 
round-robin of greeting to be forwarded to Mr. Hegeman. 


Mr. Hegeman in a recent cablegram to Haley Fiske, vice- 
president of the company, makes reference to the message 
sent him at the request of the National Executive Commit- 
tee, and states that he desires to express his sincere apprecia- 
tion. He received first the cable message and later the round- 
robin signed by the guests, together with an account of how 
enthusiastically the proposition to send the message was 
adopted. Mr. Fiske states that Mr. Hegeman desires him to 
teli the members of the association how valued the tributes 
are: how dearly he will treasure the round-robin which came 
nearly 4,000 miles with its message of comradeship; how 
highly he appreciates the honor conferred upon the company 
by the acceptance of its invitation to a function which, to 
Mr. Hegeman and his associates, has come to have the sig- 
nificance of an annual national holiday. Mr. Hegeman also 
desired that the members of the National Association should 
féel that the latchstring of the Metropolitan’s doors is al- 
ways open and any member of the association when he comes 
to New York will always be welcomed. 


“T have,” said Mr. Hegeman, “most cordial sympathy with 
the members of the executive committee of the National As- 
sociation in their work, and most hearty desires for their 
prosperity, collectively and individually.” 





Strike off these dates on your calendar, September 
15, 16 and 17. 
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WHY NOT “BRIGHTEN UP’? 


2 
An Idea Very Essential in Life Insurance Soliciting | 
One Overlooked by the Ordinary Agent. 


By Hubert H. Ward, General Agent Pacific Northwest, 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company. 





Mr. Ward has made it necessary that we give a cor 
siderable amount: of gratuitous advertising to 
certain paint company, but the word picture he paint 
makes adequate compensation. The “Grouch,” is a 
ways a failure; hence the necessity to “BRIGHTE! 
UP.”’—Editor’s Note. 





It is almost impossible nowadays for one to take a railr 
journey without seeing large billboards along the railr 
tracks with the words “Brighten Up! Sherwin-Willha 
Paints Cover the Earth.” There is a little sermon for | 
insurance agents in this sign. Do you, Mr. Agent, find 
Those signs of the Sherwin-Williams Co. are ge 
advertising. They wili make the average householder s 
and think and wonder if his house and barn need a n 
coat of paint. For some years I sat_on a board in Clevelz 
with a member of this firm, and it is an education to ¢ 
to know something of their methods of doing business. Cle 
land originated the “Brighten Up” idea for employes 
manufacturing plants, with such innovations as shower bat 
serving hot coffee with lunches, having lunch rooms, é 
and this idea started in the Sherwin-Williams Co. In ott 
words, before they told the world at large to “Brighten L 
they “brightened up” themselves—a very great essential in | 
insurance soliciting and frequently overlooked by the or 
nary agent. 


Now, Mr. Agent, as you go about soliciting life insurai 
you find many men who impress you probably with 1 
thought that they should “brighten up.” Some of those y 
meet are perhaps down in the slough of despond over bu 
ness and need to “brighten up.” Mr. Agent, are you like 1 
average run of mankind? Do you want to see the other f 
low “brighten up” and not start the game yourself? In oti 
words, suppose—providing you have the thought that soi 
of your prospects ought to “brighten up”—suppose y 
“brighten up”? yourself first, and then you will be in a bet 
position to help them. ; 


Try it systematically and continuously. Let your simi 
“cover the earth’—at least that particular part of the ca: 
where you happen to be soliciting life insurance. Tf y 
will do this, and if you will work the “brighten up” ic 
for next month, I will predict that each one of you yY 
double your volume of business and double your number 
applications. yy 











The Sherwin-Williams Co. is the largest paint mandf) 
turing concern in the world, with several manufactur’ 
plants in the United States and Canada, and with headqu 
ters at Cleveland. ‘They claim to make the best paint | 
earth. I know they make a mighty fine paint. If their 
was poor the “brighten up” part of their ad would fall ° 
and they could not truthfully say that their paint 
the earth,” but they make a good paint. In other w 
they follow up their ad with results. In order to make ¢ 
paint it is essential that they have, first, good materi 
second, a good process, and third, good workmanship. 
they were weak in any one of these three requisites their 
would not be what it is, but it is my belief that they 
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jusually strong in all three. They pay good attention to 


at third requisite, and they know that in order to have 
jod workmen, those workmen must have contented minds, 
ey must be happy. They know that a workman cannot do 
good an afternoon’s work on a cold lunch eaten on a bench 
he can after having had a cup of hot coffee and a dish 
' hot soup in a dining room with tables covered with clean 
‘hite oil cloth. 
They do all this for their workmen and they get a better 
ternoon’s work out of them as a result. Now, Mr. Agent, 
here the Sherwin-Williams Co. have three requisites—good 
aterials, good process and good workmen—I would call 
sur attention to the fact that you have good materials and a 
‘od process. 
Therefore, Mr. Agent, we invite you to join our “brighten 
Y club. Let us see if we cannot “cover the earth” with a 
.w idea concerning life insurance salesmanship—good ma- 
tials (our present most excellent line of policies); a good 
ocess (the helps furnished you by our company and by our 
‘ency to increase your efficiency); good workmen (your 
yn good selves brought to your highest standard of efficiency 
' a resultant of those “brighten up” methods which we are 
‘deavoring to promulgate). s 
Mental Condition. 

While the proper mental condition of an agent is most 
sential (namely, a light heart, a forceful attitude and a 
easant smile), yet there are certain little external appear- 
vices which count for much in the success of the life insur- 
ice agent—a clean shaven face each morning, clean linen 
ch morning, well brushed clothes each morning, well pol- 
ved shoes each morning. All these little essentials (which 
0 many people think of as “non-essential’’) count in the 
‘al analysis. 

‘Mr. Agent, “cover the earth” with your personality, but 
| that personality impress itself upon your hearers in all 
ays possible, a clean mind, a clean heart and clean clothes. 
other words, the appearance of “fresh paint” from hat 
shoes. We furnish you, Mr. Agent, with canvassing 
aint,” and we furnish you with the brush necessary to 
ply that “paint.” Your workmanship, however, will be 
od or bad according to the way in which you know how 
handle the brush. The brush is a knowledge of what you 
e selling. The “paint” is the policies which you are sell- 
g for your company, but the workmanship is not the com- 
ny’s. It is yours—it is your own individual effort. There- 
re, no matter what the company does for you, no matter 
hat I may try to do for you, it 1s all of no avail if you 
ie the “paint cans” unopened and the brush wrapped. 
‘In conclusion, “Success (like paint) comes in Cans’— 
failure in Can’ts.” Therefore, drop out from your vocabu- 
¢ the word “Can’t” and bring to the front your “Cans,” 
lich are: “T can succeed.” “I can sell life insurance.” “I 
nw make money selling life insurance.” I can work faith- 
lly and hard.” “TI can be efficient.” These, Mr. Agent, are 
me of your “paint cans.” The Cans of Success. Use 
em. “Brighten Up” and with them “Cover the Earth’— 
t only with your optimism, but with applications for life 
surance for your company. 




















} Business. 

“Business is poor,” said the beggar, 
Said the undertaker, “Tt’s dead.” 

“Falling off,” said the riding school teacher, 
The druggist, “Oh, vial,” he said. 


- “It’s all write with me,” said the author, 
“Picking up,” said the man on the dump. 
“My business is sound,” quoth the bandsman, 
Saith the athlete, “I’m kept on the jump.” 


The bottler declared it was “corking!” 
The parson, “It’s good,” answered he. 
_ “I make both ends meat,” said the butcher, 
: The tailor replied, “It suits me.” 
—The Federal, 
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CHARLES W, SCOVEL ADDRESSES PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE CONFERENCE OF MOTHERS’ 
PENSION BOARDS. 


Advocates an Important Application of the Monthly 
- Income Idea Which Has Received Little or No 
Attention Heretofore. 


Former National President Charles W. Scovel, of Pitts- 
burgh, who has given much study to the various phases of 
monthly income insurance, made a brief address at the clos- 
ing session of the State Conference of Mothers’ Pension 
Boards, held at Pittsburgh, June 2 and 3, in which he advo- 
cated an important application of the monthly income idea 
that seems to have had little or no attention heretofore. 


The central aim of the mothers’ pension movement, now 
spreading over the country, is to bridge the gap from the 
father’s death until the children become wage earners—allow- 
ing the mother just enough monthly money from the State 
to supplement her own efforts and enable her thus to keep 
the family unit unbroken through its period of greatest stress. 
The sums proven sufficient for this vital purpose range from 
$9 to $18 a month for the smaller families of from one to 
four. 

Mr. Scovel pointed out that the minimum ordinary policy, 
for only $1,000, of which so many millions already are in 
force, will by itself accomplish that purpose for a great pro- 
portion of those families. This is a fact of vast significance 
to society, that ought to be known and spread, not only by all 
social workers, but by all agents and cashiers who write in- 
surance and settle policy claims. 

The subject of Mr. Scovel’s talk was “The Ounce of Pre- 
vention.’ After referring to the tremendous social value of 
the 29,000,000 industrial policies, averaging $140 each, in pro- 
viding for burial and other expenses at death of both young 
and old, he pointed out that the $17,000,000,000 of ordinary 
insurance now in force on the lives of adults are divided 
among 9,000,000 of policies for the iowest unit—$1,000. He 
then emphasized the fact, so frequently encountered by the 
social worker, that the family receiving $1,000 or $2,000 on 
the bread-winner’s death has commonly spent it all (often 
unwisely) within a few months, or a year or two at most, 
and after that brief period of easy money is left even more 
helpless than before. 

Spreading the Knowledge. 

“You social workers,” he continued, “can help better the 
the life agent can, better than anyone else can, in maki: ~ 
these many billions of dollars in policies of $1,000 to $2,000 
yearly effective as whole tons of prevention to keep these 
many millions of families from ever needing mothers’ pen- 
sions. How? By spreading among those families, as they 
come to know and trust you, the knowledge that even these 
small policies can be and ought to be paid—not in one sum 
at death—but in the shape of monthly income, extending at 
least over the years until the oldest child or children can go 
to work, and continuing (where $2,000 or more is carried ) 
throughout the mother’s life, however long. 

“You can tell the father while living that he ought to have 
his policies, present and future, made payable that way. You 
can tell the mother that, if she has not done so, she can and 
ought to choose to take the proceeds that way. This is a 
work of educating the people. The life agent must keep after 
new insurance; he has neither time nor favorable opportu- 
nity to do very much of this educational work, even if he 
knows the facts. And this whole subject of monthly income 
insurance is so new and so vast that it will take a long time 
for the rank and file of the agencies to learn it fully. 

“As applied to the $1,000 policy, the monthly income idea 
gives a family service that surprises one, I confess, when | 
figured it out last night—and I had already been studying the 
general subject a great deal. The widow can have the in- 
come spread over just the number of years needed to bring 
her oldest child or children to the wage-earning point. That 
$1,000 will yield, for instance, $9.50 a month for 10 years. or 
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$13 a month for 7 years, or $17.67 a month for 5 years—and 
these sums will be increased by yearly dividends. Remem- 
bering that New Jersey provides a mothers’ pension of only 
$9 a month for a widow with one child, and that our Alle- 
ghany ‘County board finds the average pension it has granted 
to be $18 a month for an average family of four, it will be 
evident that even this smallest unit of $1,000 can: be made to 
bridge the yawning chasm of helpless years for a large pro- 
portion of families. Tell them so! 

“The $2,000 policy opens a wider vista of service for all 
the family, especially if the insured adds the trifling special 
premium required to prolong the income throughout the 
wife’s life—only 36 cents a month, at age 35 for both, That 
$2,000 will yield (1) $170 at death for funeral and other ex- 
penses; (2) $10 a month for the widow’s life, however long ; 
or (3) if she die soon after her husband, $10 a month for 
20 years in all (long enough to heip bring up youngest child; 
or (4) if the father lives on, say, to age 65, he can draw 
$1,045 in one sum or a life annuity amounting to $10 a month 
for his own old age; and (5) all the while the bulk of the 
money paid in by him has been held in his loan value (more 
ready for emergency use than other invested savings) 
amounting in the second year to 37 per cent. of what he has 
paid in; tenth year, 67 per cent.; twentieth year, 85 per cent. ; 
and thirtieth year, 100 per cent.—-all his money back for old 
age support. For all this he has had to lay aside (deducting 
dividends on the scale now paid) only $4 a month for the 
first year at age 35, gradually decreasing to $2.30 a month 
the thirtieth year. 

“The many millions of families whose heads now carry 
$1,000 to $3,000 of insurance have no idea that it can be 
made to yield any such service. Nor will most people realize, 
until your mothers’ pension work becomes generally known, 
that these $9 to $18 monthly incomes will really keep the fam- 
ily unbroken. You, who are proving the latter fact, are the 
very ones to tell the people to inake their existing policies 
payable monthly—as real ounces of prevention.” 


HAVE A DEFINITE PURPOSE IN WHAT YOU 
ATTEMPT 


By Chas. J. Rockwell, Field Supervisor The Edward A. 
Woods Agency, The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Singleness and fixity of purpose are absolutely essential in 
order to arrive at any successful result in this business or 
in any other. Laying down a plan of action and then stick- 
ing to it is the only way to “get there.” 

We would laugh at the man who, wishinz to drill a well, 
first drilled 10 inches here, then 10 inches there, and kept 
shifting the machinery all over a ten-acre field; because this 
is so plainly absurd. We all know that the man who will 
drill that well is the man who stands by the spot he has 
selected for his well and drills away. He has a definite pur- 
pose, a concrete plan carefully made, and he will not be 
diverted from it. As a logical result he succeeds. 

The carpenter, before he attempts to use saw or chisel, 
plainly marks out the lines he intends to follow. The con- 
tractor insists on plans and specifications before beginning to 
erect the building. Nothing will they leave to chance, but 
must have their purpose clearly defined. In all walks of life, 
business, the professions or mechanics, it is the man with 
a definite purpose, which he unswervingly pursues, who at- 
tains results worth while. Why? ; 

We have all heard of men who possess that marvelous 
power called personal magnetism; which enables its pos- 
sessor to make others see and accept his point of view as 
their own. These men seldom hear a refusal; they get appli- 
cations with but little argument and no waste of time. This 
wonderful power, so useful to an agent, is a cultivated one; 
and if we will study and endeavor to emulate the methods 
of these men we may learn something of the secret of their 
power. And one thing will impress you at once—that all 
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men possessed of personal magnetism are very much 
carnest. They never trifle, never dally, never vacillate; th 
are always in tremendous earnest, with a clear idea of wh 
they want, and their very intense earnestness makes the 
magnetic. Their minds are filled with one controlling idea 
in other words they have a definite purpose. 

This earnestness has a most direct effect’ on the prospecti 
applicant, and another, highly valuable, though less dire 
effect upon the agent himself. The agent who has conce 
trated his mind on a definite purpose, and through this co 
centration has become in deadly earnest, when this earnes 
ness has developed magnetism which will not be denied, a: 
which will bring applications readily, is certain to be strong 
broader and more contented. 

Mark it down, that the man who succeeds in anything 
the man who sets himself a task to do, and makes it b 
enough; so that, even though he falls short of his aims, t! 
result he does achieve is still a credit to him. Fail!! WI 
it is no disgrace to fail—trying for the ideal. The best m 
you ever knew have had failures; but what they accomplish: 
while trying to succeed has made them great to us. TI 
only man who never failed is the man who has neyer adopt 
a high standard. Such a man does not know, and never w 
know his own measure, nor his own worth. ‘ 


It will pay us all to try ourselves and fail; rememberir 
that each effort makes us stronger for the next trial. Stan 
ards of agents many times differ, not because one is mo: 
capable than the other, but because one has a willingne 
and desire to big things and the other has not. It is ju 
as easy to think about a 20-story building as it is about 
one-story building; and the thought is a great deal mo: 
broadening. 

Never look behind when running a race—unless you wai 
to lose it. Then forget the rejected applications, the pos 
poned risks, the cases you failed to close and all the oth 
disappointments. Keep your eye on the finish; know tl 
objective you want; stick to a line of attack; do not allo 
yourself to be side-tracked, or scatter your efforts. ‘Conce 
trate! Remember that even the mighty Mississippi Riv 
was of little use to commerce until its waters were hemme 
in by levees and directed to one certain channel instead « 
being permitted to wander about seeking a straight cour: 
to the sea and never finding it; and in the meantime wastir 
the usefulness of its vast volume of water. Stay on th 
main line, yourself, and set yourself a purpose; and whe 
you have done so, concentrate on its accomplishent all ‘i 
powers that you have and. can acquire; become fiercely j 
earnest, and you will win. t 


Cultivate Your Crop. | 


Who with 10 fertile acres is content to make a meat 
living by working only one? A i 
You, too, have a fertile field to cultivate—the insuranc 
field. And a mighty productive field it is for the man w 
puts energy and ambition into working it right. | 
Are you covering your ground, or only working a li 
patch of it? ; 
There’s many a farm in this country, once abandoned < 
being worn out and worthless, that is to-day making a g00 
living for its owner. i« 
Just a difference in methods, that’s all. 5 
A little more system, a little more intensive cultivation, 
little more science, a little less trusting to luck, will wor 
wonders for the insurance agent as well as the farmer 
FOR NO INSURANCE FIELD IS EVER WORKED OU1 
Prepare Your Soil—Let the people know, for instance, the 
you are selling “the best there is in life insurance.” j 
Sow Your Seed.—See six or eight people a day and ever 
day, day after day. The number of good prospects will vat 
in proportion to the number of people you see. Not every om 
will be a good prospect, but I do say there is an absolut 
law of average, varying with the personality of the man wh 
is seeking for good prospects. Tuomas A. Buck 
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‘ECTURES ON LIFE INSURANCE IN THE DISTRICT 
OF COLUMBIA. 


J 
cocal Association Conducts Successful Educational Cam- 
paign in George Washington University, Young 
Men’s Christian Association and the 
Business High School. 


General Agent, Home Life Insurance Company of 


ty James Lee Bost, 
. New York, Washington, D. C. 


The District of Columbia has lately become a prominent 
enter of life insurance education. The occasion for this is 
he recent establishment of a course of lectures on Life Insur- 
/nee at three of Washington’s popular institutions under the 
lirection of the committee of education and conservation ap- 
iointed by the local Life Underwriters’ Association. This 
ommittee is represented by George ‘C. Jordan, Orville B. 
Jrown, Edward S. Brashears and James Lee Bost. 


As chairman of the committee, the writer has been re- 
juested ‘o prepare an article for the Lire Association News, 
lescriptive of the manner in which this educational campaign 
tas been conducted, with the view that it might contribute 
‘ome profitable suggestions to other associations not yet 
tarted in this far-reaching movement. 


_ When the committee met for discussion of the work, it de- 
rided that its attempt the first year, so far as institutional 
idvertising through lectures is concerned, would not extend 
yeyond a preliminary degree. Therefore, after choosing the 
nstitutions which were considered most desirable it selected 
\ limited number of topics rather general in their scope. The 
nstitutions chosen were the George Washington University, 
he Young Men’s Christian Association, and the Business 
digh School. Calls were made upon the authorities of these 
‘nstitutions to explain the object and to gain their co-opera- 
jon in the plan. It may be frankly said that there was con- 
iiderable doubt in the committee’s minds whether our pur- 
doses would be properly understood and approved. However, 
‘ few moments only were required in each case to gain the 
lecessary confidence and co-operation desired. 


At one institution it was found to be just the thing the 
wuthorities had been contemplating; at another, the slight sus- 
vicion of the proposition, which was at first evident, was 
juickly removed by citation of the fact that the members of 
he calling committee represented different companies, and 
hat the proposed scheme was in no manner for the benefit 
Mf any individual person or company. ‘Such a thing as rep- 
resentatives of competing companies working together in har- 
nony in contradistinction to the old-time method of com- 
detition in the business seemed novel and unique and caused 
i smile of satisfaction very apparent. 


' The plan of lectures being accepted and the dates for them 
‘urranged from one to two weeks apart, it was then neces- 
sary for the committee to secure lecturers of distinctive abil- 
ty and national prominence, in order to make the experiment 
1. pronounced success. 


At the university the course was presented to the classes 
“n economics and political science; at the Young Men’s Chris- 
‘ian Association to classes studying commercial and general 
Susiness methods, and at the Business High School to the 
‘wo upper classes, consisting of about 600 members. 


_ The subjects and lecturers selected for the George Wash- 
‘ngton University were as follows: March 27, subject. “Life 
Insurance—Its Conservation as to the Home, Estate, Com- 
‘munity, ‘Corporation, Nation and Individual,” by Prof. S. S. 
Huebner, dean of the Wharton School of Finance and Com- 
merce of the University of Pennsylvania, and author of a 
text book on Life Insurance, now in preparation for schools 
and colleges. Second, April 24, “History of Life Insurance,” 
by Henry Moir, actuary of the Home Life of New York 
and author of several important books on actuarial science, 
as well as other more popular works. Third, May 8, “Life 
Insurance as a Profession,” by Stewart Anderson, editor 
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of the Massachusetts Life Insurance Company, and well- 
known as a lecturer on life insurance subjects. Fourth, May 
15, subject, “Policy Contracts—Their Principal Forms with 
Ordinary Terms, Clauses and New Features,’ by Neil D. 
Sills, general agent in Richmond, Va., of the Sun Life of 
Canada, and ex-president of the National Association. 


Each of these subjects was most carefully prepared and 
forcefully presented, and were listened to with deep interest 
and enthusiasm on the part of students and faculty, as well 
as by many general agents and sub-agents who attended. 

At the Young Men’s Christian Association, the subjects 
and lecturers were as follows: April 19, subject, “General 
Principles and Effect of Life Insurance,’ by Charles F. Nes- 
bit, superintendent of insurance for the District of Columbia. 
Second, Apri! 24, subject, “History and Evolution of Life 
Insurance, by Graham C. Wells, a practical and successful 
life insurance writer and general agent at Pittsburgh for 
the Provident Life and Trust Company of Philadelphia. 
Third, May 8, subject, “Life Insurance as a Profession,” by 
Stewart Anderson. Fourth, May 15, subject, “Policy Con- 
tracts,” by Neil D. Sills. The lectures on the two latter sub- 
jects being held on same dates and topics as those of the 
university, the classes of the two institutions were merged 
for these dates. : 

At the Business High School the topics and lecturers were 
as follows: April 23, subject, “General Principles and Ef- 
fects of Life Insurance,’ by Charles F, Nesbit, superintend- 
ent of insurance for the District of Columbia. Second, April 
30, subject, “Life Insurance as a Profession,” by Dr. Louis 
I. Dublin, statistician of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company, of New York. Third, May 7, subject, “History 
and Evolution of Life Insurance,’ by Dr. Frederick L. Hoff- 
man, statistician of the Prudential Life Insurance Company, 
of Newark, N. J., and fourth, May 14, “Specific Services of 
Life Insurance with Various Policy Forms,” by J. H. Jef- 
feries, secretary of the Penn Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia. 


At the Young Men’s Christian Association and the Busi- 
ness High School, the subjects were presented with much 
added interest by being thrown open to general discussion 
by way of questions and answers after their formal presenta- 
tion. At the latter institution, where the students are quite 
young, with minds more or less immature, it was most in- 
teresting to observe the unbounded enthusiasm of both the 
boys and girls over the opportunity to learn more of the 
subject by asking questions. It seemed unmistakable ability 
of the young mind to grasp the general principles of Life 
Insurance. A short story told at the beginning of the lec- 
ture was sufficient to hold the interest of all to the end. 

The committee was careful to see that the editors of the 
local papers were furnished with proper data regarding the 
purpose of these lectures, as well as with abstracts of lec- 
tures as they were severally presented, with the result that 
an account of every lecture was printed in all of the papers, 
varying from a short mention of two inches to nearly a 
column, according to space limited by the over-crowding of 
news columns by the Mexican situation. 


The institutions where this work was conducted have ex- 
pressed hearty gratifications over the manner in which they 
were given, as well as the strong personnel of the lecturers, 
and have signified a desire to have a more extensive course 
presented to them next season. 


Cultivate Your Crop—Work the ground over and over 
again. The farmer has to do this. He doesn’t get results by 
putting the seed in the ground and letting it go at that. 

Reap Your Harvest——Get immediate business from some, 
cultivate a friendly acquaintance with others who will later 
mean business for you. 

In Short.—Your success is measured by the way you culti- 
vate your field, i. e., the number of people you see—Tuomas 
A. BUCKNER. 
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WOMAN’S INTEREST AND INFLUENCE IN LIE 
INSURANCE. 


Never before in the history of the World has s 
much attention been given to the interests and infh 
ence of Woman in her relation to moral, social an 
economic welfare. Feminism, no matter what ou 
conception of the meaning of the term may be, ur 
doubtedly indicates a rapidly growing movemer 
which eventually will sweep before it the antagonisn: 
and rivalry of sex which thus far in the evolution ¢ 
the human race have characterized society. 


Lamartine was in advance of the time when |; 
said: “Any real rivalry of the sexes is the sheere; 
folly and most unnatural nonsense.” We of this da 
need claim no special gift of prescience by discérnin 
in our mind’s eye an era in which Woman’s interest 
will be as many and as varied as she chooses to mak 
them; an era of intellectual equality with opportun: 
ties divorced of the present inhibitions now peculiar]; 
and, until recent years, firmly attached to the activitic 
of the gentler sex. 

It must be admitted that the emancipation of femi 
nine individuality will, as a natural consequence, carr 
with a corresponding burden of responsibility. Be 
with this responsibility will also come the privilege 
to acquire the physical, mental and moral strengt 
and fortitude necessary to successfully meet th 
situation. 

One immeasurably important phase of economic 
and social service with which Woman has hithert 
been deplorably unfamiliar will then be given the con 
sideration justly deserved by an institution createc 
supported and perpetuated for her—Life Insurance. 

The topic for the Prize Essay Contest at the Cin 
cinnati Convention will be, ““Woman’s Interest an 
Influence in Life Insurance.” The subject is § 
timely and its ramifications are so many that it shoul 
prove a remarkably inspiring and prolific theme. 

Is there any human agency bearing such an im 
portant relation to Woman, concerning which sh 
understands so little? Life Insurance is an island 0 
security,. peace and plenty. Yet more than thre 
million American women are desperately strugglia 
in the surrounding breakers of poverty, and thousand 
more are sinking exhausted in the cold and merciles 
sea of destitution. The ignorance of Woman as t 
the real purpose of Life Insurance results in such | 
needless and pitiful sacrifice of even the actual neces 
sities of life, that it points the finger of shame 4 
American civilization. Argue as we may, Life Insut 
ance is the great and only protector of the homes 0 
thousands of American families; argue as we maj 
the facts of the situation prove that in thousands 0 
families there is no protection in the form of Lif 
Insurance, and upon analysis we find the reason 0 
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NEW “SCHOOL OF LIFE INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP” 


t If you “Come to the Pacific with Ward” to sell Life Insurance for The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
oin, free of cost to you, the new Correspondence School of Life Insurance Salesmanship, just started by our 


or its agents. 
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‘his to exist in many cases because of an objection on 
he part of the wife. 

‘Various theories have been advanced why the 
vomen of this country apparently take so little in- 
erest in an institution which at some future period 
ould be of such vital importance to them. Whatever 
he psychology of these objections may be, the con- 
tantly broadening sphere of woman’s interest and 
afluence will eventually do much to solve the prob- 
am. A man sometimes declines to insure his life 
ecause under most policy forms he realizes that he 
rill never see the tangible evidence of the completed 
ransaction; a wife discourages her husband from 
insuring his life in her favor because she sees the 
jangible evidence of present expense, but at the same 
‘me does not take cognizance of the compensating 
ienefit which will eventually accrue to her. In Life 
nsurance a negative influence is generally equivalent 
) direct discouragement. Leaving out of considera- 
‘on the sentiment which actuates a man to insure his 
fe for the benefit of those dependent upon him, why 
hould a man economize now so that his wife may 
ot suffer after his span of life has been spent, when 
he is not interested in the proposition? He does 
ot care because she does not care, and she does not 
are because she does not understand. 


It occurs to us that until the Feminism movement, 
ie great majority of women must have lived for 
ie then present alone, or else they were simply remi- 
iscent of the past. In the Feminism movement the 
ast is but a series of lessons learned, and the present 
1e threshold of the future. This habit of thought, 
iking into account an element of time which in days 
ast was denied to Woman, means a complete read- 
istment of mental processes. A new factor—the 
iture—an earthly future—arises, and the contempla- 
on of this once forbidden realm will necessitate a 
ymparison of present actions with ultimate results. 
‘hus in the development of a mere habit of thought 
ill Life Insurance receive from woman a tremend- 
us impetus. But Life Insurance will not be the 
‘nly new channel into which the feminine mind will 
2 directed. Many phases of the new sphere of 
rental activities will present themselves, each de- 
landing recognition. So that Life Insurance will 
2ceive its proper and just share of thoughtful con- 
deration, the Committee on Education and Conser- 
ation has in course of preparation a series of 
auman interest” stories which will focus the atten- 
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tion of Woman upon the one subject which should not 
be overshadowed by affairs of minor importance. 


The foregoing is but one aspect of “Woman’s In- 
terest and Influence in Life Insurance,” and consistent 
with the facts of the case we have taken into account 
the lack of interest and the negative influence of 
Woman in Life Insurance as evidenced by indisputable 
records. 


There are, however, a few women who, whether or 
not it was born with them, acquired, or thrust upon 
them, are most ardent advocates of Life Insurance. 
We refer to the woman solicitor, many of whom have 
met with notable success. Theoretically, at least, the 
solicitation of Life Insurance is a field in which 
Woman should be a star of the first magnitude. Life 
Insurance is inextricably entwined with the heart and 
the home; its appeal, all things considered, is largely 
on a sentimental basis. -Therefore, woman, a creature 
of “‘intellectualized emotion,’ is by her very nature 
endowed with the qualities necessary to an effective 
presentation of the subject. Her innate gentleness 
and modesty, if not always securing an interview, 
certainly precludes a brusque or offensive reception. 


There is also ano-her field in Life Jnsurance where 
Woman’s interest and influence is powerful to a 
marked degree. A wife’s kindly interest in her hus- 
band’s business, brings to bear a tremendous psychic 
influence upon his mental attitude, and his mental 
attitude is nearly always indicative of success or 
failure. At the agency meetings of one of the largest 
agencies in this country, the presence of the wives 
of the solicitors is always encouraged. It has been 
found to be good business policy, and, then again, as 
Miss Mulock said, “The deepest tenderness a woman 
can show a man is to help him do his duty.” 





Puget Sound Association Issues Monthly Bulletin. 

To the Puget Sound association has fallen the honor of 
being the first local body affiliated with the National Associ- 
ation to issue a monthly bulletin to its members. . The object 
of the bulletin is to keep the members in touch with associa- 
tion activities and will contain other matter of interest and 
value. It is planned to reprint timely articles which may ap- 
pear in the various home office publications, and when de- 
sirable, to also make use of matter from some of the insur- 
ance periodicals. The bulletin is the idea of A. B. Furner, 
the newly elected secretary of the association, and Mr. Fur- 
ner will edit the publication. 
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Back to the Farm, Life Insurance Agents! 

The Fourth Estate is the leading publication for the makers 
of newspapers. It is read very closely by advertising men. 
It exerts a great influence among those men whose business 
it is to reflect the tendencies of the times and to mould public 
opinion. 

An idea of its power for good or evil may be accurately 
gauged by taking into consideration the class of people which 
it serves and the opinion which these people have of the 
publication. Ogden Mills Reid, editor of the New York 
Tribune, has said: “I consider it an absolute necess ty for 
every man who wants ‘to keep thoroughly informed on what 
is going on in the newspaper world.” Norman E. Mack, 
publisher and proprietor of the Buffalo Times, declared: 
“! consider it would be impossible to keep in close touch 
with matters pertaining to the journalistic profession unless 
I went carefully through The Fourth Estate every week it 
is issued.’ Charles H. Grasty, president and general man- 
ager of the Baltimore Sun; Dr. Talcott Williams, director 
of the Pulitzer School of Journalism; Clark Howell, editor 
of the Atlanta Constitution, and many other journalists have 
expressed warm encomiums along similar lines. 

Mr. Reid, Mr. Mack, Mr. Grasty, Mr. Williams and Mr. 
Howell are men who reflect, direct, make and break Public 
Opinion. They rely, so they say, upon that which they read 
in The Fourth Estate. 

So, this is what these men and thousands of other editors, 
publishers, advertising managers and newspaper men read 
as a caption to a letter appearing in The Fourth Estate issued 
May 16, 1914. 


NEWSPAPERS LOSE 
$100,000,000 
INSURANCE SOLICITORS 
GET VAST SUM THAT 
SHOULD BE SPENT 
IN ADVERTISING 


Following this is a lengthy communication signed R. S. S., 
which is an argument to prove that the life insurance solicitor 
is not worthy of his hire; that the commissions paid solicitors 
is an unnecessary expense; that $100,000,000 paid annually 
to solicitors by the various legal reserve life insurance com- 
panies should be diverted to advertising in the newspapers. 
All this is bolstered up by reference to an advertising cam- 
paign of the German Potash Syndicate and to the (so-called) 
success of the Postal Life in selling life insurance by the 
non-agency-newspaper-advertising-plan. 

Has The Fourth Estate sold its birthright for a mess of 
potash? Not exactly, but it has given official recognition to 
a silly diatribe of the genus potboiler, which is sicklied o’er 
w'th the pale cast of piffle, punk and palaver. The Perl- 
mutter of its double-tongued arraignment being the Postal 
Life. 

Advertising is a powerful leverage of modern salesman- 
ship, but it has never developed such conditions as to mean 
the elimination of the salesman. We advertise in order to 
prepare the way for salesmen. And if our advertisements 


are written with sufficient Putt, to say nothing of PuNci 
and displayed in the proper mediums, the work of the sale: 


man is made less difficult. But, above all, good advertisir 
never serves as a substitute for the salesman; on the: oth 
hand, it demands more salesmen. 

As to the first P in the pod—the German Potash Synd 
cate—the article in The Fourth Estate says: 


Sir: Although there are few who deny the force of 
the maxim that “it pays to advertise,” the fact remains 
that the advertising solicitor is still something of a 
missionary. Although there are many large concerns 
whose business has been built up by means of adver- 
tising, there are still many business men who have to 
be convinced that money spent in advertising is money 
well spent. 

Of course, it follows that the concerns who have 
made advertising pay thoroughly understand the busi- 
ness of advertising. Many of them employ high-priced 
specialists to prepare their copy, and this frequently re- 
sults in advertising material which is as readable and 
instructive as the articles upon which the circulation 
of the publication is based. 

A notable example of this phase of the advertising 
business 1s the propaganda of the German Potash Syn- 
dicate (Die Deutches Syndikat die Kaliwerke), whose - 
intelligent and persistent use of space (chiefly in South- 
ern locals and farm papers) has gradually educated 
the people in the use of potash as a constitutent ele- 
ment in commercial fertilizers. 

Twenty years ago a favorite formula for a cotton 
fertilizer was 8 per cent. phosphoric acid, 2 per cent. 
nitrogen and 1 per cent. potash. Such a limited use 
of potash means that the Potash Syndicate, which vir- 
tually enjoys a monopoly of the manufacture of mineral 
potash salts, sold only from 150 to 300 pounds of kainit 
or sylvinit (the common carriers of potash) for each 
ton of commercial fertilizer sold in this country. The 
syndicate thereupon wisely determined to create a de- 
mand for potash. Disregarding the local manufacturer, 
whose interest it was to influence the use of phosphoric 
acid (mainly manufactured from phosphate rock, a 
domestic product), they went straight to the farmer— 
the ultimate consumer—with carefully designed and 
instructive advertising showing the beneficial effects of 
potash upon growing crops, in which were shown corn, 
cotton, peanuts, wheat, tobacco—all of the heavily 
fertilized crops—as grown with and without fertilizer, 
with lightly-potashed and with heavily-potashed fer- 
tilizer. 4 
- The result of this intelligent appeal to the farmer 
was that, every year, he began to demand more and 
more potash, so that, to-day, the average cotton-fer- | 
tilizer formula, instead of including a mere 1 per cent. | 
of potash, usually carries from 2% per cent. to 3 per 
cent.—and the business of the canny Teutons in this © 
country has doubled or trebled. 


We are glad to be furnished with such an excellent 
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mple of the benefits accruing from institutional advertising. 
Doubtless the advertising campaign served its purpose of 
educating the farmer of the South as to the use of potash 
as a fertilizer, but the ultimate maximum success of the 
‘propaganda did not depend upon a mail order business. 
Orders received were in direct ratio to the follow-up argu- 
‘ments of salesmen. To advertise is well begun; remember 
though, that well begun is but half done. !hus endeth the 
[reading of the gospel of Potash. 


_ This way to the Big Show! Learn how 20,000 life insur- 
ance agents are to be driven back to the farm. See R.S. 5S. 
his wonderful, marvelous, stupendous, astounding, sensa- 
tional, death-defying feat of juggling $100,000,000 (count ’em 
‘if you can) in one hand. 

' To be serious, and one must need be serious at this junc- 
ture, R. S. S. attempts to convey the impression to the readers 
‘of The Fourth Estate that the Postal Life has met with such 
‘success in selling life insurance on the mail order plan that 
the estimated $100,000,000 annually paid to solicitors by other 
“companies is an unnecessary expense. In other words, he 
has attempted to tell the most influential body of men on 
this continent that all life insurance agents are thieves, and 
‘that the commissions made in selling life insurance are il- 
Jegitimate graft—for the life insurance agent—but that the 
‘same commissions would be perfectly proper graft for adver- 
tising men. For quoth the gentleman, “What a mellon-cut- 
‘ting there would be if this enormous sum were spent in 
advertising.” 

| The so-called success of the Postal Life in selling life 
‘imsurance by advertising and through the mail is the great 
‘standing joke of the insurance world. To quote: 


An even still more striking example of the power of 
intelligent advertising is furnished by one of our New 
~ York life insurance companies. At the corner of Nas- 
, sau and Liberty streets, in the very heart of the finan- 
cial district, is a fifteen-story building owned by a life 
‘insurance institution that is perhaps the best example 
in the world of the pulling power of properly prepared 
copy, because it does not employ one solitary agent, 
but gets all of its new business through advertising. 
The institution in question is the Postal Life Insurance 
Company; and its success is all the more remarkable 
because of the fact that the life insurance business has 
been so traditionally a business of solicitation that the 
persistence of the life insurance agent has become a 
by-word and a standing jest. The saying is common, 
“Sticks like a leech, or like an insurance agent.” 


4 


The company began modestly about nine years ago. 
, Its organizer and president, Mr. Malone, believed that 
the life insurance business, because of a quasi-public 
character, should be freed from the oppressive burden 
imposed by the excessive selling cost necessary under 
the agency system; and he began with the proposal 
that the Postal Life would dispense with agents and 
give the benefit of the agent’s commission to the man 
_ who paid the premium. He was laughed at. Of 
course! Reformers are always laughed at—at first! 
But the idea grew. The Postal pounded away. It 
bought space intelligently—and used it intelligently. 
fter a while it began to be seen that it was not dif- 
ficult to persuade a man that $60 ($100 less an agent’s 
: _ commission of 40 per cent.) was less than $100, and 
_ then men began to wonder why they had never sensed 
that self-evident proposition before; in fact, it seemed 
a little strange that anybody should ever have been 
silly enough to suppose that the insurance companies 
really paid the insurance agents’ commissions. But the 
_ Postal’s thoughtful advertising campaign made it so_ 
clear that the ultimate consumer—the policyholder— 
must of necessity pay all the expenses, including the 
agents’ commissions, that in a little while it became 
very easy to convince the average man. 
_ And the Postal Life with nearly $15,000,000 of in- 
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surance in force and nearly $10,000,000 of assets, is to- 
day selling its policies not only throughout the United 
States, but in foreign lands, and is covering a wider 
field than perhaps any other life company. 

But what is of peculiar interest and significance to 
publishers is the fact that the Postal has proved that 
- the great business of life insurance can be successfully 
conducted without agents, but through advertising and 
correspondence. 


The agency companies now spend on their agency 
organizations more than $100,000,000 a year... What a 
melon-cutting there would be if this enormous sum 
were spent in advertising! 


This would result in an educational campaign which 
would reach to remote parts of the world where even 
the ubiquitous agent is unknown; many more people 
would learn about insurance protection than know about 
it now, and after a while they would buy life insurance 
the same as they now buy any necessary commodity— 
the same indeed as they now buy fire insurance. 

More power to the Postal Life. May its prestige 
and vogue increase even if the 20,000 agents now on 
the firing line have to go back to the farm. Once there, 
however, they will have the consolation of knowing 
that they can take out a policy by mail and save money. 


Among life insurance men the Postal Life is not spoken 
of as a “company”; it is referred to as an “Experiment.” 
As to the progress it has made, it all depends upon one’s 
viewpoint, but to any man of intelligence the following fig: 
ures should suggest certain peripatetic characteristics of the: 
crab. According to a contemporary, figures for the year 191é 
show total income for the year $2,217,204, a drop of $305,000, 
or J4 per cent., from the previous year. New premiums less 
than 25 per cent. below the previous year. Insurance written 
about $80,000 less than in 1912. Business in force dropped 
off two and three-quarter millions. The excess of mortality 
over expected was approximately $63,262. 


From the above it is evident that in his endeavor to make 
a strong argument, k. S.'S. could not have selected an illus- 
tration less capable of supporting his contentions. In _ his 
feeble vaporings he has unconsciously endeavored to put 
The Fourth Estate, issued every Saturday, in the tri-weekly 
class. 

The National Association does not dispute the value of 
advertising. In fact, it has devoted the best part of two 
years to convincing its members and the companies repre- 
sented by its members of the absolute necessity of a cam- 
paign of non-partisan advertising. Therefore, it seems par- 
ticularly ungracious for The Fourth Estate to lend its col- 
umns to a communication of the character quoted. We can 
see where nothing has been gained by the advertising frater- 
nity, and we are hoping against hope that a false impression 
in the minds of the editors and advertising men of the coun- 
try has not been created by the irresponsible dribblings of 
one who proves the truth of the maxim that “a little knowl- 
edge is a dangerous thing.” 


If you should see a teamster driving mile after mile with 
the brakes set on his wheels you would conclude that he wa: 
either a dense fool or a very careless fellow. And, perhaps, 
you are displaying no more sense. What about those bad 
business habits that you persist in through ignorance or 
negligence? Do you realize how much harder they make your 
work and how greatly they curtail your production? Loolk 
through your register and note the policies returned for can- 
celation. In every case where you failed to place busine 
written you were at fault in some respect. If the same fault 
operated several times it must be somewhat of a habit. Kill 
it without respect for age or condition. The commonest and 
worst of the whole brood is the habit of not getting a settle- 
ment with the application. 


There need be no difficulty in securing payment at the time 
of closing nearly every case. Make it-a habit—Pointers, 
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College Men and Life Insurance from a Practical 
Viewpoint. 

Once in a while we meet a man who looks with contempt 
upon money. In the majority of instances he is a member 
of a school of transcendental theory which seeks to prove the 
incompatibility of the modern idea of service and the re- 
muneration which accrues from service well rendered. Any 
attempt to separate the two fails, for both are interdepend- 
ent. But there are occasions when traditional dignity forbids 
reference to a thing so base as the common medium of com- 
mercial exchange; and, while its existence is not denied, the 
part it plays and the purpose it serves is, by tacit agreement, 
left unspoken. 

National President Ernest J. Clark recently delivered an 
address before the University of Cincinnati, in which he em- 
phasized the opportunities which existed for college men in 
life insurance. Mr. Clark dwelt particularly upon the idea of 
Service, assuming, as was proper that he should do under the 
circumstances, that an intelligent audience would take into 
consideration the fact that for service rendered a price is 
always paid. 

In connection with this we quote an article from The [n- 
surance Post, which gives an interesting compilation of sta- 
tistics showing the incomes of graduates who engaged in the 


solicitation of life insurance, as compared with the incot 
of graduates adopting other lines of business and profe 
sional activity : ; 
The college commencement season is at hand, and thor 
sands of bright young men are facing the world with 
diploma in their hand and a determination to show thai 
their four years of college life have not been wasted. The 
argument of those who favor a college education as against 
the school of practical experience is that the college-trained 
man, although he starts in the race under the handicap of 
less practical experience, has a better equipped mind, and 
is able to make more rapid progress than the man who 
lacks scholastic advantages. In this connection a table has 
been prepared showing the average incomes for five years 
of Yale graduates of the class of 1906, divided according 
to occupations. The interesting feature of this is the fact 
that the young men who became insurance agents made by 
far the best record of all the graduates during their first 
year out of college, and had the best average for the first 
five, although advertisers and publishers caught up with 
them after the first few years. The table is interesting, 
however, as showing the opportunities life insurance work 
offers to a presentable young man who can think and talk, 
in the way of prompt income and possibilities of advance- 
ment. 






AvERAGE INCOMES FoR Five YEARS—YALE GRADUATES OF 1906. 


Occupations. 
Insurance agents 
Coliege teachers and officials.........-++-seeeeeeeeeeeeeecee es 
School teachers and’ officials. o2: e+ .0 «actos ets irene 
Social or religious workers........2.20-+r-0--+ seer terrors oe 
Farmers and ranchmen 
Government employees 
Real estate dealers 
Musicians 
Advertisers and publishers 
Business men 
Journalists 
1 Dyit-899( 5 CERO HAIG oe on GOOD DO oh ono aE Tod ADO bA Lode .> 
Manufacturers 
Brckers 
Bankers 
Graduate 
Lawyers 
Foresters 


6. 0b 0 6 eke wisi6n8 eve! ele 0c ela sles bis ie ele) sie o(ehelrs (miu eo. mle 16) gene 


Students. <.s.5 cin si ciesalolo to Otc & cere Tee racny 


Total replying 
Average, all occupations 
Average for all occupations, five-year period, $1,280.82. 
Average insurance agents, five-year period, $1,872.33. 











First Second Third Fourth Fifth 
Year Year. Year. Year. Year. 
$1,665 $1,150 $1,480 $1,908 $2,708 
1,376 945 1,001 1,093 1,419 
988 1,118 1,324 1,456 1,500 
924 1,100 1,400 1,404 1,766 
893 1,200 1,866 1,600 2,400 
850 860 1,165 1,575 2,650 
825 1,100 1,750 2,140 2,550 
750 1,100 1,450 1,700 1,359 
730 1,202 1,702 2,792 3,600 
The 885 1,246 1,657 1,967 
660 790 821 920 1,168 
650 942 ae 1,286 1,702 
602 1,185 1,639 2,100 2,485 
537 1,376 2,086 2,237 2,69 
510 938 1,170 1,472 2.112 
487 542 425 447 370 
358 339 608 927 1,244 
1,100 1,300 1,500 
131 151 160 177 184 
$740 $968 $1,286 $1,522 $1,885 





Commissioner Done Issues Ruling on Dividend 
Comparisons. 


When Insurance Commissioner Willard Done of Utah pro- 
mulgates a ruling it is well worthy of careful perusal. The 
conclusions reached by Mr. Done are invariably impartial and 
equitable. He has recently issued an opinion as to the use 
of dividend estimates in participating and non-participating 
companies, and has pointed out how various misrepresenta- 
tions may do lasting injury to both. The ruling, which fol- 
lows, should be of interest to all solicitors: 

A complaint against a life insurance agent accused of over- 
estimating dividends has given rise to considerable thought 
as to what may and may not be permitted in the way of 
dividend illustration. A few preliminary observations 
should be made. In the first place, both participating and 
non-participating insurance must be protected. Misrepre- 
sentation will do lasting injury to both. It is evident that 
it would be unfair and in every way undesirable to pro- 
hibit dividend illustrations, as that would result in the prac- 
tical elimination of participating insurance in future writ- 


ings. But it is clear that the abuse of the privilege of illus- 
tration must ultimately result in the entire prohibition of 
any dividend estimates or statements whatsoever. This 
prohibition if not reached by departmental ruling, as it has 
been in some States, would. surely be reached by legisla 
tion, as it has been in others. Hence the only way to pro- 
tect and perpetuate participating insurance is to preve 
abuse of this privilege. ; 

All estimates of dividends to escape the charge of mi$- 
representation must be based on the experience either of 
the company making them or of some similar company. dr 
line with this idea, I have issued a ruling that annual divi- 
dend companies may use their present current schedules o: 
recent policies of exactly the same kind as those now | 
Companies writing deferred dividend insurance may bas 
their estimates on policies matured by themselves or similai 
companies, making due allowance for non-forfeiture fe 
tures, interest earnings, expense ratio and other element 
that necessarily enter. a 

The abuse of the annual dividend estimate is in the at 
tempt to carry it over too long a period. Since no compa} 


| 
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| has been writing its present form of contract for very many 
' years, it is difficult to understand how a company can legiti- 
mately use illustrations extending further into the future 
) than past experience indicates. And yet instances are known 
‘where dividends are directly or tacitly estimated for 20, 
| 25, 30 or 35 years with improvement at compound interest. 
| Some companies, I find, are issuing booklets and illustration 
\ blanks covering long future periods. 

Abuse is so inevitable where such blanks are placed in- 
} discriminately in the hands of agents that the only way to 
| prevent it is to prohibit their use. Companies using them 
/ are hereby notified that they must be withdrawn from this 
t State. In the case in point the illustration was carried out 
|: by the agent or by the applicant for a period of 35 years, 
) and I rule that no company is justified in estimating its 
‘dividends that far in advance. There is no past experience 
on which any such estimates can be justly based. This pro- 
hibition is issued in all friendliness and with the positive 
knowledge that if abuses continue the use of dividend esti- 
| mates will be absolutely prohibited in the future as it has 
been in some States already. 

The deferred dividend confined as it is to a very few 
companies, is being gradually abandoned by the companies 
| Mow using it. Greater abuse can arise in estimating this 
form of dividend than the annual, and for that and other 
| reasons the companies themselves are voluntarily abandon- 
| ing this form of policy. I now ask all companies placing 
| deferred dividend contracts in this State to furnish me with 
‘| their literature and instructions to agents as to dividend 
: estimates. This action was taken some three years ago and 
| some abuses were found which I believe have been partly 
removed. These companies must furnish their literature 





features removed as far as possible. 

Companies that make a strong feature of dividend esti- 
| mates are always prone to issue comparative literature with 
this feature emphasized. I have already prohibited the use 
of such literature where the names of other companies are 
mentioned. If any such literature is being issued, it must 
| also be abandoned unless this ruling is contested in the 
| proper way. 
| Companies issuing pamphlets containing annual dividend 
| illustrations are hereby requested to furnish this office with 
| copies of such pamphlets. Each company will be judged 

by the pamphlet or pamphlets it issues and will be informed 
| whether these are objectionable. I ask that they be handed 
| to me immediately for examination. 

Companies and agents writing non-participating business 
are also admonished that it will be construed as misrepre- 
sentation for them to ignore the dividend element when 
making comparative statements with participating insur- 
ance. It has come to the notice of this department that 
| some agents in making oral and written comparisons en- 
_tirely ignore the dividend feature of participating insurance 
| and make comparisons of their gross rates with the gross 
| rates of the participating companies. Whenever non-par- 
ticipating insurance competes with participating, the regu- 
| lar dividend scales of the participating companies must be 
taken into account in all comparisons made. 








MAKE YOUR APPLICATION FOR 
| HOTEL RESERVATIONS FOR 
| THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION 








again and it will be closely scrutinized and objectionable. 
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To the Members of the Local Associations: 


The topic selected for the prize essay contest 
for the year 1914 is: 


““Woman’s Interest and Influence 
in Life Insurance’’ 


1. The essays are limited to one thousand words 
each. 


2. The contest is open to each member of every 
local association belonging to the National Asso- 
ciation, 

3. Each competitor should submit his essay type- 
written in triplicate and identified only by a 
number marked on each copy and also on a 
sealed envelope containing his name and address 
and the name of his association—all to be for- 
warded in one enclosure to Everett M. Ensign, 
Corresponding Secretary, 56 Pine Street, New 
York City, on or before August 15, 1914. 


4, The writer of the essay adjudged to be of highest 
excellence will receive the Calef Loving Cup as 
custodian of the same for his association. 


5. The cup will be held by him for his association 
until the succeeding Annual Meeting of the 
National Association. 


6. The writer of the essay adjudged to be second in 
merit will receive the Ben Williams Vase, under 
the same conditions of holding as obtained in 
connection with the first prize. 


7. Should said holder’s membership terminate by 
death or otherwise, the prize shall be held as 
above by the president of said local association. 
Should said association dissolve, or its national 
membership be terminated, the prize shall forth- 
with be returned to the corresponding secretary 
of the National Association. 


oo 


. All essays submitted in competition shall become 
the property of the National Association, with 
the right of publication. 


It is the earnest hope of the Executive Commit- 
tee that this interesting and important feature of the 
Annual Convention will be participated in by a large 
number of the membership of each association, so 
that the highest and best results may be realized. 


COMMITTEE OF AWARD 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, Pittsburgh, Pa., Chairman, 


Dr. S. S. Huebner, Wharton School of Finance, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania,- Philadelphia, Pa., 


J. S. Drewry, State Agent for Ohio and Tennessee. 
The Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Company. 


The essays will be passed upon by the Committee 
of Award and its report will be presented at the 
Annual Convention of the National Association at 
Cincinnati, Ohio, in September next. 

Very truly yours, 


EVERETT M. ENSIGN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 
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THE ONE-EYED MAN, 
How Success Follows the Efforts of the Person with One 
Purpose in View. 





The following article was written by Clinton David- 
son, who represents the Mutual Benefit at Louisville, 
Ky. Mr. Davidson loses no time in getting down to 
“brass tacks’? and his story, straight from the firing 
line, is full of good advice and valuable sugges- 
tions.—Editor’s Note. 


The one-eyed man is the man with a single view—the man 
with a single purpose in life. We may liken him to a man 
aiming a rifle who closes one eye so as to exclude everything 
from view except the sight and the object he is aiming at. 
The one-eyed man always has some definite object in view, 
and everything that he does, and even every thought that he 
thinks, points forward toward and has some definite bearing 
upon the one great purpose of his life. 

Suppose a young man, after leaving school, starts out upon 
the farm. His father is a well-to-do and successful farmer 
and he intends to become the same. He works steadily for 
about two years on the road to success, when he decides that 
his opportunities are too limited, that there isn’t much chance 
for a young fellow of to-day upon the farm, anyhow. He 
wants to see the world and so he decides to try the railroad 
business where there will be no limit to his advancement. 


Starting in Life. 


He starts his career with the railroad as a freight brake- 
man. After working there for about two years he finds that 
advancement was not as rapid as he had thought. He has 
been in one or two bad wrecks, and so he goes home to his 
father, tells him of his experience and says, “The trouble with 
me is | haven’t the education; that’s what it takes to get along 
to-day.” He persuades his father to send him to a medical col- 
lege that he may become a famous and wealthy doctor. This 
takes about two years’ preparatory work and four years of 
medical training before he graduates and is allowed to prac- 
tice. 

Twelve Years Lost. 


He finds that it takes an awfully long time to build up a 
practice; that he has to wait for the people to come to him, 
and he sees all around him physicians who have spent a 
lifetime in the service and are barely making a living, so 
he comes back to his father again and says, “Father, I have 
made a mistake; there isn’t anything in this doctor business. 
The men who make the money to-day are those who buy 
things cheap and sell them high.” And so he persuades his 
father to set him up in their home town as a merchant. 
Haven't you seen hundreds of young men like this? I have. 
Thousands of dollars have been spent, 12 years have passed, 
and yet the young man is where we first found him—making 
a start in life. 

What is the trouble with farming? Many men have become 
wealthy and successful farmers, but not like this young man. 
It was only by making farming their one aim in life. 

Many men have been successful in the railroad world. 
One of the most successful, James J. Hill, started as a brake- 
man, but the goal he kept constantly before his eyes was 
that of a master railroader. Everyone of these lines lead to 
success—for the one-eyed man. Success which could be 
spelled this way ($ucce$$), but the young man spelled it 
({ Pucce??). 

All great men have been one-eyed men—Rockefeller, for 
example. It has been said that his one aim in life was to 
accumulate wealth. And he has done it. Harriman and Mor- 
gan were also, but I believe their aim was to acquire power 
and secure control, rather than simply to accumulate wealth. 


The one-eyed man plans for the future—some people you 





working for these “fly-by-night” companies, and they tell 
they are guaranteed a large salary for a year. When ask 
about next year they say let next year take care of itsel 
The one-eyed man realizes that everything that he does ar 
every thought he thinks has some definite bearing upon h 
one great purpose in life, and he acts accordingly. 

The one-eyed man is well paid. He is not a one-eyed ma 
because he is well paid, but he is well paid because he IS 
one-eyed man. ‘He is like a great surgeon—he loves his wor! 
He does not stop and think about how much money he wi 
get out of each case, but, like a great surgeon, he also is we 
paid. 


know plan for a year at a time. You know of some a 


Never Discouraged. 


The one-eyed man never gets discouraged. He does ne 
cry over spilt milk, but goes to the pasture and milks anothe 
cow. If the home office declines one application, he goes ot 
and writes five more. He is an optimist, and when he see 
the wolf at the door, says: “Well, here is where I get m 
winter furs.” He realizes that troubles are like babiestth 
more you nurse them the bigger thew grow. 

The one-eyed man is enthusiastic; he uses concentration, h 
inspires confidence, gives service and employs system; bu 
these are the effect and not the cause; they all spring fron 
his deep love for his work, frorh the all-consuming purpos 
of h‘s life. He tries to practice that old admonition, “Knoy 
all about your own business and something about every othe 
business,” and he is awake to every opportunity. Opportunity 
you know, knocks once at every man’s door, but the one 
eyed man does not expect the panels to be kicked in. H: 
does not waste much time criticizing. Anyone can do that 
I have never laid an egg in my life, but I am a better judg: 
of an omelette than any hen that ever lived. 


Men have tried to show us the thousand roads to success 
and in trying to follow the money details we have often los 
sight of the goal; but I contend that if we will make thi: 
work of protecting the widows and orphans our main effort 
in life the thousands of details will come to us naturally. 


Just One Purpose. 


All of us are not one-eyed insurance men, but every oné 
of us has all the qualities necessary for a great success in 
this business if we make it the one purpose of our business 
life. If we picture before us the success we want to attain 
and then let everything we do and every thought we thin 
have some definite bearing upon it we are bound to reach i 

The life insurance business is worthy of the best that _ 
have. I don’t have a Sunday suit of clothes. The best cloth 
I have are not too good for life insurance work. The lif 
insurance business is worthy of the best thoughts of ¢ 
brains and purest impulses of our hearts. t 










“There are loyal hearts, there are spirits brave, 
There are souls that are pure and true; 

Then give to your work the best that you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


“Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A strength in your utmost need; 

Have faith and a score of hearts will show 
Their faith in your word and deed. 


“For life is the mirror of king and slave— 
*Tis just what you are and do— 
Then give to your work the best that you have, | 

And the best will come back to you.” 


Gentlemen, the one-eyed man holds the secret of suc 
Let’s all be one-eyed men. 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 
not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 





Akron. 


The May meeting of the Akron association was held at the 
Portage Hotel, with thirty members present. Mulford Wade, 
a member of the National Executive Committee, reported in 
detail as to the mid-year meeting of that committee in New 
York. The plans for the institutional advertising campaign 
were explained by ‘Mr. Wade, and the subject will be dis- 
cussed and acted upon at the June meeting. 


Battle Creek. 


Under the direction of National Treasurer H. Wibirt 
Spence, 14 life insurance agents of Battle Creek, Mich., 
formally organized the Battle Creek Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation on May 26. Officers elected were as follows: Presi- 
dent, Guy A. Ramsdell, Mutual of New York; vice-president, 
Roy Walt, Michigan Mutual; second vice-president, R. W. 
Scott, Metropolitan; secretary, F. W. Calvert, New England 
Mutual; treasurer, Lee Dudley, Northwestern. Executive 
‘committee—Howard H. Truitt, Mutual of New York; L. A. 
Dudley, Northwestern, and A. W. Shafer, Sun Life. The 
meeting was he'd in the Chamber of Commerce rooms and 
was characterized by genuine enthusiasm. This now gives 
the State of Michigan five associations. The Battle ‘Creek 


' body decided to join the National Association and sent in 


its application with that object in view. The Kalamazoo 
association sent an invitation to the new organization to par- 
ticipate in a joint meeting and outing at Gull Lake on June 
22 and the invitation was accepted. Insurance Commissioner 
Winship will address the gathering on “Laws of the State 
of Michigan.” 


Boston. 


The June meeting of the Boston association was held at 
the Napoli Inn, Nantasket Beach, on the 10th inst. The 
‘meeting was the fourth annual outing of the association, and 
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the afternoon was spent in games and outdoor sports, such 
as baseball and quoits. Dinner was served at 6.30, there 
being about forty members present. There was a cabaret 
show and plenty of good music. No formal business was 
transacted and the speeches were impromptu. 


Capital District 


Twenty-five members and guests were present at the last 
meeting of the Capital District association, held on the even- 
ing of June 2, in the Chamber of Commerce rooms. Ten 
five-minute talks on practical topics were given by members 
of the association, as follows: 


1. “Our Duty to Our Company,” A. B. Mallory, Connecti- 
cut Mutual. 


2. “Our Duty to Our Agency,” P. W. Abbott, North- 
western. 

3. “Our Duty to Our Client,” W. J. Powers, John Hancock. 

4, “Fitting the Policy to the Man,” Jesse Barnet, Mutuai 
Life. 

5. “Conversion 
Travelers. 

6. “Securing Leads,” W. A. G. Linn, Fidelity Mutual. 

7. “ Does a Straight Canvass Bring Results,” G. L. Buck, 
Provident. 

8. “Getting Settlement with Applications,’ L. C. Van Der- 
hyden, Penn Mutual. 

9. “How to Increase Amount 
O’Marah, Massachusetts Mutual. 

10. “Suggestions for Annual Outing,” E. F. Foley, Metro- 
politan. 

Chairman C. C. DeRouville, of the executive committee, 
made a motion, which was duly seconded and carried, that 
a vote of thanks be extended to the Chamber of Commerce 
expressing the association’s appreciation of the courtesy ex- 
tended to them for the use of the room and the assurance 
of the association’s support. 

On the recommendation of the executive committee, it was 
unanimously moved and carried that Hon, Frank Hasbrouck, 
Superintendent of Insurance, and Harry D, Appleton, First 
Deputy Superintendent of Insurance, be elected as honorary 
members of the association. 

The next meeting of the association will be an outdoor 
affair, and will probably be held at Parr’s Island some time 
next month. 


of Term Policies,’ D. A. Ter Bush, 


of Applications,” J. F. 


Chattanooga. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Chattanooga associa- 
tion was held on the Sth inst. at the Hotel Patten and was 
devoted to the education and conservation movement. An 
amendment was made to the constitution providing that on 
account of the importance of the work of the chairman of 
the publicity committee that this office should be made an 
elective one. Samuel R. Connelly, of the Prudential, was 
elected to membership. 


Chicago. 


There was a lively discussion at the April meeting of the 
Chicago association as to question No. 10 of the recent ques- 
tions promulgated by President Ferguson regarding the future 
policy of the association. This question brought up the point 
as to whether or not the association should attempt io pre- 
vent the placing of iife insurance policies by anyone who is 
not a member of the life underwriters’ association. Sixteen 
members of the association spoke five minutes each on this 
question and many interesting points were brought out. J. F. 
Oates, general agent of the Northwestern’ Mutual, closed the 
discussion by the following resolution, which was unanimously 
adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That a representative committee of 15 
members of this association be appointed by the president: 

“First—To devise ways and means by which the will of the 
association as expressed in the recent replies to the presi- 
dent’s circular may be carried out. 

“Second—To devise plans for bringing into the membership 
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of this association all of the life insurance men (and women) 
of Chicago. 

“Third—To initiate efforts the purpose of which shall be to 
limit the payment of commissions on life insurance to life 
insurance men only.’ 

The committee called for in this resolution was appointed 
by President Ferguson and is at work on plans at the present 
time, to be reported at the next meeting of the association, 
which will be held in June. 

The committee also offered resolutions on the death of 
the late Hervey S. Dale, who was treasurer of our associa- 
tion for the last 20 years and treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation during the past year. 

The last meeting of the season will be held at the Audi- 
torium Hotel on the 30th inst., and the principal feature will 
be a report from this committee. 

Cincinnati. 


The Cincinnati association at its May meeting elected the 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, John L. 
Shuff, Union Central; vice-president, S. P. Ellis, Providence 
Life and Trust; treasurer, Franklin J. White, Berkshire. Ex- 
ecutive committee—J. W. Kirgan, Fidelity Mutual; I. Rauh, 
Equitable; Visitor Trounstine, Northwestern Mutual; W. N. 
Dunbar, New England Mutual, and W. G. Oehmig, Mutual 
Benefit. 

National President Ernest J. Clark was a guest of honor 
and discussed “The Value of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation. “The association,” said Mr. Clark, “is not a society 
of mutual congratulation as some people have been so un- 
kind as to say. It is a hard working organization which is 
making more gentlemen and greater improvements in life in- 
surance than the work of all other bodies and forces com- 
bined. Ten years ago there was a membership of 1,500; last 
year at Atlantic City this had grown to 3,614, with 86 local 
associations: in March of 1914 there were 5,120 members 
and &6 associations; since then at least 350 new members 
have been added—an increase in the past year of over 40 
per cent. If the present ratio is kept up the membership 
will have been doubled by the time of the annual convention 
this fall.” 

Mr. Clark then spoke briefly on the four important prob- 
lems of the National Association; the education and con- 
servation movement, taxation, legislation and membership ex- 
tension. He made reference to the text book which is being 
prepared by the National Association, with Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, as editor. 


Colorado. 


Seventy-five members and guests of the Colorado associa- 
tion attended a meeting of that body on May 26 at Denver. 
Among the guests of honor were President William W. Mc- 
Clench, of the Massachusetts Mutual; P. H. Showalter; Sec- 
retary Reich, of the local association; Commissioner Epsteen, 
of Colorado; Commissioner '‘W. H. Done, of Utah; Commis- 
sioner Van Valkenburg, of Idaho; Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral Wendell Stephens; President Thomas F. Daly, of the 
Capitol Life; and Governor Ammons, who is president of 
the Farmers’ Life. Delegates were appointed to the National 
convention to be held in Cincinnati in September. 

Governor Ammons said in part: “T like the spirit of the 
organization, and especially in these modern times; I like the 
spirit of the addresses you have given, of co-operation and 
of assisting each other, and I wish that it would extend not 
only to the insurance business, but throughout all other rela- 
tions of life. I have learned enough in this last winter, if I 
never realized it before, to be opposed constitutionally to 
byshwhacking. I am in favor of a different way of accom- 
piishing things; I like to see two fellows.go out and have a 
horse race, for instance, just so long as it is fair, and even 
the fellow who gets left is always satisfied. There is field 
enough for all of those engaged, and work enough for all 
those engaged in the insurance business. There is nothing, 
as was very well suggested a moment ago, in unfair methods, 
because those can never be covered up, and the man who 
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engages in the. practise.” 
Columbus. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Columbus associa- 
tion was held at the Athletic Club on May 14. National 
President Ernest J. Clark was the guest of honor and de- 
livered an interesting address, which was enthusiastically 
received by the forty-nine members present. Mr. Clark 
started his insurance career in Columbus with the John 
Hancock. Plans were completed for the local association to 
send a large delegation to the Cincinnati convention, about 
fifteen members having joined the Cincinnati Convention 


Club. 

It is almost assured that the Columbus association wil 
join the National Association in its institutional advertising 
campaign. President H. H. Steiner appointed a special com- 
mittee to work out the details of the movement, naming 
Fritz Lichtenberg as chairman. The invitation of J. C. 
Campbell, State agent of the John Hancock, to be his guests 
at an outing in June at his country home, was accepted. i 


Connecticut. 


The May meeting of the Connecticut association was held 
at Bridgeport and was devoted principally to a discussion 
of the education and conservation movement. Dwight G. 
Holbrook, as chairman of the publicity committee, presented 
a report, which was adopted by the unanimous vote of 26 
members present. Mr. Holbrook declared that the plans nad 
met with the approval of two of the large Hartford com- 
panies, which companies have practically decided to subscribe 
their share of expenses on business paid for in 1913. 


Delaware. 


A regular meeting of the Delaware association was held 
on May 25 at Hanna’s Restaurant in Wilmington. President 
Price reported that he had been unable to make any final 
arrangements with Professor Berlin, of the high school, with 
regard to a course of lectures on life insurance, but that he 
had advised Frank Sheppard, of the Provident Life and 
Trust, to prepare an address on “The Fundamentals of Life 
insurance” to be delivered at the high school if arrangements 
should be made. Jeremiah McDonagh, of the Equitable of 
Washington, made a brief but effective address on “Life 
Insurance Agency Organization.” He said, in part: s 

“Harmonizing of several minds for one purpose, that which ~ 
is to secure good honest men to serve the public in such a — 
manner as to explain and enlighten one of the most important, ‘ 
but least thought of problems in life. 

“To secure an organization you must first devise some 
means of securing the necessary material. My practise has 
been to find out by advertisement without explaining the na-— 
ture of the business, and having the applicant reply by 
letter, giving his name, address, age and experience, and then 1 
before approaching the applicant, finding out as to his char- 
acter and habits. This is done to save waste of time in un- 
necessary interviews at the office, 23 


“In my opinion in the handling of new applicants, a man ; 
should be possessed with both character and courage, and not — 
hesitate in explaining to the applicant the contract under 
which he is employed, nor should he hesitate in demanding © 
from the applicant a fair trial of his ability. The majority ; 
of applicants who apply for positions in our business want — 
to know what they can get out of it, instead of what they © 
can put into it, and usually they don’t measure up to their 
specification. : 

“The failures in our organization are principally caused by 1 
ignorance of the applicant. The employer, either for lack 
of time or selfishness, does not instruct the applicant prop- / 
erly before starting him in the profession, expecting his men 
to do electric work with a tallow candle. Whereas, if reason- — 
able time was devoted in selecting the applicant, and after 
selecting, instructing him, thus avoiding changes, and thus 
proving the old proverb, ‘that if a man is not true to hi 
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self, it is preposterous to presume that he will be true to 
‘anything or anyone.’ 

| “Give the square deal, ‘live and let live, efficiency reward 
plan in place of the old scheme of personal exploitation. 

“T assumed in Wilmington in January, 1912, an organiza- 
| Hon of fourteen men, and at the close of December, 1913, 
\the organization had increased to thirty-two. We also accu- 
\mulated an organization of policyholders of 11,701.” 

Detroit. 

Two prominent members of the Detroit association have 
| recently passed away—John J. Oliver, secretary of the Michi- 
/gan State Life, and Jay Bassett, of Bassett & Reese, general 
agents of the Provident Life & Trust. The following resolu- 
tion was passed by the association on the death of Mr. Oli- 

ver: 

) On the fourth day of May, nineteen hundred and fourteen, 
|John J Oliver, secretary of the Michigan State Life Insur- 
ance Company and an active member of the Detroit Life Un- 
derwriters’ Association, departed this life. 

The passing of John J. Oliver brought sincere regret to 
| every man engaged in the life’ insurance business; to his older 
associates and friends it was a personal sorrow; the Detroit 
| Life Underwriters’ Association loses one of its most valuable 
‘and most lovable members. 

_ John J. Oliver’s genial disposition made him popular among 
his associates; in business life he gained the esteem of all by 
his upright character and his stand for fair dealing and hon- 
rable methods. 

The Detroit Life Underwriters’ Association hereby records 
its appreciation of his services in the cause of life insurance 
and the building up of this association, and its sense of the 
serious loss which his death has brought upon the life insur- 
ance business in our State and more particularly upon this 
asscciation in the fulfilment of its mission. 
| Tothe members of the family of our deceased brother the 
‘members of this association tender their heartfelt sympathy 
and hope that the esteem in which he was so generally held 
by his friends and associates may be a consolation to them in 
their time of sorrow. Respectfully submitted, 

Witt A. Waite, 
H. Wipert SPENCE, 
DoNnatp ‘CLARK. 


Mr. Bassett died at Bay City, Mich., on May 30. He was 
born on a farm at Novi, Mich., and after graduating from 
the State Normal, taught for two years, when he took up the 
study of law. He was admitted to the Bar and practised in 
Detroit until 1885, when he entered the life insurance busi- 
ness. He became a member of the Detroit association early 
in its history and has always been prominently identified with 
its work. The following resolution was adopted by the as- 
sociation : 

In the death of Jay Bassett, general agent of the Provident 
Life & Trust, life insurance has lost a true advocate, and the 
Detroit Life Underwriters’ Association an efficient and valued 
member. © 
Mr. Bassett was rigidly honest and straightforward in all 
of his dealings and detested misrepresentations of all kinds. 
These characteristics he carried into his life insurance work, 
and they won for him the respect and confidence of all com- 
petitors. Of a genial and lovable nature, he made many 
friends and his death comes as a personal loss to his associ- 
ates in the field who also feel that the life insurance business 
has lost a most valuable exponent. y 


As an active member of the association almost from its be- 
ginning and at various times an officer, he contributed much 
jto its success. The association hereby puts on record its ap- 
Preciation of Mr. Bassett’s contributions to its success, and 
of his unceasing loyalty to its interests. It owes him a debt 
of gratitude which, while it cannot me repaid, is gratefully 
acknowledged in this manner. 

The association tenders to Mrs. Bassett and other relatives 
its heartfelt sympathy in this their hour of grief, in the hope 
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that this expression of esteem and appreciation may in some 
measure assuage the poignancy of their sorrow. 
Cuartes S. WHITE, 
GrorcE L. BAut, 
WititiaAm H. Burr, 
Committee. 
Erie. 

Eighteen members of the Erie association on the evening 
of June 2 heard National Vice-President Edward A. Woods 
deliver an address upon life insurance taxation. Mr. Woods’ 
address was the principal event of the meeting, which was 
held at the Lawrence Hotel V. W. Doolittle presided over 
the business session and William H. Riley introduced the 
speakers at the banquet, the guests of honor being Mr. 
Woods, Judge Walling and Judge Benson. Mr. Woods re- 
cited the startling array of facts with regard to the taxation 
of life insurance funds and exhorted the members present 
to use their influence in urging their legislative representa- 
tives to assist in enacting laws which would remove the tax. 

Florida. 

With D. B. McKay, Mayor of Tampa, as guest of honor, the 
Florida association gathered at noon on May 30 at Manuel 
Garcia’s restaurant and held its quarterly banquet and busi- 
Mayor McKay spoke in commendation of the 
theory of life insurance and of the duty of heads of families 
to protect their loved ones. He regarded life insurance as 
the surest and safest means of creating an estate. The Mayor 
expressed the opinion that the great insurance corporations 
of the country had come to recognize the advantage of State 
and national supervision of the safeguarding of widows’ and 
orphans’ funds which they controlled. Following the banquet 
there was a business session and.a number of new members 
were admitted. 

Georgia. 

Hugh M. Willet, chairman of the National Executive Com- 
mittee and a prominent member of the Georgia association, 
at a meeting of the latter body held on June 2 at the Hotel 
Ansley in Georgia, told of the modified plans of the educa- 
tion and conservation committee. Twenty-six members were 
present, which makes the largest attendance for quite some 
time. It was decided to hold a State conference of life un- 
derwriters early in September. It was originally planned to 
hold this meeting in July; but, owing to the fact that many 
of the general agents desired to institute a contest between 
their agents, giving as a prize a free trip to Atlanta to the 
State convention, and also because many of the agents are 
on their vacations during July, the change in the time was 
thought necessary. 

Northern Indiana. 

Delegates and alternates to the Cincinnati convention were 
elected at a meeting of the Northern Indiana association held 
on the 9th inst. at the Commercial Club in Fort Wayne. The 
usual dinner was served in connection with the meeting. W. 
P. Hart delivered a short address on “The Use of Dividends 
as Applied to Policies.” 

lowa. 

Fifty members of the Iowa association held a business and 
social meeting on the 6th inst. at the Hotel Calfax in Des 
Moines. James C. Clapp spoke of the work being done for 
education and conservation. Clinton R. Dorn, an attorney, 
made the principal speech of the evening, his subject being 
“Better Service of To-day of the Life Insurance Salesman.” 
Will D. Bowles advocated the elimination of the part-time 
man. President George W. Hughes was authorized to ap- 
point delegates and alternates to the Cincinnati convention. 

Kansas City. 

H. G. Everett, secretary of the Central Life of Iowa, was 
the principal speaker at the May meeting of the Kansas City 
association. There was a discussion as to the proposed cam- 
paign of institutional advertising, and it was resolved to 
take action on the matter at-the June meeting of the asso- 
ciation. 
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Knoxville. 


The May meeting of the Knoxville association was held on 
May 30 at noon in the Hall of the Board of .Commerce, with 
the institutional advertising campaign as the general theme 
for discussion. H. A. Rouser, business manager of the 
Knoxville Sentinel, and T. S. McKinney, national executive 
committeeman, spoke on the non-partisan advertising propa- 
ganda. 

A committee was appointed to boost the Cincinnati Con- 
vention Club. Another committee was appointed to interview 
business men for articles on life insurance, and a third com- 
mittee was appointed to arrange a program for the monthly 
meeting, to be held on June 27, at which time the general 
subject will be education and conservation. The topics to 
be discussed at this meeting are as follows: 

1. Education and conservation. Institutional advertising 
incumbent upon agents and organization essential to success. 

9 The association as a potential factor in the minds of the 
insuring public, and membership therein a badge of honor. 

3 Duties and difficulties of the life insurance examiner. His 
relation to the client and the company. 

4. Life insurance and religion. 

(a) The salesman. 

(b) The prospect. 


Lansing. 


The principal feature of the May meeting of the Lansing 
association was an address by Hon. H. R. Pattengill on “Life 
Insurance a Factor in Social Progress.” Dr. C. E. Weighit- 
man, actuary of Detroit Life, discussed the matter of “heavy- 
weights” as poor risks. A resolution was passed in connec- 


tion with the Mexican situation commending the work of 
the administration in endeavoring to adjust matters. 


Lima. 


The Lima association held a special meeting on the evening 
of the Ist inst. at the Lima Club. Charles Weinfeld, of the 
Northwestern Mutual at Wausau, Wis., was the principal 
speaker. Mr. Weinfeld delivered a stirring and inspiring ad- 
dress, Short talks were made by a number of members and 
a vote of thanks was extended to Mr. Weinfeld. 


Los Angeles. 


One hundred members and guests of the Los Angeles asso- 
ciation participated in the annual spring picnic of that associa- 
tion on May 16. The festivities were held at Verdugo Ranks 
where there were foot races, baseball games, impromptu 
speeches and everything else which goes to make up a suc- 
cessful outing. b 

Luncheon was followed with a speech by Frank E. Mc- 
Mullen, general agent of the Massachusetts Mutual and a 
former president of the National Association. The speaker 


dwelt particularly upon the institutional advertising campaign, 


and urged the members of the Los Angeles association to 
become identified with the propaganda. He called the atten- 
tion of his audience to the fact that in California there were 
90,000 orpnans under 14 years of age whose mothers are 
widows. At the close of Mr. McMullen’s remarks 20 new 


members were admitted. 


Louisville. 


There was an unusually large attendance at the May meet- 
ing of the Louisville association, which was held at the Seel- 
bach Hotel. Jesse R. Clark, president of the Union Central, 
was the principal speaker, and another prominent speaker 
was James V. Barry, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan, 
who delighted the members present with some of his inimi- 
table stories. While not down on the program as a speaker, 
C. B. Taylor, general agent of the Northwestern at Wheel- 
ing, W. Va, interested the members with brief references to 
conditions in the field. W. W. Dennis, general agent of the 
Mutual Benefit, presided as toastmaster. 

Mr. Clark dwelt particularly upon policy loans. “Policy 
loans,” said he, “from the standpoint of safe investment for 
the life insurance company issuing the policy, cannot be ex- 
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celled. Is it possible that the company has accumulated thi 
superb asset at the disadvantage of any of its members| 
As a conserver of insurance, paying current premiums whet 
other resources of the policyholder have failed, it is a goo 
thing for the insured, the agent and the company. 

“One other point. The rapid increase in the rate at whicl 
reserve is being withdrawn justifies the thought that the dura 
tion of life policies may be shortened. Companies may realiz: 
that they are no longer selling life but only three-year tern 
contracts. As soon as this is finally demonstrated companie 
will cease to pay high commissions to the soliciting agent an 
large dividends to policyholders. In conclusion, it seems t 
me that the policy loan for any purpose other than the pay 
ment of premium is a menace to the business and ought t 
be discouraged.” , 


Central Massachusetts. 


The May meeting of the Central Massachusetts associatio 
was held at Worcester. The matter of the proposed cam 
paign of institutional advertising was referred to the com 
niittee on education and publicity, consisting of E. A. Rol 
etson, Henry A. Macgowan and Otis D. Arnold. It wa 
resolved to have an outing in July, and arrangements fo 
it were left to the executive committee. 


Western Massachusetts. y 


“A Trade or a Profession” was the subject of an exce 
lent address delivered by Franklin W. Ganse, manager ° 
the home office agency of the Columbian National at Bos 
ton, before the Western Massachusetts association at it 
May meeting. Regular routine business was transacted. 


Memphis. 


Memphis association has sent resolutions of sympathy | 
Mrs. (Charles G. Carothers, whose husband was a prominet 
member of that association and who recently passed awa 
as the result of falling from the window of his office. 


Minneapolis. 


The regular meeting of the Minneapolis association wi 
held May 23 at the West Hotel. The topic for discussi¢ 
was “What Restrictions With Regard to the Employment | 
Part Time Men Should Be Favored by This Association: 
The following members spoke: Lorin Hord, Orrin L. Ki 
wards, J. W. Oliver, R. G. Butts, F. C. Butts, Ralph Burges 
J. E. Meyers, G. J. Carlson and State Insurance Commi 
sioner J. A. O. Preus. Mr. Preus said that the life insuran 
company is a trustee of the people’s funds, and the life i 
surance agent is a servant of the public, working for tl 
State. In his opinion, the State has a right to say whetli 
or not the agent is capable of serving it. He also said th 
he was not concerned with what would be best for the age 
but was interested in the agent only in so far as the servi 
the agent rendered to the policyholder was concerned. f 
suggested that everyone who proposed to sell insurance show 
first be examined by the State to see if they were propet 
qualified before being given a license. This, in his opinia 
would give the full time agents the protection which they 
much desire. i. 

New England Women’s ‘ 

Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, president of the New Englat 
Women’s Association, at the regular June meeting of th 
body referred to the necessity of the prompt remittance 
annual dues, and called attention to the fact that every met 
ber in good standing was entitled to a subscription et 
Association News. Mrs. Shaal urged the necessity of i 
creasing the membership, especially at the present time, wh 
many women are taking up field work. The speaker al 
stid, in substance, that every woman taking up insure 
work owed a debt of gratitude to the New England Woma 
Association for its pioneer work and unselfishness in ass 
ciation activities for the past 16 years. Every member 
the association was urged to attend the annual convent 
at Cincinnati in September. ¢ 
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New York. 


- An interesting innovation in regular meetings was the May 
gathering of the New York association, which was a 
““Solicitor’s Meeting.” The meeting was held on the evening 
of May 26 at the Hotel Astor; the speakers being Robert R. 
Reid, general agent of the Northwestern Mutual, and Alex- 
ander Saunders, general agent of the same company. Perez 
F, Huff, assistant manager of the Union Central, was sched- 
(uled to deliver an address on “A Practical Way to Sell and 
‘Buy Life Insurance,” but Mr. Huff found that the condition 
-of his health necessitated a trip to Europe and was com- 
pelled to sail that morning on the Vaterland. 


Mr. Reid discussed “Commercial Life Insurance.” In his 
preliminary remarks he said that he believed that the life 
msurance business was still in its infancy. He traced the 
development of the subject of commercial life insurance 
from the early days of history up to the present time. His 
one fundamental law for commercial life insurance was to 
find the asset which was in jeopardy and then to suggest the 
necessary remedy. He illustrated the various points he made 
| by concete instances, and told of one case involving corpora- 
‘tion insurance where the man interviewed had a 40 per cent. 
interest in a close corporation. The president had built up 
‘the business to a $2,000,000 capital, but realizing that when 
he died other interests might control the business, he took 
/ out corporation insurance so that his estate might have the 
' privilege of either buying or selling. 

Alexander Saunders had as the subject of his remarks, 
“The Ledger Statement for Business Insurance and How to 
Suggest It.” Mr. Saunders went back to his first case and 
“said in part: 

' “I selected for my first interview a little retail grocer in 
| Atlanta, Ga. I quoted a premium of $36, and, of course, he 
‘could not see why he should pay out this enormous sum as 

he only owned a very small store. During my argument a 
little negro girl came in and had two dimes’ worth of some- 
thing. The proprietor, no doubt, having been made some- 
‘what nervous by my description of the terrors of widow- 
hood, dropped one of the dimes behind the counter on the 
way to the cash register. He picked up the dime in due 
course and deposited it in its proper resting place. This little 
incident, however, gave me my cue, and I told him, “I admit 
$36 is a very large sum of money, but supposing that every 
day of your business year you dropped a dime and it disap- 
peared for good into one of the cracks of your rather poor 
floor. These dimes are sufficient to pay your premium for 
$1,000. Do you think that the amount of this enormous 
wealth would put you into bankruptcy?” He did not think 
it would and I got his signature on the celebrated dotted line. 


“Now, my general idea in soliciting is to try and bring your 
| business down to the plane of your prospective’s business. 
- Talk to him of his own interests or something in connection 
, with it. When it comes to premium for the business in- 

surance that you propose, give him an idea how to pay this 
in about the following manner: 


“lL ask him to put on a piece of paper the last year’s gross 
amount of sales and then figure out the percentage to it of 
_ the premium just quoted. Let me illustrate from an actual 
‘happening: The gross sales amount to about $750,000 per 
' annum and the premium of the proposed insurance to about 
_ $3,000. That means that it requires $3 of premium for every 
$750 worth of merchandise sold, which is equal to four-tenths 
of 1 per cent. Point out to him that all he has to do in 
order to entirely recover the outlay of his premium is to in- 
ject into his selling price four-tenths of 1 per cent. Articles 
| that sell for $100 would have to be sold for $100.40, and if 
he 1S a manufacturer, I should think it would be easy to con- 
vince him that his manufactured goods could stand this 
little extra pressure. 


“We are having this meeting at the Hotel Astor, and, no 
doubt, you all have heard of the Hotel Astor Coffee, same 
as sold to the consumer generally in one-pound cans, and 





let me illustrate on this particular article: The purveyor of 
this aforesaid article when he makes up his selling price has 
on his ledger cost of the green coffee, an account for the 
roasting expense, at the same time taking into consideration 
the shrinkage, the cost of screening the coffee, and again the 
loss in weight, the cost of the tins, the labels, the labor of 
putting the coffee into the tins, the packing of the tins in 
wooden boxes, and, finally, the cost of selling this completed 
product, the cost of management of his entire business, the 
cost of sundry expenses, such as fire insurance, liability in- 
surance, loss on credits. We will call the green article A 
and the different additions to it to arrive at the selling cost, 
B, C, D, etc. Now, ask your merchant to add to these dif- 
ferent items of B, C and D, etc., an item for this proposed 
business insurance. Tell him it will approximate about 4/10 
per cent. as a gross expenditure, for which his customers 
pay just the same as they pay for B, C, D, etc. There is, 
however, this difference, that your business policy has an 
ever growing cash value and will, therefore, some day not 
be only an imaginary but a very substantial surplus which 
may be drawn upon at a moment’s notice. 

“Tf a partnership lasts for, say, 15 years, you can almost 
guarantee your client that by that time all his possible dis- 
bursements for premiums in the past 15 years are available 
by way of the then offered cash value.” 

Lawrence Priddy spoke of some difficult cases which had 
come under his personal observation. President Myrick an- 
nounced that Mr. Reid and Mr. Saunders would be glad to 
answer any questions, and several of the members took ad- 
vantage of the opportunity presented. Before adjourning 
Mr. Myrick gave a bit of his personal experience with re- 
gard to blood pressure tests, showing how the smoking of 
a heavy cigar or the eating of a meal would increase pressure. 

The June meeting of the association will be an outing to 
be held at the Crescent Athletic Club, Bay Ridge, on the 
afternoon of June 30. Boats will leave Battery Pier at 3.30, 
4.30 and 5.30. There will be a baseball game between the 
uniformed clubs of the home offices of the Equitable and 
Mutual. 

Oregon. 

Seldom has there been a more enthusiastic meeting of the 
Oregon association than the one held on May 18, with fifty 
members present. Charles F. Swigert, president of the Pa- 
cific Bridge Company, delivered a stirring address, whic 
was received with prolonged applause. President Herrin re- 
ferred to the efforts of Secretary Gray to make the meetings 
of the association of interest, and that Mr. Gray’s efforts 
weie appreciated was evidenced by the volley of cheers given 
at the suggestion of Harry Richey. S. P. Lockwood, vice- 
president and general manager of the Columbia Life & Trust 
Company, discussed “Agency Organization.” Dr. A. J. Giesy, 
medical director of the Oregon Life, spoke on “The Relation 
of the Agent to the Medical Examiner.” T. W. Blackburn, 
secretary of the American Life Convention, was a guest of 
honor and delivered a few brief remarks. The June meet- 
ing will be devoted to the education and conservation move- 
ment. 

Philadelphia. 


The May meeting of the Philadelphia association was held 
at the Adelphia Hotel. While the attendance was not as 
large as usual, there was no diminution of association spirit 
and enthusiasm. A business meeting preceded the dinner, at 
which there was an informal discussion on the action of 
the dinner committee increasing the cost of guest tickets from 
$1 to $2.50. A resolution was also presented providing for 
a change in the election of members of the executive com- 
mittee. It is necessary under the present constitution to 
elect all executive committeemen for a term of one year. 
Under the plan proposed executive committee members <zre 
to be divided into groups and elected for the terms of one, 
two and three years. This matter was referred to the execu- 
tive committee. Several new members were admitted. The 
song hit of the evening was made by W. C. Bradley, of the 
Northwestern Mutual. 
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The program was as follows: 

“The Good the Association Is Doing the Individual,” dis- 
cussed by E. P. Langley, F. D. Buser and C. M. Hunsicker ; 
“Honest Rivalry Versus Unfair Competition,” by W. A. 
Smalley and J. W. Clegg; “The Solicitor Moulds Public 
Opinion of Insurance Companies,” by T. I Fansler, G. F. 
Schilling and W. W. Long. 

Puget Sound. 

Over 100 members and guests attended the regular May 
meeting of the Puget Sound association, which was the first 
under the administration of the newly elected president, W. 
D. Mead. The institutional advertising was the principal 
subject of discussion. Malcolm Hughes, manager of the 
Travelers, told of his trip to the fiftieth anniversary agency 
convention of his company at Hartford. “Conservation of 
Trust Funds in Relation to Insurance’ was the subject 
of an address by Ernest C. Everett. A. W. Phillips spoke 
on “The Relation of Banking to Insurance.” DeWitt Clark, 
State manager of the National Life, spoke briefly on several 
topics of interest to his audience. 

Pittsburgh. 

National President Ernest J. Clark was the guest of honor 
of the Pittsburgh association at its regular May meeting, 
which was held at the Hotel Schenley on May 12. At the 
business meeting of the association, preceding the dinner, 
an amendment to Section IV., Article IV., of the constitu- 
tion was voted upon favorably. The new section, which 
refers to non-resident membership, is as follows: 

“Non-resident membership shall include those not living 
within the radius of thirty-five miles of Pittsburgh. They 
shall have the same rights and privileges as active members 
except when a company vote is called for, though anyone 
desiring to qualify as an active member or an associate mem- 
ber may do so by the payment of the proper fee.” 

Article V., Section III., was also amended to fix the annual 
dues of non-resident members at $1.50. Several new mem- 
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bers were admitted. Charles W. Scovel made a brief talk 
on the Cincinnati convention, urging everyone to make plans 
to attend the gathering. W.'S. Stimmel then introduced Mr. 
Clark, who spoke on “The Field and the Agent,” sub-divid- 
ing the subject in “Possibilities of the Field,” “Increasing 
Responsibility of the Agent,” and “Demand for College Men.” 
His talk was the regular lecture which he delivered at the 
University of Pittsburgh, and which was published in the 
May number of the News. ‘At the conclusion of Mr. Clark’s 
address, Professor Flocken, of the university, made a short 
talk, thanking the association for all that had been done in 
promoting the interests of the insurance course at the uni- 
versity. 

A feature of the meeting was the election of C. A. Foehl, 
formerly president of the local association and now Phila- 
delphia manager for the Prudential, to honorary membership. 


A luncheon was tendered at noon to President Clark by 
the general agents who are members of the association. 
William M. Furey presided and addresses were made by 
Charles W. Scovel, Edward A. Woods and Mr. Clark. Mr 
Scovel dwelt upon the great value of the campaign of in- 
stitutional advertising and the restilts that would accrue 
from inculcating in the minds of the American people more 
ideas of thrift. 

Mr. Woods claimed that it was oniy through the members 
of the Life Underwriters’ Association that life insurance 
could talk to the public. He made reference to the enormous 
losses resulting from lapses, to the evils of borrowing and 
to the great burden of unjust taxation. 

Mr. ‘Clark spoke upon the work of the National Associa- 
tion in relation to education and publicity. 


Rhode Island. 


John I. D. Bristol, New York manager of the Northwestern 
Mutual, and Edgar C. Fowler, superintendent of agents for 
the State Mutual Life, were the guests of honor at the May 
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meeting of the Rhode Island association. Following the 
dinner, Mr. Bristol and Mr. Fowler addressed the association, 
after which there was a general discussion on the subject 0 
‘Part-Time and Brokerage Business.” It was decided to hold 
an athletic field meet in June. 
| In the course of his remarks Mr. Bristol said, in part: 
' “Why do we have trouble in getting new agents and in 
making men stick? Because life insurance men do not get 
‘life insurance commissions. The business of life insurance 
will never be at its best until life insurance commissions are 
paid to life insurance men only. The promising new agent 
‘is rare. He must have a moral nature with a strong love of 
truth; he’ must have energy, executive qualities and a great 
\eapacity to absor) knowledge. 
“Life insurance is a business and not a profession. Many 
| men possessing these qualities are discouraged and cease the 
|business because it tolerates and even goes so far as to en- 
| courage the evil practises of part-timeism and brokerage busi- 
}ness. One good new agent is worth more than all the helpers 
jin the United States. The present practise of writing insur- 
‘ance tends to sift out the honest and retain the undesirable 
class of solicitors. We must combat the system of appointing 
fagents for a day. As long as we have part-time men and 
helpers there will be rebating, because the way is opened by 
which the transaction may be covered. Many men would 
not think of rebating if there were no competition with part- 
‘time and helperism. The system is vicious; in fact, it enables 
ta inefficient life insurance man to make a good, though 
absolutely fictitious, record in producing new business. My 
agency will accept applications from men who are giving their 
whole time to the Northwestern only and are licensed agents 
of the company. Last year one of them averaged eight calls 
a day and earned a little over $5 per call. The part-time 
jman and the broker make no calls. What he gets in com- 
‘missions really comes out of the bona-fide agent who calls. 
“All real agents are striving to become experts in life insur- 
ance, but what is the use of experts if part-time men get the 
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business? Policies are kept in force by the regular agents. 
They are generally paid renewals primarily to keep the policy 
in force. One other than the regular agent has no particular 
interest in keeping the policy in force—in fact, does not know 
how. 

“The general agent of to-day should have capital, so as to 
be able to develop men in the small town and country as well 
as in the city. There is enough business in the small town 
and country to keep a whole-time man busy, if he is properly 
trained and assisted by the general agent. Agency protection 
has always built up the business and made it profitable for the 
regular agents as well as the general agent. Part-time bro- 
kerage business always means a one-man agency, because the 
whole-time agent cannot make a living under the system. 

“New York, Michigan, Illinois, Maryland and Connecticut 
have enacted a law voiding any contract taken with a rebate. 
This is a real step toward protection, but we do not want, or 
need, governmental control of life insurance in this country. 
All general agents should stand together and make public the 
fact that no business will be accepted from part-time men. 
The sales in every line of business except life insurance are 
protected. We should clothe the life insurance man with a 
mantle of protection at least as secure as that borne by the 
agent for a certain brand of whiskey.” 

Mr. Fowler discussed a number of subjects, but dwelt par- 
ticularly on the institutional advertising campaign. He 
claimed there are legitimate part-time agents, and stated that 
in his opinion any movement to escape the income tax would 
increase the possibilities of the movement for government 
control of insurance. “Institutional advertising,” said Mr. 
Fowler, “should be paid for by the underwriters’ associations, 
by the agents themselves, and not by the companies. If the 
advertising is going to do any good it will greatly benefit the 
agent in increasing his sales. The companies are doing all 
they can to lower the cost of insurance to their policyholders 
and we should not load them with an additional expense. 


“T thoroughly agree with Mr. Bristol’s arguments as ap- 
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plied to the helper and the broker, but there is a legitimate 
part-time man. Mr. Bristol’s idea may mean success with 
one man and utter failure in the hands of another. The gen- 
eral agent of moderate means necessarily is handicapped in 
securing agents. Many of our most successful managers and 
agents began their careers as part-time men, and there is no 
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~ “Do not dodge the income tax. A ‘great mass of people, 


T believe, do not know how much many life insurance men 
‘make. If they find out that you are evading this tax, which 
js a fair and just one, it will surely tend toward governmental 
‘control of insurance. The life insurance man must always 
‘stand in the community as a model of honesty and truthful- 
“ness. 

“Get every man with a rate-book into the underwriters’ 
‘association; it is bound to make a better man of him, and— 
'even go so far as to pay his dues, if he cannot. The associa- 
‘tion stands for high ideals and every man with a rate-book 
‘should give it his hearty support.” 


Richmond. 


At a meeting of the Richmond association, held on the Ist 
inst., plans were discussed for holding a State conference of 
life underwriters at Richmond in September. It seemed tc 
be the consensus of opinion that a gathering of this character 
would impress upon the members of the various State asso- 
ciations the desirability of attending the annual convention in 
Cincinnati. A committee consisting of A. O. Swink, chair- 
(man; Neil D. Sills and W. D. Allen, was named to confer 
‘with committees from other associations in the State, relative 
‘to the project. As to whether or not the Richmond associa- 
tion is to make an effort to secure the 1916 convention of the 
National Association was left to the executive committee. T. 
A. Cary, representing the Richmond association on the Na- 
tional Executive Committee, reported upon the plans of the 
Committee on Education and Conservation as outlined at the 
‘mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee. 


Rochester. 


A movement for the continuance of the health classes for 
‘women, which were undertaken last winter by the Rochester 
Board of Education, at the suggestion of the Women’s Edu- 
(cational and Industrial Union, was endorsed in resolutions 
that were sent to the Mayor and the Board of Education by 
the Rochester Life Underwriters’ Association. This action 
| was taken at the May meeting of that body. 
| A. V. Smith, chairman of the Committee on Advertising, 
delivered a report and urged the association to heartily sup- 
port the institutional advertising campaign of the National 
Association. Herbert R. Lewis, a member of the National 
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Executive Committee, fully explained the plans for raising 
the proposed fund. 

Miss M. E. Bingeman, a representative of the Women’s 
Educational and Industrial Union, urged the support of the 
association in popularizing the health education for adults 
movement, which is being carried on in Rochester. 


St. Louis. 

Money talks—and the St. Louis Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation are certainly showing themselves capable of saying 
a good deal on the question of education and conservation 
by proposing not only to agree to the proposition of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters that they subscribe 
five cents per $1,000 of paid-for business, but that they raise 
this fund to one based on 25 cents per $1,000 of paid-for 
business. 

Six thousand five hundred dollars is the sum that compe- 
tent advertising authorities thought necessary to properly 
cover the St. Louis territory for year’s campaign, and did 
St. Louis balk—did they say “It can’t be done’? They did 
not. Down in Missouri the new spirit is “We'll show you” 
instead of “Show me.” And so one of the members of the 
committee on education and conservation, William King, a 
great believer personally in publicity to “sell the goods,’ went 
to work and pledged five of the leading agencies in one day’s 
canvass to subscribe over $2,300 of the necessary $6,500. 

This was reported at the meeting of the association, and 
that night five more agencies came in, or at least promised to 
come in. Then the committee on education and conservation 
got together and put in a day’s campaign which resulted in 
several more agencies coming into line. 

To date, there has practically been but one agency which 
does not contemplate being in this movement, and out of 
the members already seen, which comprise about one-third of 
the total agencies represented in the association, 14 agencies 
have subscribed about $4,200 of the $6,500 proposed; so it 
can well be seen that this campaign is a certainty and St. 
Louis will certainly be right on the map where everybody 
will see it, from an insurance standpoint. There is another 
big thing which is going on down in Missouri, too, and that 
is the fact that even though the general agencies are respond- 
ing nobly to this co-operative movement, the special agents 
want to be in on the good work, too, and so arrangements 
are being made which will not interfere with the big idea 
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to allow every special who wants to contribute to come in 
on the plan on a subscription basis. 

At the last meeting of the St. Louis Association Presi- 
dent DeBoer of the National Life of Vermont was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and dealt particularly with the improvements 
in life insurance contracts and the history of life insurance. 

It is significant at this time to call attention to the fact 
that the St. Louis association is now near the 200 mark in 
membership and under the aggressive leadership of F. B. 
Patton is doing noble work. 

The education and conservation committee consists of W. 
H. Bloomer, William King, W. H. Herrick, R. L. Morton 
and John R. Baird, and from the fact that the St. Louis 
association has from one to three columns of live insurance 
matter in the reading columns of the St. Louis Republic and 
Globe-Democrat every Sunday it can well be assumed that 
this committee is showing what can be done in the education 
and conservation field by being on the job. 

“The greatest thing in the world!” will, under the leader- 
ship of such associations as are at St. Louis, be a household 
word in the near future, beyond a doubt. 


San Francisco. 


The regular May meeting of the San Francisco association 
was held at the Hotel Stewart with more than thirty mem- 
bers and guests in attendance. President W. H. Matson was 
confined to his home by illness and W. L. Hathaway, man- 
ager of the Mutual Life, presided during the session. Four 
new members were admitted. It was decided to postpone un- 
til the next meeting the amendment to the by-laws reducing 
the membership dues from $12 to $6 per year. It is proposed 
to offset the reduction of dues by the members paying for 
their dinners individually when attending the meetings, in- 
stead of defraying the expenses from the association’s treas- 
ury. 

F. W. Kellogg, of the San Francisco Call and Post, in a 
brief address, told his audience of the life insurance publicity 
campaign which his paper is now conducting. This plan was 
unanimously endorsed in a resolution adopted at the meet- 
ing. There was also a discussion on a proposed insurance 
club to entertain insurance visitors during 1915. 


Syracuse. 


At the regular May meeting of the Syracuse association 
Henry Phillips, member of the national executive committee, 
gave a report of the mid-year meeting of that committee. Fol- 
lowing Mr. Phillips’ report there was a general discussion on 
the institutional advertising campaign. Enthusiastic interest 
was shown in the proposition, and after the plan was thor- 
oughly understood the association went on record as approv- 
ing it, and immediately placed the entire matter in the hands 
of the regular committee on education and publicity, of which 
kK. A. Luther is chairman. The following new members were 
admitted: B. G. Britcher, Prudential; T. J. Scannell, John 
Hancock; C. E. De Long, Mutual Benelith Baers Riad) 
Germania. 





*New Life *Total Life Accident Prem’n 
Year Insiirance. Insurance. Collections. 
1908...... $17,820,609 $100,593,679 $835,181 
1909S Saen 18,232,323 107,245,105 1,007,370 
1910. .45 17,986,641 113,882,634 1,276,820 
1911s. 19,702,114 122,514,447 1,515,622 
19128 cee 22,378,787 133,309,014 1,739,392 
LOS ete 24,088,667 145,040,193 1,944,836 


*Paid-for business, 





“Hitch Your Wagon to a Star” 


Translated from Emerson to insurance language means tie up with 
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The dues of the associate members were reduced from 
$3 to $2 and the date of the annual meeting of the association 
was changed to January instead of November. 

Tacoma. 

The monthly ee of the Tacoma association was held 
Monday evening, May 25, at the Commercial Club rooms, 
Several months "az0 the association instituted the plan of 
having the different companies’ representatives arrange the 
programs. This meeting was held under the auspices of 
the Northwestern Mutual, and Wm. Peterson, president of 
the association, presided. 

In point of attendance and enthusiasm this was one of the 
most successful meetings ever held by the Tacoma associa- 
tion. A number of very able speakers were on the program 
and gave brilliant and entertaining addresses. W. D. Mead, 
president of the Puget Sound association, made a short talk, 
and explained the work the Seattle association is doing along 
the lines of newspaper publicity. 

CC. L. Palmer, of Seattle, an old experieneen insurance man 
and- journalist, gave an interesting talk on the ethics of the 
insurance profession, and he was followed by Mr. Burt, of 
Seattle, who told of the fine work the association was doing 
in Seattle. He pointed out in a convincing way that the 
metiods of soliciting had been greatly improved; that there 
was harmony and good fellowship prevailing among the 
agents, and that the general public had a much higher regard 
for the insurance men since the organization of the Puget 
Sound association. 

Thos. A, Garrigues, general agent for the Northwestern 
Mutual, gave a very interesting and highly instructive ad- 
dress. His plea was for upholding the dignity of the in- 
surance profession and for presenting the proposition in a 
terse, lucid and business-like way to the prospect. He cau- 
tioned the younger men against talking “over the heads” of 
the prospects, and using terms that would not be understood 
readily. He interposed his remarks by personal reminis- 
cences, and possessing a remarkable memory, he was able 
to illustrate his points by giving experiences of his own when 
starting in the insurance business. 

Kk. N. Aldredge, of the Reliance Life, was elected to mem- 
bership in the association. 

Texas. 

At the regular annual meeting of the Texas association, held. 
at Dallas on May 30, the old officers were re-elected to serve 
for another year. However, A. C. Bigger, secretary and treas- 
urer, was compelled to ask the association to relieve him 
from serving in that capacity for another year. Mr. Bigger’s 
resignation was accepted with regret, as he has been one of 
the most aggressive spirits of the association movement in 
Texas. Henry Camp Harris, northern Texas manager ‘of the 
Reliance Life, was elected to succeed him. The secretary's 
report showed an active and associate membership of 208, 
with six additional members elected at the meeting, and a 
number of applications were in the hands of the membership — 
committee. 


Cash Admitted Act. to Exp. Aver. Int 
Income. Assets. Mortality. Earned. 
$5,633,124 $16,100,073 58.96% 5.16% 
6,164,528 18,429,204 53.50% 5.24% 
6,750,765 20,765,188 63.90% 5.65% 
7,445,494 23,363,286 56.85% 5.81% 
8,199,096 26,243,005 62.28% 6.05% 
9,079,865 29,338,151 66.47% 6.15% 
CALIFORNIA : 
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The association has started off its second year’s work under 
most favorable conditions. President Orville Thorp, in re- 
viewing the work accomplished during the past year, stated, 
in part: 

“Our association has done some great work during the past 
year, and no doubt its work for the coming year will be 
marked by even greater progress than in the past. It was 
started under most adverse conditions. Irregularities of many 
forms were being practised all over the State most freely. 
The rebater, the twister, the embezzler and the all-around 
crook were operating more or less through nearly every life 
insurance agency in Texas. The laws of our State relative 
to rebating, misrepresenting or twisting business, or embez- 
zling company’s funds, when enforced, are most complete. 
Unfortunately for the life insurance fraternity, in the minds 
of most people these laws were more or less dead letters. 
The fact that the laws had not been stringently enforced led 
agents to disregard them. Almost immediately after our 
association was organized the officers and executive com- 
mittee set about to correct, if possible, these destructive evils, 
knowing that by so doing they would render a great service 
to the life insurance fraternity and a greater service to the 
insuring public. It was, therefore, proposed to raise a fund 
by assessing the various general agents and companies that 
were members of the association and use this fund to assist, 
especially, the county attorneys throughout Texas in vigor- 

' ously prosecuting those who violate the life insurance laws 
| of our State. 

: “We have 18 home companies and 20 foreign companies 
which are now identified with the association. Out of the 
88 companies that are represented in the association 24 con- 
tributed to the fund. Five cases of embezzlement have been 
run down and the agents indicted. One of them has been 
tried and sentenced and is behind the bars. The others are 












$10,000 Ordinary Life, Age 40. 
ISSUED 1911, PREMIUM $315.50 
















Dividend at end of First Year.............. 
Reducing net cost for first year to......... $254.00 
Dividend at end of Second Year ......... $63.90 
Reducing net cost for second year fo...... $251.60 
Dividend at end of Third Year............ $66.50 
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“That’s the policy I’ve been looking for” 


—said a big Life Insurance man when he 
saw the sample policy shown here. 


We have an excellent proposition for progressive in- 
surance men. 
President, or Allan Waters, Supt. of Agents. 


The Ginion Central Life Insurance Company 


OF CINCINNATI 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


TELEPHONE 983 BRYANT 






in jail or out on bond pending their trials. Three or four 
different cases of rebating have been unearthed and the agents 
indicted. Other cases are still being considered. The insur- 
ance press has given a great deal of publicity to the work of 
our association, and most favorable comments have been made 
on the aggressive and determined policy which our associa- 
tion adopted in its efforts to clear away the driftwood and 
eliminate from the insurance fraternity those disturbing and 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHEE 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 





“‘With dividends and a low net premium 
rate like that, backed by the Union Cen- 
tral’s good name, I don’t see how the 
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business can get away from me.’ 






Write for it. Address Jesse R. Clark, 
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demoralizing factors with which we have all had to contend. 

“As a result of the vigorous campaign which our association 
has waged, in its efforts to controi and exterminate the evils 
above referred to, the life insurance fraternity of Texas has 
been greatly benefited. Agents now understand that it is 
against the law to rebate premiums, and that it is against 
the law to solicit insurance without license. Agents now have 
a most wholesome respect for the insurance laws of Texas, 
and anyone who contemplates violating any phase of the law 
would better get a through ticket to another State before he 
commits the act. 

“The campaign which our association has been compelled to 
wage during its first year’s work has been most unpleasant, 
however, it seemed that this work had to be done in order to 
lay the foundation for a greater work for our association in 
the future. The association has a great work to perform, and 
in the fulfilling of its mission, it benefits the agents in the 
field, the general agents, the companies, and last but not least, 
the insuring public.” 

Topeka. 


The regular meeting of the Topeka association was held on 
May 18. Resolutions of condolence were adopted on the death 
of the late E. W. Thompson, who until his death, was a promi- 
nent member of the association. 


West Virginia. 


The regular May meeting of the West Virginia association 
was held at Wheeling, on the 16th of that month. Paul M. 
Smith, representing the Northwestern, at Parkersburg, and 
Herbert L. Smith, representing the same company at the 
same place,.were admitted to membership. The meeting was 
given over entirely to a discussion of the institutional ad- 
vertising campaign, but action was deferred until the meeting 
to be held this month. A specia! committee will make report 
upon a definite program, with regard to local as well as to 
the national campaign. 


Prudential 
Policies 
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satisfy. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


FORREST F, DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Steck Company by the State of New Jerscy. 
eee 


A Big First Quarter! 


January, february and March each far 
exceeded in new business the same 
months in 1913. And this first quarter 
rolled up the biggest total of any first 
quarter in the Company’s history. Rea- 
sons: Up-to-date policy contracts, low 
net cost, Company’s reputation, satisfied 
and prosperous representatives. Have 
you met the Massachusetts Mutual in 
competition? Would you like to meet it 
as one of its representatives? 


Occasionally we have a general agency 
opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Mass. 


ATNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 

Company cover a wider range and 

provide greater benefits than others, 

and are therefore easiest to sell. 
6 
Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis-~ 


factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad- 
dress: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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“TWENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF BIRTH OF NATIONAL ASSOCIATION TO 
BE OBSERVED SEPTEMBER 15, 16 AND 17 AT CINCINNATI. 


POSSIBLE FOR A LARGER NUMBER OF DELEGATES TO ATTEND A CONVENTION IN THAT 
CITY IN LESS TIME AND AT LESS AVERAGE EXPENSE THAN ANY 
OTHER CITY IN THE UNITED STATES. 





‘Favorable Location and Two Big Problems—Taxation and the Education and Conservation 
Propaganda Assure Large Attendance—Plans for Social Features and Outline 
of Salient Features of Program. 


‘located. 





‘The Convention Committee of the Cincinnati association 
is beginning to realize that the Twenty-fifth Annual Conven- 
tion, which will be held in that city under the auspices of 
the local association on September 15, 16 and 17, will be a 
bigger proposition than they at first anticipated. Regard- 


‘less of the fact that it is the twenty-fifth anniversary of 


the National Association, Cincinnati is most favorably 
In fact, it is possible for a larger number of con- 


| yention delegates to attend a meeting in Cincinnati at less 


lar, surpassed all previous records. 


/ 


; 


time and less average expense than any other city in the 
United States. Cincinnati is located about 100 miles from 
the center of population and within a night’s ride of all the 
principal cities in the Central States, as well as many 
Southern and Eastern cities. Within twenty hours, all the 
Atlantic seaboard and Western prairies can be reached. 
Within twenty-four hours live 65,000,000 people and Cincin- 
nati is the terminal point of 200,000 miles of first-class rail- 
roads. 
Two Big Problems. 


The attendance at the national conventions has been 
steadily increasing from year to year and it is more than 
probable that the Cincinnati gathering will eclipse the at- 
tendance at Atlantic City, which convention, in this particu- 
It is not due entirely to 
Cincinnati’s favorable location; the two big problems before 
the National Association, Taxation and the Education and 
the Conservation Campaign of Institutional Advertising are 
in themselves sufficient to guarantee a representative body of 
underwriters from all parts of the country. 

The executive committee will hold a meeting on the after- 
noon of September 14 at the Hotel Gibson, which hotel will 
be the official headquarters of that committee. Arrange- 
ments have also been completed whereby all the regular 
sessions of the committee will be held in the convention hall 
of the Gibson. The two principal hotels are the Hotel Gib- 
son and the Hotel Sinton and the rates are the same at both 


“hotels—room with bath or shower, one to a room, $2.50 per 


feet of the ‘Hotel Gibson. 


$1 per day upwards. 


day and upwards, two to a room, twin beds, $2 each per 
day and upwards. The Sinton Hotel is located within 100 
The Hotel Metropole is located 
one block from the Hotel Gibson and rooms can be had for 
There are other hotels located in the 


_ Vicinity at the same rate. 


; 





/ ply them with credentials. 
/ been furnished the secretary of all local associations. 


Delegates and alternates should see to it that the secre- 
taries or proper officers of their respective associations sup- 
Blanks for this purpose have 
Dele- 


gates and alternates, upon arriving at Cincinnati, should 


present these credentials at the registration booth, which 
will be found on the mezzanine floor of the Hotel Gibson. 

As in previous years, it is the desire of the officers of the 
National Association and the officers of the Cincinnati asso- 
ciation that no private luncheons or entertainments be 
planned or-attended by association men which will, in any 
way, interfere with the sessions of the convention. It is 
particularly desired that there shall be no, company meetings 
during the convention sessions, as Friday, September 18, has 
been reserved for such meetings. 

The topic for the prize essay contest is “Women’s Inter- 
est and Influence in Life Insurance.” The rules for the 
contest may be obtained from secretaries of local associa- 
tions or they may be found in the June number of Lire 
AssocraTIon News. 

The Entertainment Committee of the Cincinnati associa- 
tion has made ample provision for social features. On the 
afternoon of September 15 there will be a luncheon to all 
visiting ladies, either at the Zoological Garden or Country 
Club. In the evening of that day there will be a reception 
and dance either at the Hotel Gibson or the Hotel Sinton. 
Immediately following the afternoon session on the 16th, 
there will be a boat ride on the Ohio River and supper will 
be served on board. The annual banquet will be held at 
the Hotel Gibson in the evening of the 17th, and every 
delegate and alternate and every visiting guest should. plan 
to attend this closing feature. As usual, the ladies will be 
admitted and made welcome. 


An Ideal Convention City. 

With the warm hospitality of the South, to which it is a 
natural gateway, combining all the facilities of a modern 
municipality with the charm of an old world city, picturesque, 
progressive and interesting always—Cincinnati approaches 
the ideal as a convention city. Indeed, in the past few years 
it has steadily increased in importance as a convention cen- 
ter. Within one year 100,000 convention visitors have passed 
through ‘Cincinnati’s gates, and it is the proud boast of 
the city that all of these went away happy and pleased with 
the treatment they received. 

With its own railroad, the Cincinnati Southern, operated 
by the Queen and Crescent in connection with the Southern 
Railroad, the Louisville & Nashville and the Illinois Cen- 
tral, Cincinnati is connected with nearly every town and city 
in the South. To the east there are six trunk lines—Big 
Four Division of the New York Central, connecting New 
York and Boston, the Erie and Pennsylvania from New 
York, Baltimore & Ohio from New York and Baltimore, 
Chesapeake & Ohio from New York and Newport News, 
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and the Norfolk & Western from Norfolk, Va. From the 
west come the trunk lines of the Big Four and Baltimore 
& Ohio, with connections with other lines. Cincinnati 1s 
connected with Chicago and the Northwest by the Big Four, 
Pennsylvania, Chesapeake & Ohio, and C, H. & D. roads. 
Other lines reach Cleveland, Detroit, Toledo and other points 
in the region of the Great Lakes. 

The annual convention of the National Association has 
grown to be the most important event of the life insurance 
world. At the foundation of all its proceedings is the 
twentieth century idea of service. Service implies knowl- 
edge, efficiency, inspiration, enthusiasm and power. The pro- 
gram is purposeful and dynamic and has been arranged with 
the special intention of developing these qualities. To at- 
tend the annual convention is the best means to be abreast 
with the present day life insurance. 

Service sometimes demands a temporary sacrifice of time 
and money; both, however, following an immutable law of 
nature in any good cause, multiply in direct proportion as 
they are unselfishly spent. To be something you must give 
something. Difficult problems are diagnosed and dissected 
by acknowledged experts in the greatest clinic of the present 
day ; in the lexicon of the convention, there is no word spelt 
s-e-c-r-e-t. It is well worth while to join in The Big Brother 
Movement in Life Insurance. 

One important point that should not be overlooked by 
those who expect to attend the gathering is the matter ot 
hotel reservations. Applications should be made at once 
and should be addressed to Millard ‘W. Mack, Traction 
Building, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The following constitute some of the principal features 
of the Convention Program: 


FIRST DAY. 
Tuesday, September 15, 1914. 


Morning Session, 10 o’clock sharp. 
Invocation. 
Addresses of Welcome— 
Mr. John L. Shuff, President Cincinnati Life Under- 
writers’ Association. 
Mr. Jesse R. Clark, President Union Central Life Insur- 
ance Company. 
Roll Call of Delegates. 
Reading of Minutes of Previous Convention. 
Reading of Special Communications. 
President’s Address. 
Vice-Presidents’ Addresses. 
Secretary’s Reports. 
Treasurer’s Report. 
Executive Committee Report. 
Announcements. 


Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock. 
Address— 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insurance and Com- 
merce, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, 
University of Pennsylvania: “Life Insurance Edu- 
cation,” 

Report of Committee on Education and Conservation— 

Mr. Warren M. Horner, Chairman. 


Five Minute Talks— 


“Work Accomplished by Local Associations.” 
(a) Education. 
(b) Publicity. 
Questions from the floor. 
Action on Executive Committee’s Recommendations. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 


SECOND DAY. 
Wednesday, September 16, 1914. 


Morning Session, 10 o’clock. 
Address— 


Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman, Member United States Sen- 
ate from Illinois: “The Taxation of Life Insurance.” 


Report of Committee on Taxation— 
Mr. Edward A. Woods, Chairman. 





Discussion of Five Minute Topics— 

Mr. Hubert H. Ward, Manager Pacific Northwest, Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co., Portland, Ore., Chairman: 
“Necessity for Action in Matters of Insurance Legis- 
lation by Life Underwriters’ Associations.” 


Announcement and Reading of Prize Essays— 
“Women’s Interest and Influence in Life Insurance.” 

Presentation of Calef Loving Cup and Medal. 

Presentation of Ben Williams Vase. 

New Business. 


Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock. 


Discussion of Five Minute Topics— 
Mr. Hubert H. Ward, Chairman. 
1. “Agency System.” 
(a) Standards of Qualification for Agents. 
(b) The Training of Agents. 
(c) Proper Service to Policyholders. 
(d) Time Accountability and Systematic Reports, 


2. “Utilizing Life Insurance for Charitable and Philan- 
thropic Bequests.” 
(a) Educational Institutions. 
(b) Religious Organizations, 
(c) Charities. 
New Business. - 
Presentation of Resolutions or Other Business to Be Re- 
ferred Under the Rules to the Executive Committee. 
Meeting of Nominating Committee, Hotel Gibson, 10 p. m. 


THIRD DAY. 
Thursday, September 17, 1914. 
Morning Session, 10 o’clock. 


Report of Executive Committee. 
Address— 5; 
(Name and subject to be announced later.) 
Five Minute Topics— 
Mr. Hubert H. Ward, Chairman: “Business Insurance.” 
Discussion to be led by Mr. Lawrence C. Woods, 
Assistant Manager, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
at Pittsburgh, Pa., who will be given twenty minutes, 
after which the five minute discussion of the topic 
will prevail. 
Announcements. 


Afternoon Session, 2 o’clock. 


Ten Minute Reports on— 

“The Northwest Insurance Congress,’ Malcolm Hughes, 
Seattle, Wash. 

“The New England Congress,” 


Clarence C. Miller, 
Boston, Mass. 


Awarding of Trophies— 


The Edwards Membership Trophy. 
The Whittington Delegates’ Trophy. 
The Waite Attendance Trophy. 
Selection of Place for Holding Convention in 1915. 
Report of Nominating Committee. 
Election and Installation of Officers. 
Unfinished Business. 
Adjournment. 


The following appointments of delegates. and alternates 
have been reported to the corresponding secretary. 


Baltimore. 


Delegates.—Frederick A. Savage, New England Mutual 
Life; Jonathan K. Voshell, Metropolitan Life; Alfred G. 
Goodrich, National Life; Edwin W. Heisse, Aetna “Life; 
Francis S. Biggs, Massachusetts Mutual; Charles T. Thur 
man, Mutual Benefit Life; Frank H. Wheaton, Union Cen 
tral Life. 

Aiternates—Marcellus H. Goodrich, National Life; Rir 
dolph G. Schaffter, Metropolitan Life; C. E. Kregloe, Stim 
Life Assurance; George H. Bahlke, Metropolitan; E. Gris 
wold Thelin, Prudential; Franklin G. Allen, Connecticut 
Mutual; Laurence M. Miller, Northwestern Mutual. 
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a Boston. 
| Delegates—Percy V. Baldwin, Travelers; Seldon D. Bart- 
lett, Metropolitan; Gilbert C. Brown, Jr., National; William 
_M. Bunting, Penn Mutual; Ashton F. Carter, Northwestern; 
Louis Cranston, Prudential; (Charles E. Fish, Phoenix; 
Charles F. Flood, New England; Leon F. Foss, Berkshire ; 
| Charles W. Gammons, National; Franklin W. Ganse, Colum- 
_bian; Floyd E. DeGroat, Mutual Benefit; F. E. A. Goodwin, 
Northwestern; J. Everett Hicks, Union Mutual; William H. 
Hodgkin, Berkshire; Tames H. Lake, Equitable; T. Howard 
Lewis, Mutual Life; Frank C. Mann, Prudential; Clarence 
“©. Miller, National; Fred C. Sanborn, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Elmer E. Silver, Union Central; Frank H. Stratton, 
Equitable; Vernon B. Swett, Provident Life; Walter L. 
“ Tougas, Union Central; Gen. Jas. G. White, Travelers. 

Alternates—Lloyd K. Allen, Union Central; Frank L. Arm- 

strong, Standard Publishing Co.; Edward §. Barker, State 
Mutual; Richard W. Buntin, New England; Charles S. Burke, 
Connecticut General; Albert H. Curtis, New England; Harry 
-G. Dixon, John Hancock; Clinton A. Ferguson, United 
States; David Foster, New York Life; Charles C. Gilman, 
National; Harry N. Haven, Phoenix; Charles Hume, Penn 
Mutual; William H. Jaquith, 2d, Massachusetts Mutual; J. 
(E. D. Jones, Equitable; Earl G. Manning, Provident Life; 
Edward Marsh, John Hancock; Henry R. Nash, Union Cen- 
tral: H. C. Staples, New England; F. A. B. Stanton, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; H. A. Stevens, Northwestern; J. Parker 
Swett, State Mutual; Charles E. Townsend, Equitable; 
William T. Trull, Aetna; John A. Voodry, Mutual Benefit; 
‘Richard O. Walter, Equitable. 
Colorado. 

Delegates-—W. W. Booth, manager, Equitable; J. Stanley 
‘Edwards, manager, Aetna Life; M. G. Hodnett, manager, 
‘Union Central Life; C. J. Dean, superintendent, Reliance 

| Life; Jesse M. Wheelock, general agent, Northwestern Mu- 
‘tual Life. 

Alternates—J. A. Culbreath, manager, Northwestern Na- 
tional Life; J. T. Allen, general agent, Kansas City Life; 
O. C. Watson, manager, Mutual Life; A. C. Salle, manager, 
Prudential Insurance Company of America; Meyer Harrison, 
general agent, Penn Mutual Life. 

Delaware. 

 Delegates—James F. Price, New: England Mutual; 
William W. Knox, Penn Mutual; Charles B. Palmer, National 

Life; Jeremiah McDonagh, Equitable of Washington; Frank 
Sheppard, Provident Life and Trust. 

Alternates—Arthur W. Swasts, Mutual Life; C. A. Hig- 

‘gins, Equitable of Washington; F. C. Hughes, Mutual Bene- 
fit; Aubrey Vandever, Mutual Life; W. T. Batchelder, Equit- 
able of New York. 
Hudson Valley. 
Mgicsates—John H. Quinlan, Northwestern Mutual Life; 
M. T. Donohue, Metropolitan Life; Edwin J. Webb, Trav- 


‘elers; Walter R. Gilbert, Mutual Life; J. E. Mahar, Pru- 
dential Life. 
Alternate—W. B. Phelps. 
Northern Indiana. 
Delegates—Ernest A. Crane, Northwestern Mutual; 


‘Charles B. Fitch, National Vermont; 
Life; James F. Conway, Metropolitan; 
‘Central. 

Alternates—Stuart K. King, Mutual Benefit; Timothy F. 
Kerby, Equitable Life Assurance Society; Norton N. Fisher, 
Mutual Life of New York; Julian F. Franke, Penn Mutual ; 
William P. Cooper, New Vork Life. 

; Kansas City. 

Delegates—M. F. Belisle, American Central; G. A. Lock, 
Fidelity Mutual; A. D. Bonnifield, Union Central; W. J. 
Cardwell, Mutual Benefit; L. A. Ellis, Provident Life and 
Trust; E. W. Poindexter, Northwestern Mutual. 

Alternates.—R. J. Lyddane, Equitable, New York; A. W. 
Hartstone, Union Mutual; A. P. Osborne, Royal Union 
‘Mutual; J. R. Gant, Home Life, New York; C. L. Scott, 
‘Massachusetts Mutual: C. L. Barbee, Equitable of Iowa. 


Charles W. Orr, Aetna 
We P= Hart, Union 


| 
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Knoxville. 

Delegates—Wm. B. Henderon, Union Central Life; J. N. 
Ellis, Volunteer State Life; T. S. McKinney, New York 
Life; Elihu Anderson, Metropolitan; J. Ed. Lutz, Travelers 
Insurance Co.; Geo, F. Harrison, Aetna Life Insurance Co. 

Alternates——Fred. S, Shanton, Union Central Life; Allan 
Watson, ‘(Home Life of New York; D. M. Shepard, Home 
Life of ‘New York; Joseph W. Prevost, Mutual Life of 
New York; E. R. Lutz, Travelers Insurance Co.; H. H. 
Ward, Mid-Continent Insurance Co. 


Lima, Ohio. 


Delegates—Harry S. Burke, State Mutual of Massachu- 
setts; ‘Ee0CS Paurot, Provident Lite and) Drust: “A. 2D. 
‘Hildreth, Prudential; O. N. Young, Ohio State Life; Ril. T 


Baker, Union Central; Wm. T. Feely, member Executive 

Committee of National Association, Union Central. 
Alternates—James E. Sullivan, Penn Mutual; J. P. King, 

Mutual Benefit; A. S. \Creps, Massachusetts Mutual; Darwin 


Crossman, ‘Cleveland Life; Wm. Froning, Gem City Life. 
Lincoln. ‘ 
Delegates.M. L. Palmer, Aetna; J. R. Moyer, Northwest- 


(Edmiston, Union Central; Geo. S. Davies, Met- 
J. H. Mockett, Jr., Midwest. 

Alternates. —H. W. Noble, New England; H. H. Lough- 
bridge, Equitable of Iowa; N. H. ‘Gardner, State Life, In- 
diana; J. A. Cravens, Kansas City Life; J. T. Wilcox, Con- 


necticut Mutual. 


ern; AJR. 
ropolitan ; 


Louisville. 


Delegates—W. W. Dennis, Mutual Benefit; A. W. Finley, 
Penn Mutual; W. H. Harrison, Fidelity Mutual; W. L. Mc- 
Pheeters, Massachusetts Mutual; A. L. Noe, State Mutual ; 
W. B. Pace, Manhattan; I. L. Rousseau, Union Central. 

Alternates.—L. L. Anderson, Connecticut Mutual; C. A. 
Cravens, National of Vermont; P. H. Hoge, Prudential; J. 
G. Morey, Pheenix Mutual; H. D. Rodman, Northwestern; 
Robin 'C. Ware, Metropolitan; J. E. Williams, Mutual Life. 


North Dakota. 

Delegates.—J. Frank Treat, Germania Life Insurance Co. ; 
John ‘C. Whitney, Mutual Life of New nore Wilbur Law- 
rence, Manhattan Life; Joseph P. Graber, U. Annuity and 
Life Insurance Co.; Arthur F, Colwell, Union sam Life. 


Oregon. 


Ward, Pacific Mutual; Wm. Goldman, 
S. P. Lackwood, 


Delegates—H. H. 
Manhattan; D. C. Herrin, Union Central; 


Columbia Life and Trust; A. D, Katz, Mutual; J. H. Gray, 
Germania; H. C. Fetsch, Pacific Mutual. 
Alternates—A. S. Rathwell, Mutual Benefit; A. T. Bon- 


Wm. F. Sitz, Columbia Life and Trust; 
C. L. Weidler, Penn Mutual; H. S. Raker, Northwestern; C. 
‘Cc. Wentz, Connecticut Mutual; T. H. McAllis, Union Mutual. 
South Carolina. 


Delegates.—Fred. J. Parham, Florida Life; J. C. Dilling- 
ham, Mutual Benefit of New Jersey; C. 'C. Edwards, Aetna 
Life; William A. Hantske, Metropolitan Life; Marion Rich, 
Missouri ‘State Life; J. Olin Horne, Union Central Life; M. 
M. Mattison, Mutual Benefit Life, National Committeeman. 

Alternates—Wnm. R. Hough, Mutual Life of New York; 
C. H. Parks, Florida Life; R. 'H. Ferguson, Prudential Life; 
W. M. Carter, Germania Life; James M. Moss, Mutual Life 
of New York; E. P. Guorard, Penn Mutual Life. 

Syracuse. 


Delegates —K. A. Luther, Aetna; 
cock; H. B. Husted, State Mutual; F. H. Hale, Travelers; 
(Oe a Behm, Massachusetts Mutual; C. T. Brockway, North- 
western; Henry Phillips, Northwestern; F. P. Allen, Equit- 
able. 

Alternates—W. G. Marot, Equitable; J. R. Williams, 
Prudential; J. F. O'Donnell, Fidelity Mutual; G. B. Petrie,. 
Germania; C. S. Burrows, John Hancock; P. L. Ryan, 
Mutual Life; E. E. Clark, Mutual Life; H. E. Johnson, Mu- 
tual Life. 


ney, Metropolitan ; 


E. E. Rust, John Han- 
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West Virginia. 


Delegates——H. M. Kimberland, Union Central; Geo. C; 
Crook, Metropolitan Life; H. M. Taylor, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Geo. Baird, Mutual Life; T. B. Sweeney, Equitable; J. 
E. O’Brien, Prudential. 

Alternates—H. A. Vidal, National; J. P. Hanley, Penn 
Mutual: C. A. Kesselring, Metropolitan; Thos. S. Meek, 
George Washington; C. A. Vaden, Prudential; F. E. Arm- 
bruster, New York. 

Grand Rapids. 


Delegates—J. A. Bassford, Mutual Life; Ned Bowers, Ger: 
mania: R. S. Lillibridge, Mutual Life of New York; A. D. 
Swain, New England Mutual; S. M. Wright, Equitable of 
Towa. 

Alternates—H. W. Becker, Metropolitan; N. E. Degen, 
Aetna; T. A. Murphy, Preferred Life; W. J. Olive, Franklin 
Life; H. W. Ten Broeck, Central Life. 


MisslIssippi. 


Delegates—E. D. Cavett, Union Central; A. C. Crowder, 
Prudential; F. E. Gunter, Penn Mutual; W. H. Pullen, Se- 
curity Mutual; E. L. Ragland, Fidelity Mutual. 


Alternates—Longstreet Cavett, Union Central; M. P. 
Feazell, Columbian National; L. B. Lampton, Penn Mutual; 
C. H. Thompson, Reliance Life; ‘C. O. Wilkins, New York 
Life. wt 


Indiana. 


Delegates—George R. Wilson, Indiana State Life; E. E. 
Flickinger, John Hancock; Isaac Pinkus, Northwestern 
Mutual; W. C. Flynn, Massachusetts Mutual; Edward H. 
Young, Prudential; W. E. Osborn, Provident Life & Trust; 
W. A. Courtright, Penn Mutual; G. S. Brewster, Missouri 
State Life. 


Alternates—George M. Spiegel, Pacific Mutual; George 
Hawkins, Aetna; Joseph Carhart, Columbia National; W. J. 
Gibbons, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia; Julius Jonas, North- 
western Mutual; B. B. Bobbitt, ‘Phoenix Mutual; E. F. Fol- 
som, State Mutual; P. J. Kelleher, Travelers’ Insurance Co. 





The Psychological Moment. 


A successful life insurance solicitor once said this to us: 
“More salesmen fail because they talk too much than because 
they talk too little. They often have their ‘prospect’ sold, if 
they only knew it, and then they go ahead and talk to him 
until he decides not to buy.” 


Salesmen often ask how they are to know the psychological 
moment when it comes. There is no hard-and-fast rule, but 
the best “closers” we know are those who work most on the 
prospect’s side of the fence—who keep in closest touéh and 
sympathy with the prospect—who make the most thorough 
study of human nature—who have the benefit of the prospect 
more vividly before their eyes than their own profit. Such 
salesnien are so harmoniously in tune with their prospects 
that they read quickly and accurately every shade of expression 
in the face, every little inflection of the voice, every uncon- 
scious movement of the hands or shoulders. They even seem 
to know intuitively what thoughts and feelings are in their 
prospects’ minds and hearts. A smile, a nod, a restless move- 
ment of the hands or a change of position, a fleeting ex- 
pression in the eyes, a faltering hesitation in the voice, even 
when the words are negative, may be a signal that the psycho- 
logical moment has come. 


At this time a direct, positive suggestion will oftentimes 
bring a favorable decision when the sale is hanging in the 
balance. The successful salesman works from the prospect’s 
side of the fence. The keynote of successful salesmanship 
is co-operation with the prospect. Finally—and again—re- 
member that true saiésmanship is not conquest, but co-opera- 
tion.—Prudential Record, 


i 


BUSINESS INSURANCE—A SINKING FUND CREATED 
TO COVER THE LOSS OF BRAIN POWER. 
The Great Problem in Commercial Life Confronting - 
Every Business Is How to Conserve the Value and 
Profit-Producing Power of Brains. — 

By WILLIAM KING, Special Agent, Mutual Benefit Life Insurancé 
Company, St. Louis, Mo. 
ES eee 
Business Insurance is developing into a paramount 
consideration of all progressive commercial enter- 
prises. Brain power was never more in demand, 
never more highiy valued, and when lost, never more 
greatly missed. Business is a battle of brain against 
brain, and the concern which is in the best position 
to withstand the struggle is the concern which pro- 
tects itself with Business Insurance. Mr. King tells 

you this most convincingly.—Editor’s Note. 
Eee 

In opening a discussion of such a proposition, I] have 
always thought it best to offer a few definitions in order 
that we might have a firm grasp of our fundamentals, and 
therefore, very properly, I start with a definition of my 
subject. 

Business is the pursuit of any legitimate object for profit. 

Insurance is a scientific method of distributing risks. 

Business insurance is therefore a scientific method of dis- 
tributing risks involved in the pursuit of any legitimate | 
object for profit. 

Notice, gentlemen, the definition of the word “business” 
introduces the word “pursuit”—it presupposes “action.” 

What is your conception of business? Is it factories, 
offices, buildings, machines—or men? 

I tell you and you know it is live—red-blooded—fore-handed — 
men—men who do things. 

Notice next, gentlemen, the definition of “business” intro- 
duces “profit.” Would we have business without profits: 
Perhaps some of us have had such experiences to our sorrow. 
but dealing with the subject from the broad standpoint— 
would there be business if it were not for profits? ‘No— 
undoubtedly no. 

What are men? 

From the standpoint of your business—men are the pro- 
ducers of profits. 
Your offices, your factories, your machines, will earn m 
profits by themselves—they are the mere means to, an end—- 
they are the means by which men make profits. 1, 

What Are Profits? a 

What are profits? 

You tell me at once, the difference between cost and selling 
price. And right here I want to make my first point—what 
is cost? | 

You tell me it includes price of raw materials—manufac- 
turing cost—selling expense—overhead charges—and depre-_ 
ciation. : 

Good—deprec’ation of what? Buildings, machines, wastes, 
etc. | 

Fine—but what of that greatest of all energizers—man ? 

Is he not from a business standpoint a machine—a machine 
of brain power? Will he not wear out? Is his life not 2 
store of energy upon which he is daily drawing drafts | 
cashable in profits? ‘Surely. 

Then from the standpoint of profits, the great essence Uf 
business, should there not be a sinking fund created to coyer 
the loss of brain power—man? 

And how better created than by a fund which will imme- 
diately produce in profits the loss suffered by the breakage 
or wearing out—death or retirement—of man? . 

So much for profits—now let’s examine our trial balance. 
Assets on one side, liabilities on the other—equal to each 
other? 

But are they? Yes—provided man makes them. 

Sold for money—will the assets suffer a depreciation? 
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Undoubtedly yes. But—with man, the directing and driving 
foree—they will not only pay out dollar for dollar, but 
show profits. 

Gentlemen, why is it that so many business houses fail 
with the death of the controlling brain power? Is it not that 
the products were sold for less than cost—that no proper 
depreciation for the brain power was allowed? Why is it 
that so many so-called successful business men’s estates are 
found bankrupt at death? Is it not that the greatest asset 
of all—brain power—was not protected for the business? 

_ The great problem then to-day confronting every business 
is how to conserve the value and profit-producing power 
of brains. 

Brains the Chief Asset. 


A few years ago money got scarce up in the camp of the 
Roycrofters and Elbert Hubbard consulted a New York 
financier, who agreed to take a bond issue of $100,000 on the 
Roycroft plant at par, provided he held a life insurance 
policy on Mr. Hubbard’s life for a like amount. Naturally 
Mr. Hubbard demanded, “Why the life insurance?” ‘This, 
according to the “Fra,” was the answer: “Your brains are 
the chief asset in this business. Your mind is a think fac- 
tory. Your output is ideas. Your initiative evolved the 
business, and you know the work in every part. The build- 
ings were built and the machinery installed with your mental 
raw stock in mind. With you there, the value of the plant 
is reasonably assured. With you gone—it is a conjecture. 
My people would not consider a loan for an instant without 
the insurance on your life.” 

In a few words—this concrete case, gentlemen, you have 
the whole proposition of business insurance. 

The twentieth century is an age of specialized ability. 
Every business has in its employ men upon whose ability 
along special lines depends to a large degree the success of 
the business. Many businesses are organized around one 
man whose special technical knowledge or business experi- 
ence makes the stock of a concern a good investment while 
he lives, but a doubtful one in case of his death. It is due 
the stockholders that they be protected against this con- 
tingency. 

Every business has four separate and distinct departments 
—executive, financial, manufacturing and distributing. 

Tn the smaller business all of these departments may be 
combined in one man, but in the larger businesses they are 
aerally represented by separate and distinct personalities. 
b one of these departments is interdependent of the 
other. The success or failure of any one of them means the 
corresponding success or failure of the business as a whole. 
Therefore it becomes the part of the prudent business man, 
first of all, to perfect his business organization, and then to 
protect that organization against destruction or dissolution 
by the untimely death of any one of the members upon 
whom the success of the business depends. 

A Wise Precaution. 

Partners in business should realize that business insurance 
for the benefit of the firm on the lives of themselves is a 
wise and reasonable precaution. One partner may possess 
the technical knowledge upon which the success of the firm 
depends, while the credit which is enjoyed and is so neces- 
sary may be extended because of the financial standing of 
mother party. The death of either would seriously cripple 
she business, but this would be avoided if the deceased part- 
der left an adequate amount of life insurance payable to the 
irm. The surviving partner’s share of this money could 
‘hen be used by them to purchase the interest of the de- 
eased partner. These additional funds, too, would insure 
the credit needed for the further conduct of the business. 
_ Witness the case of George D. Barnard & Company, of 
St. Louis. Back in 1870 three young salesmen for another 
iouse gave up their jobs and opened up for themselves. The 
irm was called Van Beck, Barnard & Tinsley. To be as 
safe as possible, each partner was insured by the firm. 
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In scarcely five years John Tinsley died, but the insurance 
enabled his partners to, buy out his interest from the heirs 
and to continue. 

Shortly after this George Van Beck died, and after the 
surviving partner, George D, Barnard, had taken care of 
Van Beck’s interest the new firm of George D, Barnard & 
Company was formed, and its growth attests to the wisdom 
of these three young salesmen in providing against the loss 
of brain power. 

Time and again the interests of large businesses have suf- 
fered severely because of the death of a partner. Capital 
without brains will not bring success. At the head of every 
successful business there is a man or there are men whose 
brains have made and are making that business what it is. 
Their ability is generally equal to the value of the company’s 
capital. Business success is the result of a proper combina- 
tion of capital and brains. The lives of such men are an 
asset to the company, and as such should be adequately 
insured. 

Business Never Independent of Personality. 

No business—be it individual, partnership or corporation— 
is independent of the personality of the man or men who 
manage and direct it. How can the business or corporation 
be safeguarded against the untimely death of this man or 
these men who manage and direct it? 

By business insurance. 

Business insurance is life insurance applied to the needs 
of modern businesses. 

We are generally prone to consider business insurance with 
relation to corporations or partnerships, but, gentlemen, busi- 
ness insurance can and does play an increasingly important 
part in any business. 

‘Consider business insurance carried by a business—be it a 
corporation, partnership or individual—as a credit factor. 

In event there is a bonded debt or other obligation which 
must be paid in a specified number of years, business insur- 
ance may be used as the method for the creation of a sinking 
fund, and also for the protection to the business of the credit 
of the member upon whose life the credit of the firm largely 
depends. 

Strengthens Credit. 


The president of the Bradstreet Company has said that it 
is practically beyond doubt that the “taking out of business 
insurance strengthens the credit of the firm adopting it, and 
the increased confidence it establishes is recognized and re- 
flected through our reports.” Here with me is a statement 
of a prominent Eastern house made to a commercial paper 
firm, and in turn furnished by the commercial paper firm to 
its customers when they purchase che paper of this house. 
It shows assets of over $2,000,000—profit and loss of over 
$650,000, and then in addition there is this statement: “As 
a further resource, we hold policies on the life of J. J. 
Albright amounting to $375,000, payable to the company.” 

Most commercial paper reports to-day carry similar state- 
ments. Is there need for more evidence? 

It is a well-known fact that when loans are made on real 
estate it is required that proper fire insurance be carried on 
all the buildings. This is a precautionary step, not so much 
so because the land itself is not worth the loan, but because 
those lending want to do business with men of good credit, 
and fire insurance is directly a protection to the credit of 
the man as well as extra security. 

Why should not bankers, who are lending constantly to 
individuals, be interested in the added security that would 
come to borrowers if they carried, in addition to the security 
they offer, life insurance, the same ‘as fire insurance is 
added credit and larger protection on real estate loans? It 
is a question of direct interest to bankers. 

Most men will pay their obligations if they live—but sup- 
pose they die? 

Men do die. Their estates are sometimes settled promptly 
—sometimes not. A man’s credit may fall to a low ebb if 
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he is suddenly taken off and has no added means of protec- 
tion for his loans, more than those he had in active life. 
There are hundreds of loans made in which the activity and 
earning power of the man instinctively figure in the amount 
of credit extended to him. J. P. Morgan said on the stand, 
“Credit is largely a matter of personality—of character. | 
have loaned millions to men who hadn’t a dollar behind 
them.” When this element of credit with him is lost through 
his death, how profitable it would be to the banker who may 
be carrying him for a considerable sum if his estate was 
enriched by a substantial amount of life insurance that would 
be cash at death. 


I believe it is a safe statement to make that some day 
bankers everywhere will look at this question in a practical 
way. The extent of a borrower’s credit will be measured 
by the banker according to the extent in which he has life 
insurance for the protection of his estate beyond ordinary 
commercial assets. 


Value as Credit Factor !nestimable. 


And how important is this same thought to you—men who 
advance large credits, some of them over long periods—are 
they not based on the personal equation largely? Gentlemen, 
the value of business insurance as a direct credit factor is 
almost inestimable. 


And again, such insurance also forms a readily convertible 
cash asset for use in times of financial depression or other 
emergency. The cash loan values of such contracts are of 
the greatest importance, since they are available at a time 
when other facilities for credit may be strained. In 1907 a 
very prominent St. Louis house which was running close to 
the wind was strained to a breaking point—they could not 
raise money to meet their payroll—but business insurance 
showed the way out. This is an actual case, but the name is 
withheld for obvious reasons. That firm is still in business 
to-day. 


No one will deny the need of fire insurance to, protect the 
intrinsic assets of any business against the ravages of fire, 
yet how many men can appreciate and do appreciate the 
value of the personality which cannot be replaced like the 
building can which has been burned down. 


When San Francisco burned, one of the largest fire insur- 
ance companies in Chicago was forced into the hands of a 
receiver. The announcement was made late Saturday after- 
noon, and as a result fire insurance offices in ‘Chicago and 
other parts of the country were compelled to keep open on 
Sunday in order to accommodate men who, couldn’t wait 
until! Monday to reinsure their buildings, which through the 
suspension of this company were left partially or wholly 
unprotected. 


Fire Improbable—Death Certain. 


Isn’t it strange that some of these men who were fright- 
ened by the thought that a blaze might destroy their unin- 
sured property during the night, will let days, weeks and 
even months and years pass without covering their lives with 
needed policies—thus protecting their businesses from loss 
of brain power? Fire is improbable—death is certain. 

In many cases the reason for this delay is the so-called 
expense. Gentlemen, do you realize that the average rate 
for business insurance is about 2% to 3 per cent, of the 
risk carried? Do you realize that this outlay is not expense? 
It is an investment. You are certain of a return. The 
premiums paid out are charged to the firm or business, and 
correspondingly the cash values created are carried as assets. 
As a rule, the cash values will ultimately equal the entire 
outlay—there is no expense any more than there is to deposit- 
ing money in a bank. 

Some men object to such insurance on the ground that 
the younger man is paying the premium for older men’s 
insurance. He may be, but the risk is greater, and corre- 
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ir 
spondingly the younger man’s chances for reaping the. ihe 
of the protection in future years is greater. When the d 
of the older, experienced heads of business occurs ii 
fraught with the gravest danger, especially should that d 
occur during an extension of business, a period of long lease 
or increase of credit or building operations, or fulfilment 
of large contracts, or during a period of financial stress. 
As a matter of fact, the need for business protection on 
the nlder heads is greater than on the younger, just as the 
need of a reserve fund for rapidly depreciating assets is 
greater—they will have to be replaced sooner. . A 


It is hardly necessary to add that for the protection de. 
manded a policy of business insurance is the very best safe- 
guard, ‘Nevertheless, some might think that a busines 
should carry its own insurance either as an ordinary as 
of the firm or as a bank deposit or as an inyestment 1n sot 
form of bonds or other securities. If carried as an asset of 
the firm it would speedily become involved in the general 
assets and would not be available when required. lf any 
in bank there would be the continuous temptation to, use i 
for other purposes or the bank might fail, and if We ea 
the form of securities the securities might not be 5 
realized upon when needed, 

} a a 
How It 


The chief objection to this, however, lies in the facts a 
you cannot set aside enough cash at the start to provide for 
ample protection. How can a reserve of from $650 to $900 
a year provide $25,000 in gold coin available immediately : t 
death? Only by means of an insurance contract. This pay 
ment of a larger sum in consideration of a small premium 
is the essential element of the insurance contract which a 
it the advantage over all other methods for protecting 
ness along the lines we have been considering. The i inabi 
of the average business to set aside a sufficient sum in ¢ 
ali at once as a reserve against time of trouble is ap 
to all. Yet the most ordinary business can pay a premium 5: 
as to have an ample fund in ready money available in case 
of death. A 


What more can be added—simply a question of how 4 cl 
protection is necessary. ; 


Is Done. 









Hemeree: there are other elemeae to be conse "y Ne 
actual productive ability in dollars and cents is perhaps the 
truest test, since a man on $100,000 of capital might on 
$10,000 in one case and $25,000 in another. Certainly, there 
fore, the value of the men producing the $25,000 is greatei 
than those who produce only $10,000. 























Depreciation of Assets. 


Not only that, but the outstanding obligations of the” 
ness must be considered. ‘Certainly enough protection 
be carried to provide adequately for the liquidation | 
business without great depreciation of assets. The ve 


Business insurance is the greatest of all safeguards « 
to you to-day. It distributes scientifically over @ 
number of individuals and over a long period of years tl 
risk you take of losing executive, financial, productive (0: 
distributive brains—the greatest asset of all busineaal 


is just as great in the small business, if not eres th 
the large, and I venture the prediction that the time 
come when a business without insurance on the lives 0 
productive heads will be as rare as the uninsured bu 
is to-day, a 

The great question in front of you men individual 
“Shall I wait until then to avail myself of the advan 
of such protection?” 


' 
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ILLS AND THEIR RELATION TO LIFE INSURANCE. 


egal Points of Similarity and Dissimilarity Between Dis- 
position of Property by Will and Its Disposition 
by a Life Insurance Policy. 


» George H. Noyes, Counsel the Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, 





Judge Noyes delivered the following address before 
the Cincinnati association at its March meeting, and 
it is a most valuable contribution to Life Insurance 
literature. J. J. Jackson of Cleveland said at the 
Atlantic City Convention, “It has been my business 
the last five years to make ‘over five hundred wills. 
What has that got to do with Life Insurance? 
Everything.’”’—Editor’s Note. 





Request has been made that I address you on the subject, 
Wills and Their Relation to Life Insurance.” To do this 
ithin the time limited, it will be necessary to make general 
atements, omitting such explanations and qualifications as 
more critical discussion would require. 
A will is defined as a legal disposition of property by a 
ympetent testator, in the form prescribed by law, to take 
fect after his death. 
In the United States a will is known as a “last will and: 
stament,” a redundant combination of English and Roman 
w terms meaning the same thing, although at Common 
aw “will” related to a devise of land and “testament” re- 
rred to personalty. 
Wills were not known in primitive days because rights in 
ad did not exist and personalty was either of little value 
| was destroyed at the death of the owner as a mark of 
spect to his spirit; but when property interests became de- 
ied and rights vested, wills became necessary in order that 
e personal wishes of a decedent might be respected and 
med 
Past and Present. 


In the early days of will-making, owing to the peculiar 
sthod of taking titles, a devise of land was an intricate 
oceeding and a bequest of personalty was almost as hard 
make, but in the process of development, statutes, rules 
d orders of court have so defined procedure that, broadly 
‘ted, one may dispose of his property both real and per- 
yal as he sees fit, having due regard, of course, for well- 
fined and recognized statutory restrictions and provisions. 
There are important incidents connected with the making 
a will, 

Foremost is that of legal capacity. 

\ testator must be of “sound, disposing mind and memory 
1 under no restraint” at the time of executing a will, and 
ile this sounds simple in the statement of the fact, the 
-books are full of cases in which wills have been “broken,” 
the layman expresses it, because of this lack of legal ca- 
‘ity due to innumeralfe causes either inherent in the tes- 
jor or brought to bear upon him from without. 


| he form of a will is important. 
Ine does not have to use necessarily the words “will” or 
stament” in order to make one, but if the instrument is 
‘ cuted in proper form and on its face shows it is intended 
‘ha will, it will be so construed. 
‘he statutes of the several States prescribe the formali- 
Of executing a will, and these must be observed to create 
alid testamentary instrument. 
here is a want of uniformity with respect to what laws 
govern, depending upon the subject matter of the will. 
he general ruie, however, is that a will devising real prop- 
§ is governed by the law of the place where the land is 
§ ated, while the rule bequeathing personal property is to 
Il determined by the law of the testator’s domicile at the 
2 of his death. 













The validity of a trust under a will affecting real estate 
is to be determined by the law of the place where the land 
is situated, while the validity and effect of a trust where 
there is a bequest of personality primarily is to be determined 
by the law of the domicile of the testator and not the law 
of the place where the personal property is situated. 

It may be considered a general rule that the meaning and 
effect as well as the validity of a will involve an inquiry into 
many questions, all of which are to be determined in ac- 
cordance with the laws of the State applicable thereto and 
to the kind of property covered by the will; as to 
the capacity of the beneficiary to take the property sought 
to be bequeathed or devised; as to the length of time the 
title to the property may be suspended, and as to the validity 
of provisions creating trusts and the enforcement and termi- 
nation of them. 

An inherent and essential element of a will is that it is 
revocable at any time prior to death. 

Revocation is accomplished: 

(a) By “some specified act” showing the intention, such 
as burning, tearing, canceling, obliterating or destroying; 

(b) By the making of a later will, codicil or other in- 
strument ; 

(c) By changed conditions in the domestic relations of 
a testator; and 

(d) By alterations in the property before the death of 
a testator. 

It must be borne in mind also, that the purpose for which 
a will is made must be legal. One cannot accomplish an 
unlawful thing by merely making his will. 

Its Meaning and Construction. 


Not the least important feature of a will is its meaning 
and construction. This is to be sought from the language 
used in the instrument. Vague, uncertain diction here has 
no place and the books are filled with cases in which courts 
have been called upon to ascertain the intention of the maker 
in order to establish his will when expressed in ambiguous 
language. 

The idea prevails with many that a will is a very simple 
instrument to prepare. On the contrary, a will may be and 
usually is one of the most intricate of all legal documents. 
This is peculiarly the case when there are gifts or bequests 
depending upon contingencies or when trusts are créated. 
It was said by Lord Coke that “Wills and the construction 
of them do more to perplex a man than any other learning.” 
An author of high repute has said that fully 50 per cent. of 
wills contain some obscurity or omission and are open to 
attack and a large portion of them are found fatally de- 
fective. 

Disposing of the Income. 

Within the limits of the rule against perpetuities, the law 
recognizes the right of a testator to dispose of the income of 
his property both real and personal, and he may give the 
income separate and apart from the principal so that the 
beneficiary may have the income while having no interest 
whatever in the principal from which the income is derived. 

The intenticn to separate the income from the principal 
is generally manifested by the creation of an express trust 
or by limiting the right of the beneficiary to a life interest 
in the income only. 

As to the time over which the payment of an income may 
extend by will, there is no limit except the rule against per- 
petuities. - 

So, too, a will may provide for the payment of an annuity 
or of a specified sum at intervals. 

One of the chief points of difference between a gift of 
income and an annuity is that a gift of income fails if the 
principal of the estate is not sufficient on investment to pay 
the income bequeathed, while an annuity does not fail be- 
cause the net income is insufficient to pay it in full, but any 
balance may be payable out of the principal. ‘Where, how- 
ever, the annuity is payable out of the income only of an 
estate, the deficiency cannot be made up out of the principal. 

Bequests of both income and annuities are generally ac- 
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complished by the creation of a testamentary trust, in which 
the legal title to the property devised or bequeathed passes 
to a trustee, while the right to an income or annuity goes to 
another called the cestui que trust or beneficiary. 

In order to constitute a valid trust: 

(a) Testator must use language showing his intention to 
pass the /egal estate to the trustee and the equitable interest 
to the cestui que trust; 

(b) Testator must indicate a beneficiary to whom the 
equitable interest is to pass, in terms definite and certain; 

(c) The property conveyed must be well defined and the 
purposes for which the trust is created must be set forth in 
such clear and definite language that a court of equity can 
enforce the wishes of the testator ; 

(d) The subject matter of the trust must be separated and 
kept separated from all other property; 

(e) There must be a trustee competent to administer the 
duties required by the will. 

If the intention to create a trust is clear and the other ele- 
ments to a valid trust concur, equity will not suffer it to 
fail for want of a trustee, but the court will appoint one to 
carry out the will of the testator. 

I have thus far spoken of the character and execution of 
a will. 

A Life Insurance Policy Defined. 


A life insurance policy is an agreement by which a party, 
for a consideration, promises to pay a certain sum of money 
to the person insured or to someone designated by him, at 
a certain time and under conditions specified in such agree- 
ment. 

It is sometimes said that an insurance policy is a contract 
whereby for a stipulated, consideration one party undertakes 
to indemnify another against certain risks. This is consid- 
ered correct with respect to marine and fire insurance, but as 
to life insurance it is to be defined simply as a contract to 
pay a certain sum of money upon the occurrence of an event 
which is sure at some time to happen, in consideration of the 
payment of premiums as stipulated. 

In the modern form of policy contracts, options are now 
usually given to the insured to elect that payments be made 
upon maturity of the policy, by death or otherwise, in stipu- 
lated installments at various dates in the future instead of 
in one sum. 

A policy containing such provisions is now frequently 
known as an “income policy.” 

The idea of an income policy is not new. As early as 1698, 
more than two hundred years ago, the Mercers’ Company in 
London issued policies providing for the payment of annui- 
ties or an income upon the decease of the party insured in- 
stead of paying at once the full amount due under the con- 
tract. 

Payments by Installment. 


It is only, however, in recent years that the advantages of 
payments by installment, either principal or interest or both, 
have been brought prominently to the attention of the pub- 
lic, resulting in the rapid increase of income insurance both 
in importance and popularity. 

The points of similarity between the disposition of property 
by will and its disposition by policy of life insurance may be 
noted. 

Broadly speaking, death is the particular feature of each. 

A will, and likewise a policy, if the right be reserved, may 
be revoked and the beneficiary changed at any time before 
death. This similarity, however, disappears where the right 
to change the beneficiary is not reserved in the policy. As 
to this further reference will be made. 

Both will and policy require the same legal capacity on 
the part of the maker to give them force or to annul them, 
and each is subject to the rule that nothing illegal can be 
accomplished. 

Above all, each must be explicit in directing how and to 
whom the property shall be distributed and provision must 
be made to cover clearly all contingencies. 
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A will as a general thing is drawn for each individual ¢ 
and is usually prepared by a lawyer who thoroughly und 
stands the legal meaning and the effect of the words he 
and the same careful deliberation should be observed in pre- 
paring the forms for policies to be issued which provide for 
the payment of their proceeds in installments to one or more 
beneficiaries. 

Wills and policies are more or less dissimilar in the follow- 
ing respects: 

Dissimilarity of Wills and Policies. : 

(a) They are dissimilar in that a will requires certain 
formalities in its execution and certain proceedings in courts 
of probate to put it in force. Under a will an executor or 
trustee gives bond for the faithful performance of the duties 
of his office, while under a policy the guaranty of fulfillment 
is based upon the financial condition of the company which 
issues it; f 

(bd) A will may dispose of both real estate and personal 
property, while a policy of life insurance disposes only of 
money, the proceeds being payable after the death of the 
insured ; | 

(c) The construction and effect of a will bequeathing 
personal property are to be determined by the statutes and 
court decisions of the State where the testator lives, while 
the construction and effect of a policy of insurance are to be 
determined as a general rule by the law of the State where 
the insured resides or the policy is delivered rather than by 
the law of the State where the company issuing the policy is 
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located ; a) 
(d) It is sometimes difficult to determine whether a writ- 
ten instrument constitutes a will or whether it is a deed or 
contract. 7 
In order to constitute a will, two things are requisite: 
First—There must appear in the instrument the animus 
tesiandi, that is, the intention of making a testamentary dis- 
position of property; and tT 
Second—It must be revocable. 5 
A will may deal with any or all of three things: ey 
First—It may deal with the property of the testator either 
real or personal; 2 ; 
Second—It may appoint an executor to take charge of the 
estate of the testator and deal with it accordance to the law 
and the terms of the will; and ¢ 
Third—It may appoint a guardian for the minor children 
of the testator. a | 
It is requisite that the instrument express the wisheae 
the decedent both in its outward form and in reality. 
must, therefore, be executed in accordance with the aws 
of the State or country where the will is executed, or where 
the property, if real estate, is located, and it must by its 
terms clearly show that it is to go into effect only at fie 
death of the testator. 
Wills Subject to Revocation. 
Furthermore, it is the essential idea of a will that 
subject to revocation. This follows from the fact that @ 
will passes no present interest in property devised or be- 
queathed, the property still belonging to the original owne! 
He parts with no interest in it whatever by making a wi 
He still can sell it or exchange it, pledge it or give it awa} 
He may revoke a will already made and make a new 0” 
or die intestate as he pleases. If the instrument exec 
is such that the maker cannot revoke it, it may be a 
or a contract, but it cannot be a will. If the instrumet 
a will, it is subject to revocation. ; 
As distinguished from a will, a deed or contract, inch ‘ 
ing a policy contract, when duly executed, takes effe 
once and upon delivery passes the title to the property name 
therein. The test is not the time of performance but he 
time at which by the terms of the instrument a prop 
right under the instrument attaches. The test is not 
time of promise but the time at which by the terms Of 
instrument the property right is to attach. If by the term 
of the instrument no property right is to attach until te 
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‘estator’s death, the instrument if properly executed is a 
will, If the property right attaches during the testator’s 
ife, the instrument is a contract even though the time of 
he performance may be postponed until the death of the 
stator. Thus an instrument in the following language: 
‘One day after my death, I promise to pay, to the order of 
Nancy M. Jones, two thousand dollars, to be paid out of 
ny estate,” was held to create a present liability and hence 
vas held to be a contract and not a will. 

The same distinction is made between a will and an order, 
he test being the same as that between a will and a contract. 
Tf the interest created is to begin as a vested interest dur- 
ng the maker’s life, the instrument is an order, even if the 
ssential results of such instrument are postponed until the 
‘eath of the maker. But if the interest thereby created does 
ot take effect until the death of the maker, the instrument, 
f properly executed, is a will. 

Tt has been held that a beneficiary certificate of insurance 
earing an indorsement of the holder that at his death his 
lam should go to parties named therein or to a certain 
erson as executrix for them, was testamentary in character 
ut defective as lacking statutory formalities. The same 
ale has been held to govern in an assignment of. a life 
‘surance policy to take effect after the death of the assignor. 


How Policies Differ from Wills. 


| 


A policy differs from a will in the following material re- 
pect: 

("here are in the law two distinctive kinds of obligation 
) pay money. In one the person is bound to pay the obliga- 
on out of any or all of his assets; that is the kind which a 
ebtor owes to the creditor. 

‘Under the other kind of obligation a party is bound to 
ly money only out of a particular fund or out of a particu- 
jr fund held by him under a relation of trust. 

In the latter case the entire property which he holds or 
yns is not liable to be taken to satisfy his obligation. The 
‘rson to whom he is obligated must look solely to the par- 
cular portion of the property held or devoted to discharge 
e obligation. 

This last kind of obligation creates what is known in the 
w as the relation of trustee and cestui que trust or bene- 
dary. 

A distinctive feature of a trust is the setting aside of a 
ecific fund of money or other property in the hands of 
trustee who is required to separate it and keep it separated 
om all other assets. 

Such trustee owes the duty to the beneficiary to hold such 
/operty, to invest the same and to retain active control and 
imagement of it. It is his duty to see that a certain and 
asonable income is derived from this property or fund 
d to pay such income over to the beneficiary. 


An Obligatioh. 


Such an obligation arises out of a will creating and de- 
ing a fiduciary estate to be administered by an executor 
trustee. 

\ trust is not created simply because the word “trust” is 
sd in an instrument. 

An instrument may be called a “trust agreement” and may 
\signate a person as a “truc‘ee,” but if, in fact, he has only 
: function of an agent or debtor and none of the peculiar 
lies of a trustee, the law will hold him to accountability 
'y as an agent or debtor and not as a trustee. 

\ legal trust relationship is usually created by will; in 
ne cases by a trust agreement entered into with a trust 


npany. 



























hin the State and Federal courts that the relation of an 
urance company to its policyholders is not that of trustee, 
‘a simple contract relation of debtor to creditor, 

0m this theory a suit in equity for an accounting will ‘not 
in favor of a policyholder against a company under a 
jicy contract. This has been held even in the case of a 
‘fii-tontine policyholder of a mutual company where the 


Jn the other hand, it has been held in numerous cases - 
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company is in possession of and administering the semi- 
tontine fund belonging to its policyholders. 

This difference in relationship becomes important in the 
consideration of some questions arising under the income 
or installment provisions of insurance policies. For instance, 
in a recent publication discussing the subject, “The Income 
Policy,” I find among others the statement that the insur- 
ance company should be made trustee inasmuch as “the in- 
sured under the monthly income policy files his will as it 
were devising that his widow receive for example one thou- 
sand dollars per month.” And a further statement as fol- 
lows: “Like a Government pension this income cannot be 
commuted or lost, neither can it be assigned or encumbered. 
* * * However large, an estate can be lost, but a monthly 
income legacy cannot be lost, encumbered, converted, con-’ 
tested, assigned or diverted from its purpose.” 

The language employed in these statements does not seem 
to have been carefully considered. It is liable to be mis- 
understood and perhaps to mislead; it recognizes no quali- 
fications or exceptions, and ignores the diversity of statutes 
and decisions governing the subject in the various States 
where the policyholders reside and under whose laws their 
rights are to be ascertained and determined. 


Income Tax Law. 


In the publication referred to there is the further state- 
ment that the “interest feature is not burdened with taxes,” 
thus conveying the impression that the income or installment 
payments received by the beneficiary under the option set- 
tlements are not subject to taxation. This position evidently 
would convey a false impression, especially in States which 
now have or may hereafter have an income tax law in force, 
Much, of course, depends upon the wording of the statute, 
but there is no reason why it may be claimed that such in- 
come is not taxable in the same way and to the same extent 
as the income or interest derived from a note, mortgage or 
any other similar contract. 

My. attention has been called also to’ the following state- 
ment in another document discussing the service rendered by 
the options of settlement. Speaking of the two plans pro- 
vided in the settlement of policies, it is stated: “Of these 
two fundamental plans, there are sundry varieties and com- 
binations to fit all kinds of protective purposes in all future 
contingencies. * * * It really protects the family to the 
very end of their lives and even to a generation unborn. It 
does for the family of the wage-earner or salaried man what 
no other machinery will do at all. For the rich man’s family 
it does the main service that he has sought through trustees 
or trust companies, and does it better and carries it further.” 


An Exception Taken. 

A moment’s reflection, I think, will satisfy one that the 
statement so made is too broad, and that it cannot be claimed 
that these policy provisions can be framed and used so as 
to fit “all kinds of protective purposes in all future con- 
tingencies,” and that the services rendered by them are better 
and carry potection further in all cases than those which may 
be obtained through trust provisions inserted in a last will! 
and testament. 

I have already alluded to the fact that revocability is one 
of the essential tests of a will, and that this results from 
the fact that the will speaks from the death of the party 
rather than the time of the execution of the will. This is 
not the case with respect to a policy of life insurance. 

A policy becomes effective at the date of its execution. “A 
policy and the money to become due under it belong the 
moment it is issued to the person or persons named in it as 
the beneficiary or beneficiaries and there is no power in the 
person procuring the insurance by any act of his, by deed or 
by will, to transfer to any other person the interest of the 
person named.” (Washington Central Bank v. Hume, 128 
U. S. 195-206.) 

Such a policy is an entire contract even though the pre- 
miums are payable in installments; each installment is a part 
of the consideration of the entire contract and the. property 
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‘in such policy must have an owner in whom it is vested from 
the very moment when it is made. 

Upon the execution of the policy the beneficiary receives 
a vested interest which may not be diverted or lost except 
by the voluntary act and consent of such beneficiary. Hence 
it follows that the policy or its proceeds if payable to a per- 
son other than the insured or his estate may not be disposed 


of by the will of the insured, which takes effect only upon. 


his death. 

There is one State in which a different view prevails. In 
Wisconsin for many years it has been the rule of the courts 
that one who has procured a policy of insurance upon his 
own life for the benefit of another and has paid the pre- 
miums thereon as they become due, may dispose of the in- 
stirance money by will to the exclusion of the beneficiary 
named in the policy, except where such beneficiary is the 
wife of the insured. 

The rule on this subject is not deemed of so much im- 
portance at the present time, as in the past, inasmuch as it is 
now usually optional with the insured when taking out a 
policy to decide whether he will create in the beneficiary a 
vested interest without right of recall or revocation, or 
whether he will reserve the right 1o change the beneficiary, 
thus retaining his control over the policy and its proceeds. 

This right to change or revoke is of great importance to 
the insured in exercising the options given him with respect 
to the time and manner of payment of the proceeds of the 
policy upon its maturity. 

Departure from First Principles. 


We have departed a long way from first principles in life 
insurance. From a simple contract to pay a fixed sum on 
the death of the insured the policy has been liberalized until 
to-day there are hundreds of forms in use by the several 
standard companies, and a score or more of separate and 
distinct purposes for which policies may be written. The 
Massachusetts Commissioner of Insurance in 1906, referring 
to the fact that a certain Massachusetts company had over 
two hundred forms of policies, said: “Most of them are 
complicated and unusual, and were designed not to meet a 
demand but to create one for certain ‘frills’ which the per- 
suasive agent sets before the public as the best thing yet in 
life insurance.” 

As showing the purposes for which life insurance may be 
used, a recent speaker outlined no less than twenty-two, 
among them being the following: 

To provide an estate for the benefit of all creditors at the 
‘time of death; 

To provide a fund for distribution by last will and testa- 
ment; 

To provide a fund for bequest to school, college, hospital 
or other eleemosynary institution ; 

To provide a definite income after the death of the in- 
sured to his wife as long as she lives and after her death 
to children of the insured; 

To indemnify survivors against loss of a partner’s services ; 

To provide liquidating assets in the event of the termina- 
tion of a partnership by death; 

To provide a fund payable to surviving partner to pur- 
chase the deceased partner’s interest; 

To safeguard credit loans for temporary business pur- 
poses which may be readily obtained if the creditor is 
guarded against the effect of death; 

To make a satisfactory answer to the inevitable question, 
“What effect will A’s death have on the business?” ; 

To indemnify for loss of a valued employe whose skill, 
technical knowledge, etc., make him a valuable asset; and 

Tc provide funds for the repayment of bonds, the policy 
taking the place of a sinking fund. 

It would appear from the above list that théte 1s puiplé 
field for the writing of life insurance in this country. 

Under the laws of many, if not most, of the States, life 
insurance companies are obliged to submit their policy forms 
to the Insurance Departments for approval and are permitted 
to issue only such policies as shall conform to the forms so 
caoproved. It is designed that these forms shall cover the 


' these beneficiaries, and see to the proper installment payment: 





of beneficiaries and contingent beneficiaries, payment of in- 
come and of installments of principal, which meet all | 
wants _and conditions of the average man desiring sig . 


income insurance. a 

Some prospective insurers, comparatively few in number, 
may ask for special, unusual and peculiar provisions to hb 
inserted in the options in policies, which provisions diffe 
in essential respects from those prescribed and adopted 
the company and approved by the Commissioners of insur 
ance. > | | 

It is doubtful whether the officers or agents of a company 
may properly insert such provisions in the options and 
thus change the forms so adopted and approved. It is, how- 
ever, certain that to do so would violate the anti-discrimina- 
tion statutes, uniess these special privileges were offered and 
given to all other policyholders desiring them. 
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Such unusual or peculiar provisions, nevertheless, could be 
covered by a testamentary instrument. yg 

It would be best for the company and for all parties con- 
cerned that in such special cases the policyholder be advised 
to take legal counsel and have his wishes embodied in a 


carefully prepared last will and testament. 
Obscure and Insensible Words. 

If, as an eminent writer says: “Grave doubts and cor a 
troversies daily arise in devises made by last wills in res 
of obscure and insensible words and repugnant senteny 
and if, as the fact is, the validity and construction of a 
instrument in writing, be it a will or a policy of insurance 
depend to a large extent upon the statutes and decisions 6 
the State where the testator or policyholder resides, a 
care should be taken lest the intention of the maker be d 
feated and protection to his beneficiary or beneficiaries 
lost by reason of obscure, uncertain or invalid provisions 
the instrument intended for their benefit. ‘No comp 
wishes to issue a policy containing, nor does any policyhol 
wish to have indorsed on his policy, provisions which n 
be held illegal or void for uncertainty, especially in a 
where such questions may arise after the death of the 
sured and where his wife and children as beneficiaries n 
be called upon to defend their interests without the a 
and assistance of the one who undertook to provide 
his death for their protection and support. ' 

Furthermore, it is well to consider what the increase 
this particular line of service means to agents as weil as 
the Home Office as the years go by and the beneficiaries 
well as the payments, quarterly or monthly, increase, | 
pecially in complicated or long-drawn out cases: 

It means a vast amount of work, expense and tim 
means that agents will have to keep track of and ide 





























They will be required to do more or less clerical and 
detective work, and while they may find that it is no 
present disadvantage to them to do this, it is conceivabl 
it may become very burdensome and expensive to agents 
the field as well as to the Home Office when settlements ¢ 
payments, a thousand-fold larger and more numerous | 
now. are to be made in the future, covering perhaps a 
of twenty-five, perhaps fifty years, or more. 

In closing this brief consideration of an important sul 
I need not add that I believe in the higher efficie 
service of life insurance: I consider the optional — 
ments a valuable feature of that business and that a 
pany is clearly within its rights and duties when it 
them to the insured for the protection and service 
widow and children. However, great care should be € 
cised by companies and their agents not to mislead by 1 
or deed those who wish to avail themselves of the be 
of these options, nor to extend their provisions beyond 
purposes expressed or intended in the policy Contract. 

An income policy has abundant merit in its own right. 
has been aptly said: “It has plenty of advantageous” 
of its own without parading in borrowed plumage.” 
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A LARGE ACQUAINTANCE 


By ROBERT J. MIX 


Manager Prudential Insurance Company, New York City 














Question No. 1.—What is the most valuable asset that a LIVE Life In- 
surance Agent can have? 


Answer.—“‘A LARGE ACQUAINTANCE!” : 


Question No. 2.—TIs it within the power of EVERY Live Agent to have 
a large acquaintance? 


Answer.—YES! 


Question No. 3.—How hard are YOU trying to make new acquaint- 
ances EVERY DAY? 


Answer.—I don’t know the answer to that question—but YOU do, and 
EVERYTHING HINGES on the kind of a reply that you can truth- 
fully make! 


HY, gentlemen, I’m almost prepared to say that I believe the maiority of those who read this 
article don’t make a conscientious effort to make EVEN ONE new acquaintance EVERY DAY! 
How COMPLETELY that explains the failure of many Agents to do a larger business! It seems 
to me that every Agent ought to try to make at least FIVE new acquaintances EVERY DAY! 

Suppose, for instance, that you go to a man you know very well, or even slightly, and, after a little friendly 

chat, say to him: “Look here, John (or ‘Mr. Brown,’ if you don’t know him well enough to call him ‘John’), 

I want to ask you to do something for me—give me the name of some one man who you think will © 

grant me a courteous interview. If you object to my talking Life Insurance to him, I’ll agree not to do 

it unless he opens the subject himself. My stock in trade is my acquaintance—the more people I know, the 
more business I can do!” 

Now, I’ll venture to say that pretty nearly every man you know will give you the names of a few friends 
if you'll agree to use them in the way I’ve described. In lots of cases you can secure a card of introduc- 
tion. Don’t you see—that gives you a chance to approach these new people IN A PLEASANT WAY— 
you don’t jump on them at’ once with the request for an application—your man’s mind hasn’t yet had a 
chance to close up—he hasn’t had an opportunity to say “No”—and, ten to one, if you’re agreeable and 
smiling and show an interest in HIS business, before you get through your interview he'll want to know 
what YOU’RE doing for a living! Thus, the subject of “Life Insurance” will come up in an entirely nat- 
ural way, and your man will be ten times as likely to do business with you as he would have been if you 
had gone right plumb at him (without an introduction) with a request for his application. YOU’VE 
GAINED A GOOD HEARING, AND THAT’S THE MOST DIFFICULT THING IN LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE FIELD WORK. 

I fear that most Agents try to DRIVE men into taking out a policy—instead of LEADING them to it! 
There comes a time when you HAVE to get into first speed and bring pressure to bear, but you can lead 
up to that point gradually, gracefully and in such a manner that you haven’t provoked the abrupt “No,” 
which is so hard to overcome after it has once been uttered. 

I would say that the securing of FIVE new acquaintances is not only a very important but a very 
ESSENTIAL part of what might be called “a good day’s work.” I’m supposing that the Agent has brains 
enough, and tact enough, to make a good impression upon every person he thus meets, for, of course, if he 
hasn’t, there’s no place for him in the Life Insurance business, anyhow—it’s a business that DEMANDS 
brains and common sense! 

Oh, there’s no doubt about it, my friends—every man who is selling Life Insurance to-day ought to make 
a SPECIAL EFFORT—ought to make it a PART OF EACH DAY’S PROGRAM to make from one to 
several NEW ACQUAINTANCES! HOW I WISH YOU WOULD ACT UPON THIS! 
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THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


Elsewhere in this number will be found an ac- 
count of the plans which have been made for the 
Cincinnati Convention—the Twenty-fifth Anniver- 
sary of the birth of The National Association of Life 
Underwriters. An outline of the program is also 
given. The program is the result of a year’s care- 
ful study by the officers of the National Association 
as to the needs of the great army of field representa- 
tives of life insurance. 

Representing, as it does, the instrumentalities 
through which it is proposed to solve the two pres- 
ent-day problems—the apathy of the public and the 
monstrous burden of taxation—it behooves every 
man in the field to give thoughtful consideration to 
these subjects, and to ask himself, “Wherein do 
these matters affect me?” 

To assume an attitude of cynical indifference will 
but furnish the gas to inflate the balloons of pomp- 
ous conceit. And even casual observation convinces 
one that there are far too many, shall we say—gas 
bags—visible in the life insurance firmament. When 
Emerson told us to “hitch your wagon to a star’ 
aviation was a dream of a rattle-brained inventor, 
and the idea he probably desired to convey was to 
point to the necessity of high ideals in contradis- 
tinction to the heights attained by means of the 
propelling power of the ferment of fatuous self 
sufficiency. We sometimes speak of a person as being 
“hoist on his own petard,” and this expresses the 
same idea through the medium of a different figure. 

The balloon type of life insurance agent is seldom 
found in the ranks of local associations. He flies 
banners and streamers bearing words similar to 
these: “I’m from Missouri,” “You can’t tell me,’ 
“Tell it to Sweeney.” While branded with slang, 


for that very reason he appeals to the crowd. 


Every flight is preceded by a band concert, and the 
piece de resistance in the program is “Every Little 
Bit Added to Whatcha Got Makes a Little Bit 
More.” The unfortunate part of the matter is that 
this type of agent, for a time at least, exerts con- 


siderable influence. His operations are spectacular, 


and as his own press agent he is without a peer. 
He fascinates the new agent by his reckless indif- 
ference to established procedure and his dare-deyil 
independence. 


The balloon solicitor eventually collapses, but 


fore this happens he has poisoned the » nal 


many with whom he came into contact, and never 
has he intentionally lent his hand to constructive 
field ethics through the means of the life under 
writers’ association in his community. 

Therefore it can easily be seen that the solicitor 
possessing these characteristics has convinced him- 
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self that the annual conventions of The National 
Association are amusing to children in the business, 
‘but as for him it would simply be a foolish waste 

of time to say nothing of an unmitigated bore. But 
he forgets that the most dominant figures in the life 

underwriting world are members of local associa- 
tions, and that such men have in former years re- 
garded their own attendance at a national conven- 
tion as an investment the value of which did not 
‘permit of computation in dollars and cents. 
Indeed, the time has passed when the men most 
prominent in The National Association attempt to 
find in their personal production or in their agency 
production results which are directly traceable to 
the annual conventions. The benefits which have 
‘accrued have been so apparent that this particular 
“phase of the convention is now taken for granted. 
Since The National Association has taken the public 
into its confidence, attendance at its conventions be- 
“comes not only a duty to the solicitor, not only a 
duty to Life Insurance as an institution, but above 
all it has become a duty to Society. 

Perhaps it should be said that the love of life 
insurance commissions is at the root of all evils of 
the business. The agent with his nose so close to 
_the trail that he can see nothing but commissions 
is not a credit to any local association. We know, 
of course, that we may hold a penny so close to the 
eye that we will be unable to see the sun. We also 
know that we may stand so close to one tree that 
\it will shut out a view of the forest.. These are both 
self-evident truths, but the same principle is appli- 
cable to the national conventions. Commissions 
are necessary, and it cannot be denied that life un- 
}iieeriters find them quite useful; but commissions 
at too close range utterly eclipse Life Insurance as 
it should be viewed, and Life Insurance as it should 
de viewed is Life Insurance as you find it at a 
ational convention. 

It is a matter of great difficulty for the man who 
‘knows it all” to see things from this viewpoint. 
He has touched humanity at one point only—a hard 
ind cold exchange of contract for coin. To him 
vhis transaction is all there is to Life Insurance. He 
/S mentally isolated in a circumscribed mercenary 
‘ell of his own selection, and his: spirit has never 
elt the electrifying touch of service. 

This is where the annual convention plays its 
‘nost important part, for to enter into the spirit of 











Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington 


the convention means the metamorphosis of’ the 
weakling, obsessed with his own importance and 
blind to everything except commissions, to a broad- 
gauged, liberal-minded counselor in the safest and 
surest institution of modern civilization. The an- 
nual conventions do not neglect the matter of com- 
missions, for at no other meeting of life insurance 
men is there such a profusion of practical addresses 
and short talks as to the technique of the fountain 
pen in its relation to the dotted line. But the con- 
ventions place commissions in their proper niche, 
as but a necessary part of a transaction which for 
the solicitor never ends. 

Cincinnati is easily accessible from every city 
and town in the United States and Canada, and the 
convention will be held at a time of the year when 
it is convenient for the great majority of life in- 
surance men to attend. The table is spread and 
you are invited to the feast. Will you be one of the 
many present, or will you be one of the few who 
stay at home? Turn to Act I, Scene II, of The 
Tragedy of Julius Ceasar, and ponder over the 
mighty truth in this: 


“Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Life a Colossus, and we petty men 

Walk under his huge legs and peep about 

To find ourselves dishonorable graves. 

Men at some times are masters of their fates: 
The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, 

But in ourselves, that we are underlings.” 





"[ HE Corresponding Secretary desires to 

acknowledge the receipt of the follow- 
ing manuscripts, which have been submitted in 
the Prize Essay Contest: 


ESSAY No. 051 
ESSAY No. 7! 
ESSAY No. 41144 


Members of local associations who contem- 
plate submitting essays should bear in mind 
that no manuscript will be considered which 
this office on or before 


does not reach 


August 15. 
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Federal Supervision. 

We hear much nowadays about Federal Supervision. 
the agitation for Federal Supervision is by no means of recent 
birth; rather should it be regarded as the outcome of an idea 
which has existed since life insurance was still in its swaddling 


But 


clothes. As to the truth of this statement we have but to 
refer to the tenth report of the Massachusetts Insurance 
Department, by Elizur Wright, in 1865, in which that famous 
actuary said in part: 

We see how rapidly the business of life insurance 1s 
developing itself in the United States by that portion of 
it which comes within the narrow scope of our office 
(referring to the Massachusetts departinent). Super- 
vision is but the exercise of a State right of self-defense. 
Yet if the legislation of Massachusetts were copied in 
every State life insurance companies would either be 
confined to too narrow limits or would be embarrassed 
with a vast amount of needless labor and expense. Inas- 
much as insurance is a general interest, and every insur- 
ance institution should be secured as much as possible 
against the operation ‘of local causes, it is difficult for us 
to perceive why the supervision of all insurance com- 
panies of every sort intended to operate beyond the limits 
of State lines should not be a function of the general 
government. Simplicity and economy alone seem to re- 
quire it, and since the citizens of every State do, as a 
matter of fact, largely avail themselves of their ‘Con- 
stitutional right to the privileges of citizens of other 
States, it may well be questioned whether in regard to 
life insurance, especially, any State can protect itself so 
well as it might be protected by the general government. 

The gradual growth of the movement, according to Hon. 
Burton Mansfield, Insurance Commissioner of ‘Connecticut, 
who discussed this subject at the seventh annual meeting 
of the ‘Association of Life insurance Presidents, was as 
follows: 

Attempts by legislation to procure this result have been 
numerous. In June, 1866, a bill was introduced into, 
Congress by Mr. Lawrence, of ‘Pennsylvania, calling for 
Federal control of insurance companies.- According to 
Mr. Dryden, this was the first bill of its kind to be thus 
presented. Up to 1905, when Mr. Dryden’s own bill was 
presented, twelve similar bills had already been intro- 
duced at various sessions. Most of these, after reference 
to their proper. committee, were never heard of again; 
some were adversely reported; but none, so far as I can 
learn, received favorable consideration. In 1905, also, 
President Roosevelt suggested an inquiry into the Con- 
stitutional right of Congress to regulate the matter. The 
time was especially propitious for such a suggestion, and 
a decidedly new impetus was given to the whole subject, 
the American Bar Association and sundry organizations 
of trade pronouncing themselves strongly in favor of the 
measure and calling for definite action. Many commis- 
sioners have also favored it. The commissioner of Wis- 
consin, for instance, in 1905 expressed himself as a firm 
believer in national supervision, and outlined the scope 
of such a plan very carefully, * * * — 


Some of the other commissioners who have from tim 
to time advocated Federal supervision have been Mr 
McCall, of New York; Mr. Durkee, of Illinois; Mr 
Fricke, of Wisconsin, and Mr. Vorys, of Ohio. 

Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the New York Life, i 
the acknowledged champion of the cause. He is to a grea 
measure responsible for the effort now being made to aroust 
life insurance men and the public at large to the evils whic! 
have’ followed in the wake of 48 varieties of State super 
yision. Edward A. Woods, in the Taxation booklet recent 
compiled by him as vice-president of the National Associa 
tion, asks these questions: ; t 

Why should. life insurance with its nation-wide opera 
tions be the one business subjected to examinations 
supervision and different rates and kinds of taxation & 
48 different States, at the policyholders’ own expense 
What other business could stand it? Would nationa 
banks stand 48 different systems of costly supervision 

So far as our knowledge extends, Mr. Woods has made a 
public utterance in support of Federal Supervision, and simpl 
because there seems to be a ready and sufficient answer to 11i 
queries does not commit Mr. Woods nor the National Asso 
ciation to the advocacy of Federal Supervision. Mr. Wooc 
is interested in eliminating, or at least reducing, life insut 
ance taxation; but by inference we may assume that if thi 
great burden would yield to nothing but Federal Supervisioi 
then Mr. Woods would lend his voice in a plea for it. 

However, there is an impression, which is steadily gainin 
ground, that “America’s Great Burden on Thrift and Prov 
dence” can never be removed or adjusted to a fair basis unt 
there be one general system of supervision. 

Undoubtedly the most conclusive argument for Feder 
supervision which has recently appeared is Mr. Kingsley 
open letter to Commissioner William L. Hathaway, of th 
World’s Insurance ‘Congress. While it is intended to sug 
gest a topic for discussion and action at the ‘Congress, it | 
a document of distinct value to life underwriters who desi 
to be abreast with the times. Whether or not one belicvs 
in Federal Supervision, let us be informed as to what it 
supposed it could accomplish. Mr. Kinglsley’s letter follows 
Mr. W. L. Hathaway, Commissioner World’s Insurance Cor 

gress, San Francisco, Cal. 

Dear Sir: San Francisco is one of the necessary cities ¢ 
the world, but that the Panama-Pacific Exposition of 19% 
is to be held within her gates is attributable in very lars 
measure to insurance and its singular service. | 

I do not say that San Francisco, would not have been rebui 
in any event, but the difference between San Francisco a8 
is and San Francisco as it would have been if insurance le 
not almost immediately provided its stricken people 
$190,000,000 after calamity fell, is something so consider 
that, while we may not exactly measure it, everybody 
recognize it. Of this $190,000,000 nearly $60,000,000 ¢ 
from across the Atlantic. In other words, the foundatio 
of insurance were. wider than the nation, wider than 
continent, and the means thus provided for reconstru 
San Francisco were adequate because of a substantially 
restricted operation of the insurance idea. 
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No idea, therefore, of the many which will be discussed 

‘and advanced during this Exposition will so well harmonize 
with its environment as insurance. 
A great fact with which the coming World’s Insurance 
Congress will be faced—indeed the greatest fact—is that in- 
surance of all types in the United States is seriously menaced 
at the present time by conflicting and hostile governmental 
regulations which threaten—indeed have already begun—to 
‘impair its usefulness. 

We all know that the Constitution of the United States 
‘was the outgrowth of commercial necessity. The original 
colonies did not form the Union because they wanted to. In 
commercial matters they hated each other cordially. After 
they had won independence they indulged in acts of com- 
‘mercial reprisal which seem to us at this distance almost 
unbelievable. In order to vent their spleen, some of the 
colonies discriminated in favor of European nations as 
against their sister colonies. The menace of outside inter- 
ference finally became so real and the danger so imminent 
that the colonies were compelled to put aside some Of theif 
animosities in order to get together for the common defense. 
'The Constitution of the United States adopted in 1788 was 
‘the result of this movement. If at that time the people of 
‘the various colonies had understood how flexible the instru- 
ment was, how nationality would spring up under it, how 
the central government would gradually. deyelop’a real sov- 
ereignty in place of the spurious sovereignty with which they 

jdeluded themselves—they would not have adopted it. 
' The notion that the colonies were severally sovereign— 
-which was never true—survived the birth of the new nation 
and has plagued it ever since. Nationality has slowly but 
surely evolved in the intervening years, but the old prejudices 
and the old animosities have steadily fought that development. 
' Chief Justice Marshall had a clear vision of nationality and 
‘in some of his great decisions did as much to give the Con- 
stitution its present meaning as the men who fashioned it in 
that immortal convention in Philadelphia. Marshall’s defi- 
nition of the relation between the general government and 
the States was substantially this: 





The action of the general government should be ap- 
plied to all the external concerns of the nation, and to 
those internal concerns which affect the States generally; 

| _ while to the States is reserved the control of those mat- 
ters which are completely within a particular State, which 
do not affect other States, and with which it is not 
necessary to interfere for the purpose of executing some 
of the general powers of government. 


If the Supreme Court had adhered to that doctrine, the 
conditions which threaten the usefulness and efficiency of all 
kinds of insurance would not to-day exist, but unfortunately 
in 1868 the court fell into a great economic error in declaring 
that insurance was not commerce. It repeated the error, as 
courts are all prone to do, from time to, time; but as the 
question in its modern relations had never been fully pre- 
sented to the court, it was hoped when a fresh case, involving 
no other issue, was presented, the court might—as it has done 
Many times in other matters—reverse its earlier decisions 
and declare, as the interests of the public clearly demand, 
that insurance is commerce. Those who hoped for that result 
perhaps overlooked the force of inertia. They did not prop- 
erly appreciate the restraining power of established practices 
and accumulated precedents. If insurance were declared to 
be commerce, down would go the whole fabric of State 
supervision, and away would go something like $17,000,000 
or $18,000,000 taken annually by politics from the prudent 
‘people who through insurance protect their business and their 
families. Supervision by 48 separate States involves political 
patronage and great political power. To annihilate by a 
| single decree a system so entrenched required courage of the 
highest order. Two of the court faced the facts and stood 
for the doctrine (N. Y. Life Ins. Co. vs. Deer Lodge County, 
Montana) that insurance is commerce; but the majority ad- 
hered to the precedents and by so doing shut the door to 
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any relief under the commerce clause of the ‘Constitution ag 
it now stands, 

This was a heavy blow to insurance, and served to emphae 
size an increasing peril. To be supervised by 48 separate 
masters, each of whom claims substantial control over all 
transactions wherever had, means, for that business, a ree 
currence of the hostilities, the animosities and the commercial 
impotence which menaced the colonies prior to the adoption 
of the Constitution, 

Under such conditions it is rather remarkable that com- 
panies were able, up to within a few years, to comply with 
the conflicting requirements of all these masters and do 
business in all the States. Some seven years ago substantially 
all the life companies were driven out of Texas because of 
drastic local legislation. Since that time fire companies have 
had serious troubles in Missouri and are now having great 
difficulties in Kentucky, 

With our highest court explicitly denying to the Federal 
Government any jurisdiction whatever over insurance, the 
notable thing is not that we are now having trouble, but that 
we did not have it earlier, 

Insurance long ago began an agitation looking, toward an 
amendment to the Constitution—an amendment which would 
clearly place amongst the enumerated powers of ‘Congress 
the authority to control insurance within the ‘States, lerri- 
tories and possessions of the United ‘States. Since the Su- 
preme Court has again and finally declared that insurance is 
not commerce, the agitation has been renewed. 

The agitation has taken on new life because of a decision 
by the Supreme Court, handed down recently, in which a 
statute of Kansas is upheld which gives the Superintendent 
of Insurance of that State authority to fix fire insurance 
rates. Of course if the Legislature of Kansas can fix fire 
insurance rates, it can fix life insurance rates, and the rates 
for every type of insurance. Indeed, one of the Justices, in 
dissenting, said of the opinion, that it 

* * * is not a mere entering wedge, but reaches the 
end from the beginning and announces a principle which 
points inevitably to the conclusion that the price of every 
article sold and the price of every service offered can be 
regulated by statute. 

Insurance, therefore, finds itself in this position: 

It seeks to do business in all the States; indeed it must if 
it works efficiently and successfully. 

The basis of the structure must be broad—broader, much 
broader than any State, broader than any half dozen ‘States; 
indeed added strength comes if the basis is broader than any 
nation. 

But it is told by the Supreme Court, first, that it can op- 
erate in the various States only by their permission, and on 
such terms as they severally establish; and, second, that, 
Operating in that fashion, it is subject not merely to regula- 
tion in the ordinary meaning of that word, but to the exercise 
of an authority which may fix the price at which it shall sell 
its wares—in other words, to the same authority under which 
a person’s property may be taken for the public good. 

To the doctrine that States may fix insurance rates two 
Justices dissented strongly, and as evidence that the insurance 
contract had always been considered a private contract and 
not impressed with any public necessity, they cited the fact 
that no State had earlier attempted to exercise such authority. 
The distinguished dissenters overlooked the fact that the 
State of Wisconsin some years ago fixed a maximum basis 
for the premiums of life insurance, not only for that State 
but incidentally and necessarily for all the States. For a life 
insurance company to charge a different rate in different 
States would be so impracticable that business would be im- 
possible. The dissenting Justices overlooked this precedent 
because it has not since happened that any other State has 
been moved to do a similar thing, and no test of the validity 
of the statute has been made. But since the Wisconsin 
statute was passed life insurance has been keenly alive to 
what would happen if other States should take like action, 
Our highest court now says that all the States have authority 
so to act. 
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In these circumstances insurance is as certainly menaced 
by the animosities inevitably and always provoked by the 
doctrine of States’ rights as the commerce of the colonies 
was before the birth of the nation. Relief must be had. The 
great problem before all insurance is: 

Along what lines shall relief be sought ? 

Encouraged by the dissent in the Deer Lodge case, many 
strong men believe that if Congress could be induced to pass 


a statute taking charge of insurance when it involves the. 


citizens of more than one State, the Supreme Court—not- 
withstanding its earlier decisions—would sustain such a 
statute. In other words, it is one thing for the court to pass 
on an abstraction and another to pass upOn a Federal statute. 
Two of the court jn passing on an abstraction said that 
insurance is commerce. It is altogether probable that others 
hesitated, and that hesitation would have been resolved in 
favor of the co-ordinate branch of government if that co- 
ordinate branch, in the exercise of its discretion, had declared 
for Federal control of insurance. 

But upon the whole, and in order to reach a conclusion that 
will be unequivocal, insurance opinion rather leans toward an 
effort to secure an amendment to the Federal ‘Constitution 
which will specifically put all insurance done in an interstate 
way under the control of Congress. 

In justifying the court’s action in upholding the validity of 
the Kansas statute, Justice McKenna draws a striking picture 
of the character and usefulness of fire insurance, seeking to 
drive home its great importance and enforce its public rela- 
tions. His word painting may or may not justify the doe- 
trine that a State may fix rates, but it clearly proves that if 
any power is to fix rates in this country, it must: be the 
Federal power and not the power of the separate States. 
He says: 

The effect of insurance—indeed, it has been said its 
fundamental object—is to distribute the loss over as wide 
an area as possible. In other words, the loss is spread 
over the country, the disaster to, an individual is shared 
by many, the disaster to a community is shared by other 
communities; great catastrophes are thereby lessened, 
and, it may be, repaired. In assimilation of insurance to 
a tax, the companies have been said to be the mere ma- 
chinery by which the inevitable losses by fire are dis- 
tributed so as to fall as lightly as possible on the public 
at large, the body of the insured, not the companies, 
paying the tax. Their efficiency, therefore, and solvency 
are of great concern. In other objects, direct and indi- 
rect, of insurance we need not mention. Indeed, it may 
be enough to say, without stating other effects of insur- 
ance, that a large part of the country’s wealth, subject to 
uncertainty of loss through fire, is protected by insur- 
ance. This demonstrates the interest of the public in it 
and we need not dispute with the economists that this is 
the result of the “substitution of certain for uncertain 
loss” or the diffusion of positive loss over a large group 
of persons, as we have already said to be certainly one 
of its effects. We can see, therefore, how it has come 
co be considered a matter of public concern to regulate 
it, and governmental insurance has its advocates and even 
examples. Contracts of insurance, therefore, have 
greater public consequence than contracts between indi- 
viduals to do or not to do a particular thing whose effect 
stops with the individuals. 

The. distinguished Justice, in this impressive description of 
the service to business and society rendered by fire insurance, 
described at the same time the service and the nature of 
every conceivable kind of insurance; but he apparently did 
not perceive that what he described existed and was being 
justiced only because the State powers, which the court then 
confirmed, had. not hitherto been exercised. The Justice, in 
other words, based his. decree on the existence of a service 
and a relation which will hereafter be gravely limited and 
embarrassed, if not largely destroyed, by that self-same de- 
cree. If the States had from the beginning exercised the 
rate-making power, in addition to current regulations, we 
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should now have in this country no great fire insurance com-. 
panies, no great life insurance companies, no great fidelity or 
surety companies—just as we should now not be a nation if 
the Confederation had not been abandoned and the Union 
created. 

Where the exercise of a named authority will certainly 
diminish, if not substantially destroy, the matter on which 
it operates, either the thing to be so governed is not entirely 
useful or the authority to be so exercised is not entirely 
wholesome. For our highest court to find in the wide use- 
fulness of an idea warrant for the confirmation of an author- 
ity which will destroy that usefulness is a curious judicial 
development. The majority opinion leaves no doubt as to 
the entire usefulness of insurance, while the strong minority 
opinion leaves no doubt as to the unwholesome character of 
an authority which will establish 48 separate rate-making 
powers. 

What other thing, therefore, so distinctive, what other 
topic so vital, what other matter so, certainly related to the 
future of business can your coming Congress so well deal 
with? 

Merely to meet and discuss old topics—such as manage- 
ment and taxation—will have a limited interest. To seize 
boldly on this situation, to speak in no uncertain tones with 
regard to it, to pledge, so far as you ‘properly can, all the 
powers of insurance in its various forms and through all its 
vast organization to a campaign in favor of a ‘Constitutional 
amendment of the character indicated, would be at once an 
act of leadership and of statesmanship. ‘ 

I commend such action to your careful consideration. 

Yours truly, ‘aa ¥ 
Darwin P. Kincstey, President. 
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“Nor Any Other Person.” P. 

From time to time we have given considerable space to 
the operations of the J. F. Kight Audit. & Abstract Co. The 
last accurate information. of Kight was to the effect that he 
was indicted for violating Section 29, Act of June 1, 191), 
of the laws of ‘Pennsylvania. The indictment recited that 
Kight was found guilty of making misleading representa- 
tions and incomplete comparisons of two insurance policies 
issued by a New York company, with the intent of inducing 
the policyholder to allow them to lapse. 

In many States there exists a law against misrepresenta- 
tion of policies, but it is so framed that a “disinterested, ad- 
viser,” as Kight sometimes claimed to be, need have little 
fear of punitive legal procedure. The loophole of escape 
was in the fact that this law simply prohibited companies, 
company officers and agents thereof from making such mis- 
representations. As Kight claimed that he was not a rep- 
resentative of any company, he could not be indicted. The 
New York law, however, goes one important step further. 
It has this phrase in addition to the above, “nor any other 
person.’ The New York law, embracing this important 
phrase, was re-enacted in Pennsylvania, consequently the ac- 
tion as noted above was taken. ‘3? 

The Life Insurance Independent in its June number calls 
attention to this matter and says, in part: “We have re 
peatedly urged the life insurance men of the country, more 
particularly the life underwriters’ associations, to secure the 
re-enactment of the New York law in their respective States 
regarding misrepresentation of legal reserve policies.” | 

It is a good idea, and so we are passing it along in the 
hope that the point will not be missed by the legislative com- 
mittees of the various local associations. “3 

The comment in The Life Insurance Independent was sup- 
ported by an account of some of the literature being issued 
by the “National Association of Life Insurance Policy 
holders,” with headquarters in Chicago. Whatever this cont 
cern may be, its methods are practically identical with thos 
of the notorious Kight, for this is a sample of one of 3 
announcements: 

There are gross injustices and unwarranted discrimina- 







— 
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tions being practised by Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Companies; for example, why should one policyholder 
be required to contribute one-third more for managing 
expenses than another on the same form of policy where 
the same benefits are to be derived? Why should a 
policyholder be induced to pay in advance for his insur- 
ance to age 96, when there are only three chances out 
of 100,000 for him to live to that age? Why should one 
policyholder be required to pay $104 for the same iden- 
tical benefit that another can purchase at the same age 
for $12.25? Why should the insured pay premiums on 


a policy when it is impossible for him to receive the bene- 


These are only some of the 
aK he ok 


fits for which he is paying? 
many injustices being practised. 

There are very few policyholders who understand even 
the first principles of LIFE INSURANCE, and there 
are very few of them who have the time to devote to 
the study of the same (which will enable them to gain 


a comprehensive understanding of their policies). * * * 


Some companies charge $38.30 per thousand for a 20- 


“year payment life policy, while the same form of policy, 











giving the same benefits, can be purchased for the average 
premium of $36.25 in a company just as secure and per- 
haps under more favorable policy conditions. While the 
difference in. premiums of $2.05 per thousand each year 
seems very small; yet were the insured to purchase a 
$10,000 policy, the difference in premiums would amount 
to a:large sum at the end of 20 years. 


Following is‘a* paragraph taken from the certificate of 
memibership, and therein is revealed the entire scheme. 


To furnish an abstract showing the future results to 
be obtained, on any sample policy of insurance to be pur- 
chased and also an abstract giving specific information 
regarding policies of insurance, or settlements to be 
made thereon, for which the following fees will be 
charged: Sample policies, $2; policies of insurance 
where a saving can be made for the insured, $3 per 
thousand for first $25,000 or any part thereof, $2 per 
thousand for the next $25,000 or any part thereof, $1 per 
thouusand for all additional amounts. Should any mem- 
ber desire to make any change in his insurance or to 
purchase new insurance through this association or its 
duly authorized representative, the above fee wil! be 
waived on all insurance so exchanged or purchased. 


“THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS.”’ 


A Booklet of Twenty-four Pages Dealing with 
America’s Great Burden on Thrift 
and Providence. 


By EDWARD A. WOODS, 


Vice-President The National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


MeeEOO COPieS. ..........4... 3 cents the copy 

(More than 500 copies but less than 5,000 at 

the rate of 3 cents the copy, with a dis- 
count of ro per cent.) 


TET ieik.. 5... ataeeee ss oes, ok ss $100 


MEIEGODICS...... ws ee tne be. Ce 


Address orders to EVERETT M. ENSIGN, 
Corresponding Secretary, 
56 Pine Street - - - New York City 
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INSURANCE CONGRESS OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 


Meeting Held in Los Angeles, and Four Hundred In- 
surance Men Take Action on Publicity, Legis- 
lation and Other Important Matters. 


Four hundred insurance men, pledged to co-operate to 
advance the vital interests of their business, organized the 
Insurance Congress of Southern California on June 25 at 
the Hotel Alexandria in Los Angeles. While a permanent 
organization was not effected, Arthur P. Chipron, president 
of the Los Angeles association, stated at the close of the 
banquet that similar meetings would be held when occasion 
arose upon call of the various organizations. 

Resolutions reported by a committee composed of Bertram 
P. Rouse,. chairman; I. O, Levy and D. W. Pierce, and unani- 
mously adopted, declared the need in California of corrective 
legislation to safeguard the public and the interests of the 
public; pledged support to the World’s Insurance Congress; 
appealed to ‘Governor Johnson to name as Commissioner of 
Insurance a man thoroughly familiar with insurance, and 
thanked the press for its co-operation. 

Plans for a campaign of publicity were featured at the 
afternoon session, while the speeches at the banquet were 
principally-on the subject of adequate regulation for the busi- 
ness. At the close of the afternoon session of the congress 
Frank E. McMullen, former president of the National Asso- 
ciation, took up the proposed publicity campaign and under 
his direction subscription blanks were distributed and a large 
number of pledges to the advertising fund were made. 

“You people stand for the biggest thing in the world,” said 
Mr. McMullen. “Nothing else approaches it in beneficence. 
The spirit of co-operation is strong here; we shall want to 
act together to get a little legislation, not much, but a little. 
We want to make it certain that every man and every woman 
will get a dollar’s worth for every dollar of insurance pre- 
mium, we want to get rid of the parasite, we want the busi- 
ness to be represented by clean men. We want no legislation 
that is not in the interests of the people of California, and 
it is up to us to let the people know what we want and why, 
and. to do that we must educate them through the press.” 

W. L. Hathaway, commissioner of the World’s Insurance 
Congress of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, was received 
with much enthusiasm. He said he had been working for co- 
operation among all lines of insurance for three and a half 
years, and he urged that a Southern California permanent 
organization be perfected. 

Short talks were also delivered by J. E. Phelps, secretary 
of the Fire Board; President Cole, of the Chamber of Com- 
merce; Vice-President Baker, of the Pacific Mutual; J. C. 
Piver, publisher of the Underwriters’ Report, and E. R. 
Misener, of the Occidental Life. 

At the banquet George A. Rathbun, former president of 
the Los Angeles association and member of the executive 
committee of the National Association, was toastmaster. 
Among the other speakers were Mr. Hathaway, Julian Son- 
tagg, vice-president of the West Coast Life; Seward A. 
Simmons, Willis H. Booth and J. L. Van Norman, who 
read an address written by Willard Done, formerly Insur- 
ance Commissioner of Utah. 


Acknowledgements. 


Sixth annual report of the Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Oregon for the year ending December 31, 1913. J. 
W. Ferguson, Insurance Commissioner. 

Preliminary report of the Insurance Commissioner of the 
State of Oklahoma for the year ending December 31, 1913. 
A. L. Welch, Insurance Commissioner. 

Advance sheets of the annual report of the Insurance Com- 
missioner of the State of North Carolina for the year end- 
ing April 1, 1914. James R. Young, Insurance Commissioner. 

Forty-third annual report of the Insurance Commissioner 
of the State of Maryland to his Excellency Phillips L. Golds- 
boro, Governor. W. Mason Sheehan, State Insurance. Com- 
missioner. 
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GRATIFYING PROGRESS BEING MADE IN RAISING 
FUNDS FOR THE INSTITUTIONAL ADVER- 
TISING CAMPAIGN. 


Many Local Associations Devoted June Meetings to Dis- 
cussion of Subject and Securing Pledges of Con- 
tributions—Chairman Warren M. Horner Issues 
Circular Letter Calling Attention to 
Important Details. 


Following the announcement in the May number of this 
journal, in which National President Clark and Warren M. 
Horner, Chairman of the Committee on Education and Con- 
servation, requested that the June meetings of local associ- 
tions be devoted to the discussion of and the raising of funds 
for the Education and Conservation movement, many of the 
local bodies set aside their June meetings for this special pur- 
pose. Actual and tangible results were secured in all sections 
of the country, some associations even agreeing to raise a 
larger fund than would necessarily accrue under the basis of 
contributions as outlined by the National Committee. A nota- 
ble instance was the St. Louis association, which not only 
agreed to the proposition of the National Committee, but 
decided to raise this fund to one based on 25 cents per $1,000 
of paid-for business. 

Naturally, life underwriters throughout the country, as well 
as home office officials, are beginning to realize that the Insti- 
tutional Advertising Campaign is now taking definite form. 
Results are being tabulated and a full report will be made at 
the Cincinnati Convention. In the meantime, however, Mr. 
Horner, with the approval of National President Clark, has 
issued the following bulletin: 

“It is very gratifying to the committee that the majority of 
local associations have voted to adopt the present plan of the 
Education and Conservation movement, and most of the re- 
mainder have signified their intention of following the same 
course at an early date. 

Actual Contributions. 

“The committee is very anxious, however, that the action 
of all associations be reduced to a final basis of contributions 
actually signed, sealed and delivered, so that such a report 
can be made to the Cincinnati Convention as will make the 
work at Cincinnati wholly constructive and along lines of per- 
fecting ways and means for a better carrying out of plans 
already well under way. 

“Tt will be necessary for each association to appoint a large 
committee to solicit contributions among the members of the 
association and those other accredited representatives of Legal 
Reserve companies who are not members of any local asso- 
ciations. 

“A great many association members do not seem to under- 
stand that where a general agent gives upon the basis of the 
entire production his special agents are expected to contribute 
where they feel willing so to do. This duplication is advisable 
that the fund may be large enough for each local association, 
and the grand total for the national body sufficient to carry 
out the course of educational work and the writing of copy 
for local and national use. Everyone engaged permanently in 
the life insurance business can well afford to give upon the 
basis of his production as outlined. 

“A number of associations are already crying for copy, and 
while the committee has thirty short advertisements written 
for publication by !ocal associations in their daily papers and 
such mediums as they see fit, we cannot give out this copy to 
a few associations until a complete report is received from at 
least a majority of the total membership of the national body. 
It is absolutely necessary that the officers of local associations 
take such action as will permit a complete report to be in the 
hands of the committee by the end of July. 

“Tt is only right that the statement should be made now that 
we are no longer working in the dark, but toward a definite 
‘goal, and most assuredly everyone should bend his shoulder 
to the wheel in assisting the committee to arrive at a reason- 
ably intelligent understanding of just what each association 
is going to do.” 
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GETTING THE BEST OF THE BLUES. 
Although Character of Solicitor’s Work Is Conducive t 
Periods of Depression, It Affords Many Opportunities 

for a Sanguine Outlook. | 


By Forbes Lindsay, Associate Manager of tne Home Office Agence: 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. * 


This morning I am going to talk to you about devils—no 
the violent sort that took possession of the Gaderene swin 
and hustled them into, the sea—but the bacterial kind, th 
little insidious germs that get into our system unawares 
sapping our will, our nerves and our energy and setting u 
the condition which we call “the blues.” } 

The progress of normal health is not over a horizonte 
plane, but along a success of undulations. We are seldor 
at par, but generally either above or below it. lf we migh 
have an instrument like the steam gauge to register th 
physical and mental fluctuations of a day, we should find th 
indicator constantly moving up and down. In varying de 
grees we are all subject to these fluctuations, although w 
may be conscious only of the occasional tidal waves © 
periods of excessive ebb. 

In the very nature of things the mental life of a salesma 
is marked by pronounced curves. His is almost invariably o 
the mercurial temperament, readily elated or cast down. | 
a phlegmatic man succeeds in our business, it is by dint © 
hard work and dogged persistence, overcoming inadaptabilit; 

The salesman is called upon for the exercise of a grez 
amount of nervous energy. Most of the time he is on 
high tension and, like a steel spring on a strain, must exper! 
ence a corresponding relaxation. He can never enjoy th 
equanimity of a salaried employe, any more than a salarie 
employe can experience the pleasures and triumphs of th 
salesman. The work of the latter is irregular and punctuate 
by deep disappointments, as well as sudden successes. Lik 
that of the elevator boy, it is a life of ups and downs, 


The Thresho!d of Depression. 


Anxiety keeps the life insurance agent ever on the threshol 
of depression. If an unusually long interval occurs betwee 
applications, anxiety develops into worry, and this in tur 
grows into despondency. 

Beginners in the business, lacking the fortitude derive 
from tested ability and recollection of past successes, al 
particularly prone to depression. Their minds are centere 
upon securing applications to the exclusion of all other cot 
siderations. They do not appreciate the value of work whic 
is not immediately productive and have no conception ¢ 
the benefit of adverse experience. They gauge their progres 
and accomplishment by their cash account. On the othe 
hand, if the beginner, by good fortune closes a large case, I 
becomes over-sanguine, thereby sowing the seeds of dis«f 
pointment. 

The experienced agent, too, is apt to suffer a reaction ¢ 
energy when an unusually long time elapses without a sal 
Therefore, it is a good plan for the man who specializes 0 
big business to fill in with small cases, and so maintain ‘h 
satisfaction of constant achievement. ‘ 

‘Now I am not going to advise you never to get “plue. 
The see-saw nature of your business makes it inevitable th 
you should do, so at times. I will urge upon you, howeve 
not to allow an attack of depression to develop, and aboy 
all, never to nurse it. I will suggest a few methods © 
warding off this condition and dispelling it. 

Don’t be anxious about your business. Take success fc 
granted, and, like Sempronius, deserve it. If a disappoim 
ment befalls, put it behind you at once. Bury your failure 
as the doctors do, Never take the count. After a knock 
down get on your feet instantly and go at it again, befor 
the blue devil germ can find lodgment in your system. Fot 
or five hours of straight canvassing with fierce energy Wi 
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take the sting out of the worst defeat and perhaps yield 
compensation for it. 
Don’t worry. It is the most harmful and the most useless 
of all emotions. Yesterday is a closed book. To-morrow 
may never be. Live in To-day and make the most of it. 
We know from experience that very few of the ills we dread 
‘come to pass and those few are seldom as bad as we had 
pictured them. 

Don’t brood or recite the tale of your woes. The fact that 
you are infected by the blue bug is not justification for 
exposing your associates. 

_ Above all, never sink to that lowest stage of degradation— 
self-pity. The man who gets into that mental morass is lost. 


! 


‘At the first approach of such a feeling go out and hire a | 


‘strong man to kick you. 

We must all expect to experience depression on occasions. 
We cannot avoid the attacks, but we may reduce their effects 
to a minimum, and the best way of doing this is to nip them 
in the bud. 

Seek the Cause. 
At the first sign of depression seek the cause and apply 


‘a sensible remedy. Maybe you have had a rejection. What 


of it? It is only part of the average which you must expect 
and the best remedy is to put in another application. You 
have not written a case in a fortnight. That fact increases 
the probability of your landing one to-day and, in any case, 


Perhaps you are stale as a consequence of overwork. In 


/you will not improve the prospect by moping. 





| 





that case a brief rest is indicated. Make it a complete one. 
Close your desk and go off to the seashore or spend the day 
hill-climbing. Go away from the office and forget your work. 

Although the character of a life insurance salesman’s work 
is exceptionally conducive to periods of depression, it affords 
‘unusual ground for a sanguine outlook. The field man, like 
the actuary, may be sure of his averages. After his first six 
months a salesman can depend upon a certain aggregate pro- 
duction in the year as a result of a certain number of hours’ 
labor. He has the assurance that an additional investment 
of time will yield proportional profits. Then again, he has 
the stimulating knowledge that while he is on the street and 
under the tree, so to speak, a plum may drop at his feet any 


| moment. 


Something to Ponder Over. 
Did you ever notice people rushing about a railway station? 
Did it ever occur to you why they rush? These people are 
‘in no particular hurry, but promptly, at a certain time, the 


| train will leave, and if they are not on board they will get left. 







A lesson can be drawn from this that will apply in business. 
The prompt man is the best Amnerican business man. If he 
is prompt at his occupation he will be in funds. His bills 
' will be paid promptly. He can always get credit. He has an 
abundance of self-confidence. He is a good man, a good 
buyer, a good payer. It is a pleasure to do business with 
him. He is always on time, and never disappoints. 
~ That man is an ideal life insurance solicitor. He gets out 
of bed in the morning and is on his job on time just as regu- 
larly as though he were to take a train at that hour. He 
allows his determination to dictate his action. He is careful 
to put in a good day every day, and when he needs a rest, he 
takes it, but never mixes his work with his rest, for they mix 
only to a great disadvantage. Promptness is his keynote. It’s 
the quarter-hours that make your day valuable. It has been 
said: “You can never find time. for anything; if you want 
‘time, you must make it.” Time accepts no sacrifice, it admits 
of neither redemption nor atonement. It is a true avenger. 


Your competitor may divide the business with you, or your 
, company may reconsider a rejected applicant. You may even 
Write an application on a man who told you he positively 
would not buy a policy. But time that is lost is gone forever. 
TIME IS INEXORABLE AND HAS NO MERCY.—Bar- 
-rett & Snow's Marksman. 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 
not send us the particulars. 

Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 





Akron. 

The Akron association held its regular June meeting at the 
Hotel Portage. Chas. W. Scovel of Pittsburgh, former 
president of the National Association, was the speaker. 

Mr. Scovel told of the benefit the association had been to 
the life insurance business in 1905, at the time of the Arm- 
strong investigation. The National Executive Committee was 
frequently in consultation with the Armstrong committee, in 
reference to some of the radical changes which it was pro- 
posed to bring about by enactment of laws in the New York 
Legislature. Several conferences were held during the year, 
and it was very largely due to the efforts of Mr. Scovel and 
his associates that drastic and impracticable laws were not 
put upon the statute books. It might have been a very seri- 
ous handicap for the life insurance business in general, had 
the Armstrong committee proceeded to recommend for pass- 
age certain bills without first consulting those who had the 
best interests of life insurance at heart. 

Mr. Scovel devoted the latter part of his talk to the bene- 
fits of the monthly income policy. 

Baltimore. 

As guests of the Maryland Naval Militia on board the 
United States steamship Montgomery, the Baltimore associa- 
tion made an excursion down the bay June 11. Frederick A. 
Savage is president of the underwriters and executive officer 
of the naval militia. 

After a run of a couple of hours, the Montgomery was 
brought to anchor and dinner was served. Target practice 
was then indulged in by the militiamen. On the way back to 
Baltimore a meeting of the association was held. A commit- 
tee was appointed to frame a resolution of esteem and sym- 
pathy to be sent to the family of the late Colonel Markoe, 
and the following was presented and unanimously adopted: 

Whereas, Our friend and fellow member, Col. Frank Mar- 
koe, has by the loving voice of his Heavenly Father been 
called from us; and 

Whereas, Our deceased friend had been one of the organ- 
izers and the first president of a life underwriters’ associa- 
tion in Baltimore, and a loyal and faithful member of this 
association; be it 

Resotvep, By the Baltimore Life Underwriters’ Associatien 
in meeting assembled, that in the death of Col. Frank Mar- 
koe we lose one of our oldest and most. faithful members 
and a valued and faithful friend; be it further 
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RESOLVED, That we do here record our high appreciation of 
the sterling character and worth of our deceased friend, and 
the high esteem and affection in. which he was held by us and 
by all who knew him, and that the sympathy of the members 
of this association be extended to the members of the be- 
reaved family who have suffered the loss of a kind and in- 
dulgent father: be it further 

ResoLveb, That these resolutions be spread upon the min- 
utes of this association, and a copy sent to the family. 

(Signed) Marcettus H. Goopricy, 

E. W. Hetsse, Committee. 
Battle Creek. 

At a noon-day meeting of the Battle Creek Life Under- 
writers’ Association held at the Chamber of Commerce, rep- 
resentative life insurance men sat down to luncheon, which 
was followed by short speeches by nearly all present. Prom- 
inent among the speakers were Drs. Shipp and Gorsline, L. 
A. Dudley, N. E. Retallick, Guy A. Ramsdel, all setting forth 
the value of organization as a means of raising. the plane 
of the business and educating the public to the value of 
providing for the future welfare of dependent wives and 
children: ; 

An-important point brought out by Mr. Dudley in the 
course of his remarks was that while the cost of living in 
general has materially advanced in the last ten years, the 
cost of all old line insurance has decreased, and that it would 
stili further decrease when the public is awakened to the 
fact that taxation. on: premiums added: 2: per- cent. to the 


cost. This, reduced to dollars, means that the $13,000,000 
of taxes would furnish $1,000 insurance to 550,000 more 
persons. 


The matter of delegates to the national convention at Cin- 
cinnati, Sept. 15, was deferred until the regular meeting after 
the summer recess. 

Five new members were admitted as follows: F. E. Shaw, 
Samuel Taub, Floyd E. Jones, Charles E. Rickabaugh and 
N. E. Retallick. The young association is assured of a solid 
foundation, and the value to the public welfare will soon 
become apparent. 

Buffalo. 

Eleven new members. were admitted to the Buffalo asso- 
ciation at its June meeting. There was discussion of the 
institutional advertising campaign as recommended by the 
National Association, and this matter will be taken up vig- 
orously with the resumption of regular meetings in the fall. 


Cleveland. 

Members of the Cleveland association have chosen A. D. 
Hatfield, of Hatfield, Murry & Walker, president of the 
association for the ensuing year. They have elected the fol- 
lowing other officers: 

E. B. Hamlin, of George H. Olmstead & Co., first vice- 
president; W. H. Whitney, of the Phoenix Life, second vice- 


president; O. M. Olmstead, of George H. Olmstead & Co., 
re-elected treasurer; S, R. Johnson, of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, secretary. 


At the recent annual meeting in Hotel Statler on the even- 
ing of June 26, Herman Fellinger, of the Pacific Mutual 
Life, long active in the affairs of the association, finished 
his term as president and declined re-election. Mr. Hatfield 
moved up from the first vice-presidency, but Hoyt W. Gale, 
of the Home Life, and second vice-president, also insisted 
that some other member take the honor of the office. T. M. 
Norris, with the Union Central Life, declined re-election as 
secretary. 

Mr. Norris has been a member of the organization for 
fifteen of the twenty years of its existence, and has served 
nine consecutive years as secretary. 

All of the retiring officers will continue their active in- 
terest in the association’s affairs. The organization recently 
took in a host of new members and plans for a busy fall and 
winter are being made. 

After the business meeting Governor James M. Cox was 
introduced by Mr. Fellinger. 
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In his address the Governor spoke of the work being ac 
complished by life insurance companies through their agents 
reverting to the compulsory workmen’s compensation bil 
passed a year ago last winter. 

“So far as I am personally concerned, I haven’t the le 
disposition to place the Commonwealth in competition eithei 
with life or fire insurance business,” the Governor said. 

“In my opinion no government, municipal, State or na 
tional, should engage in any utility business unless it is defi 
nitely proved that private control and management is a com 
plete failure or grossly unfair to the public. 

“You will admit,” continued the Governor, “there has beer 
nothing alike in the conduct of the liability insurance busines: 
as compared with the conduct of the life and fire insurane 
business. 

“Prompt settlements are alike the pride and aim of life 
insurance and fire insurance agents. I need not remind yor 
that prompt settlement has not been the policy of liability 
insurance companies in past years.” 

Chicago. 

Nearly 200 members were present at the last meeting 0! 
the season of the Chicago association, which was held or 
the evening of June 30 at the Auditorium Hotel. The twe 
important matters which were discussed and upon whict 
action was taken were plans to eliminate the rebate evil anc 
the approval of the institutional advertising campaign as 
recommended by the National Association. Chairman George 
M. Herrick, of the special committee of fifteen, appointed 
some time ago to consider various phases of field ethics, de- 
livered his report, which was in three parts, one in relation 
to rebating, another had to do with membership and the 
third took up the question of publicity. 

As to rebating, the report of the committee was as follows: 

“First, that a committee on rules, consisting of seven mem- 
bers, be appointed by the chair to determine whether or not 
evidence of rebating, in any given case, be sufficient to war- 
rant prosecution by law or expulsion from the association. 

“Second, that the affirmative votes of at least four mem- 
bers of this committee shall be required in any given case. 

“Third, that this committee is instructed to raise, by sub- 
scription from the members, a fund of at least $1,000 to be 
used in suppressing rebating. 

“Fourth, that this committee is further empowered to sell 
a successful firm of lawyers and also the services of a re- 
liable detective agency for the securing, of evidence. 

“Fifth, that no one be prosecuted under this resolution for 
any case of rebating prior to June 30, 1914. 

“Sixth, that the Legislative Committee of this association 
be hereby instructed to make efforts to secure such change 
in the present rebate law of this State that both the recipient 
of the case and the rebator be found guilty, and that the 
one who furnishes evidence of such rebating be given im- 
munity. 

“Seventh, the committee further announces that arrange- 
ments have been made with the State’s attorney to prose- 
cute any cases of rebating in which the evidence is furnished 
for him by the association and provided the informer’s fee 
is waived.” 

Although there was some objection to the immunity clause, 
the entire series of recommendations was onan 
adopted. 

With regard to increasing the membership of the assoen 
tion, it was decided to choose two teams of ten members each 
and begin a sixty-day campaign; each active member secured 
to count two points, and each associate member one point, 
to the team securing him. The losing team will give a dinner 
to the winning team. 

Jules Girardin, member of ‘the National Committee on 
Education and ‘Conservation, elucidated the plan of that 
committee and introduced John H. Mitchell, of the Mitchell 
Advertising Agency of Minneapolis, who further explained 
the propaganda, dwelling largely upon the benefits which 
would accrue to the agents throughout the country. Johu 
R. McFee, of the Massachusetts Mutual, objected to the copy 
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which had been prepared by the Mitchell agency, and seemed 
to be of the opinion that not enough funds would be raised 
to carry out the intended campaign. The committee of 
fifteen recommended the approval of the National Commit- 
tée’s plan, and when the matter was put to a vote, the com- 
mittee’s recommendations were carried, practically unani- 
mously. 

- Several new members were admitted, and it was resolved 
that Byron C. Howes, manager of the Union Mutual of 
Chicago, who has acted: as treasurer since the death of 
Hervey S. Dale, be continued in that capacity until the next 
annual meeting of the association. 

The committee appointed by President Ferguson to raise 
funds for education and conservation follows: J. D. Janney, 
BF. E. Jones, J. H. Stevens, F. Wyman, H. C. Hintzpeter, H. 

C. Caster, D. G. Drake, B. J. Sinai, H. D. Wright, Max Lind- 
auer, HE. H. Carmack, C: F. Axélman, C. B: Stumer, C. F. 
Bulien, J. B. Thorsen, W. E. Nichols, M. Ullman, H. Kremer, 
J. R. Norris and L. H. Whiting. 

z Colorado. 

‘The regular monthly meeting of the Colorado association 
was held on the Ist inst. at the Hotel Albany in Denver. The 
orincipal speaker was Wendell Stephens, assistant attorney- 
a his subject being, “The Law and Its Relation to Life 
nsurance.” Mr. Stephens advocated the abolishment of the 
2 per cent, tax on premiums and made several suggestions 
for improvements ‘in’ Colorado’s insurance..Jaws. Other 
speakers were Superintendent of Agencies Johnson, of the 


‘Prudential at San Francisco, and President J. C. Burger, of’ 


che German-American Life of Denver. 

’There was a discussion of the institutional advertising cam- 
paign of the National Association, and: the. matter was re- 
ferred to the Executive Committee for action. It was also 
decided that a life insurance congress should be held at 
‘Denver some time in the fall. Edward A. Woods, vice- 
president of the National Association, will be the principal 
speaker. The matter:is the-hands-of Secretary C. M. Reich. 

Columbus. 

Members of the Columbus association, on June 20, were 
 saiieriined by J. C. Campbell, manager of the Ohio and 
West Virginia agency of the John Hancock Mutual, at ‘nis 
‘country home, “Bryn Mawr.” The inevitable baseball game 
was played and, although it has been difficult to decide the 
score, still, according to the latest report, it stood 36 to 19 at 
the end of the fifth inning, the winning team being captained 
by C. K. Siebert, while E. B. Gerlach headed the losing aggre- 
“gation. ; 








Detroit. 


Following the recent example of Winslow Russell, super- 
\intendent of agencies of the Phoenix Mutual, President M. 
H. Zacharias, of the Detroit association, recently sent out a 
circular letter’ to the leading business and professional men 
in Michigan asking for replies to certain questions in re- 
Nation to the field ethics of life insurance. A copy of the 
letter follows: 

“The Detroit Life Underwriters’ Association is making a 
strenuous effort to improve conditions in life,insurance sales- 
manship. 

“I am enclosing you herewith a list of questions, together 
with a self-addressed stamped envelope, for its return. May 
I ask your consideration to the questions asked so that we 
may intelligently arrive at the viewpoint of the average busi- 
ness man on this very important subject? 

“7 think I am safe in saying that life insurance has re- 
turned a greater percentage, compared with the amount of 
‘money invested in it, than any other fiducial institution in 
the history of the world. In spite of this fact the average 
business man is not easily approached on the subject. If we 
‘as salesmen are at fault, we want to know it, and ask your 
co-operation to this end. 
| “You may rest assured that your reply will be treated 
strictly confidential. Your name will not be given out in 
| connection with your answers either before the association 
or otherwise. 
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“Thanking you in advance for your prompt reply, I remain, 
“Very truly yours, 
“M. H. Zacuartas, President.” 


The questions to which replies were asked were as follows: 

1. Do you carry life insurance? (We will be glad to have 
you state amount if you desire.) 

2. Have you found your policies to be exactly as repre- 
sented by the agent? 

3. Does the average agent undertake to analyze your case 
and try to sell you the kind of policy you should buy? 

4, Is the average life insurance man who calls on you a 
competent salesman in his line? 


5. Is the average life insurance agent as welcome to your’ 


office as is the average salesman in any other line in which 
you are interested? 

6... If not, why? 

7. What percentage of the agents who call on you ad- 
versely criticize the insurance that you already have in other 
companies? 

8. What percentage of the agents who call on you openly 
attack other companies? 

9. Do you understand that all old line life insurance poli- 
cies, outside of term policies, have a value to the insured as. 
well as to his estate? 

10. What, suggestions, can you. make toward the improve- 
ment, of conditions; in life insurance salesmanship? 


According to the Indicator “there were 47 replies received, 
or about’ 20° per cent. Of these it appears that 35 carry life 
insurance, five do not, and from nine no reply was made to 
this question. The second question’ was answered in the af- 
firmative by 34, in the negative by four, and nine made no 
answer. In regard to the third question 22 replied yes, 12 
no, while 12 did not answer the question. Twenty-nine were 
of the opinion that the average life insurance man is a com- 
petent salesman, while eight thought differently, and 10 made. 
no replyto the question. There were 23 who said that the 
average agent is as welcome at their offices as is the average 
salesman in any other line of business, 14 replied that he 
was not. Those who said that they were not gave the follow- 
ing reasons: ‘Bores,’ ‘too tenacious,’ ‘too busy,’ ‘loaded.’ In 
reply to the question what percentage of the agents ad- 
versely criticize the insurance already carried in other com- 
panies, 17 replied none, 11 ‘a small percentage,’ five ‘all,’ and 
14 did not reply. In reply to question 8, 22 said that none 
openly attack other companies, 11 said that a small percentage 
do, 16 making no reply. As to question 9, 34 replied in the 
affirmative, two in the negative, and 11 made no answer. In 
response to the last question there were a number of sug- 
gestions made as to things which might be done to improve 
conditions in life insurance salesmanship. Among these were 
‘intelligent agents,’ ‘married agents,’ ‘agents in middle life,’ 
‘an efficiency standard,’ ‘criticism of past, not present,’ ‘make 
it a matter of business, not friendship,’ ‘a definite knowledge 
of the prospect, ‘talking to men when they are not busy,’ 
‘more experienced agents,’ ‘definite appointments,’ ‘a mail 
order campaign.’ One man made these suggestions: ‘That 
after the agent has received an answer he should accept it 
and not make a nuisance of himself; that he should regard a 
busy man’s time as valuable and give him a little credit for 
knowing what he wants; and that he does not try to force a 
person to take a much larger policy than he has ordered.’ 
Banking Commissioner E. H. Doyle said: ‘I think it is 
mighty well looked after, and the young man who takes out 
assessment insurance as against old line fools no one but 
himself and ought to have a guardian.’” 

The annual meeting of the association was held at Bois 
Blanc Park on the 16th of last month—the trip being made 
by steamer. During the business session held on the boat, 
George L. Bahl, general agent of the Penn Mutual, was 
elected a member of the National Executive Committee. 
‘Delegates were also elected to the Cincinnati convention. 

There was the usual ball game, and W. D. Clizbe and Col. 
Will Waite had been appointed captains of the two teams, 
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AN ACCIDENT OR ILLNESS 


is unfortunately apt, sooner or later, to overtake any man. Prudent men insure 
against this contingency, so as to be indemnified for income lost or earning power 
affected while they are disabled, and for the unusual expenses attendant upon 
illness or accident for medical expense, hospital charges, nurses, medicine, etc. 


No Disability Policy has ever before been issued which so thoroughly 
protects the policyholder as our new Guaranteed Addition Policy, under which 
the amount of the weekly indemnity for disability by accident is automatically 
doubled on payment of the second premium. 


For particulars address 


The Columbian National Life Insurance Company 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 


Arthur E. Childs, 
President. 


but in the absence of the latter J. A. Bucknell took his place. 
Mr. Bucknell’s team won by a score of 11 to 7. In the 
afternoon there was another game, the contestants being the 
teams of the Sun Life and Mutual Life. It was won by the 
Mutual by a score of 9 to 1. 


District of Columbia. 

The regular monthly meeting of the District of Columbia 
association was held on June 18. The principal feature of the 
meeting was the discussion of the Educational and Conserva- 
tion Advertising Campaign and the advisability of employing 
a publicity agent rather than taking a definite space in some 
newspaper. There was also a discussion as to whether or 
not the expense of such campaign should be defrayed on the 
basis of business written for the preceding year or the cost 
shared equally by each active member of the association. he 
entire matter was referred back to the Committee on Educa- 
tion for a report at the next meeting. 


Everett, Washington. 

A new association has been organized at Everett, Wash., 
and will be known as the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
Snohomish ‘County. The association has eighteen charter 
members and the officers are as follows: President, H. A. 
Sharpe, Penn Mutual Life; vice-president, J. B. Scanlon; sec- 
retary, O. C. Freese, Pacific Mutual Life, and treasurer, JOs. 
P. Torrey, Travelers. 

Indiana. 

At the June meeting of the Indiana association, Dr. Felix 
G. Cross, president of the Columbia Life, delivered a twenty- 
minute address on “The Company of To-day.” Vice-president 
Flickinger officiated in the absence of President Wilson. The 
following new members were added to the roll; Charles F. 
Coffin, vice-president, State Life of Indiana; Lynn B. Whit- 
aker, Massachusetts Mutual: Wilmer Christian, the Equitable, 
lewa; and Arthur C. Wells, Travelers. 

Dr. Cross said in part, as follows: 


William C. Johnson, 
Vice-President and General Manager. 





“The company of to-day is judged by the character of its 
executive officers and its representatives in the field. The 
executive officers must not be unmindful of the fact that 
there are many agents on the firing line who are eminently 
qualified to become their successors in office and that they are 
few executive officers who could successfully fill the places of 
the agent and perform the duties of the agent if they were 
required to exchange positions. 

“The field force must always have the sympathy and cor- 
dial support of the management, and the executive officer 
who would not be willing to walk five miles to assist a faith- 
ful and efficient agent should be impeached or court-martialed 
on the charge of incompetency and mustered out of service. _ 

“The company of to-day requires executive’ officers and 
agents of lofty ideals and they should join forces to safe 
guard every interest of the policyholders. The agent should 
be prepared to safeguard the interests of the company at the 
risk of losing his commissions. Such men become potent fac- 
tors and as they grow old and gray in the service they should 
be installed as members of the ‘old guard’ and should be pro- 
tected through their renewal commissions, and if qualified, 
many of them will receive remunerative positions in the of 


fices of their respective companies when they are required to 
retire from the firing line. 4) 








Jacksonville. , 

George E. Shepherd, general agent of the Home Life of 
New York at Jacksonville, Florida, is interested in organizi 
a local association at this point and at a recent meeting of 
the Jacksonville association plans were discussed with tha 
object in view. Frank P. Dearing, Tracy L. Acosta and 
George E. Shepherd were appointed as a committee on af- 
rangements, while Walter P. Corbett, M. D. Johnson, W. T. 
Lusk and R. J. Jones were appointed a committee on consti 


tution and by-laws. O. M. Wellslager was nominated chair 
man and W. T. Lusk, secretary. F 
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GIBSON 


CINCINNATI’S 


Safest— Largest— Best Hotel 
BUILT IN 1913-1914 


500 Rooms 


500 Baths 


Representing an Investment of Over Two Million Dollars 


‘““The last word in Hotel Service”’ 


HEADQUARTERS 


National Association of Life Underwriters’ Convention, 1914 


= * Kalamazoo. 

“Over-taxation of life insurance companies is a tax on 
thrift,” declared Hon. John T. Winship, Commissioner of In- 
surance for Michigan, in an address before the joint meeting 
of the Kalamazoo and Battle Creek associations, held at Gull 
Lake June 22. 

The taxation of insurance companies having originally been 
intended to defray the cost of their supervision by the States, 
Mr. Winship pointed out that the amount now collected in a 
State like Michigan, for instance, exceeds the sums necessary 
to maintain the Department by several hundred thousands of 
dollars. He declared that citizens should be aroused to the 
fact that those who were providing for their families by life 
insurance were paying money in taxes for the bénefit of those 
who were not so provident. 

Mr. Winship made the principal address at this joint meet- 
ing, which was planned as a picnic and which, it is. expected, 
will become an annual event participated in by the insurance 
men of Kalamazoo and Battle Creek. His remarks were com- 
mented on by National Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence, of De- 
troit, Mich., who is manager for the Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, who said that if reforms advocated 
by Mr. Winship were to be brought about, the work must not 
be left to a few, but the life insurance men present must 
themselves take part in the campaign of education now being 
waged. He urged the local men to attend the convention -of 
the National Association of Underwriters, to be held in Cin- 


-cinnati next September. 


Mr. Winship and Mr, Spence, who were largely instru- 
mental in the organization of the local association in Battle 
Creek and Kalamazoo, were both elected to honorary mem- 
bership in the two societies. 


Kansas City. 
A special committee on Conservation, Education and Pub- 


licity was appointed by the Kansas City. association on Dec. 
21, 1912. It consisted of W. B. Henderson, D. M. Skinner, L. 





A. Ellis'and C. L. Barbee. At the June meeting of the asso- 
ciation this committee presented its report and after a dis- 
cussion it was decided to lay the report on the table. The 
report embraced the following recommendations; that the 
plans of the National Committee on Education and Conserva- 
tion be adopted, with the exception that agents should not be 
required to pay any assessment and that all vountary contri- 
butions to the fund should be sent to the National Committee. 

There was a considerable difference of opinion in the iat- 
ter recommendation, several of the members advancing the 
idea that the general agents should be in a position to get 
some direct benefit from the advertising done. Ira B: Mapes, 
representing the Phoenix Mutual, and a former president of 
the local association, was elected a member of the National 
Executive Committee, to succeed, 'C. C. Courtney. Delegates 
and alternates to the Cincinnati convention were elected. 

Knoxville. 

The question of perfecting a State organization of life 
underwriters was one of the features of the monthly meeting 
of the Knoxville association at a luncheon held on June 27 
in the Board of Commerce rooms. It was addressed by C. 
C. Dabney, of. Nashville; Gen. James A. Fowler, O. P. Ster- 
ling and Dr. C. P. McNabb. 

Mr. Dabney reviewed the local work of life underwriters, 
stating that the first company was organized in 1835. He 
told how it had become an important factor in business. He 
urged the organization of underwriters for the education. of 
the people along insurance lines. He pointed out how other 
bodies and professions had accomplished much by such an 
effort, and said this tended to build up the business of parties 
insured. 

Mr. Dabney said he believed that should State organization 
be effected like the bar and medical association that life in- 
surance and the conservation of mankind would be taught 
in the public schools. He asserted that it is not a question 
of the number of policies one can write, but the kind of risk 
and the aid one gives those who carry the policies: 
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Dr. C. P. McNabb spoke from the standpoint of a medical 
examiner and the relation of the examiner and the under- 
writer. 

Gen, James A. Fowler stated that insurance is not com- 
merce and the courts had so held. He stated that while at- 
torney-general in the anti-trust business he had more let- 
ters about the so-called fire insurance trust than anything 
else, but as it is not commerce he could not bring suit. 

O. P. Sterling spoke on “Insurance and Religion.” He 
spoke of the insurance man going into the home and pro- 
viding for the widow and orphans, which he said is Christian 
work, (While writing policies and issuing checks, he said 
underwriters should speak to men and women about their 
soul’s salvation. 

Lansing. 

The Lansing association held its June meeting at Pine 
Lake, where a luncheon was served at the Nemoka Hotel. 
Following the business meeting there was an address by Dr. 
Julius A. Post, who has the reputation of having made more 
examinations for level premium insurance companies than 
any physician in central Michigan. It is also reported that 
Dr. Post has never made an :examination for an assessment 
or fraternal company or association. 

Los Angeles. 

There is a movement on foot by the legislative committee 
of the Los Angeles association to interview Governor John- 
son to ascertain his attitude toward certain legislation de- 
sired by life insurance men. It has been decided to introduce 
in the next Legislature a bill against rebating. Such a 
measure was passed by the last Legislature, but was never 
signed by the Governor. 

Louisville. 

The June meeting of the Louisville association was held at 
the Patterson Hotel, the principal features of the meeting 
being the appointment of delegates and alternates to the 
Cincinnati convention and action on the education and con- 
servation propaganda. A resolution was adopted approving 
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of the plan as recommended by the National Committee | 
Education and Conservation. The following agencies sign 
pledges: George D. McDonald, Phoenix Mutual; W. \ 
Dennis & Co., Mutual Benefit; W. B. Pace & Son, Manhatta: 
W. H. Harrison, Fidelity Mutual; Finley-Gunther Co., Pe: 
Mutual; Henry J. Powell, Equitable; Housseau & Hubba: 
Union Central; Burbank & Burbank, Aetna; J. E. Willian 
Mutual Life of New York, and A. L. Noe, State Mutual. 

The following committee has been appointed for the pn 
pose of securing pledges from agencies which have not as y 
agreed to contribute to the fund; Henry J. Powell, of t! 
Equitable; H. D. Rodman, of the Northwestern Mutua 
George L. McDonald, of the Phoenix Mutual, and W. } 
Harrison, of the Fidelity Mutual. 

Lynchburg. 

At the June meeting of the Lynchburg association it w: 
decided to raise $150 for advertising purposes, as outlined | 
the National Committee on Education and Conservation. 
standing card will be published in a Lynchburg paper co: 
taining the roster of agents who are members of the ass. 
ciation. Should the annual cost of advertising exceed t! 
amount derived from the assessments, the members pled; 
themselves to make up the difference. 

Minneapolis. 

The following resolution was adopted at a meeting of ti 
Minneapolis association, held on June 27: “That we indor: 
the advertising proposition made by the Education and Cor 
servation ‘Committee of the National Association, and that 
committee of five be appointed by the president, two of who 
are to be general agents and three special agents, to comple: 
plans for putting same in force in Minneapolis and the terr 
tory contributary thereto and to put same into effect.” A r 
port of the committee is to be made at the next regular mee: 
ing of the association in September. The following ne 
members were admitted: Moritz Mechelsen, special agen 
Manhattan Life, and M. A. Compton, special agent, Germani 
Life. 





WHAT OF THE FUTURE? 








Every line of business is seeking 
higher standards. 


THERE IS NO PROFESSION 
SUPERIOR TO OURS 
IF! 


We do our full share to keep the high- 
est standards. 








There are brokerage and part-time 
contracts plus inefficiency in field 








work which, unless corrected, will set 
back any 

CAMPAIGN OF EDUCATION 

AND CONSERVATION 
for a long period. 

There are legitimate part-time men. 

There is legitimate brokerage busi- 
ness. 

Every insurance man who reads 


this copy knows the type that we are 
eliminating. 








Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. " 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 
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Mississippi. 

Officers for the ensuing year were elected by the Mississip- 
i association at a recent meeting. The new officers are as 
ollows: 

President, A. C. Crowder, who succeeds E. L. Ragland; 
ice-president, I. E. Gunter, who succeeds A. C. Crowder in 
hat position; secretary, Warren Pullen, who succeeds his 
ather, W. H. Pullen, Sr. 


The meeting was attended by a number of out-of-town in- 
urance men, and a great deal of interest was manifested in 
he discussions of subjects that came up for consideration. 


It is the intention of the officers to make the next twelve 
nonths the most successful period in the history of the asso- 
jation, if possible. Already plans to this end are being for- 
nulated. The association meets in Jackson once a month, and 
; rapidly increasing in membership. 


Nebraska. 


The principal subject of discussion at the June meeting of 
he Nebraska association was “Conserving Old Business.” 
V. G. Preston, of the Bankers’ Reserve Life, was the prin- 
ipal speaker. He explained that his company approved the 
an of preserving reticence to policyholders concerning the 
hirty days’ grace clause, in order to insure more prompt pay- 
nent of premiums. While acknowledging there were good 
rguments against this plan, it was defended on the ground 
hat thirty days’ grace is a courtesy and not a privilege to be 
bused. It was the consensus of opinion that when policy- 
iolders fail to meet their premium payments, the best plan 
yas to advise them that as a matter of courtesy and fair 
lealing they would be taken care of for a period of thirty 
Py. 


New Jersey. 


Ps 
_ Officers of the Prudential were the hosts of the New Jersey 
ssociation at a meeting held on June 15 in the Prudential as- 
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sembly rooms at its home office building. President Theodore 
F. Keer officiated and there were about fifty members pres- 
ent, including agents from Newark, Paterson, Passaic, Orange, 
Harrison, Elizabeth and other neighboring cities. An address 
of welcome was made by Forrest F. Dryden, president of the 
Prudential. Mr. Dryden was supported by Secretary Willard 
I. Hamilton, assistant secretaries Frederick A. C. Baker and 
George B. Speer, Supervisor Fred W. Tasney and managers 
of the Atlantic and Pacific divisions of ordinary agencies, 
Edward S. Andrews and Cyrus H. Lang. Among the sub- 
jects discussed were the necessity of life insurance education 
and insurance on the monthly income plan. 


Mr. Dryden emphasized the necessity of honest methods in 
competition, while Secretary Hamilton, in a few brief re- 
marks, told how life insurance was only in its infancy. 


John C. Eisele, representing the Equitable, dwelt upon the 
monthly income policy. J. Scott Anderson, representing the 
Union Central of Cincinnati, expressed the appreciation of 
the association for the Prudential’s hospitality. 


Supervisor Fred W. Tansey made a plea for an increase 
in membership. 


New York. 


A cool ride down the bay, a delightful country club, tennis, 
baseball, bowling-on-the-green for the sedate ones, fizzes on 
the piazza for the hot ones, and a good dinner for everyone. 
Such was the announcement of the June Frolic of the New 
York association, and the gathering passed off with all the 
scheduled attractions at the Crescent Athletic Club at Bay 
Ridge, on the afternoon of June 30. There was an alleged 
game of baseball between a New England Mutual team, cap- 
tained by General Agent Edward W. Allen, and a team of 
Provident Life & Trust men under the leadership of General 
Agent John S. Tunmore. Although no accurate information 
could be obtained, it was said that the game was in progress 
for seven innings and the New England Mutual team won 





CAN SELL YOU ANNUITIES? 


We are the leading specialists in Annuity business. 


Annuity policies. 


Special terms for Annuities on impaired lives. 


Good contracts for men who can sell our attractive Life, Endowment and 
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by a score of 7 to 9. This score was naturally vigorously 
disputed. Following this there was a game between the uni- 
formed teams of the home office of the Equitable and the 
Mutual Life. Lindeman, pitcher for the Equitable, and 
Pierce, pitcher for the Mutual, have an enviable reputation 
in this particular sphere. The Equitable team won by a score 
of 6 to 2. John S. Tunmore attempted to umpire the game, 
but relinquished the honor to Edward W. Allen. Numerous 
decisions of this gentleman were disputed, but in spite of the 
guying from the bleachers he preserved a calm demeanor. 
There seemed to be a general impression in some quarters 
that Mr. Allen’s rulings on all classes of balls, except high- 
balls, were more or less erroneous. One admirer ventured 
the opinion that if all fouls were chickens, Allen’s decision 
was good enough for him. 

Dinner was held in the club dining-room at about 6:45, and 
R, M. Simons, second vice-president, presided in the absence 
of. President Julian S. Myrick and First Vice-President 
William H. Ryan. Song sheets were distributed and popular 
songs were sting, the music being led by the University Glee 
Club,. which club also sang a number of quartets. W. T. 
Wetmore, of the John Hancock, recited several selections in 
a manner which smacked of the professional, and Charles F. 


“What the Equitable 
Offers” 


What the Equitable Offers is the 
title of a booklet listing in detail the 
many attractions and advantages of 
Equitable policy contracts. 


While intended:for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance 
salesman who is curious to know 


why Equitable policies sell readily, 


renew steadfastly and meet every 
conceivable need of all classes of in- 
surers. A copy will be sent to any 


address on request. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 


W. A. DAY, President 





Donnelly, of the Massachusetts Mutual, performed a cabarei 
singing stunt which brought forth much applause. John C 
Dempsey, New York's well-known professional baritone 
favored the gathering, and was compelled to respond to sev 
eral encores. James V. Barry, assistant secretary of thi 
Metropolitan, was called upon, and delivered a series of side 
splitting jokes. 


North Dakota. 


Education of the public and a higher standard of fiel¢ 
ethics was the message that Warren M. Horner, chairmat 
of the National Education and Conservation Committee, de 
livered to the members of the North Dakota associatior 
on the evening of June 27. J. F. Treat acted as toastmaste: 
in his usual capable and pleasing manner, and there wer 
short talks by William L. Stevens, auditor of the Mutua 
Life, and by Eugene Fritz, president of the association. Thy 
talk of the evening, however, was by Mr. Horner, and i 
was a stirring and inspiring address relative to the educa 
tion and conservation movement. The meeting was by fa 
the best that the association has ever held. Officers electet 
were as follows: Eugene Fretz, Northwest Mutual Life In 
surance Co., Grand Forks, president; F. W. Thomas, Phoe 
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ix Mutual Life Insurance Co., Fargo, first vice-president ; 
ohn C. Whitney, Mutual Life Insurance Co., Fargo, second 
ice-president; A. F, Colwell, Union Central Life Insurance 
1o., Fargo, secretary; J. Frank Treat, Germania Life Insur- 
nee Co., Fargo, treasurer. 


Editor Wilde, of the Fargo Forum, of North Dakota, was 
resent, and gave a short and appreciative talk on the educa- 
on and conservation propaganda. 


Nashville. 


The Nashville association held its annual election of offi- 
ars last month. H. B. Alexander of the Aetna Life was re- 
lected president; C. C. Dabney was re-elected vice-president 
ad R. C. Webster of the Prudential Life was elected secre- 
wy. Reau E. Folk spoke enthusiastically of the benefits ac- 
‘uing from the National convention and urging all members 
resent to make plans to attend the annual convention, to be 
eld in Cincinnati the coming September. 


Central Pennsylvania. 


Three new members were admitted to the Central Penn- 
ylyania Association at its June meeting: Stanley R. Still, 
r, George M. Leicey, Walter G. Bahn. Resolutions were 
assed unanimously endorsing the education and conserva- 
on movement, and subscriptions were pledged by every 
iember present on the basis as recommended by the Na- 
onal Committee. 


Philadelphia. 


The Philadelphia association expects to respond liberally to 
ie call of the National ‘Committee on Conservation and Edu- 
ution, and the publicity committee has recently sent out ihe 
jllowing letter: 


“After two years of most careful thought and preparatior. 
-boiled down—the concrete proposition now is as follows: 


“Five cents per thousand on the basis of paid-for business 
1 1913 is asked of each agent, special agent, manager or gen- 
ralagent. Seventy-five per cent. of the sum contributed is to 
e retained by the local association for publicity purposes in 
ur own field; twenty-five per cent. to be remitted to the Na- 
onal Association. 





“The sum paid to the National Association is not to be 
considered in any sense a gratuity. The National Committee 
on Education and Conservation will furnish copy for uniform 
institutional advertisments and human interest stories, which 
have been approved by the executive council. This insures 
the same character of publicity throughout the entire country 
and as rapidly as the funds warrant it advertisements and 
stories of a national character will appear in such publications 
as the Saturday Evening Post, ete. 


“Every live insurance man selling life insurance in this field 
who neglects to give his mite is going to be placed in the un- 
enviable position of obtaining something for nothing. 

“By contributing the small sum of 5 cents per thousand on 
the basis of his paid-for business in 1913, he will get the most 
he has ever received in his life as a business investment, be- 
sides helping the service to be rendered the insuring public 
and their dependents by this national and local campaign of 
education and conservation. 


“Remember, all that is asked for is 5 cents per thousand on 
your paid-for business of 1913, and this means that general 
agents should contribute on the basis of their total production 
and that salaried managers contribute on the basis of their 
personal production and in the latter instance we anticipate 
that every salaried manager will see that each one of his 
agents under contract will make his contribution. 


“The fund thus contributed will be kept separate and dis- 
tinct from the other funds of the association and from it 
payments will be made only for the specific purpose of cover- 
ing the cost of this campaign. 


“Other cities throughout the country have already raised 
sums ranging from $2,000 to $12,000. Philadelphia in all tne 
movements for the betterment of life underwriting conditions 
has always been at the front. We must not now fall behind. 

“We hope to get this campaign under way without any loss 
of time and therefore request your immediate attention and 


favorable action. Yours very truly, 
F. G. Jones, 
E. C. Winsurn, 
Approved F, D. Buser, 
Joun R. Fox, Chairman, 
President. Publicity Committee. 


Purely Mutual Che Chartered 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 


INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,304,385,035 
SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 13,073 (out of 45,862 persons applying) purchased 


additional insurance in 1913. 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


It Will Pay You to Investigate Before Selecting Your Company 


INCOME INSURANCE 
CORPORATION INSURANCE 


LARGE ‘‘DIVIDENDS”’ 
LOW COST 


PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE Write to H. F, NORRIS, Superintendent of Agencies SERVICE POLICY 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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Portland. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Oregon association was 
held Monday evening, June 15, at the Commercial Club, Port- 
land, Ore. Twenty-five members were present, and D. C. 
Herrin presided. Herbert H. Ward was chairman of the eve- 
ning. 

This meeting was devoted entirely to a discussion of edu- 
cation and conservation campaign. 

Mr, Ward gave a very clear and concise statement of the 
purpose of this campaign, and told what it was necessary for 
each life insurance agent to do in order to make the cam- 
paign a success. He stated that the benefit to be derived 
from such a campaign, in his estimation, will be manifold in 
comparison with the small outlay necessary from each man. 

After a complete discussion of the matter by various mem- 
bers, a resolution was introduced by William Goldman, as 
follows: 

“REsoLveD, That the Life Underwriters’ Association of Ore- 
gon go on record as being in favor of and do hereby sub- 
scribe to the education and conservation campaign of the Na- 
tional Life Underwriters’ Association, five cents (5c.) per 
thousand on paid-for business of 1913 by each agent and man- 
ager, and that a committee of two, Messrs. William Goldman 
and H. H. Ward be hereby appointed to act and to make col- 
lection from each agent and manager of his proportionate 
share and remit the proceeds in proper proportion to the Na- 
tional Association and to the Oregon association in accord 
with the program laid down by Chairman Wm. Horner.” 

This resolution carried unanimously. 

Puget Sound. 

of the Puget Sound association, a res- 
olution was adopted pledging support to the Institutional Ad- 
vertising Campaign of the National Association. Arrange- 
ments have been made to immediately take up the matter 
of securing pledges from the members. The program in- 
cluded an address by G. K. Betts, cashier of the American 
Trust and Savings ‘Co., of Seattle, on “Principles of Commer- 
cial ‘Credit,” and a paper by Chas. C. Thompson, of the Met- 
ropolitan Life on “Monthly Income Insurance.” Three new 
members were admitted: A. D. Walker, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; Chas. S. Abbey and Mrs. Frances M. Keller. 

The Puget Sound association has commenced a campaign 
of local advertising, and the first advertisement appeared in 
The Post-Intelligencer in its issue of June 22.. The adver- 
tisement of the association will appear each Monday on a 
page which the paper devotes to insurance and 


Funds to meet the expense of. the advertisements 
The 


At the June meeting 


special 
finance. 
have been subscribed to by members of the association. 
initial advertisement read as follows: 
“LIFE INSURANCE TO THE FORE. 

“This space has been engaged for each Monday’s issue by 
the Puget Sound Life Underwriters’ Association. ‘Not by 
the companies themselves, but by the Seattle managers and 
agents banded together for service. 





PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIFE DEPARTMENT) | | 


We have some good open territory in Arizona and will offer at- 
tractive general aan contract to right man. 


Address the COMPANY, 
aisles California. 





Organized 1868 


_ “Our object is simply to show what legal reserve insur- 
ance will do, and your advantage in securing more of its pro-) 
tection. ; ; 

“The question is asked: ‘Will a twenty-payment policy 
give’ my money back in twenty years?’ 

“See next Monday 
“Puget Sound Life Underwriters’ Association.” 
Rochester. 

The June meeting of the Rochester association took the 
form of an outing. All members who had motor cars met in 
front of the Masonic Temple at 1:30 and took the other 
members to Newport House, on Irondequoit Bay. Naturally, 
it could not be a successful outing without a ball game, and 
it developed that Captain Nell’s team outclassed ‘Captain. 
Weaver’s. The second game was won by the team captained 
by President Withington. There was also a tug-of-war and 
other games, after which a fish and chicken dinner was served, 

St. Louis. 

As the time for the annual Convention of the National 
Association is rapidly drawing near, the St. Louis association 
is making plans to have a full quota of delegates at that 
meeting. Several months ago a Cincinnati club was formed 
with the idea of having a large delegation present, the general 
plan being to have all those members who expected to go to 
set aside a monthly sum to defray their expenses—in other 
words, the association went into the savings bank business 
for the purpose of securing for that city the Convention of 
the National Association for 1916. The members of the asso- 
ciation want to meet on their home ground the members of 
the National Association, and want them to know that there 
are more people within a radius of 500 miles of St. Louis 
than of any other city in the country. 

The able and hustling president of the association, J. M. 
Bloodworth, has appointed as delegates and alternates men 

who will be at Cincinnati, and these men will work for the 
good of the association and the hope of securing the 1916 
Convention. 

The members of the association have about finished secur- 
ing subscriptions for the institutional advertising fund, and 
if advance information may be relied upon, St. Louis will 
contribute something like $6,500 to the local.fund, which is 
five times more than the committee of the National Associa- 
tion asked for. 

f South Carolina. 

“A pronounced success,’ was the verdict of all life>insur- 
ance men who attended the annual banquet of the South 
Carolina association at the Jefferson Hotel, Colamaiay 
June 12. 

F. H. Hyatt, of ‘Columbia, presacral acted : as toastmasiel 
and splendid speeches were heard from the following: Mayor 
Lewie A. Griffith, “Welcome to Columbia”; D. C, Heyward, 
former Governor and now Collector of Internal Revenue; 
F.. H.. McMaster, ; 
Rock Hill, manager for the Equitable Life; M. M. Mattison, 
Anderson, manager for the Mutual Benefit Life; 
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ler, Columbia, special agent for the Mutual Life of New York; 
A. S. Caldwell, Chattanooga, vice-president of the Volunteer 
State Life; and Charles H. Barron, attorney of Columbia, 
counsel for several life insurance companies. T, Moultrie 
Mordecai, of Charleston, counsel for the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, was an invited speaker, but he was de- 
tained at home on account of illness. 


Forty-six members of the association gathered around the 
banquet board in the Rathskeller of the Jefferson Hotel, and 
the plans, as made by Carroll H. Jones, Columbia, chairman 
of the executive committee, and W. Smedes Hendley, Colum- 
bia, secretary-treasurer of the association, were carried out 
to the satisfaction of the entire membership. 

M. M. Mattison, of Anderson, advanced the idea of the 
association offering a medal to the member of the senior 
class of each college in the State for the best article on the 
subject of life insurance. The plan was referred to the ex- 
ectitive committee with power to act. The association was in- 
vited to Charleston for its next meeting. 

New members elected include: F. S. Munsell, New York 
Life, Columbia; R. E. Arnette, Florida Life, Winnsboro; 
‘J. H. Bonnett, Florida Life, Norway; Wm. M. Carter, Ger- 
mania, Columbia; Sam M. Grist, Mutual Benefit, Yorkville; 
A. R. Goodwyn, Life Insurance Co. of Virginia, Columbia; 
C. H. Parks, Florida Life, Norway; A. Byers, Metropolitan 
Life, Columbia; W. H. Hiller, Mutual Life of New York, 
Columbia. 

Syracuse. 


The June meeting of the Syracuse association was’ held at 
the country residence of Frank H. Hale, of the Travelers. 
It commenced in the afternoon with a baseball game, which 
resulted in a final score of 48 to 16, and the members of the 
assOciation are yet endeavoring to decide just where the 48 


Consider the selling value 
of a policy like this — 


In nine cases out of ten the factor of cost 
makes or breaks a sale in life insurance. 
Low net premiums, like those shown here, coupled 


with Union Central’s prestige, explain why Union 
Central agents succeed. 


We have an excellent proposition for progres- 
sive men. Address, Jesse R. Clark, Pres., or 
Allan Waters, Supt. of Agents. 


Che Union Central Life 
Insurance Company 


OF CINCINNATI 
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belongs and to which team the 16 should be awarded, After 
the ball game dinner was served, which was followed by a 
short business meeting at which delegates and alternates to 
the Cincinnati convention were elected. 


Texas. 
In accordance with its usual aggressive spirit, the Texas 


association has sent in a communication to the cashiers of 
all the banks and trust companies in the State calling atten- 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 


Life Income Policy 
Providing for 20 years certain, and as 
much longer as the beneficiary may live a 


Monthly Income of $100.00 


Age of Insured and Beneficiary 40 years. 
Issued in 1911. 
Annual Premium $621.10 


$110.70 
$510.40 

$115.02 
$506.08 

Dividend at end of Third Year........$119.70 
Reducing net cost that year to $501.40 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 
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LINOTYPERS ° e INTRICATE 
BINDERS Catalogue Printing COMPOSITION 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
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tion to the Texas laws on rebating, misrepresentation and 
misappropriation of premiums. 

The existing statutes are quoted in part, and it is thought 
that the latter will have a salutary effect, as the bankers are 
closely allied to life insurance transactions in their respective 
communities. The cashiers and officers of the bank are re- 
quested to speak a good word for the Texas association, so 
that the movement for a higher standard of field ethics may 
gain strength. 

Topeka. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Topeka association 
was held on June 15, and the following new members were 
admitted: W. H. Justice, agent, Equitable of New York; 
Earl W. Zinn, Aetna Life; O. T. Cropper, Aetna Life. 


Utah. 


Thomas W. Sloan, secretary of the Guardian Casualty, was 
the principal speaker at the regular quarterly meeting of the 
Utah association, held at the Commercial Club, Salt Lake City 
on June 18. Mr. Sloan’s remarks had to do with insurance 
in general, and his address was interspersed with interesting 
personal experiences. 

West Virginia. 

The regular meeting of the West Virginia association was 
held in Wheeling, W. Va., on June 20. The meeting was pre- 
ceded by a luncheon at the McLure Grill. 

This being the annual meeting of the association, the elec- 
tion of officers was held, resulting as follows: 

Geo. C. Crook, president; J. E. O’Brien, first vice-president ; 
H. A. Vidal, second vice-president; Geo. Baird, treasurer ; 
Thos. S. Meek, secretary; executive committee: H. M. Tay- 
lor, F. E. Armbruster, H. M. KKimberland, Thos. B. Sweeney, 
C. A. Vaden, J. P. Hanley. 

Thos. B. Sweeney was selected as a member of the national 
executive committee. Delegates and alternates to the Cin- 
cinnati convention were also elected. 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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Six Shining Months 


The representatives of this Company 
have thus far in 1914 written and placed 
more insurance than in any previous six 
months’ period. Each of the six months 
shows a gain over its predecessor in 1913. 
This vigorous growth is not accidental. 
It comes from recognized worth,—perfect 
policies, low cost, great financial strength, 
efficient service. And our representatives 
are happy. in their relations with the 
Home Office. 

Occasionally we have a General Agency 
opening for a capable life underwriter. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 





ATNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 
Participating and Non-Participating | 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 








Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 








Experienced and successful men, also successful men, 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 
factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad- 
dress: - 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, “4 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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the National Convention, and 
all Association Members 


Baltimore, Md., Aug. 12, 1914. 


Gentlemen:—The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, which will 
be held in Cincinnati on the 15th, 16th, and 17th of Sep- 
tember, marks an event in the history of American Life 
Insurance which should be participated in by every Con- 
vention Delegate and Alternate in the United States. 

It is also our desire to extend a most cordial invitation 
and hearty welcome to all Association members, as this is 
your Convention; and no investment of time or money 
during the year can bring to you such returns as those in- 
yolved in your coming to Cincinnati on this occasion. 

The program, as arranged, is unusually strong, con- 
structive and designed to be helpful to all life underwriters, 
bearing directly on some of the most important problems 
now confronting the life insurance profession. 

The social features of the Convention and entertain- 
ment, which have been so generously planned by the Cin- 
cinnati Association, will constitute a most enjoyable part 
of this Twenty-fifth Meeting of the greatest insurance 
organization in the world. 

Very truly yours, 
_ ERNEST J. CLARK, 
President. 








To Delegates and Alternates to 
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HEAVY HOTEL RESERVATIONS BEING MADE FOR 
THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION. 


Several Local Associations Wil! Attend with Full Mem- 
bership, While St. Louis Association Will Charter 
a Special Train—Recent Appointments of Dele- 
gates and Alternates. 


Millard W. Mack, the national executive committeeman 
from the Cincinnati association, who is looking after hotel 
reservations of life underwriters who’ expect to attend the 
Twenty-fifth Annual Convention on Sept. 15, 16 and 17, is 
being swamped with applications for hotel accommodations. 
Reservations actually made up to date are far in excess 
of anticipations and the general convention committee of the 
Cincinnati association is now assured that the convention 
will be a huge success from the standpoint of attendance. 

Reference has been made to the accessibility of Cincin- 
nati, and this being the case, should the local associations 
in Ohio turn out in full force, the attendance from these 
associations alone would be 391. That such may be the case 
is intimated by replies received from the various associa- 
tions located in that state. For instance, H. H. Steiner, presi- 
dent of the Columbus association, which has a roster of 61 
members, has just written to the committee that he Ra pects 
every member of his association to attend. 

Also, from present indications, many other associations 
- expect to make a special effort to send a large number of 
representatives. The St. Louis association expects to cap- 
ture the 1916 convention and will be at Cincinnati in full 
force, arriving there on a special train. The same condition 
obtains on the Atlantic seaboard, where the Richmond asso- 
ciation is equally determined to take the 1916 gathering to 
its home city. : 

The Big Problems. 


From reports throughout the country there seems to be 
an unusual interest in the approaching gathering. Life under- 


writers are beginning to realize the far-reaching importance 


of the two principal problems now before the national body; 
the matter of taxation and the education and conservation 
propaganda. The interest in the two questions has been 
greatly stimulated by the booklet, “Taxation of Life In- 
surance Policyholders,” written by National Vice-President 
Edward A. Woods. The booklet is now in its tenth edition 
and in a short time 100,000 copies will be in the hands of 
policyholders of this country. Many of the companies are 
ordering in quantities of 5,000 copies or more. Edward A. 
Woods, Jules Girardin and Warren M. Horner, of the Edu- 
cation and Conservation Committee of the National Associa- 
tion, recently held a conference at Mr. Girardin’s office in 
Chicago and are confident that the pledges which will be 
secured prior to the convention will convince the life in- 
surance fraternity of the practical value of the propaganda. 

Other than the two big problems which will be discussed 
at the convention, the program as announced will undoubt- 
edly prove to be most practical and helpful. 


It has been decided to hold the reception on the evening of 
the 15th, at the Hotel Sinton. 


John L, Shuff, of the Union Central, who was recently 
elected president of the Cincinnati association, desires to 
extend through Lire Association NEws a hearty invitation to 
the delegates and alternates who may be elected to attend the 
convention. Mr. Shuff suggests that as many as possible 
arrange to arrive on Sept. 14, as some extra courtesies have 
been planned for that evening. 


He further states: “We also especially urge that the dele- 
gates and alternates bring their wives or their ladies with 
them, as our committee has made extra effort for their enter- 
tainment, and while we do not intend to make this conven- 
tion exclusively social, we assure you that there are many in- 
teresting points in Cincinnati and surrounding country which 
we hope to have them enjoy. With a luncheon and entertain- 
ment for the ladies on Tuesday at noon, a reception and ball 
that night,-a magnificent boat-ride on the largest inland boat 


bright, John Hancock; F. W. Sweet, John Hancock; 









in the world, and a banquet on Thursday evening, we pro 
you our best.” 
President Jesse R. Clark, of the Union Central, has 
tended an invitation to the members of the Executive 
mittee, through Chairman Willet, for luncheon in the libr 
of the Union “Central Building on Sept. 14, and in the “— 
at 8 o’clock a reception will be held at the Home Office Buil 
ing, to which all delegates, alternates and guests are invited, 
Cincinnati has a great many points of interest to © 
visitor. Entitled to first mention is the Cincinnati Zoologic 
Garden, ranking among the very best of its kind in 
United States, if not in the world. On summer evenings 
Cincinnati Zoo, with its beautiful clubhouse and concerts, 
the mecca for thousands of Cincinnati’s own people ar 
visitors. The city has three principal amusement parks 
Coney Island, situated about 10 miles up the Ohio Rive: 
Chester Park, in the north-central part of the city, and #) 
lagoon across the river in Kentucky. Between Coney Islar 
and the city is maintained a line of steamers operating 
the summer season, which carry a tremendous traffic 
nually. 





City Has Many Attractions. 


Cincinnati abounds in other attractions. There is 4 
famous Rookwood Pottery, located on the brow of Mon 
Adams, overlooking-the city, and the Art Museum and A 
Academy in Eden Park. The Rookwood Pottery, whe 
the beautiful Rookwood ware is produced, is visited annua! 
by a large number of people and is unique among industri 
of its kind. The Art Museum is the home of one of tl 
best art collections to be found anywhere, and the A 
Academy attracts students from all parts of the Unit 
States. 

The city has a system of public parks and boulevards whi 
cover 1,900 acres. The oldest part of the system is Ei 
Park, located at the crest of Mount Adams. Other beat 
ful parks are Burnet Woods, in which is located the Ut 
versity of Cincinnati; Lincoln Park and Washington ; 
in all of which free band concerts are given. ; 

In addition to the list of delegates and alternates pu 
lished in the July number of the News is appended the {i 
lowing appointments, which have been reported to a 

















of the corresponding secretary since the last issue: 


Akron. 


Delegates—F. C. Dibble, Massaphasstte ‘Mutual; A. 
Coulter, Ohio State; W. W. Peters, Prudential. 
Alternates—C. C. North, Midland Mutual; F. O. } 
comb, Aetna; A. L. Abt, Equitable; D. K. Paice M t 
7a¥e let Durant Mutual Benefit. 


Western Arkansas. 

Delegates—John M. Andrews, Germania; James W. 4 
nold, National Life of U.S. A.; H. Ky Albers, Union Ce 
tral; W. B. Collins, Northwestern National. 


Buffalo. 
Delegates—Joseph E. Gavin, Equitable; F. G. Lapey, J¢ 
Hancock; F. W. Tracy, Aetna; C. D. Buckpitt, Union 
tralsic: W. Fielder, Northwestern; C. S. Elliott, Trave: 
W. G. Justice, Provident Life re _Trust; C. Ge 
Mutual Benefit. “a 
Alternates—H. J. Emerson, Mutual Life; F. E. Le 
Prudential; G. S. Staniland, Metropolitan; E. G. Hatch, 
Hancock; F. A. G. Merrill, State Mutual; J. B. Theba 
Massachusetts Mutual; C. N. Weber, Home Life; \ 
Minn, Security Mutual. - 


Canada. 


North American ;- 
McBride. 
Capital District. § 
Delegates—Seward V. Coffin, Provident Life and Tru 
Henry H. Kohn, Phoenix Mutual; James Q. Barcus, Mo 
(Continued on page 19.) - — f 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMMISSIONS FOR LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE MEN ONLY. 

Helperism and Part-Timeism Offer the Only Perfect Way 
by Which an Agent Can Secretly Rebate—The Man 
of Scattered Ability, the Jack-of-All-Trades 
Who Is Proficient in None. 


By John I. D, Bristol, General Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., New York City. 








Mr. Bristol delivered this address on July 20, before 
the Detroit association. Whether you agree or dis- 
agree with him, you must admit that Mr. Bristol is 
one of the few big men in Life Insurance. His agency 
averages over $1,000,000 monthly in paid-for busi- 
ness. These principles, he claims, are responsible 
for his success: NO REBATERS; NO BROKERS; 

NO HELPERS; NO PART-TIME MEN; NO SINGLE- 
APPLICATION-REBATE-SHIFTING RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY CONTRACTS.—Editor’s Note. 
(IIIII—————_—SSS 

The chief obstacle in the way of the success of managers 
and general agents in the business of life insurance to-day 
is the long existent and rapidly growing difficulty in obtain- 
ing new men. 

Let us assume that your new agent, instructed through the 
aid of your experience, encouraged by the recital of great 
life insurance records, and filled with enthusiasm for his 
new calling, is about to write his first application. 

During the interim of his last soliciting calls, an incident 
occtirs that is as destructivve to the evolution of new agency 
work as it is universal in the business. The probable appli- 
cant has been approached by his bookkeeper, given full in- 
formation as to commissions, and shown how a very large 
proportion of the first premium can be saved. Following 
this, the bookkeeper telephones to the general agent, to the 
effect that he is thinking of taking up the business of life 
insurance and has his first risk to place. The general agent 
telephones the best that he can do, and, shortening the story, 
with the last vibration of the telephonic diaphragm, all evi- 
dence of another wretched rebate crime has faded into noth- 
ingness. 

The new agent, if of high organic quality, has made his 
last call. The business which tolerates, if it does not actual- 
ly encourage, such practises, is not for that kind of a 
‘man. This tragedy is being universally enacted day by day. 
Every soliciting agent of experience has had his similar case. 
vase. 

' A Strange Antithesis. 

What a strange antithesis! The difficulty in obtaining 
igents and the work of instructing and encouraging them, 
coupled with the pandering to a universal system of helper- 
sm and part-timeism that drives the honest man from: the 
yusiness ere his first application is written, and retains as 
he future representatives of life insurance companies only 
hose men who are willing to lend themselves to disgraceful 
nethods. This is one of the most pronounced factors to- 
lay in what is called the profession (!) of life insurance. 
There is no other calling in which such a state of things 
‘xists, or in which it would be tolerated. 

As great life insurance men are rare, the making of a 
ife insurance agency record is most attractive. The honest 
went accomplishes this by study, application, energy, per- 

istence and a daily work that broadens him out into a 
jrander manhood. 

But there is another way of making a record:. By the aid 
if helpers, part-timers and agents-for-a-day; and, with every 
ecord so made, there is a long drawn out and hidden ab- 
ad of stolen business, rebates and a belittling of man- 
ood, 

Do away with helperism and part-timeism, and in the place 
f fictitious records, with disastrous results, you help the 
aakers of real records to inscribe their names upon a spot- 
"ss roll of life insurance success! 
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I knew of an agent who had 400 helpers in one city. For 
several years he was the only agent of his company in that 
locality. Nearly every case worked up by a new agent would 
be caught by one of these 400 helper-spies. Every probable 
applicant might well have re-echoed the words of Provost, 
in Shakespeare’s “Measure for Measure”: 


“Who in his office lacks a helper!” 


And this agent, when his record fell low, might, with La 
Pucelle, in “King Henry VI.,” have made this frantic appeal: 


“You seedy helpers, that are substitutes, 
Appear and aid me!” 


I knew a vice-president of a very prominent company, who 
became general agent for New York City. His common 
method of soliciting was to apoint one partner in a firm as 
an agent for the insuring of the other partners. No doubt 
all commissions in these cases were partnership profits, and 
any business in that house was barred to the regular agent 
for all the future. 

This general agent had a successor who wrote beautiful 
letters to the lawyers of New York City, telling them that 
the English custom was for the legal solicitor to attend to 
insurance matters pertaining to the family, and that he de- 
sired to introduce the custom into this country. 


Ingenious but Disreputable. 


There are about 12,500 lawyers in the city of New York. 
Whether an agency license was obtained for each and every 
one of them, I do not know. I do know, however, that large 
insurants sometimes pay to the real agent, when a new 
policy is tendered for collection: “I shall refer this docu- 
ment to my attorney for approval, and if he says it is all 
right, I shall send you a check.” In-this way there occurred 
opportunities for these attorneys to obtain their first life in- 
surance cases—stealing policies from the regular agents, 
through a new phase of part-timeism that was as ingenious 
as it was disreputable. 

The real agent is ambitious to become an expert, and by 
expert knowledge of the business he obtains his applications. 
Is it not strange that part-time men, with less life insur- 
ance knowledge, less life insurance education, less life insur- 
ance dignity, iess life insurance integrity, less life insurance 
ability, and less life insurance conscience, can frequently se- 
cure business in competition with the regular agent, gifted 
with all of these requisites, possessing a magnificent reputa- 
tion, and endowed with years of life insurance experience ? 
There is but one explanation: Rebate! And rebatting will 
last just so long as part-timeism and helperism continue. It 
will cease when life insurance commissions are paid to life 
insurance men only! 

Self-discrimination. 

The retention of business in force, the preparing of assign- 
ment papers, and advice as to plans, are all matters that per- 
tain to the work of the regular agent and consume much 
of his time. His commissions are his only compensation. 
With all of these phases of the business, the part-timer has 
naught to do, yet he is paid the same commissions. Real life 
insurance agents who favor part-timeism are thus discrimi- 
nating against themselves. 

The general agent who desires a low lapse ratio should 
confine his business to agents devoting their entire time, talent 
and attention to the interests of his general agency. Part- 
timers would make but a sorry showing in arguments to con- 
tinue business in force. Most of them would advocate the 
lapse, in order to obtain a new policy, on another plan and 
in a different company. 

The general agent and manager who favors part-timeism, 
helperism and brokerage must reconcile the fact of the higher 
mortality accruing from these methods of work. Company 
statistics show a smaller mortality from the regular agents, 
a larger mortality from part-time men, and an excessive 
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mortality from brokerage business. There is a natural mor- 
tality selection in_all of this, as there is in plans of life in- 
surance, as well as a natural moral selection in the character 
of agency methods. 

The broker peddles his impaired risks, hiding impairment 
as much as possible, until some company is found to accept; 
the part-time agent is too little interested in the ethics of 

the business—unlike the real agent—to decline a risk per- 
sonally ; and the helper, the agent-for-a-day, is sometimes the 
private secretary of a wealthy degenerate. His knowledge 
of the physical condition and habits of his applicant is often 
greater than that of the family physician. This secretary 
knows just how to write the application in such a way that 
acceptance is possible. 

The mortality under the larger policies is greater. The 
reverse should be the case, for reasons that will be apparent 
to the life insurance expert. The greater mortality under 
large policies is in perfect harmony with the abnormality 
of part-timeism in general; and thus, aside from the enor- 
mous loss and discouragement to the regular agents, there 
is the increased cost to policyholders from this excessive 
mortality, for which life insurance men who foster and en- 
courage part-timeism are wholly responsible. 

Always Associated with Rebating. 

Part-timeism and helperism are in line with the high pres- 
sure syystem of obtaining business that ended with the Arm- 
strong investigating committee. Nothing could be consid- 
ered as an obstacle in the way of obtaining an application 
by some companies, during that disastrous period of Amer- 
ican life insurance. Part-time interference was closely allied 
with all that was reprehensible in those days; and it remains 
the most deplorable factor in the business to-day, associated 
as it is—and always was—with rebate. 

Helperism and part-timeism offer the only perfect way by 
which an agent can secretly rebate. Any penalty for rebat- 
ing can be evaded, by the agent appointing a rebating part- 
timer to write one application. Should the rebate become 
known, his contract is very promptly canceled, but as the 
work of this agent-for-a-day has been accomplished, there is 
no punishment, and none was contemplated by the agent ap- 
pointing him. The agent who thus evades the penalty and 
disgrace of rebating is then ready for the appointment of 
another bookkeeper, cashier, flocrwalker, entry clerk, janitor, 
elevator man, porter, proprietor of a bootblack stand, fire 
insurance man, real estate agent, plate glass agent, or even 
a barber. 

Part-timeism is a competitive factor that few real agents 
can withstand. An agent knowing that his manager will ac- 
cept part-time business is ever at the mercy of part-timers; 
and men engaged in other lines of business and looking upon 
the one or two applications that they may be instrumental in 
diverting to wrong channels, will deal with the manager and 
the general agent, if his agents will not deal with them. 

The Danger. 

The secretly appointed helper and part-timer who, in his 
capacity of bookkeeper, floorwalker, entry clerk or elevator 
man, watches the approach of the real agent, interferes with 
his work, and reports his probable applicant to some agent 
or general agent with whom he has made a compensating ar- 
rangement for this spying work, is naturally of a low order 
of mentality, and totally unfit to be the representative of any 
life insurance company. 

The helper-part-time-life-insurance-spy is a life insurance 
rebater. The two go hand in hand. Is it not plain that every- 
thing undesirable in life insurance agency work is found in 
part-timeism and helperism, and that all of the elevating 
factors, without exception, are associated with the regular 
agent, who devotes his whole time and attention to the busi- 
ness and has no other calling? 

Part-timeism is the great detriment to the diffusion of life 
insurance knowledge, the curber of agency progress, and is 
eventually, if unchecked, to ruin utterly the little that now 
remains of the opportunity for real life insurance agency 
accomplishment. 
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Managers and general agents have said to me: “If I hada 
large agency, I might try this brave and independent no-part. 
time method of obtaining business; but I am just starting 
my general agency, and I must accept such applications as 
are tendered.” 

To this I reply: “Your general agency will always be 
ust starting,’ if you accept brokerage, helper or part-tim 
business. Your only course is to commence with one pro- 
tected agent, if you can obtain no more. Such an agent i: 
sure to add, in time, to your agency force. Without abso- 
lute agency protection the success of a general agency is 
impossible, and with part-timeism and helperism, that protec- 
tion is entirely without the pale of acquirement. 


Figures Which Talk. 
The history of the New York City General Agency of the 
Northwestern is complete and ample proof of these asser- 
tions. Its paid-for business, even in this year of financia| 
uncertainties, averages over $1,000,000 a month. It has about 
$160,000,000 of insurance in force. It mails over 32,000 pre- 
mium notices annually. The response to these is an annual 
premium income of nearly $5,000,000. Its average policy i: 
nearly $6,000. In that general agency everything pertaining 
to rebating was killed years ago. The agency confidence, har- 
mony and good feeling among its business representatives 
all writing an unusually large amount of insurance, bespeak 
the life insurance brotherhood of man. Of the hundreds of 
experiments and the millions of dollars expended in New 
York City, in efforts to establish general agencies, it is thé 
one conspicuous success—and to what can all of this be at- 
tributed? r 
To the company it represents? Yes, in a measure; but 
you know, every life insurance man “has the best company.’ 
To its manager? Well, perhaps, in a little measure. But 
let me give you the real reason of the brilliant success of that 
great general agency: 
AGENCY PROTECTION. 
No Rebates. 
No Brokers. ; 
No Helpers. 
No Part-time Men. ; 
No Single-Application-Rebate-Shifting-Responsibility Con- 
tracts. 

All Commissions of Rebating or Brokerage Agents Forfeited 
to the Anti-Rebate Fund of the General Agency. | 
There is no time like the present! What better time could 
there be for making Detroit the pioneer city in this grand 
movement? A combination of general agencies, a small ac- 
vertising fund contributed in proportion to last year’s busi. 
ness, and a brief advertising statement that on and after 
Sept. 1 next no application could be written except by % 
duly authorized life insurance agent, engaged in:no other line 
of business, and that this was done in the interest and for 
the protection of policyholders, would result in an enormot 
increase in your business, and the bringing to Detroit | 
many a good life insurance agent who is now looking f 
fair treatment and honest methods. | 


Not a Profession. Aj 
' With part-timeism, life insurance must ever remain | 
side the domain of a real business calling. With life imsur- 
ance commissions paid to life insurance men only, it w it 
become the grandest profession to which the mind of mat 
could be applied. 

I hear some part-time advocate exclaim: “With the 
ficulty in obtaining new men, should we not allow our 
comers to retain their-positions in other callings, and 
life insurance business on the side, until they become strong 
enough to work life insurance alone?” These objectors teli 
me of Lindsay, of Buffalo, and Knight, of New York, wiic 
began in that way and now rank among the great life insur 
ance men of the country. ; 

Well, there are exceptions to all rules, barring one: Tite 
rule of Life Insurance Commissions for Life Insurance Mer 
Only! Had Lindsay and Knight been kept out of the Busi- 
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tess by this rule, we would have lost Lindsay and Knight, 
Re the bane of perhaps 100,000 helpers and part-timers-would 
ot have been ours to contend with to-day! 

_ In this connection, we must not overlook the case of one 
»f our leading men, who hesitated some years ago about 
'jiving up an income of $1,300 a year for the purpose of 
yecoming a whole-timer, and whose paid-for business in our 
‘eneral agency has averaged for several years past about 
700,000 annually. ‘Had this man continued as a part-timer, 
‘ie would never have been heard of as a conspicuously suc- 
‘essful life insurance man; and there are hundreds of simi- 
ar cases. 

: A Jack-of-All-Trades. 

_ The part-time man, when gifted, is a man of scattered 
bility, a jack-of-all-trades, proficient in none. When not 
ifted, part-timeism fits him. Part-timeism, by scattering the 
nergies and productiveness of men, is like a charge of shot 
s compared with the one-energy, one-ambition ball that, 
‘imed at the target of endeavor, so frequently scores in the 
‘ery center of the bull’s-eye of success. 

And right here let it be universally admitted, that so long 
's part-timeism is a factor in the business as it is to-day, 
he general agent and manager who advises as he would wish 
0 be advised, should be careful indeed of any admonition 
hat would induce the giving up of a salary of consequence, 
"arned in any other calling, for a new business whose com- 
Ne og compensation is so scattered about the country that 
i strikes every occupation, with hardly an exception. 
And now, as to the frequently heard assertion that the 
ayment of life insurance commissions to life insurance men 
mly might do for the cities and larger towns, while part- 
imeism and helperism are a necessity for country districts: 
}o far as the hamlets and little towns are concerned, we 
I know that there is hardly one of them that is not so far, 
‘fter all, from some city of ample size to support agency 
york, and that the little places can he easily visited in nearly 
ll cases from the larger places. 

Some general agents have tried the experiment of no part- 
imeism in their city districts, but have left the outlying dis- 
ticts free to part-timeism; and in some of these cases we 
ave heard of the larger risks being run to the smaller places 
or rebate-part-time-helperism purposes. It will not do! 
’art-timeism must be abolished altogether. 

Then, again, in these little places the incomes run low. 
‘he minister is satisfied with a much smaller salary; the in- 
omes of the doctor and the lawyer are not in any way large; 
nd all of this is closely associated with the feasibility of 
Jacing some likely and ambitious young man on a partial 
alary and commission basis for two or three months, in 
rder that he may devote his entire time, talent and attention 
) the active solicitation of applications. 
























ae A Plan Suggested. 


General agents, these days, must have capital to run their 
usiness successfully. It would take but little of this, how- 
ver, to obtain a complete list of every probable insurant in 
lis yOung man’s territory. These parties could be worked 
Pp by soliciting letters and circulars from the general agency 
fice, with a visit now and then from an educated special, 
') close the business, until the new agent, having obtained 
‘is start, is upon a purely commission basis of success. 

How much better in every way this plan than the rare 
| pplication from some justice of the peace, real estate or fire 
isurance agent! The latter plan is not at all feasible, and 
dr this reason there is but little life insurance written in 
je smaller places, as compared with the cities. To adopt 
le true and preferable plan, it would be necessary to abolish 
‘holly all part-timeism and helperism, for even with two 
|r three spies in every hamlet, who write no business but 
\*ho are ever ready to interfere with the work of a new 
‘|gent, a real cultivation of country fields is imposssible. 

| The value of calls and interviews by the real agent is read- 
y ascertainable. It is a matter of simple statistics. Each 
zent has but to divide the number of calls annually with 
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his total realized yearly commissions, to ascertain just what 
each call is worth, on the average—whether or not an appli- 
cation is secured, or even if the party called upon is not seen. 

The number of calls is thus a sure indication of the agent’s 
income; and if, with the varying personality and mental force 
of the agent, his calls average $3, $4 or $5 each in first year’s 
commissions during the year, he can readily ascertain his 
income-producing power. Most agents can easily increase 
from 50 to 100 per cent. the number of calls—which lead to 
interviews, interviews to applications, and applications to 
commissions. 

The part-time man makes no stated number of calls day 
by day. He does not get his business that way. He does 
secure some business from the calls and interviews made by 
the real agent. 

Part-timeism is, therefore, reducing the value of every 
call the real life insurance agent makes; is cutting down 
the value of every interview that the real agent secures; and, 
in the end, is lowering the income of every real life insur- 
ance man in this country. 

The Protective Principle. 

There arises from the protective principle underlying and 
associated with all lines of business or professional endeavor, 
a pronounced factor of co-operation to the one best end. 
Even where competition is so strongly marked that a sur- 
vival of the fittest results, this feeling of co-operation rises 
even higher, for in the end the strongest competitor is he 
who is best in all things pertaining to the grander evolvement 
of the business followed. 

In accord with this great law, there are no questionable 
methods underlying the work of bankers or business men. 
In life insurance it is entirely different. We know that real 
agents and part-timers cannot in any sense co-operate. Their 
methods widely differ. They look with entirely divergent 
views upon the business: The real agent, as the source 
whence his living is derived; the part-timer, as a means of 
some coOmmissions now and then. 

With the payment of life insurance commissions to life 
insurance men only, the great principle of co-operation would 
evolve at its best, resulting in the sure and speedy growth 
of a profession to which the highest mentality of men could 
well be unswervingly devoted. 

The present-day need of life insurance is ability. In all 
other lines this is abundant. The brain needs of the great 
banking and mercantile interests, of science and invention, 
of the legal and other professions, have all shown a won- 
derful mental development of accomplishment. 

Present Restrictions. 

Life insurance ability alone is retarded, hampered and re- 
stricted. It is no uncommon thing for prominent Jawyers 
and men in other callings to be in receipt of incomes ten 
times greater than those of leading life insurance managers. 

Whence comes these hampering restrictions? How orig- 
inated the feeling among officers of companies, that agents 
must not be taken too seriously? Whence comes the short- 
sightedness of life insurance men in general? How came 
the saying of one of the most noted presidents of a great 
New York company, in reference to agents: “We use them 
like lemons—get what we can out of them, and throw them 
away !” 

Why all of this? Simply for the reason that life insur- 
ance men have belittle themselves, have thrown away their 
dignity, and in the end have rendered themselves unrespected 
and powerless, by giving part-timers, helpers and brokers a 
controlling interest in their business! Just so long as part- 
timeism enrolls all comers on the life insurance scroll, just 
so long will there exist a bar to real life insurance evolve- 
ment. The life insurance field, which should be the great 
school of American life insurance development, will, owing 
to the bar of part-timeism, present in the future but few 
candidates of expertness to fill actuarial and home office man- 
aging positions. 

Excluding industrial business, there was issued in 1913 
in the great State of New York $293,582,855 of life insur- 
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ance—the work of 26,251 agents, as shown by the number 
of agency licenses. We are officially informed that these 
licenses were issued only to men engaged wholly in the busi- 
ness of life insurance and such part-timers as intended ulti- 
mately to engage exclusively in it. 

Notwithstanding this apparent barrier to a wholesale part- 
timeism, the average paid-for insurance of each of the 26,251 
New York State agents was but $11,184. Deducting from 
the total the paid-for insurance written in our own general 
agency and by the other agents of record throughout the 
State, it will readily be seen that possibly 24,000 of the re- 
maining agents did not average $5,000 of paid-for insurance 
in 1913. The $85 of commissions, on the average, that each 
of these men received, may legally constitute an agency—but 
it falls far short of doing so morally, when only the best in 
the business is considered. Can life insurance be termed a 
profession, when its professors receive an income of but $85 
a year? 


Investigating Conditions. 


It would be interesting for each of you gentlemen to in- 
vestigate the record of your own company for last year. 
Ascertain the number of authorized agents, the total insur- 
ance paid for, the average amount for each agent, and then, 
deducting the amount written by the real agents, strike an 
average for the balance. You will find a much worse con- 
dition of things than exists in the Empire State to-day— 
deplorable as that is. 

The power of salesmanship is innate. It is akin to great- 
ness. Mercantile prominence all over the earth is due to it, 
when associated with the factor of protection. To illus- 
trate: 


An agent is introducing a new brand of whiskey. He goes 
to the cities, towns, villages, hamlets and the cross-roads, 
presents his samples, states his prices and is absolute mon- 
arch of the situation. A whiskey seller—yet he is clothed 
with the decency and dignity of protected salesmanship. The 
justice of the peace above the store, the blacksmith in the 
little shop across the street under the shade of the “spread- 
ing chestnut tree,” the shoemaker, the fire insurance agent, 
or the bookkeeper, cannot interfere with his business, under- 
seli him, or tell him that he controls that sale; and it 
makes no difference whether it is a whiskey salesman who is 
receiving a commission of 5 per cent. or 74% per cent., or 
a book agent who is receiving a commission of 60 per cent. 
—the same holds true. Without that agency protection there 
would be no whiskey salesmen or book agents. Through 
this wonderful power of protected salesmanship some of 
the greatest names in the annals of America have achieved 
their eminence. Mark Twain was a salesman, an agent, a 
book agent, when he commenced his career. Longfellow sold 
books by subscription, and General Grant was a salesman 
canvassing for Irving’s Columbus. Had the justice of the 
peace, the real estate agent, the fire insurance agent, or the 
head of some large bootblack stand interfered with the de- 
velopment of that innate greatness, the faces of the nations 
of the earth might not have been wreathed in smiles by the 
writings of Twain; the victories of Grant might not have 
been won; and Longfellow might not have written his 
“Hymn to the Night” or “The Tales of a Wayside Inn.” 


Great Salesmen. 


Jay \Gould starting in life was a salesman, an agent, a 
canvasser. James G. Blaine began his career as an agent 
for a “Life of Henry Clay.” Bismarck, when in Heidelberg, 
canvassed for one of Blumenbach’s handbooks. Had all the 
early efforts of these great men been intetrupted, had they 
been stopped in the path of salesmanship to greatness, would 
Jay Gould have become a financial power, would James G. 
Blaine have become the idol of a great political party, and 
would Bismarck have shaped the destinies of the German 
Empire in its greatest era of progress in the arts and sciences? 
Daniel Webster was a salesman, an agent. He paid his sec- 


ond term’s tutition at Dartmouth by selling “De Tocqu 
ville’s History of America.” George Washington— 
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“One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die—” 


when a young man was a salesman, an agent, for a wo 
entitled “Blydell’s American Savage.” Napoleon, when 
poor lieutenant, took the agency for a work entitled “L’Hi 
toire de la Revolution,” and in the Palace of the Louv 
can be seen to-day the great Emperor’s canvassing ‘out 
Near it is the long list of subscribers he secured. Had t 
justice of the peace, the fire insurance agent, the real esta 
agent, and all the rest of the part-timers interfered wi 
the salesmanship efforts of these men, could we have sa 
that such and such a man is a “Napoleon of life insurance 
And is it too much of a stretch of imagination to think th 
if Washington had failed, the Union Jack of old Engla: 
might have been over us to-day, and Joseph Rodman Dra! 
might never have written: 


“When Freedom from her mountain height, 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night m 
And set the stars of glory there.” 


And Daniel Webster! Had he been thwarted or hinder 
by these part-timers, do you suppose there would have be 
recorded upon the pages of American literature that wo 
derful, that sublime utterance, “Liberty and Union, now ai 
forever, one and inseparable”? 


A Strong Plea. 


To tell the men gathered about this board of the magnitu 
of life insurance; of its power of accomplishment in th 
evolvement of the race which is dependent upon educatic 
home comforts and a general freedom from poverty; of ¢ 
dignity that should clothe the life insurance expert in f 
calling; and of a hundred other factors that should pla 
the business in rank above all others, and render it, indee 
a profession—all of this is not necessary with this asset 
blage. But, knowing the business as you do, will you n 
use your utmost endeavors from now on to put this calli 
that you consider so great and esteem so highly, on a p 
in agency protection with the selling of whiskey, whose salt 
men know no part-timers as their competitors and no helpe 
as spies upon their work? . 

Five years ago a vice-president of a great New York cor 
pany told me that helpers were indispensable to success. T 
day that company is accepting business from its own agéel 
only, engaged in no other occupation! Here and the 
throughout this great country of ours, general agencies a 
adopting agency protection and eliminating part-timeism. V 
have yet to hear any expression of regret over the adopti 
of these purifying methods. Very frequently a letter com 
to me from some progressive life insurance man with wh« 
I am not personally acquainted, expressing hearty conet 
rence in the newer and purer lines of agency work that t 
business so much demands. 

The new star of agency protection that has taken its pla 
in the sky of agency endeavor is never to set. It has ceas 
to twinkle with the feebleness of novelty. It blazes ont 
the full effulgence of an ascertained truth. It is the star f 
wise life insurance men to follow: 


Star of the East! Thy gleaming shield. 
The Helper dreads to see; , 
The Rebater can no weapon wield 
To blur thy brilliancy. 


The Expert lives no more in dread 
Of spies upon his way; _ 
Thy light insures his daily bread ao 2 
From Rebate’s criminal sway. ; 
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The Broker. sly, the Part-Time Spy, 

| The floor-walker and the clerk, 

| Have ceased to be the enemies 
That mar the Expert’s work. 


All hail to thee, O gleaming star! 
| We greet thy peaceful rays! 
A United Brotherhood we are 
: Who sing thy merited praise. 


In Progression’s skies we see thee rise, 
O Star of Strength and Might! 

And in thy rays our energies 
Arise to Grandeur’s height. 


Life Insurance and Character. 

To imagine a modern community without life insurance is 
startling as to imagine the community without bread. Life 
suld be tolerable under such conditions, but it would not be 
e normal life that civilized men know. Proper insurance is 
_ essential provision for every man, whether for the protec- 
on of the family he shall leave behind him or for the com- 
rt of his own declining years, when earning power shall 
ve diminished. 
“A life insurance company well organized and rightly admin- 
vered stands really in the foremost rank of organizations for 
‘cial service. For true social service. aids men to make the 
st use of their possessions, enabling them to work more ef- 
iently and spend more wisely. He who has made proper 
ovision for the future of those dependent upon him for sup- 
rt is a far better citizen than he who neglects this obvious 
ity. Many employers, recognizing the stability and reliability 
at is evidenced by life insurance, make special efforts to see 
lat their employes carry policies proportionate to their earn- 
'ys—Harpers Weekly. 


Persistence Pays. 
| Stick to your policy contract. 
Life insurance has and is showering blessings upon thou- 
nds of people, many of whom would otherwise be left with- 
| t the comforts, and some without the necessities of life. 
Stand by your company. 
When the “twisting agent,” in search of a commission for 
mself, advises you to drop your contract and take one in 
s’ company—turn him down. Ninety-nine times out of a 
indred you gain nothing and pay the cost of insuring twice. 
‘lf tempted by the gossip or attacks of competitors or oth- 
s to withdraw from your company, your duty to yourself 
d to your company demands that, before accepting the word 
outsiders, you give your own officers a chance to correct 
y misstatements or misinformation which may have reached 
ve 
In case of doubt, write the home office. 
But, above all, stand by your company and its representa- 
‘es, The future comfort and welfare of thousands of women 
d children and aged people depend upon your loyalty and 
rsistency of purpose. 
And should you be tempted by a temporary shortage of 
‘nds to drop your contract, remember that it is easier for 
u to borrow money now than it will be for your wife and 
ildren to do so when you are not here—The Human Fac- 
r 












The Value of an Idea. 


Once in a while a fellow gets a brilliant idea—a novel talk- 


z point—a new form of expression—a clever illustration, 
d it impresses him (and perhaps a couple of prospects) as 

\remarkably good selling talk. But does it act on the will? 
When the Greeks heard Socrates speak they went away ex- 
timing, “What a splendid orator!” When they heard De- 
osthenes they cried out, “Let us go and fight against Philip.” 
The Federal-Chicago. 


HOW I WROTE $600,000 DURING 1913. 


The Secret of Immediate, Constant and Increasing Suc- 
cess Found in an Everlasting Adherence to Funda- 
mentals—Action and a Clear Presentation of 
Your Proposition the Essential Elements. 


By Eugene B. Stinde, Special Agent, Northwestern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., St, Louis, Mo. 





Seldom indeed is it our good fortune to publish 
such an article as this; its value is beyond question. 
Mr. Stinde answers this question, “How am I to suc- 
ceed in more than a mediocre way when I am neither 
able nor brilliant? His answer is the strongest, sanest 
and most practical that has ever come to our atten- 
tion.—Editor’s Note. 





I have been asked to tell you how I wrote $600,000 during 
1913. I am glad to tell you the reasons to which I attribute 
these results, because— 

My methods are those which anyone can use. 

No special genius or aptitude is required. 

Were I a brilliant man, or a brainy man, or exceptionally 
tactful, or endowed with an intuitive gift for generalship, or 
with a deep knowledge of human nature, it is exceedingly 
doubtful, even though I discoursed to you ad infinitum and 
with the “tongues of men and angels,’ whether I could 1m- 
part the secret of my methods. 


For these latter qualities are either outright gifts of nature, 
incommunicable by rule or precept, or they are latent faculties 
that require years of training for their development. 

Now what success I have had I attribute to using the same 
powers that everyone possesses in full measure—powers that 
need no development in order to reach their highest degree 
of success. 

Two Great Powers. 


These powers are just two in number, viz.: The power of 
truth and the power of action. 

When I first took up the sale of life insurance six years 
ago I had heard much of the strategy, generalship, tact, wide 
acquaintance, popularity, ingenuity, finesse, scientific methods, 
etc., that are necessary to the successful life insurance sales- 
man. And I said to myself: “How am I to succeed in more 
than a mediocre way when I am neither able nor brilliant?” 

But it occurred to me that “The race is not always to the 
swift, nor the battle to the strong.” 

I was able to recall brilliant and brainy friends who had not 
really “made good,” while, on the other hand, I knew many 
a plain man of ordinary personality and monosyllabic talk who 
succeeded in a big way. 

“Why is this?” I asked myself. 

Soon I came to the following conclusion, which I have since 
had no reason to alter. It is this: I believe that the secret 
of immediate, constant and increasing success in any line of 
salesmanship is, everlasting adherence to fundamentals. By 
these fundamentals I mean action, and the clear presentation 
of your proposition. No matter to what extent you utilize 
the other innumerable factors which the science of sales effi- 
ciency progressively reveals by analysis, you can merely in- 
crease the efficiency of the fundamentals, but you can never 
accomplish anything without these fundamentals. 

Therefore I decided to see all the prospects I could and to 
see that they understood clearly the advantages of my prop- 
osition, I knew that if I did not see them, or, seeing them, I 
did not make them appreciate what it means to them to buy 
life insurance and, by contrast, what. it means to them and 
theirs to be without this ‘protection, I would not do business, 
no matter how much I knew nor how able I might be. 

Emerson and St. John, gentlemen, were no impractical 
visionaries when the first said, “Pleads for itself the fact, as 
unrepenting Nature leaves her every act,” and when the latter 
declared in effect that the word is power. 
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I am plain-spoken; I am in dead earnest; 1 never get away 
from fundamentals; I am not embarrassed by complexities; I 
state the undeniable, incontrovertible, self-evident facts, and 
rest my case on them, knowing that they will bear fruit in due 
season, 

In this day of infinite maneuvering and jockeying, the most 
original method of approach in the selling of life insurance 
is the plain presentation of the merits of the proposition. Too 
many agents are apt to act on the assumption that the prospect 
does not want life insurance. 

Now any prospect who should buy life insurance wants 4a 
but as a rule does not know he wants it until the agents shows 
him. 

James Campbell, of St. Louis, simplified the matter by get- 
ting right down to fundamentals when he said years ago in 
an article to young business men that “When a man clearly 
understands a good proposition he becomes anxious to invest.” 

So I say from my experience and observation: “Let us 
clearly present the superior advantages of our proposition to 
as many likely prospects as we can,” and to do so with ab- 
solute confidence that the truth “is mighty and will surely 
prevail.” 

By action I mean not only during business hours, but on 
what might be called “opportune occasions.” Such, for in- 
stance, as some good business that I wrote when on an outing 
of the Business Men’s League. We had a hurry-up campaign 
for new members. I was assigned with two other men to go 
over to East St. Louis and solicit members. On the way over 
1 wrote both of these men a policy, and on the way back I 
wrote the chauffeur. 

A live agent can sell insurance, or pave the way, at a 
restaurant table, on a street car, or on any occasion where he 
is brought into contact with a possible prospect. 

By action-I mean a full day’s work and then some, not call- 
ing four hours a day’s work. By action | mean mental as wel! 
as physicial. By action I mean utilizing any source of action, 
such as making one policy sell another. As, for instance, 
when I have written a personal policy on a man whose ex- 
istence is valuable to his company or corporation, I make it a 
point to suggest that the latter take advantage of the ex- 
amination and buy a business policy. A great deal of busi- 
ness insurance can be written in this way. 

I also make it a point, when I write a policy, to deliver it in 
person. This not only shows my continued interest in the in- 
sured, but gives me the opportunity to ascertain other facts 
‘that will have a bearing upon getting more business per cus- 
tomer, or more customers. 

I have been able to get more efficient action—mentally as 
well as physically—by wasting neither time nor talk in “kick- 
ing” or “bragging” either to myself or others. 

One is apt to indulge in pleasant retrospection over past 
triumphs, but it saves time and increases results when we learn 
to write a man and then go after the next man without any 
interim of prolonged self-congratulation. While we are shak- 
ing hands with ourselves we might rather be shaking the ink 
down into a fountain pen preparatory to getting a new name 
on the dotted line. 

Time and energy can also be most lavishly and completely 
wasted by creating mountain ranges out of mole mounds. I 
refer to such things as letting rejections bother you; or allow- 
ing a temporary lull in results to dampen your ardor; or fret- 
ting about any of the numerous tares that exist in perfectly 
good wheat and all other things mundane. Difficulties exist 
to be overcome; nothing here below is without its faults; but 
they all vanish before the magic of courageous, determined ac- 
tion, and by the same token, multiply only in a state of 
inertia. . 

Let me say a few words about the fruits of success that 
grow on the tree called “Loyalty.” Loyalty is usually looked 
at from the viewpoint of duty—duty toward the company, its 
officers, policies, etc. 

And so it is—a matter of high duty that we owe the com- 
pany from which we derive our livelihood. But I assert that 
real, whole-hearted, deep-founded loyalty, is based not only 
upon a sense of duty, but upon a real regard—even love—for 








the big institution that is doing such magnificent work in 
world—a loyalty founded and grounded upon a full r 
tion of the preponderating good in our great organizat 
Such a loyalty becomes love, and this love is an inspiration, 
pride, a faith, that drives one over the little difficulties wit 
which all paths are beset. It communicates itself to the pro: 
pective buyer and shows finally, visibly and for all time in th 
fruits of “business written.” 
Let us be loyal in the fullest, highest meaning of the word 
let us talk loyalty, think loyalty, act loyalty. Let our criticis1 
be constructive and optimistic, when we must criticize. W 
cannot be really successful selling a policy we do not beliey 
in, for a company we do not like. It is the spirit that maket 
alive; and the essence of spirit is whole-heartedness in you 
loyalty. “Let your eye be single and your body shall be fu 
of light.” . 
May I venture to say here that I believe spiritual qualities- 
moral qualities—take precedence in importance over mental an 
physical qualities? This can be proven in a scientific way, b 
eliminating or reducing them in any given case, and noting th 
results. When we say a man has “lost his grip,” or hi 
“nerve,” we do not mean that he knows less than formerh 
but that certain spiritual elements are lacking, proving the 
they are fundamentally essential to success, and that know 
edge is not power without them. Hope, faith, love—these ar 
surely the life and light of the world—the mainsprings o 
effective action. To eliminate or diminish them in the huma 
heart shows in diminished results—and “by their fruit y 
shall know them.” - 7 a 
One thing loyalty has done for me—it has canceled th 
power of rejections to bother me. I have come to believe tha 
the company knows best; that its examiners know more tha 
I do about what constitutes a good risk; and that all of th 
company’s rules and regulations on this score are right an 
for the best interests of all concerned. t 
I know that the company wants the business just as muc 
as I do, if it can be obtained on a safe basis; and it would no 
only be disloyal, but downright dishonest for me to want to d 
business on any other terms. 


In many cases I have been more surprised at acceptance 
than at rejections. I have had some pretty big application 
refused, but common sense shouted that it was bad enough t 
lose the business without allowing it to militate against th 
prospects of my writing other applications. So I say to you 
Dismiss rejections, objections and dejection from your mint 
and “Act—act in the living present, heart within and Go 
o’erhead.” an | 

I want to say that I believe in scientific salesmanship and_ 
the splendid results often obtained by applying the principlh 
of sales efficiency. But it is my function to exemplify an 
insist upon the fundamentals first and last, and the necessil 
of adhering to them while we are increasing our efficiency 
developing the finer points. } 

You asked me to tell you how I wrote $600,000 in 1913, 
this I have tried to do to the best of my ability, telling it in 
way that may be helpful to others who have more ability that 
I, but less action and perhaps less confidence in the power 0 
plain facts. For my own sake I would much rather hav 
be asked to speak on “Why I did not write $1,000" ® 
1913.” ; 2% 

We can all of us ask ourselves why we did not write mor 
business in 1913, and the results of such self-examination wi 
be helpful. I believe that in nearly all cases the most seriou: 
deficiency would show either a lack of maximum action im see 
ing prospects, or a lack of maximum action (mental am 
spiritual, as shown in the spoken word) when seeing ther 
In short, do we see as many prospects as we really can 
plain plugging, and do we do our utmost at each and every 1! 
terview? How many can measure up to this standard? 

Toward the goal of our maximum capacities let us pre 
with high determination doing the best that in us lies, learnit 
from one another’s experiences and applying what we learn. 
- As for the lessons of my own experience, I sum them upi 
the two simple words, “Act” and “Faith”—easily remembere 
demonstrably resultful. > 
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| To the Members Executive Committee of the National Association, 
and Officers and Members of Local Associations. 








August 6, 1914. 
Gentlemen :— 

According to direct advice received and information published in 
journals, a majority of the Local Associations have passed resolutions 
adopting the plan of the Education and Conservation movement as pro- 
mulgated by the Executive Committee in New York at its Mid-Yearly 
| Meeting in April last, and are collecting funds therefor. 


It is not possible for the Education and Conservation Committee to 
| make an intelligent report of actual conditions without each Local Asso- 
ciation, through its National Executive Committeeman or secretary or local 
education and conservation committee chairman, reports officially as to its 
action and the amount of funds raised, and balance expected. 





| Will each Local Association therefore please make a definite report 
now if possible, otherwise immediately after its September meeting where 
the meeting is held in September before the Convention? 


It is especially important that education and conservation committees, 
or other Local Association members, report all information with regard 
to educational work, as lectures before universities or public bodies which 

have been, or will be, given during the coming year. 


W. M. HORNER, 


| 
Yours truly, 
| Chairman Committee on Education and Conservation. 


E. J. Clark, President, 
National Association of Life Underwriters. 
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SELF-INVENTORYING. 


Checking Up Your Mental Stock: Disposition, Tempera- 
ment, Tact, Zeal, Energy, Stick-to-Itiveness—Many 


Surprises in Store from an Analysis of 
Debits and Credits. 
By C. A, Atkinson, Vice-President and General Counsel, Federal Life 


Insurance Company, Chicago, III. 
ee een 
While excessive introspection is generally discon- 
certing, one should occasionally take account of per- 
sonal deficiencies, then, as Mr. Atkinson says, “Burn 
the rubbish, clear away the cobwebs, banish the mis- 
takes and cast away all doubts.” This is a good 
suggestion, but as you read the following article you 
will find much else that will interest, inspire and 

stimulate.—Editor’s Note. 
eee Oe ae 
You are a part of the world; do 





The world “do” move. 
you move? 

Have you ever taken an inventory of SELF; not of your 
cattle, hogs, farm implements, household goods, but of 
SELF? Have you ever inventoried your mentality—your 
disposition—temperament—tact—zeal—energy—stick-to-it-ive- 
ness? 

If you have not, it might be wisdom on your part to take 
a stroll some day soon, get by your lonesome and do sv. 
When you make out this inventory be fair and square with 
yourself—no cheating—no false valuations. You will prob- 
ably find on the debit side of the account the largest item 
will be “mistakes.” As you are a human being, of course 
you have made mistakes—some large—some small. No 
doubt you are still toting a large number of these mistakes 
or blunders. You are carrying them around as though they 
were valuable assets. Every day you take a look at them— 
become discouraged. They are burdens on your “gray mat- 
ter’—on your energy—your cheerfulness—your effectiveness 
—your success. Yet—you hold on to, them. 

Instead of learning from your mistakes and then burying 
them so deep they can never be resurrected, you cling to 
them, allowing yourself to be cheated out of doing your best. 
Shakespeare said: 

“To mourn a mistake that is past and gone 
Is the next way to draw new mischief on.” 


The Debit Side. 

On ‘the debit side of the inventory is there doubt as to 
whether or not the policy contracts of your company are as 
fair and liberal as those of any other company? 

On the debit side is there some question in your mind as 
to whether or not your company treats its policyholders as 
fairly and equitably as other companies? 

If you have any such doubts, it is your duty at once to 
take steps for their elimination. No man should represent a 
company who does not believe firmly in the fairness and 
liberality of its policies—who, does not have the utmost faith 
in its dealing justly and equitably with its policyholders and 
their beneficiaries—in the efficiency and honesty of its man- 
agement. 

Another grave mistake many times is want of confidence 
in self. 

Grant said he was going “to fight it out on this line if it 
takes all summer.” He had no more doubt of ultimate suc- 
cess than he had of his existence. Have this same sort of 
belief in yourself—in your ability to win—in your getting the 
names on the “dotted lines.” 

By this confidence in self is not meant a dudish egotism— 
vanity—smart-alexism. There is meant a confidence based 
on the fact that you have some brains—some education— 
some energy—some tact—some knowledge of men and a fixed 
‘purpose to win out. 

Another large item on the debit side is “failure to work.” 


i 


t 






When taking this inventory, figure out how many hours you 
have actually worked during the past thirty days. By this 1s 
not meant the time you think you were working but the 
hours you worked—really and truly. It is quite likely you 
will be surprised at the small number of hours you were 
engaged in actual work. 

Some men work hard enough but fail of success. Their 
work is haphazard—‘‘catch-as-catch-can”—no system—energy 
wasted—working when and where failure must result—neg- 
iecting to work when and where success must result, 

Hard, systematic, intelligent work becomes a source of 
pleasure because it brings profit and is the doing of things 
worth while. 

Studying the Campaign. 

Successful generals win battles by studying and planning 
before the battle begins. The campaign is carefully thought 
out before it is begun. The enemy’s strong and weak points 
are diligently considered and how to meet the strong and 
take advantage of the weak spots. Some details may have to 
be changed or modified as the campaign progresses, but ever 
there is the following of the intelligent, systematic and pre- 
determined plans. 

In the insurance field is the competitor to meet and: over- 
come. The thought of how to do this and the doing it ought 
to stimulate all the mentality and stir the ambition. Then 
the objections and excuses of the prospect must be met and 
overcome. Here also ought to be found the revivifying 
of energies—the bringing into use the predetermined plan of 
campaign—the grit that will not admit failure—the tact that 
pierces the armor of opposition and the zeal that never grows 
tired. 

Franklin said: 

“Dost thou love Life? Then do not squander Time, for 
that is the stuff Life is made of.” 

Often Time is squandered. 

When you have completed the inventory, burn the rubbish 
—clear away the cobwebs—banish forever the mistakes of all 
the yesterdays—cast adrift all doubts—cease altogether the 
using of haphazard—sort o’ kerwhack—unsympathetic—un- 
intelligent methods—get entirely away from merely thinking 
you are working when as a matter of fact you are not. When 
you have done this—really and actually—you will find that 
practically all, if not, all, of the debit side is wiped out, leav- 
ing many and valuable assets on the credit side. 

There are no, birds in last year’s nests. 

Realize that life is to-day—not yesterday—that the building 
is for the future. 

The Credit Side. 

Thus doing, what credits can you find? Brains—energy— 
zeal — system — tact — resourcefulness — bulldog tenacity 
—enthusiasm—fixedness of purpose—cheerfulness—courage— 
health—friends—confidence in. self—in your company, in its 
policy contracts, in its management, in its fairness and just- 
ness in dealing with its policyholders and their beneficiaries— 
inspiration to do—will and ambition to achieve things worth 
while—realization that there is no nobler profession on earth 
than yours. Are you lacking in any of these credits? If $0, 
get them. 

You can make each of these credits worth one hundiae 
ae on the dollar. It is your fault if any of them are worth 
ess. ‘ 

Rich—of course you are rich, In these credits you have 
the finest—most valuable assets on earth. They are the 
evidences of man’s nobility—of his high prerogatives—of his 
equipment for achievemerits. Possessed of these assets, with 
a proper utilization of them, an agent can go forth fully 
panoplied to meet and overcome difficulties—surmount ob- 
stacles—rout discouragements—make himself a potent factor 
in his territory—enable him to exert influences that will bring 
splendid victories. 

By the constant and intelligent use of these assets he can 
increase their power to an almost unlimited extent. By so 
using these assets he will not only produce satisfactory re- 
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‘muneration, but will also have that deeper and higher grati- 
fication of having kept the “gaunt wolf” from the door of 
the widows and orphans—of having helped to save many 
boys and girls from lives of crime and degradation—of hav- 
ing helped them to become useful and honored citizens. 

The life insurance business itself is one of the greatest 
“assets the field man has. Its history of good accomplished— 
of tens of thousands of homes saved—of scores of thousands 
of lives occupying useful and honorable places in all the 
professions and various lines of industry and business, 1s a 
history the contemplation of which should quicken the pulse 
—inspire to harder work and a determination to achieve 
‘greater and larger things. 

A Wonderful History. 

No other profession or business has such a history—a his- 
tory replete with magnificent accomplishments, wonderful 
moral and material triumphs. 

To be a part of such a profession—to be one taking part 
in making such history, is worthy the thought, the labor, the 
toil, the time, the ambition of any man. 

To-day is the seed time for to-morrow’s harvest. If no 
seed is sown to-day there will be no harvest to-morrow. 

With confidence in yourself, in your company, in its man- 
agement, in its policies, you will be able to convince your 
prospect that he needs insurance. 

If you cannot convince him he needs insurance you never 
will be able to write him. Waste no time in arguments that 
life insurance is a good thing. Everybody knows that. After 
you have convinced your prospect that he needs insurance, 
then it is up to you to convince him that your company has 
the policy he needs. This done, you have secured his appli- 
cation. Don’t talk a dozen different policies. If you do, you 
confuse your prospect. Inform yourself as to the prospect’s 
financial condition, how many in his family, their ages, his 
environments; then intelligently you can decide the kind of 
policy he ought to have and convince him you know what 
you are talking about. 

Don’t scatter all over the life insurance field. In talking to 
a prospect concentrate on one or two, forms of policies. 
Know these forms—all their terms and conditions. 

While there are scores of good companies, yet for you there 
is but one company, and that is the one you represent. 

Know when to talk and when to keep your mouth shut. 
The latter, many times, is as important as the former—some- 
times more so. 

Cultivate your policyholders. Do this tactfully. They will 
be valuable assets for you—both for increased insurance and 
obtaining new prospects. 

Never forget that yours is a high calling—one that needs 
no apology. Its monuments are more enduring than brass, 
marble or granite. 

A Grecian philosopher was once asked, “What is the great- 
est thought?” After much study he replied, “And these too 
Shall pass away.” 

A Part of Eternity. 

The mighty forests shall pass away—the mountains of 
granite shall crumble away—the pyramids of Egypt shall 
moulder to dust. But that which man has done to help his 
neighbor—to make life for his fellow man fuller of happi- 
ness and contentment—to, preserve homes intact—to make 
it possible for the boys and girls to become manly men and 
womanly women—such acts and influences will never pass 
away—they are a part of eternity. 

Many men dream of what they will do to-morrow. 
eon without action, never get us anywhere. ‘ 

_ There must be the spirit of “I will to-day’ in order to 
achieve. 

_ Large success is made up of countless little successes. 

_ Two boys were employed in the same office. They took 
turns in sweeping the office. One boy swept all the floors, 
including the corners. The other boy neglected to sweep the 
corners. The former became a successful business man—the 
other was a failure. 
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THE TREE DOES ITS BEST—DO YOU? 


The Specific Purpose of a Life Insurance Agent Is to 
Develop His Powers and Faculties to Take 
Advantage of Opportunities. 


By Robert J. Mix, Manager Prudential Insurance Co., New York City. 


Look at that big tree over there in the park! My stars! 
It’s a corker, isn’t it? What a great, massive trunk—what«a 
splendid spread of branches it has! Yes, sir—it’s a corker 
sure enough, but, just the same, if anybody should tell you 
or me that we were not as good as that tree, we wouldn't 
like it first rate, now would we? : 

Just for the fun of the thing, suppose we dig down a little 
way into the facts! 


That tree seems to know that it has a mission to perform, 
and that mission is to grow—to expand—to furnish shade, 
comfort and perhaps sustenance to man—to be a delight to 
man’s eye—to make still more beautiful the world in which 
it finds itself! I know it’s just a tree and, of course, it 
has no soul, but it acts as though it had one! Jt sends its 
roots as far as possible down into the soil, it spreads its} 
leaves and branches as widely as possible into the air, and, 
in fact, seems to struggle and strain to be as big and strong 
and beautiful as its circumstances will permit. 

It will. thrive just in proportion to its environment! Did 
it ever strike you just that way before? Give it plenty of 
sunshine, rain and good soil and it will invariably respond 
magnificently to the ‘Creator’s call—it does its level best—all 
the time! 


Now how about you and me, whom we will call the 
“average man?” Can we truthfully say that we are trying 
as hard as is the tree to fulfil owr mission? Let’s not for- 
get that there’s no doubt but what we—you and I—have a 
mission—every one of us has a mission in the world! We're 
placed here for a specific purpose, and that purpose is to de- 
velop our powers and faculties and to take advantage of 
our opportunities to the very limit! Heavens—how far we 
come from realizing the Creator’s expectations with regard 
to us! 


You and I are fortunate enough to be living in the most 
prosperous era of the world’s history! The evidences of 
that prosperity are all around us. There never was a time 
when so many men enjoyed so many comforts—there never 
was a time when opportunities for education were so great 
or when the average intelligence was so high—there never 
was a time when men were so free or had a better oppor- 
tunity to exploit their physical and mental powers! 

That’s right, my friends! We citizens of the United 
States—we life insurance men—are, in respect to our en- 
vironment, like the tree that has the benefit of the sunshine, 
the rain and the favorable soil, but, unlike the tree, we’re 
not responding to these invitations to anything like the de- 
gree we should—we dowi feel that sense of obligation to 
answer to the call of circumstance and opportunity to which 
the tree listens and which it obeys so gladly and unre- 
servedly! 

Selling life insurance in the right way is a high calling— 
it’s a noble mission—worthy of the effort of the best man 
that lives! If you are selling life insurance or trying to 
do so, that’s your mission, and if it is your mission, it’s 
your duty to concentrate your efforts for from six to eight 
hours a day upon the attempt to directly and personally in- 
terest just as many people as you possibly can to buy poli- 
cies in your company! An hour or two wasted each busi- 
ness day means that your mission is being slighted to just 
that extent! 

Taking pretty high ground, am I not? Well, my friends, 
show me where I’m wrong. I’m going so far as to say 
that I don’t think that even a free American citizen who is 
in the life insurance business has a right to say that he will 
do as he pleases with his time—that he will not work hard 
(not “go through the motions”) seven or eight hours of 
every business day! 
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BACK TO FUNDAMENTALS. 


It so happens that Woodrow Wilson gives us a text 
for a few general observations peculiarly applicable 
to the subject in which all readers of this journal are 
supposed to be interested. Mr. Wilson has on various 
occasions referred to certain conditions and circum- 
stances as being “psychological,” and this term, to- 
gether with the famous twin of his administration, 
“Watchful Waiting,” have attracted the attention of 
every thinking person in the country; indeed, these 
two expressions have been the cause of volumes of 
comment both favorable and unfavorable. 

“Watchful Waiting” presents itself to our consid- 
eration because it is the one policy or course of action 
which sounds the death knell of the successful solici- 
tation of life insurance. “Watchful Waiting” implies 
a degree of conservatism, particularly in the profes- 
sion of life insurance, akin to inaction, and this so 
surely militates against success that we feel inclined 
to apologize for calling attention to a truth so clearly 
obvious. We could in all sincerity reverse the mean- 
ing of the popular crutch of lazy people and say: 

“Nothing comes to him who waits.” Micawbers 
are generally failures, and they deserve to be. It is 
not necessary to employ a Sherlock Holmes to dis- 
cover the cause of an unproductive agency staff; sim- 
ply look for the marks made by shoes on the desks. 

“Watchful Waiting,” then, is connected to success- 
ful solicitation because it is the one thing entirely re 
moved and unrelated to it. 

Of late years there have sprung into existence nu- 
merous schools of salesmanship, quite a few of them 
being conducted particularly for life insurance agents. 
In addition to these there are several companies giving 
a training course at their home office or a corre- 
spondence course, and finally we have volumes which 
have been written on the psychology of life insurance: 
salesmanship. In reviewing the productions which has 
been put forth dealing with this subject we cannot es- 
cape the conviction that much has been written which 
is absolutely without meaning to a very considerable 
number of agents. As it stands, it is, more or less, 4 
chaotic mixture of mind and matter; a rude conglom- 
eration of soul and sole. 

Science will not permit us to doubt the influence of 
mind over mind, nor the influence of mind over mat- 
ter. But in all our finely spun theories, with thei 
wealth of subtleties, let us not forget the proper pro- 
portions of the two great and all powerful ingredients 
of successful salesmanship—inspiration and perspira-_ 
tion. Certain economic conditions in this country may 
be the result of psychological causes. President Wil- 
son claims they are, and we are privileged to agret’ 
or disagree, according to our political predilections. 
But we can say most emphatically that the success of 
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“THE LAND THAT LURES” 


_ The Pacific Northwest—The Puget Sound Country—The Columbia River Country—Seattle, Tacoma and Port- 


land—is calling to you. Hear the call, Mr. Agent. 


‘*COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD,”’ 
_ And combine your Salesmanship Ability with our Opportunity in a union which will spell Success. 
For further information write H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest 


Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington Title & Trust Building, Portland, Oregon 


ie ordinary life insurance salesman is not psycholog- 
‘al, but to a great degree almost purely physical, a 
uestion for the feet rather than a problem for the 
rain. 

Surely it would be a most gratifying accomplish- 
ient to substitute three score positive qualities of 
‘ind for the corresponding number of negative quali- 
es. But show us this psychological wonder and we 
‘ill show you the man who has done nothing but that. 
here are also several hundred ‘Methods of Ap- 
roach,” all of which, one is led to believe, will, if 
irefully studied and observed, transform a man of 
isignificant personality into a paragon of magnetic 
‘resistibility. 

There is still another important point—‘the Psycho- 
gical Moment.” This is the brief interval of time 
hen the prospect figuratively throws up his hands 
ad when the ejaculation, “I should worry,” is frozen 
t his larnyx. It is essential that one should recognize 
lis “Psychological Moment,” else the results of all 
revious efforts will prove a total loss, with no salvage. 
The refinements of preliminary procedure and the 
icety of discernment when this crucial period comes 
ave been minutely analyzed. It is all very easy— 
mply follow directions. 

It is a rare occurrence when we find the elements 
f psychology applied in a practical manner to the 
ilesmanship of life insurance. Generally, theories ad- 
meed are too abstruse for popular consumption, and 
ot infrequently we are compelled to delve into a mass 
£ esoteric philosophy which is good perhaps for the 
ian who has the time and the peculiar mental train- 
1g necessary to its assimilation, but of little meaning 
) the every-day man of affairs. Forbes Lindsay, who 

associate manager with National Vice-President 
ussell, is one conspicuous exception to the rule. Mr. 
indsay has succeeded in welding together the funda- 
tentals of mental science and life insurance salesman- 
tip in a manner which is eminently practical and 
asily understood. 

Unfortunately, however, there are few Lindsays. 
1 perusing some of the literature which is the subject 
f these remarks we have a mental picture of an ex- 
“emely ludicrous situation which must take place fre- 
uently. Imagine an agent with a strong personality, 
itensely in earnest over his proposition, a man who 
deaks straight from the shoulder and who drives 
jome the mighty story of life insurance simply, but 
‘ith tremendous force. Then psychologize him, if you 


will, polish him off with Bergson and watch him co- 
quettishly pirouetting before his prospect, anxiously 
waiting for the “Psychological Moment” and, by rea- 
son of his superb grace and knowledge of technique, 
forgetting the story he came to tell. 


In support of our contentions, we commend to our 
readers an article appearing elsewhere in this number, 
written by Eugene B. Stinde, of St. Louis. Mr. Stinde 
sounds the “Back to Fundamentals” call in this man- 
ner: 

I am plain-spoken; I am in dead earnest; I 
never get away from fundamentals; I am not em- 
barrassed by perplexities; I state the undeniable, 
incontrovertible, self-evident facts, and rest my 
case on them, knowing that they will bear fruit 
in due season. In this day of infinite maneuvering 
and jockeying, the most original method of ap- 
proach in the selling of life insurance is the plain 
presentation of the merits of the proposition. 


So while the principles of psychology may be ap- 
plied with success, discretion should be used, and on 
general principles we believe in homeopathic doses. 
An overdose has emasculated many a good agent. Let 
us not forget that fundamentals are fundamental. 
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The Superlative Eliminated. 

The man who said that every sixty seconds an individual 
was born inordinately credulous and gullible was the man who 
was responsible for an era of superlatives. P. T. Barnum 
started the hysteria of language raised to its tenth power, and 
it has just dawned upon us that business is not really inter- 
ested in the occasional “sucker,” but finds its most profitable 
field in rendering service to those people who appreciate solid 
worth rather than the meretricious glitter of inferior sub- 
stance. 

‘All businesses have now come to realize that it is the regu- 
lar and steady customer who pays. The steady customer de- 
mands good service at a fair price, and good service and fair 
prices are given by those businesses which have regular cus- 
tomers. 

The permanent success of all great concerns depends upon 
satisfied and persistent patrons—repeaters. 

The cheap man, the would-be’s, the has-been’s, the never- 
was’s, and all that horde of grafters who are ever on the 
lookout to secure something for nothing, are never steady and 
regular customers. As the moth flies to the candle, they are 
only attracted by the false flame of preposterous promises, 
astonishing assertions, and prodigious performances, all of 
which are supported by an avalanche of adjectives ad infini- 
tum. 

The attention of sensible, sane, and solid people is attracted 
by advertising literature which corresponds to their own char- 
acteristics. That is why we find a better class of people in 
the stores which have discarded the old styles of advertising. 
The higher class stores now say “Substantial Reductions,” in- 
stead of “Unprecedented Bargains.’ Likewise “Moderate 
Priced” has been substituted for “Below Cost.” Inflammatory 
adjectives and superlatives are now characteristic features of 
the advertising of that class of institutions which depend upon 
the trade of those who never come back. 

With these facts in view, is it not an anomalous state of 
affairs to advertise the greatest institution of modern civiliza- 
tion by means of superlatives smacking of the clap-trap of the 
circus, intense verbiage with vertigo? 

It is. Furthermore, it does not attract intelligent people, and 
only intelligent people are interested in life insurance. 

However, we can truly rejoice in an announcement of an 
Ohio company, which, in its agency bulletin, lends support to 
our argument. The article reads: 

During the past year one of the great transcontinental 
railroads discontinued advertising “the best dining cars in 
the world.” This action was not taken because their serv- 
ice was in any particular inferior to others, but in recog- 
nition that other lines were also offering excellent and 
perhaps equal service, and that the statement might, there- 
fore, be misleading, if not untrue. 

A casual scanning of the pages of almost any current 
magazine will reveal that many advertisers have not yet 
attained the ethical standard of the Union Pacific: For 
“the sweetest toned” pianos may yet be had for the price; 
food, “the finest ever canned” is offered to tempt our ap- 
petites; the “only real non-skid tires” are recommended. 
to owners of automobiles; while passage for foreign parts 
may be booked on “the fastest steamers in the world.” 





Life insurance companies have also vied with each other 
in the use of the superlative, evidence by the conflicting 
claims of being the “oldest,” “largest,” “strongest, “best, 
or “leading” company. Or as offering “unsurpassed serv 
ice,” “incomparable dividends, ” “maximum benefits,” of 
the “lowest net cost.” The day for this form of advertis 
ing is passing and the action of this company in eliminat 
ing comparisions with other companies is bound to wit 
universal approbation. Space, for which the advertise 
pays, can most profitably be devoted to telling his ows 
story in the strongest, clearest manner possible, withou 
reference to the product of any other concerns. 


The European War. 


What effect will the European situation have upon Life - 
surance in America? While company executives are confid 
and reassuring in their announcements, there are two fact 
which, should the war be of long duration, will directly aff 
several of the larger companies. We refer to the possibil 
of a period of financial stringency in this country, which n 
result in an extraordinary demand for loan and surren 
values; and to the fact that it is estimated that there are 
million reservists within the United States, many of whom: 
industrial policyholders. These phases of the situation are ¢ 
plained by the Western Underwriter as follows: 

The industrial companies are more interested in the 
movement of their foreign policyholders in the Unite 
States who are subject to recall for war duty. It is cal 
culated that there are at least a million reservists withit 
the United States who may return in case of need. QO: 
these, a large percentage are probably industrial life pol 
icyholders. In the event of their return to their nativ 
countries their first arrangement is likely to be for th 
continuance of their life insurance premium for the pro 
tection of their families. Industrial policies not being 
subject to loan, the companies are not subject to financia 
drain from that source, but the mortality rate on return 
ing reservists is likely to be very high. 

In the event that the continuance of the war results it 
financial stringency in this country, the life companies wil 
feel the effects mostly through the lapsing of policies ant 
a tremendous demand for loan and surrender values. I 
is reasonable to suppose that in the event of “hard times’ 
many policyholders will mistakenly regard their life im 
surance as among the unnecessary items of expense, es 
pecially among industrial policyholders. It is up to agents 
therefore, to spread abroad even now the doctrine 0 
clinging tenaciously to life insurance. 

As to the matter of mortality upon policyholders in Eu 
the statement of Darwin P. Kingsley, president of the 
York Life, is enlightening, and the situation as he sees if 
probably typical of the viewpoint of the executives of 
companies which do business in Europe. Mr. Kingsley 

In the matter of mortality we have no fear. Busines 
has been done in Europe for a long time in the expec 
tion that something like this might happen. We are pr 
tected by the premium rates charged and the conditions 
the policies themselves. Moreover, there is no probabili 
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that the actual mortality of people engaged in battle, either 
‘on land or on sea, will cause any very appreciable increase 
‘in our death claims. The civilians who have our policies 
‘are almost wholly of an age and in such positions that 
‘their liability of service is slight. The experience of life 
‘insurance companies in previous wars all confirms this. 
i Of course, under existing conditions, no new business 
whatever will be written, with the possible exception of 
‘some business in France and Great Britain. All such 
‘policies will contain a strong war clause. 
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A Dark Page in History. 


‘The Twenty-fifth Annual Convention of the National Asso- . 


‘ation is but a month distant and the editor has been in re- 
“sipt of several communications asking what influence, if any, 
‘ie European war will have upon the attendance at the con- 
‘antion. It is safe to say from present indications that the 
‘uropean situation will not militate against the number of 
alegates present at the meeting, although a number of prom- 
ient life underwriters are in Europe at the present time and 
yssibly some of them may not be able to get back to Amer- 

‘a in time for the gathering. 

At the beginning of every summer season there is always 
4 exodus of life insurance men to Europe, this season being 
9 exception. Late in the spring Warren M. Horner, chair- 
jan of the Education and Conservation Committee of the Na- 
onal Association, made a trip to the Continent, but returned 
ell in advance of hostilities. Perez F. Huff, the star pro- 
ucer of the Union Central, located at New York City, toured 
iermany, but returned to New York just a few days ago. 
ieorge H. Olmsted, representing the National Life of Ver- 
ont at Cleveland, was last heard of at Florence. Mr. Olm- 
ted is accompanied by Mrs. Olmsted. It is reported that T. 
\ouis Hansen, superintendent of agencies of the Germania 
life, is almost in the heart of military activities in Germany. 
fr. and Mrs. Orville Thorpe, of Dallas, Tex., are in Europe, 
ut just where they are located it is impossible to determine. 
fr. Thorpe is president of the Texas association and was a 
onspicuous figure at the Atlantic City convention. Darby A. 
Jay, Chicago manager for the Mutual Life, left New York 
rith his family on Julv 15 for an extensive tour of the Conti- 
ent. Mr. Day’s present whereabouts are unknown. John R. 
iegeman, president of the Metropolitan Life, was heard from 
._ few days ago and is stopping at the Hotel Majestic, Paris. 
Yormer National President L. Brackett Bishop recently re- 
urned from Europe, but his son, Ridgeway Bishop, decided 
o remain on the other side for a short time. 
| These men are-all well known in life underwriting circles, 
ut doubtless there are many other life insurance men in Eu- 
‘ope who carelessly neglected to advise us of their intentions 
irevious to sailing. 

Undoubtedly the most serious consequence in connection 
with the European war is the fact that it has been whispered 
(bout in diplomatic circles that one of the National Associa- 
ion’s most prominent members, a man held in high esteem 
hroughout the country, is directly responsible for the Ar- 
nageddon. 

Charles Jerome Edwards is the man. Rumors afloat are 
conflicting, fragmentary and vague, but it can truthfully be 
said that just abottt a year ago Mr. Edwards made a mysteri- 
dus trip to Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Montenegro. 
We have positive, even documentary, evidence to the effect 
that Mr. Edwards was in Cetinje, the capital of Montenegro, 
jlast August. We know that he had several conferences with 
the King of that country. Indeed, that gentleman’s trip to 
‘Europe was so important that he arrived! in America just one 
‘day previous to the Atlantic City convention. Those who ob- 
|served Mr. Edwards at the convention were’ convinced that 
he had something on his mind and he was seen on several 
‘occasions talking to meri of sinister’mien and foreign appear- 
‘ance, 

\ To make matters worse, when Austria-Hungary declared 
\war against Servia, Mr. Edwards suddenly disappeared. The 
ditor has repeatedly endeavored to ascertain his whereabouts, 
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but with absolutely no success. His assistant manager was 
interviewed and, while this young man showed signs of the . 
strain under which he was laboring, no accurate information 
was vouchsafed. The only clue to be obtained was the frag- 
ment of a note from Mr. Edwards upon which was scribbled, 
“Will let you know where I am, some time—maybe.’ These 
words alone instantly suggest the circuitous methods of a 
conspirator. 

At his favorite club, the Aero Club of America, nothing 
could be learned, but the secretary of the club was deeply con- 
cerned and acknowledged that the circumstances in connection 
with the matter were of the gravest importance. “We are all 
up in the air about it here,” said he. 

This comes as a tremendous shock to the many friends of 
the gentleman in question. It was learned from a reliable 
source that Mr. Edwards was tactfully approached and ac- 
cused of pulling wires which precipitated the bloody conflict. 
His reply to the charges was, it is said, as follows: “I ama 
man of few words. It is false. When it comes to peace, An- 
drew Carnegie has nothing on me. Arguments, disputes, and 
controversies I abhor. Why, then, should I be held respon- 
sible for the European war?” This characteristic statement, 
coupled with his modest and retiring disposition, is difficult 
to reconcile with the known facts of the case. However, we 
have felt it our duty to advise the world of the situation; in 
fact, in justice to humanity at large, we could keep silent no 
longer. Thus, for the benefit of the press, the public, and pos- 
terity, we have illuminated one of the dark pages of history. 


Doing Things in Chicago. 

Edward A. Ferguson, president of the Chicago association, 
must be SOME man. We all know the type of man who 
habitually gets swamped in the meshes of his own arguments. 
The world is full of such people. Every time they open their 
mouth they put their foot in it. Clarity of vision has been 
denied them. 

Such a man Edward A. Ferguson is not. He possesses the 
ability, rarely found, of making clean, decisive cuts to the core 
of any matter demanding his attention. There is no beating 
round the bush, and with him a spade is not a aeroplane. He 
has the ability to make words count and every sentence repre- 
sents an actual thought. 

Ever since the National Association became interested in 
the Education and Conservation movement there has been 
considerable misunderstanding in various quarters as to the 
practical benefits which would accrue from the proposed in- 
stitutional advertising campaign. Mf. Ferguson, however, 
sums up the situation in a few words and clearly explains 
just what the propaganda means in a letter which he has just 
sent out to the members of the Chicago association. ‘This 
letter, which should be regarded as a model for other asso- 
ciations, follows: 


Your profession is the “best paid hard work in the 
world.” No one denies it is hard work. That is why 
the pay is good. 

Every sale you make is a fight between you on one 
side and prejudice, ignorance and selfishness on the 
other. That’s what makes it hard work. 

We are going to make it easter for you and every 
other insurance man who is broad enough to realize 
an opportunity and seize it. We are going to print 
some plain facts that will put your enemies—preju- 
dice and ignorance—in the discard where they belong. 
Life insurance sells itself to the man who knows. 

If we increase your production only a single thou- 
sand we put $15 (average) into your pocket. Isn’t 
that right? 

An advertising fund of several thousand dollars is 
to be scientifically applied right here in Chicago to 
help you increase your income. Your association is 
going to be recognized by the public as a power. Your 
contribution will be small. The combined contribu- 
tions will be large and the results to you personally 
will be great. : 
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You, as a contributer to this fund, will be able to 
show credentials just as a lawyer who, belongs to the 
Bar Association can show credentials. 

Chicago has always led in every progressive move- 
ment. Je are trailing a little now, but we will soon 
be up head again. 

Fill in the spaces on the enclosed sheet and mail it 
now. We want to get busy. 


Mathematical Spissitude. 


It was not so very many years ago that the grey matter of 
America was in convulsions in a popular and universal en- 
deavor to ascertain the age of Ann. Like many of the gen- 
tler sex, Ann was shy when the question of age was con- 
cerned; the clue she gave was vague, though the answer was 
not impossible of solution. 

The question, “How old is Ann?” furnished mental exer- 
cise, provided amusement and withal served a good purpose. 
It demonstrated, among other things, that the ordinary indi- 
vidual pays too little attention to one of the three R’s—simple 
arithmetic. 

The Saturday Evening Post in an editorial tells of a woman 
who had a recipe which told what quantities of certain in- 
gredients were necessary to produce ten gallons of spraying 
mixture. Ten gallons, however, were more than she needed, 
and after a laborious calculation she announced that two- 
thirds of three-fourths would serve the purpose. The three 
men present had reached middle life and, having been success- 
ful, any one of them would resent an implication that he was 
uneducated. They in turn wrestled with the problem with the 
result that one of the three, after a painful interval of consid- 
erable duration, sententiously declared that if two-thirds were 
reducible to a decimal he could answer the question. 

The Saturday Evening Post uses the story to point out 
where the schools fail by trying to teach too many subjects. 
The woman and the men had undoubtedly been taught how to 
find two-thirds of three-fourths, but had forgotten the method. 

The foregoing should be viewed in the light of an explana- 
tion and—alas, an apology. The editor is embarrassed, for he 
finds that he belongs to the genus Boobus Mathematica Mag- 
nificata. The fact that he is one of a large family does not 
assuage the pain and grief of the revelation. Thus did Charles 
W. Scovel, former president of the National Association, make 
sackcloth and ashes imperative. 

PITTSBURGH, Pa., July 25, 1914. 
Dear Ensign:—July number is another ten-strike—all 
but the first and biggest head. As Lord High Historian, 

I am deeply pained. The News hunts out its biggest type 

to announce the “Twenty-fifth Anniversary of the Birth.” 

Problem in subtraction: 

1914 
1890 
PA WT ge KO) 185, 1p 
I am confirmed in my opinion that the common schools 
are sadly neglecting the three R’s among all their new- 
fangled, fancy courses. Prithee, kill and destroy and ut- 
terly annihilate this historical and mathematical solecism, 
whenever and wherever it may again rear its insidious 
head. Yours sorrowfully, CIWS: 


What more can be said? We are humbled to the dust. Yet 
Cicero said, “Any man may make a mistake, but none but a 
fool will continue in it.” 

So, while Scovel’s bitter remarks are just and well deserved, 
we have made a firm resolve to profit by the observation of 
Cicero. 





Unfair Competition. 

There is an interesting case which is now going the rounds 
of the various insurance journals. It seems that in the latter 
part of June a hearing was heard at the office of the ‘Colorado 
Insurance Department as a result of a complaint filed by a 
company on the Pacific Coast against two agents of an East- 
ern company. The complaint charged these representatives 
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with the preparation and use of a piece of literature 
was vicious in the extreme, contained false statements | 
plication and, moreover, was full of half truths from 
ning to end, from which the most damaging inferences 
be drawn. It was also alleged that the preparation and us 
of the literature was in direct violation of Section 78 of th 
Insurance Laws of Colorado, which imposes a penalty Fe 
defamation of rival companies by publishing, distributing, 0 
circulating any pamphlet, circular, article, literature, or stat 
ment of any kind which is defamatory of any other insur; 
company doing business in the State. 

Commissioner Epstein took the matter into consideration an 
decided upon the charges from four standpoints: 


1. Issues of fact. : 
2. Issues of law. 

83. Issues of ethics. 

4. The penalty. . 


He said, in part, to the officers of the company which mad 
the charges: 

As regards numbers 1, 2 and 3, I hold that you aye 
maintained your position and have substantiated your al- | 
legations. As regards number 4, it seems to me that the 
penalty which you asked (a brief suspension of one agent 
and the permanent revocation of the license of the other 
agent) is too severe. In asking for this, you did not take 
into consideration the previous good character and good 
standing of the defendants. I take it that your motive 
was to vindicate the good name of your company and iat 
you are not seeking revenge. 

Accordingly, Commissioner Epstein reprmeenien one of th 
agents and suspended the license of the other agent for on 
month. if 

While the charges were substantiated, the penalties were no’ 
as severe as that which was requested. However, the time 
will be welcome when a law similar to that existing in Colo- 
rado appears on the statutes of every State. We are living 
and age when fair and clean-minded men believe in the con- 
duct of business on an upright and honorable basis and surely 
the great business of life insurance should not be made an ex- 
ception. By all means let us have competition, but at the same 
time let it be conducted on the basis of honor and decency. 
Above all, let us not attack the methods or integrity of other 
reputable companies, but let us sell our goods strictly on th 
own merits, 


= -. = 


The Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Co. 


Occasionally we receive inquiries from subscribers, replies to 
which would be of interest to a considerable number of our 
readers. We do not regard the following as being of af 
great value to an experienced life insurance agent, as the ci 
cumstances in connection with the Mutual Reserve are 
iar facts to agents of experience. However, it is quite pro 
ble that there are a number of new agents to whom the 
munication and answer will not be amiss from an 
tional standpoint. 

















’ 


Lowe t, Mass. 
Lire Association News. 
Gentlemen :—Can you furnish me with any informati 
about the Mutual Reserve Fund Life Association of Nev 
York, corner Broadway and Duane streets? Are er no 
doing business?. What is their standing, etc.? A 
oblige. Yours trul 
Our reply follows: W 


The Mutual Reserve Life Insurance Company was 
ganized in 1881 under the name of the Mutual Rese 
Fund Life Association. It was purely an assessment : 
ciety, but collected notes considerably larger than them 
dinary assessment association of that day—large enoug 
to accumulate.a considerable emergency fund. It did bah 
ness on that plan for about twenty years. After twelve ¢ 
fifteen years of experience, trouble began. The business 
had been recklessly selected to begin with, and the rates 
were inadequate under any conditions. The mortality 
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was becoming excessive, and death claims were accumu- 
' jating. The management resorted to all manner of decep- 
' tive methods in securing business and were very dilatory 
in payment of ‘claims. 

Along in 1900, or a little before, it became apparent, 
even to casual observers, that it was nearing the final end. 
In desperation the management resorted to every decept- 
ive practise known to the business in the way of securing 
» new members, reinsuring other decadent concerns of the 
|. kind, etc. 

However, things grew steadily worse and in 1901 the 
association was reorganized as a legal reserve company. 
That is, it undertook to write legal reserve policies, carry- 
* jng its old assessment business on the original plan. The 
expedient was futile, for its fate was sealed. It con- 
tinued, however, to write legal reserve policies for five or 
six years and then went into the hands of receivers. In 
the liquidation of its affairs, it was found that the funds 
on hand were insufficient to pay more than a small frac- 
tion of the accumulated death claims. No living policy- 
holder received anything whatever. Arrangements were 
made with the Postal Life for the reinsurance of the few 
legal reserve,policies on its books, while the assessment 
policies were taken over by the American Temperance 
Life Association—an assessment organization existing 
mainly for the purpose of the reinsurance of other con- 
cerns of the kind. It is several years since the affairs of 
Hl the Mutual Reserve were finally closed up and the receiv- 
| ers discharged. 














“THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS.”’ 





A Booklet of Twenty-four Pages Dealing with 
America’s Great Burden on Thrift 


and Providence. 


By EDWARD A. WOODS, 
Vice-President The National Association of 


Life Underwriters. 


I to 500 copies........---++- 3 cents the copy 
(More than 500 copies but less than 5,000 at 
the rate of 3 cents the copy, with a dis- 


count of 10 per cent.) 


MEOOUCOPICS.........-- se eee reece $100 
MIPOGONCOPIES.......------ ese erecccceees 





Address orders to EVERETT M. ENSIGN, 
Corresponding Secretary, 


56 Pine Street - - - New York City 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE LIFE 
UDERWRITERS’ ASSOCIATION OF CANADA. 


Committee Appointed to Negotiate for the Purchase of 
“Office and Field” as an Official Organ.—Toronto 
Wins 1915 Convention. 


The first session of the Eighth Annual Convention of the Life 
Underwriters Association of Canada was held in the Techni- 
cal College, Halifax, on Tuesday, July 28, with about 100 
delegates present. J. B. Morissette, president of the associa- 
tion, occupied the chair. After several addresses of welcome, 
George E. Williams, chairman of the Executive Committee, 
delivered his report. Had it not been for the recommenda- 
tion to purchase Office and Field, the report would have been 
adopted, but as there seemed to be some doubt as to the finan- 
cial ability of the association in this particular, it was decided 
to table the report for further discussion on the afternoon of 
the following day. An interesting feature of the morning ses- 
sion was a discussion on “Licensing of Agents.” Mr. An- 
drews, of the Imperial Life at Winnipeg, moved the adoption 
of the following resolution: “That, as an association, we ap- 
prove of licensing of agents under proper fees and super- 
vision.” There were various objections to this resolution, and 
several amendments were suggested. The amendments, how- 
ever, were eventually withdrawn and Mr. Andrews’ motion 
was carried unanimously. 

At the afternoon session C. H. Carpenter, of the Great West 
Life of Toronto, was scheduled to read a paper on “Procuring 
and Developing Agents,” but was unable to be present, and J. 
A. Johnson read the paper for him. 

Many valuable points were brought out in a discussion of 
the treatment of difficulties in local associations, and Ib we 
Mclsaac delivered a paper on “Best Closing Arguments.” Hon. 
Justice B. Russell, of Halifax, delivered an address on “Be- 
queathing Our Debts.” 

W. Lyle Reid presented the association cup to St. Cathe- 
rines’ association for the largest increase in membership dur- 


“ing the year, the increase being 180 per cent. The cup was 


received on behalf of St. Catherines by Mr. McAvoy, of the 
Confederation Life. 

At 4:15 delegates present were treated to a cruise around 
the harbor, and dinner was served on board. Afterward the 
party visited the Waegwoltic Club, where there was a band 
concert by the Royal Canadian Band. President McCurdy, of 
the Halifax Board of Trade, was a guest of honor and was a 
principal speaker. 

At the morning session Wednesday the Nominating Com- 
mittee presented its report. They recommended the following 
members for election, and the report was unanimously 
adopted. 

President—A. J. Meiklejohn (Confederation), Ottawa. 

Vice-Presidents — Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, 

and New Brunswick—A. J. Dove (Equitable United 

States, Halifax). 

Ontario and Quebec—T. Hendry (‘Sun Life, Brantford). 

Manitoba and Saskat-hewan—H. B. Andrews (Imperial 
Life, Winnipeg). 

Alberta and British Columbia—J. A. Johnson (Great 
West, Vancouver) ; also E. J. Clark, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters of the United 
States. 

Secretary—W. Lyle Reid (Sun Life, Ottawa). 

Treasurer—F. T. Stanford (Imperial Life, Toronto). 

Representative in the National Association—J. A. Tory 
(Sun Life, Toronto). 

After a discussion of the “Ethics of Competition,” Ernest J. 
Clark, president of the National Association, was introduced 
and delivered an address on “Service to Policyholders.” Dr. 
3tanley McKenzie, principal of Dalhousie University, spoke on 
“Life Insurance and Humanity.” Following this there was a 
debate on “Life Insurance Taxation.” Among those who par- 
ticipated in the ‘discussion were George E. Williams, J. A. 
Tory, H. H. Kay, T. B. Macaulay, W. A. P. Wood, Robert 
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Lynn Cox, general counsel and manager of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents; National President Ernest J. 
Clark and J. A. Johnson. 

It was moved by George E. Williams, and carried, that a 
legislative committee be appointed to deal with the question 
and to devise ways and means to carry out a program of op- 
position to taxation, 

At the afternoon session the report of the Executive Com- 
mittee was given consideration. Various opinions were ex- 
pressed as to the advisability of negotiating for the purchase 
of Office and Field as an official organ, and it was finally de- 
cided that a committee, composed of Messrs. Stanford Meikle- 
john, J. A. Tory and W. Lyle Reid, be appointed to negotiate 
with the executors of the late W. B. Campbell for the :pur- 
chase of Office and Field and to report the results of their 
negotiations to the Executive Committee, which was empow- 
ered to decide the question. 

is "A, Johnson, of Vancouver, opened a debate on the ques- 
tion of “Should Part Time Men Be Eliminated?” and this dis- 
cussion closed the afternoon session. 

The banquet was held in the evening at the Halifax Hotel. 
Among the guests of honor were Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, of 
Boston; W. C. MacDonald, managing director of the Confed- 
eration Life; T. B. Macaulay, managing director of the Sun 
Life; J. F. Weston, manager of the Imperial Life, and Mr. 
Featherstone, of the Policyholders Mutual. 

At the Thursday morning session it was announced that Mr. 
Armstrong, of the Imperial Life of Toronto, had won the cup 
in the prize essay contest. W. Lyle Reid then opened a de- 
bate on the sub*ect of “Commission ‘Contracts and Pensions,” 
after which the matter of “Annual Quinquennial or Deferred 
Dividends” was taken up. 

A period was then devoted for the consideration of the ques- 
tion “How Financial Depression Affects Business,” after 
which E. E. Rittenhouse, president of the Life Extension In- 
stitute, delivered an address on “The Dollar and the Mortality 
Rate.” 

Resolutions of sympathy were sent to the families of the 
late Senator Cox, E. W. Cox, George A. Somerville and W. 
P. Campbell. 

There was a warm controversy as to the place in which to 
hold the 1915 convention, but when the matter was left to vote 
Toronto won over Vancouver. 





HAVE YOU APPLIED FOR HOTEL 
ACCOMODATIONS AT CIN- 
CINNATI? 


If not, do so at once. The benches in 
Cincinnati are hard and you are not ac- 
customed to sleeping that way. 


Write at once to MILLARD W. 
MACK, TRACTION BUILDING, 
CINCINNATI. 


ee, 
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THE ETERNAL QUESTION, 


How Shall | Close a Prospect Who Keeps Putting Me 
While There Is No One Method to Fit All Cases, a 
Knowledge of Underlying General Principles 

Is Helpful. 


‘ 
By Forbes Lindsay, Associate Manager of the Home Office soon, 
Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


It would be difficult to say how many times I am asked: 
“How shall I close a prospect who keeps putting me off?” 


This is the eternal question in our work, There is no spe- 
cific answer. Each case presents its particular problem and 
calls for peculiar treatment. There are a thousand and one 
ways of bringing procrastinating prospects to the point, but no 
method that will fit all cases. 


I have frequently seen the statement in print that the most 
difficult part of the life insurance agent’s work and that which 
consumes the largest proportion of his time and effort is this 
endeavor to secure the signature of reluctant prospects. 


There is a confusion of ideas here due to failure to get at 
the root of the matter. I believe that for the most part the 
difficulty and waste of energy are attributable to the common 
tendency of agents to mistake suspects for prospects. Most 
men in our business spend a great deal of time in barking up 
trees that have no ’possum in them. F 


Few of us can solve the.conundrum: “When is a prospect 
not a prospect?” We don’t seem to be able to distinguish pay 
dirt from dump. We spend days and weeks in working ma- 
terial that won't assay nine cents to the ton even if we get it 
out. 


A highly successful financier has said that one of the most 
valuable faculties in business life is that of knowing when t 
pocket a loss. It is a lesson that we would do well to earn. 
Once we have started to work on a supposed prospect we 
don’t appear to be able to drop him. Some of us have our lists 
laden with deadwood which impedes our progress just as bar- 
nacles do that of a ship. 


The intuitive sense that almost instantly gauges a man’s 
value as a prospect is given to a fortunate few. All of us 
may acquire it in a greater or less degree by cultivation. But 
even without possessing it there are methods by which we 
may protect ourselves against excessive waste in this connec- 
tion. 


Before suggesting the practise which I have in many years 
of experience found profitable, let me impress a preliminary 
thought upon you. In the majority of instances the first time 
that you make a complete statement of your prdéposition, your 
opportunity for closing is the best that you will ever have. As 
a rule, your prospect becomes less susceptible to your influ- 
ence with every succeeding effort. 

“If that is the case,” you say, “how does it happen aan I 
seldom close on the first interview and more often on the 
fourth or fifth than on the second?” The answer is: Because 
you seldom, if ever, attempt to close on the first interview. 
You pass over your best opportunity without a thought of 
availing yourself of it. By the time you put forth a serious 
effort the situation has become difficult and with the increase 
of the difficulty you increase your effort. When ultimately 
you close your man after three or four attempts it is at the 
expense of twice as much labor and energy as would haye 
been necessary to the accomplishment of the object on 7 
first or second interview. | 

This is a sufficient reason, without considering the saving 
of time, for forming the habit of endeavoring to close on ie 
first favorable interview. If on that occasion you have said al 
that you have to say and have given your prospect the chance 
of saying anything that he may desire, there can be no car 
reason for not closing. 

On this assumption I have long based the following prac 
tise: Provided that I have fully stated my proposition, I will 
not call upon a man more than twice unless he can give me 
satisfactory reason for doing so. If I can’t make a hole wit 
a gimlet, I haven’t time to make it with a hammer. 






| 
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‘It is possible that this method may result in the loss of 
yme cases that might be closed by persistence, but we must 
amember that the difficult case will not net more commission 
rdinarily that the easier one. The best method is that which 
“ill produce the greatest results, and I am convinced that the 
‘me we spend in trying to overcome mere obstinacy and pro- 
‘rastination might better be employed on less obdurate cases. 
To revert to the point from which we started. I think that 
J is beyond question that a large proportion of our supposed 
rospects are not prospects in fact and that the waste involved 
_a working hopeless cases is the greatest loss in our business. 








Benefits of the 
Convention 


' In three days you will get the bene- 
ficial experience of successful men who 
have been in the insurance profession 
| for years. The most prominent men 
in the Life Insurance world will attend 
the convention, and you will have an 
_ opportunity of hearing new arguments 
_and new plans that have been used 
with success, and coming in touch with 
the leaders of the profession you will 
more than ever be impressed with the 
strong personality and the high ideals 
of the men engaged in Life Insurance. 


| The Convention will prove to be the 
best investment of time and money 
that you have ever made, because you 
will return home a bigger insurance 
writer, a more successful agent and a 
better association man, with a larger 





conception of your profession. 


Come to the Convention. Give the 
Association the benefit of your ideas 
and you will take back many more in 
return. 


All Association men will be welcome 
whether or not they are delegates or 
: alternates. 
t 


Remember the dates—September - 
15th, 16th and 17th. 


Apply for your hotel reservation 
NOW. 











HEAVY HOTEL RESERVATIONS BEING MADE FOR 
THE CINCINNATI CONVENTION, 
(Continued from page 2.) 


Benefit; John W. Clark, Jr., Equitable; William B. Phelps, 
Travelers; O. F. Burkhardt, Connecticut Mutual; William 
J. Powers, John Hancock; Clarence Schram, Metropolitan; 
Jesse Barnet, Mutual Life; M. F. Walsh, Pittsburgh Life 
and Trust; Chester B. Maggs, Metropolitan. 


Capital District. 

Alternates—A. B. Mallory, Connecticut Mutual; C. C. De 
Rouville, Penn Mutual; C. R. Tripp, Fidelity Mutual; T. J. 
O’Brien, New York Life; W. A. Baker, Jr., Massachusetts 
Mutual; E. L. Post, Prudential; L. C. Vanderhyden, Penn 
Mutual; G. L. Buck, Provident Life and Trust; Fred S. 
Wagner, Prudential; William G. Ostler, Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Edward F. Cotter, Jr., Mutual Life. 


Central Pennsylvania. 

Delegates—John Heathcote, Metropolitan; J. Ralph Mor- 
rison, Phoenix Mutual; Albert A. Wert, New England Mu- 
tual; W. S. Herr, New York Life; S. M. Boyer, Mutual Life. 

Alternates—W. S$. Wambaugh, Mutual Life; T. J. Harnish, 
New York Life; W. H. Cordry, Massachusetts Mutual; W. 
F. Carey, New England Mutual; J. C. Johnson, Equitable 
of Iowa. 

Chattanooga. 


Delegates—Capt. W. C. Biese, Prudential; A. J. Teter, 
Security Mutual; C. H. Royalty, Union Central; Paul W. 
Shepherd, Home Life; F. C. Thompson, National Life; J. W. 
Bishop, Volunteer State Life. 

Alternates—J. J. Cohn, Volunteer State Life; J. R. May- 
berry, Equitable Life; C. H. Crimm, Union Central; S. A. 
Whittle, Meridian Life; A. S. Glover, Northwestern. 


Chicago. 


Delegates—Fred B. Mason, Aetna; Robert F. Palmer, Berk- 
shire; Joseph Loebe, Berkshire; Dr. H. C. Castor, Connecticut 
General; Samuel T. Chase, Connecticut Mutual; William B. 
Carlile, Equitable of New York; Miss Sara F. Jones, Equitable 
of New York; Charles S. Rannels, Federal; Alex. V. Weil, 
Fidelity Mutual; George R. McLeran, Home Life; Lawrence 
H. Whiting, Illinois Life; L. Brackett Bishop, Massachusetts 
Mutual; P. J. Kraus, Metropolitan; Harry D. Wright, Metro- 
politan; Darby A. Day, Mutual of New York; R. E. Spauld- 
ing, Mutual of New York; George Pick, Mutual Benefit; 
Alfred MacArthur, National Life of U. S. A.; D. J. Drake, 
National Life of Vermont; Frank E. Jones, New England 
Mutual; J. H. Meyer, New England Mutual; J. Frank Johant- 
gen, New York Life; J. F. Oates, Northwestern Mutual; 
Charles E. Axelson, Northwestern Mutual; Jules Girardin, 
Phoenix Mutual; J. W. Jannay, Provident Life and Trust; 
George M. Herrick, Provident Life and Trust; A. X. Schmitt, 
Prudential; E. H. Carmack, State Mutual; H. E. Tank, Trav- 
elers; Byron C. Howes, Union Mutual; E. A. Ferguson, Union 
Central; M. Ullmann, Union Central; J. B. Thorsen, broker. 

Alternates—Max Lindauer, Connecticut Mutual; B. J. Sinai, 
Equitable of New York; Mrs. M. E. Alexander, Equitable of 
New York; Isaac M. Hamilton, Federal Life; Raymond W. 
Stevens, Illinois Life; John Thrash, Massachusetts Mutual; 
J. R. McFee, Massachusetts Mutual; F. T. Platka, Metro- 
politan; J. Mills, Metropolitan; Emil Reif, Metropolitan; 
Frank H. Merrill, Mutual of New York; C. L. Coyner, Mutual 
of New York; Charles B. Stumes, Mutual Benefit; J. R. Nor- 
ris, National Life of U. S. A.; E. S. Miller, National Life of 
U. S. A.; A. L. Saltzstein, New England Mutual; W. E. 
Nichols, New York Life; A. C. Oldenberg, New York Life; 
Benjamin Bevan, Northwestern Mutual; H. C. Coffeen, North- 
western Mutual; Edwin Austrian, Northwestern Mutual; C. 
J. McCary, Penn Mutual; J. S. Kendall, Prudential; Dr. Al- 
bert E. Awde, Union Mutual; H. S. Standish, Union Central; 
H. K. Allen, Union Central; A. J. Casey, Indianapolis Life; 
J. W. Jackson, Pacific Mutual ; A. J. Reed, United States Life; 
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J. T. Burford, Hlinois Life; F. R. Waddell, the press; C. M. 


Cartwright, the press. 
Cincinnati. 


Delegates—W. A. R. Bruehl, Home Life; A. R. DeLeon, 
Equitable; J. S. Drewry, Mutual Benefit; S. P. Ellis, Provi- 
dent Life and Trust; E. R. Ferguson, Mutual Life; C. J. 
Iredell, Penn Mutual; J. M. Johnson, Equitable of Iowa; J. 
W. Kirgan, Fidelity Mutual; A. F. Sommer, Metropolitan ; 
Charles J. Stern, Union Central; Samuel Straus, North- 
western Mutual. 

Alternates—B. W. Bassford, John Hancock; Edw. Ber- 
nard, Royal Union Mutual; Mark Davis, Canada Life; Will- 
iam M. Dunbar, New England Mutual; H. W: Hutchins, 
National Life of U: S. A.; J. De Jewell, Union Central ; 
William Klusmeier, Prudential; Noah Morgan, Western and 
Southern; H. T. Saunders, Connecticut Mutual; Frank H. 
Simpson, Mutual Benefit ; Franklin J. White, Berkshire Life. 


Cleveland. 

Delegates—Herman Moss, Equitable; W. H. Whitney, 
Phoenix Mutual; Herman Fellinger, Pacific Mutual; H. D. 
Koblitz, Pacific Mutual; J. M. Mackintosh, Prudential ; George 
Olmsted, National Life of Vermont; H. W. ‘Gale, Home 
Life; J. W. Picard, Mutual Benefit; J. J. Jackson, Aetna; 
Joseph Grossman, State Mutual; C. W. Comstock, Penn 
Mutual; O. W. Carpenter, Union Central. 

Alternates—A. D. Hatfield, Penn Mutual; H. F. McNutt, 
New England Mutual; Henry Frankel; S. S. Saffold, Provi- 
dent Life and Trust; E. T. Bush, Mutual Life; E. B. Ham- 
lin, National Life of Vermont; F. D. Shook, Penn Mutual ; 
H. H. Hoard, State Life of Indiana; W. A. Davis, John 
Hancock; R. A. Tuttle, Midland Mutual; A. B. Williams, 
Prudential; S. R. Johnson, Pacific Mutual. 


Columbus. 


Delegates—E. B. Gerlach, Equitable; W. E. Hoyer, John 
Hancock; J. W. Stone, Equitable of Iowa; H. H. Baker, Mu- 
tual of New York: H. H. Steiner, Equitable; Lot Brown, 
Union Central; R. L. Lewis, Connecticut General; R. R. 
Rhoads, Northwestern. 

Alterniates—F. Bernstein, Metropolitan; M. D, Donham, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; G. A. Ferguson, Columbus Mutual; 
C. C. Hills, Mutual Benefit; A. W. Kemery, Prudential; Fritz 
Lichtenberg, Massachusetts Mutual; Albert Speaks, New Eng- 
land Mutual; E. P. Tice, Midland Mutual. 


Connecticut. 


Delegates—Harry H. Anderson, Mutual Benefit; F. S. Ben- 
ninghoff, Metropolitan; R. O. Dunkum, Metropolitan; A. J. 
Edgar, Metropolitan; Dwight G. Holbrook, Mutual Life; 
James B. Moody, Jr., New England Mutual; Lee C. Robens, 
New England Mutual; Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mutual; 
E. C. Tryon, Mutual Life; Eli D. Weeks, Phoenix Mutual. 

Alternates—F. W. Allen, New England Mutual; H. G. Bald- 
win, State Mutual; D. F. Buckley, Metropolitan; O. W. Ful- 
ler, Mutual Life; Geo. W. Greene, Mutual Benefit; Thomas 
W. Russell, Connecticut General; Carl H. Secoy, Phoenix Mu- 
tual; Geo. W. Staples, New York Life; O. E. Stockder, Provi- 
dent Life and Trust; Oliver M. Thurman, Phcenix Mutual. 


Des Moines. 

Delegates—C. N. Anderson, New England Mutual; C. L. 
Lunt, Central Life; George N. Hughes, Aetna; J. A. Blum, 
Equitable of New York; M. M. Demming, Kansas ‘City Life. 

Alternates—F. C. Strible, Metropolitan; Charles E. Miller, 
Pacific Mutual; B. N. Waller, Northwestern Mutual; J. C. 
Clapp, Prudential; Claude Fisher, Connecticut Mutual. 


District of Columbia. 


Delegates—C. W. Huske, Northwestern Mutual; Holcombe 
G. Johnson, Continental; James Lee Bost, Home Life; T. A. 
Weedon, Berkshire; Orville B. Drown, Massachusetts Mutual. 


Alternates—John M. Cherry, Connecticut Mutual; W. D. 


Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual; C. I. D, Moore, Pacific Mutual 
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Cronkite, John Hancock; E. S. Brashears, Union Central; 
E. Dunkum, Metropolitan; G.'G. Reiniger, Northwestern M 
tual. % 
Duluth. 
Delegates — Charles D. Oreckovsky, Equitable of New 
York; W. L. Smithies, Metropolitan. 
Alternates—Arthur C. Hoene, Northwestern Mutual; Rich. 
ard Keown, Prudential; C. H. Giddings, John Hancock. 


Erie. ? 


Delegates—John F. Brown, Penn Mutual; R. H. Howell 
Mutual Benefit; G. P. Cole, Metropolitan; F. W. Shanbacher 
Fidelity Mutual; James M. Dickey, Mutual Life. 

Alternates—Edward A. Woods, Equitable; C. H. Bambaugh, 
Prudential; V. W. Doolittle, Phoenix Mutual; R. R. Brooks, 
Mutual Life; R. W. Hughes, Northwestern Mutual. 


Fort Dodge. 


Delegates—Burton H. Saxton, Connecticut Mutual; M. V 
Keith, Register Life of Iowa; Howard J. Bream, New Eng: 
land Mutual; David L. Smith, Central Life of Iowa; Carl Pe 
terson, Scandia Life. 

Alternate—A. E. Wilder, Equitable of New York. 


Georgia. 


Delegates—R. F. Shedden, Mutual Life of New York; 
Thomas H. Daniel, Union Central; William F. Upshaw, 
Aetna; J. H. Byrley, Fidelity Mutual; Paul H. Dobbins, Na: 
tional Life of Vermont; Hugh M. Willet, Penn Mutual. 

Alternates—F. W. Burr, Equitable Life; Alfred C. Newell, 
Columbian National; J. C. Tumlin, Illinois Life; W. E. Haw- 
kins, Aetna; R. N. R. Bardwell, Germania; R. L. Foreman 
Mutual Benefit. 4 

Jacksonville. 

Delegates—Tracy L. Acosta, Penn Mutual; Willard Lusk 
Union Central; David Leon, Germania; George C. Perkins, 
Mutual Life; George E. Spehard, Home Life. . a 

Alternates—Charles L. Paul, Massachusetts Mutual; M 
Graham Darby, Mutual Benefit; Milton Bacon, New York 
Life; J. A. Rudolph, Reliance Life; Nat F. Jackson, Ameri- 
can National. 

Little Rock. 

Delegates—C. M. Price, Union Central; C. R. Ledbetter 
Sid B. Redding, Penn Mutual. 

Alternates—R. H. Remmel, Mutual Life; R. C. Bright, 1% 
delity Mutual. 

Los Angeles. 


Tis fi 
Delegates—F. E. McMullen, Massachusetts Mutual; Jolt 
W. Whittington, National Life of U. S. A.; Lex B. Benjamin 
Equitable; Geo. A. Rathbun, Equitable; A. P. 'Chipron, Equita 
ble; Cecil Frankel, Equitable; E. G. Durnerin, Equitable; B 
P. Rouse, Mutual Benefit; W. C. Shaw, Metropolitan; J. 
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Walter R. Hoefflin, Connecticut Mutual; W. B. Stirdivan 
Phceenix Mutual; C. D. Pollack, Massachusetts Mutual. 


Alternate—W. O. McConnell, Equitable. 
Louisiana. 4 


Delegates—W. J. Hannon, Mutual Life; Walter R. Harriss 
Massachusetts Mutual; Frank L. Levy, Equitable; D. Ros| 
Metzger, Metropolitan; E. G. Simmons, Pan-American; Jatie| 
W. Smither, Union Central; T. P. Thompson, Equitable Life! 
Wilson Williams, New England Mutual; W. E. Millsaps, Ney 
York Life. 
Alternates—C. D. Corey, Pan-American; Robert G. Cru 
Germania; H. L. Garic, New England Mutual; J. M. G 
smith, Prudential; J. H. LaVance, New York Life; 
Maunsell, Mutual Life; John H. Stubbs, American National 
C. C. Swayze, Penn Mutual; J. L. Wright, Pan-American, | 


Maine. ‘Gg 
Delegates—Ernest E. Decker, Connecticut Mutual; Sylva 
B. Phillips, Union Mutual; W. E. Whittemore, Union Ce 


= 
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tral; J. Putnam Stevens, Massachusetts Mutual; Charles A. 
| Bradley, Metropolitan; George S. Ellis, Phoenix Mutual. 

Alternates—M. H. Neale, New York Life; Ira S. Sawyer, 
New England Mutual; C. A. Lacroix, Home Life; E. C. 
- Tracy, Metropolitan; F. A. Genthner, New England Mutual; 
| Deane S. Thomas, Provident Life and Trust. 


} Eastern Maine. 
| Delegates—M. H. French, Mutual Benefit; J. T. Taylor, 


Penn Mutual; F. L. Ryan, Connecticut Mutual; L. Rooney, 

‘Metropolitan Life; Leon F. Higgins, Travelers. 
Alternates—H. W. Bowles, Massachusetts Mutual; L. B. 

‘Jordan, Mutual of New York; C. R. Dunton, Northwestern ; 


J. D, Murphy, Northwestern; F. M. Sampson; Metropolitan. 


Central Massachusetts. 
Delegates—Edward A. Robertson, Metropolitan; Henry A. 
Macgowan, Mutual Benefit; Benjamin B. Snow, State Mutual; 
Charles H. Sagar, Northwestern; Edwin P. Crerie, Massachu- 
setts Mutual. 

Alternates—Otis D. Arnold, Mutual Benefit; Eli Bouchard, 
Equitable; Patrick J. Brown, Metropolitan; Dana 'M. Dustan, 
“Connecticut Mutual; Wm. J. S. Hogg, New England Mutual. 


Western Massachusetts. 


 Delegates—Frederic H. Fuller, Equitable; Harry Chittim, 
Mutual of New York; W. P. Draper, Northwestern; T. E. 
iF Trombley, Mutual Benefit; E. H. Parmalee, Metropolitan. 
Alternates—E. B. Ransehousen, State Mutual; H. S. Wal- 
dron, Mutual Life; A. B. Franklin, Jr., New England Mutual ; 
_E. M. Allis, Massachusetts Mutual; J. G. Schwenger, Metro- 
politan. 
Minneapolis. 
Delegates—G. J. Carlson, ‘Metropolitan ; J. E. Meyers, 
_ Aetna; Warren M. Horner, Provident Life and Trust; B. E. 
Ellis, Phoenix Mutual; Geo. T. Blandford, Mutual Benefit; I. 
Kaufmann, Northwestern Mutual. 
Alternates—A. M. Packer, Connecticut General; Miss Annie 
Kirkwood, Mutual Benefit; J. A. Blond, Provident Life and 
Trust; J. W. Oliver, Aetna; E. H. Keating, Equitable of New 
| York; Lorin Hord, Home Life. 


Montgomery. 

Delegates—E. J. Meyer, Massachusetts Mutual; W. B. Fol- 
mar, Franklin Life; E. G. Branch, Penn Mutual; B. J. Weil, 
Travelers; J. B. Ellis, Fidelity Mutual. 

Alternates—Floyd B. Powell, Phoenix Mutual; D. A. Hol- 
loway, Mutual Life; J. W. Terry, Prudential; J. L. Harris, 
| Mutual Life. 

Nashville. 

Delegates—C. C. Dabney, Union Central; D. D. Dickson. 
Union Central; W. B. Connell, Penn Mutual; H. B. Alex- 
ander, Aetna Life; W. L. Miller, Northwestern Mutual. 
~ Alternates—Edward Hanks, Equitable of New York; M. 
B. Leavell, Equitable of New York; M. E. Ridley, Southern 
Insurance Co.; R. A. Henry, Reserve Loan and Life; R. C. 
Webster, Prudential. 

Nebraska. 

Delegates—C. E. Ady, broker; J. V. Starrett, National Life 
‘of Vermont; Tom S. Kelly, Travelers; C. H. Johnson, Ger- 
- mania. 

Alternates—W. D. Morton, Mutual Benefit; Franklin Mann, 
Northwestern Mutual; W. G. Preston, Bankers’ Reserve Life; 
J. J. Hughes, Northwestern Mutual. 


New York. 


Delegates—Lawrence Priddy, New York Life; R. Willis 
Goslin, Prudential; Walter Hubbs, Connecticut Mutual; J. 
| R. Robbins, Home Life; Charles B. Knight, Union Central; 
F. W. Hester, Massachusetts Mutual; R. K. Stowe, Aetna 
Life; J. S. Tunmore, Provident Life and Trust; S. S. Voshell, 
|| Metropolitan; J. S. Myrick, Mutual Life; D. G. C. Sinclair, 
Metropolitan; Edward W. Allen, New England Mutual ; 
‘Perez F. Huff, Union Central; G. A. Brinkerhoff, Mutual 
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Life; W. T. Daniel, Penn Mutual; F. O. Dunning, Penn 
Mutual; C. V. Dykeman, Prudential; Charles Jerome Ed- 
ward, Equitable; T. R. Fell, Massachusetts Mutual; E. L: 
Hale, Equitable; R. H. Hardy, Mutual of New York; L. L. 
Hopkins, Travelers; George H. Parker, Connecticut Mutual; 
M. Reinboth, Germania; P. C. Shannon, Equitable; R. M. 
Simons, Home Life. 

Alternates—J. D. Bookstaver, Travelers; F. H. Gregory, 
Northwestern; Otto S. Jung, New York Life; E. W. Lee, 
John Hancock; George Loesch, Manhattan; Ludwig Merk- 
lein, Germania; R. J. Mix, Prudential; W. A. Nicolay, Aetna ; 
H. R. Reynolds, Prudential; Alex. Saunders, Northwestern ; 
Alfred Seibert, Equitable; Thomas P. Spencer, Travelers; 
F. S. Staniland, Metropolitan; H. C. Stieglitz, Metropolitan ; 
J. C. Ward, Prudential; W. E. Wilkinson, Equitable; R. C. 
Anderson, State Mutual; LeRoy Bowers, Mutual; B. Ganz, 
Equitable; M. E. Goulden, Penn Mutual; A. H. Gseller, Na- 
tional Life of Vermont; Sheppard Homans, Jr., Equitable; 
H. H. Pennock, Equitable; F. H. Rhodes, Berkshire; Charles 
A. Rogers, Union Central; O. S. Rogers, Phoenix Mutual. 


Norfolk. 


Delegates—J. R. Coupland, Union Central; J. N. Willis, 
Jr., Sun Life of Canada; R. E. Williams, Travelers. 


North Carolina. 


Delegates—R. E. Peters, New York Life; S. W. Sparger, 
State Mutual; E. C. McGinnis, New England Mutual; R. Y. 
McPherson, Penn Mutual; Tom Reynolds, Prudential Life. 

Alternates—H. M. Humphrey, National Life of Vermont; 
J. D. Boushall, New England Mutual; W. L. O’Brien, Mas- 
sachusetts Mutual; W. H. Nichols, Metropolitan; T. S. 
Franklin, Jefferson Standard. 


Philadelphia. 


Delegates—W. A. Brokaw, Provident Life and Trust; 
Frank D. Buser, Massachusetts Mutual; John William Clegg, 
Penn Mutual; J. Edward Durham, Penn Mutual; Thomas 
L. Fansler, Northwestern; C. A. Foehl, Prudential; John R. 
Fox, Metropolitan; James H. Glenn, Mutual Benefit; J. S. 
Holmes, Metropolitan; C. M. Hunsicker, Fidelity Mutual ; 
G. H. Lang, Equitable; O. F. Lenhardt, Travelers; Eugene 
O. Mosier, Equitable; Arthur D. Murphy, Home Life; Louis 
F. Paret, Provident Life and Trust; William M. Scott, 
Provident Life and Trust; Everett H. Plummer, Berkshire; 
William A. Smalley, New England Mutual; George F. Schil- 
ling, Union Central; Amos Wakelin, New England Mutual ; 
George E. Schilling, Union Central; Oscar F. Weidemann, 
Provident Life and Trust; Clarence A. Wray, Home Life. 

Alternates—A. Rushton Allen, Provident Life and Trust; 
H. H. Beidler, Provident Life and Trust; W. C. Bradley, 
Northwestern; Henry A. Bray, Massachusetts Mutual; M. A. 
Brown, Penn Mutual; William G. Carroll, Mutual Life of 
New York: F. H. Carrigues, Penn Mutual; E. V. Deane, 
New York Life; G. H. Haberbush, Metropolitan; William 
R. Harper, Aetna; L. Hoffman, Northwestern; Ralph Hum- 
phreys, Penn Mutual; F. G. Jones, Equitable; E. P. Langley, 
Equitable; Walter M. Long, Metropolitan; George H. Lokes. 
John Hancock; Clayton H. Manlove, New York Life; Walter 
Moses, Phoenix Mutual; Richard H. Pickering, State Mu- 
tual: H. L. Reeves, Maryland Life; Thomas M. Scott, Penn 
Mutual; Jacob Weil, Equitable; E. C. Winburn, Mutual Life. 


Pittsburgh. 


Delegates—William M. Duff, Equitable of New York; Will- 
iam M. Furey, Berkshire; William M. Wood, United States 
Life; William H. Goehring, Provident Life and Trust soho 
Goldsbury, Northwestern Mutual; Harry T. Sawyer, Na- 
tional Life of U. S. A.; T. W. Pomeroy, New England 
Mutual; Edward A. Woods, Equitable of New York; Graham 
C. Wells, Provident Life and Trust; F. C. Pierson, Pru- 
dential; W. C. Lyne, Union Central; E. R. Putnam, Phoenix 
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of any student of the subject. 


Mutual ; 
Provident Life and Trust; F. L. Sage, Mutual Benefit; A. R. 


A. S. E. Kinsey, Metropolitan; George W. Ryan, 


Mackey, Berkshire; F. G. Brown, Aetna; James M. Dalbey, 
Mutual Life; A. E. Patterson, Equitable of New York; W. 
N. Golden, Phoenix Mutual; Charles W. Scovel, North- 
western Mutual; J. M. Kistler, Pittsburgh Life and Trust. 
Alternates—J. J. Phillis, Provident Life and Trust; L. D. 
Hemingway, Connecticut Mutual; L. K. St. Clair, Equitable 
of Iowa; J. C. Biggert, Penn Mutual; T. J. Danner, Fidelity 
Mutual; R. Oehlmer, Germania Life; W. S. Stimmel, John 
Hancock; C. K. Brust, State Mutual; R. H. Frantz, Metro- 
politan; W. A. Zahn, Michigan Mutual; L. E. Umstead, 
Pittsburgh Life and Trust; S. J. Adams, Union Ceneral; 
G. C. Vance, Northwestern Mutual; D. B. Bell, Travelers; 
A. M. Klages, Pacific Mutual; F. A. Johnston, State Mutual; 
C. O. Treat, Connecticut General; J. L. McFeeley, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; H. H. Greer, Phoenix Mutual; J. R. Rus- 


sell, Prudential; C. H. Harnies, Columbian National; P. F, 
Airhart, Prudential. 
Puget Sound. 
Delegates—Harry Calohan, Fidelity Mutual; P. B. Duren, 


Union Central; 


Penn Mutual; Harry E. Griffith, Union Central; Walter 


Henry, Aetna; Malcolm Hughes, Travelers; W. D. Mead, 
Pacific Mutual; D. B. Morgan, Northern; I. A. Nadeau, 
Equitable; W. A. M. Smith, Mutual Life; R. C. Stuart, 


New York Life; 


ster, 


C. C. Thompson, Metropolitan; E. L. Web- 
Metropolitan. 


Alternates—Charles A. Bryant, Home Life; C. L. Burt, 

Pacific Mutual; DeWitt A. Clark, National Life; A. W. 
Clevinger, Prudential; Charles G. Cole, Equitable of Iowa; 
Wine Dougherty, Bauitable of Iowa; Thomas A. Garrigues, 
Northwestern Mutual; George E. Howes New York Life; 
T. B. Lafferty, Canada Life; E. S. Sears, North American 
Life; W. H. Silliman, Mutual Life; H. L. Sizer, Penn 


What Does It Cost 


To select, train and finance a man until 
HE IS A SUCCESSFUL AGENT 
In time, patience and money. 


We have facilities for minimizing this cost which is worth the attention 


AN EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT! 
A SALES DEPARTMENT! 
AN EFFICIENCY STAFF! 


All well organized—and at the service of Managers and men. 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


Arthur Finley, Penn Mutual; A. B. Furner, 


Mutual; H. W. Stearns, Metropolitan; A. D. Walker, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual; W. L. Waltz, Travelers; Guy Withers, 
Equitable. 


Rhode Island. 


Delegates—Johen E. Marshall, 


Union Central; 
H. Stearns, John Hancock. 


Maurice 


Roanoke. 


Delegates—Brooks Marmon, Mutual Life; William R. 
Moore, Equitable; J. W. J. Goff, Penn Mutual Ob. B _ to 
Travelers; J. N. Wells, Union Central. L 


Alternates—Karl Kregloe, Sun Life; J. F. Turner, “Meare 
politan; A. L. Wolfe, Massachusetts Mutuals CAR: Kimmer- 
ling, Mutual Life; S. H. Davis, Mutual Lites 


Rochester. 


Delegates—J. V. Alexander, National of Vermont; Clay 
Babcock, Mutual Life; B. G. Bennett, Northwestern; A. B. 
Booth, John Hancock; H. R. Lewis, Union Central ; Abram J. 
Mann, New England Mutual; M. R. Miller, Penn Mutual ; A. 
V. Smith, Northwestern; Thoinas Wood, Metropolitan; F. i 
Withington, Mutual Life: 


Alternates—S. L. Crabbe, Connecticut General; George N. — 
Cooper, Connecticut Mutual; E. C. MacDowell, Union Cen- 
tral; F. J. McGrath, Massachusetts Mutual; C. J. Moran, 
Metropolitan ; E. B. Nell; Aetna; W. S. Parks, Equitable; Wm. 
R. Punch, Mutual Life; George HL Shaw, New York Life; W. 
H. Wall, Penn Mutual. 7 


a 
‘ 


St. Louis. 


Delegates—F. T. Rench, National of Vermont; C. GC! Dyer, — 
Metropolitan; Samuel Polk, Pacific Mutual; Jos. Wertheimer, 
Travelers; George L. Dyer, Columbian National : J. W. Estes, 
Aetna; W. H. Herrick, Massachusetts Mutual; F, N. Cheney, 
Mutual Ett one) eh Halley, Missouri State Life; J. J. Moriarty, 
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HOTEL 


GIBSON 


CINCINNATIS 


Safest— Largest— Best Hotel 
BUILT IN 1913-1914 


500 Rooms 


500 Baths 


Representing an Investment of Over Two Million Dollars 


‘““The last word in Hotel Service”’ 


HEADQUARTERS 


National Association of Life 


Missouri State Life; Earle Layman, Northwestern Mutual; E. 
L. Isaacs, Equitable of Iowa; H. L. Kronsbein, Germania; J. 
M, Bloodworth, Home Life; W. E. Bilheimer, Equitable; J. 
J. Kelly, State Mutual; R. H. Levy, Union Central. ; 

Alternates—J. R. Baird, John Hancock; Edwin Baur, Union 
Mutual; George Benham, Penn Mutual; Geo, E. Black, Mu- 
tual Benefit; W. H. Bloomer, Northwestern Mutual; Edward 
Closs, Security Mutual; F. N. Croxson, Equitable; C. W. 
Fisher, Kansas City Life; H. E. Hayward, New England Mu- 
tual; W. H. Jenkins, Travelers; William King, Mutual Bene- 
fit; R. L. Morton, Connecticut Mutual; F. B. Patten, German 
Mutual; E. S. Rowland, Prudential; E. B. Stinde, Northwest- 
ern Mutual; Geo. W. Taylor, New York Life; J. C. Wittmond, 
Columbian National. 


San Francisco. 


Delegates—Leon B. Messler, San Francisco Life; H. R. 
Hunter, Pacific Mutual; R. O. Miles, Connecticut Mutual; 
Warren R. Porter, Western States Life; W. L. Hathaway, 
Mutual Life; F. B. Stolp, National Life of Vermont; Wm. J. 
Bell, Massachusetts Mutual; W. H. Matson, Mutual Life of 
New York; Geo. B. Scott, Metropolitan; Will G. Taffinder ; 
George L. Bandy, Mutual Life of New York; E. W. Arm- 
strong, Reliance Life. 

Alternates—Grodon Thomson, San Francisco Life; R. L. 
Stephenson, Union Central; James S. Osborne, Phcenix Mu- 
tual, 

Savannah. 


Delegates—C. F. Moses, Mutual Life of New York; A. 
Ferst, Union Central; E. S. Stoddard, Travelers; W. J. Harty, 
Massachusetts Mutual; O. E. Stewart, New England Mutual. 

Alternates—A. Mc@ Doyle, Connecticut Mutual; S. B. Bur- 
roughs, Fidelity Mutual; R. L. Schley, Penn Mutual; E. H. 
O’Connor, Mutual Benefit; M. Dryfus, Aetna Life. 


Springfield, Mo. 
Delegates—Jake Mars, John Hancock; W. A. Banks, Penn 


Underwriters’ Convention, 1914 





Mutual; M. E. Dark, Illinois Life; Joseph Gaylor, Mutual 


Life of New York; M. A. Nelson, Equitable of New York. 
Alternates—M. J. Thomas, Equitable of New York; F. P. 
McAtee, Missouri State Life; J. H. Groves, Kansas City Life. 


Tacoma. 


Delegates—L. A. Jacox, Bankers Life of Des Moines; W. J. 
Benston, Reliance Life; George Jacobs, First National Life; 
Martin C. Arvidson, Northwestern Mutual; C. F. Widmann, 
Equitable Life. 

Alternates—Tallmadge Hamilton, New York Life; S. S. 
Hilmes, Equitable Life; J. E. Horton, Bankers Life of Des 
Moines; A. W. Sexsmith, First National Life; C. H. Nelson, 
Reliance Life. 


Texas. 


Delegates—J. Y. Webb, International; James A. Stephenson, 
Southland Life; A. C. Bigger, Southwestern; O. S. Carlton, 
Great Southern; A. Rosenbaun, Pacific Mutual; Henry C. 
Harris, Reliance; A. L. Davis, American Central; W. G. Har- 
ris, Aetna; Orville Thorpe, Kansas City Life; Charles Boede- 
ker, Great Southern; Ben Thorpe, Federal; W. S. Duggor, Jr., 
American Home; E. J. Roberts, Amicable. 

Alternates—S. B. Huff, American National; Wm. Bacon, 
Bankers Life; Wm. J. Murphy, Equitable; B. F. Myers, Fort 
Worth Life; R. M. Colquitt, Guarantee; A. A. Green, Jr., 
Manhattan; W. F. Beaton, Missouri State; S. H. Chiles, Na- 
tional Life of U. S. A.; Bob Fite, Oklahoma National; E. F. 
Phillips, Protective Life; A. S. Doerr, Sam Houston; D. D. 
Crockett, Midland Mutual. 


Toi!edo. 


Delegates—John S, Allam, Connecticut Mutual; George W. 
Farley, Equitable of Iowa; S. L. McAfee, Union Central; F. 
O. Dimick, Fidelity Mutual; R. S. Donaldson, Mutual of New 
York. 

Alternates—G. H. Parsons, Northwestern Mutual; J. W. 
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Crook, Provident Life and Trust; E. L. Briggs, Prudential; 
D. C. Hart, Penn Mutual; J. E. Alvord, National of Vermont. 


Topeka. 


Delegates—Henry H. Hall, New York Life; H, O. Garvey, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Geo. G. Moore, Germania; E. H. Lup- 
ton, Bank Savings National; Charles A. Moore, Equitable. 

Alternates—Frank B. Parker, Connecticut Mutual; Clarence 
S. Bowman, New England Mutual; Earl J. Tanner; E. D. Cli- 
tehro, Home Life; Charles S. Locknane, New England Mu- 


tual. 
Wichita. 


Delegates—J. M. Haines, Union Central; H. W. Allen, Mu- 
tual Benefit; S. M. Young, Equitable of New York. 


Youngstown. 


Delegates—F. B. Hawkins, National Life of Vermont; R. L. 
Hartzell, Equitable of New York; Samuel Hankins, State Life 
of Indiana; L. J. Burt, United States Life; Geo. H. Stone, 
Equitable of Iowa; H. W. Koons, Western and Southern Life. 

Alternates—C. W. Hench, Pittsburgh Life and Trust; D. H. 
Johnson, Equitable of Iowa; J. J. Quinn, Prudential; Elias 
Jenkins, Royal Union Mutual; Myron Eckert, Travelers; Leo 
Guthman, Equitable of New York. 


The Best Banking, 


The prospect said, “No, I put my money in the bank.” 
The agent said, “What will happen when the bank breaks? 


I don’t mean that particular bank in which your money is 
deposited now, for it is probably safe and sound. 

“Actually you are the bank from which all the money you 
have is drawn. What you earn, what you spend, what you 
save, are all sight drafts on your own producing ability. It 
is as steady a drain upon your mental and physical resources 
as the checks which you sign against your deposit account. 
The latter has you behind it; behind you there is nothing. 

“Tf you were to go to your bank to-mo-row and find it 
closed, your money all gone perhaps, it would not break you. 
You have health and strength and courage left. 

“But when you break, what will happen to those who are 
dependent upon you? They will be up against the barred 
door, and the sign ‘In the hands of a receiver’ so far as you 
are concerned. Unless you have banked on the future, their 
income stops short. 


“When you take out a life insurance policy you make the 
biggest bank deposit you ever made in your life at one time. 
Did you ever put ten thousand—twenty thousand—dollars 
through the receiving teller’s wicket and say, ‘Put that to the 
credit of my account?’ No? 


“Well, the minute you sign this application and make the 
first deposit on your new bank account, you have actually pro- 
vided that whole sum—ready, waiting for service against the 
one big call that is coming to you some time—the one on 
which you will never get any extension time. That’s banking 
in a new sense and banking with ccmmon sense and fore- 
sight, Sign here.’—The Exponent. 


FOUR LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS RECENTLY ORGANIZED 
Deseret Association. 


As a result of factional feeling in the Utah association the 
Deseret Association of Life Underwriters was recently organ- 
ized in Salt Lake City. It has 65 charter members, and the 
following officers: President, A. P. Huntingdon, Metropoli- 
tan Life; first vice- -president, F. E. Francisco, West Coast 
Life; second vice-president, W. G. Hunter, Kansas City Life; 
treasurer, Frank Mozley, Beneficial Life, and secretary, Leroy 
M. Morris, Union Central Life. The executive committee of 

» the new Deséret association comprises Chas. W. Helser, Con- 


tinental Life; R. K. Hardy, Western States Life; J. V. Smith, 
New York Life; John D. Spencer, New York Life, and Frank 
Slater, Metropolitan Life. In addition to the regular mem- 
bers, the following have been elected honorary members of 
the association: Governor William Spry, president Inter- 
Mountain Life of Salt Lake; John James, Utah insurance 
commissioner; N. G. Stringham, general manager Continental 
Life, and L. N. Stohl, general manager Beneficial Life. 

It is not the province of the News to discuss the causes 
which led up to a second association in Salt Lake City. At 
the present time no good purpose could be served. It is 
known, however, and admitted by the leading members of 
both associations that dissatisfaction over the fractional vote 
at the annual meeting of the Utah association was to a con- 
siderable measure responsible for the differences of opinion 
which have arisen. 

The Deseret association has authorized its president and 
secretary to convey to John James, the newly appointed Utah 
Commissioner of Insurance, its pledge of support in assuming 
the duties of his office. 


Hardin County. 


A new local association has been organized, with head- 
quarters. at Elizabethtown, Ky., which will be known as the 
Hardin ‘County Association of Life Underwriters. The offi- 
cers are: President, Eugene Stuart, Union Central; vice- 
president, C. E. Bunnell, Metropolitan; secretary-treasurer, 
D. M. Cooper, Mutual Benefit. An active compaign will at 
once be begun to increase the membership. 


Jacksonville. 


Permanent organization of the Jacksonville association was 
recently effected at a meeting held in the banquet hall of the 
Jacksonville Board of Trade. Officers elected for the en- 
suing year were:, President, R. Peter Jones, manager of the 
Metropolitan; vice-president, Tracy L. Acosta, manager of the 
Penn Mutual; secretary-treasurer, Williard T. Lusk, man- 
ager of the Union Central. President Jones, Secretary Lusk, 
George E. Shepherd, manager of the Home Life, and William 
Dickson, manager of the Equitable, compose the executive 
committee. The association has 21 charter members and it 
is expected that this list will be considerably increased in the 
near future. Meetings will be held on the second Tuesday 
of each month. The members were unanimous in their 
decision to apply for membership in the National Association. — 
Consequently the application for this purpose was forwarded 
and it has been approved by National President Ernest i 
Clark and Hugh M. Willet, chairman of the national executive 
committee. 

San Diego. La 


ioreeay 


As a climax to considerable preliminary work under the 
leadership of Vice-President John Newton Russell, Jr., an 
association was organized at San Diego, Cal., on the evening 
of the Ist inst. A delegation of Los Angeles underwriters — 
was present to help things along. | 

John W. Whittington, a former president of the National) 
Association, delivered a stirring address, speaking on “Life 
Insurance as a Profession.” “It is the highest calling under. 
heaven, save one,” said Mr. Whittington, “and I do not~ 
always except that one, though I will to-night because Saat | 
Diego is a city of churches. You and JI, as life insurance 
men, are called of God to close the doors of the orphanage 
and make it possible for every child to have a home trainiaal 
This can be accomplished only by the dollars and cents pro- 
duced by life insurance.’ 


The Los Angeles delegation was composed of the follow- 
ing: John W. Whittington, National Life; John Newton — 
Russell, Jr, and T. A. Waltrip, Pactfic Mutual; Walter ea 
Webb, secretary of the Los Angeles association; Bertra 
P. Rouse, Mutual Benefit; W. C. Shaw, Metropolitatis Daa 
Sidwell, Provident Life and Trust; J. J. Therion, Aetna 
William R. Hoefflin, Connecticut Mutual, and ue J. Gilliga 
Manhattan. 7 
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Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 
not send us the particulars. 





Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 


What the Local Associations 














Chattanooga. 


Col. J. D. Torrey, of Nashville, was the guest of honor at 
he August meeting of the Chattanooga association, which was 
eld at the Hotel Patton on the 7th inst. The subject of his 
ddress was “Life Insurance Legislation and Taxation.” Cap- 
xin C. W. Biese also spoke, talking upon the war situation in 
‘urope. Delegates and alternates to the Cincinnati conven- 
on were elected. 


Delaware. 


A meeting of the Delaware association was held on July 28 
t the office of Vice-President W. W. Knox. President James 
. Price, who has been ill for some time past, was present 
nd presided at the meeting. The association elected Charles 
|, Palmer as representative on the national executive com- 
littee. Messrs. Knox and McDonald were appointed a com- 
littee to see the managers of the various companies on the 
abject of the booklet on taxation recently issued by the Na- 
onal Association. 

Mr. Palmer read a paper on the subject of advertising, and 
lessrs. Knox and McDonald were appointed a committee to 
onfer with the managers of the various companies relative 
) raising funds for the institutional advertising campaign. 
‘Mr. Knox made a report on the railroad service to Cin- 
nnati and Fred C. McCall was elected a member. 


Deseret Association 
An enthusiastic meeting of the newly organized Deseret 
ssociation was held at the Commercial Club in Salt Lake 
ity on July 29. Among the guests of honor were Governor 
‘pry and Secretary J. K. Hardy. The object of the meeting 
as for the purpose of listening to the address of Garner 
urran, deputy commissioner of the Panama-Pacific Interna- 
‘onal Exposition for the World’s Insurance ‘Congress in 1915, 
‘thers who addressed the meeting were: A. P. Huntington, 
-esident of the association; John James, Commissioner of 
‘Asurance; Cyrus K. Drew, editor of the Insurance Report, 
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of Denver, and C. W. Helser, superintendent of agencies of 
the Continental Life & Investment Co. 

President Huntington was introduced to the assemblage by 
John D. Spencer, chairman of the entertainment committee. 
The address of Mr. Curran was listened to with great interest 
on the part of those present and was descriptive of the work 
the World’s Insurance Congress has in hand along educa- 
tional lines. Governor Spry responded with the assurance 
that every assistance possible would be rendered toward mak- 
ing the congress q great success. The Governor also assured 
the members of his hearty support in advancing the insurance 
interests of the State. 

Commissioner James recalled that almost the first money 
available, amounting to many millions of dollars, in the 
stricken city of San Francisco in 1906 was that furnished as 
policy loans by the life insurance companies, 

E. Maclain, of the Puget Sound association, talked on the 
great principles of co-operation such as was in evidence at the 
meeting, and gave as his opinion that the association was 
bound to be of great assistance toward making the insurance 
congress a most successful gathering. 

Cyrus K. Drew was serious and witty in turn, and pledged 
his loyal support in the interests of the congress. C. W. 
Helser made the closing address, in which he paid a glowing 
tribute to the good fellowship existing among the members 
of the association. The meeting was preceded by a luncheon 
at which 100 covers were laid. 


Detroit. 


John I. D. Bristol, general agent of the Northwestern 
Mutual for New York City, addressed 83 members of the 
life insurance division of the Detroit Board of Commerce 
recently. The attendance was quite satisfactory and was due 
to the efforts of President M. H. Zacharias, of the Detroit 
association. Mr. Bristol’s address appears elsewhere in this 
number. On motion of C. L. Ayres, president of the North- 
ern Assurance, President Zacharias was authorized to appoint 
a committee of five to consider means of furthering Mr. 
Bristol’s suggestions. 

Grand Rapids. 


The Grand Rapids association has voted favorably upon 
the fund proposed to be raised by the national committee on 
education and conservation for an institutional advertising 
campaign. At the meeting at which this action was taken 
delegates were elected to the Cincinnati convention. 


Los Angeles. 


The July meeting of the Los Angeles association was held 
at the Gates Hotel. Frank E. McMullen, a former president 
of the National Association, explained the purpose of the 
institutional advertising campaign of the National Association 
and favorable action was taken by the local body. The fol- 
lowing committee was appointed to conduct the advertising 
work of the association: J. N. Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual; 
I. J. Muma, Aetna Life; William McClelland, Equitable; 
George L. Dickinson, Connecticut General, and Frank E. Mc- 
Mullen, Massachusetts Mutual. 

William McClelland, who has served for five years as sec- 
retary of the association, resigned because of increased duties 
in connection with his agency work. Resolutions of regret 
were passed and Walter Webb was elected to serve out the 
unexpired term. Delegates were appointed to the Cincinnati 
convention. 

The association decided to support San Francisco’s claims 
for the 1915 convention, and in a communication William L. 
Hathaway, Commissioner of the World’s Insurance Congress, 
was assured that the Los Angeles underwriters would aid 
in acting as hosts to the delegates. 


Minneapolis. 


At the regular July meeting of the Minneapolis association, 
J. Edward Meyers and Warren M. Horner spoke on the value 
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of attending the annual convention at Cincinnati. It was de- 
cided to devote the next meeting to a discussion of the topics 
which were announced to come up for discussion at the com- 
ing convention. 


Minnesota. 


Favorable action on the institutional advertising campaign 
was recently taken by the Minnesota association. The mem- 
bers present at the meeting voted unanimously to support the 
plans of the national committee on education and conserva- 
tion. President Harrison appointed a publicity committee of 
three—M. J. Dillon, manager, Pacific Mutual; J. Horace 
Locher, manager, Aetna Life, and '‘C. H. Corbett, manager, 
State Mutual. Delegates were also elected to the Cincinnati 


Mississippi. 

The matter of the Mississippi association encouraging the 
school children and college men in writing essays on life 
insurance was discussed at a recent meeting of that asso- 
ciation and met with unanimous approval. The association 
has under advisement the idea of purchasing two prizes, one 


“What the Equitable 
Offers” 


What the Equitable Offers is the 
title of a booklet listing in detail the 
many attractions and advantages of 
Equitable policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance 
salesman who is curious to know 
why Equitable policies sell readily, 
renew steadfastly and meet every 
conceivable need of all classes of in- 


surers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 


W. A. DAY, President 





for the high school pupil who writes the best essay on thi 
subject and one for the college whose student contributes th 
best article. 

Mobile. 


The Mobile association at its annual meeting elected th 
following officers for the ensuing year: President, Charles lV 
Erdman; vice-president, H. A. Lockwood; secretary, E. ( 
Bodman; treasurer, C. A. Hopkins. Executive committee 
Leon Schwarz, L. D. Dix, C. W. Moss, Geo. W. Threefoot. 


Oregon. 

Joseph H. Gray, secretary-treasurer of the Oregon asso 
ciation, has just sent out a letter to all members of that asso 
ciation asking for support and co-operation in building u 
the association. The letter reads as follows: 

“The Life Underwriters’ Association of Oregon will recon 
vene for its regular monthly meeting on Sept. 21, 1914. 

“We feel that in view of the larger responsibilities that wil 
devolve upon us during the forthcoming months, we shoul 
extend our influence throughout the entire life insuranc 
field of the State. The best method to pursue in order to ac 
complish this is to increase our membership. You are hereh 


Satisfied Policyholders 


The constant line of applicants 


for ADDITIONAL insurance in the 
JOHN HANCOCK 


shows that its members have 
GOOD JUDGMENT 


TIE UP WITH THE COMPANY MAKING i 
SATISFIED AGENTS | 


SerOgar > 
Ee INSURANCE COM 
SETTS 


OF BOSTON MASSACHU: 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


Metropolitan: District 


ST. PAUL BLDG. 220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


General Agent 
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rade a committee of one. Your duty is to see that some 
ood, clean life underwriter applies for membership in the 
sociation before Sept. 21, 1914, and that you send the secre- 
ary proper application on the form enclosed, accompanied by 
‘{ covering initiation fee. If you will do this one thing, 
chen we start our fall meetings we will do so with a member- 
nip just twice what we now have, and in consequence our 
sociation should prove twice as effective 

“A careful record will be kept of each member to whom 
is letter goes, and your success or failure to make good on 
ais demand will be a criterion to your officers whether or not 
‘ou are concerned with the welfare of the association; 
. “hether you are a live wire or short circuited; whether you 
+e one of the fellows who come to the meetings, enjoy a 
od dinner and sit back and say, ‘Come on, entertain me,’ 
q a fellow who is willing to put his shoulder to the wheel and 
sost along our great profession to its ultimate destinatron— 
ie First Business of the World.” 

















Pittsburgh. 


‘The annual picnic of the Pittsburgh association was held at 
lomestead Park. Special trains left the Pennsylvania Sta- 
on early in the afternoon. A ball game was staged between 
‘ie Rebels and the Federals, the Federals winning 21 to 16. 
fter the game a basket supper was enjoyed on the lawn. 
here was also dancing from 2 to 11.30 p.m. A business 
pssion was held at 6 p. m., and the following applications for 
iembership, having been recommended by the executive com- 
littee, were unanimously elected by the association: Wm. G. 
luke, Pittsburgh Life and Trust; Frank A. Johnston, State 
futual of Massachusetts; A. A. Knox, Pittsburgh Life and 
‘rust; Geo. W. Ramby, Providence Life and Trust; G. A. 
Valker, New York Life. 
'On motion of Mr. Scovel, seconded by Mr. Kinsey, it was 
‘commended that a committee be appointed by the chair with 
swer to appoint delegates to the coming Cincinnati conven- 
on. On motion of Mr. Scovel seconded by Mr. Greer, it was 
| animously recommended that a committee be appointed to 
raw up proper resolutions setting forth the advantages from 
1 insurance standpoint of Pittsburgh securing the regional 
ink. The president mentioned the good work accomplished 
|y those boosting the insurance course at the University of 
ittsburgh during the past year. Mr. Scovel requested the 
|shedule of the lectures last year be spread on the minutes of 
lie association as the report of the committee in charge of 
Jiese lectures. The following is a list of lectures, with dates 
ald, at the University of Pittsburgh: 
‘eb, 2—Registration and Introduction. 
jeb. 9—History of Life Insurance. 
| eb. 16—Life Insurance as a Social and Economic Force. 
rd Lecture by Edward A. Woods. 
eb. 23—Mortality Tables. 
far. 2—Services for the Family or the Estate. 
Charles W. Scovel. 
lar. 9—Theory of Life Insurance. 
far. 16—Services for Old Age; for the Business. 
by Graham C. Wells. 
‘ar. 23—Premiums, Ordinary Life and Limited Payment Life. 
lar. 30—The Policy: Kinds and Uses. Lecture by Frank L. 
Sage. 
pr. 6—Premiums, Term and Endowment. 
pr. 13—Organization, Administration, Investments. 
it by Edward O'Neil. 
pr. 20—The Reserve. 
Die 27—Medical Services of Life Insurance. Lecture by Dr. 
Henry A. Baker. : 
‘ay 4—State Laws and Supervision. 
‘ay 11—The Field and the Agent. Lecture by Ernest J. 
f. (Clark, of Baltimore, president of the National 
% Association of Life Underwriters, 
“ay 18—State and Compulsory Insurance. 
‘ay 25—Stability and Permanence of Life Insurance. 
3 ture by H. D. W. English. 
ine 1—Written Review. 


Lecture by 


Lecture 


Lecture 


Lec- 








The committee appointed by the president to draw up suit- 
abie resolutions setting forth the advantages, from an insur- 
ance standpoint, of Pittsburgh securing the regional bank, were 
as follows: Charles W. Scovel, Lawrence C. Woods and 
James C. Bigger. The resolution as it appeared in formal 


shape, was as follows: 


RESOLUTION OF THE PitrrspurcH Lire UNDERWRITERS’ Asso- 
CIATION. 

Whereas, The Federal Reserve Board is now being urged 
to review the committee decision as to the location of the 
regional bank for District No. 4, and to locate said bank» in 
Pittsburgh instead of Cleveland; and 


Whereas, Over twenty-five million Americans of all classes 
(nearly three times the number of savings bank depositors) 
are now pooling their savings in the form of life insurance; 
and therefore the relative volume of life insurance transac- 
tions in any city indicates most broadly the economic status 
and thrift of its population as a whole; and 

Whereas, Life insurance currently deposits in and remits 
through the banks its vast totals of premiums and interest 
paid in, and of disbursements and investments paid out—ag- 
gregating over two billion dollars a year; and therefore the 
volume of life insurance transactions in any city is highly 
significant in judging the relative importance of that city’s 
banks in the handling and movement of the nation’s money; 
and 

Whereas, First, comparing the transactions of local com- 
panies only, the twenty-nine millions of life insurance assets 
centered in Pittsburgh, are thirty-six times the amount cen- 
tered in Cleveland; and the yearly income of six millions is 
nineteen times as large; and, second, comparing the yearly ag- 
gregate of all life insurance transactions taking place in the 
two cities and in adjacent territory handled through them, 
it is safe to say, in the absence of exact statistics, that such 
yearly aggregate for Pittsburgh is at the very least three 
times as large as for Cleveland; and 


Whereas, Scores of millions of dollars a year are handled 
back and forth, in the life insurance transactions taking place 
throughout said District No. 4, of which money the over- 
whelming bulk passes to and from the seaboard directly 
through Pittsburgh, and but a trifling portion passes in the 
direction of ‘\Cieveland; and 


Whereas, In other lines of finance and business, Pittsburgh 
likewise surpasses Cleveland, both in the magnitude of its 
own activities and in its convenient location on the main path 
of traffic and exchange to and from the various sections of 
District No. 4—as is evidenced strongly by the votes of the 
banks themselves throughout said district. Be it therefore 


RESOLVED, That the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion, speaking for its own members and in behalf of the mil- 
lions of policyholders within said district, for whose vast 
funds the best banking facilities are required, hereby places 
itself on record as strongly favoring the location of said 
regional bank in Pittsburgh; and the officers of the associa- 
tion are hereby authorized and directed to take, in its name, 
any further steps proper and apt to forward this purpose. 


Puget Sound. 


The committee on education and conservation of the Puget 
Sound association has been investigating the courses on in- 
surance in various institutions of learning throughout the 
country and the correspondence of the committee develops the 
fact that associations everywhere are interesting their educa- 
tional institutions in the teaching of life insurance, but with 
a very wide diversity of method. 

After several conferences a meeting was arranged in ac- 
cordance with the instructions of the executive committee. 
Dean J. Allen Smith and Prof. Abraham Berglund, of the 
department of political and social science of the Washington 
University, President Mead and Secretary Furner of the as- 
sociation, Guy Withers, chairman, and H. L. Sizer, of the 
committee, and I. A. Nadeau, who was the host of the even- 
ing, were present. : 
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At this meeting a general plan for teaching life insurance 
in the Washington University was formulated. The course 
will come in the second semester of the school year and will 
be under the direction of the new assistant professor of 
economics, Dr. Harry Edwin Smith, who comes from Cornell 
University. The catalogued course on insurance provides for 
51 hours’ work in 17 weeks of the semester. It is probable 
that at least half of this will be given to life insurance, which 
will likely include eight or ten lectures to be prepared by 
prominent insurance men. More definite publication will be 
made after Professor Smith arrives from the East and has 
had time to make specific arrangements. It is expected that 
the association’s committee will arrange for the lectures. 

H. L. Sizer has been appointed a committee of one to ar- 
range for the beginning of a library of insurance literature at 
Washington University. It is expected that members of the 
association will desire to contribute to this collection. A 
review has been made of the insurance works in our public 
library and quite a valuable list, which the committee will be 
glad to supply on request, has been formulated. 


The publicity measures undertaken in the columns of the 
Post-Intelligencer have already begun to bear fruit, which is 
very gratifying and rather surprising in view of the fact that 
very rarely does an advertising campaign show results until 
it has been continued for a considerable time. Several of our 
members report favorable comment on the part of policy- 
holders and others, showing that the articles are read—and 
this is the whole object of the campaign—to get reading mat- 
ter on the subject of life insurance before the public in a 
readable way and create favorable attention in advance of the 
interview. It is also reported to us that some cases are being 
written—not perhaps as a direct result of the articles, but in 
some instances the articles had been read and the way cleared 
for a successful interview. At least one case, however, was 
classed as a direct result of the article headed, “Waited Too 
Long to Get Insurance,’ which appeared June 29. The agent 
in this case was stopped on the street by an acquaintance who 
stated that the article had made him think and, to shorten 
the story, he was closed in 15 minutes for a $5,000 policy. 


Richmond. 


Representatives from the various local associations in Vir- 
ginia met in Richmond on the Ist inst. and discussed tentative 
plans for holding a life insurance congress in that city some 
time early in 1915. Effort will be made to have a large attend- 
ance, and the associations in Washington, D. C., and in North 
Carolina will be asked to participate. It was also unanimously 
decided that Richmond should leave no stone unturned to 
secure the 1916 convention and that strenuous efforts along 
those lines should be started at the Cincinnati meeting. The 
presidents of the several associations in Virginia were named 
as a committee to arrange for the insurance congress. E. M. 
Crutchfield, president of the Richmond association, will pre- 
side as chairman. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY > 


(LIFE DEPARTMENT) 


We have some good open territory in Arizona and will offer at- 
tractive general agency contract to right man. 


Address the COMPANY, AGENCY DEPARTMENT, at Los 
Angeles, California. 





onidaieed 1868 


Vice-President DANFORD M. BAKER, 1430 Insurance Ex- 
change Building, Chicago. 


Roanoke. 


The July meeting of the Roanoke association was held at 
the Japanese Tea Room in Roanoke. Communication was 
received from Warren M. Horner, chairman of the national 
committee on education and conservation, and the institu- 
tional advertising campaign was discussed. The association 
is in hearty sympathy with the movement and decided to con- 
tribute to the fund. “The Taxation of Life Insurance Policy- 
holders” was the next subject of discussion and those who 
spoke were J. W. Goff, of the Penn Mutual; W. H. Wells, of 
the Union ‘Central; J. H. Turner, of the Metropolitan, and 
Brooks Marmon, of the Mutual of New York. 


San Francisco. 


Ata meeting of the San Francisco association, held on July 
30, 15 delegates and alternates were elected to the Cincinnat 
convention. The appointments are given elsewhere in this 
nuinber. Felix M. Locher, of the West Coast Life, and S, 
P. Wiley, of the Reliance Life, were elected to membership. 
The principal speaker was Willard Done, who recently re- 
signed as State Insurance Commissioner of Utah to accept 
a position with the Board of Fire Underavriters of the 
Pacific. Mr. Done emphasized the necessity of San Fran- 
cisce securing the 1915 convention of the National Association 
and of the World’s Insurance Congress. He pledged his 
earnest support to both movements. 

J. E. Phelps, the new Insurance Commissioner of Cali- 
fornia, was unanimously elected an honorary member. 

“The Wine Industry of California’ was the subject of an 
address by A. S. Sparboro, president of the Italian-American 
Bank and secretary of the Italian-Swiss Colony. The speaker 
asked for information as to whether or not life insurance 
companies would accept as risks those who used wine in 
moderation, and stated that certain advocates of prohibition 
had claimed that such was not the case. The following 
resolution was adopted: 

“Be it resolved, That the secretary of the Life Under- 
writers’ Association of San Francisco, replying to a request 
for information made to this body at its regular meeting 
by A. Sparboro, be instructed to write and state that so far 
as known well managed life insurance companies accept 
risks on and issue policies on the lives of those who use 
wine moderately at their meals; and that it is generally 
understood that such moderate use does not prejudice the 
successful passing of a medical examination for life insur- 
ance by the medical examiners of regular life insurance 
companies.” 

Topeka. 


The Topeka association recently held its annual election of 
officers, with the following results: President, ‘C. A. Moore, 
manager of the Equitable of New York; first vice-president, 
H. H. Hall, special agent of the New York Life; second 
vice-president, Charles De Forest, Massachusetts Mutual; 
secretary, Clarence S. Bowman, New England Mutual; treas- 
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‘urer, John P. Moss, Massachusetts Mutual. 
mittee, C. A. Moore, ‘C. S. Bowman, John P. 


pressed a desire to contribute. 
association will be held in the near future. 
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Executive com- 
Moss, H. O. 
Garvey and G. H. Lupton. National executive committeeman, 
Frank B. Parker, manager of the Connecticut Mutual. 
Utah. 
At the regular quarterly meeting of the Utah association 


there was a discussion of the institutional advertising cam- 


paign and hearty applaud was given to the idea. The asso- 
ciation went on record as favoring it, and those present ex- 
The annual outing of the 


The Utah association gave a luncheon at the Hotel Utah 
in Salt Lake City on the 4th inst. Garner Curran, deputy 
insurance commissioner of the World’s Insurance Congress, 
was the guest of honor and the invited guests were Governor 
Spry, Mayor Park, Insurance Commissioner James, Cyrus K. 
Drew, editor of the /nsuwrance Report, and the presidents and 
secretaries of the following associations: Commercial Club, 
Utah Bankers’ Association, Add Club, Credit Men’s Asso- 
ciation, Fire Association, Press Club, Manufacturers’ Asso- 


ciation, Traffic Bureau, Casualty Underwriters and the Trans- 


portation Club. 

Mr. Curran delivered an interesting address in connec- 
tion with the World’s Insurance Congress, after which brief 
talks were made by Mayor Park, President Armstrong of the 
National Copper Bank, Will G. Farrell, Commissioner James 
and Mr. Drew. 

Plans were made for forming a Utah Insurance Congress 
to promote local interest in the World’s Insurance Congress. 


Wichita. 


An election of ofmcers of the Wichita association was re- 
cently held with the following results: President, E. P. 
Vanderburg, Massachusetts Mutual; vice-president, J. M. 


Hanes, Union Central; secretary-trcasurer, 
National Life of Vermont. 
Anderson, Northwestern; 
York; E. L. Seamans, 
Benefit; F. H. Stuckey, Anchor Life. 

lak. W. Allen, the retiring president, read a paper on life 
insurance taxation. He said in part: 


Ofcari lee Eile 
Executive committee: P. M. 
S. M. Young, Equitable of New 
"‘Pridengale H. W. Allen, Mutual 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 








This kind of policy closes contracts 


Continuous Installment Policy 


Guaranteeing during the entire life time 
of the beneficiary (and for mages: years 
certain) an 


Annual Income of $1, 000. 00 
Insured Age 40 Beneficiary Age 35 
Gross Annual Premium $517.60 


Dividend at end of First Year..... $92.25 this. 
Reducing net cost that year to........ $425.35 

Dividend at end of Second Year. . ..$95.85 
Reducing net cost that year to........ Mate 75 ki d f 

Dividend at end of Third Year. . . .$99.75 ind OF men. 
Reducing net cost that year to........ $417.85 





To the left is a typical Union Central policy. 
Note the low net premium rate. 


Every man whose insurance you are soliciting 
will be quick to realize the economy of a policy like 


We have an excellent proposition for the site 


Address Jesse R. Clark, Pres., o 


Allan Waters, Supt. of agents. 


Che Union Central Lite Insurance Cu. 


OF CINCINNATI 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPERS 
LINOTYPERS 
BINDERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
105 WEST 40TH STREET 





High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


TELEPHONE 983 BRYANT 


EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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“Taxes are necessary for the support of government. Wien 
justly imposed they are a burden upon no one, but when un- 
justly applied they serve to rob one class for the enrichment 
of another, they discourage the production of wealth and they 
prcvoke resentment, discontent and, ultimately, rebellion. 
Nearly every war in history has been closely connected with 
the question of taxation; nearly all have been the rought man- 
ifestation of a desire to appropriate from subjugated peoples, 
through channels of taxation, wealth for which no proper 
value was to be given in return. And it is as true to-day as 
it has been in the past that the word taxes is frequently but a 
respectable synonym for the more appropriate word robbery. 

“Of all unfair and unreasonable taxes, that tax which in 
this country falls upon life insurance is easily the worst and 
most inexcusable. The direct result of life insurance is to 
save the State an enormous expense (for the maintenance of 
dependent widows and orphans) that would otherwise fall 
upon it. If, therefore, any business is entitled to the especial 
favor of government, it is that of life insurance. Any tax at 
all on this business is unwise, unfair and unwarrantable. So 
ignorant of the fundamentals of sane political economy have 
our lawmakers been, however, that the life insurance business 
has been regarded and treated as but a source of huge rey- 
enue. For example: the State of Kansas collects in taxes 
upon the insurance business upwards of $500,000 annually, 
about one-third of which is paid by life*insurance companies, 
while the total expense of the insurance department is only 
about $10,000! In addition to the State tax is the license, $10, 
$25 or $50, penalizing the most beneficent business in the 
world. 

“After that State and city have taken all they can from 
this widows’ and orphans’ fund, for such it amounts to, the 
Government at Washington gets another large share by its 
income tax. In this connection it is a matter of satisfaction 
for us to know that our National Association succeeded last 
summer in securing amendments to the income law which 
saves policyholders possibly $15,000,000 annually.” 


The Prudential 
Policy 





presents clear 
facts. People 
accept it ac= 
cordingly. 





Agents Wanted. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 


assesses! 











Six Shining Months 


The representatives of this Company 
have thus far in 1914 written and placed 
more insurance than in any previous six 
months’ period. Each of the six months 
shows a gain over its predecessor in 1913. 
This vigorous growth is not accidental. 
It comes from recognized worth,—perfect 
policies, low cost, great financial strength, 
efficient service. And our representatives 
are happy in their relations with the 
Home Office. 

Occasionally we have a General Agency 
opening for a capable life underwriter. 


























JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Ageneies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Mass. 





AETNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


SS SF 
Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider Tange and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell, 

oO 

Experienced and successful men, also successful men 

without life insurance experience, may find satis- 


factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad- 
dress: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 
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HUGH M. WILLET 


Elected President of the National Association of the Twenty- 
fifth Annual Convention 





Hugh M. Willet was born in Penfield, Georgia, on July 22, 1858, and received his education 
at Mercer University, of which institution his maternal grandfather was the first presi- 
dent. He went to Atlanta on January 1, 1902, and purchased of H. C. Bagley a 
half interest in the General Agency of the Penn Mutual. Mr. Willet has been 
prominent in association circles for many years, and was chairman of 

the Executive Committee during the last association year. 
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FOREWORD 


The National Association of Life Underwriters, representing 
more than one hundred thousand agents and twenty-five million 
policyholders, stands for the best interests of Life Insurance. 
To promote those interests, it is essential that policyholders and 
the public be educated, and kept informed, regarding the true 
character of Life Insurance. This vitally important work has 
been entrusted to a capable committee whose preliminary plans 
have reached that point where, it is believed, a nation-wide 
campaign of education will soon be inaugurated. 





Another great movement looks to the protection of policy- 
holders by securing such amendments to our laws as will remove } 
unnecessary and unjust burdens of taxation. When policyhold- 
ers in the United States realize that these taxes amount to 
thirteen million dollars a year, which sum is equivalent to 
$550,000,000.00 of insurance protection, they will demand a 
reduction of these taxes. 


It is the aim and purpose of the present administration to 
carry forward these important undertakings, as soon as possible, 
to a successful conclusion. It is also our intention to assist in 
educating agents in order that they may render more efficient 
service to policyholders. In the proper working out of these. 
plans, we invite the cordial co-operation of all Insurance forces 
—in executive offices as well as in the field. 


HUGH M. WILLET, 


President. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL CONVENTION “GREATEST EVER 


” 





SIX 


BUSY SESSIONS WITH SEVERAL MEETINGS OF THE EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE POINT 
TO PROGRESS MADE IN THE SOLUTION OF THE TWO BIG PROBLEMS— 
EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION AND TAXATION. 
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Attendance Far Greater Than Anticipated. 


With the European situation growing more serious day 
by day, and in view 2f the reports of consequent financial 
stringency from all sections of the country, leading members 
of the National Association were prepared to be disappointed 
4 as to the attendance at the Twenty-ffth Annual Convention 
‘held on Sept. 15, 16 and 17 at the Hotel Gibson, Cincinnati. 
_ All misgivings on this score, however, were effectually dis- 
pelled when shortly after the first session of the gathering 
was called to order by President Ernest J. Clark not a vacant 
seat could be found in the convention hall and many under- 
writers were compelled to take chairs placed in the sur- 
rounding corridors. 


Splendid Attendance. 


With a general tendency of retrenchment in business -cir- 
cles everywhere apparent; with a practical stagnation of the 
“usual form of investments, it was the natural assumption 

that life insurance would feel the depression and that the 
| reflection of these conditions would be manifested by a slim 
registration. That the attendance far exceeded anticipations 
proves that the National Association evolved a course of 
action at Atlantic City last year which impresses the members 
of the various local bodies as being of vital interest to the 
welfare of their profession. 

Taxation and education and conservation were and are 
still the big problems, and although much has been accom- 
plished during the past year, there is no. abatement of in- 
terest. On the contrary, there seems to be an earnest desire 
to make the coming year still more prolific of results. 

After calling the meeting to order at 10.30 on the morning 





of Tuesday, Sept. 15, President Clark requested all the offi- 
cers and the former presidents to find seats on the platform. 
Enthusiasm ran high throughout the sessions, but the St. 


| Louis and Pittsburgh delegations were particularly ebullient 


—— 


— 


and at this point started up their “war cries” until Mr. Clark 
rapped for order. 
' The Rev R. E. Elmore, pastor of the Walnut Hills Christian 
Church, delivered the invocation, after which there were 
the usual addresses of welcome, one by John L. Shuff, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati association, and the other by Jesse R. 
Clark, president of the Union Central Life Insurance Co. 
The latter was of a formal character and consistent with the 
dignity of the chief executive in a large company; the for- 
mer was marked by a happy disregard of set forms—one 
might term it unconventional—but nevertheless distinctly en- 
joyable. At the request of President Clark, A. J. Meiklejohn, 
president of the Life Underwriters’ Association of Canada, 
joined the group on the platform. 


The Past and the Present. 


_ An interesting bit of association history was then injected 
intc the proceedings. Mr. ‘Clark introduced Robert Lansing 
Dougias, of Piqua, and J. Wilfred Iredell, Jr., of Cincinnati. 
Former National President Charles W. Scovel then linked 
the past with the present by presenting the following reso- 
lution, which had previously received the approval of the 
executive committee and which was unanimously adopted by 
the convention: 


Local Arrangements Perfect. 
and Constructive Resolutions Adopted. San Francisco Gets 1915 Convention Without 
Opposition. New Administration to Continue an Aggressive Campaign 


Many Important 


The National Association Life Underwriters’ meeting in 
Cincinnati for its Twenty-fifth Annual Convention deems 
it fitting to place on record its sense of obligation to the 
pioneers who forty-two years ago began in this city the 
first life underwriters’ association of real importance. 
Although there is record of transient local organizations 
at Chicago in 1869 and at Pittsburgh in 1870, the asso- 
ciation formed June 10, 1872, at Cincinnati, did not stop 
there, but led directly to the formation of another at 
Cleveland the same year, and to their union into the 
Ohio State Association the year following. Until its last 
meeting in 1878, this State-wide organization rendered 
valuable service toward abating the evils of its day. 

That the experience gained during the six years of this 
preliminary movement pointed the way to success for the 
permanent movement, begun in 1883 at Boston, and for 
the National organization begun there in 1890, is the 
recorded testimony of Chauncey M. Ransom himself, who 
had instigated and promoted all three of these beginnings 
and who continued his good work for the cause until his 
death in 1901. 

We, therefore, record this minute in honor of the ac- 
tive organizers and first officers of those pioneer associa- 
tions. We pay our grateful tribute to the memory of 
Maxwell, Grosvenor, George W. Fackler, S. U. Hammond 
and Samuel W. Johnston, of Cincinnati; John E. Colby, 
of Cleveland, and A. G. Byers, of Columbus, who have 
passed into the great beyond. 

And we extend our cordial personal greeting and grati- 
tude to the survivors, Robert Lansing Douglas, now of 
Piqua, who undertook the active work of organizing, and 
to whom chief credit for the actual launching of the 
movement is due; J. Wilfred Iredell, Jr., and Collin Ford, 
of Cincinnati; Thomas H. Geer, of Cleveland, and Will- 
iam H. Dyer, now of Boston, of whom we rejoice to have 
Messrs. Douglas and Iredell present with us to-day, and 
to all four of whom we tender our heartiest wishes for a 
green old age, sweetened by the thought of duty done 
and service given. 

The secretary is hereby instructed to send copies of 
this resolution to the survivors personally and to the 


families of those who have died. 

Collin Ford appeared at a later session of the convention 
and his introduction was acknowledged by a great volley of 
applause. : 
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Following came the reports of President Clark, Vice- 
President Edward A. Woods, Vice-President John Newton 
Russell, Jr., Secretary Frank D. Buser, Treasurer H. Wibirt 
Spence and Chairman of the Executive Committee Hugh M. 
Willet. 


Millard W. Mack, chairman of the local general committee, 
then made a few announcements, after which Mr. Meikle- 
john, of the Canadian association, spoke briefly and ex- 
pressed the hope that the National Association might at some 
time in the future hold another joint meeting with the Do- 
minion association. 

The full reports of all the officers, with the exception of 
H. Wibirt Spence, will be found elsewhere in this number. 
This announcement will also apply to other extended ad- 
dresses given at the following sessions of the convention. 

At the conclusion of the report of Vice-President Edward 
A. Woods he presented the following resolution, addressed 
to James R. Young, president of the National Convention 
of Insurance Commissioners, which was then in session at 
Asheville, N. C.: 


The National Association of Life Underwriters, now 
in convention, gratefully acknowledge the support State 
insurance officials, singly and as a national body, have 
always given the cause of relief of life policyholders from 
excessive, conflicting and unequal taxation. Your ac- 
tion in 1908 illustrates your stand for the protection 
and relief of the millions of policyholders you serve. Any 
further expression from your influential body just now, 
when both you and ourselves are assembled, would 
greatly strengthen our movement, to which we are un- 
flinchingly committed, to continue unabated until com- 
pletely successful, and our clients are freed from burdens 
unjustified by any good economic ground and which must 
be politically impossible. As policyholders—now more 
than a majority of voters—are informed and aroused, so 


we shall see to it they will be, until American treatment 
of its thrifty, provident, self-taxing insured citizens is 


at least as liberal as in war-burdened and overtaxed 
Europe, Asia and Africa. 


Please wire us any new expression on this question 
you may adopt this session. 


The resolution was unanimously adopted and immediately * 
telegraphed Mr. Young, over the signature of President | 


Clark. 


The report of Treasurer H., Wibirt Spence exhibited total 
reccipts for the year of $11,885.78, with total expenditures of 
$6,330.15, leaving a balance of $5,555.65. ‘During his term 
of service Mr. Spence had established an up-to-date system 
of accounting and auditing. 

Frank E. McMullen, a former president of the National 
Association, introduced a resolution regretting the illness 
of former President Neil D. Sills, which was adopted and 
immediately wired to Mr, Sills. 

The first feature of the afternoon session was an address 
by Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insurance and Com- 
merce, Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Professor Huebner’s subject was 
“Life Insurance Education,” and the speaker went into his 
subject thoroughly. The address was remarkably free from 
vague or impracticable theories. He held the undivided at- 
tention of his audience from beginning to end and was wildly 
applauded as he resumed his seat. On motion of former 
President Dohn Dolph, it was unanimously resolved to ex- 
tend a vote of thanks to Professor Huebner, and the resolu- 
tion also recited that the address should be printed in full, 

Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Committee on Educa- 
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tion and Conservation, then delivered his report, after whicl 
there was a series of five-minute talks on “Work Accom. 
plished by Local Association,” under two heads, (a) Edu 
tion, (b) Conservation. | 
Following this Mr. Horner announced that he would | 
deavor to answer any questions as to the work of his com 
mittee. 
Former National President Hubert H. Ward was the firs 
speaker in the discussion and the principal points brought out 
in his remarks follow: 

I have heard Mr. Horner criticized in the work he is 
doing. That does not hurt Mr. Horner, because he is in 
a stratum above criticism. He does not answer his crit- 
ics, but keeps on hammering away at this proposition. I 
have heard his plan criticized; but, believe me, this plan, 
or modifications of this plan, will live long after its critics 
are dead. : 

Education Makes the Difference. 

But what is it that makes the difference between the 
United States of Mexico and the United States of Amer- 
ica? It is education. We gentlemen who have been in 
the insurance business for a number of years have gone 
along the path, the Mexican path, of selling life insurance. 
But that is all in the past. Those are revolutions that 
have upset us in the past, and that have upset Mexico 
and the United States in the past, and are, so far as we 
life insurance men are concerned, things of the past, and 
we arc now selling life insurance on the basis of the 
United States of America. The man who thinks he can 
stay in this business for any number of years and sell 
life insurance on the United States of Mexico plan is 
going to be forced out of it for two reasons. There are 
going to be too many men selling life insurance on the 
United States of America plan, and there are going to 
be too many people in this country buying life insurance — 
who are edycated or the subject of life insurance, and 
cannot be fooled as they were in the past. * * * - 

The papers read this afternoon have to deal with this 
educational movement—I refer to Prof. Huebner’s paper. 
I got an idea from that paper which I would like to pass 
on if possible. We have to deal with legislators, to rem- © 
edy some of the evils of Jife insurance. We have to deal 
with the general public through the church, and the club, 
and various means, to educate the general public. Some 
years ago, when I lived in Cleveland, I had occasion to — 
want to get the ears of the legislators of Ohio, and 
throughout the various cities of Ohio we gave luncheons — 
to the county delegations prior to the election, first the 
Democratic and then the Republican, and after the elec- 
tion to those who were elected, in order that we might 
present what we wanted to those legislators before th iy 
got down to Columbus. On that basis we won. © j 

i 


Watch the Legislators. tt 
My suggestion would be that some of these city assock| 
ations watch the legislators, that they give dinners and 
luncheons to the legislators before they assemble at the 
general assembly. In that way you get their ears on ; 
subject of life insurance before they get into that mob 
of log rolling, for you’ can not pump things into the 
mind of a legislator, particularly if it is his first le 
lature, if you cannot reach him beforehand. y 
On the subject of life insurance, then, give a lunche 
to your minister; let your association get up some lunch 
eon, and let these ministers understand that it is no com-— 
pany talk, but that it is to be a general proposition of 
educating them on the subject of life insurance, in ed 
that they may present the subject of life insurance, that 
they may present sensible, reasonable arguments for -) 


ee 







i 


insurance. . 
These are merely some of the ways in which this a) 
‘a 


of education and conservation of life insurance may b 
put in force by you if you will only serve. i 
Edward A. Woods stated that he recently had a conversa- 


tion with his neighbor, Mary Roberts Rinehart, on “ay 


{ 
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4 of “Human Interest,” that thing which underlies the en- 


business of life insurance. Mr. Woods stated that he 
ould not be surprised to some day find a story in The Sat- 
day Evening Post upon the subject of life insurance. Pai 
we could find,” said he, “the story that is in every piece of 

‘insurance business we would find that we could continue 
Bective of newspaper advertising and could get more and 
nore publicity on the part of the newspapers without any sug- 
gestion of sponging upon them.” 

William King, of the St. Louis association, said: 

- I am going to review last year’s work to show some- 

thing that St. Louis has accomplished to support this 

‘ movement. First, you have heard something of the work 
in the schools on the part of the educational committee 

of the St. Louis association, and I am told that the St. 

| Louis University will put a life insurance course in its 
curriculum. We have heard of the church. We already 
have the moral support of every prominent minister in 

St. Louis to set aside one Sunday this coming fall as an 

“Insurance Sunday,” so that from the pulpit of every 
_ church insurance will be taught. In addition to the regu- 

_ lar program we have had made four talks before repre- 
; sentative bodies of business men in St. Louis, one being 
before the St. Louis Credit Men’s Association. 

A. C. Bigger, of Dallas, Texas, told how the executive com- 
mittee of the Texas association, assisted by the companies, 
sollected a special fund of approximately $1,000, which was 
‘ised for education purposes. 

-_ Good Work in Philadelphia. 

Secretary Frank D. Biser mentioned the series of “Human 
Interest” stories which had appeared in the Philadelphia Eve- 
‘wing Telegraph. He called attention to the fact that forty- 
fine such stories had been published without cost to the asso- 
ciation. 

Maurice Stearns, of Providence, R. I., declared that a non- 
yartisan campaign of advertising in Providence was meeting 
‘he expectations of those who had contributed to the fund. 

“The great educational movement,” said J. W. Bishop, of 

‘Chattanooga, “launched by Mr. Horner two years ago, has 
had wonderful success, and I predict that the movement will 
continue to gather momentum, and that our most sanguine 
‘hopes shall be realized.” 
: ae D. Mead, of Seattle, brought to light an advertising 
vampaign of thirteen weeks in Seattle, where only $162.50 
Was spent in obtaining advertisements in the Post-Intelli- 
gencer. He also mentioned the fact that as a result of that 
advertising could be directly traced the placing of $40,000 
of life insurance. 

J. Edward Meyers, of Minneapolis, brought the discussion 
to a close by making a vigorous plea to those interested in 
the work to go home and do some work in support of the 
droposition. Action was then called for on the recommenda- 
‘ions of the executive committee as submitted on the morn- 
ing session. The recommendations were under three heads, 
the first being as to the election of six new associations: 

New Associations. 


Lansing Life Underwriters’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 
' _ Kalamazoo Life Underwriters’ Association, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. 

Battle Creek Association of Life Underwriters, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

_ Jacksonville Association of Life Underwriters, Jackson- 



























ne ville, Fla. 

rot Association of Life Underwriters, Daven- 
sort, Ta. 

San Diego Association of Life Underwriters, San. 
Diego, Cal. 

second recommendation advocated the consolidation of 
the Education and Conservation Committee with the Press 
Committee, both locally and nationally, while the third sec- 
tion was to the effeci that the National Association could not 
approve the application of any association in any city where 
regular association affiliated with the national body had ex- 
isted Prior to the application of the second local body. All 
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these recommendations were approved and adopted by the 
convention. The session was brought to a close by the ap- 
pointment of a nominating committee. 

Little time was lost in getting down to actual business on 
Wednesday morning, the second day of the convention. 
President ‘Clark introduced Hon. Senator Lawrence Y. Sher- 
man, member of the United States Senate from Illinois. Mr. 
Clark briefly mentioned the interest Senator Sherman had 
taken in reference to reducing the unjust burden of life 
insurance taxation. A: great ovation was given the Senator 
at the close of his address, and Edward A. Woods offered 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 


The National Association of Life Underwriters, in con- 
vention assembled, records its appreciation of the able 
support accorded by Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of 
Illinois, to the cause of relief of American policyholders 
from an increased burden to the heavy one now borne. 
His brilliant championship of their cause has been na- 
tion-wide in its influence and the example set by so 
eminent a public man must continue to be far-reaching. 
His characterization of the institution of life insurance 
has been keen and incisive and his portrayal of its rela- 
tion to society and what should be that of the State 
toward it has never been excelled in keen analysis and 
terse diction. His service to the great institution of life 
insurance with its twenty-five millions of present policy- 
holders and its increasing future army deserve their 
hearty and active support of Senator Sherman that it 
may be known that those who obey and so effectively 
espouse their interest will be practically appreciated and 
that other public men may be encouraged to likewise. 
champion our cause. 


Following this, Vice-President Woods presented his report 
as chairman of the committee on taxation. 

John Dolph moved the adoption of Mr. Woods’ report and’ 
incorporated with his motion a clause to the effect that a 
legislative committee should be organized to take up the 
work of relieving life insurance from the burdens that are 
really outside the jurisdiction of other committees. The 
motion was carried. 

President Clark then turned the chair over to Hubert H. 
Ward, who conducted a series of five-minute talks on 
“Necessity for Action in Matters of Insurance Legislation 
by Life Underwriters’ Associations.” However, previous to 
the five-minute talks John Dolph delivered his report as chair- 
man of the committee on legislation. According to the 
speaker, only fifteen lawmaking bodies met during the year, 
as against fifty-four in 1918. The number of measures in- 
troduced during the past year affecting the business of life 
insurance whose phraseology necessitated close scrutiny for 
possible amendments was 483, as compared with 2,240 in 
1913. In conclusion Mr. Dolph said: 

Report of John Dolph. 
If you will permit us to extend the scope of this report 

a little beyond a general review of the activities of the 

various legislatures and life underwriters generally in 

matter affecting legislation we would like to say, we be- 
lieve the time has arrived when an aggressive campaign 
should be inaugurated to reduce the heavy burden now 
unreasonably and unjustly borne by the policyholders. In 
the light of the change in public sentiment, resulting 
largely from the publicity obtained by the forceful ex- 
position of the subject in the United States Senate by 

Senator Sherman and the unselfish and energetic efforts 

of the very able chairman, we think we are confronted 

by opportunities for sane and practical legislation, tha: 
should not be slighted or overlooked. 
On the whole we have reason for congratulation in 
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that the legislative attacks on life insurance were con- 
siderably less than in the few years immediately preced- 
ing. We can indulge in the hope that this forecasts less 
trouble in the future. It may be that the combined 
forces which are charged with the trust of defending the 
policyholders’ interests, of which this organization is an 
important factor, are making substantial inroads on ig- 
norance and prejudice, and that conditions will continue 
to improve. It is possible, on the other hand, that the 
twin enemies are getting tired and are devoting their at- 
tacks to other lines of lesser resistance. In any event, 
however, it behooves us to take nothing for granted, but 
to keep up the watchfulness which has enabled us thus 
far to be of real service to the great institution of life in- 
surance with which we are proudly associated. 


A condensed symposium of the remarks of the speakers 


on the subject under discussion follows: 
Association Must Act. 

C. J. Stern, Cincinnati, Ohio.—If there was a doubt 
in the mind of any of us of the necessity of association 
that doubt was removed this morning by Senator Sher- 
man. The individual will not act. The association must 
do it. The life insurance associations must not only 
endeavor to have changed obnoxious laws but must 
have an active law, wholesome and just, of legislation. 
Actions of this kind to be successful require organiza- 
tion, preparation and numerical strength. Our local and 
national associations have organizations. They are pre- 
pared to such a degree that it can soon be completed, 
but in numerical strength we are weak. Our standing 
army consists of men engaged in the life insurance work 
and their number is small comparatively. We must call 
upon the reservists to augment our numbers, and these 
must come from the ranks of the insured. He does not 
know his rights and does not recognize the dangers 
threatening his property rights and hence will not de- 
fend them. What they need, this great insured, is in- 
jection after injection of the serum of publicity, and 
when you have trained them to that degree you will 
have a volunteer army that will sweep into your camp 
as an ally the Legislature which is now your oppressor. 
Follow the example of the labor unions and the fra- 
ternals. Elect insurance men to your legislative bodies. 

C. A. Moore, Topeka, Kan—Some time this fall, in- 
stead of having a small meeting and entertaining prob- 
ably two or three hundred of our leading citizens, the 
Topeka association is going to have a meeting, with 
taxation as our subject, and we are going to fill our 
auditorium, that will seat between four and five thou- 
sand people, and every man and woman at that meeting 
will be a policyholder. If we are not fortunate in being 
able to secure the services of Senator Sherman of IIli- 
nois on that auspicious occasion, some one who will be 
able to reach the furthermost corner of our auditorium 
will have his very able address to give to the policy- 
holders meeting in Kansas. I do not believe that we 
can add any one measure that would have the far-reach- 
ing effect of this plan. 

Shuff Becomes Serious. 

John L. Shuff, Cincinnati—The problem of legislation 
is one well worthy of consideration. If an insurance 
man cannot in some measure control a State legislator 
or a State Senator he should not be entitled to a rate 
book. Then, too, we should not ask of a Legislature 
anything we would not vote for if we were a Legis- 
lator. We believe that the average man in public life is 
honest, although some one on the outside may be trying 
tc get him to do a crooked thing. I believe that the 
Legislature can to some extent be controlled by the local 
insurance man, because the active, clean insurance man 
knows more people than any other man in the com- 
munity, I believe that the problem of the Legislature 
is one of the most important before the convention and 
it is up to us to go to the candidate and find before 
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time what his sentiments are. 

Secretary Frank D. Buser.—One thing I want to leave in” 
the minds of the delegates. It is all right to attempt to 
control the minds of the legislators after they have been 
elected. You may then be able to get them to support 
measures you want; but the fact is that they want your 
support at the election, and the time to tackle them is 
before the time comes. This is the only practical way. 
When you leave this convention do it with the idea that 
a legislative committee will see your public men before 
they are nominated. Then you will get action. 

J. E. Meyers, Minneapolis, Minn.—The fault is that 
when we want laws we get down on our knees and beg 
the legislators for them, then abuse them. This is a se- 
rious problem, because State legislation is coming, and 
some may be left worse than in 1907. More legislators 
are honest. They are of the people, but most of them, 
not only in Congress, but in forty-eight States, have the 
insurance bug in their heads. The thing to do is to 
prove that we are working in the interests of the pub- 
lic, for the policyholders are part of the public. What 
public interest are you taking? When do you ever see 
a life insurance man working for the interests of the 
public? When you begin to take an interest in the pub- 
lic, the public will take an interest in you. 

Trust the People. 

W. E. Bilheimer, St. Louis—There may be some little 
danger that some of us may get the wrong idea of the 
necessity of appealing to the legislators. I beg to go 
back to Senator Sherman’s speech for a moment, and 
present the reason as he presents it for his being inter- 
ested in our behalf. He loves justice. We should all, 
when we leave this convention, bear well in mind his re- 
marks about old political methods disappearing. Also 
our old insurance metkods. The American people can 
be trusted. When we go back to our fight for lesser 
taxation, let us go with the thought in mind that we are 
fighting for the right and that only clean methods will 
win out ultimately. We must trust the people and know 
that God is with us. 

Next in the order of procedure was the announcement and 
reading of the prize essays on the subject, “Woman’s Interes‘ 
and Influence in Life Insurance.” According to the report 0! 
Mary Roberts Rinehart, chairman of the Committee 0! 
Award, the essay first in merit was submitted by John R. 
McFee, of the Chicago association. Second place was given 
to R. O. Miles, of the San Francisco association, and honor- 
able mention was awarded to Forbes Lindsay, of the Los 
Angeles association. a 

Prize Essay Contest. 1 

President Clark read the report of Mrs. Rinehart, and 
President Orville Thorpe, of the Texas association, presented 
the Calef loving cup to Mr. McFee. Mr. McFee read his 
essay, and so far as delivery and subject matter was con- 
cerned it was conceded to be one of the most excellent 
papers ever submitted in annual competition. - 

R. O. Miles, the winner of the Williams Base, was 
tained because of sickness in his family, and as it was a 
time to adjourn the reading of the essay was deferred 
the afternoon session. 

After adjournment all delegates, alternates and guests prc 
ceeded to the roof of the Hotel Gibson, where motion pi 














tures were taken. 
At the beginning of the afternoon session telegrams were 
read from Herbert C. Cox, John A. Tory and Mrs. Florent 
A. Shaal, all of whom conveyed their regrets at being ina 
to attend the meeting. s! 
Frederick A. Savage, of Baltimore, who had been selec ‘ 
to read the second prize essay, moved that the reading of the 
essay be dispensed with, inasmuch as the session would be 
very busy one and as the essay would be published in L 
Association News and in the bound copy of the convention 
proceedings. The motion carried. y 
At the-request of President Clark, Hubert H. Ward th 
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i 
i 9 the chair to conduct the five-minute talks on 


igency System” under four heads, as follows: 


(a) Standards of Qualification for Agents. 

(b) The Training of Agents. 

(c) Proper Service to Policyholders. 

(d) Time Accountability and Systematic Reports. 

Mr. Ward called upon Edgar Smith, of Portland, Ore., 
40 is 26 years of age and whose agency writes over a million 
year. Mr. Smith maintained that there were three standard 
alifications for agents; seriousness, enterprise and upright- 
: He placed much emphasis upon the advantages to be 
jned in looking after the interests of old policyholders. 

J. E. Walker, of Lansing, Mich., told of the success he had 
-din building up an agency. He claimed that the life insur- 
ce business and agency building, if it is properly handled, is 
t a hard proposition. 


A System with Good Results. 


One of the most valuable contributions to the discussion 
is that of L. H. Whiting, of Chicago, which was as follows: 


I just wanted to give a few of the points that we use 
in practical training in one Chicago department. The 
Illinois Life started a system of taking young men and 
training them in the life insurance business. I heard 
yesterday a number of points about taking young men 
from colleges and universities and high schools and de- 
veloping these young men in the life insurance business, 
‘and making successful salesmen of them. Our plan is not 
entirely new or unique, but up to date has been success- 
ful, and we have not had a great deal of difficulty in 
keeping men in the business under this plan. A number 
of men who have been in the business less than a year, 
some of these men have produced more than a hundred 
thousand in their first year. 








How It Is Done. 


The system is worked in towns of eighteen, twenty, 
twenty-five and thirty thousand and such smaller towns; 
} say smaller towns because the men originally worked 
in these towns and were afterward placed in the city of 
Chicago. Take a young fellow with good connections, a 
good, clean-cut sort of a fellow that you can trust; take 
, him to a town the size of Joliet, Decatur or any town of 
eighteen to thirty thousand. Take six, seven, eight or 
ten men with you, then go to that town and get the retail 
credit men’s guide, or a voting list, or if you can get 
nothing else, the city directory. Make a list of the streets 
which you wish to canvass, and take a card system and 
card these streets. Then take a credit guide book if you 
have it, and look over a man’s credit, sometimes to take 
his note for thirty or sixty days on men who are per- 
fectly good. Say you start on Monday morning at 8.30; 
have a meeting and take up some point of life insurance 
contracts that they must know; then give a man twenty- 
five cards for the day in one lot. He will get out of that 
on an average about six good interviews in the same 
block or two blocks. I have found that the young men 
22 to 25 years old sold about one out of the six interviews. 
They average about $30 a week from the time they 
started, and I think we only lost two men out of the first 
twelve we used. Now in Chicago we started out and took 
‘the voting list, that being the only list which is complete, 
and worked on the same system, having agency meetings 
in the morning, and bringing up points which interested 
the men, It worked successfully, and we paid no fellow 
in this training period more than $15 a week. We held 
agency meetings only on Monday mornings from 8 to 10; 
they were addressed by three or four of the older men | 
of the agency, and then short talks on points which 
would help them, and then they went out with cards given 
to them with certain prospects. Part of the prospects 
‘were obtained from an advertising eampaign which our 
company carried on, and a greater portion were obtained 
through policyholders we already had, and then a great 
“many were obtained through personal information of the 
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manager of the office, who belonged to the Association 

of Commerce, from a labor union list, from paymasters’ 

lists, and still better than that, we took all the trade 
journals, which would have information as to the ad- 
vancement of men as superintendents or foremen. When 
we found out that a man had been promoted from fore- 
man to superintendent of a railroad shop, we would write 
him a personal letter stating that our salesman would call 
on him, and as he had had an advance in salary, he 
would probably like to increase his insurance. That plan 
has been successful, and we are going to make it still 
larger, working in some other new innovations. In this 
way you can overcome a great many of the losses you 
incur in training young salesmen. 

Standpoint of Solicitor. 

Charles J. Stern, of Cincinnati, considered the matter from 
the viewpoint of personal producer rather than that of an 
agency manager. He considered the standard qualifications 
for successful agents should be good moral character and 
standing in their respective communities. Next came honesty 
of purpose and persisting in the execution thereof. To this 
should be added a knowledge of the business and squareness 
in dealing with fellowmen, be they policyholders or com- 
petitors. 

Guy Withers, of Seattle, was the next speaker. Mr. Withers 
made a profound impression upon his audience, not only 
during the discussion of this subject, but on several other 
occasions. During this discussion he took up the idea of 
service, and said in part: 

The Idea of Service. 

I have known a doctor to write a prescription and then 
lend a man the money to get it filled. These are heights 
which some are going to attain, but which some of us 
will never find, but service to policyholders just means 
that; and to the man who has missed that big idea, there 
is no use in talking about service to policyholders. I 
know a life insurance man who lent a fellow the money 
to pay the second premium on a competitor’s policy, that 
he could not honestly advise him to lapse. Now that is 
service. When you have got that in your heart, the de- 
tails of service to policyholders are easy and the matter 
of keeping in touch with them is no longer difficult of ac- 
complishment. I put in an awful afternoon trying to in- 
sure a man one time, and I could not understand what 
was the matter, but the next morning I noticed in the 
papers that his attorney was filing suit for a divorce 
against his wife. I had not touched top, bottom or sides 
—I just floated round. He knew all the time what was 
the matter with me, and the next morning I found out. 
A man who has made good in my agency this last year 
has three different, specific engagements with his policy- 
holders every year—on the birthday, on the day when he 
collects the premium, and once when the can go and say, 
“T just came to find out about you and see how you are. 

I am making an official call as the representative of my 

company, that is not at all satisfied with simply writing 

your insurance.” He is going to make the great law of 
service, of fellowship, apply right there, and he does not 
talk new business at all. Now the strange thing of it is 
here: It is not strange either, for virtue is always its 
own reward—but that third interview gets him more new 
applications than any other, but if he went out with that 
application in his eye, instead of the service idea in his 
heart, he would never get anything, and it is the heart 
thing that is necessary to reduce our business to a pro- 
fessional service—to get out of our own mind the necessi- 
ties for gasoline, and clothes and things like that. I have 
recently been engaged in a policyholders’ campaign for 
the concern I represent, and I have had the utmost satis- 
faction in the two months’ campaign. Once I put in six 
mortal hours over a rough mountain road to find an old 

German couple, and he said, “I have not seen a man of 

the company I bought of twice in sixteen years, and I am 

so glad to see you,” and he took me in to a good supper. 
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for that man would be to pass any test that might be necs- 
sary in a complete investigation of him, before he goes te 
work, and to receive no commission whatever on life 
insurance until he could pass some kind of a test before a 
well organized committee in that city, before he could 
become a part of the organization of that city. ‘S| 
J. W. Bassford, of Cincinnati, Ohio, was of the opini 


His wife said, “Be sure to come next month. My boys 
will be back.” I forgot all about the hard road, and I am 
going back. 

Millard W. Mack advocated justifying commissions by the 
service rendered. Following will be found a transcript of the 
remarks of Winslow Russell, superintendent of agencies of 
the Phoenix Mutual: 


The chairman started this discussion by saying that he 
was going to begin with the young men, and six have 
spoken since that time, the inference being that we are 
now along in the class of the old men. I had some notes 
that I was going to use this afternoon, but I guess I will 
cast them aside and not use them, and just give you two 
or three personal experiences to illustrate what I believe 
to be one of the greatest things in the business. That is in 
the selection of the agents. I was asked to go to Syracuse 
last spring and speak at a meeting, and in order that ] 
might know what the business men of Syracuse thought 
about the life insurance agent, I selected very carefully 
manufacturers, bankers, lawyers and merchants—two 
hundred and thirty in all, and sent them a blank, asking 
them not to put their names on it unless they wished to, 
and asked the following questions: 


Winslow Russell’s Survey. 


Have you any prejudice against the profession of life 
insurance salesinanship? If so, why? 


Do you consider the average solicitor of life insurance 
in your city, as you know him, a good salesman? If not, 
why? 

Are your prejudices against the business based on any 
negative response? 

What suggestions would you offer to make the business 
of selling insurance a success? 


The Answers. 


We had sixty-two responses, of which twenty-eight 
were negative, and I used these negative responses, I 
hope, for the benefit of the managers, in bringing to bear 
on them what the keen business men of that city thought 
about the life insurance agent. More recently, as a re- 
sult of some advertising, we had a list of answers from a 
considerable number of keen, successful sales managers 
in other lines of business, who had been attracted 
by the ad. and it did say life insurance in the ad. 
There were some twenty-five or thirty of these men, 
who, when life insurance was mentioned to them in re- 
sponse to their replies, nothing further was heard from 
them, and a letter of this kind was sent: “We are seeking 
to locate the reasons which deter many successful men 
from entering the ranks of the life insurance profession, 
and are earnestly working to overcome these objections. 
You were good enough to respond to our advertisement, 
and in order that we may know something of the reason- 
ing which led you to drop the matter, you will render us 
a very great service if you will complete the enclosed 
blank and return at your convenience.” Practically every 
response, nearly all from college men and successful sales 
managers for large concerns, said the same thing—that he 
had either a mild or a strong prejudice against the busi- 
ness of selling life insurance, and the reason for it was 
that the men in the business were not successfully trained 
to present the business. Every man says just the same 
thing: Be more careful in the selection of your men, and 
be more careful in training them, so that when they go 
out to sell life insurance, they will keep it up on the plan 
you want it to be on. Therefore, the first standard is to 
be mighty careful about the selection of the man; select 
him only after he has been a success in the business 
he has been in—not because he is disloyal, or disgruntled, 
or a scalawag from some other company. If this thing 
could be put into effect, I would not take, except in rare 
instances, the representative of another company. He 
is usually either disloyal, disgruntled with his company, 
or a scalawag. Another qualification that I would make 


that successful agency management called for recipro 
business relations between managers and solicitors, “in oth 
words,” said he, “every man should strive after success a 
progress, but not to the detriment of the man who he 
you to succeed. I also believe that if that is the moti 
and underlying principle that attracts the manager, the sa: 
principle will also be promulgated in the agents under | 
management, and the agents under his management y 
take that same princinle and promulgate it in their eye 
day work.” 
Contract Belongs to Famliy. 


D. G. C. Sinclair, of New York, had this to say: 

With regard to our services to those we insure, in th 
first place, have them understand that their contract doe: 
not belong to them. It belongs to their family. We are 
at a period when men are borrowing on their contract: 
in order to invest in other securities. This is a practic 
which must be stopped. Our services to policyholder: 
ought to continue year in and year out. We ought tc 
call on them two or three times a year. The best way 
to get new business is through our own satisfied policy. 
holders. I have seen numbers of card systems, but the 
best card system is to keep in touch with our policy- 
holders. I find that by keeping in close touch with ther 
I get the son-in-law and the boy who is coming of age 
In this way we are their insurance man as they have 
their lawyers and doctors. When they die and the claim 
papers are made out, our interest should not cease 
There is a class of men who are constantly robbing the 
widows. They are the undertakers. You and I car 
remedy this to some extent. We advise the widows 
not to spend foolishly and to invest only in safe se 
curities. 

McMullen Gives His Views. 


Former National President Frank E. McMullen took 
the technique of Agency System and said: ; : 
A good deal has been said about service, all of whict 
is necessary. I have a little to say about having the 
policyholders serve you in helping you to secure addi- 
tional business. I assume all of you have a daily re 
port system and some sort of prospect bureau. If you 
have not, you should have. I have a prospect bureat 
in charge of a prospect clerk. Every one of my agents 
turns in his prospects to that clerk. These are kept of 
file and brought up the following morning. Then I keep 
a classified index of policyholders. 1 classify them very 
much as you would find them in a business directory, 
under the heads of wholesale dry goods, groceries, doc- 
tors, lawyers, etc. I find I have about a hundred classi- 
fications. All my men work in harmony, and none is 
allowed to take advantage of any information he may 
have received interfering with another agent’s prospect. 
The point is that we are able to turn almost instantly 
to every policyholder and bring the influence of that 
policyholder to bear on a new client. 7 : 
William C. Johnson, vice-president and general manag 
of the Columbian National Life, and for many years 
prominent member of the New York association, said: ? 
I will give you two thoughts from my personal ex- 
perience about the training of agents. I believe if we 
are going to train agents, we have not merely got to 
train them in the business, but to train some agents out 
of the business. In listening this morning to ef 
dress of President Clark, I noticed that he reec 
mended that steps be taken to drive out of the business 
those men who lie, misrepresent, etc. I trust very much 
that this body, before it adjourns, will take some defi- 
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ite action upon his recommendations not to train un- 
yorthy men in the business, and to turn out of the busi- 
yess men who reflect discredit upon it, 

V. E. Billheimer, of St. Louis, made one of the great 
(matic hits of the day. An orator of remarkable 
\lity, there was hardly a dry eye in the convention hall 
(en he concluded his talk by saying: 

You all remember the Titanic disaster, the story of 
ae Butt; of how John Jacob Astor put his wife, 
ardly more than a bride, into a boat, and then placed 
eside her a woman from the steerage, speaking an alien 
tongue. You remember the story of the brave band 
toys. Well, the message they gave to the world is the 
laessage of our business, “Women and Children First.” 
Ythers who contributed substantial support to the topic 
| ler discussion were Julius Jonas, of Minneapolis; Orville 
\orp, Dallas, Tex.; Bolling Sibley, Memphis, Tenn.; F. H. 
‘ atton, Boston, and C. T. Brockway, Syracuse. 


Charitable and Philanthropic Bequests. 
ihe second topic for discussion at this session was “Util- 
ig Life Insurance for Charitable and Philanthropic Be- 
| sts,’ sub-divided as follows: 
y (a) Educational Institutions. 
(b) Religious Organizations. 
(c) Charities. 

1s the hour was growing late, Mr. Ward announced that 
| time limit for each speaker would be strictly adhered 
{| Excerpts from the principal talks follow: 

L. Brackett BisHop, Chicago.—So far as I have ob- 
2rved, there has never been very much done by the life 
isurance companies for the educational institutions. I 
ist want to tell you of one experiment that has recently 
een tried. One of the agents of the Massachusetts 
{utual has recently insured the entire senior class of 
(Villiams College of Massachusetts as a bequest of the 
|ollege. There were 125 men in the class, and each one 
ok out a $250 twenty-year endowment policy, costing 
jrom $9 to $10. It is likely that out of the 125 policies 
|dout 100 will go through and that will be a contribution 

f $25,000. Dividends will be issued to keep up the pre- 
tiums of anyone who may lapse. All over the country 
| te colleges, and this seems a very practical way to benefit 
dileges. I simply speak of this fact-in the hope that it 
lay contain an idea new and inspiring to you who are 
stening. 





Y. M. C. A. Coup. 

LawrENcE Prippy, New York.—Some years ago I made 
p my mind that something more should be done for the 
/2eretaries of the New York Y. M. C. A.’s than had here- 
| fore been done. I called on several men in connection 
| ith the board to try to persuade them to buy endow- 
tent life insurance for the secretaries. After four or 
ve years’ interval I finally got them to the point of 
linking seriously on the matter. There were 487 men, to 
2 exact, to be called on in reference to the matter. The 
zal was finally consummated, and a commission of seven 
* eight thousand dollars was made out of the project. 

E. A. Woops, Pittsburgh, Pa.——With regard to the 
tilization of life insurance for charity, people thought 
‘at they had heard of every possible scheme projected to 
lcourage bequests. Yet the one of life insurance has 
‘en absolutely unknown to most. Life insurance men 
_}ave been most derelict in putting it before the public. I 
_|ave prepared a little booklet on reasons why life insur- 

ice can be most advantageously used for bequests. We 
jive long since outgrown our own country in the way of 
_|fe insurance, and we are colonizing now. Let me sug- 
(2st this: The very finest people in your community, the 
chest and the most humane, are interested in charity. 
'| very single one wants more money for his charity. You 
mnot do a better service to your community, and you 
_|not in any better way advertise the advantages of life 
Surance, than by showing how life insurance is the best 
ay of helping charity. In the ordinary method of, leay- 
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ing bequests to charitable institutions, there are so many 

strings tied to the bequest that it is practically impossible 

for the institution to realize any real immediate good. 

But life insurance is clean-cut, immediate cash. Life in- 

surance leaves no encumbered bequests. 

CuHartes Jerome Epwarps, New York.—Regarding 
agency system and standard of qualifications of agents, 
the question is not alone how to get the best agents, but 
how to clear up the field of life insurance. Most of us 
know that we have had to encounter many new men who 
are disturbed by criticism, or by what some other agent 
may have advanced in the way of argument or made in 
the way of promises. That is the problem that is most 
disturbing to the new agent. Such an agent cannot con- 
tinue unless someone is willing to keep him at work. 
The question is, whether the general agents will permit 
themselves in the future to put under contract and to ac- 
cept business from men whose reputations in the past 
have not been satisfactory. We want to see less of this 
type in the future. I appreciate the fact that all the re- 
forms in life insurance have been largely the outgrowth 
of agency development on the part of the agents them- 
selves. 

By resolution introduced by Lawrence Priddy, of New 
York, it was resolved that annual banquets should be held on 
the evening of the second day of future conventions. 

Edward A. Woods Offers Prize. 

Vice-President Edward A. Woods offered an award of $25 
in gold for the best selling argument presented in three 
minutes. His offer was unanimously accepted with a vote of 
thanks. 

President Clark announced that Secretary R. E. Ferguson, 
of the Toledo Travelers’ Life Insurance Co., had presented 
the National Association with a cut glass pitcher and six cut 
glass tumblers as a token of cordial good will, to be used at 
the speakers’ table at future conventions. The cut glass 
service was accompanied with a handsome morocco case. 
motion was made and carried unanimously that a vote of 
thanks be tendered Mr. Ferguson in behalf of the associa- 
tion, and that the secretary be authorized to convey these 
sentiments to Mr. Ferguson. 

The executive committee held a meeting just prior to the 
reguiar Thursday morning session of the convention and 
adopted a number of resolutions. Owing to difficulty in 
getting the resolutions typed it was necessary to make a 
slight change in the program. President Clark read a mes- 
sage from the Hon. William H. Taft on “Opportunities 
for Service in the Conservation of Life and Health by Life 
Underwriters.” 

Hon. William H. Taft’s Message. 

The next speaker was President Elmer E. Rittenhouse, 
of Life Extension Institute, whose address was upon this 
subject: “Opportunity for Social Service by Life Under- 
writers in the Field of Life Conservation.” A vote of 
thanks was accorded Mr. Rittenhouse, and the secretary was 
authorized to write a letter of appreciation to Mr. Taft. 
On motion of Millard W. Mack it was unanimously resolved 
to extend a vote of thanks to the Cincinnati Inquirer in 
connection with an editorial which shad appeared in that 
morning’s edition of the paper. 

As the report of the executive committee was not then 
ready, it was decided to defer it until the last matter to 
be taken up at the morning session. At this point, J. Ed- 
ward Meyers presented a resolution to the effect that the 
convention set aside a period not to exceed two hours at its 


next convention to discuss the imminence and danger of 


State insurance, and that the program committee arrange a 
session dealing with the question. This was referred to the 
executive committee, to be reported upon later. 

President Hubert H. Ward took the chair at the request 
of President Clark to conduct a discussion of “Business 
Insurance.” The first speaker was former © President 
Charles W. Scovel, who was given twenty minutes. . Mr. 

(Continued on page 11.) 
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MEN WITH IDEAS. 


In all great movements there are great leaders. Aj 
the National Association of Life Underwriters is ; 
exception to the rule. In all great movements wi 
great leaders there are men who resent the influen 
exerted, and the prominent positions attained by t 
leaders. And the National Association of Life Unde 
writers is no exception to the rule. 


It is because of such circumstances that we occasio 
ally hear in association circles rumors of “Politic; 
“Star Chamber” proceedings, “Slate-making,” e 
There have been instances of where some individu 
perhaps with good intentions, but greatly misinforme 
considered himself as divinely appointed to “bre 
the slate,” and after buzzing around found that the 
was no slate to break. 


Those who have risen to prominence in the wo 
of the National Association have not gained their po 
tion by wire pulling. We are pleased to observe th 
The Western Underwriter had this idea in mind wh 
it said- 

Free expression and opportunity have been given to m 
with ideas. How quickly a man with something of real val 
to contribute to the cause is given his place. It would be he 
to show that anything that is for the good of life insurar 
agents has not been seized upon with avidity. It is a fortun 
thing for the agents that a considerable number of men whe 
services would bring a high figure in any ability market < 
willing to make the life underwriters’ association and its wo 
their hobby. So long as they continue to pursue the cout 
of splendid development, which the association is now follo 
ing, they will not be much criticised for trying to keep t 
organization and management a harmonious and congen 
body capable of doing things. q 

If proof is required as to the proof of these stat 
ments, consider the case of Warren M. Horner: M 
Horner hada big idea well in advance of the time 
became actively identified with the National organiz 
tion. The officers of the National Association invit 
Mr. Horner to explain his proposition, and subs 
quently welcomed him and his plan for Institution 
Advertising. Edward A. Woods had a message 
deliver to the Life Insurance fraternity, to the publ 
and our lawmakers and law-making bodies: the rest 
was an aggressive campaign against Life Insuram 
taxation. It so happens that both gentlemen wou 
be conspicuous figures in the Life Insurance worl 
whether or not they were members of the Nation 
Association. Their prominence in the National bod 
however, is due to the value of their respective prop 
gandas. While using these two cases simply as ¢ 
illustration to our argument, it might be well to co 
gratulate ourselves that we have these two big m¢ 
to give direct attention and supervision to two in 
mense problems. 


Therefore it cannot truly be said that politics 
ters into the work of the association. Always an ¢ 
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‘ort is made at every election to elect officers who are 
sographically located to accomplish the best results. 
it the present time it should be noted that the presi- 
‘ent is located at Atlanta, Ga. One vice-president is 
Pittsburgh ; another vice-president is on the Pacific 
‘oast—Los Angeles; while the third vice-president is 
‘, Canada. The chairman of the Executive Commit- 
‘xe is located at Hartford, while the secretary is at 
')klahoma City, with the hired man of the association 
1 New York and on the job every day of the year. 








| Indeed, the association is one of the most demo- 
rie organizations of which we have knowledge. 
'fembers of the Nominating Committeee are ap- 
jointed by the various delegations; consequently, 
vate-making is practically impossible. It was gener- 
lly understood that no resolution could be consid- 
‘red by the convention unless it had previously been 
|aported upon by the Executive Committee, and the 
uestion was the cause of more or less misunderstand- 
lag at Cincinnati. How this impression ever prevailed 
ven among the officers of the National organization 
annot be answered, but the fact remains that, on mo- 
ion, either without reference or without report from 
he Executive Committee, the convention itself can 
ake up for immediate consideration and action any 
‘usiness except an amendment to the Constitution or 
sy-Laws. 





This in itself is the very essence of democracy, and 
hould prove conclusively that every man has a fair 
hance to state his case at a National convention, and 
/hat no man nor group of men can silence him. 


| 
CLOSE PERSONAL TOUCH. 


Twelve years ago, when the National Association 
ield its annual convention at Cincinnati, the following 
egend was adopted as succinctly expressing the key- 
lote of the association movement: “May we all be 
renefited by the comradeship which comes from meet- 
ng face to face in the right kind of spirit, men with 
vhom we differ—by getting into close personal touch 
vith them and gaining the proper respect for the opin- 


ons and purposes of others whose aims are identical 
v-th ours.” 
















That this sentiment has lost none of its value in 
welve years was attested by the fact that it was 
winted in large letters and displayed on a board at the 
“ear of the speakers’ platform at the recent conven- 
ion in Cincinnati, where it could easily be read by 
*veryone in the hall. A period of twelve years works 
Many changes, but the fundamental principles of the 
National Association are the same to-day as they were 
at its first convention in Boston. 

“We gain nothing,” said Lamb, “by being with such 
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as ourselves: we encourage each other in mediocrity. 
I am always longing to be with men more excellent 
than myself.” Isolation, whether physical, mental or 
spiritual, generally means mediocrity, and often indeed 
it spells degeneracy. 


In taking an inventory of ourselves as efficient men 
of the business world, a fairly accurate rule to follow 
is to deduct for depreciation that which would be 
equivalent to our ratio of personal isolation from our 
fellow men. 


Development of personality demands a judicious ex- 
ercise of our natural gregarious instincts. Fraterniza- 
tion is the most natural thing in the world, and the 
man who gives the lie to this God-given impulse im- 
mediately ceases to expand and develop. 


THE CONVENTION STORY. 
(Continued from page 9.) 


Scovel discussed the subject from three viewpoints—through 
life insurance assets; through the current distribution of 
life insurance funds, and through its specific contracts to a 
particular business concern. 


W. D. Mead, of Seattle, Wash., said in part: 


In speaking of the value of insurance as a business 
asset, let me give as an illustration the case of Charles 
H. Lilly, of the firm of Charles H. Lilly & Co. at 
Seattle, who told me that he took out life insurance, 
first, last and always to build up his credit. In 1886 
he took out a $1,000 policy, and kept on putting his 
profits in those days into insurance. Five years later 
he had $100,000 worth of life insurance. At the time of 
the disrupting of business of a ».rominent concern in 
Seattle, Lilly went to New York in order to raise funds 
with which to take over the business of the dissolved 
concern, and was able, on the strength of the life in- 
surance which he carried, to procure the necessary 
funds. To-day Lilly is the flour king of the Pacific 
Northwest. He carries $550,000 worth of business credit 
insurance. These are the days when Dun and Brad- 
street are watching men engaged in all business and pro- 
fessions, and it behooves us to take care of those con- 
tingencies which may arise in any business. Mr. Lilly 
admits that the success of his business career is due to 
his insurance. 


Edward A. Woods said in part: 


On the question of business insurance it is not alone 
the big corporations need such insurance. How about 
the butcher in the little town, in partnership with his 
son? How about the grocer? The time is coming when 
insurance on the partnership of the smallest firms will 
be just as much expected as insurance on their furniture 
or on their stock. Get your little agents into this game. 
The $1,000 policy is just as necessary for the small con- 
cern as is the big policy. Let us get it out of our heads 
that income insurance is only for the big ones. 

“Business,” said William King, of St. Louis, “is any 
legitimate project carried on for the purpose of deriving 
a profit. Business life insurance is a method of insur- 
ing the results of any project carried on for profit. 
Notice that the definition includes action. Action means 
men. What is every business man working for? Profits 
What are profits? Profits are the difference between 
the cost and selling price. What are the costs? You. 
tell me at once, ‘costs of raw material, cost of manu- 
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facturing, cost of selling, overhead, depreciation.’ De- 

preciation of what? It is a simple matter to charge off 

the depreciation on your machines, your buildings, etc., 
but greatest of all, there is the brain power of your men. 

Must not the value of your men be calculated in any 

system which proposes to gauge exact cost? ‘Why is it 

that so many business men die and leave no estate? 

Why is it that so many men fail? Is it not because 

their goods have been sold for less than cost?” 

Other underwriters who contributed valuable ideas were 
C. \B. Rudd, of Evansville, Ind.; W. E. Bilheimer, St. Louis ; 
J. J. Jackson, Cleveland; J. F. Usher, Cincinnati; Geo. 
Hawkins, Indianapolis; W. A. M. Smith, Portland, Ore.; W 
E. Osborn, Indianapolis; E. G. Simmons, New Orleans. 

President Clark then resumed the chair, and at his sug- 
gestion Hugh M. Willet, chairmah of the executive com- 
mittee, read the supplemental report of that committee. 
The committee reported favorably upon the following reso- 
lutions, all of which were adopted by the corivention: 

(1) Resolved: That it be the sense of this convention 
that each and every delegate regard the requests made 
by our secretary as mandatory. That each delegate con- 
sider himself instructed by this convention to use his 
endeavors to have his particular association follow the 
requests of our secretary, especially on two counts, as 


follows: 

First: That each association shall so arrange the date 
of its annual meeting that it shall be held in either the 
month of January or February. 

Second: That each delegate shall take it upon himself 
to see that the secretary of his own association reports 
each meeting of his association to the Life Association 
News as promptly as is possible, so as to avoid the delay 
mentioned by our National Secretary, and bring each 
association into closer touch with the National body 
through its official organ. 

Offered by Frederick A, Savage, Baltimore. 





(2) CO-OPERATION FOR CHARITABLE PURPOSES. 


WHEREAS, The cost of dependents and delinquents, 
particularly dependent widows, orphans and aged, and 
those delinquents because left destitute at their parents’ 
death, is one of the great problems of modern society, and 

WHEREAS, The prevention of these conditions is far 
better than caring for their consequences—already an 
enormous burden to society; and 

WHEREAS, Both State and private, as well as cor- 
porate, philanthropy and charity are vitally interested 
in every means of diminishing this vast burden on all 
society and.the State; and 

WHEREAS, A notable diminution of property, de- 
pendency and delinquency has occurred since such in- 
stitutions of thrift as life insurance, savings banks and 
building and loan associations have been organized; and 

WHEREAS, Many foreign governments, because of 
the aid ‘to, society and State afforded by life insurance 
encourage it. by. reduced taxation, exemption from all 
taxation, or even compulsory governmental insurance, 
aided by governmental appropriations as in Germany, 
England, Italy, etc.; and 


a 
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WHEREAS, Royal commissions in Great Britain h; 
reported a great decrease in the poverty rate as 8 larg 
due to life insurance; and 

WHEREAS, Actual data showing the effect of { 
institution of life insurance upon this question is } 
as satisfactorily available in this country as it ho 
and 

WHEREAS, The question as to whether the ‘St 
should encourage or compel some form of life insurar 
is openly mooted in this country and in several Sta 
experiments are being made; and 

WHEREAS, Scientific investigation of conditions a 
remedies is in this, as in other matters, necessary 
their intelligent remedy by legislation or otherwise; a 

WHEREAS, It would be of great value were da 
available to show just to what extent life insurance de 
affect dependency, delinquency, illiteracy, vice and crim 
and thus strengthen society and the State. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That, the Natior 
Association of Life Underwriters co-operate with the N 
tional Conference of Charities and Correction, or ai 
other like body, to investigate the relation of life inst 
ance, or the lack of it, to poverty, dependency, deli 
quency, illiteracy, vice and crime. 

That particularly records of orphan asylums, hom 
for widows and aged, and such institutions for depen 
ents be investigated, as to whether they or those wi 
should have provided for them carried life insurance. 

That in the investigation of social workers and pu 
lic institutions some method be devised \of ascertainit 
and placing before the country the data secured as to #1 
effect of life insurance in reducing the number of d 
pendent widows, orphans and aged with all that mean 

Introduced by Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 





(3) RESOLVED: ; 

1. That this Association request the active co-operi 
tion of the life insurance companies and of the Ins 
ance Commissioners of the various States in utterly elin 
inating from the business, for the welfare and protectio 
of the public, the crooked and unworthy agent. = 

2. That recommendation be made to the companie 
and to our members engaged in employing agents, the 
instead of accepting the rosy view, so generally given b 
an applicant for an agency, of his own capacity and th 
value of his business, no new men be employed hereafte 
without definite inquiry as to their character and th 
quality of their business from their last two employers 

8. That when an agent’s employment is terminate 
for cause we recommend the Insurance Commissione 
be requested to at once cancel his license or certifiat 


_ of authority. 


4, That it be suggested to the Insurance commis 
sioners, that no new license be issued to any agen 
already holding a license, or whose license has recent] 
been canceled, without inquiry by the Commissioner 0 
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te company for which the agent was last employed, 
) framed as to clearly disclose whether such agent has 
tiled his net premiums with said company, and con- 
ucted his business honestly and without misrepresenta- 
on. 

RESOLVED: That the Secretary be instructed to send 
\ copy of these (and of the remarks of Mr, Edwards on 
iis subject) to the Insurance Commissioners of the 
‘arious States and the Presidents of the various Ameri- 
‘an Life Insurance companies; and to the Manager of 
‘ye Association of Life Insurance Presidents and the 
resident of the American Life Convention, requesting 
)-operation in this matter. 

RESOLVED: That the Chair appoint a committee of 
iree to confer with the officials of the Insurance Com- 
| issioners’ Convention, the Association of Life Insurance 
\residents and the American Life Convention, and em- 
hasize the importance of concerted steps to eliminate 
‘responsible and undesirable agents so as to increase 
1e efficiency of agency service generally, and protect 
‘he public from the losses incident to the misrepre- 
ntation and depredations of the unworthy. 

Introduced by Chas. Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn. 





| (4) RESOLVED: That hereafter the Publication Com- 
‘ittee shal) consist of three members, as follows: the 
jresident of the National Association and two members 
‘ the Executive Committee, which shall e appointed 
y the President. 

| Introduced by Mr. Henry J. Powell, of Louisville, Ky. 





(5) WHEREAS: The development of practical methods 
jor the conservation of human life is now recognized by 
\fe insurance men everywhere as a pressing vital prob- 
|m. Therefore, be it Resolved: That the National Asso- 
ation of Life Underwriters hereby earnestly endorses 
/1e movement to create a National Department of Health 
| ith a member of the President’s Cabinet at its head, 
ad it is further 

RESOLVED: That all members of Life Underwriters 
ssociations support this and all practical movements 
aving for their object the conservation of human life, 
ad be it further 

RESOLVED: That the Secretary be instructed to for- 
: ard copies of this resolution to the President of the 
|mited States and to all members of both Houses of 

ongress. 
| Introduced by John Dolph. 














(6) AMENDMENTS TO CONSTITUTION. 
| Amend Section 2, of Art. III, on “Membership,” to read 
3 follows: 

“A regular legal reserve company, within the meaning 
|? this’ constitution, is hereby defined to be one that 
| incorporated, operated and supervised under the legal 
serve laws; and which does not by any device of corpo- 
-/ition form seek to avoid accountability or supervision 
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under said laws; does not indulge in any “special con- 
tract” or “stock-with-policy” scheme or other deceitful 
device as inducement to take insurance; does not prac- 
tise extravagance under the cloak of any valuation de- 
vice; does not inflate its assets by the device of ante- 
dating policies of new insurance; and does not in any 
other way depart from the true old-line principle of a 
scientifically adequate reserve consisting of genuine 
assets.” 

(7) Amend Section 1, of Art. III., on ‘Executive 
Council,” by substituting therein the word “Treasurer” 
in place of the word “Secretary.” 

Offered by Chas. W. Scovel, of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





(8) RESOLVED: That the following telegram be sent 
to President Wilson, the Hon. Oscar W. Underwood, 
Chairman Ways and Means Committee of the House of 
Representatives, and Hon, Lawrence Y. Sherman, United 
States Senator from Illinois. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters in con- 
vention assembled representing over one hundred and 
three thousand agents of over a hundred legal reserve life 
insurance companies of all sections and in the name 
of our twenty-five million policyholders, protest vigor- 
ously against the reported proposal to impose a federal 
stamp tax upon our policyholders. We shall do our ut- 
most to arouse them against this additional exaction 
upon America’s thrifty and provident self-taxing citi- 
zens. No European country, even under pressure of 
war, so far as as known, has resorted to taxing life in- 
surance. Why should America at peace increase the 
cost of protecting their families in addition to the pres- 
ent burdensome taxes of forty-eight States? We sub- 
mit that taxes over the legal reserve companies even 
those purely mutual and excluding very properly assess- 
ment and fraternal associations and, therefore, increas- 
ing the cost to the thrifty millions of policyholders upon 
whom this additional tax must surely fall is unjustified 
and indefensible. We earnestly request that at a time 
when the decreased cost of living is demanded so vital an 
agency of thrift and preventive of dependency as life 
insurance will not be increased in cost, especially by 
congress that wisely struck from the Income Tax bill 
the provisions taxing life insurance. This government 
has already the discreditable distinction of being the only 
one in the world to tax life policyholders. Surely the 
present Congress will not increase this burden. 

Offered by F. E. McMullen, of Los Angeles. 





(9) RESOLVED: That the following telegram be sent 
to Mr. James R. Young, Chairman of the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, Asheville, N. C. 

Will not your convention join us in urging Congress 
to omit life insurance policyholders from proposed stamp 
tax, especially as it discriminates against legal reserve 
companies by not applying to fraternal and assessment 
associations, 
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WHEREAS, When the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, at its Toronto convention, in 1907, for the 
first time declared a standard of membership and made 
it such as to exclude the representatives of companies 
whose unsound and vicious practises are hurtful alike to 
the business and the public, it declared at the same time 
its welcome for the representatives of all sound and regu- 
lar companies, old and new, large and small, wherever 
located. 

RESOLVED, This convention reaffirms that welcome 
and suggests that all the local associations will 
find it desirable, as so many have, to increase their 
membership among the agents of the sound young com- 
panies that measure up to the requirements of the Na- 
tional Constitution as now amended. 

Introduced by Charles W. Scovel. 


There was some brief discussions to the advisability of 
substituting the treasurer for the secretary as a member of 
the executive committee, but as President Clark explained 
that the office of secretary was in a sense honorary, and that 
the clerical work of that office was performed by the cor- 
responding secretary; also, that the extent of the association's 
activity depended in a large measure upon the condition of 
the treasury, all objections were withdrawn. 

At this point, ‘Charles. W. Scovel called the attention of 
the chair to the fact that he had been in error in his state- 
ment made at the previous session, and that according to 
Article 2 of the By-Laws of the National Association, the 
convention may on motion, either without reference to the 
executive committee, or without report thereon, take up for 
immediate consideration and acceptance, practically any busi- 
ness except an amendment to the constitution or by-laws. 
This settled a previous controversy on the subject, and J. 
Edward Meyers re-introduced the following resolution, 
which had been the cause of considerable misunderstanding: 


WHEREAS: Legislators in several States in the past 
have shown an inclination towards enacting laws leading 
to the establishment of state insurance and, 

WHEREAS: Such laws show a tendency toward legis- 
lative radicalism that would ill serve either the insur- 
ing public in all lines or the public at large, and, 

WHEREAS: Those engaged in the business, namely, 
the agents, as well as the companies themselves would 
be the best fitted to co-operate with any legislation that 
may be enacted. 

THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED: That we urge the 
Program Committee to set aside sufficient time, not to 
exceed two hours, during the next Convention for the 
consideration of this question. 

AND BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED: That we urge 
the “Topics Committee” to call the attention of the 
various associations to give this subject their consid- 
eration, discuss the matter with those interested in pub- 
lic affairs, as well as legislators, so that they may re- 
port to the National Convention at its next meeting, 
their findings and recommendations. 


It is further suggested that the “Topics Committee” 
call the attention of the various associations of the 
National Association to the importance that this ques- 
tion will have on the future work of the insurance call- 
ing, both in the nature of its compensation, as well as 
its existence. . ; 
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The resolution was adopted. ‘ 


At the afternoon session it was found necessary to sh 
about to a slight degree the order of business. Clarence 
Miller, of the Boston association was the first speaker, a 
read a paper on ‘“‘New England ‘Congress of Life Underwr 
ers’ Association,” which was ‘held on April 27, 1914, at , 
Parker House, in Boston, with an attendance of appro: 
mately 250. 


World’s Insurance Congress. 


President Clark then calied upon George A. Rathbun, 
the Los Angeles association, for a ten-minute report up 
“The World’s Insurance Congress.” Mr. Rathbun is the < 
ficial delegate from the National Association to the Natiot 
Council of The World’s Insurance Congress. He traced { 
movement back to four years ago, when William L. Hai 
away, of San Francisco, conceived the idea, stating that t 
congress had now grown until it was truly representative 
all branches of the underwriting profession. Mr. Rathb 
said that fifty-nine national and semi-national associations h 
appointed their representatives to the executive council. 
concluding the paper, the speaker extended an invitation 
the convention for the 1915 meeting, and gave a great ma 
reasons why San Francisco should be selected. 


President Clark then read a telegram from William 
Hathaway, commissioner of the world’s insurance congre 
suggesting that something be done to correct the impressi 
that the National Association does not favor the idea, \ 
Clark explained that it seemed to be the consensus of opini 
that there was no objection whatever to the World’s Inst 
ance Congress, and that the question which had been rais 
was in connection with the members of the various lox 
bodies affiliating with fire, life, accident and casualty agen 
Whereas, the interest of both might overlap in an occasior 
case, he was under the impression that local associatio 
should continue along the lines laid down by the constit 
tion of the national body. 


I. A. Nadeau, of Seattle, Wash., was scheduled to deliy 
a ten-minute report on the Northwest insurance congre: 
but as that gentleman had been detained, Guy Withe 
(Seattle), served most acceptably as his proxy. Mr. Withe 
made a most favorable impression upon his audience, and t 


talk was frequently interrupted with applause. In conelusic 
he said: 


Northwest Insurance Congress. 


Cold rules and regulations—laws however wisely en- 
acted and however rigidly enforced—will never make in- 
surance men behave—will never drive out the rebater, 
the twister, the crook or bring into usefulness in the or- 
ganization the half-baked agent or the manager with ice 
water in his circulation, but this spirit get hold of all 
of them worth while and compels co-operation in the di- 
rection desired. 


I need not tell you of the unifying power of a great 
common work, but I have a little story to tell you. Whea 
you and I work together it adds to your enthusiasm, 
mine and that of every other one who co-operates with 
us and somehow or other every fellow in the work, in- 
stead of losing by giving of his spirit, gains the multi- 
plied value of the combined enthusiasm. I cannot quote 
poetry as some men have done so eloquently in this meet- 
ing, but I can quote Scripture, and I shall close with a 
verse from the great psychologist who was probably the 
best life insurance agent ever spoiled to make a preacher 
—St. Paul—who said: “The letter killeth, but the spirit 
maketh alive.’ " 


President Clark then called upon Miss Sarah France 
Jones, of Chicago, for a five minute talk on “Women’s Wot 
in Life Insurance.” Miss Jones briefly outlined what in ht 
opinion women could accomplish as life insurance solicitor 
She elaborated upon the idea of social service, and declare 
that the ideal work for women solicitors is to take the gre: 
message of Life Insurance to their sisters, 
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Next in order came the supplementary report of Warren 
4. Horner, chairman of the Committee on Education and 
“onservation. Mr. Horner upon ascending the platform de- 
fared that he would not attempt to make a formal address, 
‘ut just desired to have a heart-to-heart talk with the dele- 
jates. Reports received from local associations were en- 
Jouraging, but in such condition that he was unable to deter- 
ine accurately the amount which had been contributed, al- 
hough it was quite probable the sum was at least $22,000. 
\fe earnestly urged delegates to go home and endeavor to 
|timulate interest in the project and to secure contributions 
‘> the fund. 
| Trophy Awards. 

|, President Clark then announced the winners of the Edwards 
Tembership Trophy, the Whittington Delegates’ Trophy and 
he Waite Attendance Trophy; the Edwards Trophy was 
warded to the Oregon association, and was received by 
Tubert H. Ward; the Whittington Trophy went to (Oh, 3a. 
Vilson, of the Oklahoma association, and the Waite Trophy 
yas won by the New England Women’s Association. As 
jere was no representative of the New England Women’s 
Association present, the trophy was handed to Ashland F. 
tarter, of the Boston association. 

For years past the period devoted to the selection of the 
lace for holding the next convention has always been char- 
\cterized by more or less wild oratory and excitement; no 
pposition, however, developed to the invitation from the 
‘an Francisco association. The delegates from this associa- 
‘on assembled in the-rear of the hall and marched to the 
latform with banners, placards, streamers, California poppies 
‘nd other paraphernalia. R. L. Stephenson extended the in- 
itation on behalf of the association, The invitation was 
apported by a speech from Frank E, McMullen, and a tele- 
ram from Mayor Rolf, of San Francisco, and an amusing 
ik from Will G. Taffinder. Chas. Jerome Edwards moved 
yat it was the sense of the convention that the 1915 con- 
ention be held at San Francisco. The motion carried unani- 
iously. 








Report of Nominating Committee. 
| The report of the nominating committee was as follows: 

President, Hugh M. Willet, Penn Mutual Life, At- 
lanta, Ga. 

Vice-president, 
Pittsburgh. 

Vice-president, J. N. Russell, Jr., Pacific Mutual Life, 
Los Angeles. 

Vice-president, A. J. Meiklejohn, Toronto, Ont. 

Secretary, J. Henry Johnson, National Life of Vermont, 
Oklahoma City. 

Treasurer, H. 
York, Detroit. 

Chairman of the executive committee, Lee C. Robens, 
New England Mutual Life, Hartford, Conn. 

Members of executive committee, with terms to expire 
1917: Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va.; Wm. M. 
Furey, Pittsburgh; C. C. Dabney, Nashville; Wilson Wil- 
liams, New Orleans; John A. Tory, Toronto; M. M. Mat- 
tison, Anderson, S. C.; H. D. Neely, Omaha, Neb.; Chas. 
-W, Orr, Ft. Wayne, Ind.; Charles B. Palmer, Wilming- 
ton, Del.; Irving J. Muma, Los Angeles; George W. 
‘Farley, Toledo; Ira Mapes. Kansas City; Lu tani. aN: 
. Brown, Birmingham, Ala.; Frank B. Parker, Topeka; 
Oscar Palmour, Atlanta; D. R. Midyette, Richmond; W. 
~H. Harrison, Louisville. 

John Dolph moved that the nominations be closed, and 
je Secretary was instructed to cast a ballot for the election 
lf the entire list as presented by the nominating committee. 
‘he new officers were ihen installed, and briefly acknowl- 
ged the honor which had been conferred upon them. 

_ Several informal resolutions of appreciation were pro- 
osed and adopted. One was a vote of thanks to Millard 
¥. Mack and John L. Shuff, of the Cincinnati association ; 
nother expressing appreciation to the Hotel Gibson for the 
xcellent accommodations and service rendered. The third 


Edward A. Woods, Equitable Life, 


Wibirt Spence, Mutual Life of New 
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was a vote of thanks to the president and officers, and Chas. 
W. Scovel proposed similar recognition to the members of 
the committee of award of the prize essay contest—Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Dr. S. S. Huebner and J. S. Drewry. 
The last expression of good-will was in relation to the in- 
surance press and the local press. On motion the conven- 
tion then adjourned. 

Immediately following adjournment there was a meeting 
of the executive committee. Lee C. Robens, of Hartford, 
Conn., was elected chairman. For two-year terms on the 
executive council the following names were proposed and 
elected: Ernest J. Clark and Herbert R. Lewis. The pub- 
lication committee appointed was ‘Chas. Jerome Edwards, 
Ernest J. Clark and Hugh M. Willet. 

The Banquet. 

The annual banquet was, as usual, the crowning feature 
of the convention; it was held in the ballroom of the Hotel 
Gibson, and so far as arrangements and service were con- 
cerned, left nothing to be desired. Mrs. Elsa Marshall Cox, 
daughter of Vice-President E. P. Marshall, of the Union 
Central Life, was the vocalist of the occasion, and rendered 
several solos most beautifully. Walter L. Tougas, of Bos- 
ton, performed a cabaret stunt by conducting a chorus in 
an old French song, “‘Alouette, Gentille Alouette.” Mr. 
Tougas and his song were much in evidence throughout 
the social features of the convention, and the innovation 
proved most acceptable. Cincinnati’s popular cartoonist, 
who is known under the nom de plume of “Old Man Grump,” 
furnished more than a little amusement by drawing car- 
toors of the prominent members of the association, while 
an orchestra furnished music during the banquet and dur- 
ing the dance which followed the banquet. At the speakers’ 
table were seated the following: Retiring President E. J. 
Clark, President-elect Hugh M. Willet, former Governor 
Judson ‘Harmon, of Ohio; Rabbi Davidson Philipson, pas- 
tor of the Rockdale Temple, Cincinnati; Jesse R. Clark, 
president of the Union Central; Edward A. ‘Woods, vice- 
president of the Nationa! Association; John Newton Rus- 
sell, vice-president of the National Association; A. J. Meik- 
lejohn, vice-president of the National Association; John L. 
Shuff; Rev. R. E. Elmore, pastor of the Walnut Hills Chris- 
tian Church; H. Wibirt Spence, treasurer of the National 
Asseciation; J. Henry Johnson, secretary of the National 
Association; Everett M. Ensign, corresponding secretary 
of the National Association. Rabbi Philipson delivered the 
invocation. The first speaker scheduled for the post-prandial 
exercises was the Honorable Stanley E. Bowdle, member of 
Congress. Mr. Bowdle was unavoidably detained, and John 
L. Shuff read a portion of that gentleman’s address. It is 
quite needless to say that Mr. Shuff interpolated consid- 
erable of his own particular brand of humor, which in all 
cases brought forth much applause. 

Agreeable Disappointments. 

As a second disappointment, which failed to be disap- 
pointing, a telegram was received at a late hour stating that 
Governor James M. Cox, of Ohio, would be unable to be 
present. However, former Governor Judson Harmon, of 
Ohio, had been impressed into service, and his address was 
listened to with marked attention, and its conclusion was 
acknowledged with great applause. President-elect Hugh 
M. Willet spoke briefly, giving an outline of the proposed 
work of the National Association during his administration. 





Report of Registration Committee. 
The report of the registration committee, which was an- 
nounced at the last session of the convention by President 
Clark, was as follows: 


Dele sates 8 cja.c> . 2 ceased denver cic aetaires 286 
A lternates. a os... s+ Seon Suita ne 80 
Association members other than above......... 143 
Guests, home office officials and press........... 74 
Vet ee I eS Ror r nk hea cat bo Geine 145 

728 
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PROPOSED STAMP TAX ON LIFE INSURANCE. 
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As per Bill reported to House, Sept. 21, 1914 


TRANSACTION 


If $100 is put into— 
Real Estate (50c. per $500) 
Bonds or Stocks 
Loan on Promissory Note 
Loan on Mortgage 
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LIFE INSURANCE: at 8c. per $100 of policy, Tax on $100 of premium 


(by average of all new premiums in 1913) 


Worse yet, Tax thus levied falls heaviest on the low-premium 


policies; for example: 


20 year endowment, age 35, tax on $100 of premium 
ORDINARY LIFE xs “e “ “6 “ 
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Also heaviest on the young ages; for example: 


Ordinary Life, Age 50; Tax on $100 of premium 


SB: ‘* Age 25; 
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On Industrial policies, at 10c. a week (all ages), the rate of 4c. 


makes Tax on $100 of premiums ..................0.0.005. 


“Moreover,” says Charles W. Scovel, chairman of the Press 
Committee, in a recent announcement, “the transactions of 
over thirty millions of policyholders, old and new, will pay 
a very large part of the general stamp taxes proposed—e. g., 
on bankchecks and drafts, money orders, notes and pro- 
tests, bonds, mortgages, loan papers, assignments, proxies, 
certificates, indemnity bonds, express and freight receipts, 
telegraph and telephone messages, etc., etc. No objection is 
made in the name of Life Insurance to these general taxes, 
although probably no other class of transaction will run against 
a revenue stamp at so many points and to so large a total. 

“The special policy tax above tabulated, absurdly discrimi- 
nating against Life Insurance among all other transactions, and 
with its topsy-turvy burden falling heaviest on just and wrong 
policies and ages—this is objected to, and strongly. The forty- 
eight States already impose upon policyholders, in addition to 
all usual property taxes, over $13,000,000 of a special tax- 
penalty for carrying Life Insurance, a special tax that is ut- 
terly indefensible on any ground of public welfare. Other 
countries favor and even subsidize Life Insurance instead of 
taxing it. And now Uncle Sam is nudged by the House Com- 
mittee to step in and increase that indefensible burden by 
$2,150,000, adding over sixteen per cent. to it! 

“All of this big increase is to be heaped on the new insur- 
ance, over and above its full share of existing taxes, thus mul- 
tiplying its burden out of all Proportion. And yet it is really 
worse public policy to penalize a man’s life insurance at the 
start than later on. State laws would presumably make the 
tax a charge against new insurance alone, and it would doubt- 
less be collected directly from each applicant in addition to 
the regular premium. 

“Even if this tax should be found to be chargeable to the 
general funds, it would none the less fall on the policyhold- 
ers themselves. During 1913 the 260 companies, while re- 
ceiving, in round figures, 715 millions in premiums, paid to 
policyholders 470 millions and laid away for them 249 millions 
more—thus saving for them an excess of over $4,000,000 out 
of the interest earnings, after paying all expenses and the $13,- 


000,000 of present taxes. The additional tax proposed woul 
if so charged, simply cut down by more than one-half thi 
excess saved to policyholders by good management. 

“Why penalize policyholders, new or old, already overtaxe 
by the States as in no other country? Why tax every $10 
put into Life Insurance many times more heavily than if pu 
anywhere else? Why commit the absurdity of taxing the fac 
of the policy, regardless of premium or age? This look 
rather less sensible than it would be to tax all real estate s 
much per front foot, regardless of value or depth, and mak 
the small strip of truck garden pay twice as much as the Wal 
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Street skyscraper.” i ‘ef 


SOCIAL FEATURES OF THE CONVENTION. q 
Arrangements Worked in Perfectly with Business Ses 
sions—Hospitality of Cincinnati Association Left 
Nothing to Be Desired. 


Cincinnati Association of Life Underwriters—Thy name 
Hospitality. Every delegate, alternate or guest who attend d 
the convention will remember the Cincinnati convention as 
one which surpassed all others for its elaborate social fea 
tures. Everything, however, had been so arranged that none 
of the entertainment interfered with the regular business 
sessions of the convention. a 

To begin with, there was a system of registration which 
was ideal. It was the same system as was adopted at the 
Atlantic City convention, but greatly improved upon, and . 
werked out to perfection. The registration committee wa 
located on the mezzanine. floor of the Hotel Gibson, where a 
room had been specially set aside for that purpose. The com: 
mittee was remarkably efficient and courteous and consisted 
of the following members of the Cincinnati association: — 

W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., chairman; B. W. Bassford, Ed- 

ward Bernard, Isaac Bloom, C. J. Cohen, H. W- 

Hutchins, E. W. Jewell, Jr., J. W. Mackelfresh, H. L. 

Shepard, L. B. Simrall, Victor Trounstine, J. F. Ushe 

and Louis Wirth. Ch 
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After registering, each delegate, alternate and guest was 
presented with a badge, a program of the meeting, a booklet 
of detachable tickets admitting the holder to the various 
social functions of the gathering and to various other semi- 
public institutions of the city. A souvenir was also given to 
each delegate and was in the form of a piece of Rookwood 
pottery, which was equally adaptable to men or women, as in 
the former case it could be used as an ash tray and in the 
latter as a pin tray. 


The Union Central Life tendered a luncheon to the mem- 
bers of the executive committee and other invited guests in 
the library of its home office building at noon Monday, Sept. 
14. In the evening all members of the National Association 
who were in Cincinnati at that time were invited to inspect 
its home office building, where every employe was at his or 
her respective station. After this a buffet lunch was served 
on the 15th floor of the building. Many of those who were 
present on this occasion visited the Chamber of Commerce 
in the same building to attend the iecture and a series of 
stereopticon views by Garner Curran, deputy to Commis- 
sioner William L. Hathaway, of the World’s Insurance Con- 
gress. 


In the evening of Tuesday, Sept. 15, a reception and ball 
was held at the Hotel Sinton. This affair was under the 
direction of John L. Shuff and E. R. Ferguson, and the 
floor committee consisted of J. S. Drewry, S. P. Ellis, C. J. 
Iredell, William G. Oehmig and F. H. Spreitman. Dancing 
was the principal amusement and nearly everyone partici- 
pated. A delightful buffet luncheon was served. 


The boat ride in the evening of the second day of the 
convention, Wednesday, Sept. 16, on the Island Queen, which 
is the largest pleasure craft on the Ohio River, was one of 
the most enjoyable features of the convention. The Jsland 
Queen departed from its dock at the foot of Broadway at 
6 o'clock and landed the party at 10 p. m. Refreshments 
were served and there was ample opportunity for dancing. 
The committee in charge of this affair was: W. A. R. 
Bruehl and J. W. Kirgan, representing the general conven- 
tion committee; F, H. Anderson, J. D. Burgess, Mark Davis, 
George O. Dieterly, A. F. Levi, Noah Morgan, Robert B. 
Palmer, H. T. Saunders, W. H. Sturtevant, Samuel W. 
Sturm, J. E. Taylor, Franklin J. White and H. K. Wisehart. 





FORMER NATIONAL PRESIDENT CHARLES W. 
SCOVEL EXPLAINS IMPORTANT RESOLUTION. 


One of the Principal Features of Convention Proceedings 
Did Not Receive the Attention It Deserved—Matter 
Elucidated and Wide Publicity Requested. 


When the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
at its Toronto convention in 1907, for the first time de- 
clared a standard of membership and made it such as to 
exclude the representatives of companies whose unsound 
and vicious practices are hurtful alike to the business 
and the public, it declared at the same time its welcome 
for the representatives of all sound and regular compan- 
ies, old and new, large and small, wherever located. 

This convention reaffirms that welcome and suggests 
that all local associations will find it desirable, as so 
many have, to increase their membership among the 
agents of the sound young companies that measure up 
to the requirements of the national constitution as now 
amended. 

By some mischance, the foregoing resolution has missed 


the wide publicity given to the constitutional amendment that 
was, with it, unanimously adopted by the executive committee 
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and convention. I feel called upon, as chairman of the pres 
committee, to apologize; and as the mover of both actions, te 
explain. Particularly, since I have already had word of some 


misunderstanding as to the amendment, the very thing this 
accompanying resolution was meant to prevent. d 


The amendment was drawn at the president’s request after 
correspondence with the council simply to correct an obscure 
phrase that had brought the question up, and at the same 
time to make this membership standard fully conform to the 
original declaration of 1907. The amendment adds nothing 
new. It specifically condemns four kinds of wrongful prac- 
tices—among them the misuse of any kind of valuation 
(though lawful in form) as a “device” or “cloak” under which 
to. “practice extravagance.” It does not condemn, nor is it 
aimed at, any lawful valuation method as such. 

The whole subject was thoroughly thrashed out at Toronto, 
and the wise conclusion then reached (by unanimous vote, 
if I remember rightly) remains wholly unchanged in both 
letter and spirit, except that the welcome for the agents 
of the sound young companies has been growing warmer and 
more general, as shown by the resolution itself. 

(Signed) CHARLES W. ScovEL. 

Pittsburgh, September 23, 1914. 


THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE. 


Address of Lawrence Y. Sherman, United States Senator 

from Illinois—The Line Between Self-support and — 

Charity Outlined and Many Reasons Given 
Why Life Insurance Should Not Be Taxed. 


There is a sharply drawn line between self-support and 
charity. One is creative, the other is exhaustive and if not 
supplied by the former destroys its source of supply. One 
develops, the other merely sustains. Self-support arouses al 
the better faculties. It includes in its terms all dependent on 
the economic unit. Every incentive ought to be given, and 
every burden to self-support removed wherever possible. 
Charity ought always be reduced to a minimum. The more 
self-support is hindered the more charity must relieve where 
individual effort fails. Neither universal charity nor a uni- 
versal distribution of property will solve the problem of self- 
support. Both utterly fail to respond to the normal indus 
trious person during the span of his productive years. Self 
support does not take heed merely of productive years. In- 
fancy, age, disability and misfortune hedge about every stage 
of human life. Mere thrift alone, the sturdy frugality that 
limits outgo until the income leaves a surplus is not a certain 
protection to the family. Such productive effort is perpetually 
subject to the destructive vicissitudes of life. ; 

Modern life insurance protects the whole scope of man’ 
economic obligations by substituting a contract that exter 
his productive period by eliminating the hazard of death. 
certainty of a secured contract is substituted for the wi 
tainty of an uncovered future. It adds to thrift a guaran 


















have been accomplished.. The risk is distributed throug 
given periods and great numbers. The cost is so divided the 
present payments are within reach of all. The certainty © 
the responsible life insurance contract is pitted against f 
certainty of death or the risks of misfortune that surrouf 
the average man. 

I am informed that the average life insurance policy 1 
about $2,000. The American nation has over 20,000,000 | 
homes. The ideal state for all of them is self-support. If t 
average life insurance policy could be increased in amount af 
diminished in annual cost it would be a great benefit. 


property may thereby capitalize his future earnings. Ff 
builds up a barrier against uncertainty. He creates a sinking 
fund against possible misfortune and the certanty of deat 
He does so by joining with the ability and resources of ¢ 
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$50,000,000 





And now holds in Admitted Assets over 
$29,000,000 


a total of 


$101.30 for every $100 in Premiums Received 


Its gain in Insurance in Force during the past ten years is 67.64%; 
its gain to Insurance Written in 1913 is 40.2%; its ratio of Actual to 
Expected Mortality during 1913 is 62.25%; its Surplus Earnings to 
Premiums since 1860 is 15.01%, and in 1913 15.41%; since 1860 the 
Dividends Paid to Policyholders amount to 12.29% of the premiums 
received, and in 1913 13.48%. 
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great multitude of others who are inspired by a like purpose. 
[t is the mutual contract of experience and prudent reflection. 
It was not devised by the careless and improvident. Human 
earning capacity is underwritten at its present cash value cov- 
ered by averages of death, cost of conducting the business 
and interest rates on fixed ‘investments. The present life in- 
surance policy is one of the greatest triumphs of financial 
wisdom and business acumen in modern life. 

It is a sacrifice, for in most instances the man receives no 
direct pecuniary benefit. He acts for others who may not be 
able to act for themselves. If this sound belief leads him 
to secure his family and sacrifice present ease to create self- 
support and relieve society of the contingent burden, why 
should not government promote instead of penalize life in- 
surance? General society exercises its powers and influence 
through the agency of civil government. Therefore civil gov- 
ernment ought to encourage a contract that provides financial 
stability for the head of a family equal to the present pecu- 
niary value of a prolonged and certain life. 

Criticism Has Ceased, 

Whatever just cause of criticism has been made in the past 
of the management of life insurance has now ceased. Laws 
now regulate every necessary operation resulting in the policy- 
holder’s contract and its safety and certainty. Life insurance 
now is one of the most powerful agencies of civilized society 
known to combat poverty and want, to create self-support 
and thrift and lighten the rapidly increasing heavy burdens 
of public and private charity now resting on the purse of 
the taxpayer and the philanthropist. It is an active ally of 
school, church and state and every legitimate business in 
diminishing poverty, misfortune, neglect and failure. It be- 
comes an economic antidote for want. What a vast measure 
of self-respect is preserved or created by encouraging self- 
support rather than charity support! As a fiscal agency to 
advance great public undertakings by providing a purchaser 
for their securities insurance companies are among the best 
known. The immense financial value to the public of these 
great accumulations invested to sustain the life insurance con- 
tract need not, however, be considered. 

No Objection to Property Tax. 

The universal basis of taxation on which most agree is the 
assessed value of property, so that each pays according to 
what he has. No life insurance company objects to its 
property tax. That tax is part of the cost of conducting 
its business. As the costs of operation increase the cost of 
insurance increases. Every cost item is eventually loaded on 
the premium. The tendency to increase the burdens imposed 
on the business of life insurance ought to be checked. A 
large proportion ought to be entirely removed. When excise 
or occupation taxes, license fees or any source of revenue is 
sought, the life companies have been among the first singled 
out to carry the cost of government by the 48 States. The 
burdens so imposed are in the last analysis borne by the 
policyholder. The policyholders of the United States nar- 
rowly escaped an unreasonable and burdensome levy in the 
new income tax law which became operative Oct. 3, 1913. 
Those concerned remember the difficulty of impressing upon 
the members of Congress the basic truth that further exac- 
tions would fall upon the policyholder. 

The deductions allowed in assessing income tax ought to 
include the amount paid for life insurance to a reasonable 
maximum percentage of income. The absurdity now exists 
of allowing the head of a family to insure a machine or an 
animal necessary to carry on his occupation and deduct the 
premium from his income, while the insurance premium on 
the life of the man who runs the business and upon whose 
success it depends entirely is denied any such deduction. 

Insurance cannot now be made interstate business and sub- 
ject to uniform regulation by an act of Congress. Every 
life insurance company is now subject to the regu- 
lation of the 48 States. Each State is at liberty 
o treat every company incorporated under its local 
laws as a foreign corporation. Nothing short of an amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution will vest in Congress power 










to regulate insurance. Many millions of policyholders 
your constituents. Most of them are voters. Those directly 
and indirectly concerned are powerful in numbers and in- 
fluence. Why should not such voters unite in proper self- 
defense? The fraternal companies are rightfully exempt 
from most of the foregoing burdens. No legislature nor 
politician would venture to Propose additional charges to 
them. The old line companies enjoy no such immunity. Even 
those doing a purely mutual business are not exempt. So far 
as it affects the policyholders, both stand upon the same — 
footing, viz.: an increase of taxes is at last charged on the 
premium and paid by the policyholder. Every agitator and 
demagogue has attacked and some well-meaning but mis- — 
guided public officials have regarded them as fit enterprises 
for discrimination and unjust taxation. There is one certain — 
method to meet it. It is the union of voters who pay pre- 
miums to your companies. Without them your companies — 
could not exist. ‘Without the companies those voting policy- 
holders could not procure life insurance. It is the union of — 
numbers, with their multiplied paying powers, with the busi- 
ness ability and detailed knowledge of life insurance possessed’ 
by others, that creates the business. Mutual defense against — 
future unfriendly legislation is as meritorious as the modern ~ 
protection given by the policies you issue. Let your policy- 
holders understand that every tax imposed increases their © 
premiums. Let them insist that any payment beyond a prop- — 
erty tax, except that covering the actual cost of superviaas | 
and inspection, is unjust. Let their concentrated power be 
brought legitimately to bear upon the political susceptibility © 
of those who aspire to public life. Let this be done to the 
end that State legislatures and Congress may not increase 
the cost of insurance under the short-sighted policy of raising 
further revenues in excess of property tax from life in- 
surance. To the diffusion of this information each agent 
and officer of your companies may properly lend himself. } 
Discrimination and Reprisals. | 
Any tax upon the business done in one State becomes @ 
cost element in the premium collected in all other States. 
The legislature of one State therefore becomes national in 
its necessary effect. If one State taxes life insurance done 
within its borders by foreign companies and another does 
not, the citizens of the latter State thereby are taxed by the 
former State. This becomes a direct incentive to a State — 
collecting nothing or a low revenue from foreign companies 
to lay a tax or increase their exactions so that it may receive 
its share of the taxes. This has led in some instances to dis- 
criminations and reprisals. It has imposed the most embar- 
rassing variety of laws upon life insurance companies. 
United States possesses that uniformity of climate, race, | 
pations and sanitary conditions that the cost of life inscae 
is uniform and national and not accidental or local. | 
preservative element in the problem of self-support it is na- 
tional. As an ally in warring against the evil of poverty 
want it is national. The regulations under which life ins 
ance business is done ought to be national and not 1 
It has risen to the dignity, importance and power of a 
tional undertaking. It totals, measured by money alone, mor: 
than the transportation lines of the United States. No single 
line of human effort reaches so generally every walk and 
condition of life. Not a bushel of corn can be turned into 
distilled liquor without the regulation of Congress. Not < 
cigar can be rolled and sold without the watchful eye of the 
Government. Still the hundreds of millions of inves ts 










tailed are without a single regulation of the Government of 
the United States. It is proper now to institute a movement 
to so amend the Federal Constitution as to give Congress 
such power. Let it be done intelligently and in the name 
of justice. A united effort will succeed. Temporary defeat 
must not discourage, but serve as the motive for future in- 
creased effort. For whatever I may be worth in private or 
in public life I am a volunteer in behalf of this cause. 


| 
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The Part Time Agent! 











| Commission plan adopted by the Boston Board 
| of FIRE Underwriters. 


(Published in ‘‘The Standard”’ June Ist, 1914). ; 


No person is to be considered as qualified to be a District, 
Metropolitan or Suburban Agent who does not hold himself 
out as an insurance agent and carry on business in good faith 
| as such, it being the purpose to qualify only those whose busi- 
| ness is solely insurance or real estate. By real estate is meant 
op aan it being especially for the purpose of this 
rule that persons engaged in the following occupations, either 
| as principals, agents or employes, are not entitled to and shall 
| not be qualified: 


Stock, bond, note, specie, steamship and customs house 
brokers; building and other contractors, coal dealers, clerks 
of court, employes of the United States Government, of the 
Commonwealth, county, city or town, lawyers; printers and 
publishers, persons engaged in the banking, mercantile, mer- 
chandise or manufacturing business, storage warehouse offi- 
cials; professional trustees or administrators, and those en- 
gaged in business similar to any of the above mentioned classes. 





Why not approach this in Life Insurance? 











PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


of Hartford, Conn. 
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LIFE INSURANCE EDUCATION. 


Address of Dr. S. S. Huebner, Professor of Insurance and 
Commerce, Wharton Schocl of Finance and Com- 
merce, University of Pennsylvania. 

Prominent Authority on Subject Involved Declares That No Human 
Agency So Universally Needed Is So Little Understood—Solution 
of Problem to Be Found in a_ Comprehensive System of 
Non-Partisan Education, 

Life insurance, because of its complexity, is probably, of all 
business subjects, the most academic in character. Yet edu- 
cation in this field has, until recently at least, been limited 
almost wholly to those who are engaged in its various de- 
partments. The general public for whom life insurance 
really exists has been largely overlooked. The result has 
been that the institution not only suffers from unwise legis- 
lation, but the general public manifests only a faint interest in 
its great mission and seems to show a spirit of indifference 
to its success and a distrust of its methods. Probably no 
human agency so universally needed is so little understood. 
It will be conceded that it is high time that a proper public 
opinion should be developed and that many of the views 
now prevailing should be changed. The only way to do 
this, I believe, is through a comprehensive system of non- 
partisan education, which in the course of time will grad- 
ually mould the thought of the masses. I have examined the 
outline of the broad scheme of education undertaken by this 
association and am in full sympathy with its form and pur- 
pose. I may add that, as a teacher of the subject, | am happy 
to know that the necessity of life insurance education is so 
thoroughly recognized, and to see a comprehensive plan 
evolved out of the minds of men who are identified with the 

business as practical salesmen. 


Two Lines of Thought. 

A discussion of life insurance education naturally involves 
two lines of thought, viz. the subject-matter to be taught 
and the method of teaching. In discussing these subjects I 
shall not dwell upon education along actuarial and other 
specialized lines. This phase of the subject will take care of 
itself. The thing with which we are all most vitally concerned 
is the spread of a knowledge of the nature and usefulness of 
life insurance among the rank and file of this nation’s great 
population. From the viewpoint of the general public, there- 
fore, I shall undertake (1) to outline in general the subject- 
matter that should be emphasized in a comprehensive plan of 
life insurance education, and, following this, (2) to discuss 
the subject more in detail with reference to its special applica- 
tion to the policyholder, the legislator, the beneficiary and 
the agent. 


Subject Matter to Be Emphasized. 

While opinions no doubt differ on a subject of this kind, 
I believe that there are six main lines of thought that should 
be emphasized through every available channel of education. 
These lines of thought I shall endeavor to outline in skeleton 
form since the limits of a paper do not permit an exhaustive 
statement of the same: 

(1) First and foremost, all who have assumed family re- 
sponsibilities should be impressed with the sacred duty of using 
life insurance as a means to protect their loved ones against 
the want that may be occasioned by premature death. Life in- 
surance is one of the greatest bulwarks of the home and the 
only safe method of hedging it against the uncertainties of life. 
Men must be made to recognize the value of a human life both 
from the family and business standpoint (the two being 
nearly always closely interrelated) and to capitalize and per- 
petuate that value in compliance with the dictates of Chris- 
tian duty. The capitalization of the value of a human life 
for the benefit of the dependent members of the household 
is a fundamental duty that should be preached from every 
pulpit, be taught in every school where students are old 
enough to comprehend, and be given the widest publicity 
through the press by means of articles, editorials and non- 
partisan advertising. Emphasis should be laid on the “crime 
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of not insuring” and on the biblical injunction, so frequently 
quoted, that “If any provide not for his own, and especially 
for those of his own house, he hath denied the faith, and i 
worse than an infidel.” Let it be taught that the finger of 
scorn should be pointed at any man who, although he has 
provided well while aiive, has not seen fit to discount the 
uncertain future for the benefit of his dependent household 
Let it also be known that such a man, as Dr. Talmage well 
said, “is a defaication, an outrage, a swindle. He did not 
die, he absconded.” 

Life insurance is the only sure means of changing uncer. 
tainty into certainty and is the antithesis of gambling. He 
who does not insure gambles with the greatest of all chance: 
and, if a loser, makes those dearest to him pay the forfeit 
That the gamble is a risky one is easily demonstrated by ary 
mortality table; and even if life is granted until age 50 let it 
not be overlooked that less than one in ten of our populatior 
succeeds in accumulating a reasonable competence and thai 
through reverses a great majority of this limited number lose 
the same by the time that age is reached. That the gambl 
is still readily assumed is indicated by the fact that the tota 
life insurance in force in the United States amounts to fli 
small pittance of only about $300 per capita. 


Eliminating Worry. 
(2) Writers on life insurance have asserted time and agait 
that insurance is not a producer of wealth and that its fune 
tion is merely to distribute funds from the fortunate to the 
unfortunate. I feel that the public should be shown that hf 
insurance, besides protecting against misfortune, is also % 
powerful force in the production of wealth, and that pre 
mium payments should not be regarded merely as an expens! 
to be grudgingly borne. Constant worry is one of the great 
est curses that can fall to the lot of man, and life insurance 
if universally used, would lift that curse from innumerabl 
shoulders. The knowledge of an assured estate from tit 
moment the premium is paid will enable the insured to fee 
freer in assuming initiative. ‘By removing a load of car 
f-om the mind it promotes efficiency and makes life happiet 
In my own case my life insurance is one of my most treasure 
possessions, and I have often felt that I would not be withou 
it even though the premiums were twice or thrice what the 
are. Because of it, I eat better, sleep better, feel better, am 
as a result of these, work better. 


The Saving Feature. 


(3) Agents constantly meet with those whose argumen 
against life insurance is that they prefer to save. This vi 
must be strenuously opposed in our educational prograt 
The habit of saving should by all means be encouraged, bi 
it should be made clear that the saving of a competence im 
volves the necessary time to save, and that life insurance 
the only certain method to use as a hedge against the po 
sibility of the saving period being cut short. It must 
made clear that a policy of saving can yield only a sm 
amount at the start, while a policy of insurance from 
beginning guarantees the full face value. Moreover, 
roseate views which so many have concerning their resoluti 
and ability to accumulate and keep should be tempered 
frank statement of the harrowing facts as they act 
exist. Eighty-five per cent. of this country’s adults leav 
no estate at all, and about one-third of the widows in th 
country lack the necessities and 90 per cent. the comfort 
of life. Let us also emphasize the fact that, in addition 
guaranteeing an estate at once, life insurance contains am im 
vestment feature which is absolutely safe, that it is ome 0 
the greatest forces to inculcate the saving instinct, that it i 
admirably adapted to put small sums of money to pro 1 
and profitable use, and that, to use the apt expression 
one underwriter, it is “compound interest in harness.” Le 
also be known how easily and how frequently the compete 
which a husband or father has provided through saving 0 
insurance is lost by the heir or beneficiary, and that moder 
income policies furnish a guarantee against such a ¢ 
tingency. ; ; 
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(4) Life insurance also lends itself to numerous business 
uses and it is highly essential in an educational program that 
a knowledge of these should be given as wide circulation as 
possible. I recently received a circular from a leading com- 
pany outlining no less than 25 such uses, but unfortunately 
the limits of an address do not permit an enumeration of 
the same. Suffice it to say that they are little understood to- 
day by the great mass of business men, and it is certain 
thar a readable and illustrated explanation of the uses of in- 
surance as a means of indemnification against the loss by 


death of a valued official or employe, of providing a sinking’ 


fund to meet future liabilities, of safeguarding credit, of 
covering a mortgage, of raising further capital without addi- 
tional tangible collateral, etc., is sure to attract attention and 
produce results. I venture to say that there is hardly a 
business man who is not at one time or another confronted 
with some business situation the solution of which can be 
rendered easier and safer through the proper application of 
life insurance. 5 

(5) Having acquired insurance, it is essential that the same 
should be conserved and that its monetary value should not 
be pawned whenever some unnecessary luxury is desired or 
whenever the stock market seems low or some other appar- 
ent opportunity to make money quickly presents itself. The 
enormous value of policy loans, and nine times out of ten 
we are told that a policy loan means a lapse, shows an inor- 
dinate propensity. towards shiftlessness. Life insurance 
must be regarded as a sacred possession to be mortgaged 
only in case of extreme necessity. Borrowing on the policy 
depreciates its value and defeats the original purpose it was 
intended to serve. If not actually necessary, borrowing on 
a policy is an act of flagrant injustice to the beneficiary. 

(6) Lastly, our educational program should acquaint the 
public with the essential particulars of the various forms of 
policies which may be used to meet special contingencies. 
The public must also be convinced that there is only one right 
kind of life insurance, which must be based on sound mathe- 
matical theory, and that economic insurance must not be con- 
fused with cheap insurance. 


Methods of Reaching the General Public. 

Having outlined the close relation of life insurance to our 
daily affairs, and having referred to its numerous functions, 
we may next consider the methods by which a knowledge of 
those functions, as well as an understanding of the basic 
principles underlying the institution, can be given widest 
circulation. Personally I feel that the general introduction 
of life insurance education into our high schools, business 
schools, colleges and universities will have in the course of 
time a very wholesome effect in this respect. But what is 
needed now is the immediate education of the adult popula- 
tion along the lines just indicated. This, I believe, can be 
accomplished best (1) by having the great mission of life 
insurance explained, wherever possible, through the medium 
of the pulpit, the lecture platform and the editorial column; 
(2) by disseminating readable and carefully prepared infor- 
mation, of a strictly non-partisan and educational character 
and with the subject-matter so copiously and simply illus- 
trated as to be readily grasped by the average mind, through 
the pages of the leading newspapers and magazines, and (3) 
by disseminating the same kind of information, as well as 
short articles explaining the specific business uses of life 
insurance through the leading trade journals of the country. 


Trade Journals. 

While the efficiency of the newspapers and leading maga- 
zines, with their combined circulation reaching into the mil- 
lions, will be readily admitted, I feel that education: through 
the medium of specialized trade journals should be carefully 
considered. Many men in most lines of business are constant 
and careful readers of some standard trade journal which 
caters to their particular business interests. These journals 
are expected to be technical in character and therefore lend 
themselves more readily than does the newspaper or general 
magazine to an explanation of the more complex and tech- 
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nical uses of life insurance. Thus, take the great fat 
class of the country. The possibilities of the spread i 
insurance among this class is simply tremendous. A lar 
percentage of the prosperous farmers keep some le 
farm journal and give it careful perusal. Farmers, a 
class, are sadly in need of life insurance protection and to-d 
know comparatively little about it. Education through th 
leading dailies, it is true, will also reach the farmers, thank 
to the development of the rural free mail delivery servic 
But what I have in mind just now is the necessity of makin 
the farmer understand the mission of life insurance in i 
immediate relation to him as a farmer. For example, ju: 
contemplate what tremendous good would be accomplished { 
only one-tenth of the farmers could be made to understan 
the proper application of life insurance to their mortgage: 
While such ideas should also be explained elsewhere, I ar 
of the decided opinion that they should be given ample ey 
pression in farm and trade journals. 
Work for the Salesmen. 
And now let me add that an educational campaign for th 
dissemination of life insurance knowledge among the mass¢ 
requires the hearty co- operation of life insurance salesmer 
They are, after all, the missionaries in the field and must hel 
the propaganda along. Just imagine what it would mean | 
every clergyman preached the Christian duty of life insurance 
to his flock once a year; if every editor occasionally ofa he 
its mission by editorials, and if every directing head of a hi 
school, business school, Y. M. C. A. educational course an 
bolicae could be convinced that an agency containing the possi 
bilities for so much good and of such universal ithe ca 
i 


i 


life insurance is worthy of treatment somewhere in the curr 
ulum of his institution. Nearly all of you are members 
some church, and are personally acquainted with some edito 
school principal, or other person whose active support Ww 
mean much for the cause. Now, to use the common ex 
pression, it is up to you to get after your pastor rt 
t 
In other words, see to it that li i 


that editor and principal, to make them see the poin 
surance gets on the educational program wherever possible. 

























induce them to act. 


Educating the Beneficiary. 

And now I wish to emphasize another phase of the edi 
tional program designed to reach the general public, na 
the education of women. Women represent about ont 
of the adult population of this country, and yet only abot 
one out of every ten policies is said to be issued on the 
of women. Not only has nearly every home a wi 
who should understand the vital relation of the prot 
influence of life insurance to herself and her offspring, 
is said that in the United States over 5,500,000 women 
in professional or business pursuits. We may justly § 
What a wonderful life insurance field to cultivate and stint 
late is here presented. 
Woman, after all, 


ject, has been rather one of indifference. <) 
she has been an unconscious and often deliberate ob 
to the husband’s wise decision to devote a proper shai 
his income forsfamily protection. She has certainly no 
become the dynamic force in life insurance that it i 
duty to be. Like man, she must be set to thinking 
important subject and must be educated to the poin 
having a definite habit of thought. 
The efforts at life insurance education along the lin 
already mentioned, or to be referred to later, are bo 
reach and influence the thought of many women. I © 
however, to emphasize the desirability of moulding the 
point of women through the medium of those journals, y 
their millions of circulation, which they are accustome 
read. Through this channel the vital significance 
insurance can be driven home by illustration and oth 
better than in any other manner. The proposed eff 
this association in this respect will, | believe, be ri 
warded, and before long this plan of education should 
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The successful solicitor talks about his own company 
—not about other companies. 


ee 


He talks the benefits and achievements of life insur- 
ance, and what his own company has done, is doing, and 
can do in disseminating these benefits. 





Agents representing 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company 
of New York 


have a story to tell that compels attention. 


One billion, one hundred and thirty millions paid to 
policyholders. 


More than two hundred millions paid in dividends 
alone. 


More than fifty-eight millions in dividends in the last 
four years. 


More than eighteen millions set aside for payments of 
dividends in the current year. 


Nearly sixty-four millions in death benefits, endow- 
| ments, dividends, etc., paid to policyholders in 1913—five 
| millions more than was received from them in premiums. 


The story wins. Mutual Life agents do business and 
: make money. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


| GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
: 34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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literature to the prospective 


the companies in addressing i 
in mind only the prospective 


beneficiary instead of having 
policyholder. 

The educational program intended to reach women should 
aim to accomplish four main objects: 


(1) It should explain the value of life insurance protection 
as a means of replacing lost income and as an agency which 
assures family peace and plenty. The hazard of early death 
and the vicissitudes connected with the accumulation and 
investment of savings should be painted in their true colors. 
The dismal truth is apt to leave a more definite impression 
on the mother than the father. Let women know, too, that 
life insurance is a wonderful agency in relieving man, as 
regards both his family and business life (and the two are 
nearly always closely interrelated), from the terrible curse 
of worry. None know better the worries of a husband and 
father than do the wife and daughter of the household. Let 
also unmarried women know that life insurance is absolutely 
safe and that various kinds of policies can be advantageously 
used to make them financially independent. 


Family Responsibility. 


(2) To emphasize woman’s rights as well as her duty in 
the matter of life insurance. On the one hand she shoild 
be taught that it is her husband’s most sacred duty to 
adequately protect the family, if that is at all possible, 
and that it is also her most sacred duty to watch her 
husband in the matter, to use her persuasive powers to 
get him to act, and if that will not avail, to insist on 
action as her right. Not only has shea right to personal 
protection, but her rights as regards life insurance are fur- 
ther increased by her interest in the children which are as 
much hers as they are her husband’s. As already stated, 
family responsibility is not limited to the time when “death 
do us part,” but extends beyond; and it is to be hoped that 
women may soon understand sufficiently the relation of life 
insurance to themselves, to insist upon its purchase at the 
time when they are asked to enter into the most sacred of 
all partnerships. Many of them, you will admit, are in an 
excellent position just at that time ito have their wish com- 
plied with. 


Again, in many homes the wife handles the funds ex- 
pended for household necessities, and in the great majority 
of homes life insurance is such a necessity. If she finds it 
difficult to make the family income reach, she should be 
taught that that is no justification for opposing life insur- 
ance; instead, how much harder would it be to acquire the 
same necessities were the bread-winner to be suddenly taken 
away without having previously provided adequate protection. 
Above all, it should be emphasized to mothers that those 
who advise against life insurance because its purchase might 
reduce their personal allowance or deprive them of articles 
of adornment and pleasure are not only foolish and blind 
to their own interest, but, as has been said, “criminally in- 
different to the welfare of their offspring.” 


Influence of Women. 


(3) To instruct women to use their influence to preserve 
the existence of the insurance when once acquired. If 
women—the beneficiaries—understood that nine out of every 
ten policy loans mean a lapse, that replacement becomes pos- 
sible only upon a satisfactory medical examination and that 
in any case the loan for the time being impairs the amount of 
protection, and if they were shown their right to proper pro- 
tection and aroused to keep themselves posted as to what the 
men are doing with their policies, I feel confident that the 
number of policy loans would be greatly reduced and limited 
to cases clearly justifiable. Much has been written of late to 
stem the tide against increasing policy loans, and justly so. I 
feel that one of the most effective means to check this abuse 
is to arouse the interest of the beneficiary. 


(4) To give advice as to the proper maintenance of the 


funds when the policy matures. I am a great believer in 
income policies, and their advantages, as contrasted with 


-tion in foreign countries as well as the progressive State 


other methods of investment, from the standpoint one 
tainty, economy and convenience, should be set forth. 


If the foregoing ideas are given constant and wide cir 
tion women as a group will like instead of dislike insurance 
The educational campaign having once been launched, there 
is reason to believe that it will grow of its own momentum 
in view of the well-known tendency of women to communi- 
cate their ideas to one another. Not only will women co- 
operate and plan with their husbands for the fulfilment of © 
their wishes in respect to life insurance, but the subject will © 
soon be one of discussion in women’s clubs and social circles, _ 
The present century is characterized by material changes in 
the status of women along many lines, and with respect to 
life insurance, as has been well said, “women will cease to 
weep and begin to think, and with thinking will come the de- 
sire to extend the benefits of insurance to all womankind” — 
Woman's influence will also soon be felt at the ballot box and > 
her espousal of the life insurance cause will soon be a potent 
force directly, as well as indirectly, in opposing ‘aime | 
legislation. An appeal to the person to whom the greatest | 
injury is done will, for example, do much to counteract the . 
present tendency to almost tax the life out of life insurance. 

. = 


ed 


Educating the Legislator. 


This subject is naturally difficult to handle, but ought not 
to be overlooked. Much has been said and written in the 
last few years about the chaotic and unjust nature of life 
insurance legislation in this country, and a goodly number 
of the addresses before this convention will expose the sinful 
character of life insurance taxation. Very much of existing 
legislation is bad—very bad—but what more can we 
expect? I have had the good fortune to be associated inti- 
mately with a very considerable number of legislators, 
while some do not want to legislate wisely, I know that the 
great majority do. The problem again is one of education, 
of understanding and appreciating the subject involved in 
the legislation. I have heard many lawmakers frankly con- 
fess that they vote on many vital business questions without 
knowing much about them, and I venture to say that hardl 
one in ten, and certainly not more than one in five, under 
stand the basic principles upon which old line insuran e is 
founded. Under such conditions what but crude legislatip i 


can be expected? ye 
Better Legislation. § 
ele 


While a better understanding of the functions and 
mentary principles of life insurance by the general public is 
fact that the full effect of general education upon 
insurance legislation can be realized only gradually. — 
that the legislative situation is a serious one now and s 
be dealt with effectively at once. I would like, ther 
to offer two suggestions for your consideration. In 
first place, I feel that those in charge of a comprehe 
educational campaign should so organize their efforts 
be ready, whenever a legislative situation presents itse 
focus attention and to train the educational battery di 
upon Mr. Lawmaker. In this respect there might a 
tageously be established a legislative insurance referenc 
reau, so organized as to always be on a war footing 
whenever unjust war is declared on life insurance, be 
to take the offensive. This bureau, while it should 
assume the initiative for constructive work, should be 
organized as to promptly show, through the press an¢ 
direct appeal to the lawmaker, the relation of the pro 
legislation to the proper functions and the correct theory 
life insurance. It should also try to have in advance 
available at any time a telling summary of the best le 
lative and literary thought on the subject under consid 








































| 


of this Union. 


Secondly, I wish to add another suggestion, viz. that a? 
educational campaign affecting legislation might be orgam 
advantageously by districts with a view to reaching 
dividual legislator through the weight of representative | 
lic opinion, and not merely the chairmen of committees, t!l! 
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Nem England Mitual Lite 
Susanne Company 


Boston, Massachusetts 


Ohartered 1835 
Alfred DB. Fuster, President B. HF. Appel, Vice-President 


Past 


For more than seventy years, the Company has stood for the Best in 
Life Insurance. Strict adherence to sound principles laid a broad 
foundation for the 


Present 


period of growth and prosperity. With policies approved by the discrimi- 
nating, an efficient agency organization, a rapidly increasing business, and 
an established reputation for fair and honorable treatment, the Company 


confidently anticipates a 


Future 


of even greater achievement. The interests of its policy holders will be 
guarded as zealously as in the past, and the most liberal protection furnished 


at reasonable rates. 


1835—New England Mutual Life Insurance Co.—1914 
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sponsors of bills, or a limited few. Our government is one 
of the people through their representatives and in the long 
tun is responsive to the weight of public opinion. Numbers 
count. Judicious organization, therefore, among the enter- 
prising salesmen of life insurance in the various localities, 
with a view to procuring action on the part of influential 
policyholders, will do much to let each individual legislator 
know the weight of sentiment among his constituents and 
will prove telling in its effects. This organization should 
again be constantly ready for instant mobilization and there 
should be no watchful waiting. While the plan may have 
its practical difficulties, I feel that the proposed legislative 
insurance reference bureau, already referred to, might be 
made to lend itself to the effective organization and direction 
of the measures involved. 

Life Insurance Education in High Schools, Educational 
Courses, Business Schools, Colleges and Universities. 
Our educational program, as outlined thus far, is designed 

to have a reasonably immediate effect. I wish now to discuss 

a phase of life insurance education which will be slower to 

yield fruit, but which will be certain in its productivity and 

which should by all means be developed. Reference is had 
to life insurance education in high schools, Y. M. C. A. edu- 
cational courses, business schools, colleges and universities. 

Just as an excellent school system means a progressive and 

growing nation, so the introduction of life insurance educa- 

tion in that school system will mean the advancement of life 
insurance. Adults may read and many are sure to forget, 
but drill a young man (and I emphasize the drilling) in the 
uses, functions and basic principles of life insurance and in 
man’s sacred duties in relation to that institution and he will 
remember a great deal. Let us not forget that the student 
of to-day becomes the family head, business manager, teacher, 
agent and community leader in the pulpit, the press, the 
school and the legislative hall to-morrow; and if a knowledge 
of the uses and functions of life insurance is drilled 
into the minds of the young, and they are given the proper 
habit of thought, we may be sure that they will at the 
proper time translate that thought into action not only as 
regards themselves, but also in advising their fellow man. 

Personal Experience. 


I may be pardoned for feeling deeply on this subject, be- 
cause in my own humble little way I am doing my best to 
teach life insurance to about 200 students a year. My mean- 
ing can best be expressed by a few examples. Every year 
an hour’s lecture on the use of life insurance as a means of 
safely financing a young man without tangible collateral, ex- 
cept his health, good name and a willing relative or friend, 
has caused a number in the class to use the plan as a means 
of financing themselves through college, thus enabling them 
to give their undivided attention to the work before them. 
Every year, judging from the interviews, a fair percentage 
of the boys induce their fathers to take out insurance on 
their lives, and some take it themselves for the protection 
of a parent. Hardly a week goes by but what some former 
student writes me concerning some type of policy and some 
particular use to which life insurance may be put, and they 
often add that I may still remember their having been in the 
class in such and such a year. Only about a month ago a 
student who seven years ago took the general insurance 
course in our Evening School of Accounts and Finance as 
a part of a general business education asked me to meet 
him to talk over some insurance matters. This young man 
has been eminently successful and has worked his way to a 
directorship in a manufacturing corporation employing some 
1,200 men. At our meeting it was evident that he still re- 
membered the explanation of the business uses of life in- 
surance and that he had not only amply supplied himself with 
protection, but had been instrumental in convincing the di- 
rectorate to hedge the company against the loss by premature 
death of the one man in the business who was its-chief asset 
financially and mentally. Not only had $250,000 of insurance 
already been taken on this man’s life in the interest of the 
business, but the management had just decided to take $500,- 
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000 more. This ex-student frankly told us that he was deg 
concerned personally because he had his nearly all in that 
business. - | 
I trust I may be pardoned for making these references. 
They are merely mentioned as little incidents to show that 
the young—the students—of to-day become the manager: 
of business establishments and the heads of families to-mor- 
row, and that if the uses of life insurance are forcibly brought 
to their attention it is not unreasonable to expect that in 
time that knowledge will be put to profitable use. Some 
agent secured those commissions, and the foregoing inci- 
dents are merely mentioned to show that education through 
our schools and colleges, as well as along the other lines 
mentioned in this paper, will ultimately prove a business 
asset of no mean proportions to you agents. Allow me to 
suggest, therefore, as another phase of a comprehensive 
educational program that you gentlemen use your influence in 
establishing life insurance courses in the schools, colleges and 
universities, located in your respective localities, and that 
those of you who can speak and write ungrudingly assist in 
getting the courses successfully launched. You must appre- 
ciate the dearth of teachers in the subject, and it therefore 
devolves upon life insurance men to lend a helping hand for 
some time to come. 
Room for Improvement. ’ 
It is only in our higher institutions of learning (with the 
exception of courses given under the auspices of insurance 
organizations) that life insurance education has as yet made 
appreciable headway, and even here there is much room for 
extension and improvement. According to a compilation pre- 
pared by Robert Lynn Coxe and others, in 1910, it appears 
that in that year 263 American colleges and universities, or 
45 per cent. of the total number canvassed, treated the subject 
in some form. Of this number, however, 191 considered 
the subject only in connection with other courses, such as 
economics and sociology, and 39 more confined the instruc- 
tion to their law departments. Only 33 colleges and uni- 


versities in 1910, and about 50 in 1913, in nearly all cases 
comprising the larger institutions of the country, offered 
' special courses in life insurance. But in the great majority 
of these instances the courses, largely owing to the absence 


of qualified teachers, are devoted to a discussion of the 
historical, economic and social phases of the subject, and 
too little emphasis is given to the practical side of the busi- 
ness, such as the various uses of insurance, the methods of 
arriving at rates, the relative merits of various types of 
contracts and the practical application of the principles whic 
underlie the business. It is right here that those of yo 
who are giving your best thought to the working out of a 
educational program can use your influence to making the 
content of the courses such as to lead to the greatest good to 
the greatest number. 

In working out a system of life insurance education fo 
our educational institutions the content of the courses, aside 
from the method of instruction, is of transcendent importance. 
Opinions will naturally differ in this respect, but with yor 
permission I will offer the following suggestions: 

Courses in High Schools. 

(1) Life insurance, so vitally affecting nearly every 
and woman in the community and so intimately related 1 
the welfare of the masses, should find some place in th 
curriculum of our high schools, preferably in the senior ye 
It is necessary to reach the largest possible number, am 
our colleges and universities reach directly only a small pro 
portion of the nation’s total student body. The courses of 
fered in high schools must in most instances, although there 
are no doubt special exceptions which the teacher may bes 
judge in view of the progress observed in the class, be 
simple, non-technical and non-mathematical, and may be re 
stricted advantageously to an explanation, chiefly by way of 
detailed illustration, of the reasons why it is a duty to insur 
under certain circumstances, the practical uses to which lif 
insurance can be put, the distinctive features of the few al 
types of policies and the general application to the busine 
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: The Profession of Life 
| Underwriter 


HAT IS A LAWYER? What is a clergyman? What 
is a physician? Ann expert!—trained to do a work which 
none but the members of his profession are capable of 

|, . doing. And each of these three professions has its code of 

ethics. The conscientious life underwriter does a work which no other 
insurance underwriter is capable of doing. And as with the lawyer, the 
clergyman, the physician, the life underwniter’s service is so exclusive, 
and is so distinctively based upon knowledge, skill, and confidential re- 
lationships, as incontestably to rank life underwriting as a profession. 
And the profession of life underwriting has its code of ethics. 








The higher a man rates himself, the higher will he be rated by 
others if he is worthy of their heightened esteem. And it is the same 
with a profession. Wherefore every lover of the business of life insur- 
| ance, and every member of the life underwriting profession, should sup- 
port the local Life Underwriters’ Associations and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters in the great work which they are doing to estab- 

: lish an ideal, yet practical, standard of ethics and of professional skill. 

Vie The Massachusetts Mutual could not be content to be regarded or to h 
: regard itself as a mere spectator of the work of the Associations. We, : 
in our own sphere of work, steadfastly endeavor to cultivate in the public 





mind the Associations’ estimate of the business of life insurance, and we 
are joined with our representatives in supporting the Associations’ prin- 
ciples of professional ethics. 


We believe in the Life Underwriters’ Associations, we honor the 
profession of life underwriter, and we wish for the National Association 
the great success to which evident usefulness gives it rich desert. 











JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 
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of the mortality table and the reinsurance reserve principle. 

(2) Life insurance education in colleges and universities, 
however, should also be emphasized by all means, since, to 
an increasing extent, as is fully demonstrated by such pub- 
Jications as Who’s Who in America, college graduates become 
Jeaders in the community and in themselves are educational 
forces in their respective localities. Do not forget that 
nearly all teachers in high schools are college graduates, and 
please reflect what a magnificent thing it would be for the 
educational program undertaken by this association if clergy- 
men, editors and legislators had at some time during their 
college course had the benefit of instruction in the uses and 
principles of life insurance, even though such instruction 
were given only in connection with a general course in 
economics. How much easier it would be under such cir- 
cumstances for you to enlist their valuable co-operation in a 
non-partisan campaign. 

Program for Higher Institutions. 

On several previous occasions I have been asked to outline 
an educational program for higher institutions of learning, 
the last time as recently as May, 1913. Since I have had 
no occasion to undergo a change in views, I will quote in 
part the program as outlined at that time (The Spectator, 
May 1, 1913, p. 34): 

“Tt must be clear that it is quite impossible to treat thor- 
oughly the complicated subject of insurance in a_ single 
course (as that word is understood in college life) and at 
the same time adapt that course equally to the needs of those 
students who expect to enter the insurance business and 
those who wish only the general outlines of insurance for 
the assistance which such knowledge may render them while 
engaged in other business pursuits. A single course will in- 
-evitably prove either too general and wholly inadequate for 
the special students preparing for the business, or too tech- 
nical and uninteresting for the general student. 

“To present the subject adequately and in accordance with 
the needs of different classes of students, the writer would 
suggest the following program, although he appreciates that 
its full adoption must be limited to the largest institutions 
and must necessarily depend upon the number of candidates 
offering themselves for the respective courses: 

“1. The establishment of special courses in actuarial 
science. These courses can advantageously be given in the 
department of mathematics. Ordinarily they will have a 
limited attendance and applicants in the majority of instances 
will find it essential to supplement the course, especially by 
way of preparation, with other mathematical courses of- 
fered in the same department. 

Course for Solicitors. 

“2. The establishment of a separate course in life insur- 
ance adapted to the needs of those Who intend to become 
solicitors or otherwise become connected with various de- 
partments of the business. The instruction in this course 
should be: tec&inical in character and cover the field thor- 
oughly, with the exception of the higher mathematics. If 
the attendance warrants, this course should be followed by 
an advanced course in the organization, practise and law 
of insurance, which will afford special opportunity for study 
along lines which individual members of the class may espe- 
cially desire to follow. Students in the actuarial group would 
find these courses a valuable supplement to their actuarial 
training. 

“3. The establishment of a general course adapted to meet 
the needs of those students who desire only a general knowl- 
edge of insurance and who take the subject as a part of a 
general business course. This course should not be made 
nearly so technical and detailed as the special course and 
should emphasize the economic uses of insurance and ac- 
quaint the student with the general principles underlying 
sound insurance, the meaning of the.various types of policy 
contracts and the advantages and disadvantages of each.” 

Before leaving this subject let me refer to the absence 
of, and necessity for, a proper text on life insurance for 
-class-room instruction. Probably no business has so vast a 


“the soul and practise the body.” ‘ 
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literature as life insurance, but that literature aan 
with the treatment of special subjects or, where it aims 
handle the subject as a whole, is too mathematical © 
overtechnical for the average student, or has running thro 
it more or less of a partisan flavor. A comprehensiy 
text-book for general use, as distinguished from the need 
of the specialist, should in my opinion comprise the followin 
content: The introductory part should deal with the natur 
and uses of life insurance, and its chapters should discus 
the economic concept of life insurance, its family uses, it 
business uses and the meaning of the leading types of con 
tracts used, together with a detailed explanation of th 
advantages and possible shortcomings connected with each 
This portion of the volume should be written in such ; 
manner as to adapt the book not merely to beginners of th 
subjects in colleges, but also for use to the layman and t 
students in high schools. : 
Another part should deal with the scientific aspects o 
life insurance and its chapters should present the essentia 
considerations connected with the factors and assumption 
underlying rate making, mortality tables, ascertainment o 
the net premium for the most important types of contract: 
loading, the reserve, surrender values, policy loans and th 
surplus. Having in mind again the layman and the student 
this part of the volume should be as non-mathematical i1 
character as possible and only simple mathematics should b 
used to make clear the scientific foundation that underlie 
correct principles. L 
Another part should present a discussion of (1) specia 
forms of life insurance, such as fraternal, industrial, group 
and total disability insurance, and (2) the problems connectec 
with life insurance investments, taxation of life insurance 
companies and government regulation of the business. A 
proper understanding of these subjects requires a knowledg 
of the facts in the two parts preceding, and for this reasoi 
their treatment in a text should be postponed to this portit 
of the volume. Lastly, another part should furnish a classt 
fied statement of those essential legal principles governin; 
life insurance in which the policyholders and agents a1 
most interested. ‘Chief emphasis should be placed on 
law relating to the beneficiary, assignment of policies al 
insurable interest. The text throughout should aim to fur 
nish a statement of the essential facts, principles and prac 
tises as they exist in connection with the foregoing subje 
and opinions and argumentative matter should be excluded 


























Educating the Agent. * 

Few have the good fortune each year of having lon 
talks with a greater variety of life insurance agents ' 
myself. I like to hear them unfold the various angles | 
which they view their vocation and seek to land b 
Many are frank in telling me that they “don’t put much stock 
in -all this talk about education.” To them there is 
immeasurable gulf between theory and practise; in fact, 
relation whatever between the two. Now I wish to dif 
with that view. There are few businesses, if any, which 
present such a mixture of theory and practise as life in- 
surance. It is impossible to separate the two. In the 
suance of your vocation, despite the fact that you ar 
titled to view your efforts from the standpoint of com 
gain, you nevertheless are and always will be as a 
essentially teachers, persuaders of men and the missiot 
of a great and noble propaganda. If this view is co 
follows that the more you know about your complex s 
the better for the people whom it is your duty to serv 
agent should not only, be a student as well as a tea 
his life, but he should grasp the truth in the sayin 
“theory without practise to test it, to verify it, to corr 
is idle speculation; but practise without theory to a 
it is mere mechanism. In every art and business theory i 
A Profession or Occupation? 

The attitude of the average agent toward the whole b 
plan of life insurance education will necessarily depend 
his attitude toward the professional standing of his 


be 
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“WHAT THE EQUITABLE 


OFFERS” 


What the Equitable offers is the title 
of a booklet listing in detail the many 
attractions and advantages of Equitable 
policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective in- 
surer, it will interest any insurance sales- 
man who is curious to know why Equitable 
policies sell readily, renew steadfastly and 
meet every conceivable need of all classes 
of insurers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable 


Life Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 


W. A. DAY, President 
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i. e., does he regard his business as a profession or merely 
as an occupation? Life insurance salesmanship must be 
given the status of a profession—a high calling—both as 
regards the methods pursued and the quality of the service 
rendered. If this is done you will certainly have the right 
to feel that you are identified with one of the noblest pro- 
fessions in existence, ranking with those of the ministry, 
law, medicine and teaching. As I have. stated elsewhere, 
“where the doctor fails to save the head of the family and 
where the pastor can only console, the agent may feel the 
supreme satisfaction of having been responsible for effecting 
a contract, the proceeds of which, partially at least, continue 
the earning capacity of the deceased and protect the de- 
pendents from wanr.” The agent who, as a result of a life’s 
work, has sold, let us say, three or four million dollars of 
life insurance—yes, any agent whenever selling a policy— 
has a right to feel that he has performed in a practical way 
a very noble service to his fellow men in staving off worry 
and want. 
Responsibility of Agents. 


The term “profession” implies expert knowledge and has 
been defined as “a vocation in which a professional knowl- 
edge of science or learning is used by its practise to the 
affairs of others, either in advising, guiding or teaching 
them, or in serving their interests or welfare in the practise 
of an art founded on it.” If life insurance salesmanship is 
to have a professional standing, it is necessary for its repre- 
sentatives in the field to meet the standards of this definition. 
It will always be the case that most prospective buyers of 
insurance will be in the agents’ hands in the same sense 
that they rely upon their physician and lawyer; and it will 
also always be the case that for a large portion of the com- 
munity agents will be the only practical life insurance edu- 
cators. This being the case, it is necessary that agents should 
know their subject,and appreciate to the fullest their obliga- 
tions to the client. It is not expected that agents should 
spend their valuable time in always telling all that they know. 
The application of knowledge need not necessarily involve 
long explanations, except where requested, and, like the physi- 
cian, the agent can diagnose his case and conscientiously per- 
form his service without necessarily explaining his every act 
in detail. 


It is in the agent’s power to do more than any other 
factor in the business toward placing life insurance on a 
high level in the estimation of the community. To this end 
he should understand the scientific features of the business, 
such as the fundamental principles underlying rate making, 
the operation of the reserve, the sources of the surplus and 
their interpretation, etc. Many simple questions frequently 
directed to agents require this knowledge for an unevasive 
answer. Through the possession of this knowledge agents 
will also avoid the very common practise of making mean- 
ingless and frequently unjust comparisons between companies 
and types of policies. Agents should also be in a position to 
advise as regards legal phases of the contract. They should 
be equipped to impart to prospective clients the various uses 
of life insurance and be able and always willing to fit the 
policy to the true needs of the insured. 

Students Always. 


As already stated, life insurance salesmen should be stu- 
dents throughout their career. They should strive to keep 
abreast with the best that is said and written about life 
insurance. And permit me to make the further suggestion 
that, if possible, agents should acquaint themselves with the 
leading : facts surrounding various business activities, espe- 
cially in view of the growing importance of so-called “busi- 
ness life insurance.” Only a few months ago a member of 
this association who is taking a very active interest in this 
association’s educational campaign, and who is making a 
specialty of business insurance, told me that he is pursuing 
a well-known correspondence course in business organiza- 
tion and management and volunteered the information: 


“You don’t know how valuable that course is to me in my 
business,” 








The foregoing educational program is presented wit 
earnest hope that every life insurance man will sup 
with his effort and means in so far as he believes it c 
and with the sincere conviction that its systematic applica’ 
even in part will greatly increase the volume of outsta1 
insurance, will tend to improve the legislative situation 
will strengthen the confidence of the people in life insurar 
and its representatives. Life insurance education, to rea 
the masses, and this.is the real purpose to be accomplish: 
must not assume merely one form, but many, and unifi 
action among companies and agents is necessary to obt: 
the best results. } 

A public sentiment—a habit of thought—must be develo 
and to this end we should all co-operate to get life insurat 
on the program wherever and whenever possible. The i 
portant thing is to successfully launch the campaign a 
give it momentum. I have been told that it is your plan 
devote a contribution of five cents per $1,000 insurance wr 
ten for the furtherance of this association’s campaign. 1] 
is certainly not excessive. The contribution of this sum 
the cause will not only prove profitable to the givers, | 
is bound to make their lot much easier. Like the kernel 
corn whose product, if planted during successive seasons, ¥ 
soon cover the nation with corn, so the seed of life insurar 
education, sown from the pulpit and the lecture platf 
and through the schools, the colleges, the press and né 
partisan advertising, will soon cover this nation with 
insurance. “7 


‘ 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SERVICE IN THE CONSERV 
TION OF LIFE AND HEALTH BY LIFE i 
UNDERWRITERS. ¢ 


Message from Hon. William H. Taft, Former Preside 
of the United States—A Practical Plan to Encourage 
Policyholders and Others to Lead More Healthful — 
Lives—(Read by President Ernest J. Clark). 













PornTE-Au-Pic, Canada, Sept. 6, 191: 

My Dear Mr Crarx:—I greatly regret that I cannot 
present, in response to your kind invitation, at this yea 
meeting of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
am very sure that in your discussions I would have mu 
interest, and that I would derive from the valuable od 
read much useful information. 

In the agitation for social changes and radical innovatie 
in economic and governmental policy, much of which te 
toward socialism, we hear much of the great results that a 
to be anticipated from the impartial and beneficial use of t 
capital of the whole country by governmental agencies, a 















among all the people. 

We have all changed our ideas somewhat from the dé 
when the laissez faire economic doctrines prevailed, and 
Jeffersonian idea was upheld as the correct one, that the le 
functions the Government had to perform the better. 


this must be the exception. The comparative in efficienc 
the Government, due to the intervening of political con 
ation, the absence of the spur of private interest and a 
pation of greater reward for industry, generally makes { 
vate enterprise in financial and industrial matters more # 
ful than paternal methods. -¥ 

Where the abuses of monopoly arise it is, ef course, 1 
sary to pass and enforce regulative laws, or sometimes to | 
beyond regulation, and have direct Government manage 
but, on the whole, where considerations of the kind | 
spoken of do not demand the appropriations of the pe 
money for government-manager enterprise, it is much ¥ 
that the union of capital, and the co-operation of all whi 
saving, shall be through private agency. 

The wonderful success that the managers of life insu in 
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SERVICE 


is the foundation stone of success. This Company, char- 
tered by the State of Massachusetts, and conducting its affairs 
under the laws and supervision of the thirty States in which 
it transacts business, issues Life insurance policies, annuities, 
and Accident and Health insurances. It grants insurance pro- 
tection to its policyholders at low guaranteed rates. In the 
event of permanent and total disability it waives the premiums 
and protects the insurance against lapse, at the time when the 
insurance is most needed and could not be replaced if lapsed. 
Its contracts are brief, clear, and definite. They are so ar- 
ranged and so free from lengthy or technical provisions that 
every policyholder can ascertain his rights at a glance. With 
low rates, prompt attention to the policyholders’ needs, brevity 
and clarity of contracts, prompt and unquestioned payment of 
every just claim, and a representation of its interests through- 
out the country by intelligent and upright agents, this Com- 
pany seeks to give sound service to the public. 


It issues all forms of Life, Limited Payment Life, Endow- 
ment, and Income policies; has an unusually complete equip- 
ment of policy forms, literature, and other working tools for 
the agents; gives them the advantage of issuing for their 
patrons the most thoroughly protective Accident and Health 
policies ever devised, and seeks in every way to comprehend 
the problem of the agent and co-operate with him to make his 
work successful. 


Excellent opportunities are open for capable and _pro- 
gressive men. 


For information address 


THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASS. 


ae bHiUR Ee CHILDS . WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 
President Vice-Pres. and General Manager 
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companies have had in serving the people of the country, and 
serving them well, is one of the most significant and con- 
clusive evidences of what car be done, by private enterprise, 
under reasonable governmental regulation. 

Under the influence of demagogues and unthinking politi- 
cal aspirants a fundamental error has crept into the minds of 
the people. This is a conception that great volumes of capi- 
tal invested in the industries of the country, in life insurance 
companies, in railroads, in great industrial enterprises, are 
owned by the multi-millionaires, who take their profit on the 
capital and squeeze the earnings of the servants of the com- 
panies down to the lowest point; and that these owners of 
wealth are few in number and that legislation directed against 
capital, and tending to reduce the profit on its use, is legis- 
lation directed against a small class of persons, against the 
greedy and fortunate oppressors of the people. Of course 
this is utterly fallacious. 

Peculiarly Useful. 

The amount of money owned by men who have over $100,- 
000, as compared with the aggregate owned by all the rest 
of the people, is a very small fraction. The genius of Amer- 
icar. business men and financial leaders has been directed to 
devising methods for the accumulation into funds of useful 
size, of the savings of the poor and the moderately circum 
stanced, the wage-earner, the farmer, the clerk, the employe 
and the professional man; and the agencies which promote 
such saving, and which are directed to the securing of rea- 
sonable profit and reward for such saving are the agencies 
which should be encouraged, and are agencies which illus- 
trate the advantage of private management over public man- 
agement. Savings banks are such an agency, trust companies 
are another, but prominent among them, and peculiarly use- 
ful in many ways, are the great life insurance companies of 
the United States. 

Not only do life insurance companies gather in, for pur- 
poses of prudent and profitable investment, the savings of 
the wage-earner, the clerical employe and the professional 
man, but the system they adopt is one which is a constant 
stimulant to further saving. The fear of the lapse of the 
policy and the loss of the promised boon effects a useful com- 
pulsion upon weak human nature and secures the continuance 
of a good course once begun. It concentrates the love of 
wife and children into a moving cause for greater industry 
and self-restraint, ard furnishes a mental comfort and se- 
renity with reference to the future of the dear ones at home, 
when the bread-winner is taken from them, that works ines- 
timable good. 

It would be, therefore, a great honor to come to your 
meeting as the guest of the men who maintain and control 
this wonderful machinery for the practical elevation of so- 
ciety, which has been organized through private enterprise and 
for reasonable profit, without the factitious aid of govern- 
mental appropriation, and without the intervention of the 
demagogue or the advocacy of the vote-seeker. 

Helping Society. 

Life insurance constitutes a real means of helping society, 
which, unlike many of the nostrums of the present day, dem- 
onstrates its usefulness in the efficacy of its results, and in 
figures that do not lie. - 

I hope I may venture, in this letter of regret, to refer to 
the one beneficial result of life insurance that may, I think, 
be greatly enlarged and may be turned into a benefit to so- 
ciety and the individual members, without necessary associa- 
tion with life insurance, although its peculiar utility in the 
business of life insurance is demonstrable. 

It often happens that young men, or men of middle age, 
rejoicing in a strong constitution and apparent good health, 
have so used themselves and neglected the wise rules of 
hygiene as to develop incipient organic troubles that work 
slowly, but surely, to sap the physical foundations of life. 

When a man thinks of taking life insurance he is con- 
fronted with an examination into his physical condition, into 
the healthy state of his vital organs, and there is brought to 
him, in a way impossible otherwise, the danger he is in of 
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shortening his life, and of the necessity for a change on h 
part in the treatment he is giving to the body under his “e 
trol. 

I doubt not that temporary rejections and absolute rejee 
tions of applicants for life insurance have done great good 
to the subjects of the examination by startling them into a 
new anda better physical regimen, and by making them real- 
ize that Providence has made them trustees in the manage- 
ment of a beautiful and complicated machine which will last 
just in proportion to the proper treatment they give it. 

It has occurred to persons familiar with the business of 
life insurance that this benefit could be greatly erlarged, to 
the profit of life insurance companies, therefore to the profit 
of their policyholders, and certainly to the physical profit of 
those whose lives are insurance risks. 


ee 


Free Examinations. 


It is proposed to the insurance companies to offer to every-— 
gne of their policyholders, or to any class of their policyhold- 
ers, an opportunity for periodical free examinations as to 
their physical condition, and if defects are discovered, under 
modern methods of examination and test, to tell them what 
those defects are, to give them the latest scientific discoveries 
as to the means of remedying those defects, or mitigating © 
their injurious effects, and thus to enable them to lengthen , 
their lives. ' 

It is recognized that though this offer be one without cost 
many will not care to accept the benefit of it, but experience 
shows that a substantial percentage of the insured will do so, 
and that a fair proportion of those thus informed will change — 
their methods of life and increase their years. , 

The actuary of any insurance company can show what a : 
profit to the company and the policyholders the increase of © 
one year in the life of a substantial percentage of the insur- — 
ance risks would brirg about. Medical statistics seem to 
show that while the average length of life has been increased, 
this increase is due rather to the cure of contagious diseases 
and the betterment of hygienical conditions, with reference 
to their spread, than of those organic troubles that come to 
men and women after the age of forty, due to defective con- 
ditions in the kidneys, in the heart and in the arteries. 

Now it is just in relation to the heart and the kidneys and 
the arteries that examinations can be made most searching. 
and that diet and regimen car be made most effective to miti- 
gate the degeneration in these organs. 

It seems to me, therefore, not only a wise course, but one 
that insurance companies ought to adopt, to take some method 
to encourage their policyholders to lead more healthful lives. 

The Life Extension Institute. ry 

There is a company called the Life Extension Institute 
begun with philanthropic purpose to encourage and conduct 
such examinations at small cost, and to promote the interest 
of insurance policyholders and others in their physical con 
dition and to lead them to consult their ordinary medical ad- 
visers on the basis of the information which they receive from 
such examinations. 

Without a dollar’s irterest in the stock of the Institute, 
have become chairman of the board of directors in this enter- 
prise, because I believe that it is likely to prove most bars ( 
in lengthening valuable lives. Those of us who have gone 1 
the matter believe that heads of great industrial ee | 
























their employes to have regular examirations made of the 
physical condition of such employes, and that it will induce 
in the case of many of them, reform in regimen which 
add years to their lives and render them more effective 11 
the work upon which they are engaged. " 

The real business advantage and profit that the carrying 
out of such a plan will effect must be knowr more clearly ty 
life insurance men than to any other class of business met 
in the community, and it seems to me not only good policy 
for them, but also their moral duty to encourage this no\ _ 
ment and thus add another to the many benefits which lite 
underwriting has brought to mankind. 
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State Mutual 


of Worcester, Massachusetts 


Incorporated 1844 








Burton H. Wright, President 


SERVICE is the most abused word in the 
dictionary of advertising; it is so many times 
used to catch the unwary. 


. Webster’s definition of SERVICE: “The per- 
formance of labor for the benefit of another,” 
is Just exactly what we have in mind, so that, 
when we say SERVICE, we mean we will give 
a fair and heaping measure of careful and 
skilled attention to the best interests of our 
policyholders. 


Our kind of agents are attracted by this kind 
of SERVICE. Their success and happiness are 
due to their confidence in and loyalty to the 
company’s high standard of efficient SERVICE. 


We sometimes have an opening for just the 
right man. We have one now. If your ideals 
measure up, drop a line to 


EDGAR C. FOWLER, Superintendent of Agencies 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company 
Worcester, Mass. 
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OPPORTUNITIES FOR SOCIAL SERVICE BY LIFE 
UNDERWRITERS IN THE FIELD OF LIFE 
CONSERVATION. 


Elmer E. Rittenhouse, President Life Extension Insti- 
tute, Addresses Convention, Calling Attention to at 
Least 900,000 Postponable Deaths Annually— 
Emphasizes the Value of Periodic Health 
Examinations. 


Americans are inexpressibly shocked at the appalling de- 
struction of life and treasure that has been going on in 
Europe. Indescribable woe suddenly came upon hundreds of 
thousands—and perhaps millions—of prosperous, happy and 
contented people. 

Among the results will be not only an appalling’ waste of 
human life, but a vast multitude of widows and orphans, and 
a great army of maimed, crippled and disease-racked bread- 
winners, whose sufferings from poverty and disease will reach 
far into the future. And to these must be added a great 
body of non-combatants, whose earning capacity and property 
will have been partly or wholly destroyed. Naturally Ameri- 
cans sympathize keenly with these sufferers from this bar- 
barous war. 

But while sympathizing with these countless victims of the 
great war in Europe, we must not forget the victims of the 
still more deadly conflict that is constantly going on in our 
own peaceful fatherland. 

The most extravagant estimates of the total killed and in- 
jured when this war is over falls far short of the number 
“killed and injured” every year in our country by preventable 
disease, and yet this great annual calamity of ours excites little 
comment and virtually no expressions of regret or sympathy 
go to these victims of the enemy here at home. 

In Europe the people feel that they are sacrificing life and 
treasure for a patriotic purpose. In their war lives are being 
destroyed by human design; in our war, by human neglect. 
In their war they are battling desperately to bring the 
slaughter to an end; but in our war our efforts to conquer 
the enemy are feeble indeed compared to the magnitude of 
our annual loss and of our task. 


The Magnitude of Our Loss. 

The 650,000 lives annually destroyed in our country by dis- 
eases of the preventable class would give us in “killed” alone 
a Franco-Prussian war (of 1870) every three months. They 
would exceed the number killed in all the American wars, 
commencing with the Revolution. They nearly equal the 
aggregate population of Cincinnati, Columbus and Dayton. 

Let us suppose that the population of these three cities 
were scheduled to be destroyed from preventable cause on a 
given day. The announcement would shock the civilized 
world and touch the hearts and purses of millions of sym- 
pathetic and generous people, and the imperative duty of try- 
ing to save those lives would be promptly performed. 

But is the loss any the less real; is the misery and distress 
which precedes and follows this life-waste any the less 
genuine, because this mortality and misery is distributed 
throughout the homes of the nation and throughout the year? 

Isn’t it worth while to give more than a passing thought to 
this great annual battle of ours, which claims every decade 
about 6,500,000 American lives? 

900,000 Postponable Deaths. 


So much for diseases that can be prevented. But did you 
ever think of the enormous number of lives prematurely 
pei because the attack of disease is discovered “too 
ate”: 

It is safe to say that our failure to detect and treat disease 
in its early stages results in at least 900,000 postponable deaths 
annually. These deaths (60 per cent. of the total) could be 
postponed from a few days to a number of years if detected 
and treated in time. If each were postponed an average of 
but one day, 2,500 years of life could be saved annually. 

The practice of having periodic health examinations is 
steadily growing among our people, and when it becomes gen- 
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eral (which it is sure to do in time) a vast number of these 
lives will be prolonged and made better. ‘ 
Our annual economic loss from preventable deaths is esti- 
mated at $1,500,000,000 and from fire waste $250,000,000. Al- 
though our loss from life-waste is six times greater than from 
fire-waste, American cities spend five times as much to prevent 
fire-waste as they do life-waste, . ' , ’ 


A Popular Movement. 


While the life-waste in our country, as you have noted, is 
still excessive, we all know that spurred by the achievements 
of science, a wonderful awakening of the public conscience 
upon this question has occurred in recent years, 

The public health service has been improved; and volunteer 
organizations devoted to various phases of health educational 
work have sprung up all over the country. The desire to 
raise our standard of health and to strengthen the vitality of 
our race is rapidly becoming one of the great national aims 
of our people. We are gradually learning that if it is a good 
thing to relieve distress, it is a much better thing to prevent it. 

The Life Extension Institute, Inc., with which I am asso- 
ciated, was organized for the purpose of helping to crystalize 
this universal sentiment into action. It is designed, as you 
may know, as a self-supporting philanthropy. In addition to 
disseminating knowledge of personal hygiene and disease- 
prevention generally, it advocates the practice of periodic 
health examinations. It is now supplying these examinations 
not only to policyholders, but to employers for their employes’ 
in the mercantile and industrial world, and also to individual 
applicants. 

The knowledge gained so far by our examinations full 
demonstrates the urgent need for such a service, and we be- 
lieve that in the course of time our Institute will become a 
very useful and important factor in reducing needless suffer- 
ing and mortality and in improving the physical fitness of 
our race, 

It is with the hope of encouraging the growing sentiment in 
favor of health and life conservation that such extremely 
busy men as former President Taft, General William C. 
Gorgas, M.D., Honorable Frank A. Vanderlip, Dr. Alexander 
Graham Bell, Surgeon-General Rupert Blue, Professor Irving - 
Fisher and about 100 other men prominent in science, es- 
pecially in the field of race betterment, have given their sup- 
port and are donating their services to the Life Extension 
Institute by serving on the board of directors and the hygiene 
reference board. - 


Life Insurance Should Lead. 

I have urged for a number of years, as some of you gentle- 
men know, that life insurance belongs at the head of the pro- 
cession in this great movement. Life insurance cannot afford 
to stand still. It should be constantly searching for oppor- 
tunities to broaden its service and increase its usefulness t 
mankind. Here is such an opportunity. 7 

The first direct application of the life conservation idea in 
life insurance was made about five years ago, but met with 
scant support among insurance men; in fact, this action called 
forth much adverse comment. We have, however, in om 














few years lived to see this unfavorable attitude almost com- 
pletely reversed. }. 

I understand that now about ten companies are giving peri 
odic health examinations to policyholders, and that more are 
seriously considering the advisability of doing so. In my 
judgment it will be but a few years when all companies will 
be engaged in this work in one form or another; therefore, a 
knowledge of the plan and its underlying principles should be 
a part of the education of every life insurance man. 


Your interest in this subject is indicated by 
resolution passed a year or so ago, and also in other w 
including the presence on your program of the topic I am 
now discussing. 4 

Resolutions and moral support are, of course, of great alue 
in a movement of this kind, but if lives are to be saved we 
must do more than merely commend the movement, 
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The 


Double Benetit Family Policy 


will soon be placed on the market by 


THE GERMANIA LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Another evidence of 


PROGRESSIVE METHODS 


This policy is economically perfect. It combines the 
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It is freely conceded that the» general death rate can be 
reduced. This means that insurance mortality can’ also be 
reduced. Very many life insurance men are now in accord 
with this sentiment. All hands have had several years to 
think over it, and the time has come when it would be reason- 
able to expect practical action on the part of this and other 
life insurance bodies. 

I take it that your association is leaning strongly toward 
this conclusion, for I am, in effect, asked this question: 


Some Fundamentals. 

“How can we help in this conservation work, and how will 
it help us?” ; 

The first essential is to take a live interest in the subject, 
understand its fundamentals and appreciate its importance. If 
you will get these things firmly fixed in your minds, the neces- 
sary enthusiasm will naturally follow and you will have no 
difficulty in learning how you can help and how it can help 
you. 

Before attempting to answer these two questions’ I would 
like to call your attention to a few fundamentals, with the 
hope that you may be permanently impressed with their 
significance. 

Four out of every ten deaths are from preventable disease, 
and at least six out of every ten deaths are postponable if the 
disease is detected and treated in time. 

Two persons now die from the preventable or postponable 
diseases of the heart, arteries and kidneys, where one died 
30 years ago. 

The chance of early death after passing age 40 has steadily 
increased for years, increasing the urgency of early insurance. 

The greatest asset of a life insurance company is not the 
money, but the lives of its policyholders—and they should be 
conserved accordingly. 

If it pays to insure lives, it must pay to prolong them. The 
lower we can maintain the mortality level, the greater wil] 
be the mortality savings. Therefore, it is obvious that every 
life prolonged among policyholders operates to reduce the cost 
of life insurance. 

A dollar saved from reduced mortality will buy a policy- 
holder as much as a dollar returned to him from any other 
source. 

If it is worth while for the American life insurance com- 
panies to spend over seven million dollars annually for medical 
service before applicants are insured, to maintain a low 
morality rate, is it not worth while to spend a reasonable sum 
after they are insured to accomplish the same purpose? 

Assuming that 30 per cent. of the mortality among policy- 
holders is preventable or postponable, this life-waste last year 
cost American companies and their policyholders 63 million 
dollars. 

Yearly Rejections. 


It is estimated that 100,000 applicants for life insurance are 
rejected every year for health impairments; 42 per cent., or 
about 42,000, of these people are declined because of impair- 
ments of the heart, arteries and kidneys. Adding other pre- 
ventable impairments, raises the number to about 60,000. 

Think of the cost of these examinations and of the time, 
labor and money it took to get these people to the examiners! 

Think of the insurance protection lost because of the 
ignorance or neglect of these people in caring for their health! 

In 1910 there were 3,167,232 widows in the United States; 


fully 60 per cent., or 1,266,893, of them were robbed of their . 


breadwinners by preventable or postponable disease. 

If it is necessary to insure a life because of its great value 
to the family and to society, is it not right to save a life for 
the same reason? 

You want policyholders not only to keep well insured all 
their lives, but if possible, to keep well and strong all their 
lives. Few sick people can earn and lay by money for insur- 
ance premiums or for any other purpose. 

Periodic health examinations are necessary because most of 
the sick people in this world are not on their backs, but on 
their feet trying to work, Science should aid them before they 
are physically “down and out.” 
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Policyholders taking these examinations do so voluntarily. 
This group therefore is in a favorable mental attitude to be 
influenced by suggestion, and actual experience shows that 
many are so influenced. 

Opportunities for Service. 

Now as to the opportunities of the agent in this field of 
social service. 

First, read up a little on this subject. Inform yourselves as 
you do upon other public questions, such as those of politics 
and war which all of us discuss so freely. 

Then carry the gospel of health and life conservation, per- 
sonally and through your subordinates, to your policyholders 
and your friends. It is not necessary to make a hobby of this 
work, nor to permit it to interfere with your other duties. 

It is an easy matter to spread information on this subject 
if you are interested in it; and the good you would do would 
surprise you if you could size up the results of your influence 
at the end of the year. 

This course will be especially useful to you if your com- 
pany is also engaged in this work; but whether it is or not, 
do not fail to get in the game. 

Taxes—Publicity. 

Use your influence with voters and lawmakers in public 
health matters. If your companies must be taxed, why not 
insist that a liberal portion of these funds be used to reduce 
the death rate? This will enable you to return some of this 
tax money to your policyholders in increased dividends. 

You have a very able committee on conservation and pub- 
licity. Why not give them something to do in the line of 
health and life conservation? There is no better and no more 
legitimate channel for publicity for life insurance than 
through this movement. Bear this in mind. The more you 
think it over, the more you will be impressed with the cor- 
rectness of this statement. 

Helping Your Community. 

Another important means of service is to identify your- 
selves with public health movements in the communities where 
you reside. There is not a health officer in this country who 


does not need your individual and collective support. Make © 


your influence felt as citizens by getting on the health board, 
if you have one; or by taking an active part in some volunteer 
organization, 

To be identified with the health conservation movement, and 
especially with those designed to improve the health of your 
own communities, will not only attract favorable public atten- 
tion to you, but to your company as well. While thus in- 
creasing your usefulness as a citizen, you will also increase 
your income as a life insurance man. 

May I also suggest that you pass a comprehensive resolu- 
tion commending the splendid achievements of the American 
health authorities, local, State and national, in guarding the 
public health, and that you offer them the support and en- 
couragement of your great organization in explicit and con- 
vincing terms. 

Health officials receive little praise and often much un- 
merited criticism. Most of them are working for trifling 
salaries, and are hampered by politics and insufficient appro- 
priations, This resolution should be published and sent to 
these officials throughout the country., If not contrary to your 
rules, it might be well to make the health officer in each com- 
munity an honorary member of your local association, and 
identify him with life insurance interests in every consistent 
way. The same compliment might be extended to national 
officials in connection with your national association. 

A National Health Guard. 

I am told that there are 75,000 réasonably active life insur- 
ance agents in this country. Every one of them should be en- 
rolled in an organization which we may call the National 
Health Guard, its function being to spread knowledge of the 
science of disease prevention, and to promote in every legiti- 
mate way individual and community hygiene. 5. 

We have our soldiers and sailors, the State militia, and the 
Boy Scouts, all learning how to destroy life if it becomes 


(Continued on page 42.) 
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New York Life Insurance Company 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President 


January 1, 1914. 


Memeemerimarket valueS)...:...-..---.2 esse een $748,497,740 
Liabilities (Insurance Department valuation) .... 642,598,782 
Reserve to provide dividends payable to  policy- 

holders in 1914 and thereafter as the periods 


mature, and for all other contingencies ........ 105,898,958 
Dividends paid to policyholders in 1913. .......... 15,096,552 
Memmends payable in 1914. .................... 17,607,473 
PE TTT OTCC es ee he bea ohh Se Ke se ee 2,273,099,212 


BUSINESS OF 1913. 
INCOME AND DISBURSEMENTS: 


| ise RS ee ei ee $89,627,788 

| SIGE Ce oo 34,888,601 

| TERT: a 6 $124,516,389 

\MmmiPaidipolicyholders........:..........000eeeee eee $66,628,927 
Expenses, including real estate expenses and taxes —- 13,715,531 
CSIR a le 1,221,703 
Bemmmmreedcer Assets, 0... 26. 2. ee ee ee 42,950,228 





he ie ic eae wee See ee $124,516,389 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT: 











PTE, TISITICSSS0 oe eb gc ae ca ele athe ace ee $232,827,800 
MMILICITIOUS Secs fs oa ds wele cide eee yee odds 2,641,066 
MUMIPATIC ITICTCASCC. 2.0. l we ee ee hee ee 13,090,393 


Pe, RE Aca stokes a aha alee pele yer ses $248,559,259 


Terminations and Increase: 


Series, maturity and expiry.............5.. $53,589,389 
Semeurrencder, lapse, transfer, etc............... 91,669,651 
Serease Of amount It fOrce......... ence ee ees 103,300,219 


TG hk, SURI. eel 2. aie rr ear ieee ae $248,559,259 
Average earning power of all Assets, as of Dec. 31, 1913............... 4.54% 
Investments in 1913 (outside of Loans on Policies) $41,740,459 to earn.5.07% 
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necessary for the protection of our liberties. We have great 
religious organizations to guard our spiritual welfare here and 
hereafter. We have our great educational organizations to 
guard us against illiteracy. 

Why should we not also have a national volunteer health 
organization (with you life insurance men in the lead) dedi- 
cated to this glorious work?—a great human salvage corps to 
teach people not to destroy life, but how to guard it against 
the hazard of avoidable disease. 

While the great nations of Europe are reverting to bar- 
barism and subjecting their people to the brutalizing influence 
of the most cruel and destructive war in all history, what bet- 
ter evidence could Americans give of their advanced civiliza- 
tion than the organization of such a great body of citizens for 
the upbuilding of our national vitality, making the average life 
not only longer, but more livable under the Stars and Stripes? 

Here, gentlemen, is an opportunity to make yourselves more 
useful as citizens; to make history; to glorify both your coun- 
try and life insurance, which is one of its greatest institutions. 
Surely this association is well equipped to take a leading part 
in a movement for a national health guard. 


A Conservation Platform. 

In order to develop your opportunities for social service in 
the field of life conservation my last suggestion is that you 
adopt a life conservation platform and let your policyholders 
and the public know of your sentiments and urge your mem- 
bers and other agents to act accordingly. 

Among these purposes I would include the following : 

1. To encourage the education of the individual to adopt 
healthful habits of living—to avoid the intemperate life. 
which means excess in eating, drinking, working, playing—and 
unhealthful indulgence in indolence as well. These are the 
causes of much of our life-waste from the chronic diseases. 

2. To encourage policyholders and others to adopt the 
habit of going to their physicians for periodic health examina- 
tions, for the purpose of detecting disease in time to check 
or cure it. 

3. To give active support to the public health authorities 
in every consistent way, and also to take an active part in 
local, State and national health movements to conserve health 
and life. 

4. To encourage business institutions, civic, social and 
religious organizations, which have influence over any con- 
siderable number of people, to join in at least some of the 
many phases of the life conservation campaign. 

5. To encourage communities to establish and maintain 
ample and properly financed public health organizations con- 
sistent with the magnitude of the work in hand. 

6. To advocate the organization of a national health guard 
with local branches in every community to popularize con- 
servation that individual and community health may be im- 
proved. 

7. To encourage the practice of having a health day in 
every community at least once a year. This can be merged 
with clean-up day, which so many towns now have. Parades, 
school exercises, speeches, athletic and other entertainments 
could be had to make the day instructive and enjoyable. This 
could be done under the auspices of the local health guard 
organization. 

8. To advocate an educational bureau in every public health 
department for the purpose of teaching the public how to avoid 
not only diseases that may be carried, but all preventable dis- 
eases. 

9. To encouragé philanthropy, now so generously con- 
tributing to education and for the care of the sick, to enter 
the field of disease prevention, which it has quite generally 
neglected. 

To sum up may I repeat what I said to the Life Under- 
writers of Canada at their recent Halifax meeting: 

You are interested in this plan of assisting in holding 
down the mortality rate, not only because it is a good thing 
for your company, but because it’ is a good thing for your 
policyholders and for you. 

To engage in this work adds a dignified and attractive fea- 


————____—_—__————- 
ture to life insurance. It supplies a valuable public servi 
and therefore commends itself to the people. It gives li 
insurance a permanent and advanced place in a most importa: 
world movement for the benefit of the human race. It wi 
help to reduce sickness and to promote longevity. It will a 
courage persistency among policyholders, and cement their i 
terest and loyalty to their companies. It will assist in a 
tracting new business from the policyholders and from tt 
public. It will increase the prestige, the influence and tl 
usefulness of every agent who takes an intelligent interest 
the work in his community. 

Every man whose heart is in the right plaee is glad of tl 
chance to serve humanity. Here is an opportunity for tI 
agent and his company to render a most valuable service | 
the human family with little cost and without interference wit 
the regular order of their affairs. 


ADDRESS OF NATIONAL PRESIDENT ERNEST . 
CLARK. | 
Review of the Results Accomplished During the Ass 
ciation Year—Special Attention Given to Educa- 
tion, Conservation, Taxation and Membership 
Extension. 


Ladies and Gentlemen: It constitutes a distinct pleasut 
on my part to express the deep appreciation which we a 
feel at this generous and hospitable greeting which has bee 
extended to us. Cincinnati and its Life Underwriters’ A; 
sociation have always occupied a most important place j 
the history of the life underwriters’ movement in this co 
try and a warm spot in the hearts of our membership. 
was here in 1872 that the first local life underwriters’ ass 
ciation in the United States was organized, and in 19( 
you entertained our annual convention with that sa 
generous and spontaneous hospitality which has characteriz 
your plans for our comfort and entertainment on this d 
lightful occasion. Many are the pleasant memories of thé 
meeting yet so fresh in our minds, consequently when yot 
most able representatives extended an invitation in sue 
matchless style at Atlantic City last fall there was nothin 
to do but make its acceptance unanimous. 

Allow me, therefore, to express to you gentlemen our s 
cere thanks for the very cordial welcome which you ha 
given to us on behalf of our hosts, and our hearty accep 
ance of your hospitality. To me, personally, it is a hapf 
coincidence and a double pleasure to come back to 
native city as president of this great National Associatio 
after an absence of 20 years from its business and soci 
activities. It was here in Cincinnati that I received 
early education and training in life insurance. é 

My fondest hope is that the deliberations and work c 
this convention may constitute some of the most importa 
achievements in the history of American life imsurane 
thereby completing a year of activity which means mu 
to the future of life insurance throughout the United | 

n 























and Canada. s 

Until the past two years the National Associatio 
directed its major influence and energies toward reform 
general improvements in field methods and extension 
local associations and, notwithstanding the far-reachin 
sults which have been accomplished in these respects 
broader and more extensive work has been undertaken wit 
ouz in any way neglecting these important interests alf 
developed and fostered by preceding administrations. 


during the past several years for the newly elected pres 
to deliver his inaugurai address and outline for the gu 
ance of all local associations the platform and work of 
administration for the succeeding year. At this meetin 
largest and most representative ever held by the Pittsb 
association, [ discussed the year’s campaign, and wha 


ry 


hoped would constitute a continuous and uncompromisi 
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Home Office Buildings of The Prudential Where Over 3,500 Persons are Employed 


Che Prudential 


| FIRST IN BIG STATES 


The Prudential stood in first place in 1913 according to published records and 
the reports of the various Insurance Departments in the following leading States: 





} Insurance Issued and The Prudential! has Held 

| STATE Revived in 1913 First Place for 
MIMMPRIELSCY is < Fite es are oe ae sie eee ee oes $46,455,660 Sixteen Years 
FC MENGOL ICM or, 1c EI ee sR ioiako tr auc, suelo wis agsieare oe ss 96,645,161 Three Years* 
Pennsylvania acct aac ins we ine 76,285,845 Fifteen Years 
MOM ecw cee sasseuve-- 82,426,356 Seven Years 
iurGhene, 5 enc. 4 oi disor ieton meron 21,051,592 Thirteen Years 
TOLER VOTES? oxo SNe evoc oa: Gre core ty tG CRONE RRO Ren CC 39,676,734 Six* Years 
RR e natty. : Sener Me oe oases teens aes s 10,888,521 Two Years 
DREN ETS GEER od is's't ok Gino RCI DCD Onn not ier noir 2,780,568 Eight Years 
WOR EMVALCIN Iason Is ots lnlcle alsin ie) cisle nse sieiel= 4,647,575 Four Years 
eerie | NY cin itcp cis pieee ee Gyttpid F< lis 5,715,497 Six Years 
(SPCR AE bo coe os ols G8 Ginn Ore CIO Oe OPCs eee aaa 6,031,452 Five Years 
Barret Cl Oe: te EMR Te le ds clousenie 3 ete Weleueyay a. shes 4,262,574 Five Years 





*Years 1909, 1910 and 1913. 

The Company also attained second place in many 
other States, and since the close of 1908 has added to 
the insurance in force on its books nearly a billion dol- 
lars, making a greater net gain than that of any other 
company in the world. 
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Reliable Men with Selling Ability Succeed as Pru- 
dential Agents.’ Send for Particulars of Contract. 
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FORREST F. DRYDEN HOME OFFICE 
President NEWARK, N. J. 
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campaign for many years to come, under four principal 
headings, namely: Education, Conservation, Taxation and 
Local Membership Extension. - 

Realizing after years of observation and experience the 
great necessity of a higher and more scientific training of 
agents, and a more systematic and comprehensive basis of 
instruction in the fundamental principles and necessities of 
life insurance for the benefit of the insuring public, the 
president, executive council and committee on education 
and conservation have given much time and thought to this 
important question, placing it in the forefront of our work 
during the past 12 months. 


Education. 


The life insurance agent of the future should be care- 
fully selected with special reference to his apparent fitness 
and adaptability to the work and responsibilities involved. 
He must then be educated and trained along the most care- 
ful and scientific lines in order that he may give to his clients 
that intelligent and conscientious service which their indi- 
vidual needs, according to varying conditions and circum- 
stances, require, and be able to measure up to the high stand- 
ards of qualification demanded by the life insurance pro- 
fession. 

The work which has been planned under the supervision 
of the special committee on education and conservation has 
also been of far-reaching importance in the interest of the 
insuring public, which must necessarily result in a more 
intelligent understanding of life insurance, a deeper appre- 
ciation of its benefits and necessities, and with a correspond- 
ing future increase in the number of lives written and 
average amount at risk on each life. 

Realizing the great handicap under which our committee 
labored in the matter of installing educational courses of 
life insurance instruction in the high schools, Young Men’s 
Christian Associations, colleges and universities, because of 
the lack of a properly compiled text-book for this purpose, 
at a meeting of the Executive Council held in Philadelphia 
on Noy. 17, 1918, the president was authorized to secure 
some competent person to write such text-book on life in- 
surance, the contract for such service to be first approved 
by the executive council and committee on education and 
conservation. 

Arrangements for Text-Book. 


On Dec. 7, 1913, at a specially called meeting of the coun- 
cil and committee at Philadelphia, the president reported 
that he had made a most careful and far-reaching investiga- 
tion as to the method to be pursued by the Nationa! Asso- 
ciation in preparing a text-book on life insurance during 
the coming year, also the proper person to act as editor 
under the supervision of the president and executive coun- 
cil, resulting in the recommendation that Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
professor of life insurance of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, be se- 
lected by the National Association as editor-in-chief, and 
that the contract for publication be given to D. Appleton 
& Co., of New York. In addition to Dr. Huebner’s unusual 
capabilities for work of this character, it was found that 
a more satisfactory arrangement could be made with him, 
also with the Appleton company, for publication and dis- 
tribution than could be secured through any other source. 
Dr. Huebner gives his services to this work on a most 
reasonable royalty basis, and the entire financial responsi- 
bility involved in the publication will be assumed by D. 
Appleton & Co. on such basis that the book in question 
(which it is assumed will approximate 200,000 words, 500 
pages) will retail at a price not to exceed $2 per single copy, 
with various substantial discounts where the book. is to be 
ordered in quantities. 

Dr. Huebner is being assisted in the preparation of this 
Important piece of work by Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett, of the 
same university, in order to expedite the issue of the volume 
by the early spring of 1915, if possible. 

j The other interesting features of the education movement, 
including the many courses of lectures installed in numerous 
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schools, colleges and universities during the past sean 
institutional advertising campaign now in process of co 
pletion according to plans approved and adopted by th 
executive committee at its meeting in New York on Apri 
20 last, will be discussed in detail by the chairman of th 
committee—Warren M. Horner—in his report at this after 
noon’s session. 
Conservation. P 

Running in a parallel channel and dependent on educatio: 
is that of conservation. One of the great weaknesses of th 
life insurance institution (and which unfortunately is 
national characteristic) has been the indifference of bot! 
companies and agents to preventable waste. I refer especial: 
to that involved in the disregard on the part of the insurin: 
public to the laws of health, thereby increasing the mor 
tality element, with its consequent increased cost of insur 
ance for those who survive, to say nothing of the enormou 
amount of life values prematurely and unnecessarily de 
stroyed and the distress and poverty suffered by those de 
pendent on many of the lives involved. 

Again this same indifference and neglect is expressec 
through the enormous amount of waste involved in th 
lapsation and surrender of life insurance and the unneces. 
sary borrowing on policies, much of which could be savec 
through the medium of systematic effort and education 0! 
the public, and much of it will be saved in future years i: 
the National Association of Life Underwriters continues th 
excellent work already begun by this administration. How. 
ever, you will hear more regarding this question later in the 
convention. 

Taxation. 

It is not necessary for me in this address to tell you oi 
the magnificent results already accomplished in the fight 
which we have waged since the Atlantic City convention 
against this piece of vicious injustice which has gradually 
fastened its fangs into American life insurance during the 
past 50 years. Vice-President Edward A. Woods will do 
that to-morrow forenoon. But I wish to say this much, 
fearing that his modesty may prevent him from referring 
to the fact, that the National Association never before made 
such a brilliant stroke in the interest of the 25,000,000 polish 
holders in this country as it did when it espoused this prob- 
lem of life insurance taxation and made Edward A. Woods 
chairman of the taxation committee. If nothing else had 
been accomplished this past year than that which has ac- 
crued to the credit of our taxation campaign, it alone woul 
have been worth all the time, energy and money spent by 
the National Association. 

The results obtained through the medium of our Atlantic 
City resolution of protest to the Federal Government th 

















reference to that part of the income tax measure of 
tariff bill, whereby refunds (dividends) to policyholders were 
to be taxed, constituted the final influence, and were secure 
at the eleventh hour. We effectually stopped any furthe 
increase in taxation by the several States this past year. 
Maryland was one notable example where the politicians ot 
the dominant party had laid their plans for an increase 0! 
taxes on life insurance premiums from 1% to 3 per cent 
and could probably have passed such bill over the ; 
ernor’s veto. The influence of a meeting held by the Balti 
more Life Underwriters’ Association on taxation, at which’ 
Vice-President Woods and Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman were 
speakers, the wide publicity given to this meeting, its ol 
jects and what was said by these eminent authorities on the 
subject, and the work of a well chosen legislative committee 
from the Baltimore association, in the State Legislature, 
killed the proposed increase in taxation completely. 


Local Association Membership Extension. 


In my inaugural address at Pittsburgh, and in all ad 
dresses delivered before local associations throughout the 
country, I have urged that the extension movement be con 
tinued and that local membership be enlarged in order the 
the influence of the National Association might ultimately 


reach every agent in this country. Many of our associations 
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The Provident Life 
and ‘Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


“Too much cannot be said in commendation of 


the loyalty and faithfulness of the Agents who 





represent this Company. We believe that the 
high character of the Agents of the Provident is 
one of the largest factors in making the Com- 
pany what it is to-day—certainly it has had much 
to do withproducing its very low rate of mortality; 
all of our Agents realize their responsibility for 
the character of every risk which they submit. 
They have the confidence and regard both of 
the men they insure and of the officers of the 
Company.” Annual Report 1913. 


J. Thomas Moure 


MANAGER INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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have taken advantage of the amendment to the constitution 
which was made at Atlantic City providing for a non-resi- 
dent membership on a 1educed basis of annual dues. This 
has been of great value to the agents of smaller cities, towns 
and the country districts, as they are being brought under 
the influence of the local associations, being kept in touch 
with the beneficent work of the education, conservation and 
taxation programs of the National Association through the 
columns of Lire Association News. 
New Associations. 

During the past year new associations were organized and 
admitted to membership in the National Association as 
follows: 

Lansing Life Underwriters’ Association, Lansing, Mich. 


Kalamazoo Life Underwriters’ Association, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 
Battle Creek Association of Life Underwriters, Battle 


Creek, Mich. 

Jacksonville Association of Life Underwriters, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Davenport 
port, Ia. 

San Diego Association of Life Underwriters, San Diego, 
Cal. 

One association only has ceased its membership, Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., the smallest association in the United 
States, and always weak in numbers. 

The National Association’s net gain in new associations 
actually admitted to membership during the year is five, 
bringing the total up to 90, with a membership of over 
5,000, although the treasurer’s report will show a net paid 
for membership of 4,321, this being due to the usual de- 
linquent payments of local dues and the consequent with- 
holding of annual dues to the National Association by the 
local treasurers on such delinquent members. Our net gain, 
therefore, on the paid for basis has been 705, or almost 20 
per cent. 


Association of Life Underwriters, Dayen- 


Visiting Associations. 

Nothwithstanding the resolution passed for the purpose 
of relieving the president of the extensive and more or less 
burdensome traveling which has characterized the work of 
my predecessors, thereby enabling the president to give more 
regular attention to the important problems with which we 
are now confronted, and the enormous amount of cor- 
respondence involved, I found it necessary to travel several 
thousands of miles and visit many of our associations. My 
labors, however, in this respect were most pleasant, and the 
many cordial receptions so royally extended to me shall 
never be forgotten. On numerous occasions the local asso- 
ciations arranged at the time of my visit to invite a large 
number of agents to their banquet who were not yet asso- 
ciation members, resulting in many applications for mem- 
bership being presented before the close of the evening’s 
program. On the occasion of the inaugural at Pittsburgh, 
last October, 66 applications were presented at the close 
of the speaking, there being 375 life insurance men at the 
dinner; but Pittsburgh does things on a big scale. The fol- 
lowing evening at Philadelphia 29 new applications were 
presented under similar circumstances. At Harrisburg, at 
the time of my last visit to that association, it, began the 
banquet program with 22 members and closed it with ex- 
actly 44—a 100 per cent. increase. I could name many other 
interesting incidents, illustrating interest, enthusiasm, 
growth and good work among these and other associations, 
if time permitted. 

On Dec. 12 I attended the annual convention of the Life 
Presidents’ Association, at Hotel Astor, New York, as one 
of their speakers. 

Among my other tours I want to refer especially to the 
very delightful trip which I made to Halifax, Nova Scotia, 
to attend the annual convention of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Canada, which was held on July 28 to 31. 
Their convention was well attended and the program strong, 
constructive and magnificently supported by speakers of the 
highest order. President A. J. Meiklejohn, of the Life 
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Underwriters’ Association of Canada, by virtue of his tice 
becomes one of the vice-presidents of the National Asso 
ciation, and we are honored to-day by his presence, and also 
by a number of our other friends from beyond the borde 

including members of our national executive committee, to 
all of whom we wish to extend a most hearty and cordiaj 
welcome. : 


“Life Association News.” 

Lire Association News, under the able management and 
editorial direction of Mr. Ensign, has enjoyed another year 
of success and prosperity, and has contributed in no small] 
degree to the successful year’s work of this administration 
It is an asset, gentlemen, of almost incalculable value te 
both the present and future work of the National Asso- 
ciation. Too much praise cannot be given to Mr. Edwards 
for his able services on the publication committee and the 
assistance accorded Mr. Ensign. We shall hear the report 
of the committee, however, later in the session. 

The year has not been without the elements of sorrow, 
through the death of former President I. Layton Regester, 
of Philadelphia, and our treasurer, Hersey S. Dale, of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Regester passed to his reward on Sept. 29, 1918,. 
after spending more than 52 years in life insurance, and 
giving his time, ability and influence for many years to the 
work and interests of this association. 

Mr. Dale was taken from us on April 17, 1914, after a 
lingering illness of several months. Both of these former 
officers will be greatly missed in our future councils be- 
cause of their strong personalities and devotion to the in- 
terests of the life underwriters movement. ( 

Treasurer Dale’s death, occurring immediately prior to 
the mid-year meeting of the national executive committee, 
his unexpired term of office was filled by the election of 
H. Wibert Spence, of Detroit. Since this date Mr. Spence 
has installed a most complete system of accounting which 
has been made necessary by the increased labor now de- 
volving on the treasurer’s office, and the large amount of 
detail required in the handling of our financial department. 

I want to express my deepest gratitude to my fellow of- 
ficers who have labored so generously and faithfully with 
me in their several capacities during the year. Never has 
any president of this National Association been so honored 
and ably supported. Vice-President Woods has done the | 
work of a second president and our relationship shall always 
stand out as one of the most pleasant associations of my 
life. Vice-President Russell has also given the best of car 
and the most unfailing attention to our Pacific Coast inter- 
ests. Secretary Buser and Chairman of the Executive Com- 
mittee Willet have co-operated with me to the fullest ex- 
tent, and were always ready to grant my every wish with | 
their characteristic generosity. 











The Executive Council. - 4 | 


Then, there is my executive council, consisting of Ed- 
wards, Sills, Powell and Baldwin—a cabinet endowed with 
the maximum of ability, experience and unselfish devotion. 
to the National Association and its interests, and to who 
lam greatly indebted for their loyalty and hearty support 
on ali occasions. Corresponding Secretary Ensign has la 
bored unceasingly in the interest of every branch of 
work, beside giving such able management and editorial di 
rection to the affairs of Lire Association News, 

Before concluding this address I want to urge upon 
convention and those who will have charge of ‘the future 
work of this national organization, in addition to thost 
activities and movements already begun, a most careful con- 
sideration of using our forces’ and influence for the bette 
and more systematic safeguarding and directing of questions 
of legislation affecting life insurance, by both the Federal 
Government and the several States. Gentlemen, in this re- 
spect we have been derelict in our duty on many occasions 
in the past, and it is a duty which we owe to the 25,000,000 
policyholders in this country and the companies which we 
represent. The law and legislation committee of each local 


association should be most carefully selected, men being 
a | 


| 
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THE 


Connecticut Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 


President, JOHN M. TAYLOR, Hartford, Ct. 


Insurance in force, 91,663 Policies for . . . $218,304,660 


What No Other Company Has Done 


To repay to its Policy-holders in Death Claims, 
Endowments, Dividends, Surrender Values, Annut- 
ties and other credits more than they have paid 
to it in premiums. 


It stands alone in that result. 


Total premiums received, Dec. 1, 


1846 to Dec. 31, 1913, $287,442,080.61 


Total returned to Policy-holders, 
as above noted, in same period .  296,862,956.74 


Excess of amount returned 9 420,876.13 
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chosen who, from the standpoint of peculiar fitness, ability 
and influence are specially qualified for this work, and when 
your State Legislature is in session that committee should 
be most active and vigilant, and be hacked by the support 
and influence of the entire local association if necessary. 

Another question I want to urge for immediate considera- 
tion is a higher standardization of agents from the stand- 
point of educational equipment and unimpeachable honesty 
and integrity in the broadest sense, barring entirely. from 
the field of life insurance for all time the rounder, the 
twister and the false representor; that the co-operation of 
the insurance commissioners throughout the country be in- 
voked to this end, and if legislation be found necessary in 
certain States, for the purpose of legalizing such co-opera- 
tion on the part of the insurance commissioners, that it be 
secured accordingly. 

Having, as we do, personal contact with the millions of 
policyholders of this country, and, because of the nature of 
our service to them, commanding their confidence, we should 
at all times strive to improve that service by protecting their 
interests in every possible way and giving to the insuring 
and insured public only life insurance agents of the highest 
professional character. 





THE EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION MOVEMENT. 
Address of Warren M. Horner, Chairman of Committee 
on Education and Conservation—A Statement of 
the Present Status of the Movement and an 
Analysis of the Value of Printer’s Ink in 
the Daily Press and Standard 
Publications. 

You have in the printed pamphlets already given out the 
salient points of the education and conservation movement 
brought up to date. It is not the purpose this afternoon to 
review in tiresome detail matters already of record with re- 
spect to the work of this committee and its many able and 

enthusiastic supporters over the United States. 

If the education and conservation committee disbanded to- 
day and the movement, as already well under way and work- 
ing toward a definite goal and with a set purpose in’ view, 
should be discontinued as the main work of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters, we would not worry over 
being the object of ridicule. This, for the very good reason 
that the things which this movement has visualized in the 
minds of the agents over the country, and in the things already 
accomplished, has created such a mighty wave of constructive 
endeavor as to make the work already done of lasting im- 
portance to the whole system of legal reserve life insurance. 

However. the education and conservation movement is not 
on the wane; it is not going to disband, but is bound to be- 
come in very fact the new life of life insurance, and make 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, whose record 
of accomplishment in advancing the business is already tra- 
ditional, the most potent non-partisan, constructive business 
organization the world has ever known. 

If you read the printed review now in your possession, in 
conjunction with the remarkable discussion of Dr. Huebner 
this afternoon, you will have ample refutation in advance of 
any statement in contravention to that which has just been 
asserted. 

You will do well, before the dawn of another day, to re- 
view carefully the difference between now and then, referring 
to the changes in the business which have been brought about 
in the last two years. 

Correcting an Impression. 

The very erroneous impression seems to have gone abroad 
to some extent that the education and conservation commit- 
tee is acting as an advance agent for advertising mediums 
and advertising agents. This impression is, in a sense, not 
unusual, because the committee has unswervingly held to the 
idea of an institutional advertisement as a conveyance, and 
the only adequate one, to reach the immediate public in edu- 
cating them in regard to the multitude of conservation 
problems embraced in the movement; and contemplated as 
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being embraced in the movement from the very sta 

We believe in advertising, and we want to commit insur 
interests to advertise, both institutionally and partisanly. 
we do not hold a brief from the advertising fraternity and 
would long ago have given up the fight for this institutiona 
advertisement, if it were not for the fact that the education 
and conservation movement is too big and broad a plan to 
permit of halfway measures, or any weak or supine policy 
in line of least resistance. 

There has not been any question at any time in the minds 
of this committee as to the purely educational value directe 
entirely to the younger generation, nor as to the great. good 
to be accomplished by lectures and addresses and well-ordered 
publicity in other ways. 3 

We have held to the institutional advertisement because 
we are dealing with the immediate public and recognize that 
printer’s ink i in the daily press and standard publications, used 
all the time, is the way to inform our present clients wh 
mould the sentiment of that younger generation and in a 
large measure direct their activities. 4 

Furthermore, we recognize that the people are surfeited 
with printed matter in the mails, and that it is an impossi- 
bility to correct the public mind in life insurance by circular- 
ization; % ‘| 

The Memphis Resolution. + 

Note the next to the last paragraph in the resolution ae 
duced at Memphis two years ago: | 

“That the president of this association appoint a committe 
of five, with power to confer with like committees of any 
other insurance bodies to devise ways and means for greate 
publicity in life insurance, for some non-partisan cape 
of advertising and conservation and for a concerted moy 
ment to inaugurate a campaign of education through lectures 
or addresses and through general adoption of educational 
opportunities for the younger generation.” ¥ 

Several months after action was taken in conformity there- 
with the companies were addressed a communication in which 
was stated the following: 

“The committee believes from its investigation that th é 
campaign proposed is advisable, because (1) it will edu 
the public as to the benefits of life insurance; (2) it will 
give them valuable information in the matter of selection o 
policies; (3) it will cure to a large extent the unnatural | 
unnecessary aloofness upon the part of the public tow 
life insurance and the life insurance agent; (4) it will g 
the public valuable information in regard to taxation ; 





















along the line to ae aaa the companies and the ke 
and result in raisingy the standard of the whole agency 
tem; (7) when this campaign is thoroughly launched 
agents will find it twice as easy to sell insurance; (8) i 
make dollars spent for partisan advertising bring far gr 
returns, and, finally, (9) it will result in a permanent but 
of great and lasting benefit:'to the whole institution of 
reserve insurance.” 

Those statements, together with the many other pr 
statements of record, part of which are in the pamphlet 
in your possession, give ample evidence that this is 
advertising scheme, even though it does contemplate sp 
money in buying space in the circulating mediums 
country in which space educative matter is to be publish 


Education. 

In talking or thinking about education in life insura 
is prone to run into a jumble of thought and expressi 
bracing the ideas of conservation, publicity and institut 
advertising. We will, therefore, endeavor to deal with 
separately first and then collectively, as they are in 
interlocked in accomplishing what we are endeavor 
do as an altruistic, progressive and practical movem 
the business of life insurance. 

The word “education” probably is the most meaning af 
éxpressive word in the English language. Without 
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Organized 1868 


Are you looking for a good opening? 
| Ifso, the following facts will interest you 


|] NO COMPANY OFFERS A GREATER OPPORTUNITY TO HIGH CLASS FIELD 
MEN THAN THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ie OF CALIFORNIA. WHY? 


| It is an old Company located in a new country, thus com- 
| bining age and experience with favorable environment and 
| opportunity unsurpassed, if equaled, in any other section of 
the United States. The Pacific Coast, with the opening of the 
| Panama Canal, is entering upon a period of remarkable devel- 
| opment and marvelous possibilities. The Pacific Mutual is the 
| only Company of age and experience which has its headquarters 
; 

3 





Vil on the Pacific Coast. It has over $150,000,000 of Life Insur- 
ance in force and Assets in excess of $30,000,000, a volume of 

business greater than that of the other companies west of the 
Rockies combined. 


|| TO MAKE A CONTRACT WITH THE PACIFIC MUTUAL NOW IS TO ENTER THE 


OPEN DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY. THE COMPANY WISHES TO NEGOTIATE 
WITH DESIRABLE MEN FOR UNOCCUPIED TERRITORY. 


Address: 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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which it represents children would not walk or talk, nor 
men and women create and build toward any purposeful’ end. 
Putting it in a different way, without education, this greatest 
of all values, human accomplishment would remain nil. 

Therefore education touches the life insurance business at 
every point of its great circumference. There is not suffi- 
cient time allotted us to-day for much amplification. We all 
know. however, that if ever there was a crying need that 
had long been neglected and which stood out in bold relief, 
it is the necessity of following out in the public schools and 
in the higher institutions of learning, and through educa- 
tional addresses before public bodies wherever possible, the 
very able and detailed recommendations as outlined by Dr. 
Huebner here to-day. What a parody upon life insurance 
and all that it stands for in its economic and beneficent rela- 
tion to the people and as a vocation of high professional at- 
tainments that the vast majority of young men and women 
graduating from our universities and colleges are either 
afraid of it on the one hand or scorn it on the other! That 
we have to go through such heartbreaking experiences to get 
college graduates, young men of proper business and social 
caste, into the business. 

Every man and woman in this convention to-day should 
here and now dedicate themselves to do some part in further- 
ing this great work of education. 

Conservation. 

The best illustration I can think of to adequately portray 
the situation with regard to the many conservation problems 
and their inexpressible possibilities of development a: con- 
tained in the business of life insurance would be to ask you 
to be carried into the realms of imagination and conceive 
yourselves as passing over the great domain of the United 
States as it was, a barren waste, when the early settlers 
came to these shores. Transport yourselves across the coun- 
try, in possession of your present knowledge of the then 
latent wealth which has since been developed and is yet to 
be created. If your imagination can only in a sense visualize 
such a situation, then you have in a measure in your mind’s 
eye the condition in regard to the many things to be accom- 
plished in the conservation measures in the great business of 
legal reserve life insurance. 

If this appeals to you as overdrawing the situation, then 
the answer is that we are engaged in the conservation of 
human life; that in engaging in this great work of conserva- 
tion of human life we have neglected the conservation of 
conservation. 

Time, upon which everything hinges, is wasted with reck- 
less prodigality. Agents are thrown at the business or into 
the business. Policyholders know little or nothing about 
what we are doing or mean to them. They have bought only 
a fraction of what we should have sold them, because of 
a very hazy, intangible idea of what they were buying. Laws 
in regard to control and organization of companies and taxa- 
tion thereof have been allowed to go on in their destructive- 
ness with most feeble opposition and guidance. 

Laws predicating the appointment of agents upon general 
fitness and understanding of the things they are to do is a 
problem with which we must grapple. 

It is these problems with the matters of conservation of 
health and conservation of insurance written toward which 
we must lend our energy, and in numbers and as a body 
working as a unit in the years to come. 

It is reasonable to suppose that the companies will generally 
favor this bureau of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, because it will make their individual efforts and 
expenditures far more fruitful, and that those companies 
who employ salaried managers will arrange some method 
of contribution through their managers so that to a reason- 
able extent all who benefit will help bear the burden of 
expense. 

. Publicity. 

The committee has been an ardent advocate of greater 
publicity in life insurance through every legitimate channel. 
It has recognized that publicity has been greatly neglected, 
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and, as evidenced by the resolution introduced at Mem: 
and by discussions of the subject since, we should ir 
vidually and collectively focus attention upon greater p 
licity in life insurance in securing the co-operation of 
news mediums of every nature in publishing matter of | 
and interest with regard to life insurance for the ben 
of their readers. 

We have contended from the start that a lack of 5) 
attention upon the part of various publications, the d: 
press and otherwise, was due to three causes: That 
publishers were the victims of an unnatural and unnecess 
aloofness toward life insurance and the life insurance ag 
held by the average laymen; that the insurance frater1 
themselves were to blame for not exercising greater c 
centration in putting intelligently before editors and p 
lishers items of real importance, such as would be publis' 
in regard to any other field of endeavor, and, lastly, that 
were not dealing with the daily press and periodicals o 
the cash counter. 

The Principle of Compensation. 

There is no slur whatever thrown at the daily press in | 
statement. On the one hand, I would not be so impolitic ; 
or the other, I do not believe there is any criticism to 
passed. What we got, or what we did not get, either | 
you want to put it, was what we had coming for what 
did or did not do. 

Probably there are only two human agencies that can 
compared, outside of religion and education, in the s; 
firmament with the business of life insurance, and those 
the news mediums of the country and the railroads. An 
put the press above the railroads because the railroads \ 
bring men and their products together in a physical se: 
whereas the press brings them together in an educative y 
and has to do with the mind, that eternal structure of Ge 
greatest handiwork. 

Furthermore, our American press has ever shown a re; 
ness to serve the people in an intelligent, conscientious m 
ner. You must remember, however, that by the same to 
that we believe in life insurance and that our busines: 
garnering premiums and that by our efforts in this di 
do we gain our daily bread, so must you remember that ne 
papers and periodicals are imbued with the efficiency of w 
they are doing, that they believe in both the commercial 
educative value of advertising, and that they exist by mo 
paid over the cash counter therefor. 

The Cash Counter. | 
lf those in control of news mediums, publishers an and 
torial writers, do not thoroughly understand or beliey 
what we are doing, and we, in turn, exhibit a skepticism 
regard to their work, we have presented an unnatural 
an impractical situation and one that needs to be correc 
You will not correct it simply by striving for publicity 
press agent fashion. You will correct it by well-ordered 
licity of the legitimate kind, backed by dealing over 
cash counter—also of the legitimate kind—meaning 2 
tising institutionally and partisanly, educatively and 
structively; and you will get ten dollars for every 
spend, because the newspapers do not have to be bo 
and I am one of those who believe they cannot be bougt 

It is just an intelligent, commonsense, ordinary, € 
day, business, practical spirit of understanding and co- 
tion—they of our position and we of theirs—and then 
will let loose the floodgates of publicity of the real k 
the kind that will educate and endure; and that is the st 














to receive. 

The word ‘ ‘publicity” was cut out of the name of this 
mittee advisedly. We were not starting a flamboyant ball 
ascension. We were doing that which we thought was née 
sary and lasting, namely, inaugurating a master camp 
of education and conservation, and that the intelligent 
dling thereof would bring about adequate attention from 
great circulating mediums, so many of which we he 
this country of which to be proud. 
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all the Latest and 
Most Desirable 
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IT And Revised night up to 
| | o-morrow 


IS The Policy Contract now 
issued by 


THE 
WHILE 
LiFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Claims the careful attention 
of Capable Agents. 


YOU should look into tt. 
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You may think that the discussion of education, conserva- 
tion and publicity has embraced so many references to the 
institutional advertisement that further comment with respect 
to this important phase of our work is unnecessary. Re- 
member, however, that this is the interlocking phase of the 
whole situation. You are admonished to-day to have in mind 
that insurance companies and insurance agents are not suffi- 
ciently visualized in the public mind—I mean in all the minds 
of those to whom we are selling insurance to-day, and to 
those who are moulding the thoughts, inclinations and actions 
of the younger generation. 


A Semi-discredited Reception. 


The life insurance business does not need to exist in the 
public mind as it does, in a semi-discredited manner. You 
admit that education is necessary and you admit at least 
most of the conservation problems presented by the com- 
mittee, and you desire to promote legitimate publicity. 

Suppose the thing that we are, all of us, silently hoping 
and even praying will not occur does come to pass and this 
great nation, through some unforeseen event, is drawn into 
this awful maelstrom of devastation and brutality existing 
across the sea. We would not wait to be overrun by the 
enemy, but would send trained soldiers and the militia into 
the field and whip the remaining adult male population into 
fighting efficiency, and at the same time prepare the younger 
generation approaching manhood for their part when their 
time came. We would not just sit supinely by and devote 
attention to the young men growing up to be overrun in 
the meantime by the enemy. 


Again, the illustration is not far-fetched. ‘However proud 
we may be of the business of life insurance in its economic 
and beneficial relation to the people and in this, our great 
work of conservation of human life, and in the many records 
of accomplishment of the companies we represent, the fact 
remains that we are constantly overrun by a common enemy 
—ignorance, aloofness and lack of a proper spirit of co-op- 
eration upon the part of the public. Education in its ordi: 
nary sense and as outlined here to-day will reach the on- 
coming generation. But the oncoming generation will be in- 
fluenced by their elders and purely educational work en- 
hanced or retarded in Proportion as we inform and educate 
the immediate public. 


Solidarity of Thought and Action. 


There is another direct, important factor in this educative 
institutional advertisement which must not be overlooked. 
Unity of numbers, solidarity of thought and action is the 
Progressive order of the times. We need to be organized in 
numbers, for legislative reasons and for practical, sentimental 
reasons, ‘to show a solidarity of thought and action in taking 
a high plane in dealing with the public in a spirit of helpful- 
ness to them. The business in which we are engaged, to 
a most happy extent, combines the commercial and the pro- 
fessional. The life insurance agent is rendering too valuable 
a service to the body politic—that is, when acting in his 
true sense—to ever be deprived of his vocation as long as 


the minister, educator, doctor and lawyer have a place in 
the world’s work. 


There is no danger in our organizing for a common pur- 
Pose when that purpose is dominated by an altruistic desire 
to better serve the people with whom we deal. The future 
of the life insurance business will largely reflect in this coun- 
try the respect that this organization is entitled to, in the 
way it works as a body united, and not as separate com- 
pany units, in furtherance of an amicable, intelligent spirit 
of co-operation with the companies and in furtherance of 
laws that will standardize the business and constantly en- 
hance the interests of the people who pay the premiums, 
In other words, to create such a smooth, well-oiled organ- 
ization, so honorable and efficient in service as to make it 
impossible for any paternalistic or governmental form of 
indemnity to in any sense give adequate protection to the 
people as compared therewith. 


The people are more interested in providing for their de- 
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pendent ones and their own old age, through business 
nels by the sweat of their own brow, than they are 
paternalistic proposition fostered by the government or 
len fortunes. : 


The people at large in life insurance and in other m 
of great moment to them are only interested in th: 
get adequate and proper service in return for their 1 
and when once rightly imbued with this fact, do no 
any undue interest in the affairs of any world move neni 


This point is emphasized here and now, because some p 
fess to see danger in this idea of unity and solidarity 
is being promulgated in this association. We believe + 
the life insurance business needs sorely to exhibit 
where a solidarity and unified idea and definite 1 
demarcation in the various things of moment to the 
holders, the many things already enumerated to you as 
embraced in the education and conservation movement at 
as being fostered by an institutional advertisement. 





Unifying the Campaign. 


The reason the committee has so steadfastly adhe 
the institutional campaign, both as represented in the pt 
educational work and in the institutional advertisement, 
to give evidence to the entire body of laymen that 
were dealing in this matter as one. The committee, 
ceive financial support, has reluctantly given in to the 
of numbers in allowing separate campaigns locally, a: 
agreed upon last April; and this ‘was only done in a 
of compromise, recognizing that all minds could not 
this subject. There is no desire upon the part of th 
mittee to turn back and correct this step now; but its e 
hope is that the greatest spirit of broadgauged liber ity 
subordinating itself and in promoting unity of though 
action will be exercised’ by the various local associa’ 
giving financial support and in carrying out and unifyin 
this campaign. 

Lend your efforts and criticism in a spirit of helpful 
operation, not in tearing down. The committee has 
presume those who have charge of the work duri 
next year will be in the same position—earnestly soug! 
constructive criticism and helpful co-operation. We 
had little time to consider the very few carping critics whi 
were concerned chiefly in dotting I’s and crossing T’s, ha 
‘n mind that statement of Washington Irving, “Whe 
Columbus had stood his egg on end, every man at 
could stand his egg up more dexterously.” e 





, me | ‘4 
A Task to Perform. 


Now, my friends, officers of companies, men and womer 
the National Association, you have presented to you, | 
traditions of this association, in the past acts for ov 
generation of the splendid body of men who have st 
as its officers, and now, finally, in the great work 0: 
education and conservation movement, a real task to p 
form; something to occupy your powers every day in t 
year—next year and the year after, and on and on in 
future in our great business, to make it stand out in 
relief as unique in operation as it is in foundation, © 
things it is supposed to perform. 


Let us not become fanatical over our business, but ne 
theless link hand in hand logic and sentiment in their tru 
perspective in life insurance forever more. ; ; 


To me the life insurance business unfolds and unfold 
with each succeeding year. It seems to be the greatest th n 
in the world to promote’the brotherhood of man. Our wo: 
is the cause of humanity, the prolongation of life, the 
vention of disease, the alleviation and elimination of 
poor and afflicted and the promotion of brotherly love 
goodwill and peace on earth. 

The education and conservation movement is a mighty | 
vest already garnered and stored in the granary of or 
tion—not there to rest and rot, but to be drawn out or 
highway of progress to the market of opportunity. - 
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REPORT OF HUGH M. WILLET, CHAIRMAN OF THE 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE. 


An Exposition of the Various Details in Connection with 
Meetings of the Executive Council and the Mid-year 
Meeting of the Executive Committee. 


On behalf of the executive committee I am pleased to pre- 
sent the following report of its operations during the past 
year. 

Immediately after the adjournment of the Atlantic City 
convention, Sept. 18, 1913, the executive committee held a 
short session in the convention hall, at which Millard W. Mack 
presided. Hugh M. Willet was unanimously elected chair- 
man for the ensuing year. President Ernest J. Clark nomi- 
nated Messrs. Niel D. Sills and Henry J. Powell for two- 
year term and Percy V. Baldwin for one-year term, as 
members of the executive council, and this action was 
unanimously approved by the executive committee. 


First Meeting of the Executive Council. 


The first meeting of the executive council was held at Pitts- 
burgh at 10.30 a. m. Oct. 6, in the Fort Pitt Hotel, the follow- 
ing members being present: Messrs. Ernest J. Clark, presi- 
dent; Chas. Jerome Edwards, Henry J. Powell, H. M. Willet, 
Neil D. Sills, Frank D. Buser and Everett M. Ensign, cor- 
responding secretary. President Clark presided and Mr. En- 
sign acted as secretary. The general convention committee’s 
statement of convention expenses, amounting to $646.45, was 
approved and the bill ordered paid. 

President Clark appointed the following publication com- 
mittee: Messrs. Chas. Jerome Edwards, Neil D. Sills and 
Ernest J. Clark. It was decided that all printing for the asso- 
ciation be done through the office of the corresponding secre- 
tary and contracts be determined on competitive estimates. It 
was also decided that the treasurer and secretary be bonded 
to the extent of $3,000 each, the bonds to be held by the presi- 
dent of the National Association and the premiums for said 
bonds to be paid by the National Association. A bill from 
Warren M. Horner, chairman of committee on education and 
conservation, was presented by President Clark, was approved 
and ordered paid. A motion was adopted that all contem- 
plated printing in connection with the National Association 
work be submitted to the executive council for approval and 
that no expense should be incurred by any committee or sub- 
committee without authority. 


Appointments to the Executive Committee. 


The following gentlemen were appointed members of the 
executive committee, their terms to expire in 1916: Arkansas, 
Sid B. Redding; New Mexico, W. S. Peterson; North 
Dakota, Mr. Treat; Rhode Island, C. C. Blanchard; Spring- 
field, Mo., M. A. Nelson; Tacoma, William Peterson. 


The standing committees for the y--r 1913-1914, as named 
by Hugh M. Willet, chairman, were unanimously approved. 
The chairmen of these committees are as follows: Speakers’ 
committee, Ernest J. Clark; finance committee, Chas. W. Orr; 
law and legal committee, John Dolph; topics committee, 
Hubert H. Ward; prize essay committee, J. C. Drewry; 
credentials committee, E. B. Ransenhousen; transportation 
committee, Millard W. Mack; press committee, Chas. W. 
Scovel; membership committee, J. Henry Johnson; education 
and conservation committee, Warren M. Horner; taxation 
committee, Edward A. Woods. 


Warren M. Horner, chairman of committee on education 
and conservation, submitted his report. After some discus- 
sion, the following resolution was offered by Chas. Jerome 
Edwards and unanimously adopted: 

First—That authority be given to the committee on educa- 
tion and conservation to compile a text book on life insurance, 
the matter contained in this book to be submitted to the execu- 
tive council for approval, and if so approved, to be published 
by the National Association of Life Underwriters. 
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Second.—That Chairman Horner be authorized to send o1 
a call to all managers and general agents who are memb 
of the National Association to contribute to a fund to defra: 
the expense of this undertaking, such call to be approved by 
President Clark. 

Third.—That Chairman Horner be authorized to have some 
ads written, which should be submitted to the executive coun 
cil for approval and, if approved by such council, to be signed 
by the members of the committee on education and conserva 
tion, and also by President Clark. 

Inaugural Banquet. 

The executive council and committee on education and con- 
servation were entertained by the Pittsburgh association at 
luncheon and in the evening at a banquet. President Clark 
and other officers made addresses outlining the policy of the 
new administration. For these delightful courtesies the Pit _ 
burgh association has our heartfelt thanks. 


Second Meeting of the Executive Council. 


The second meeting of the executive council was held at th 
Bellevue-Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia, Dec. 4, 1913, 3 p. m. 
The forms of letter and pledge to be issued to managers and 
general agents, in accordance with the previous action of the 
council at Pittsburgh, were adopted, and Chairman Horner > 
was authorized to go forward with the matter when the sum ~ 
of $25,000 had been subscribed for the institutional advertis- | 
ing campaign. President Clark recommended that Dr. S. S. 
Huebner, professor of life insurance of Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, be 
selected as editor-in-chief, to prepare the text book on life 
insurance, and that the contract for publication be given to 
D. Appleton & Co., of New York, These recommendation 
were unanimously approved. It was stated that the entir 
financial responsibility in the publication would be assumed 
D. Appleton & Co., and that the book would contain approxi- 
mately 550 pages, would retail at $2 per single copy, and that 
discount of 40 per cent. would be available to members of 
the National Association, making the net cost $1.20 per copy. 

The third meeting of the executive council was held at the 
Hotel Astor, New York, April 20, 1914. " 


Third Meeting of the Executive Council. 













































The morning session was called to order at 10.30 by Presi- 
dent Ernest J, Clark. The following members were pre 
Messrs. E. J. Clark, Hugh M. Willet, Chas. Jerome Edwa 
Henry J. Powell, Percy V. Baldwin and Neil D. Sills. 
invitation there was also present Millard W. Mack, repres' 
ing the Cincinnati association, and Corresponding Secre 
Ensign. At the request of President Clark, Chas. Jeron 
Edwards read a notice of the death of National Treast 
Hervey S. Dale. A committee, consisting of Messrs. C 
Jerome Edwards, Percy V. Baldwin and Jules Girardin, 
appointed to prepare suitable resolutions on the death 
Hervey S. Dale and Samuel E. Barber, and also to s 
telegram of sympathy to Secretary Frank D, Buser, who 
unable to be present on account of ill health. Edward 
Woods was asked to prepare resolutions on the death of 
Layton Register. iP 

Millard W. Mack reported in behalf of the Cincinn 
sociation as to convention arrangements. A motion was 
and carried that the Cincinnati association be financially 
sponsible for the banquet menu, that the banquet should cos 
$3 per plate, should include music, flowers and two cigat 
each male guest and that no wine should be served at tab 
Several designs for badges were submitted, and that 0} 
Whitehead & Hoag Co. was approved, with certain sugge 
changes. 


On recommendation by President Clark, it was mov 
carried that the National Association and local associ 
consolidate their press committees and their committ 
education and conservation, and that the joint committ 
formed be called the Committee on Education and Conse 
tion. 


| 
‘ : anes 
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National Life Insurance Company 


JOS. A. DE BOER, President — 


Assets, $58,947,889.72 Insurance in Force, $188,354,053.00 


The 64th statement shows strong gains 
in new and outstanding insurance, in income, 
in assets and in surplus, an interest rate of 
5.10%, a mortality experience of 58.12% and 
increased dividends set aside for payment to 
policyholders in 1914. Age, strength, mu- 
tuality, low net costs, the best policies and 
a scientific and equitable practice have made 
the National Life most attractive to the best 
agents—a solid business, securing perma- 


nent opportunity. 





Address-EDWARD D. FIELD, Superintendent 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
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Chas. Jerome Edwards made his report as chairman of the 
publication committee, showing a very satisfactory condition. 
The full report is on file in the office of the corresponding 
secretary. 

Mid-year Meeting of Executive Committee. 

The mid-year meeting of the executive committee was held 
at the Hotel Astor, New York, April 21, 1914. 

The morning session was called to order at 10.380 by Chair- 
man Hugh M. Willet, at which there was a large attendance. 
In the absence of Secretary Buser, Chas. W. Orr was elected 
secretary pro tem. President Clark spoke extemporaneously 
of the magnificent results accomplished since the Atlantic City 
convention, making special reference to the concessions which 
had been obtained in the income tax measure of the tariff bill. 

Applications of the following associations were approved: 
Lansing, Mich., 10 resident members; Kalamazoo, Mich., 18 
resident and seven non-resident members; Battle Creek, Mich., 
10 resident members; application of Salina, Kan., was also 
approved, but the association subsequently withdrew and dis- 
banded. 

Secretary pro tem Chas, W. Orr read the report of Cor- 
responding Secretary Ensign and also a letter from Secre- 
tary Frank D. Buser, explaining his absence. 

The report of the late treasurer, Hervey S. Dale, was read 
by Robert F. Palmer, of the Chicago association. 

President Clark, chairman of the committee on speakers, 
reported that the staff of speakers at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion would undoubtedly be the strongest which had ever ad- 
dressed a national convention. 

Reports were received from Chas. W. Orr, chairman of 
committee on finance; John Dolph, chairman of committee on 
law and legislation, and Hubert H. Ward, chairman of com- 
mittee on topics, read in his absence by H. H. Kohn, a mem- 
ber of the committee. Mr. Ward’s report suggested the fol- 
lowing topics for discussion: 

Topics for Five-Minute Talks. 
The Influence of Woman on Life Insurance. 
The Influence of the Press on Life Insurance. 
New Fields for Life Insurance of the Future. 
The Making of an Agent. 

(a) Securing the Agent. 

(b) Training the ogent. 

(c) Working the Agent. 

Millard W. Mack, as chairman of the committee on trans- 
portation, stated that he would have a conference with the 
local railroad men in the near future, but hardly anticipated 
that special rates could be secured for the Cincinnati conven- 
tion. Chas. W. Scovel, chairman of the press committee, made 
his report. The report of membership committee, Dyas 
Henry Johnson, spoke of the gratifying increase in the mem- 
bership of the National Association. He advised that special 
effort be made to impress upon general agents and managers 
the importance of having every licensed agent become a mem- 
ber of their local association, 

H. R. Lewis,. chairman of the convention attendance com- 
mittee, made a verbal report. He referred to the Rochester- 
Atlantic City Convention Club, where 38 members signed, with 
over 30 members present at the convention. 

Report of Taxation Committee. 

Report of the taxation committee by Edward A. Woods, 
chairman, showed that a circular had been prepared asking life 
insurance companies and life underwriters’ associations to co- 
operate along the lines requested by the National Association’s 
resolution. It further stated that the committee was prepar- 
ing a pamphlet to suggest objections to the present taxation 
method, a draft of which was submitted to the meeting, 

Chas. Jerome Edwards, as chairman of the publication com- 
mittee, made a financial report showing total receipts of 
$9,615.74 and balance on hand, after paying all bills, $2,579.02. 

The second and concluding session of the executive com- 
mittee was called to order by Chairman Willet at 2.30. Re- 
ports of speakers’ committee, finance committee, law and legis- 
lation committee, membership committee and credentials 
committee were approved and ordered placed on file. 


moh 
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Report of the Cincinnati association in regard to pre-onven 
tion arrangements, made by Millard W. Mack, chairman, w. 
taken up and the recommendations were accepted and e 
proved; namely, that the convention proper be held the 15th, 
16th and 17th of September, and meetings of the executive 
council and executive committee be held on the 14th of 
September. 

Report of Executive Council. 


President Clark read his report on the work of the execu- 
tive council. It showed that the council had had three meet- 
ings and many important matters attended to. J. C. Drewry 
reported as chairman of the prize essay committee, recom- 
mending as the topic “Influence of Woman on Life Insur- 
ance.” After discussion, it was finally resolved that the sub- 
ject be ‘““‘Woman’s Interest and Influence in Life Insurance.” 

Warren M. Horner, chairman of the committee on educa- 
tion and conservation, submitted his report, suggesting a 
change in the method of using the funds contributed to the 
publicity campaign. There was a lengthy discussion of the 
report, after which Neil D. Sills introduced the following 
resolution, which was carried: ‘ 

Resolution Adopted. ; 

“That the executive committee indorse the work of the 
education and conservation committee in preparing a com- 
prehensive text book by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University 
of Pennsylvania, and recommend that the committee intensify 
its campaign with respect to the educational work in bringing 
the attention of high schools and other institutions of learning 
to the preparation of this work. 

“We further indorse the action of the committee in pre- 
paring a comprehensive prospectus of the institutional adver- 
tising campaign and recommend that a copy of this prospectus 
be sent to each, member of the executive committee to the end 
that a specially called meeting, or at the next*regular meet- 
ing, each association may take immediate action in securing 
contributions from its entire membership. 

That 75 per cent. of the funds so secured be retained by the 
local association for its own local campaign and the balance 
to be turned over to the National Association to defray the 
cost of the educational’ work and to be used in the prepara- 
tion of the institutional copy to be supplied to the local asso- 
ciations for publication, in addition to such material or copy 
as each association may desire to publish as more dire 
bearing on its own local situation, 

“That the committee make such publication of the articles 
prepared in national mediums as funds secured will permit 
and as may be deemed advisable by the executive council. 


' That a circular letter be addressed to the local associations | 


under the direction of President Clark, giving a comprehensive © 
statement of what action is desired on the part of the local 
associations and setting forth the advisability of preparing 
the institutional copy both for national publication and re- 
publication by the local associations in order to institutional- 
ize or unify the campaign over the country.” ; 

A telegram of sympathy was sent to Secretary Buser, ex- 

pressing best wishes for his early recovery. : 
Death of Hervey S. Dale. p 

The following resolution was presented on the death s 
Hervey S. Dale and unanimously approved: 

“The executive committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, in session at New York, April 20, re 4 
places upon the records of the association its sense of dee | 
regret that the Almighty Master has deemed it wise o = 
move from earthly activity so true a man, so lovable a ae 
rade and so efficient an official as Hervey S. Dale; treasurer 
of the association; and wishes further to express its = 
ciation of his capable and faithful services and to attest to his 
constant and unfailing adherence to the highest ethics 4 
ideals of the life insurance profession. 

“Be it ordered that this expression be placed upon the mi 
utes of the association and that a copy be forwarded to t 


he 
family of our departed associate.” | 


——— ee ae 


— ee) se 










Resolutions were also read and approved on the death 0 
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TRAVELERS AGENTS 


Possess Great Advantages 









All men are prospects for more than one line of insurance. The agent who 
can supply the various lines of insurance possesses the greatest opportunity 
to increase his income. 







Life Insurance 


The Travelers, with its remarkable yearly increase in life insurance in force, 
is the leading exponent of Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance, which has 
| grown most rapidly of all forms in public favor. 


















'| The Travelers led all the New England companies in new life insurance paid 

| for since 1912, and showed the largest percentage of gain in new business 

| paid for in 1912 and 1913 of any of the ten leading companies in the 
country. 


|| The Travelers life policies contain the most valuable disability clause ever 
offered to the public. 


Accident Insurance 
The Travelers continues pre-eminent. Its increase in Accident and Health 


Premiums in 1913 exceeded the total writings of many companies and was 
greater than its two leading competitors combined. 


\ Liability and Compensation Insurance 


The Travelers leads in service, experience and premiums. 





i ang e . 
' We offer direct contracts to reliable and successful men, and thereby give 
' them an opportunity to increase their incomes and make certain their future. 


Ally Yourself With The Travelers 


| Share its activity. Profit by its prestige. .Seize the opportunities it offers 
to develop your business and build up your income. 


~ THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE CO. 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
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of Philadelphia, a former president of 


I. Layton Register, 
of Topeka, 


the National Association, and Samuel E. Barber, 
Kan., a former vice-president. 

On motion H. Wibirt Spence, of Detroit, was elected treas- 
urer of the National Association to fill the unexpired term of 
Hervey S. Dale, of Chicago, deceased. A resolution was 
passed, authorizing the bank in Chicago, which held the funds 
of the National Association, to turn over said funds to the 
new treasurer. Jules Girardin, of Chicago, was selected to act 
for the association in the matter of this transfer of funds. 

A resolution of thanks was extended to Byron C. Howes 
who, since the death of Mr. Dale, had been transacting the 
financial work of the National Association under power of 
attorney. 

In discussing the report of the topics committee, it was de- 
cided to leave the selection of topics to President (Clarke 
Henry Johnson called attention to the fact that the St. Louis 
association would act upon 65 applications at their meeting 
to occur that afternoon. The corresponding secretary was in- 
structed to send a telegram of congratulation to the president 
of the association. 

Banquet at Home Office of Metropolitan. 

Following the adjournment of our mid-year meeting, the 
executive committee was entertained at a banquet given by 
the officers of the Metropolitan Life ,.Insurance Gouin | )he 
Tower.” In the absence of President Hegeman, Vice-Presi- 
dent Haley Fiske presided, and extended a most cordial wel- 
come to all who were present. Your chairman made reference 
to the recent birthday of President Hegeman, and was in- 
structed to send the following cablegram to him in London: 

“The executive committee of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters extends congratulations on your 70th birth- 
day, and wishes you many more years of life and usefulness.” 

President Hegeman responded in the following letter, un- 
der date of April 22: 

“My dear Mr. Willet: You and your associates on the 
executive committee will never know how truly I appreciate 
your kind cablegram received this morning. Please be as- 
sured of my cordial thanks for this thoughtful and most 
gracious remembrance. 

“Will you please accept for yourself, and be the bearer to 
your colleagues, my assurances of non-forfeitable and incon- 
testable admiration and regard. 

“Believe me, “Very sincerely yours, 

(Signed “Joun R. HEGEMAN.” 


SECRETARY FRANK D. BUSER PRESENTS JOINT 
REPORT OF HIS OFFICE AND THAT OF 
THE CORRESPONDING SECRETARY. 


Statistics as to Increased Membership in Local Asso- 
ciations—Several Contests to Stimulate Augmented 
Rosters—Suggestions with Regard to Improved 
Conditions in the Local Bodies. 


Your secretary, as usual, will present the joint report of 
his office and that of the corresponding secretary. It will 
necessarily be brief, because we have eliminated all references 
to matters which have been, or will be, discussed by the 
other officers. 

Heretofore your secretaries have made a large number of 
visits to local association, but unfortunately during the past 
year it has been impossible for me to do so on account of ill 
health, having been in the South for several months, and 
unfortunately, at the time, also of the holding of the meet- 
ing of the national executive committee in New York. It is 
a matter of extreme regret to your secretary that he has 
been unable to be of more assistance to the president in visit- 
ing a larger number of associations. 

It will be recalled that at the Atlantic City convention 
Section 2 of Article VIII of the constitution of the National 
Association was amended to provide for a non-resident class 
of members. From the reports which have been received we 
find that a number of associations have taken advantage of this 


q 
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we have accounted for 314 non-resident 
Oklahoma association heads the list wi 
74 members in this class while the Capital District asso- 
ciation follows with 24 and the Erie association with 
290. In a number of associations it has been difficult 
to satisfactorily work out the non-resident membership 
idea. Several associations have adopted a plan which not 
only seems practical, but conducive to a large membership. 
Non-resident members are divided into two classes, one liv- 
ing within the radius of what might be termed the metro- 
politan district of the city in which the association is located, 
and which can be classed as being suburban, and the other 
class composed of those residing outside a radius of 20 or 
95 miles, the annual dues of the latter class being the nominal 
sum of $1 and of the former class one-half the annual dues 
charged the regular membership. 
Semi-annual Reports. 

A discrepancy always exists between the semi-annual re- 
ports of secretaries of associations and the figures which 
are subsequently secured on the basis of paid membership. 
From the report of the treasurer it has been observed that 
there are several instances of wide discrepancies. In the 
case of some associations the amount remitted in annual dues 
at the end of the fiscal year covers less than one-half of the 
members reported as belonging to such association in its 
semi-annual statistical report. However, the numerical in- 
crease in local associations throughout the country has been 
705, which means about 20 per cent. 

An impetus to increased membership on the Pacific Coast 
was brought about by William L. Hathaway, of San Fran- 
cisco; former National President Hubert H. Ward, of Port- 
iand; National Vice-President John N. Russell, Jr., of Los 
Angeles, and William D. Mead, of Seattle. These gentlemen 
purchased a trophy to be awarded on the basis of the greatest 
increase in membership among the Pacific Coast associa- 
tions. The first period of the contest consisted of the months 
of November and December and the cup was awarded to the 
Puget Sound association, which claimed 84 new members te 
its credit. The second period of the contest ended on June 
30 and the trophy was then awarded to the San Francisco 
association. 

The results for the second period as officially announcec 
by the committee of award were as follows: San Francisco, 


provision and 
members. The 


' 38; Seattle, 29; Portland, 26; Los Angeles, 14; Tacoma, 4. 


This cup is to be the permanent property of the associatior 
winning it three times. 

In order to stimulate increased membership among thé 
New York State associations, the Syracuse association chal 
lenged the local bodies of Buffalo, Rochester, Utica and Al- 
bany for a membership contest for a period from March ! 
to May 31. The gain in paid membership of these associa- 
tions was as follows: 


Clipping Bureau Service. 

Immediately after the Atlantic City convention the execu 
tive council decided to make an arrangement with a pres: 
clipping bureau for the purpose of securing and having of 
file clippings from daily papers and magazines relative t 
life insurance. Arrangements were made through the offict 
of the corresponding secretary with Luce’s Press Clipping 
Bureau, of New York City, for 1,000 clippings at a cost 0! 
$25. At first the clippings were extremely unsatisfactory if 
character and it was only after a process of education anc 
elimination that we could secure clippings of value. It i 
quite impossible to expect editorial discrimination in any 
press clipping bureau. The corresponding secretary is stil 
receiving clippings on the contract and whenever an unavail 
able clipping is received it is returned with the reason why 
it is of no service. From the clippings that have been re 
ceived we note that 24 dailies, five weeklies and three month 
lies have been devoting space to news articles or editorial 
of an educational character. The list follows: Collier’s, Mc 
Clure’s, Harper's, The Independent, Outlook, Leslie’s, Sys 
tem, Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, St. Louis Republic 


| 
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Warm Personal Interest 








That describes the happy relation ex- 
isting between the Fidelity and its Field 
Men, and explains why both are forg- 
ing ahead. 


Maybe you could reach a higher suc- 


cess in that atmosphere. 
Write to 


THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


WALTER LE MAR TALBOT, Pres. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Desirable openings in good territory for the 


right men 
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Pittsburgh Dispatch, Chattanooga News, Harrisburg Tele- 
graph, Omaha Bee, Chicago Daily News, Gardner ( Mass.) 
News, Philadelphia North American, Merrill (Wis.) Herald, 
Cleveland Leader, Portland (Me.) Press, Hartford Courant, 
Portland Oregonian, Des Moines Register and Leader, At- 
lanta Constitution, Springfield (Ill.) Journal, Kansas City 
Star, San Francisco Call and Post, New York Times, New 
York Sun, New York American, New York Commercial, 
New York Tribune. 
Publicity in Local Associations. 

In addition to these, and a subject upon which the press 
committee will probably report in full, might be mentioned 
the Chattanooga, Florida, Northern Indiana, Knoxville, Lima, 
Mississippi, Nashville, Oregon, Philadelphia, Puget Sound 
and St. Louis associations. These iocal bodies have insti- 
tuted at their own expense departments in daily papers in 
their respective communities. Articles of an educational na- 
ture appear in these departments, which once a week occupy 
prominent space in the paper selected. 

To the Puget Sound association has fallen the honor of 
being the first local body affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation to issue a monthly bulletin to its members. The ob- 
ject of this bulletin is to keep the members in touch with 
association activities and it contains other matter of interest 
and value. It is planned to reprint timely articles which 
may appear in the various home office publications and, when 
desirable, to also make use of matter from some of the in- 
surance journals. The bulletin is the idea of A. B. Furner, 
who was recently elected secretary of the association and is 
editing the publication. : 

The executive council at its Pittsburgh meeting authorized 
the corresponding secretary to have published in booklet 
form the address which former President Scovel delivered 
at the Atlantic City convention on “The New Family Service 
of Life Insurance.” Several editions were published and 
sold at a nominal figure to various agents and companies 
throughout thé country and each booklet bore the imprint of 
the National Association. 


The Trophy Contests. 

Secretaries of local associations are sometimes very negli- 
gent in sending in reports in the membership trophy contest. 
The award of the Edwards trophy cannot be determined until 
the annual dues are paid, but the corresponding secretary has 
great difficulty in securing adequate data for the statistics 
necessary in awarding the Whittington trophy and the Waite 
trophy. In this connection it might be said that there is also 
difficulty in securing adequate reports of meetings of local 
bodies for publication in the News. There have been in- 
stances of where secretaries sent in reports ‘of meetings 
which have occurred over a month previous to the receipt 
of such notice by the editor of the News. It has been ob- 
served also that on several occasions there has been a pre- 
mature release of important news to certain insurance jour- 
nals, whereas the only knowledge that Lire Association 
News had of the matter was the information conveyed in 
such insurance publications. This has been embarrassing in 
many ways. Several delicate situations have arisen during 
the year where publicity of any kind was far from being 
desirable. 

Mention should be made of the statistical report of local 
associations which appears each year in the bound copies 
of the convention proceedings. In this report an attempt is 
always made to give the names of the presidents and secre- 
taries of all local associations, together with certain other 
statistics. This report might be accurate for several months, 
at least with regard to the names of officers of local asso- 
ciations, if such associations would all have the same month of 
the year for holding their annual election of officers. Many 
local associations hold their annual elections in January and 
February, while, on the other hand, certain associations hold 
their annual meetings on the anniversary of the birth of 
their organization. Consequently this statistical report, as far 
as names of officers are concerned, is never accurate for any 
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considerable length of time, and therefore we take th 
casion to reiterate the recommendation made at the Atlar 
City convention that all associations endeavor to hold th 
annual meetings in January or February. q 
We feel that it would not be amiss to again emphasize ¢ 
absolute necessity of electing and keeping in office wid 
awake and progressive secretaries. The most successful 
bodies affiliated with the National Association are 
which have been able to keep a secretary in office fe 
considerable number of years. In several instances a 5 
salary is paid to the secretary and the satisfactory pr 
made by such associations is largely attributable to the ¢ 
scientious work of the secretary. : 


History of the Association Movement. 
Acting under the instructions of the executive council, 
corresponding secretary had printed an edition of 1,500 cop 
of Mr. Scovel’s “History of the Life Underwriters’ Mo 
ment.” ‘Copies were sent to the presidents and secretar 
of all local associations, to the president and agency suj 
visor of all legal reserve insurance companies, to all insurane 
journals and to all insurance commissioners. Any membe 
of a local association desiring a copy of this booklet shou 
address the corresponding secretary and the request will t 
immediately honored. [A limited number of these bookle 
will be found in the rear of the convention hall.] C 
The Arkansas association has changed its name to the 
Little Rock association, the Kansas City association to the 
Topeka association, and the association formerly designated 
as the Harrisburg association has adopted the name of he 
Central Pennsylvania association. 4 
I. Layton Register, president of the National Association 
during 1900 and 1901, died suddenly at his home at Ard- 
more, Pa., on Sept. 29. The National Association, through 
its executive committee at the mid-year meeting of tha 
body, took official cognizance of Mr. Register’s death by 
adopting an appropriate resolution. 
Register Resolution. f 
Resolved, In the death of I. Layton Register the entire life 
insurance world had lost a brilliant star. His career hie 
practically co-extensive with the development of Ameri 
life insurance. Beginning in its infancy, when scarcely 50, 
000 policies were in force, he lived to see this number gro ] 
to over 35,000,000, contributing largely to its increase. He 
lived to see the business expand equally in its ideals and in 
the ethics of underwriting. He has always been in advance 
of his time and has stood for the highest things in lif 
underwriting, and has been a shining example and inspi 
to the entire life insurance world, for, notwithstanding h 
eminent ability and great success, he always chose to rem 
in the field. 
He has been deservedly given the highest honors from | 
comrades that it was in their power to bestow, having be 
president of the Philadelphia association and president of 
National Association. His indefatigable industry and emi 
nent ability shown in his leadership of the organiza 
establish a debt of gratitude which will always remain. 
life insurance was not the vocation it now is he was 
has always remained eminent in his church, in financial cir- 
cles, in Masonic circles and in his city, as well as i 
chosen profession, to which he added the luster of an ho 
able career, an untarnished name and a worthy Chris 
gentleman. 
With regard to activities of local associations during the 
past year special mention should be made of the Texas as 
ciation, which organization is just in the beginning of 
second year. Immediately after organizing, strong meas 
were at once introduced to stamp out rebating, twisting 
other reprehensible practises, and the results have been 1 
encouraging. A number of agents were arrested and broug 
to trial and punished to the full extent of the law. ] 
Conditions have developed in several associations where the 
local executive committees have practically dictated progr 
throughout the year. A notable exception to this has t 
in the case of the Chicago association. Edward A. Fer 
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Pacific Prosperity 


The year 1915 will present to the life insurance agents of the 
United States rare opportunities insurance-wise at San Francisco. 
Numerous Company Conventions will be held; numerous Association 
Conventions will be held, including that of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters; and last, but not least, the much-advertised 
World’s Insurance Congress will be held, all in San Francisco and in 
connection with the Panama-Pacific Exposition. 


This will mean that more life insurance agents will journey to 
the Pacific Coast in 1915 than ever before. It will further mean that 
many of the agents so visiting the Coast will become enamored with 
the Pacific Coast Country (as I was) and will decide to locate in that 
Country (as I did). 


To all life insurance agents who make this 1915 Pilgrimage to the 
Pacific Coast, I extend an invitation to call at my offices, where, if 
desired, mail may be addressed during their sojourn in the Pacific 
Northwest. 


Information concerning side trips for sight-seeing may be secured 
at my offices. Information and statistics concerning the Country may 
also be had for the asking. The above for no other purpose than that 
of making ourselves generally useful to our co-workers in life insur- 
ance who may be visiting in our section and with no thought of 
proselyting. 


Any agent desiring information concerning a possible location in 
our agency will have to bring up the subject himself before such infor- 
mation is forthcoming. 


Whether your call, if you make it, be one of pleasure or business, 
we extend to you the open hand in the spirit of the Great West. 


H. H. Ward, Manager, Pacific Northwest 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington Title & Trust Building, Portland, Oregon 
Bank of California Building, Tacoma, Wash. 


P. S.—There are many great things to be seen on the Pacific Coast: Mountains, 
rivers, trees—all “Giants of the Pacific” in their respective ways. The Pacific Mutual 
Life Insurance Company is the “Giant of the Pacific” in life insurance. 
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son, its president, early in the year sent out inquiries to all 
members of the association seeking information as to along 
what particular lines association work should be developed. 
The replies received were tabulated and the work of the Chi- 
cago association has been planned along the lines indicated 
by the majority of its members. 

President Clark and Vice-President Edward A. Woods have 
addressed many of the local associations and there has been 
a noticeable increase in activities immediately following their 
visits. 

Realizing the advantages which accrued from the first 
Northwest Life Underwriters’ Congress held in Seattle, there 
has been a movement in various sections of the country to 
plan for similar gatherings. The Atlanta and Savannah asso- 
ciations of Georgia are planning for a State congress, while 
the New England associations held a congress on April 27 
at the Parker House in Boston. 

The outlook for the future of the association movement 
is most encouraging. Under the direction of President Clark 
and with the help of the executive council the endeavor has 
been at all times to accomplish those things which could be 
of real, practical, helpful service to the membership, and 
those vitalized influences will without doubt show large re- 
sults in the years to come. 





REPORT OF EDWARD A. WOODS, CHAIRMAN OF 
THE COMMITTEE ON TAXATION. 
Summary of the Bare Facts Incident to a Year Full of 
Hard Work—Wide Distribution of Taxation 
Bulletin and Much Publicity Secured. 

(On account of space limitations names of companies and names of 

local associations have been deleted.) 

Your committee on taxation reports that it prepared a cir- 
cular asking life insurance companies and life underwriters’ 
associations for co-operation along the lines requested by the 
National Association's resolution and sent it to 251 life insur- 
ance companies and 86 underwriters’ associations. 

t Replies promising co-operation were received from 46 life 
insurance companies. 

The remaining 206 life insurance companies did not even 
reply to the circular, which was signed personally by all three 
members of your committee. 

Of the 86 life underwriters’ associations to whom the cir- 
cular was sent 50 have already appointed a committee on 
taxation, 

Twenty-four associations have held meetings devoted to tne 
subject of taxation, 14 of which were attended by the chair- 
man of your committee. 

Owing to the co-operation of association members great 
publicity has been given to the subject in the newspapers 
wherever these meetings have been held, and in many cases 
persons prominent in official positions have attended. 

Many associations have offered to hold meetings, but re- 
quire a speaker thoroughly familiar with the subject. If even 
life insurance men are not sufficiently familiar with the evils 
of insurance taxation to discuss it, it certainly shows the need 
of an upstirring and agitation of the subject. 

Perhaps the principal work of your committee has been the 
preparation of a badly needed popular pamphlet on the sub- 
ject, a copy of which is hereto appended and made a part of 
this report. This circular has received great publicity from 
the daily papers, and insurance journals. It has been highly 
complimented by many companies, not only in words, but we 
have also received orders, up to the present time, for 71,700 
copies by various companies including such orders as follow: 


New York: Life 4.522... sean eee eee 5,000 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents......... 10,000 
The Equitables (New York). 4 eee 8,000 
Kansas City Litews. cc. onsen eee ee 1,000 
Columbus Mantua 23 .ia; ot bac coe eae 250 


Capitol Life (Denver)........ Cech 558 Soe 500 
Massachusetts Mutual 
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Volunteer State Life 
State Mutual (Worcester) 
Southeastern Life 
Fidelity Mutual... ... :0: eves + oieleleiesienam a 
Atlantic Life 
German-American Life 
The Prudential ....:.¢0++ odes teri eee .-- 10,000 
Equitable Life (lowa) 200 
Northwestern Mutual 
Penn Mutual 
Metropolitan 
Germania Life 
The Two-Republics Life i250. J: .erjesene eaten 500 
Union Central «.).....%. cus seen ene ae . 5,000. 
John Hancock Mutual will publish entire article 
in its company journal, “The Satchel,” circula- . 
tion of which ‘iS...2+.«..2+eeemeeenieeneee ... 200,000 


Many commendatory statements by life insurance men 0} 
the highest standing and of the widest influence could be 
cluded in this report, approving the committee’s work 
particularly the preparation of this badly needed publication 
so that agents and, through them, policyholders and the publi 
could be thoroughly informed on the subject. 

The movement of this association has attracted the atten: 
tion of the National Tax Association, which is holding it 
eighth annual conference on taxation at Denver this mon’ h 
Professor W. F. Gephart, of Washington University, 
Louis, a noted economist and writer on insurance subject 
is attending by special invitation, the sessions of the confer- 
ence on taxation, representing the National Association 
Life Underwriters, and on this occasion the taxation of 
insurance policyholders will be one of the subjects to 
taken under consideration by this influential body. 

This committee is thoroughly aware that this movemen 
create a sentiment against the increase of taxation of 
insurance policyholders is no one year task. The work hi 
just begun. To be effective, it must be maintained n 
every agent will constantly, in his daily canvassing, be m 
ful of this unjust and onerous burden upon the Americ 
policyholder. The recommendation that every associatio 
appoint a standing committee on the subject of taxa 
wholly distinct from the committee on legislation, and that ¢ 
least one meeting a year be devoted to the subject, still st 
The committee wishes to remind all associations and all m 
bers that no great public reform can be brought about th 
a few months’ spasmodic effort. The fact that the daily pre 
many of our largest cities has voluntarily endorsed this m 
ment for the relief of policyholders, is an evidence that 
licity not only for the campaign against taxation of D 
holders, but of the social value of life insurance can b 
tained. It is believed that the result of this campai; 
persistently followed up, will not only be to free policyhol 
from much of the burden of taxation now resting w 
them, but also to fix life insurance in the public mind : 
public institution of the highest social and economic 
portance, and to give to insurance men themselves a 
higher ideal of our great institution. : 
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VICE-PRESIDENT JOHN N. RUSSEL, JR., GIVES 
ACCOUNT OF ASSOCIATION ACTIVITIES ir 
ON THE PACIFIC COAST. 
Two New Associations: Everett, Wash., and San Diego 
Cal.—The Pacific Coast Membership Trophy Stimt 
lates Friendly Rivalry in Local Associations with 
Splendid Results—Course in Life Insur- 
ance Established in University of © 
Southern California. 


The continuous and extensive activity of our president 
left little for the vice-presidents to do in connection with 
work of the National organization. My efforts in the 
which this body represents have, therefore, been confined t 
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Che United States 
Lite Insurance Company 


In the City of New York 


Conservative Strong Reliable 


fF JOR SIXTY-FOUR YEARS 
£98) this old Company has served 
its policy-holders faithfully—giv- 
ing them sound and satisfactory 
protection for their dependent 
ones, at minimum cost. 


It issues Non-participating Insur- 
ance only. Everything guaran- 
teed in plain language. 


25 
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the Pacific Coast, and I shall restrict -‘my remarks to a state- 
ment of conditions in that section. 

There are present here a greater number of delegates from 
the Pacific Coast than ever before attended a convention. 
This may be accepted as an indication of growth in num- 
bers and interest. At the beginning of the year there were 
associations in San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle 
and Tacoma. Since then one has been organized at Everett, 
Wash., and another at San Diego. Since the date of the last 
convertion these bodies have admitted approximately 350 
members, which I believe to be the highest figures ever at- 
tained as compared with any other year. We attribute this 
expansion and the coincident growth in interest and enthu- 
siasm largely to the efforts of the splendid work which has 
been done by the National Association in the past few years. 

Pacific Coast Contest. 

The Pacific Coast contest cup has proved a helpful factor 
in the promotion of friendly emulation and the increase of 
membership. The idea of this competition had its birth at 
the Atlantic City convention. The cup was donated by 
Messrs. W. D. Mead, of Seattle; H. H. Ward, of Portland; 
W. L. Hathaway, of San Francisco, and myself as a member 
of the Los Angeles association. The Pacific Coast associa- 
tion, securing the largest number of new members during a 
period of six months, is entitled to hold the trophy for the 
ensuing period. Permanent possession may be gained by 
winning three times. The first contest resulted in favor of 
the Puget Sound association, with Los Angeles a close second. 
San Francisco then secured the cup. The third period com- 
menced July 1 and promises a keen struggle from which the 
Los Angeles association is determined to emerge victor. 

The contest cup has proved so effective in producing the 
desired results upon the Pacific Coast that I strongly recom- 
mend the plan to other sections of the country. Three to 
five associations in any territory might combine to carry it 
out. In case a trophy should not be obtained by donation, it 
could be paid for by contributions from the treasuries of the 
associations interested. : 

The Convention Club. 

Three years ago, as some of you are aware, we originated 
in Los Angeles a plan which has proved remarkably effective 
in securing attendance at the National convention. The 
method might be followed with advantage elsewhere. The 
month following the adjournment of the convertion mem- 
bers of our association who purpose attending the next, 
form a “convention club.’ Each member is required to 


contribute a certain sum monthly, his aggregate payments. 


approximating the amount of the necessary traveling ex- 
penses. Any member of the club who fails to go to the con 
vention forfeits one-fourth of his deposits to the general 
fund, to be paid to and to be used by the delegates who do 
attend the convention. Without doubt we owe it largely to 
this arrangement that Los Angeles is so numerously repre- 
sented here, despite the fact that our delegates had a longer 
distance to travel than any others. This plan would be espe- 
cially effective in bringing a large delegation to the 1915 con- 
ventior, should it be held in San Francisco, notwithstanding 
the increased traveling expenses, particularly for those liv- 
ing in the Eastern States. 

The experience of Los Angeles in another particular may 
be of interest to you. For some time past our association 
has aimed to place all its members on an equal footing; 
that is to say. we make ro distinction between managers and 
sub-agents. Our present president and secretary are both 
field men. 

A great support to the association, however, is our un 
official managers’ association, which meets informally at 
luncheon on alternate Mondays. Each manager in alphabeti- 
cal order acts as host, defraying the entire experse and every 
other manager who is a member of the association receives 
ar. invitation to be present as a guest. These meetings, which 
are well attended, afford opportunities for discussing matters 
of mutual interest and tend to create and strengthen friendly 
relations. 
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To these meetings is largely due the good will and une 
standing that exists among the managers who belorg t 
association. Co-operation ‘is readily gained for any m 
ment that promises to promote the cause of life insur. 
in general or the welfare of the men locally engaged in 
Difficulties and disputed questions are, with rare excepti 
disposed of in an amicable manner and to the satisfacti 
of the parties involved. To this desirable condition ma: 
attributed the infrequency of reprehensible practices, 
as rebatirg and the twisting of policies and agents. Wher 
Los Angeles was formerly the field of operation of a nu 
ber of dishonest and unscrupulous agents, it is safe to say 
that at the present time the business of life insurance ; 
conducted there upon as high a plane of ethics and efficiency 
as it is anywhere in the country. Ard this notwithstanding 
the fact that California has no anti-rebate law. It is hoped 
however, that through the efforts. largely of our legislati 
committee the next legislature will enact some desirable and 
effective laws. : : 

Education and Conservation Committee. 

The Los Angeles association has an active committee 
education and conservation with former National President 
McMuller as chairman. The amount of subscriptions to the 
advertising fund to’ date this year is $783, being contributed 
by 23 subscribers. A considerable amount of publicity has 
been secured through the press, one of our daily Poe 
having a regular life insurance column each week. a 
consequence public interest in life insurarce and in the 
of the association has been aroused to a perceptible degr 

The University of Southern California has established — 
chair of life insurance with Forbes Lindsay as the first in 
cumbent. A comprehensive course of lectures will be ir 
stituted and commenced with the opering of the new year 

In June the first Southern California Insurance ‘Congress 
was held in Los Angeles with marked success. The attend 
ance was large and enthusiastic, about 500 having been pres 
ent at one of the afternoon sessions, while 300 or 
were seated at the banquet. The congress embraced vari 
kinds of insurance, but life greatly predominated. 
effective work was done in the way of publicity and in be 
of proposed legislation. 

World’s Insurance Congress. j 

The World’s Insurance Congress, to be held in San Fran- 
cisco, October, 1915, is a matter of keer, interest to all 
Pacific Coast associations. Needless to say, the entire 
insurance fraternity of the Far West is looking forward v 
eager anticipation to the next convention of the Nati 
Life Underwriters’ Association in San Francisco. Co 
as it does during the expositions at San Francisco and . 
Diego will doubtless insure an attendance much greater t 
at any previous convertion. The associations of the 
extend a hearty and general invitation to the life insu 
men of the world. Each association will keep open 
throughout the year and be prepared to extend hospitality 
and welcome to all members of our profession. 

I regret that my report is necessarily confined larg 
Los Angeles. This is accounted for by the fact that, 
the exception of the recently organized body at Sa 
the nearest association is 500 miles distant, and I ths 
found it practicable to visit any of the northern coast citie 
when their associatiors were in session. ea 

My hearty thanks are extended to Messrs. W. D; : 
of Seattle; H. H. Ward, of Portland; W. L. Hathawa: 
San Francisco, and F. E. McMullen, of Los Angeles 
their constancy, loyalty and ever readiness to guard 
assist in the welfare and progress of our association WO! 
in the Far West. ~ i. 

Ir conclusion let me express the belief that the w r] 
this body and its auxiliary organizations is extendir 
constantly growing influence. The time is fast appt 
when every well-intentioned manager and solicitor wi 
member of the life underwriters, and failure to loll 
association will be just cause for suspecting a man’s g0' 
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Aggressive Conservatism 








THE FRANKLIN has closed each year. since organization 


with more assets than it had at the begin- 
ning of the year. 


THE FRANKLIN has’ shown each year a substantial in- 


crease in the volume of its outstanding 
insurance. 


| THE FRANKLIN has .made, each year an increase in its 


_. Legal Reserve—the fund created and held 
for the fulfillment of policy obligations. 


THE FRANKLIN has saved and set aside for its policy- 


holders each year more than the amount 
thus legally required. 


THE FRANKLIN has never lost a dollar in the investment 


of its funds. 


THE FRANKLIN has never lost a dollar of interest on any 


investment. 


THE FRANKLIN has never closed a year with a dollar of 


principal or interest in default. 


“The Franklin Life Insurance Company 


SPRINGF IELD, ILLINOIS 


é ul WANTS. an ‘‘ Aggressive Conservative’? man capable of employing and developing 


RES 7 


' “agents. Bera, pad eat for competent man. 
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“WOMAN’S INTEREST AND INFLUENCE IN LIFE 
INSURANCE.” 


Report of Mary Roberts Rinehart, Chairman of Com- 
mittee of Award—John R. McFee, of Chicago Asso- 
ciation, Awarded Calef Cup and R. O. Miles, of 
San Francisco Association, Wins Williams 
Vase—Forbes Lindsay, of Los Angeles, 
Accorded Honorable Mention. 


The committee of award for the prize essay contest 
makes the following awards: First prize, essay No. 051; 
second prize, essay No. 1,915; honorable mention, essay 
No. 1,860. 

Following close on the heels of the prize winners were at 
least a dozen most acceptable essays. The choice was a dif- 
ficult one; and, as a partial justification of the award, the 
chairman of the committee submits the following pertinent 
lires from the winner of the first prize: 

“Life insurance leaves death to its heartaches.” 

“Capital produces income; life insurance makes income 
produce capital.” 

“The world is little hurt by the failure of any man’s busi- 
ness, but destroy the home and you impede the race.” 

“Had we no wives, we should have little use for life in- 
surance.” 

“Women are oftenest income dispensers, rather than in- 
come producers. Sirce on the success of the home is based 
in large measure the value of the children as factors in the 
world’s work and progress, she requires a sure and persistent 
income that this, her great achievement, shall go on.” 

“The direful tragedy of life is the widow stripped of in- 
come. ‘The only son of his mother and she was a widow,’ 
followed to the grave, inspired the divine compassion of the 
Saviour.” 

“From the destruction of the weak in life’s battle we have 
obtained data for the strorg.” 

* * * * * oe * * * * 


The last few years have seen an important economic 
change in the status of woman. Her desire for the suffrage 
is merely one manifestation of the change. Naturally, hav- 
ing become a wage-earner, and finding herself taxed, she is 
taking more interest ir the principles of government which 
underlie taxation. But the change is not only political. 


She is earning money. For the first time, perhaps, she 
is learning just how much blood and brain and sweat goes 
to the earning of a dollar. Once four per cent. interest was 
to her a pleasant abstraction, now it means four cents a year 
on a dollar. That’s one thing she is learning. Not only the 
purchasing power of money—more, even, than its irterest- 
bearing quality—she is learning the cost of money in human 
effort. 


And her education is not ended there. The pleasant myth 
of the inevitability of the pay envelope is passing, for her. 
She works and earns, and she is tragically aware on how pre- 
carious a thread industrial permanence hangs. The battle is 
to the strong. 


The result of this new and intimate view of life, the re- 
sult of these new contacts, has been a change from the fatal- 
istic viewpoint to a more rational one. Women have learned 
to look ahead. No one has ever accused them of cowardice; 
they have looked forward through the certuries with un- 
blanched faces to approaching maternity. They have met 
death, when it came, heroically. What they have lately 
learned is to substitute, for faith, deeds: As against a future 
that they trust may be provided for, for themselves and for 
their children, they are learning to insist on adequate future 
protection definitely assured now. 

It does not go far with the average woman to talk to 
her of the future well-being of the race. She is as individ- 
ual as a tigress with a litter of cubs. But let her see, as I 
see now-and-then, the dazed eyes of some wretched mother, 
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crushed by the economic impossibility of caring for her a 
dren and supporting them at the same time, and she sho’ 

need no further argument for providing against the future, 

Men are largely to blame for the antagonism some wom- 
en feel toward life insurance. They do not know all that it 
implies. It sounds like a death bounty. It would be better, 
perhaps, if we could eliminate the word ‘life’ altogether. The 
fact is, that insurance to-day is so much more than a death 
benefit that it seems a pity to allow it to be handicapped. 

But the fault is deeper than that. It goes back to the 
age-old reticence men preserve with their women as to their 
business, to the patronizing attitude of the male who attends 
indifferently well to ome business, toward the female who 
attends with fair success to such trifles as bearing and rear- 
ing children, and disbursing ninety-five per cent. of his total 
income. 

I have a maid in my house who carries twenty-five hun- 
dred dollars insurance, and stirts herself to do it. She is 
doing that and supporting two small boys, because her hus- 
band, a lumberman on a big salary, left her no insurance. 
Twice a month she goes to an asylum and spends a visiting 
hour with her children. She is a tragic figure. If it is given 
to those who pass over to see what goes on here on earth, 
I hope the lumberman realizes what he has done. 

Personally, I believe in life insurance. The American 
people have not the quality of thrift. A man thinks he de- 
serves credit if he lives within his income. He saves little, 
and what he accumulates is prone to be diverted to the Get- 
Rich-Quick Wallingfords of his day and generation. But 
he will meet his insurarce payments when he will save in 
no other way. As long as he can pay his premiums, he is a 
capitalist. 

In the words of the winning essay, “Capital may ond 
income; in life insurance income produces capital.” 

Tell that to women. 

For the Committee: j 
(Signed) Mary Roserts RINEHART, - 
Chairman. 




















Essay of John R. McFee. 


The thesis suggests an interest in the sense of a right, 4 
title, a material asset; it likewise suggests a psychological 
concern, a feeling, an attitude of mind toward the institution 
of life insurance itself. 

Women are either maids or wives or widows. When un- 
married, living under the parental roof, they owe a service 
and are entitled to a compensatory maintenance, a right not 
ceasing on the mere attainment of a fixed age. The law has 
not removed as yet this difference between the daughter and 
the son. Even now an unmarried woman at home may not 
own her own wages. 

As wives, women bear and rear children and expend th 
family income in sustaining the home. Women are oftenesi 
income-dispensers rather than income-producers. Whateve 
her attainments, however trained in business efficiency, she 
becomes usually a participator in the husband’s income whet 
she becomes a wife. On her competent fulfillment of t 
manifold duties of the home-keeper rests the success of th 
home. On the success of the home is based in large meas 
ure the value of the children as factors in the world’s 
and the world’s progress. She requires a sure and a persis 
income that this, her great achievement, shall go on. 

The direful tragedy of life is the widow stripped of 
come. “The only son of his mother and she was a widow, 
followed to the grave, aroused the divine compassion of | the 
Saviour. “He touched the bier and they that bare him s' it: 
still and he said: ‘Young man, I say unto thee, Arise.’ And 
he that was dead sat up and began to speak.” The simple 
narrative becomes sublime when it is added: “And he del v~ 
ered him to his mother.” In the hearts of us all, this, 





Life insurance leaves death to its heart aches. 
remove its sorrow, but we may prevent its financial 
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The Young Man of To-Day Can Enter 





no line of business or profession 
which offers such opportunities 
for success and advancement 


as does 


The Field of Life Insurance 











For such men as contemplate 
making this their life work we 


direct their attention to the 





| Pittsburgh Life and Trust Co. 


W. C. BALDWIN, President HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, Director of Agencies 


INSURANCE IN FORCE OVER $100,000,000.00 
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for a function of life insurance is to perpetuate earnings. — the home have always been the greatest single reason for th 


The only equivalent of power to earn by the toil of hands and 
the ingenuity of intellect is the ability to draw an income 
from capital. Capital and labor, linked, work the world’s 
advance, but work is short and capital long. Capital should 
have no vicissitude but its squandering. Its use is transfer- 
able and its guaranty of performance is always possible. Men 
struggle on to heap up capital, that they may rest from labor 
in enjoyment of its power to produce an equivalent to. the 
earnings of labor. Capital may produce income; life insur- 
ance makes income produce capital, even capital ready in- 
vested, continuing the pay envelope without interruption. 


From the destruction of the weak in life’s battle we have 
obtained a datum: for the strong. From the race experience 
in mortality we have fixed a mathematical value based on the 
persistence of groups of lives, however uncertain be the life 
duration of an integer of the group. This money value to 
a race experience is peculiarly women’s heritage. 

Woman’s duty follows her love and abides oftenest by the 
fireside. You may destroy a business and with it perhaps 
much good to mankind, much happiness to the one who 
achieved the triumph of the business. The world, however, is 
little hurt in the failure of any man’s business. But destroy 
the home and you impede the race. The home must be se- 
cure or the race is imperiled. We may call asylums homes, 
but they are bare institutions, because no mother is at the 
head. What is sadder than a mother forced from her chil- 
dren into unprofitable toil, living in the hope that she may 
manage to be at the asylum gate on the next visitors’ day? 

Woman’s interest in the sense of her right to have life in- 
surance for her benefit, women’s interest in the sense of her 
concern for this most effectual and available institution for 
her safety is, therefore, unique. Had we no wives, we should 
have little use for life insurance. 

What, then, is her actual and her possible influence toward 
life insurance? It is the bitter experience of life insurance 
negotiations that the wife more often impedes than aids their 
work. Her very selfishness should call for her enthusiastic 
help. The estate created by I’fe insurance vests in possession 
when her despair is greatest and her sorrow deepest. It 
comes, then, untrammeled, undelayed, a balm of relief when 
the shutters are opened just after the burial. It comes into 
the home with the first sunbeam entering after the funeral 
gloom. 


Woman ever is aiming to advance the happiness of human- 
ity in all of her social activities. In her clubs she fights the 
saloon and the brothel, she reaches ever down to the aban- 
doned, the suffering and the tempted. She demands the bal- 
lot as a weapon in her fight for social uplifting. In her in 
dividual, as well as her co-operative, life she leans to kindli- 
ness. A cruel woman is a psychopathic exhibit or a jungle 
remain. In hope and in fear, in love and in pain, she carries 
her child under her heart. With its birth comes the conse- 
cration of sacrifice. Militant she may be and destructive in 
her militancy, but she fights ever in her sex love of the op- 
pressed. Sincerity of purpose her bitterest judge concedes. 
So her personal. life and her community interest reflect a 
mother love which no spinsterhood can shrivel and no way- 
wardness crush. Man’s strength and woman’s faith, manly 
deeds and womanly creeds, give life its high value. Because 
life insurance is peculiarly woman’s insurance, it asks her 
influence to give broader use of its guaranty that women’s 
mission shall not fail. 


Let women fully grasp life insurance truth and their influ- 
ence will bring its boon to every home. Thus we shall real- 
ize as a feminine truth that “wisdom is justified of her chil- 
dren.” 


Essay of R. 0. Miles. 
Everything that makes better lives and better living con- 
ditions is the problem for the modern woman. Life insur- 
ance means that in its broadest interpretation. .Women and 





























growth of the institution of life insurance. Woman's 
tion as a factor in its further development is of increased 
portance on account of her progress in recent years in 
ing economic, political and mental independence. From 
ing the passive, ignorant and helpless recipient of the p 
ceeds of a life insurance policy at the time of her husban 
death; from being indirectly the thoughtless opposer of life 
insurance to being a direct, great influence for good in and 
through the greatest institution of the civilized world, ‘is 
an advance which means more than words can tell or 
imagination grasp. This advance has now been made by m 
individuals of the sex and will be made by legions more wh 
are striving for the best in life. _ 4 


Let us think principally of those women who are the direct 
descendants of our pioneer ancestors, who fought loyally by 
their husband’s sides for the right and the truth as they say | 
it. We need not include the few erratic examples of this € 
of women’s rights, but rather deal with those women, noble 
and loyal wives, using their powers to the utmost for 
welfare of the family and the community. 


It is, therefore, in several ways that we may discuss women’s 
interest and influence in life insurance. When considered as 
buyers of life insurance, women may be thought of as are 
men. They buy it for their own old age and as a me ins 
of saving, and purchase it for the protection of those dem 
dent upon them. As woman becomes a more effective wage- 
earner, she will have relatively greater purchasing power with 
which to protect her increasing income-producing ability. As 
she becomes better educated, her understanding of life insur- 
ance increases and her foresight becomes keener. As the 
number of women buyers of life insurance increase, so also 
will the number of women sellers multiply. As a seller o} 
life insurance to women, a woman agent has a large field 
in which she can work more effectively than a man as she 
can better appreciate women’s needs and can work in strii 
harmony with her clients. j 


But it is as a wife that women’s influence in life insur- 
ance is unquestionably the greatest. Her capacity for oan 
here depends upon her education and her ideals. Without 
ideals her influence is that of the selfish woman who prefers 
temporal pleasures, and without education her influence 1 
that of the frequently found, good and unselfish wife 
because of her lack of knowledge, feels that she should r 
want her husband to deprive himself in any way, for 
argues he might have to deny himself if he purchased lif 
insurance for her. Oh! if such women only could get a 
glimpse of their own and their children’s possible futu 
condition, if they could but see the struggles of body, mind 
soul of many who have been suddenly left without the sup 
port of husband and father. Little too, do some know of 
security and happiness which every self-respecting man f 
as the result of possessing a good life insurance estate 
the comfort and satisfaction which comes to him, who 
provides, when in his advanced age he elects to secu 
himself the results of his thoughtfulness, thrift, and, in 
cases, self-sacrifice. 


To be the instrument of greatest good, women must be 
who will share intelligently in their husbands’ plans fo 
future of the family; who will help advise as to the di 
of the family income and as to the amount to be sav 
the protection of themselves and their children from de 
ence upon relatives or the State. She will know abou 
husband’s investments and life insurance policies and be 
sulted as to the best manner for their payment, to th 
that every dollar will be conserved and none of the pro 
wasted or badly invested. She will guard her husband’s 
ing capacity and make sacrifices if necessary so that 
earning capacity may be fairly perpetuated by the procee 
of life insurance after death. ; 


In the accomplishment of these ends, the sensible wom 
will realize her vital interest and influence in life insur 
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| SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 


_Insurance Company 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


FREDRIC W. JENKINS .. . . President 





Sure you can make money. 
Every one who works hard 

Can do so, if he 

Uses the right methods. 

Results follow concentrated effort 
I ntelligently put forth. 

Try a contract with us; 


You will not regret it. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
Security Mutual Life Building 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 
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She must be sensibly educated and take the right view of life, 
loyally co-operating for the welfare of the home and the 
community. In considering life insurance as a crusade against 
ignorance and as a means of keeping families independent and 
free, there is found an ideal field for women and one so rich 
that the results which may be obtained are still only surmises. 

With her vote, woman may influence legislation so that 
thrift, through life insurance, may be encouraged and not taxed 
as at present. With her political power, she may help safe- 
guard the public health and do in the community what she 
does in her own household for the maintenance of her hus- 
band’s earning capacity and the future well being of her 
children. 

Her interest and influence in life insurance are boundless 
if she brings to bear that undaunted spirit of striving for the 
right which is her heritage from her pioneer mother, her own 
high ideals and her direct political power, the gift of the 
the twentieth century. 





Essay of Forbes Lindsay. 

The interest of women in life insurance as an agency 
for the preservation of the family was obvious long before 
they arrived at an adequate appreciation of its beneficence. In 
late years the primary purpose of protecting the wife and 
the mother has been extended to conform to various new 
needs of women growing out of their entrance into fields 
of business and professional activity formerly occupied al- 
most exclusively by men. 

In the days of our grandmothers a2 woman’s sphere of 
activity was limited to household duties. She passed from 
a stage of dependence as daughter into another as wife. 
To-day upward of 5,000,000 American women are engaged 
in gainful occupation. One of every five adult females 
among our population is at least contributing to the ex- 
pense of her maintenance. A large number of women are 
the sole support of dependent relatives. Mothers support 
fatherless children, daughters support widowed mothers and 
wives support invalid husbands. The responsibilities and 
cares of such women are no less than those of men in 
similar positions, and the protective function of life insur- 
ance is as effective in one instance as in the other. 

To the self-supporting woman who is free of encum- 
brances life insurance should make a hardly less urgent ap- 
peal. The necessity of providing for the decline of life is 
peculiarly great in her case. While the period of earning 
capacity is shorter with women than with men, those of 
the former who attain to old age live longer than the latter 





in general, Aside from the specific object of anticipating 
senility, life insurance affords a medium of saving which i: 
particularly favorable to women in view of their compara- 
tive inexperience in financial affairs and limited opportunity 
for making sound and profitable investments. 


There are other classes of women, less numerous but dis- 
tinctly defined, to whom life insurance offers services that 
cannot be as economically nor effectively secured by any 
other agency. Mention may be made of women haying 
incomes which will expire with their death, women whxc 
are interested in the maintenance of charitable institution: 
or the promotion of philanthropical causes, and women whc 
have built up businesses in which their personalities are 
important elements. 


Concurrently with the growth of women’s interest in life 
insurance the restrictions against the acceptance of then 
as risks have diminished. Reliable statistics indicate that 
in general they enjoy greater longevity than do men. I! 
there is any valid ground against their admission to the 
advantages of life insurance upon the same terms as mer 
it exists solely in their disinclination to submit to equall; 
searching examination and their inferior candor in respond: 
ing to relevant inquiry. 


The time when women commonly stigmatized life insur. 
ance death claims as “biood money” and entertained the 
foolish superstition that carrying a policy was a manner o! 
“tempting Providence” have long since passed. The womar 
of to-day has awekened to a sense of the value of life in. 
surance, but her attitude toward it is rarely more thar 
passive, and not infrequently antagonistic. She is as ye 
far from having reached the condition of recognizing he 
right, personally and as the guardian of her children, to ade. 
quate life insurance protection. 


If the active influence of women should be generally ex 
erted in favor of life insurance the greatest potential facto: 
for its development would be brought into play. The co-opera 
tion of life insurance companies, auxiliary organizations an¢ 
field men ought to be exerted in an effort to arouse this force 
We know the prejudices, misapprehensions and selfish mo: 
tives which underlie the opposttion or indifference towarc 
life insurance on the part of women. It is within our powel 
to reduce, and ultimately eradicate, these adverse influence: 
by a system of direct education. The object in questior 
would be promoted by addressing to the prospective bene: 
ficiary a considerable proportion of the extensive insurance 





You can “make good” 
this kind of policy— 


BUSINESS POLICY 


Vesting absolute control of dividends 
and policy values in the hands of the 
Beneficiary. 


$10,000 Ordinary Life, Issued 1911, 
Age 45. 

Premium subject to annual dividends.........$378.50 

Dividend at end of First Year.....74.20 
Reducing net Cost for First Year to $304.30 
Dividend at end of Second Year...$77.50 \ 
Reducing net cost for Second Year to $301.00 \ 
Dividend at end of Third Year 


$297.60 





In selling life insurance the policy and its net 
cost are important factors. 
true American shrewdness, is out to get all he 
can for his money. 


Your prospect, with 


With dividends and a low net premium like that shown 
here, you can ‘‘make good’? as a Union Central Agent. 


Our proposition is a splendid one. 
tell you all about it. 
or Allan Waters, Supt. of Agents. 


Che Union Central Lite 


Write—lcthus 
Address Jesse R. Clark, President, 


Insurance Company 


OF CINCINNATI 
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iterature that is now practically all addressed to the pros- 
ective policyholder. 

It is beyond doubt that a large amount of insurance might 
mnually be saved from lapse if the interest and under- 
tanding of the beneficiary were improved. It must be sup- 
osed that many women who consent to the surrender of 
heir husband’s policies would not do so if they understood 
hat replacement 1s only possible on the condition of passing 
satisfactory medical examination and paying a higher rate 
£ premium. 

In another respect it would be highly desirable to excite 
he care of women for the conservation of policies. Loans 
vould be less frequently applied for if the beneficiaries had 
better appreciation of the impairment of the protection 
ntailed by them. The pitiful ignorance on the subject is 
jade evident by the numerous claimants who actually imag- 
ne that the death of the insured cancels such liens. 

The ultimate object of life insurance is the payment of 

death claim, and that is its chief function. But it is 


METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


Chartered 1874. 
Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 


An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 


Its PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 


are easy to sell. They are superior to those of 
other companies. 


E. H. WINSLOW, President 





Contracts 





RELIABLE AND ENERGETIC AGENTS WANTED 








Good Territory 
OPEN TO RIGHT MEN 


—those who know how and can produce appli- 

cations and settle policies—always ready to 
negotiate with men of experience, energy and 
enthusiasm. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 
FRED E. RICHARDS, President 


Address 


ALBERT ts AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 





questionable whether a company’s interest in the matter 
should cease with the discharge of its contractual obligation. 
If it be possible, by the exercise of a benevolent influence, 
to enhance the security and scope sf the provision made 
for the beneficiary, it would seem to be justified by business 
policy no less than altruistic consideration. 

Thousands of claims are paid monthly without the atten- 
tion of beneficiaries being drawn to the advantageous in- 
stalment options available to them. Tens of thousands of 
checks are handed to inexperienced widows without a word 
of warning against swindlers or a hint of advice as to safe 
investment. A leaflet of purely disinterested character, so 
far as the companies are concerned, would serve a useful 
purpose in this respect. 

The income policies, now sold by nearly all companies in 
one form or another, are the most effective mediums for 
safeguarding insurance money from waste and loss. The 
sale of these policies could undoubtedly be considerably in- 
creased by educating prospective beneficiaries to the peculiar 
advantages of them. 


ALTNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 








Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 








Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 








Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 
factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad- 
dress: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
134 Monroe Street, CHICAGO. 











THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPERS High-Grade Book and EXPERTS IN 
LINOTYPERS : INTRICATE 
BINDERS Catalogue Printing COMPOSITION 


4 
if 


‘NEW YORK OFFICE 
105 WEST 40TH STREET 


TELEPHONE 983 BRYANT 


A MODERN PLANT 


LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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Bolicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urg 
Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


DIRECTORY OF PROMINENT AGENCIES 








ed to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, 
Those Having Surplus ; 
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Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 4 








ARKANSAS 
es 


Little Rock. 





SID B. REDDING, 


Manager For Arkansas, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-929 Southern Trust Bldg. 





HARRY M. RAMEY, 


Manager, Arkansas and Oklahoma, 
Mational Life Insurance Co, of U. 8. 
207-8-9 Southern Trust Bldg. 





A. C. REMMEL, 


Assistant Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York. 


oo 
CALIFORNIA. 
ee 

Los Angeles. 





BERTRAM P. ROUSE, 


General Agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co, 
Bradbury Building, 


GEO, A. RATHBUN, 


Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wilcox Building. 


Se Ee 


JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 


Manager, Home Office General Agenoy. 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Pacific Mutual Building. 





KILGARIFF & BEAVER (Inc.). 
Manager, 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co, of Cali- 
fornia, 


Shreve Building. 





A, M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Crocker Building. 
uh eee ee Se eS 
SMITH, THOMAS & THOMAS, 
General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
333 Kearny Street, 


i 
ae 


CANADA. 


_ 


Montreal. 
ee ee eee 


A, HOMER VIPOND, 
General Agent, 
New York Life Insurance Co., 
Place D’Armes Square, 





Ottawa. 





JOHN BR. & W. L, BEID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 


OS 
oe" 


COLORADO. 


— 


Denver, 








‘JOHN W. WHITTINGTON, 
Life and Accident Departments, 


National Life Insurance Co. of U, 8. A, 
910-11-12 and 14 Los Angeles Investment Bldg. 


San Francisco. 


WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 


LS eee 


JEAN C, DE KOLTY, 
General Manager, 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
David Hewes Building, 


ee 


E, H, LESTOCK GREGORY. 


General Agent, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 879 to 893 Monadnock Building. 








WwW. L. HATHAWAY, 


0, C. WATSON, 


Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of Ni Xe 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 


ee 
eee 


CONNECTICUT. 


_— 


Hartford. 


DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York 
125 Trumbull Street. 








ARTHUR J, BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 





R. O, DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 





FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 





Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co, of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 


LEE C, ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co.,, 
Phoenix Bank Building. 





THOMAS W, RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Co,, 
209 Pearl Street, 


i 


ELI D. WEEKS, 


Manager, Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Oe, 
49 Pearl Street. 


————— 





DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Washington. ' 


— 





JOHN DOLPH, 


Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Oo., 
916 Munsey Building. d 














GEORGIA. 
















Atlanta. 





BAGLEY & WILLETT, 
General Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance 
Fourth National Bank Building. — 





Savannah. 





MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INS 
COMPANY, 


Agency South Georgia and Florida, 
William J, Harty, Manager. F 


ILLINOIS. 















Chicago. 


COURTENAY BARBER, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance 

617 People’s Gas Building, 





L, BRACKETT BISHOP, 
Manager, ' 

Massachusetts Mutual Life 
2020 Harris Trust Building. 


WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 








Special Representative, 
The Equitable Life Assurance 
1045 Rookery Building. 
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_ LIFE UNDERWRITING AS AN ART. 





| PRACTICAL TALK BEARING DIRECTLY ON THE AGENT’S DAILY TASK OF MAKING THE 
PROPOSITION ATTRACTIVE. 





| 


his title, ending in that big little word, “Art,” would be 
| rely appropriate were I prepared to offer you to-day a 
| shed essay or a glowing oration. But I do not come here 
;M Orator; nor yet as an artist. I come as a plain life 
‘| Trance agent—and I know no higher title, if lived up to in 
ts fullness of meaning. And I want just to make a plain, 
| tical talk bearing directly on the agent’s daily work. So I 
| going to ignore the distinction between home office and 
|, and talk to you as if we were all agents together. 

t us begin by forgetting this highsounding and mislead- 
| word, “Art.” Its use here is all right by the dictionary, 
| in common speech it carries too much suggestion of the 
‘y and the ornamental to suit me, and it too often carries 
\iggestion of artfulness or cunning, which is worse yet. 
‘}te’s nothing fancy, nothing cunning, about the true art of 
ing life insurance. What the agent has to do is simply 
ke the actuary’s technical tables and impersonal contracts 
translate them into plain terms of what they will do for 
‘| man or that; to make out of them a personal proposition 
attractive proposition. The art of life underwriting in its 
| lee is none other than simply this: “Making the Proposi- 
Attractive.” That plain phrase is definite and descrip- 
; at cuts to the core of the life agent’s art. Let us keep 
form of our‘topic in mind while we talk it over. 











Attractiveness Defined. 


tractiveness means drawing; pulling; getting a person to 
’ with you. It does not mean merely making the proposi- 
{ convincing, or instructive, or entertaining. That is not 
“1g to the point at all. To be attractive we have got to get 
(1 under the man’s skin, get into his heart, arouse his 
€, make him want it; make him want it for his own; 
: him want it right now. We must make him want it 
. than he wants the other things that are clamoring for 
noney; his own wants and his family’s wants. Every 
has more things that he wants to do with his money 
/he has money to do them with. We have got to bring 
want right up to his eyes, so that it is the nearest and 
ist want; the one that he wants most among the many. 


i 
F 
1 


~do anything to him then. 


‘ly Competition Agent Should Acknowledge Is the Competition With All Other Wants and 
Desires, Against Which Life Insurance Is Put as the Best, Noblest 
and Most Useful of Them All. 


Se (‘iw 

The following article is the text of a talk delivered October 9, 1914, by Former National President Charles 
W. Scovel, before the American Life Convention, Dallas, Texas. 
sensible, practical, every-day discussion of the problems you encounter daily. In suggesting to the agent how 
fo make his proposition attractive, Mr. Scovel has made HIS story intensely interesting.—Editor’s Note. 


ee 


IT IS NOT HIGH-BROW STUFF, but a 





Here, gentlemen, is our real competition. The only competi- 
tion we ought to acknowledge is the competition with all the 
other wants and desires, against which we put life insurance 
as the best and the noblest and most useful of them all. 

Now it is not enough to make the proposition attractive just 
in a general way. Our topic is not complete. It should be 
worded, “Making the Proposition Attractive to Jones,” letting 
Jones stand for whichever prospect we are talking to, and 
each one in turn. There is the vital point in the whole matter. 
A mere general disquisition, however logical, or the mere 
painting of a fancy picture, however beautiful, is not the 
thing. Our proposition has got to be personal. It has got to 
grip Jones and pull him. It has got to reach inside to his 
points of contact; to meet his needs. This means we have 
got to study Jones. We have got to tind out all we can about 
him before we can really talk to him; before we are ready to 
state our proposition so as to attract him. 


The First 


For that purpose I believe it is a very good practise, as a 
rule, to make the first approach as a mere call for data. “No, 
thank you, Mr. Jones, I won’t sit down. I don’t want to ‘talk 
insurance’ to you. I haven’t time for that myself, and any- 
how I don’t want to take your time with generalities. I only 
want a few data now, and then to come back at your con- 
venience, with a definite proposition to fit your case; showing 
the modern service that life insurance can render to you and 
yours in figures for your own age; which is ?” And so 
on. You haven’t got him braced against you, because you 
are standing up and will not sit down; you are not trying to 
It is surprising how in two or 
three minutes of stand-up talk like that most men will open 
up and tell you the things you ought to know before you make 
any proposition. Note them down on a prospect card in his 
presence. Get an appointment, or at least ask what part of 
the day is the most apt to be convenient. Note that down too. 
Noting down the data helps to rivet the impression you are 
trying to make in this brisk, brief call, 

Then when you do come back you find Jones in a very 


Interview. 
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desirable frame of mind. He is approachable, he is tractable. 
Why? He has given you permission to frame something to 
ft him. You have made a sample sketch to his order. He 
feels your proposition is something personal to him, not just 
the same old “hand-me-down” talk. You have made it at- 
tractive to him before you really begun to tell it. That is 
worth everything if rightly followed up. 

Now for the “proposition” itself. Our proposition includes 
four elements: Ourselves; our company, the services that fit 
Jones, and the policy whereby those services are to be ren- 
dered. 

Ourselves. Our own personality. It is a wonderful thing, 
is personality. It is a part of our proposition, and a big part 
when you come to consider attractiveness. The personality 
of an individual has an attractiveness that we can never, as 
long as we live, give to the company. No company talk can 
possibly have the quality of attractiveness that will radiate 
from a genuine personality. We want to take pains that this 
personality shall express itself right; that it shall be right in 
appearance—not dressy or fussy, but clean; clean of linen 
and clean of shoe; clean of breath and clean of fingernail. 
That it shall be right in manner—not dominating or auto- 
cratic, but self-respecting, and thus surest of Jones’ respect. 


Sincerity and Earnestness. 

Above all else, we want that personality to be full of the 
sincerity and earnestness that ring into every heart. I knew a 
German agent a dozen years ago, who did a remarkable busi- 
ness. He was a very ordinary man im most respects. His 
language, like his grasp of the subject, was limited. He 
would simply look into the man’s eyes and say, “You pay $50 
a year and if you die your wife gets a tausend, and if you 
live 20 years you get a tausend. It’s a goot ting!” The man 
would say, “Well, but so and so.’ “Yes, but she gets a whole 
tausend dollar when you die. It’s a goot ting!” “Well, but 
this and that and the other thing.” “Mabbe so, but you get a 
tausend dollar just when you get old and need it. It’s a goot 
ting!” He didn’t know enough to argue the matter (fortu- 
nately), but his whole soul glowed through those words, “It’s 
a goot ting!” His earnestness was like a white flame that 
shriveled up all excuses and kindled the answering flame of 
desire. Such glowing sincerity is the only element of per- 
sonality, I believe, that is sufficiently strong and important in 
attractiveness to stand alone and dispense with all the rest, as 
it did for this Dutchman of happy memory. 

Another main element that reveals our personality, attrac- 
tively or otherwise, is what we say and how we say it. We 
want first to put ourselves squarely at Jones’ point of view, 
and really enter into his interests, and then say everything 
from that standpoint. This is vital; never to be forgotten. 
We want to talk to him in a non-technical manner; tell him 
plainly what insurance will do for him and his, using only 
non-technical words—deposit, instead of premium; sinking 
fund or savings, instead of reserve; contract, instead of policy; 
life income, instead of continuous instalment. We must get 
clear away from our ordinary lingo into his lingo. That is 
our job, to translate the whole subject into his lingo. 


A Non-Commercial Proposition. 

We want then to impress upon him by our manner of talk 
that this is a non-commercial proposition. I think that is of 
real importance. Most men think of it in terms of buying 
something from the company through us, They are not buy- 
ing anything at all. They are coming into a co-operation. Life 
insurance is not a proprietary business that manufactures a 
product and sells it to the other fellow. Life insurance is 
really manufactured by the policyholders themselves; by their 
pooling their lives together in large enough numbers for 
nature's law of mortality to apply. All those lives insure 
each other; the company, whatever its form of control, is only 
the central bureau through which they do so. Moreover, the 
vast bulk of the assets held by any company (after its earliest 
years) is the policy reserve, and every dollar of that belongs, 
in law and fact, to the policyholders. The company manage- 
ment is only their trustee; it déesn’t own the money at all. 
The stockholders, if any, are strictly limited by all States in 










their rights of control, and by some laws and charters 
limited even in their right to the profits. In its essence, | 


ings the interests of policyholders and public are favor 
protected by a system of laws and supervision such as 1 
would dream of applying to any commercial or industr 
business, big or little. _ 
Then we want in all our talk to be non-competitive. Lo 
to our own company; to others not only fair, but cord 
That will impress Jones. We want to speak of “sister eq 
panies” and of “brother agents” and mean it! The way 
mean it is to feel it, to get in touch with the brother 
of other companies, to join the underwriters’ associatio 
get the feeling of the common cause—the feeling that 
whole common cause of life insurance is really greater tl 
any company, and that the proudest thing that any comp: 
can do is but to be a worthy example of what true life 
surance is. | 
Such a personality is bound to be attractive. Jones li 
that fellow. He likes to see him come around. He has 
fidence in him. He would like to do business with him, j 
is attracted. br 


Company Talk. 


} 
Now we come to the company. As already hinted, the cc 
pany, while a vital part of our proposition, is not the attr 
tive part. No man ever took life insurance because he 
mired a company. Never. No kind of company talk 
attract a man and make him want insurance. Never. — 
can’t get that too clearly in our minds. Company ha 
place afterward, but it does not belong in the foregro 
where we are reaching out to attract Jones. We want re 
lutely to keep it out of that foreground. ‘We want e 
company only in an incidental way. We want to weave i 
as we are telling him of the service that life insuran r 
do for him and his; to weave in some references to th 
in which the company does it, the strength and thickness it 
for that particular service, etc. So, without having had to 
a question about the company, he has, when we are thro 
a fully satisfied feeling that the whole proposition is all vj 
including the company. | 
If you make a direct assertion to him about your comps 
just as if you make a direct assertion about yourself to I 
he will discount it and double discount it. It will arous 
him criticism and opposition. I can’t say to a man, “I w 
you to understand I am telling you the truth,” without 
immediately wondering why I have to say that. I 
him that my company is the best company without his 
mediately thinking, what of the other ones? I can’t even 
him directly that it is a good company; I can’t bring 
question up at all without making it questionable. Ii 
words, the company element is much stronger if you Ie 
without saying; if we let it slip in by suggestion, with 
direct assertion. I believe that is the real scientific salesm 
ship on that point. ‘ 
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Emphasizing the Institution. \ 

All that is necessary is a state of confidence in Jones m 
If that isn’t there already, we can best create it by talkin: 
stitution; the institution of life insurance—including 0 
as one of the well-known, representative companies but 
phasizing the institution of life insurance. Emphasizing 
wonderful science with its calculations verified like thos 


obligations a lifetime ahead; an applied science that capo 
operated with discrimination or favoritism; that by ® 


for each. These are the things that create confider ce 
wise the vast funds, the vaster membership, the wide dist 


Likewise the wide open publicity, the strict laws, t 
stricter supervision of several different States, and 
other safeguards. There is a broad field of institutit 
that we can put in general phrase, all the while carr} 
own company with it, under the breath, as a matter of & 
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vat goes without saying. That creates confidence in Jones’ 
ind without arousing question or discussion. That, I think, 
| the best way to talk company. 
If it is necessary to go further, if he insists on something 
ore definite, even then we should limit company talk to the 
swest of figures and broad facts that are indisputable. It is 
ough to say this service is backed by so many hundred thou- 
(ind or millions of dollars, and by so many thousand joint 
ners; both assets and owners spread out all over so many 
tates ; all those joint owners chipping in their little deposits 
“om everywhere in a continuous stream, like street car 
‘cles a stream that never stops; no matter what the finan- 
‘al situation is, even though the banks and other sources of 
soney are dried up. 
Ba Simple Truths. 
These and other simple truths that we all know, but forget 
| tell, will make Jones think of the strength and stability of 
fe insurance as compared with the other business and finan- 
al institutions that he is accustomed to trust. Show him 
dw supremely strong and scientific and liberal life insurance 
, and we have founded his confidence on bed rock—and he 
‘cepts our Own company without question, as part of the bed 
yek proposition. In short, I believe we want to talk com- 
iny like we would talk about our mother; not with the idea 
* showing how much better our mother is than somebody 
se’s mother, but that she is an example of all that true 
‘otherhood means; referring to her and what she does with 
") loyal pride that aril make Jones think, “That is a pretty 
‘ce mother; if I had no mother I would like her to adopt me.” 
‘These services that fit Jones. Here is our real business— 
at first, what are Jones’ needs? His chief needs, and his 
sser needs? The needs that he knows about and that we 
ive got to begin with, and the needs that are only latent, that 
2 has not realized, and that we have got to develop? That is 
le first thing that we have got to do. Attractiveness means 
‘ull, and we have got to have a hook to pull on. We have got 
bring Jones’ needs home to him, as the very first step in 
tracting him. 
! Immediate Action. 








Make him realize a new kind of need right at the start, 
hen he says, “I don’t need insurance.” “Why, of course, you 
mn’t need insurance, Jones. Nobody ever needed insurance 
hen he took it. When he needs it it is too late. There are 
) billions of dollars of life insurance in force, every bit of it 
‘ken when it was not needed. If you are going to wait until 
du need insurance you are going to die without it.’ Most 
ien don’t realize that they have got to act on life insurance in 
| different way from what they do on anything else. Other 
eeds can be filled when felt. Life insurance cannot be. 
Vhen Jones realizes this he commences to think more seri- 
asly. Maybe he will say, “Yes, I may need it in the future, 
“ I’m not going to wait too long, but I can’t take it just 

w.’ “Well, Jones, delays are dangerous.” “Oh, yes, I 
ee *T'l have to take the risk of dying meantime.” “Ah, 
lat isnt it. That risk is bad enough, even if you have had 
before you so long that you are calloused ; but I want to 

Ml you there is a risk 10 or 12 times greater—the risk of 
dur becoming uninsurable. Last year one out of nine ap- 
licants were rejected. That is 10 times the death rate at age 
3; 18 times the death rate at age 25. The big risk you run 
4 that you can’t get it when you do want it, and then you 
all e one more in the crowd that are seeking insurance 
1 vain. One more who is all nervous and worried because he 
hows he has been rejected, and knows how his family will 
eed that i insurance, and knows bitterly that it is all his fault. 
jhe first need of all is to do it now!” 

The need for his own old age must be brought home to 
ones. We should refer to such books as L. W. Squier’s fine 
‘ork on “Old Age Dependency in the United States,” and get 
early before our own eyes the appalling picture of what 
enniless old age really means. We ought to put that picture 
ividly before everybody, because every life policy we write 
pS te endowment element in it, and in later years its cash 
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value will be a sure provision for his own old age. We want 


' to get it fixed in Jones’ mind right at the start that he is 


certain to be either a dead man or an old man, and that this 
one policy will cover both. 

We should bring home to him also his imperative need for 
emergency cash through the years ahead, because every life 
or endowment policy has its loan value and even the ordinary 
life, a very large proportion of the total deposits he has made 
is held for him in that ready cash fund. We should show 
Jones that in carrying this insurance against death he is also 
laying up the great bulk of his payments as a cash insurance 
for any time of sickness, accident, non-employment, or other 
real emergency that may come to him or his in the long years 
he hopes to live. We should say to him earnestly, “Jones, 
this contract is your very best provision for the vital needs 
that the blind future will bring upon your family or yourself, 
whether you live or die. It is your surest resource for 
emergency cash—better than a Government bond. Now, don’t 
forget that the really big need comes suddenly, is apt to come 
at just the worst time, and when it comes it overshadows 
everything else. If you keep the insurance money untouched, 
if you keep it as the very last resort only to be used for an 
actual crisis, you can feel that you and yours are safe, what- 
ever the future may bring.” If Jones abuses the loan priv- 
ilege after that kind of a talk, we agents are not to blame. 
In fact, I verily believe that this is our best way to forestall 
that abuse—far better than for us to pretend to ignore a plain 
policy right that he is sure to know about anyhow, and is so 
very likely to abuse if left to himself. Instead of ignoring it, 
let us emphasize its right uses, its vital importance for the 
big needs of life. Let us make the loan value our text for 
preaching the true gospel of thrift, of family protection 
through life as well as at death. That will be both attractive 
and helpful to Jones. 


The Needs of the Estate. 


The need ‘for his estate should be urged—the need for spot 
cash to pay off a mortgage or other indebtedness; to help 
liquidate his estate for distribution, etc. We should cite to 
him local instances of estates that have been saved by the life 
insurance money and others that have been lost without it; 
and point out that a very few thousand dollars of spot cash 
will tide over the stress that would sacrifice tens of thousands 
of dollars of value that can be realized later on. If Jones isa 
rich man and thinks he will leave things in good shape with- 
out any need for insurance cash, we can tell him about the 
J. J. Astor estate. His executors filed their report some 
months ago showing that they had had to borrow $1,688,000 
in settling the estate. Here was one of the tightest, snuggest 
estates, you would think, in the world; all in producing estate 
and gilt edge investments; and yet in its liquidation they had 
to borrow $1,688,000 over and above the five or six millions 
of regular income. Lucky it was in 1912-13 instead of 1907-8! 
Most men don’t realize what need will come when their ex- 
ecutors have to settle up their affairs. 


Its Relation to the Business. 


Then the need for the business. Ask Jones what he would 
be doing now if his partner, Smith, had died last week. How 
about Smith’s work; could he find someone ready and able to 
fill Smith’s shoes, and how much would he cost? How about 
Smith’s share in the business, and paying it out to his family? 
How about the banks and the creditors of the old firm? How 
about his own capital and credit for the future? We must 
make Jones see just what his situation would be to-day if 
Smith had really died last week—and then make Smith do 
the same thing. For the big corporation our problem is just 
the same—to bring home to each one concerned the actual 
need that will spring up at the death of this or that valuable ~ 
man, 

Then the need for the family. Tell him, “Jones, figure out 
how little a month your family can get along on without you. 
Then figure out the net estate you would leave if you died to- 
night. Figure 5 per cent. income on that and then divide by 
12.” Gentlemen, those three words “«livide by 12” help 
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mightily. They make Jones reduce the income he expects to 
leave right down to the monthly basis, where it really meas- 
ures up against the monthly bills and family wants. For the 
first time he realizes how little he has. He readily sees that 
a monthly income contract added to his estate will precisely 
fill the big, vital need that he never realized so clearly before. 


If Jones has no estate to leave and little money for pre- 
miums, fix ‘his mind on the years stretching from his death to 
his oldest child’s first wages. That will be the yawning chasm 
for his family; those are the years that will either make or 
break the children’s whole future, and the mother’s heart. Tell 
him how small a monthly sum will eke out her efforts to bring 
them up herself—as proven in thousands of cases by the 
mothers’ pension system in many States. New Jersey, for 
instance, provides $9 a month for the mother with one child; 
our Allegheny County Board finds its average allowance has 
been $18 a month for an average family of four. Suppose 
Jones has an only child of seven. Show him that a policy of 
only $1,000 will yield $10.50 a month (more than New Jersey 
would allow them) for the nine years of that yawning chasm 
until age 16, if Jones should die soon; while, if he lives 
longer, it will yield $13.10 a month for seven years, $17.90 for 
five years, etc—enough to take care of another baby or two 
that might arrive meanwhile. To provide this service covering 
their years of greatest need he has only to save up about $1.70 
a month starting at age 30; or $2.30 at 40; or $3.40 at 50. 
Attractive to Jones? Why if we really get this into his head 
his heart will jump at it. He’d be ashamed not to do it! 


Uncertainties of the Future. 


Then, again, we must make Jones gaze into the long, un- 
known future and see his wife living through that future 
without him; thé risks and uncertainties of her income from 
funds reinvested again and again; the overhanging perils of 
accident, sickness and operation; the helpless old age that 
stalks before her. Spread it all out before him. Don’t just tell 
him that this is a $25 monthly income policy. Tell him the 
company’s check for $25 will be coming to her the same day 
every month, and that this will give her (starting, say, at age 
30) $6,000 by the time she is 50; $9,000 by 60; $12,000 by 70; 
$15,000 by 80; $18,000 by 90. Draw those 60 years out before 
him so that he sees her living on through old age, and at the 
same time sees the life insurance check coming the same day 
every month. That is getting the need and service close 
home to Jones. 


What About the Children? 


“You're children, Jones, each of them, will at least need 
support and education until self-supporting. This monthly 
check will keep coming to the family for 20 years, whether 
their mother lives that long or not. That daughter of yours, 
Jones; she is handicapped by the fact that she is a girl in a 
world built for men. It will be harder for her to earn her 
own way, or even to handle what you leave her. At best she 
will be up against the marriage lottery; maybe with a shift- 
less husband to spend or lose her money; maybe left a widow 
with children to raise. An unlosable life income is needed to 
equalize her with her brother. Your boy, Jones; he will need 
a college education, or at least special schooling, for he is 
coming into a generation of trained men, He can’t begin as 
you did; not with this kind of competition. Thousands and 
thousands, instead of tens, are being turned out as trained 
men for his generation, and you have got to provide the right 
college or schooling to give him as fair a chance as you had 
in your day. The company’s check will go to him every 
September and March from age 16 to 22, if you say so; and 
if you want, we will add a fund payable to him at 25 or 30 as 
a business nest egg. 

“And say, Jones; of course, you folks celebrate Christmas 
at your house; and birthdays, and the wedding day. That’s 
the time they miss father the most, isn’t it? If you were gone, 
the next best thing would be your gift coming for that day, 
year after year, as long as bride or baby lives. I tell you, 
Jones, with these modern, continuous services of life insur- 
ance you can right now make sure that your dear ones, one 


- candy handed to them, with your love, at every way static 







































or all, will have anything from a meal ticket to a stick 


their long life journey, no matter how soon you may be 
off the train yourself !” 

We must bring home to Jones the many risks that are 
with any other estate that he relies on to supply the fa 
livelihood through that long uncertain future. The risk 
unwise spending, we all know about that ; the risk of 
advice and bad investments, and the risk of the best 
ments. Even Government bonds! The Literary Digest 
some months ago a list of a score or more of sles 
ernment bonds (including foremost nations) that show 
shrinkage of 22 per cent. in market value from 1903 to 13. 
If Jones had died in 1903 and his $10,000 insurance proceeds 
had then been put in such bonds—the most stable security 
yielding between 3 and 3% per cent.—his family’s principal 
would have shrunk to $7,800 as an available cash asset. ; 
course, the income of, say, $325 would be still the same, _ But 
if the family still had their full $10,000 in cash it wo Id buy 
at these lower values enough of the very same bonds to yield 
an income of about $425. These figures were for the normal 
times of 1913. Since then the European war has made that 
shrinkage simply a slaughter. British consols, best of the lot, 
were practically unsalable in August, and by October 5 he : 
only come up to about 68—32 points below par. We ought | a. 
impress on Jones’ mind the vast losses of principal and sto; 
ping of incomes through leading railroads like the New . aven 
or the Pennsylvania’s Panhandle System; through such ge : 
eral destruction of property as in the Ohio floods of last year; 
through al! the unescapable catastrophes that keep falling t 
widows, girls and boys—yes, and brainy business men, 
And all this dark background will bring out in bold reli 
bright, white light of a really unlosable monthly incom . 
the very end of life, and a principal that is always cash at par. 
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Fitting the Policy. “i 
Now, then, how about the services? The services th 
fit Jones. In developing Jones’ needs we have had to tell 
the services and we have had to tell them to him in the 
that counts most. Not parading before him some set gri 
figures and details of the policy, etc., but telling him wh 
needs are and how life insurance will meet them. 
making the proposition attractive, and we have come a 
from the right angle. We have come at it from Jones’ 
not from our own side, or the actuary’s side. In other words, 
we have got Jones all ready for the dotted line, if we ha 
been plain and simple, if we have made a vivid moving pic 
of his needs and their being filled by life insurance 
have not confused him with policy and company de 
competitive talk. But we can and should show him tha 
one policy can be applied to any one of the several né 
needs, to whichever one the future brings to pass; th 
he is doing is entering upon a financial program for 
and his family’s whole future; that nowhere else can 
a dollar that will be so sure to serve an absolutely vi 
for him or his, just when the future makes that need 
That is what we want to enlarge on and impress, and wé 
to suppress and keep down all side issues and needless 


The Fourth Element, 

And so we come to the fourth element, which is m 
of a bugbear if arrived at in this way than it usually 
policy—which one to choose, and how to make it attr 
Jones. If we talk to him about more than one kind o 
we have almost lost him. We have got the hardest 
job to help him make up his mind between two alt 
propositions. We had better make the whole thing 
Jones’ mind in this way:.+Tell him all about his need. 
service first in the figures and terms of ordinary*life. The 
can add if desirable, “You can get this service all pai 
so many years, if you want to, with a little larger dep 
year.” Or, “You can get more of the old age element, 
can bring that element nearer in years, if you want to 
larger deposit.” Not an alternative proposition; b t 
proposition slightly modified to suit his pocket or p 
‘ 
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This policy decision ought to be made as simple for Jones as 
it is for him to decide whether to pay annually or quarterly. 
It ought not to be put up to him as a choice between this 
whole proposition on the one side, and that whole proposition 
on the other side. Any one policy (other than term) includes 
all these services. And it’s the -services that make the real 
proposition. : 

J believe in this use of ordinary life as a general rule le- 
cause, first, it offers all these services in attractive, well-bal- 
anced proportion. That is to say, the same contract that will, 
if he dies, yield $50 a month to Jones’ wife for life, or to the 
children for 20 years, will if he lives, yield a like income for 
himself along about age 70, by taking the cash value and 
buying a life annuity. Or it can be any time changed if desired 
to a lump sum that is upon the same plane and proportion 
attractive to the same man. The emergency cash, or loan 
yalue, is also an attractive proposition of his total deposits. 


: The Ordinary Life Policy. 

Then, too, the ordinary life rightfully includes the really 
attractive policy points, both of limited payment and endow- 
ment. There is no exclusive charm in exactly 20 or 15 years, 
or in exactly $1,000 paid up or paid back. Those particular 
figures are chiefly ruts in our mind, worn there by the rate 
book. Down in Georgia three or four years ago a clever chap 
cut across the ruts by offering what he called a “combination 
nolicy’—a 20-year endowment for $3,107, and a 20-payment life 
for $5,490, and an ordinary life for $10,000. Even he was 
still running in the 20-year rut. It would mean more to Jones 
for us to tell it in this way: “Of course, the big need is while 
he children are being raised, and the whole sum, $10,000, or 
356.65 a month, is ready to serve that need. That will doubt- 
ess be done with in about 22 years, when you expect to see 
hat baby boy graduate. Then you can stop deposits at 57 
ind keep your paid-up contract for $5,900, or $33.42 a month. 
luck will mean more for Mrs. Jones, so much older and by 
terself, than the larger amount would have meant years be- 
ore for her and the children. Or if you wish, you can keep on 
aving for your own old age and stop at 65 with $5,047 cash, 
\f a $450 annuity; or stop at 70 with $5,980, or a $620 an- 
uity, giving yourself about the same income as was first 
rovided for the family had you died early.” 
The greatest attractiveness of the ordinary life plan lies in 
ie simple fact that it gives the whole service desired for a 
naller deposit, or it gives the service in larger amount fo: 
1€ same deposit. That is the big thing. It brings within the 
‘ach of Jones’ pocketbook a large enough income, or lump 
im, to meet his need and look attractive to him. The deposit 
2 can afford will, at the younger ages, permit us to dangle 
‘fore his eyes a service larger by 50 per cent. on this plan 
‘an on a 20-payment life. This larger service is not merely 

tractive; it is often decisive in making the proposition at all 
| orth while to him. 
















; The Larger Service. 

Whether Jones gets the whole sum paid up after the family 
fed is down to a half is distinctly secondary. Whether he 
ts the whole sum paid back before he really needs it, or gets 
later, when half will give for him a loan as much income 
he provided for the family, is distinctly tertiary, or less. 
les€ points are in excess of all needs; they are luxuries. 
can, of course, play them up so that he will want them. 
it they can never have the same strong appeal, the same pull 
th of desire and duty, as the proposition that serves his 
gent family needs 40 or 50 per cent. better and serves his 
m later needs quite well enough. 

(believe it is both our duty and our interest to stand at all 
ints for the larger service. The service that extends the: 
fulness of life insurance. We are here to bring that kind 
Service right home to the people, and we prosper as we 
thfully do so. 

}3ehind us is the wonderful science of life insurance, with 
la technical tables; the wonderful organism of the company, 
|b its impersonal contracts—a vast machinery ready for 
hhest service to mankind. Confronting us is the great, 
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universal human need; a crying need, yet uncertain and vague, 
not knowing just what it wants. There they stand, the need 
and the service—meant for each other—yet hopelessly apart, 
except as we agents bring that service to one individual after 
another and skilfully offer it so as to attract him. There’s nc 
wholesale way ; ine man must be attracted by himself. 

Wherefore, brother agents, let us first learn to translate 
those chilly technicalities into warm blooded, everyday talk; 
to unravel those complex, impersonal contracts into their 
many single threads of service for the individual in this, that, 
or the other situation. Let us then every time study Jones 
and his particular situation, and learn to quickly ferret out 
his real needs better than he can himself. Then, and not until 
then, will he be really ready to adjust the services to fit his 
needs; ready to make the proposition plain, simple and per- 
sonally attractive to him; ready to make him want it, and 
Want it now, 

This is our great function in the social order; it is why we 
exist. It is salesmanship that is in the highest degree creative 
and properly remunerative. It is professional service that is in 
the highest degree honorable to us and useful to mankind, 

Note:—The figures given in this talk are based on 3% per 
cent. reserves and non-participating premiums, 





Estates. 


When a man dies leaving property, it may be distributed 
either by will, if legally drawn and admitted to probate; or, 
where no will was left, in accordance with the laws appli- 
cable to the property in question. The laws of the various 
States governing descent and distribution of property differ 
materially. Each agent should inform himself on the laws 
on his own State for the reason that the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies are liable at any time to become a part of 
the estate of a decedent and circumstances .might thus de- 
feat the wishes of the original insurer unless the contingency 
were guarded against. For example, a man whose family 
consists of his wife and his mother has, in addition to poli- 
cies naming his wife as beneficiary, taken out a policy pay- 
able to his mother. The mother survives the insured but 
dies before the wife, leaving the insurance money as a part 
of her estate. If the mother leaves no will such personal 
property might go by law to the living brothers and sisters 
of the mother. These persons may be the last on earth the 
insured would wish to benefit from his insurance and es- 
pecially so at his widow’s expense. If, however, the mother’s 
insurance were made payable in instalments, the wife could 
be made contingent beneficiary and thereby receive any in- 
stalments remaining unpaid.at the death of the mother. 

In the same way the mother should be made contingent 
beneficiary under the wife’s insurance if it be desired to pre- 
vent the remainder from passing, in the absence of a will, 
to the wife’s legal heirs. In some States these heirs would 
be the wife’s parents, if living, or otherwise, her living broth- 
ers and sisters. 

The variations in the law as between States, and the in- 
finie variety of family relationships, make it impossible to even 
outline the contingencies of distribution and descent of such 
property. Only by familiarizing himself with the laws of his 
own State can the agent aid in preventing the distribution of 
insurance money to persons not intended to be beneficiaries. 

The following news item illustrates how property left by 
will or public administration may not benefit those for whom 
it was intended: 

Washington, Aug. 21—The will of Justice Horace H. Lur- 
ton of the Supreme Court of the United States, absolutely 
void for want of attesting witnesses, was filed for probate 
here to-day. Being written entirely in the late justice’s hand- 
writing it would be effective in some States, but not in the 
District of Columbia. The law here requires at least two 
witnesses to sign the instrument. 

The “will” is dated Nashville, Tenn., the former home of 
the testator, June 5, 1898, and leaves the estate to Mrs. Lur- 
ton.—“Field Notes” of the Northwestern Mutual. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS OF NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
HUGH M. WILLET. 


Outlines Policy of Administration During the Year, Giv- 
ing Special Consideration to the Taxation Matter 
and to the Propaganda of the “Committee on 
Education and Conservation. 


It scarcely seems to me that a year has passed since 1 was 
the guest of the Pittsburgh association as an officer of the 
National Association. I am to-day under renewed obligations 
to you for your delightful entertainment of this evening. The 
past year has been one of intense activity in the National body, 
and I will briefly allude to some of the things accomplished. 

Undoubtedly the Education and Conservation Movement has 
been the most important undertaking of the last administra- 
tion. This movement first took definite shape at the Memphis 
convention in 1912, when a resolution was adopted calling for 
the appointment of a committee of five, with power to act on 
any plan approved by the executive council. This committee, 
of which Warren M. Horner is the inspiration and chairman, 
has been hard at work on the problem for two years, and 
reports of its operations were made to the Atlantic City an@ 
Cincinnati conventions and approved. The movement has now 
reached a point in its development where it may be necessary 
to employ the full time of a trained expert, under proper direc- 
tion, to carry it forward to completion, It is the aim and 
purpose of the present administration to co-operate heartily 
with this committee in working out some plan that will ac- 
complish the most practical results with the least possible 


delay. 
The Matter of Taxation. 


Another great movement during the past year has been 
directed toward securing lower and more uniform taxes. This 
committee has at its head a man of great intellectual force 
and indomitable energy, Edward A. Woods; and the results 
already accomplished fully justify its existence. It is gen- 
erally admitted that the work of this committee, reinforced 
by the moral power of the National Association, was largely 
instrumental in securing the important modifications in the 
income tax feature of the tariff bill. The present administra- 
tion is in hearty accord with the efforts of the Taxation Com- 
mittee to lighten the heavy burdens imposed on policyholders 
by the State and Federal governments. We shall also strive 
to impress upon local associations the importance of keeping 
close watch on legislation, to prevent the enactment of harm- 
ful measures. 


Education and Conservation. 


These great movements of Education, Conservation and Tax- 
ation will undoubtedly receive a large share of attention this 
year. The groundwork already prepared is magnificent, and 
the same capable hands that laid the foundation are ready to 
carry on the work to completion. 

One purpose will be to select, educate and develop as agents 
men of character and influence, whose efforts will be directed 
along right lines and who will be Conservers as well as pro- 
ducers of insurance. Such agents will help to convince the 
public that life insurance is an institution for service and an 
important part of the great forward movement now going on 
in the world. Such agents will also assist in checking the 
tendency observable in some directions toward State systems 
of insurance. The text-book now in course of preparation 
will, when completed, be of incalculable value to managers and 
general agents, both in the field and in schools and colleges. 

Another purpose will be to bring policyholders into closer 
touch with the affairs of the companies in which they are in- 
sured. When these millions of policyholders are made tc 
realize how much taxation increases the cost of their insurance 
or reduces the amount of the protection that the premiums 
should purchase, they will certainly exert their influence to 
secure an equitable system of life insurance taxation. 

The influence of the National Association can be greatly 
enlarged by bringing into the organization a larger member- 
ship and instilling in them the high principles which char- 
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acterize the association movement. By forming new ass¢ 
tions in many localities not now organized and by ta 
non-resident members, it should be possible this year 
extend our membership to beyond the 6,000 mark, a 

The constantly increasing burden of correspondence atta 
ing to the presidency will make it impossible for me to t1 
as much this year as I should like in visiting associations 
will, however, make such trips as my time and strength 
permit, giving special attention to the South and South 
where the association movement is not so strong as in other 
sections. I hope in this way to organize a number of new 
associations in cities not now represented, and to strengthen 
a large number of those already organized. - & 

The National Association is justly entitled to credit for all 
the reforms accomplished in field methods during the past 
quarter of a century. Those of you who are cone 
the conditions that prevailed 25 years ago will appreciate what 
that statement means. The work in which the association is 
now engaged will still further improve those conditions, thus 
making it possible for agents to write a larger volume of 
business each year and on such plans and with such under- 
standing as will insure permanency. . 


The Cincinnati Convention. ¥ 


The recent convention at Cincinnati was a splendid testi- 
monial to the estimation in which the life underwriters’ move- 
ment is held. There was no difficulty in securing for the 
program the strongest and best-equipped men in the country 
to discuss the topics assigned to them. Without detracting 
from any former convention—and many notable ones have 
been held—I think it is generally agreed that the last one im 
several important respects surpassed all others. The pro- 
gram was carefully arranged; the addresses and discussions 
were intensely practical, and showed much thought ané 
thorough preparation. A number of important resolutions 
were passed, to some of which I will briefly allude 

One of these requested the co-operation of life insurance 
companies and insurance commissioners in the various ‘States 
in eliminating from the business, for the protection and wel- 
fare of the public, irresponsible and unworthy agents. — An- 
other resolution endorsed the movement now making for the 
creation of a national department of health, with a merabes 
of the President’s Cabinet at its head, and urged all mem 
of life underwriters’ associations to support this and all prac 
tical efforts having for their object the conservation of huma 
life. x 

In view of the present inclination among legislators in 
States toward enacting laws leading to the establishme 
State insurance, a resolution was passed urging the pro; 
committee to set aside sufficient time during the ed 
vention for the consideration of the subject. It a 
that various associations should discuss the subject with t 
interested in public matters, as well as legislators, wi 
view of reporting to the next national convention their 
ings and recommendations. , 

































Amendments to the Constitution. 


Two amendments to the constitution were adopted. 
these changed Section 1, Article 3, on the executive 
by substituting the word “treasurer” for “secreta 
other changed Section 2, Article 3, on membership, di 
“regular legal reserve company.” The purpose of 
amendment was simply to correct an obscure phrase - 
constitution, was not aimed at any lawful valuation 
and extended a warm welcome to young compani 
conducted. The amendment was preceded by thi 
explanation: ‘“When the National Association of Li 
writers, at its Toronto convention in 1907, for the 1 
declared a standard.of membership and made it su 
exclude the representatives of companies whose uns 
vicious practises are hurtful alike to the busines 
public, it declared at the same time its welcome for 
sentatives of all sound and regular companies, old 
large and small, wherever located. This conventi 
that welcome, and suggests that all local associations 
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it desirable, as so many have, to increase their membership 

among the agents of the sound young companies that measure 

up to the requirements of the national convention as now 
ended.” 

And now, in bringing my remarks to a close, I wish to ask 
your hearty co-operation, and that of every local association, 
with the officers, the executive council and all of the commit- 
tees, for it is only through such co-operation that they can 
hope to succeed in the important work you have entrusted to 
their care. 


Value of Memory. 


The ability to call a man by name on short acquaintance 
puts one on a footing of confidence and adds to the respect 
in which the man named holds him. To remember a man by 
name establishes mutual confidence. To remember a face, to 
say, “Your face is familiar, but I can’t call your name,” es- 
tablishes embarrassment, and it may establish more than that 
if the person whose name you cannot call thinks that you 
ought to know his name and attributes your lack to careless- 
ness or indifference. 

As someone aptly puts it, “To know a man on second meet- 
ing and to be able to greet him by name is advanced acquaint- 
anceship.” 

In selling insurance, in building a business that has to do 
with men to-day, next week, next month; men here and there; 
men met to-day, met again in a month; can you think of a 
greater asset than the ability to remember names or a more 
profitable side line of personal development?—‘“Abic” Maga- 
eime. 


Knowledge Is Power. 


_ Knowledge is said to be power. But what is knowledge? 
How many are there who can answer that question? There 
is an impression that knowledge and learning are synonymous. 
Par from it. There are any number of people who are plen- 
tifully supplied with knowledge, but who are deficient in 
learning. 

They are incapable of intelligent thinking! 

In many cases knowledge consists of a miscellaneous assort- 
ment of undigested facts; the mind is a lumber room of use- 
less odds and ends, none of which is of practical use, any 
more than is a voluble tongue an evidence of superior intel- 
lect. 

The true purpose of education is to create a thirst for the 
truth; and this can only be attained by making it possible 
for men to think, 

Likewise, no man can be said to have acquired intellectual 
perfection until he can think with clearness and accuracy. 
Hence it is that in the struggle for mastery the individual 
who reaches correct and exact conclusions is the one who in 
time succeeds to leadership. For, say what we may, it is in- 
telligence that wins out in the end. The charlatan and smat- 
terer may have a temporary triumph, but not being founded 
upon merit, his career is doomed to end in ridicule and dis- 
aster, So, it may be repeated, no man was ever permanently 
and completely successful whose mind had not been trained 
to think logically. 

Which justifies the inquiry, what business offers more op- 
vee . . . . . 
portunity for serious’ thinking than life insurance? And if 
to think, and think seriously, is to succeed in life’s battle, is 
not the large proportion of success on the side of the life in- 

surance man?’ 

Comes, also the additional thought that the greatest of all 
human success is that which arrives as a reward for having 
loyally performed a duty, a duty to humanity. And second- 
ary to no duty to humanity is the writing of an insurance 
Policy. It is only a well-ordered mind that is capable of see- 
ing and performing a duty. like that. Therefore, how im- 
Perative is it that all men should be properly educated, that 
they may be thinkers, not automatons.—“H. J.,” in Prudential 
Record. 
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ANOTHER TAXATION VICTORY PROBABLE. 


Vice-President Edward A. Woods Takes Stamp Tax 
Matter Up with Local Associations with Splendid 
Results. 


From present indications it is quite probable that before the 
News reaches its readers the life insurance fraternity will have 
won a partial, if not a complete, victory in another attempt to 
impose an additional tax burden upon policyholders which 
would have aggregated at least $2,000,000 annually, in addition 
to the $12,000,000 or $13,000,000 now overburdening them. 

This much can be said: Forty-eight hours after life insur- 
ance men from both Home Offices and Field got to work the 
Senate Committee removed life insurance from the proposed 
stamp tax which was placed upon it temporarily during the 
Spanish War, 

It will be recalled that at the Cincinnati Convention a vigor- 
ous protest was sent to Chairman Underwood, of the House, 
and also to the President. Nothing, however, developed until 
Oct. 1, when it was learned that there was a possibility of 
life insurance being eliminated. 

National Vice-President Edward A. Woods, who is chair- 
man of the Taxation Committee, sent a telegram to the presi- 
dent of every local association in the country, asking each as- 
sociation to strenuously protest to their Senators against the 
proposed additional imposition. The response was most grati- 
fying and immediate. A large number of telegrams were sent 
from various associations, and a list of these will be compiled 
and published in the next number of the News. 

“There is many a slip ’twixt the cup and the lip,” but from 
the facts as they now stand it may be possible in the next 
number of the News to give credit to the men who have been 
instrumental in stemming the tide. 





Getting Started. 

If, when you do not feel like working, you would push 
yourself straight to a prospect and begin talking to him, it 
would surprise you how quickly your mood would change and 
how soon you would become all eagerness to land him. You 
are in a business that calls for rising above your feelings, 
pushing yourself to do your work, if you would make the 
biggest possible success. 

Getting started to do a thing is the bane of too many effi- 
cient lifemen—efficient when they get under way. An evil 
spell seems to envelop the thing of getting started. Most of 
us find that we have to fight it several times a day, some days. 
Not one of us but what recalls that when he got started he 
went ahead and did the work. You need not be told that 
the man who worked only when he feels like it never gets 
into a hundred thousand dollar club, , 

The only way to beat the evil getting-started spell is to 
keep going all day long—give it no chance to settle upon us 
or grasp us with its demoralizing clutch, The way in which 
that evil spell will every time rush a lot of little excuses 
into our brains for not starting is fairly wonderful. And they 
are such plausible, lulling, little excuses, They will down 
a man clear to the gutter if he entertains them. There’s 
not a lifeman on our staff that hasn’t bucked the getting- 
started evil, and who has not at some time allowed it to em- 
brace him. Keeping good at the work every minute of the 
day is the only thing that will defeat it—The International 
Lifeman. 


Quite a Difference. 

There is a vast difference between representing yourself as 
an insurance agent and being one. 

A representative may be a very handsome figure-head, but 
it is the real agent, the active-on-the-job-get-there agent that 
helps build up his company, and incidentally builds himself up. 
—Preferred Pilot. 
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Robert J. Merrill, Insurance Commissioner of New 
Hampshire, Declares There Is No Justification for 
the Taxation of Insurance Premiums. 


A’ remarkably strong indorsement of the National Asso- 
ciation’s campaign for the reduction of life insurance taxa- 
tion is found in the annual report of Hon. Robert J. Merrill, 
insurance commissioner of New Hampshire. It is this: 

This department has turned into the State treasury 
during this fiscal year upwards of one hundred thousand 
dollars. The Legislature appropriated for its mainten- 
ance $6,800, a clear profit of more than $94,000. This 
statement is not made for the purpose of asking that 
any particular credit be given on account of this show- 
ing. The revenue was collected because the law pro- 
vided it should be. There is no reason why the State 
should exact these large sums each year, exacted not 
from the insurance companies, but really from the citi- 
zens of our own State who are thrifty enough to insure 
their future independence in some degree. But there 
seems to be little reason for expecting any change in 
this particular as long as taxation continues to be based 
upon the idea of securing as much as possible from con- 
venient and-defenseless reservoirs of funds, the tapping 
of which does not apparently interest the man with the 
vote. Theoretically, there is no justification for the 
taxation of insurance premiums. Practically, the present 
methods will continue until the public can be made to 
understand that it pays the tax. 

Entirely aside from taxes paid by insurance com- 
panies, they contribute between twelve and thirteen 
thousand dollars. to the general revenue of the State in 
the shape of the excess of fees collected over the ex- 
penses of the department. For this there is absolutely 
no justification. From this excess there should be ap- 
propriated a sufficient amount so that the department 
may be able to render its proper service to the State, 
the insured and the insurance companies. With its best 
endeavors it must be admitted that such service is not 
now being rendered. 


Board Contracts and Sale of Stock. 


The Association of Life Insurance Presidents has issued a 
revised edition of its pamphlet giving a synopsis of State stat- 
utes and departmental rulings relative to board contracts and 
the sale of stock in connection with life insurance. The 
pamphlet also includes some court decisions on these subjects. 

The pamphlet shows that the States deal as follows with re- 
spect to board contracts: 

Expressly forbidden by statute in...............7- 29 States 


Forbidden by insurance department ruling in....... SURE: 
Forbidden by department ruling unless offered to all 
policyholders alike J..).....-. 1 See ed ere 1 State 
Declared by Supreme Court to be illegal under anti- 
discrimination statute in)... a>) eee tier 1 State 
No law or ruling on the subject:. .-- m-merraee aie 10 States 


Concerning the sale of stock in connection with life insur- 
ance, the States are grouped in the following classifications : 


Expressly forbidden by statute in... .ceee mea: ie 32 States 
Forbidden by insurance department rulings in...... 
Forbidden by department ruling unless offered to all 


policyholdérs ‘alike 102) ii.c sie: eee orercter 1 State 
Declared to be illegal by attorney-general’s opin- 
_ion unless option on stock is contained in policy.. 1 State 
No law, ruling or opinion: ..........0snaee sm. ae 9 States 
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PERSONAL, 


Will the good-looking young man, with the little 
black mustache, who, at the banquet of the 
Twenty-fifth National Convention, secured pos- 
session of the cartoons, communicate with E. M. E., 
Room 502, 56 Pine street, New York City? 





To the Point. 

Cultivate an ability to talk easily and well, but do not al- 
low yourself to degenerate into what is called a “smooth 
talker.” 

The unctuous flow of well turned flowery sentences is apt 
to breed suspicion in the mind of the listener. 

The man who talks easily and well is a man of staccato 
utterances—not abruptly chopped off, but brief, to the point, 
and easily understood. 

In these days men do not care to mentally fish in a con- 
tinuous flow of words—no matter how smooth the flow—to 
catch their purport. ; 

Brief, pleasing utterances of facts by a man who main- 
tains his poise and ease of manner, arrests attention and 
arouses an inquiring interest in the person addressed—The 
Pilot. 


Satisfied Customers. 


a 

Some insurance agents, thoughtlessly or indifferently, follow 
the idea that to sell a policy is everything. It is the smallest 
part in the work of a really successful insurance salesman. A 
satisfied customer is always the profitable customer. He is 
seconding the efforts of the man who has secured his confi- 
dence; he is assisting him quietly and effectively time upon 
time; he is a partner in the business of reaching others. The 
agent who has first satisfied his prospect of the value of in- 
surance, of the value of the policy he is writing, of the worth 
it will be to him to buy it and maintain it, and then makes 
the sale, has added, through the satisfied purchaser, some- 
thing of as much value to him as his commission on the sale. 
—The Bankers’ Life Bulletin. 


“THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS.”’ 








A Booklet of Twenty-four Pages Dealing with 
America’s Great Burden on Thrift 
and Providence. 


By EDWARD A. WOODS, 


Vice-President The National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


I to 500 copies. +u Me uauee 3 cents the copy 
(More than 500 copies but less than 5,000 | 
at the rate of 3 cents the copy, with a 
discount of 10 per cent.) ; 
5,000 COpies... 5.15... aes ns 0 nn $100 | 
10,000 copies..... age deca +s 150 Df 


Address orders to EVERETT M. ENSIGN, ~ 
Corresponding Secretary, @ 
56 Pine Street - - - New York Ci yi 
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Official Announcement 


Atlanta, Ga., Oct. 16, 1914. 


The next convention of The National Association of Life Underwriters 
will be held in the City of San Francisco on August 10-11-12th, 1915. Prep- 
arations are being made for a most instructive program, and there should 
be the largest attendance in the history of the Association. In order to dis- 
tribute the expense of the trip over several months, and to encourage a good 
representation, I recommend and urge that each local Association organize 
at once a “SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION CLUB,” as similar arrange- 
, ments have proved helpful in the past. I suggest the following form of 
agreement to be adopted by each Association, such changes being made as 
local conditions make desirable: 


Believing that one of the greatest benefits which may come to any member of The 
FO Underwriters’ Association is that of attending the Conventions of the 
National Body, of which we are a part, and in order to make it possible and easy for a 
large number of our members to attend the San Francisco Convention, to be held on 
August 10-11-12th, 1915, we, the undersigned, hereby. constitute ourselves) these. .tn se 


\; SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION CLUB, and agree as follows: 


First—That we will each deposit with the Treasurer of our Association, on the first 
day of each month, beginning November 1, 1914, and ending August 1, LOE S spat ae see 
which funds shall be deposited in a bank at interest. 


Second—It is understood and agreed that should any signer hereto leave the Life 
Insurance profession, remove from the jurisdiction of the................0. Life Under- 
writers’ Association, or die, all of the money deposited by him shall be returned. (A) 
Should any signer hereto be unable to attend the Convention because of sickness, 75 per 
cent. of the money deposited by him shall be refunded. (B) Should any signer hereto fail 
to attend the Convention for any reason not specified above, then only 50 per cent. of the 
money deposited by him shall be refunded. 





It is further understood that just prior to the Convention ‘the funds accumulated from 
deposits and forfeitures shall be divided equally between such signers as actually attend the 
Convention. : 


ae oy SS ee 2 A.ddresstg.5. eee ee ee 


The Chairman of the Convention Club Committee will be pleased to 
furnish any further information desired. For Associations east of the Rocky 
Mountains, the deposits should be about $25.00 per month, as this would 
give a sum for each individual sufficient to care for transportation and 


hotel expenses. HUGH M. WILLET, 
President. 





HERBERT R. LEWIS, Chairman, 
Convention Club Committee, 
Rochester, New York. 


Ce ..s.s.s..... 
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The Reason for Institutional Advertising. 2 D 
According to a “survey” made by Winslow Rus- 
sell in Syracuse, the average Life Insurance solicito 
is not even welcome in the office of 30 per cent, 
the business and professional men of that city. Or 
an average the men, women and children of Ameri 
are indemnified by Life Insurance against all future 
contingencies to the extent of only $200 per capita, 
Statistics prove that last year only one out of about 
15 eligible prospects was insured. There are approxt- 
mately 3,000,000 widows in this country to-day and 
nearly half that number are compelled to earn their 
own lhving. 

This being the case a remedy for such conditions 
should be found, and, when once found, specdil) 
applied. 

The Committee on Education and Conservation has 
given this matter several years of exhaustive stud} 
and among other things has advocated as a solutiot 
to the problem a campaign of Institutional Advertis: 
ing. Why? The answer is found in the Conventior 
address of Warren M. Horner, chairman of the com 
mittee. “We have held,” said he, “to the Institu 
tional Advertisement because we are dealing with th 
immediate public and recognize that printer’s ink it 
the daily press and standard publications, used all th 
time, is the way to inform our present clients wh 
mould the sentiment of that younger generation an 
in a large measure direct their activities.” 

There seems to be no doubt as to the value o: 
courses on Life Insurance in high schools, college 
and other institutions of learning. All life under 
writers interested believe that the text book now be 
ing prepared by Dr. S. S. Huebner will accomplis! 
wonderful results, but unfortunately perhaps, ther 
exists in some quarters a misunderstanding as to th 
common sense principles underlying the idea of Insti 
tutional Advertising. 

Can it be said that Mr. Horner and his associat 
on the committee have become swamped in thi 
meshes of their arguments? Such an assertion woul 
be preposterous, for the proposed campaign of Inst 
tutional Advertising has been explained in all section 
of the coun‘ry by the several members of the - nit 









ee; Lire Association News has given the matte 
page after page, both in the form of news stori 
in editorial comment, and every insurance joum 
published in the United States has taken occasion | 
refer to the plans of the committee. Even \ ’ 


to no other insurance journals. 
down to the roots of the proposition. as 
dated by Mr. Horner at Cincinnati-as follows= 
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WAR ABROAD—PEACE AT HOME 


‘Let us, as life insurance men, be thankful that the flag which floats over us is at peace with the world 
—that the United States of America is, indeed, the “land of Opportunity.” Let us, as Insurance men, 
be thankful that ours is a calling which can prosper in War Times and Hard Times as well as in 
Peace Times and Good Times, that ours is a commodity which the world needs at all times, and it 


_ is up to us agents to make good in our individual work. 


Opportunities to make good may be had in the Pacific Northwest with THE PACIFIC MUTUAL 


: LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
_ H. H. WARD, Manager Pacific Northwest 





Probably there are only two human agencies that can be 
ompared, outside of religion and education, in the same firma- 
‘nent with the business of Life Insurance, and those are the 
‘ews mediums of the country and the railroads. And I put 
he press above the railroads because the railroads only bring 
aen and their products together in a physical sense, whereas 
‘he press brings them together in an educative way, and has 
0 do with the mind, that eternal structure of God’s greatest 
‘andiwork. 

. Furthermore, our American press has ever shown a readi- 
ess to serve the people in an intelligent, conscientious man- 
er. You must remember, however, that by the same token 
jaat we believe in Life Insurance and that our business is gar- 
‘ering premiums and that by our efforts in this direction do 
re gain our daily bread, so must you remember that news- 
apers and periodicals are imbued with the efficiency of what 
1ey are doing, that they believe in both the commercial and 
ducative value of advertising, and that they exist by money 
aid over the cash counter therefor. 

| If those in control of news mediums, publishers and edi- 
»>rial writers, do not thoroughly understand or, believe in 
‘hat we are doing, and we, in turn, exhibit a skepticism with 
sgard to their work, we have presented an unnatural and an 
npractical situation and one that needs to be corrected. You 
ill not correct it simply by striving for publicity a la press 
zent fashion. You will correct it by well-ordered publicity 
{ the legitimate kind, backed by dealing over the cash counter 
-also of the legitimate kind—meaning advertising institution- 
lly and partisanly, educatively and constructively; and you 
ill get ten dollars for every one you spend, because the news- 
apers do not have to be bought, and I am one of those who 
slieve they cannot be bought. 

It is just an intelligent, commonsense, ordinary, every-day, 
isiness, practical spirit of understanding and co-operation— 
‘ey of our position and we of theirs—and then you will let 
‘ose the floodgates of publicity of the real kind, the kind that 
ill educate and endure; and that is the service that the peo- 
e, the ones who pay the premiums, are entitled to receive. 





An intelligent, commonsense, ordinary, every-day 
usiness, practical spirit of understanding and co- 
eration. Yes, most emphatically. And let it be said 
jiat paid-for reading matter—lInstitutional Adver- 
sing—is, all things considered, the only way to put 
‘fore the reading public of the country “Human In- 
rest” stories relative to Life Insurance. 
It is true that the newspapers will publish stories 
‘the meetings of local associations. However, the 
stent and prominence of such stories will depend, to 
large extent, upon the prominence of the men who 
sliver addresses at these meetings. 
All newspapers and periodicals are published for 
€ purpose of making money; money is made 


ry 


We 


For further information address 


Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 
Title & Trust Bldg.,Portland, Ore. 


through advertising, not through subscriptions; to 
secure advertising there must be circulation; circula- 
tion depends upon news matter of interest. Moreover, 
news that is interesting to the largest number of read- 
ers is that which contains the elements of novelty. 

Life Insurance is the very essence of Human In- 
terest; it touches the home and heart always and 
everywhere. It is the one magnificent institution of 
American enterprise—positive, unfailing, permanent. 
Indeed, in our economic life, so far as its potentiali- 
ties are concerned, with no thought of irreverence, we 
can apply to it the great triology—omniscient, omni- 
present, omnipotent. It is because of its unfailing 
beneficence that it does not possess the novelty which 
gives it value from a journalistic standpoint. While 
Life Insurance keeps thousands of widows from the 
poorhouse, the public is more interested in reading of 
the mismanagement of the County Alms House. The 
Pennsylvania Railroad carried 111,000,000 passengers 
last year without a single death. This item occupied 
but a paragraph in the papers, simply because it was 
nothing out of the ordinary; in fact, such a record 
was to be expected. It is the unexpected that we see 
in the newspapers, and one prominent man killed on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad is worth more as a news 
story than 111,000,000 carried safely. 

There is nothing unexpected in Life Insurance, for 
it insures the unexpected. It lives up to all promises 
and pays all claims promptly and quietly. It is only 
when it fails to perform the service which it agrees 
to give that, in the eyes of the journalist, it becomes 
news of interest. Think of the Armstrong upheaval. 
Then again, at the time when it performs its greatest 
service, its recipient is mercifully sheltered from the 
eyes of the world. From the very nature of its most 
important transaction there is nothing ostentatious nor 
calculated to arouse the interest of the public. Were 
the transaction irregular, odd, unusual or peculiar, 
the case would be different. 

Several of the local associations have contracted 
for space in the newspapers of their respective cities, 
and the transactions have been conducted over the 
cash counter. Such local bodies, by so doing, have 
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been able to put before the public reading matter which 
never would have been published in any other way. 
This will undoubtedly do much good, but in a sense 
it detracts from the main idea of Institutional Ad- 
vertising. Why attempt to instruct those who only 
desire to be amused? Great as is the influence of the 
press, the daily paper is bought for a cent and read 
for a minute. For educative purposes there is nothing 
to equal that class of periodicals which reach the home 
and are digested at leisure. In those magazines the 
force of an argument or a series of arguments can- 
not be vitiated by the perplexing problems of a busi- 
aess day. 

A Human Interest story may be absolutely devoid 
of news value, yet it may be interesting and produce 
a profound impression. Its production requires art 
and no little literary ability. For the purpose which 
we have in mind the work of an amateur would be 
but a mawkish perversion of a noble theme. There- 
fore the necessity of finding the man with the art to 
attractively present the subject. This problem has 
apparently been solved by the committee. It should 
also be said that in the selection of an advertising 
medium which reaches the home the decision is a 
wise one. If in the business judgment of managing 
editors and city editors it would be poor policy to pub- 
lish gratuitously that which does not appeal to them 
as being of news value, it most certainly behooves us 
to pay for the service desired. 


The National Association will then be in a posi- 
tion to tell the people of America just exactly what it 
pleases, as frequently and as widely as the funds at 
its disposal will permit. It is a service we cannot 
expect for nothing, and when once begun should be 
continued, for, as we have said before, Life Insurance 
has nothing to conceal and as an institution needs no 
apologist; its future success, as well as the future 
success of its representatives, depends upon the simple 
proposition of telling ALL to ALL the people AL- 
WAYS and ALL the time. 


LIFE INSURANCE COURSE. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 
EVENING SCHOOL OF ECONOMICS, ACCOUNTS AND 
FINANCE. 


First Semester, 1914-15. 


Class Instruction and Assigned Readings ($10 for 
Course), under Prof. Ira G. Flocken, A.M. 
Free Public Lectures, by Charles W. Scovel, A.M., 
under auspices of 
Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ Association. 


For Class Study— 
Yale Readings in 
Insurance. 


Chapters III, V, VI. 


Mondays, 7:45 P. M., 
Thaw Hall. 
Oct. 5—Public Lecture. 





History and Growth of Life Insurance. 
What It Is, and Whose. 
Its Stability and Permanence. 


Oct. 12—Class Instruction. 
Theory of Life Insurance. 
Interest. 
Probability. 
Mortality. 


Oct. 19—Public Lecture. _ 
Services to the Community. 
Economic. 
Social. f 
State Operation, Regulation and 
Taxation. ' 
Oct. 26—Class Instruction. 
Ordinary Life and Limited Payment 
Life Premiums. 
Net Single Premium. 
Net Annual Premium. 
Gross Premium. 


Noy. 2—Public Lecture. _ ] 
Organization and Administration. 
The Company and Its Departments. 
Investments. 
Industrial, Sub-Standard. 


Nov. 9—Class Instruction. 
Term and Endowment Premiums. 
Net Single Premium. 
Net Annual Premium. 
Gross Premium. 


Nov. 16—Public Lecture. 
The Policy Contract. 
Common Clauses. 
Special Provisions. 
Kinds, and Their Uses. 


Nov. 23—Class Instruction. 
The Insurance Reserve. 
Cost of Insurance. 
Determining the Amount of the Re- 
serve. 
Effect of Reserve Upon Company’s 
Financial Condition. 


Nov. 30—Public Lecture. 
Services for the Family, or the Estate. 
Lump Sum at Death. 
Income for Years, or Single Life. 
Income for Successive Lives, with 
Principal. 


Dec, 7—Class Instruction. 
Policy Values. 
During Life—cash surrender, loan, 
paid up and extended insurance. 
At Death—lump sum, limited pay- 
ments, life payments. 


Dec. 14—Public Lecture. 

Services for Old Age; for the Business. 
Old Age Income and Endowments. 
Business Insurance: 

Individual, Group. 


Jan. 4—Class Instruction. 
Mortality Tables. 
Early Tables. 
Present Tables. 
Methods of Construction. 


Jan. 11—Public Lecture. 
The Life Insurance Agent. 
His Service and Value. 
His Education and Training. 
His Field and Future. 


Jan. 18—Class Instruction. 

The Surplus of Mutual Companies. 
Determining the Company’s Surplus. 
Apportioning the Surplus among 

Policyholders. 





Chap. I, II, IV, VIL 


Hy 


Chap. XXII, XXIII, 
XXIV, XXV. 


Chap. XI. 


Chap. IX, X. 


Chap. XII, XVIII. 
XV, XVI. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


XIII, XIV. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 


Chap. 





October, 1914. 


—— 


Soe — 


The Convention in Retrospect. 

Comments in the various insurance journals with regard 
‘o the Cincinnati Convention are of more than ordinary in- 
‘erest. While there is a general unanimity of opinion as to the 
salient features of the meeting, there are several instances 
where the National Association has been rather severely criti- 
‘sized as to action taken in important matters. 





' On general principles alone it is safe to assume that the ’ 


‘esults of the deliberations of the Convention were not arrived 
it with such undue haste as to suggest mere expediency; nor 
vere they the outcome of spontaneous convention enthusiasm, 
vhich is often inimical to a thorough consideration of all 
phases of the subjects involved. Many if not all, important 
|.ctions taken were first discussed by the Executive Council, 
ter which they were taken up by the Executive Committee, 
vhich, in turn, reported to the Convention. This procedure 
ffectively precludes the possibility of the adoption of a reso- 
ution based on insecure premises. 

' But let us in an impartial manner consider both the bitter 
jnd the sweet; or rather, the bitter and then the sweet. Be 
! known then that the National Association at its Cincinnati 
sonvention made the greatest blunder in its career. It must 
‘¢ so because the “Insurance Report” says it is so. To quote: 


The National Association of Life Underwriters, at its 
recent Cincinnati convention, unanimously voted that here- 
after no official recognition should be accorded a “rival” 
or second organization of life men in any city or territory 
where an association previously accredited to the Na- 
tional body already exists. 

In doing this the organization made the greatest blunder 
of its career. 

This action was by resolution, not by amendment to 
the by-laws or governing rules. Thus the way ‘lies open 
for correcting the unfortunate mistake, which we predict 
will speedily be done as soon as the delegates—who voted 

| without evidencing a real appreciation of the matter and 
with no discussion of the proposition in open meeting— 
realize the absurdity, the injustice of the effect of their 
action. 

The existence of a second organization of life under- 
Writers in any city or State can no more be considered a 
RIVAL of the first organization than could a second or 
third or fifth lodge of the Masonic order be considered 
a rival of any one of the others. The proposition is ab- 
surd and the National Association has belittled the dig- 
nity of its purposes and made itself ridiculous in the eyes 
of all true life insurance men by subscribing to the sen- 
timent that it does not desire to have as members any 
fellow life insurance workmen except those who happen 
to be affiliated with an organization that previously re- 
ceived its official recognition. 

' What objection could there possibly be to two or three — 
or seven or eleven associations in any State, if they were 
made up of earnest, enthusiastic life insurance men, all 
subscribing to and furthering the principles of organiza- 
tion for the uplift of the life insurance business? ~ 

_ We do not believe the National Association will long 
zemain pledged to so un-American, so unethical, so ridic- 
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ulous a principle, violative of the very fundamentals of 

co-operative work in the uplift of the business for which 

its organization was established. 

Now enters John R. McFee, of the Chicago association. 
Mr. McFee was awarded the Calef Cup in the 
Prize Essay Contest at the convention, and he is 
a man of many ideas. His impressions are given in a recent 
number of “The Western Underwriter.” We are convinced 
that a very considerable number of life underwriters will not 
agree with Mr. McFee, as to his remarks on the 
respective values of formal addresses, official reports and five- 
minute talks; and to his statements with regard to the report 
of Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Conservation, Excerpts from Mr. McFee’s article 
follow: 

The convention should be known as the “Educative 
Convention.” The passion of recent years for telling the 
world about our unique sociological device for the ame- 
lioration of humanity through a money yalue affixed to 
a mortality experience found scientific grasp and masterly 
demonstration.. In the needs of life insurance salesmen 
the highest value is in the phases of the business which 
aim to increase the salesmanship efficacy of the applica- 
tion-getter. How to become better producers is the nat- 
ural desire of the agent. But not a man at this conven- 
tion who did not surrender this primary desire of us all, 
to the service-giving and service-needing aspects of the 
institution. Not a mention of how to grab and keep 
commissions did I hear. 

The significance of this may be apparent as we realize 
that decrease of taxation, amelioration of public health, 
even widespread education of the masses of the people, 
all of it, is but indirectly and without varying effect af- 
fixed to the writing of an application. There is no ques- 
tion but that the agent has now a practically perfect policy 
to sell and a practically minimum premium to offer, But 
the convention showed a determination to oppose gov- 
ernmental tendencies to depreciate the values of policies 
already existing, on which commissions have already been 
paid. So, I concluded, that the life insurance agent again 
at Cincinnati has demonstrated that he is an ambassador 
of happiness, a progenitor of social security, not a man 
on the make, an ameliorator, not an exploiter. 

I believe that the address of Dr. Huebner was the great 
achievement of the convention. It was valuable in the 
forecast, almost a syllabus, of the textbook to be written 
or compiled. Dr. Huebner stated with elucidation that 
there is a vast difference between teaching the public, be- 
tween informing the prospect, and in teaching the agent. 
He recognized that the life insurance agent, under the 
present aspects of the business towards the public, and 
vice versa, is an essential educator, the necessary teacher 
of insurance truth, and, as such teacher, he needs technical 
training and scientific grasp, a really professional knowl- 
edge and power. Whilst he saw no need of the agent’s 
becoming an actuary, he declared, in effect, that he should 
aim to know all but the mathematics of the contract, and 
the basis even of the computations. It may not be neceés- 
sary'to be able to figure dividend ‘schedules, but the’ basis 
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of the premium, the meaning of the reserve, and the func- 
tion of the surplus should be known, * * * So from 
Dr. Huebner’s masterly presention of the scope of life 
insurance education in its double aspect towards the pub- 
lic and the agent, came authoritative expression of the 
crucial need of the agent. 

The convention, to my mind, demonstrated some prac- 
tical effects of convention methods. It showed the re- 
spective values of the set address, the elaborate report and 
the open discussion. Judging from the effect upon the 
convention of each of these features of the routine order, 
I concluded that the set address works the most good in 
the presentation of a topic needing fresh definition and 
generalization. The highest value in all presentation is not 
in enumeration of concrete instances but in an induction 
of principles, in the creation of a general premise from a 
mass of particular instances. This is the scientific method 
of discovering truth. The individual instance, though use- 
less to create a doctrine, has double value as an illustra- 
tion of an ascertained doctrine. 

So where a discussion of a great question, to which no 
man excepts, is desired, a full set-address like Dr. Hueb- 
ner’s, Senator Sherman’s and Mr. Rittenhouse’s is the 
supreme need. To follow up such an address when illu- 
minative and exhaustive, is to inflict needless panegyric 
or impose weakening digression. The master presentation 
cannot but be weakened by feeble recitals in five-minute 
talks abounding more in narratives of individual unique 
achievements than in illuminative extension of the master 
treatise. Unique achievements seldom have any value as 
data for scientific generalizations. It is interesting, of 
course, to hear how $50,000 was written here and unusual 
resistance overcome by sharp wit there, but the work of 
our great conventions is not so much to entertain any 
more than to amuse, but to instruct. Gaining by instruc- 
tion is a student work always. 

So I think the elimination of five-minute discussions of 
great presentations advisable. By the same token, great 
subjects are best presented in exhaustive single addresses. 

The contrary is true, however, when action from the 
convention is desired. Our conventions are deliberative 
as well as legislative bodies and in their deliberative phases 
they are recipient as well as expressive. Whenever the 
legislative function is to be employed, debate is as essen- 
tial as it should be ever free. So subjects like the adop- 
tion of an advertising campaign, involving a considera- 
tion of diversified view points, is a subject for full, free, 
fair, open discussion, that exaggeration may be plucked 
from concealment and truth garbed in its royal simplicity. 
It may have been noticed that a great subject like corpo- 
ration and partnership insurance dwindled into an array of 
industrial achievements, advanced as results rather than 
methods. 

What the convention hungers for is methods how to 
achieve in the labor over the work-a-day problems of the 
rate-book man. So, I think, the set address the best for 
teaching principles, the open discussion the price of just 
enactment and the combination of the two of doubtful 
wisdom. 

I concluded, too, that elaborate reports should be epit- 
omized rather than read in full. Mr. Woods seemed to 
realize this in epitomizing his great report on taxation. 
It made the subsequent receipt of the full, printed report 
a joy rather than a tedium. Even courts of appeal will 
not consider a full record, however important the ques- 
tion for decision. 

Abstracts of records are a condition precedent to the 
hearing in courts of appeal and no cause may be pre- 
sented without such abstracts. Attentive reception of the 
weighty subjects before such a convention as ours is a 
straining intellectual task to which fatigue is an early 
concomitant, dulling the edge of attention in most dele- 
gates, The determination to print, rather than read, de- 
tailing reports, after an abstract presentation in open con- 





vention, would enlarge the field of consideration and m: 
a pleasure of a distress. 
The most disappointing feature of the convention | 
Mr. Horner’s report viewed in the light of the treasurer's | 
report showing the amount of a special bank deposit 
the credit of the advertising fund. From promise upon 
promise, beginning at the Atlantic City convention, came 
the pitiful announcement of some $250 in a separate bank 
account representing the total contributions. f 
It is true the indefatigable chairman added after a | 
interval of a day or two a supplementary report with 
more promises, which, it is to be hoped, may bring some 
realizations. But this fiasco of the advertising commit-— 
tee’s efforts will, I believe, result in a broader grasp oi 
the diversified need of really educative work. . 
The “pitiful announcement” to which Mr. McFee refer 
must be due to some misunderstanding on the part of tha 
gentleman. Mr. Horner made mention of $250 in a separat 
bank account for the use of his committee, but this amoun 
represented that which subscribers to the fund had, in thei 
enthusiasm, sent on before the committee had begun to re 
quest remittances to cover pledges. The total amount whic 
was pledged at the time of the convention was about $22,0 

As to the Institutional Advertising idea “The Easter q 
derwriter” has this to say: * 

Whatever virtue there may be in the Horner plan of 
education and conservation should be tried out. If there 
is anything which will make life insurance policies sell 
easier or pave the way for the agent or even break down 
a little the prejudice against the business among certain 
classes of people, that plan is well worth experimenting 
with. - @ 
“The Western Insurance Review” does not agree with 

McFee as to the value of five-minute discussions, for it says 

The passing around of ideas and actual working ex- 
perience of the men who have made a big success enable 
every man in attendance at these meetings to go back t 
his work more enlightened as to the great possibilities 0 
the life insurance business and the true part the agen 
plays in its conduct. 

No limit can be put upon the value of discussions upo 
agency development and the agents’ duty to the policy: 
holder. Life insurance salesmanship to-day is regarded a 
a profession and the successful agent -must be equipp 
with a knowledge of the business sufficient to apply lif e 
insurance to the needs of the policyholder in every in 
stance. There is a great deal more in life insurance thar 
the mere sale of a contract. Agents are realizing more | 
and more every day that they are the doctor, as it were, 
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mature death, 

William E. Bilheimer, of the St. Louis association, 
much to the convention. Like all men who grow by gi 
found the meeting a fountain of inspiration. He briefl 
his story in “The Eastern Underwriter.” 

Upon entering the splendid convention hall at Cin 
where was assembled the National Association of 
Underwriters, one was at once impressed with the 
character of the men who composed its councils. A: 
Proceedings went forward this thought became more 
delibly stamped upon one’s understanding. 


Like a mountain peak rearing its head in lofty strengt 
was the speech of U. S. Senator Lawrence Y, She 
of Illinois. “Lincolnesques” in features, with a voi 
carried to every part of the great convention hall, he 
fact upon fact, added logical deduction to logical 
tion until the thought that the present burdensome 
tion of life insurance companies was unjust perm 
every nook and cranny of one’s entire being. It mad 
feel that in Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, there 
a champion who fought this unwarranted tax upon A 
ican policyholders because it was simple justice for hin 
do so, 





| The good fellowship that comes from putting into prac- 
_ tice the brotherhood-of-man ideal pervaded the entire con- 
| vention proceedings and was accentuated by the gentle 
_ personality of Ernest J. Clark, the retiring president, who 
presided over its deliberations. 

_ The effervescent, energetic Edward A. Woods was a 
' yeritable wall of strength, holding the convention up to 
she ideals of constructive, progressive life insurance prin- 
ciples. 

The magnetic forcefulness of Meyers, Mead, Ward and 
Edwards; the quiet strength of King and Johnson; the 
analytical temperament of Russell and Horner; the scin- 
_tillating wit of Shuff; the simple dignity of Willet; the 
cordiality of Powell and Mack—all lent their full quota 
‘of strength and gave an added charm to a convention that 
(must always rank as one of the greatest ever held by 
earnest, determined, enthusiastic men, laboring under the 
conviction that they were in the world to help humanize 
humanity through the avenues offered them by their own 
profession—that of life insurance. 

This great gathering seemed to make one feel that we 
ep not forget that we sprang from a broad-shouldered, 











deep-chested race of fighters and yet this thought was 
| softened by the fact that throughout the whole conven- 
tion there were radiant gleams of that “love that suffereth 
‘ong and is kind.” 

| My impressions are crystallized in this one thought—a 


|convention of forceful, dignified, sincere men of high 
/ 


character, not moved by whims nor fancies nor influenced 
by the atmosphere of the passing moment, but striving 
together under a common impulse, actuated by that 
| mighty force that actuates all men to do the real things 
\of life—a deep-rooted conviction that in their profession 
\they had found their life work. 
| One of the most enthusiastic appreciations of the conven- 
2 is found in “The Standard,” where “The Old General 
ent” summarizes his impressions in this manner: 
| Any life insurance man who could beg, borrow or steal 
he price of a trip to Cincinnati last week and failed to do 
io missed attending the finest convention ever held by the 
\ National Association of Life Underwriters, and, while he 
|may have an opportunity to attend some just as good in 
he future, he never will find one any better. 

That convention, in my way of thinking, was a triumph 
)£ enthusiasm and good-fellowship. 

The character of the formal addresses and the talks on 
| he five-minute topics was of the highest order of excel- 
|ence and any man who was privileged to listen to them 
nd failed to receive inspiration and practical help must 
/ave been a dead one. 

I tell you that convention was a breeding place for big, 

lean, helpful thoughts and ideas that will result in mak- 
ag life insurance a better business to be in in the future, 
nd every man present may well feel proud to have been 
Part of that enthusiastic gathering of good fellows. 
If what John Dolph of the Metropolitan said to me on 
ly way through Washington last Saturday be true, “that 
€w ideas are just as essential to a man’s health as to his 
usiness success,” every man who attended the conven- 
lon must have assimilated enough new ideas to assure 
im of unbounded vigor for the rest of his natural life. 
And that man “Jack” Shuff! He was a wonder. Al- 
Jays ready with a smile, a handshake, a story or a speech, 
ossessed of an original, kindly humor, he will long be 
ingly remembered by those who attended the conven- 
on, and the world will never be “too serious to be cheer- 
i al” so long as he remains in it. 
_ Then to those other Cincinnati folks: President Clark 
f the Union Central, Millard Mack of the entertainment 
Ommittee. How they did entertain us! It was a won- 
erful demonstration of generosity and good-will which 
‘ill long be treasured in memory’s hiding place among 
lose things we have found it good to keep there. 

‘I tell you, men, never miss attending one of these con- 
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ventions on any excuse short of death itself. You can 
always afford it. You can never afford to miss it. 

You will always bring back what you put into it and 
more. 
“Rough Notes” also found opportunity for an excellent 


editorial hinging upon the unselfish service performed by the 


National Association. 
follows: 

The National Association of Life Underwriters in ses- 
sion in Cincinnati last week officially recorded that to have 
been the best convention ever held by the association. 
There were present two of the original founders of the life 
association movement, and thus, in the lifetime of these 
two men, has grown up a great institution for the better- 
ment of the business, the beneficent influence of which 
cannot be overestimated. Organized in a somewhat crude 
way but with the underlying principles that make for per- 
manency, the association has been engaged in the great 
task of improving internal conditions in the ranks of busi- 
ness producers. Beginning at a time when competition 
had developed to a stage of almost unendurable unfair- 
ness and when every agent looked upon his competitor in 
the business as an unscrupulous rival and even as an open 
enemy, the purpose of the founders of associations to 
bring the bitter antagonists intoa harmonious organization, 
pledged to discontinue the unfair practices of which they 
were so nearly all guilty and which they had come to look 
upon as the only possible methods that could be used to se- 
cure business, must have seemed to be almost an Utopian 
dream, pleasant to contemplate, but hopeless of realiza- 
tion. Yet this dream has come true in a sense almost be- 
yond imagination in the most optimistic hopes of the 
founders, 

The National Association of Life Underwriters has es- 
tablished certain, undeniable standards of ethics for the 
business and has made of it a dignified calling as com- 
pared with the piratical and high-binder methods of the 
early days. It has brought a realization to the minds of 
all engaged in the business that the prosperity of the in- 
dividual is best served when the best interests of the whole 
fraternity are safeguarded. It has been practically a dis- 
covery of life underwriters’ associations that the most cer- 
tain way to advance one’s own interests is to advance the 
general cause of life insurance. The discrediting of an- 
other’s company means, eventually, the discrediting of 
one’s own company. As vilification, slander and misrep- 
resentation were common implements of competition be- 
fore the days of the associatidn idea, some conception of 
the advance that has been made is possible. Rebating and 
twisting have been discredited and there is no doubt but 
that the laws now on the statute books of many States are 
directly attributable to the sentiment fostered against them 
by association workers. From a business in which a man 
felt isolated in his relationship towards others engaged in 
the same line the time has been brought to pass when a 
man may rightfully claim many intimate friends among 
his business competitors, from whom he may expect as- 
sistance instead of hindrance and even active antagonism, 


So definite have been the reforms effected within the 
ranks of those who enjoy association membership that 
now the great and influential body of co-workers is turn- 
ing its attention outwards and is well launched upon at 
least three large campaigns which are not so directly of 
advantage to life insurance men themselves as they are to 
the insuring public. The movement for conservation of 
human life, back of which are a number of great national 
organizations, is receiving hearty co-operation and support 
on the part of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. Also the association is making a definite cam- 
paign against the unfair burden of taxation which has 
been loaded upon the business, this having been accom- 
plished so adroitly by political tax-eaters that a full real- 
ization of its great injustice has not reached the public 
mind but which the association is now endeavoring to 


This we gladly reproduce in full. 


It 
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bring to that desired destination. In both of these enter- 
prises the association is working for reforms that most 
directly concern the policyholder and only indirectly re- 
act to the advantage of the agent. 

The third great movement is educational and in the 
benefits of this the public and all agents, whether in the 
association or not, will mutually share. The association is 
proving itself broadminded enough to be willing to spend 
its own money for the general good of the cause and to 
be satished with such share of the benefits as may be se- 
cured by its members and not begrudging others of the 
benefits they may also enjoy. The National Association 
is therefore taking an advanced stand that is highly com- 
mendable and worthy of praise and encouragement. It 
is performing real service for humanity and is becoming 
more and more an important factor for the general wel- 
fare of the interests of all life insurance policyholders. 


“The Western Underwriter” discusses the resolution adopted 
reiterating and emphasizing the stand taken at the Toronto 
convention with regard to qualifications for membership in 
local associations. This action is considered as indicative of 
a progressive spirit which will result in an increased mera- 
bership and at the same time will not militate against maitl- 
taining a high standard of field ethics. It is appended: 


We were pleased to see the National Life Underwriters’ 
Association at its Cincinnati convention reiterate and em- 
phasize the stand taken at the Toronto meeting a few 
years ago when it defined its policy as to membership. 
There has been a discrimination against younger com- 
panies. Some associations had adopted rules that kept 
from their membership rolls agents of companies that op- 
erated on other than the full reserve basis. Others placed 
a time limit of ten years before a company’s agents could 
be admitted. 

This was a narrow point of view. The National body 
defined its position and stated that all agents of all com- 
panies should be admitted provided that such companies 
were not engaged in reprehensible schemes, even if such 
could legally be operated. It mentioned some of these— 
dating back policies, selling stock with insurance, special 
board contracts and the like. 

Even with this action, a few local associations, living 
in the past so far as taking a broad view of life insur- 
ance is concerned, still placed the embargo on new com- 
pany agents. 

Many of the newer companies are big factors in the 
fields in which they operate. They are clean and well 
conducted institutions, whose representatives are seri- 
ously engaged in the business, observing the ethics in a 
splendid way, and who deserve encouragement. All of 
us who have attended the agency conventions of the so- 
called newer companies have been impressed with the 
continuously growing character standard of the men. 
There is an enthusiasm about these agents that is ad- 
mirable. They are ready to fight for their companies at 
the drop of the hat. They are close to the management. 
They have settled in their own minds the spirit and policy 
of the officers. They have convinced themselves that they 
can conscientiously sell their policies. 

To attempt, therefore, to ostracize such agents from 
association membership is sheer foolishness and reflects 
on the business as a whole. What we are all aiming at 
is increased efficiency and service, a higher order of talent 
in the field, men who are well versed in their calling. The 
life underwriters’ association stands for certain standards. 
It is an educational force, a power for good. It lifts men 
away from the viewpoint of their own special company to 
see the beauties of life insurance as a great system of 
beneficence. The good fellowship engendered at associa- 
tion metings tends to break down the personal asperities. 
The: life underwriters’ association, as we see it, does not 
stand for anything than the best in the business, 









Rating Habits of Work. “7 
No two men attain success in soliciting life insurance 
following exactly the same system. While it is conceded 


veals the fact that there are about as many methods of s 
itation as there are men who solicit. ’ 
Superintendents of agencies will tell you that in puttin; 
men under contract, the most promising are often failure 
and that frequently a man who apparently possesses little abil 
ity makes a wonderfully productive record. | 
Take for instance a convention of the National Associa 
tion. You will find many men who are large personal pro 
ducers and many men who are eminently successful genera 
agents or managers. More frequently than not you ask your 
self, “How does he do it?” One phase of agency manage 
ment was recently discussed in the Saturday Evening Pos 
by Rodger W. Babson, the subject of his article being “Ratin, 
Employes.” Mr. Babsoa devoted a portion of his story t 
a plan devised by Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Com 
mittee on Education and Conservation of the National As 
sociation. Excerpts follow showing the attention Mr. Horne 
gives to certain personal characteristics of his soliciting sta 
with a view to increasing individual efficiency. a 
I had the pleasure of talking over this system with th 
head of the agency, Mr. Horner, and was especially im- 
pressed with the fact that, unlike most systematizers, he 
is a money-maker. Most of us theorists devote so mucli 
time to preaching that we have only a limited amount to 
devote to practicing. In the case of this: man Horner, 
however, I learned from many banking firms in Minne- 
apolis that he is one of the best salesmen in the country, 
and his results are the envy of all. ¢ 
On the blanks I found Mr. Horner using there was not 

only a place to mark the salesman on his hopefuiness bt 
also to mark. him on the total premiums received. For 
the benefit of salesmen reading this article, let me Eid 




































that all systems coming under this group divide the sa 
man’s work into five divisions—namely: 
1. Habits of work 3. Salesiame | 

2. Attention to details 4, Collections 

5. Total results. ‘ 

Each of these main divisions has various subdivisions 
and, as an illustration, the following, taken from 
Horner’s blank, shows the subdivisions under habits of 1 


1. Idealism. |) 1. Understanding of b 
ness, 

2. Intelligence. | 2. Selecting policy to s 

+ age and conditi 

3. Hopefulness | of applicant. 


4, Optimism * 3. Self-culture. 


5. Uniform courtesy. 


6. Number of daily 
interviews, 


2. To office force. 
3. To fellow agents. 


| 
J 
] 
1. To clients. 
| 
J 


time or energy. 
{ 1. To company. 
8. Loyalty: eae 1 2. To organization. 7% 
| 3. To fellow agents. 
9. Attention to old policyholders. 


10. Enthusiasm. 


If you were a salesman under Mr. Horner you wot 
be marked each week on each of the above: points, 
the average of your marking on these points would 
you a certain rating on the first subdivision—namely 
your habits of work. .Each of the subdivisions 1 
be treated in this way, so that you would get a fin 
centage on each of the five divisions which | 
studied separately or could be averaged into on 
This would be your rating according to: the Hor 
tem. By studying your rating over a long period 
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it is possible to determine whether you are improving or 
declining in efficiency, and also to compare yourself with 
other salesmen. 


I heard a big manufacturer say not long ago that all 
systems for rating salesmen are useless. He said that a 
salesman can be readily judged by the business he pro- 
duces, and that this is the only important and worth- 
| while test. Of course such a test might be sufficient if 

every salesman had the same territory and worked under 

the same conditions; but for a concern having a large 
| number of salesmen, with each salesman in a different 

section, the total-business test is neither fair nor efficient. 
‘ Moreover, the Horner system enables a business man 
to get a line on what his salesmen are doing from day 
to day, without waiting a long time before ascertaining 
the good and bad qualities of his men. It surely does 
make a difference whether a man is working among the 
hoboeS or the upper ten in the results he gets; and I 
should think it would make a man feel like making good 
to know that his boss showed enough interest in him to 
card-catalogue him. 











i = Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
| of all meetings of their respective associations. 
‘|i If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
‘ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 
not send us the particulars. 


_————_—_———_—_—_———————————————————————— 





Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 

transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 


| | What the Local Associations 





Buffalo. 


‘Members of the Buffalo association demonstrated the vigor 
of their organization ‘n the evening of Oct. 9 when, in re- 
| sponse to the call of President Joseph E. Gavin for an emer- 
gency meeting they assembled 75 strong at the Ellicott Club 
for dinner, listened to.an address by J. S. Knox, of Cleve- 
land, and took important steps toward the stimulation of 
greater interest this winter in the association. 

President Gavin presided. G. J. Eckhardt, secretary, ar- 
| ranged details of the session which was called at a few hours’ 
| notice in order to hear Mr. Knox, whose stay in the city is 
limited. ~ ; 






_Mr. Knox’s theme was “Salesmanship.” He developed it 
in rapid fire fashion. He dwelt on “positives” and “negatives” 
in selling goods as he termed them, showed the insurance men 
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how to approach a “prospect,” how to gain his favorable at- 
tention, how to create a desire for the goods for sale, and 
lastly how to close the sale. He declared the real salesman 
must be a mental reader as well as a mere transfer medium 
for goods. 

The real salesman, Knox said, keeps his patron on the de- 
fensive in the conversation and offers him two positive 
choices, both of which lead to a sale, instead of introducing 
any extraneous ideas that divert the “prospect’s” line of 
thought from the goods for sale. Mr. Knox also touched on 
the relation of “inspiration and information” in selling goods 
and handed out an illuminating array of hints to insurance 
men. He was given a rising vote of thanks. 

President Gavin explained the fight being waged by the 
Buffalo association against the bill pending in the Senate to 
impose a stamp tax on life insurance policies. Replies from 
Senators O’Gorman and Root were read, in which both 
pledged themselves to oppose this war measure which would 
tax life policies at the rate of 80 cents on the $1,000, to the 
increasing of the burden now resting on the public, so the 
association believes. The life underwriters petitioned Sen- 
ators Root and O’Gorman to ask Chairman Simon of the 
finance committee to eliminate the proposed stamp tax. 

Percy G. Lapey, first vice-president of the association, re- 
ported on the national convention. He urged the association 
to seek widening of its scope. C. S. Elliott, of the Travelers’ 
Insurance Company, supported Mr. Lapey’s attitude and ap- 
pealed for more general publicity on the subject of life in- 
surance. 

Colorado. 

The Septembér meeting of the Colorado association was 
attended by about 40 members. Dinner was served at 6:30 
and as a result of Secretary Reich’s brilliant efforts for the 
benefit of the organization, seven new members were admitted. 

Among the principal speakers were Dr. Garwood, of the 
Union Central; Robert Lynn Cox, manager of the Associa- 
tion of Life Insurance Presidents, New York, and Manager 
Hendy of the Ford Motor Co. Mr. Cox, who was in Denver 
to attend the meeting of the American Tax Commission, de- 
livered an inspiring address. He reviewed the work accom- 
plished in the past by enterprising companies, mentioning the 
opportunity for bettering the service of insurance to the pub- 
lic and reminding the members of the unusual opportunities 
the future held for them. 

The subject of Dr. Garwood’s talk was “Necessity of Hon- 
est Examinations.” Dr. Garwood is Medical Referee of the 
Union Central Life and his message created considerable in- 
terest. 

Manager Charles Hendy, of the Western branch of the 
Ford Motor Co., read an especially instructive paper on the 
subject of “Salesmanship.” 

Richard Oliver, formerly of Harrisburg, Pa. but now of 
Denver, contributed much in his address to the success of the 
occasion. 

An important subject which was brought up for discussion 
and referred to the Executive Committee for action was the 
displaying of signs in Denver office building classing the solic- 
itor with the peddler as an undesirable citizen. 

After a thorough discussion it was decided to furnish the 
University of Colorado, the Denver University and the Colo- 
rado College with lectures on life insurance by prominent 
members of the association. 

Columbus. 

The Life Underwriters’ Association of Columbus gave a 
6 o’clock dinner at the Athletic Club of Columbus Oct. 5, at 
which Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis, was the honored 
guest and. principal speaker. 

In his talk Mr. Horner said: “Life insurance is just in its 
infancy; no other business has the future opportunities for 
developing as has that of life insurance. Men and women 
of all classes are beginning to realize that life insurance is 
almost a necessity. One of the big companies reports that 
90. estates out of every hundred receiving money for life 
insurance in their company had no other resources, except 
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the life insurance.” He said: “The time has come when 
the people are in a receptive mood to be enlightened and edu- 
cated on the subject. For a century life insurance companies 
have depended on word of mouth and shoe leather, but in 
the future printer’s ink would be a great adjunct. It’s going 
to put life insurance on the high plane where it belongs.” 

Mr. Horner himself is an enthusiastic believer in advertis- 
ing and during the interesting talk related a few of his ex- 
periences of the past year regarding his own advertising. He 
said: “I have been a constant advertiser, spending about $10,- 
000 in the past eight years, telling the people of Minneapolis 
why they should have life insurance, and I have proved to 
hundreds of skeptics that advertising would do for life in- 
insurance what it has done in commercial lines.” 


Detroit. 


At the first fall meeting of the Detroit association a reso- 
lution was adopted that the association raise a fund of $1,000 
from the members of the association to be turned over to 
the National Committee on Education and Conservation for 
use in its Institutional Advertising Campaign. The follow- 
ing committee was appointed to secure subscriptions to the 
fund: Jesse L. Scott, Prudential, chairman; Percy N. Astey, 
Northwestern; Wm. C. Martin, Metropolitan; Thatcher W. 
Roor, Mutual Benefit; and Robert Campbell, Manufacturers. 

The association decided upon starting a campaign for an 
increased membership. An amendment to the Constitution 
and By-Laws will be presented at the November meeting, 
providing that the annual meeting and election of officers, 
which is now held in January, be set forward to the Decem- 
ber meeting. 

Garner Curran, deputy commissioner to Wm. L. Hathaway, 
commissioner of the World’s Insurance Congress, addressed 
the association a few weeks ago and a committee was ap- 
pointed to consider suitable action. This committee, which 
consisted of Charles W. Pickell, Charles White and Donald 
Clark, presented a resolution indorsing the Congress, which 
will be held in San Francisco in October of this year. 


District of Columbia. 


The regular meeting of the District of Columbia association 
was held in Washington Oct. 1. Interesting reports were 
heard from John Dolph, T. A. Weeden and H. G. Johnson, 
delegates to the Cincinnati convention. During the meeting 
plans were formulated for an active publicity or advertising 
campaign for the coming season. 
cided to make this a subject for discussion at a meeting to 
be held on the 16th inst. 


Erie. 


J. J. Jackson, of Cleveland, was the guest of honor at the 
quarterly banquet of the Erie association in the Reed House, 
in the evening of Oct. 9, James M. Dickey, of this city, and 
a member of the executive committee of both national and 
local associations, also gave a short address and William H. 
Riley, delegate from Erie to the national convention, gave his 
report at this session, 

Mr. Jackson, who personally wrote more than $1,300,000 
worth of insurance last year, was brought to Erie to inspire 
the local association. His talk was a practical one and proved 
most interesting, and a benefit to every insurance man present. 

His ability to do so much business was credited to a large 
extent by the speaker to his membership in the National As- 
sociation. He told what the association had done to increase 
the business and keep down the cost to the policyholder. 

Mr. Jackson declared himself in favor of a law that would 
require every man to pass an examination on salesmanship, 
moral character and the theory of life insurance, before se- 
curing his agent’s license. This, he said, would be a benefit 
to both the agents and the insurance companies. One of the 
most interesting features of his address was on how he goes 
out and gets the business. 

He also urged the selling of endowment policies, saying 
that many men over 65 are wholly. dependent or earning in- 


Furthermore, it was de-- 


tion of reducing annual dues for the purpose of set 
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sufficient salaries, and a larger number of sales of these polis 
cies would decrease the numbes of dependents. 

Mr. Dickey, in his address, attempted to show those present, 
who were not members of the association, that the association 
is a big thing both for the agents and for the policyholders 
and as an example pointed out the action taken at the Atlantic 
City convention where the National Association was success- 
ful in having insurance companies eliminated from the in- 
come tax. He also cited a similar incident at the Cincinnati 
meeting by which the companies were exempted from the 
war tax. 

The saving affected in each instance, according to the 
speaker, was the policyholders, in the first instance $6,000,000 
per year and in the second, $2,500,000 per year. Thus, he said, 
the association has saved American policyholders $8,500,000 
pear year. 

Several “gems” which he gleaned at the Cincinnati conven- 
tion were repeated by Mr. Riley, in his report. Among them 
was the motto of the association which is “May we all be 
benefited by the comradeship which comes from meeting face 
to face in the right kind of spirit, men with whom we differ— 
by getting into close personal touch with them and gaining 
the proper respect for the opinions and purposes of others 
whose aims are identical with ours.’ 


Georgia. 

With fifty members and guests of the Georgia association 
present, a complimentary banquet was tendered to National 
President Hugh M. Willet on the evening of Sept. 29, at the 
Piedmont Driving Club. Among the guests of honor were 
Major James G. Woodward, Insurance Commissioner William 
A. Wright, Vice-President W. C. Johnson, of the Columbian 
National of Boston, and President Wilmer L. Moore, of the 
Southern States Life. 

Oscar Palmou, president of. the local association, officiated 
as toastmaster, and congratulated Mr. Willet on the honor 
which had been conferred upon him at Cincinnati. Commis- 
sioner Wright was particularly happy in his felicitations, stat- 
ing that he had known Mr. Willet since the days of childhood. 
He predicted that the work of the National Association would 
reach a high ethical level during the administration of Mr. 
Willet. Major Woodward, Clark Howell and Wilmer L. 
Moore spoke along the same lines. 

Mr. Johnson claimed that the improved conditions of the 
present day were largely the results of efforts of the Na- 
tional Association and its affiliated local bodies. 4 

Mr. Willet, in responding, declared that the solicitation of 
life insurance should be conducted with the same dignity as 
other professions, such as law, medicine, and the ministry. 
He reviewed the new uses for life insurance, mentioning how 
it might be applied to endowments for colleges and other in- 
stitutions, 

Grand Rapids. ; 

There was a meeting of the Grand Rapids association at 
the rooms of the Association of Commerce on the 10th inst. 
Unfortunately, those present found themselves two short at 
a quorum. As a consequence the election of officers and the 
consideration of the proposed amendment to change the an-— 
nual meeting date to January or February and other routine | 
business was postponed until the next meeting of the asso- 
ciation, which is to be held Nov. 7. 

At the November meeting the matter of reducing the n un 
ber required for a quorum will be discussed, as will the qu 


the membership. 

Encouraging news was received with regard to the oF 
scriptions to the find being raised by the National C 
mittee on Education and Conservation. 7 


Indiana. di , 

There was a well attended meeting of the Indiana associa as 
tion on the evening of the 5st inst. at Indianapolis. The p in- 
cipal features of the meeting were with regard to the or, 
ization of a Federation of Insurance and to an advertising 
campaign. t 


[ 
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The members pledged the sum of $600, one-quarter of which 


will be sent to the National Committee on Education and 
| Conservation. A committee was appointed to interview the 


‘Indianapolis Church Federation with a view of setting aside 
one Sunday for life insurance in the various churches. The 
_ “Buy-a-Bale-of-Cotton” idea appealed to members and it was 


~ resolved to purchase a bale. 


It was also decided to send a 


| flower tribute to the home of Joseph Carhart, a prominent 


ee 


_—. 


member of the association, whose wife recently passed away. 

Winslow Russell, superintendent of agents for the Phoenix 
“Mutual, willbe the principal speaker at the November meet- 
“ing and Gov. Samuel M. Ralston will address the association 
_at its December meeting. 

It was decided to have a “Ladies’ Night” and the date will 
be subject of future announcement. 

The following new members were admitted: Guy A. Rams- 
dell, Mutual of Indiana; R. A. Ridgeway, New York Life, 
and Richard Habbe, State Mutual. 


lowa. 


The Iowa association went on record as opposed to the 
proposed tax on life insurance policies as provided in the 


administration emergency revenue bill at the regular meeting 








of the association held in the Grant Club in the evening of 
Oct. 3. 

About thirty members of the association were in attendance 
at the dinner and business meeting, and a motion was unani- 
-mously adopted urging every member of the association to 
wire some member of Congress requesting that the provision 
of the bill which places a tax on life insurance be eliminated. 

During the discussion it was brought out that Senator Ken- 
yon and Cummins, as well as a number of Iowa Congressmen, 
"were opposed to the proposed insurance tax, and that through- 
- out the country pressure was being brought to bear upon Con- 
gressmen to strike out that provision of the bill. 

Three papers were presented regarding the business trans- 
acted at the sessions of the National Association which was 
held recently in Cincinnati. George W. Hughes, President 
of the Iowa association, presented a paper on the first day’s 
session, giving a brief synopsis of the day’s proceedings. Pa- 
pers giving detailed reports on the second and third day’s 
sessions of the association were read by J. A. Blum and M. 
M. Deming. 

Among other matters discussed at the meeting was the ques- 
tion of securing the co-operation of Des Moines ministers in 
setting aside one Sunday during the year for the purpose of 
preaching a sermon on life insurance. It was pointed out 
that the plan had been carried out successfully in several large 
Eastern cities. 

The question of an extensive advertising campaign of life 
insurance companies, either with home offices or representa- 
tives in Des Moines, was taken up, and it was decided to 
hold a dinner and business meeting on the evening of Oct. 17, 
at which time definite plans are to be formulated. 

A general discussion was participated in relative to the 
‘proposed tax on the members of the assbdciation of 5 cents 
per $1,000 of paid-for business to be used toward advertising 
and it was moved and carried that a meeting be held on the 
evening of Oct. 17 at the Y. M. C. A. building in Des Moines 


and that all members of the Iowa association be invited; also 


' that at least one representative of each life insurance company 
which is now represented in Des Moines and which does not 
have membership in the Iowa Life Underwriters’ association 


_ be invited to attend as guests of the Iowa association, at which 


time the proposition of the advertising will be discussed and 
arranged. 
Jacksonville. 
At its meeting Monday, Sept. 7, the Jacksonville association 


| appointed William T. Lusk, Chairman, George C. Perkins and 


George E. Sheppard on the Committee of Publicity, and W. 
_P. Corbett, Chairman, Tracy Acosta and M. D. Johnson on 
| the Committee on Law and Legislation. 


. a 
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Knoxville. 

The first meeting of the fall by the Knoxville association 
was held at noon Sept. 26, in the private dining room of the 
Seilaz cafe, with a large number of members present. 
Luncheon was served and during the progress of the meeting 
talks were made by four of the five delegates who attended 
the National Convention of Life Underwriters in Cincinnati 
recently. The delegates were T. S. McKinney, William B, 
Henderson, Elihu Anderson, E. R. Lutz and J. V. Rymer. 

The first of the talks was made by Mr. McKinney, a mem- 
ber of the executive committee of the National Association. 
He said there were 708 delegates in attendance, representing 
89 local associations, with a membership of 6,000 life insur- 
ance salesmen. 

Mr, Anderson was next and devoted his time to impressions 
of the convention. He said he was greatly impressed as he 
looked upon the audience and observed the many gray heads 
and said that it showed the profession could be followed and 
that one could not get too old for it. 

The importance of woman’s place in life insurance was dis- 
cussed by Mr. Lutz, and the concluding speech was made by 
J. V. Rymer. Mr. Rymer told of the social features of the 
convention. 

One of the important features of the meeting was the steps 
taken toward pushing the educational and publicity campaign. 
The plan outlined by the national convention was followed in 
this, it being that each member subscribe five cents to the fund 
from every $1,000 of business he did last year. This will be 
used in educating the people to the necessity of life insurance 
through publicity. 

Lima. 

An enthusiastic meeting of the Lima association was held 
on the 13th inst. at the Elks Club in Lima. The meeting 
was in charge of the new officers elected at the June meet- 
ing. Reports from delegates at the Cincinnati convention 
were greatly enjoyed and all those present were confident 
that the coming year will be full of construvtive effort. 

Volume I, No. 1, of The Life Underwriters’ News, the 
official organ of the Life Underwriters’ Association of Can- 
ada, has just made its appearance. We are told: that this 
action has been under consideration for several years. The 
matter was discussed at the Halifax convention and it was 
at first thought that the association might take over Office 
and Field, but upon investigation this undertaking did not 
prove feasible. The first number of the Journal consists of 
12 pages in attractive form, and is generally regarded as a 
precursor of a new era of association development among 
out Canadian brethren. 

Miami. 

It is reported that Edward Starr, of the Metropolitan Life, 
has taken the preliminary steps to organizing an Association 
of Life Underwriters at Miami, Fla. Mr. Starr has conferred 
with the leading members of the Jacksonville association and 
feels encouraged as to the prospects for a new local body in 
his home city. 

Minneapolis. 

The principal feature of the September meeting of the 
Minneapolis association was the reports of delegates to the 
national convention. Warren M. Horner, J. A. Blond and J. 
Edward Meyers each gave his impression of the meeting. 

Mr. Meyers also made a motion, which was seconded and 
carried, that the president appoint a committee of three to 
co-operate with the Legislative Committee and submit a by- 
law to the association giving qualifications other than com- 
pany requirements for membership in the association and to 
co-operate with the insurance department of the State in 
recommending laws governing the qualifications of those 
whom the State licenses to solicit life insurance. 

The following were elected to membership: E. W. An- 
derson, C. W. Kleifgen and Henry W. Womack, Metropol- 
itan Life; H. L. Bourgerie, Prudential; H. D. Hord, Home 
Life; Walter I. Hughes, Provident Life & Trust; John G, 
Rothermal, New England Mutual, and W. C. Addy, State 
Mutual of Worcester. 
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Minnesota. 

A special meeting of the Minnesota association was called 
by President George W. Harrison and Secretary Charles E. 
Learned, Jr., at the Commercial Club on Sept. 23. The meet- 
ing was a banquet tendered to H. H. Ward, ex-president of 
the National Association, who was stopping over in St. Paul 
en route to Portland, Ore., on his return from the convention 
at Cincinnati. Accompanying Mr. Ward were M. J. Dillon, of 
the Pacific Mutual, and Warren M. Horner, of the Provident 
Life and Trust. President Carlson of the Minneapolis as- 
sociation brought with him a number of friends to the meet- 
ing. The subject of Mr. Ward’s address was mainly on as- 
sociation work, urging upon the field agents the necessity of 
keeping after the 25,000,000 policyholders and conserving the 
business. He called attention to the possibilities of eventually 
eliminating charity through the medium of insurance. Both 
Mr. Horner and I. C. Peterson, deputy insurance commis- 
sioner, delivered exceptionally interesting addresses. 

Mississippi. 

The Mississippi association held an enjoyable luncheon in 
the private dining hall of the Bon Ton cafe at noon Oct, 5 
the occasion being the monthly meeting of the association, 
which was largely attended. 

Warren Pullen, secretary-treasurer, gave his semi-annual 
report showing the present condition of the association, and 
naming a large list of newly elected members. 

One of the features of the meeting was the talk of C. W. 
Welty, secretary of the Lamar Life, who told those present 
all about the Cincinnati convention of the National Association. 
Mr. Welty spoke in place of W. H. Pullem, Sr., who was hur- 
riedly called from the city. 

A suggestion was made by Secretary Pullen that the annual 
meeting which takes place in January be held this year in 
some other city of the State besides Jackson, where it has 
always heretofore been held. The matter was referred to the 
executive committee and will be taken up again at the next 
meeting. If the idea meets with the committee’s favor, all 
members of the association will be allowed to vote on the 
question of ‘what city shall have the meeting. 

In the event the annual meeting this year is held out of the 
city of Jackson every agent in the State will be invited to 
take part. At this gathering a number of addresses will be 
made, five minute talks, etc. It is thought that at least 150 
agents can be induced to take part in the convention. At that 
time the great good that can be accomplished by a large mem- 
bership association will be brought out. It is hoped by the 
officers of the Mississippi association that they can boast of 
at least 150 members by Jan. |, 1915. 

Nashville. 

Institutional Advertising was the principal subject of dis- 
cussion at a meeting of the Nashville association held on the 
3d inst. at the Commercial Club. President H. B. Alexander 
gave an outline of the plans of the National Committee on 
Education and Conservation and named the following com- 
mittee to take charge of the matter: Wm. E. Dow, chairman, 
Lee J. Loventhal and Robert Webster. The committee will 
report at the November meeting. C. C. Dabney and Lee J. 
Loventhal reported upon the Cincinnati convention. 

New England Women’s. 

The New England Women’s association held its first meet- 
ing of the season on October 2. Mrs. Florence E. Shaal pre- 
sided and congratulated the association on winning the Waite 
attendance cup for the second time, and appealed to each 
member to attend the meetings the ensuing year, so that “We 
may bring back the cup from San Francisco in 1915.” 

A telegram from Vice-President Edward A. Woods urging 
every member to wire his United States Senator protesting 
agdinst thé proposed tax on life insurance was read, and it 
Was unanimously voted that the acting secretary send tele- 
grams protesting includitig life insurance in the proposed war 
tax to our United States Senators, ; 

‘Frank H, Stratton, ‘delegate from the Boston underwriters, 
gave a report of the national convention at Cincinnati, and 
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held the close attention of his audience as he detailed the 
principal events which marked one of the most enthusiast : 
gatherings of the national body. 

New York. 

Mr. Warren M. Horner, chairman of the National Com 
mittee on Education and Conservation, addressed 72 mi 
bers of the New York association at a special noon-day m 
ing, held on Sept. 29, at Kalil’s Restaurant. The attendance 
for a special meeting, was particularly gratifying and M 
Horner’s enthusiastic reception was somewhat in the nature 
of a surprise. 

The Institutional Advertising Propaganda had been brought 
to the attention of the New York association several times 
in the course of the year, but little interest had been mani- 
fested. 

President Julian S. Myrick introduced Mr. Horner and ta 
gentleman lost little time in getting down to the core of his 
proposition. He said that he had no desire to make an of 
tended speech as the plans and purposes of his committee 
had been rather thoroughly discussed in the various insur- 
ance publications, His talk was devoted largely to aa 
a misunderstanding which seemed to exist with regard to t 
proposed campaign. Particular stress was laid upon the 
necessity of devising some plan which would do away 
the attitude of the public with regard to the life insurance 
solicitor. The speaker mentioned the text book on life in 
surance being prepared by Dr. S. S. Huebner and stated that 
a majority of the associations had subscribed to the fund 
raised for the Institutional Advertising campaign. 

The entire movement was briefly traced and Mr. Horner 
concluded his remarks by saying, “The education and consery 
ation movement is a mighty harvest already garnered and 


; oe in the granary of organization—not there to rest an 


a 


; but to be drawn out on the highway of progress to th 
eke of opportunity.” 

It was explained that in view of the peculiar conditions of 
the business in New York City, the best way for the New 
York association to identify itself with the movement wot 
be not to start a local campaign of its own, but to contribu 
the entire amount raised to the national committee. : 

Mr. Myrick announced that Mr. Horner would be glad t: 
answer any questions. Several of the members took advan 
tage of the opportunity to more fully inform themselves a3 
to certain points which were not clear to them, 

Lawrence Priddy then offered a resolution to the effect thet 
the New York association indorse the movement and au- 
thorize President Myrick to name a committee to secure cas! 
tributions to the fund. The resolution was adopted and 
Myrick named the following committee: Lawrence Priddy, 
New York Life, chairman; D. G. C. Sinclair, Metropolitan; 
W. R. Collins, of Johnston & Collins; Charles Jerome Ed? 
wards and Shepard Homans, Equitable; W. M. Comptor, 
John Hancock; Edward W. Allen, New England Mutual; T) 
R. Fell, Massachusetts Mutual; R. R. Reid, Northwestern; 
Thomas Spencer, Travelers; e B. Knight, Union Centell & 
John F. Tunmore, Provident Life and Trust; F. O. Dun- 
ning and Wiliiam H. Ryan, Penn Mutual; O. J. Gooding’, 
Northwestern; Eugene Smith, Aetna Life; George A. Brink- 
erhoff, Mutual Life. t 









North Dakota. 


to the action of Congress in imposing a stamp tax on life it 

surance policies, claiming that it is a violation of modern prog 
ress, to hinder to this extent the protection provided for moth 
ers and children of the nation. The association unanimous! 
adopted the following resolution, and have sent a copy 0 
the same to President Wilson, Senator Simmons, chairman 
of the Senate finance committee, and State Senators P. Js Ic 

Cumber and A. J. Gronna: © . 

“WHEREAS, The imposition of a stare tax of eight (8 
cents per one hundred ($100). dollars on all life insurance po! 
icies;has been recommended by Congress, now in session, at 
the same having passed the House as recommended; and — 
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| WHEREAS, The imposition of such tax referred to necess- 
rily would increase the most of the protection to the 
anothers and the coming generation of this nation, and as 
here are other channels whereby the Government can exact 
he necessary tax to cover the deficit in Federal revenue due 
9 European conditions; be it 

Resotvep, That the NorthDakota Life Underwriters asso- 
liation hereby register urgent protest against the passage of 
uch an act and urge the abolition of this clause from the 
| var tax bill now before the Senate for the following reasons: 
First: Ninety per cent. of all such policies in force have 
jiothers and dependent children as their beneficiaries. 

Second: All such policies now have wrongfully imposed 
| pon them a double tax, one upon the individual companies 
| irect and another upon the business in force by the insur- 
\ nce department of each State. 
EucENE Fretz, Jr., President. 
} 














A. F. CotweELt, Secretary. 


Philadelphia. 


At the Hotel Adelphia on the evening of the 5th inst. the 
*hiladelphia association held its first meeting of the season. 
“he attendance was about 100, with National President Hugh 
A. Willet guest of honor. 

It had been decided to discuss the proposed stamp tax on 
ife insurance policies. This feature, however, was aban- 
} oned because of favorable action taken by the Senate finance 
ommittee. President Fox presided at the banquet. Presi- 
‘ent Willet spoke along the same lines as he did at the Pitts- 
urgh inaugural. Lewis F. Paret reported upon the Cincin- 
ati convention, while Richard S. Wallace, vice-president of 
‘he Mutual Life and a charter member of the association, 
‘ave some interesting reminiscences. A farewell address was 
, elivered by Everett H. Plummer. Among the special guests 
vere Colonel Ezra De Forrest, of New York; Bolling Sibley, 
“{ Memphis, Tenn.; Captain J. W. Iradell, of Cincinnati; 
yeorge Benham, of St. Louis, and Frank D. Buser, of this 
ity, formerly national secretary. 
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Pittsburgh. 

The 14th inaugural meeting of the Pittsburgh associa- 
tion was held on the evening of the 3d inst, in the English 
Room of the Fort Pitt Hotel. The Pittsburgh association 
has for years past enjoyed a reputation of being one of the 
most progressive local bodies affiliated with the National As- 
sociation and the Inaugural Meetings are always looked for- 
ward to with great interest. As usual, the attendance was 
large and the enthusism notable. Between courses the mem- 
bers and guests sang popular songs, led by an orchestra. 

At the speakers’ table, among others, were seated National 
President Hugh M. Willet, National Vice-President Edward 
A. Woods, National Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence, William M. 
Duff, president of the Pittsburgh association; former Na- 
tional President Ernest J. Clark, H. R. Lewis, of Rochester, a 
member of the executive council; former National President 
Chas. Jerome Edwards, Warren M. Horner, chairman of 
the National Committee on Education and Conservation; 
James M. Dickey, national executive committeeman from the 
Erie association; Winslow Russell, superintendent of agen- 
cies of the Phoenix Mutual; former National President 
Charles W. Scovel, T. G. McConkey, of Toronto, national ex- 
ecutive committeeman; Prof. Ira G. Flocken, of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, G. Russell Leonard, of Chicago, and Ev- 
erett M. Ensign, corresponding secretary of the National As- 
sociation. ; 

President Duff made a brief address and at its conclusion 
introduced the various guests at the speakers’ table, all of 
whom acknowledged the*introduction by arising and bowing 
to the audience. James C. Biggert and W. C. Lyne, who were 
charter members of the local association when it was organ- 
ized 28 years ago, were present and were given a rousing 
reception as they arose to acknowledge their introduction by 
Mr. Duff. National President Willet was the first formal 
speaker and his address will be found elsewhere in this num- 
ber. 

Chas. Jerome Edwards was called upon to conduct the re- 
vival services. Mr. Edwards’ grandfather was a Methodist 
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minister and it was the consensus of opinion that should Mr. 
Edwards ever desire to forsake the life insurance business, 
an opportunity was awaiting him as a professional exhorter. 
As a result of his appeal applications were secured from 51 
new members. 

Thomas Pomeroy, of the local association, briefly told of 
the special course of lectures which were to be delivered-at 
the University of Pittsburgh under the direction of former 
National President Charles W. Scovel and Prof. Ira G. 
Flocken supplemented Mr. Pomeroy’s remarks by giving an 
outline of what it was expected to accomplish. 

Warren M. Horner, the indefatigable chairman of the 
Committee on Education and Conservation, made a few re- 
marks relative to the Institutional Advertising Propaganda. 

G. Russell Leonard, who has been the official reporter of 
the National Association for. 18 conventions, spoke on this 
subject, “Some Thoughts of an On-Looker.”’ Mr. Leonard’s 
remarks follow: 

“Tf I were to attempt to give you gentlemen any ideas about 
your profession from the insurance man’s standpoint, I should 
be presumptous indeed, for even those of you who have not 
attended the national conventions have had through the official 
proceedings the benefit of the experience of the best men in 
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the office and field, and if I am to interest you during the few 
minutes which it is my privilege to occupy in speaking to you 
to-night, it must be on what I see as a looker-on. 

“T suppose in the 21 years during which I have followed the 
profession of shorthand reporting I have attended meetings of 
every profession and business under the sun. Within the last 
few-months I-have heard managers of railroads discuss with 
great solemnity the per diem charge which a railroad should 
make to another road for cars detained on its lines. I have 
heard great editors discuss the best way to serve the news- 
papers of this country with the news of the day, I have heard 
manufacturers discuss the tariff which they should endeayor 
to have Congress place upon their foreign competitors’ goods. 
I have heard canned goods men discuss ways and means to 
make the public realize that a vegetable is better when put up 
in a can than it is when picked fresh from the garden, I have 
heard boiler manufacturers and engineers discuss what shall 
be the standard specifications for boiler plate. I have heard 
ice cream manufacturers discuss the amount of gelatine which 
should be put in their product. I have heard jobbers talk 
about the evil of manufacturers selling direct to retailers, and 
I have heard retailers sympatthizing with each other over the 
diatribes in the daily press against middle men, and I have 
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heard manufacturers tell how it is impossible to make a living 
profit because of the demands of the jobber and the retailer. 
. “And as a result, gentlemen, of this bombardment of argu- 
ments from every side my mind—or as a learned English 
, justice once said: “What I am pleased to call my mind”— 
has become somewhat of the consistency of a breakfast food. 
_ Iam incapable of taking any side of any question. I wobble 
* about and I am like the man of whom it is said in Holy Writ 
that “His last state was worse than his first.” 
» - “And, by the way, before I leave my own profession, I think 
I will tell you of a little incident that occurred to me in my 
_ early days to show you how hard it is for a stenographer, no 
matter how ingenious, to ever get relief from his professional 
troubles. I used to try it in the early days of my career, but 
“now I know it is useless. 
! “Many years ago I had been reporting an exceedingly tech- 
«nical meeting. It was a convention of leather trade chemists, 
and they were talking about the various ways of treating 
leather chemically. When it was over I was in despair. I 
felt sure I could never make a transcript that would be of any 
use to anybody. Everybody in the room understood the sub- 
ject but me. But a bright and happy thought came to my 
mind, and I decided that I would lose my notes. Having 
‘thus satisfactorily disposed of the difficulty, I rode gaily back 
to the hotel with the secretary of the association. This was 
‘the first time I had reported the convention—incidentally, it 
was the last. But this gentleman had been secretary for many 
_years and was wise. He said, “Well, Mr. Leonard, I hope 
you won't be so unfortunate as the stenographer we had last 
year.” I said, “What happened to him?” He said, “He lost 
“his notes.” Which convinced me, gentlemen, that there was 
nothing new under the sun. 
“The professional shorthand writer must be constantly on 
his guard or he will develop into a cynic, a man who never 
does anything himself, but who can always see others’ short- 
comings. It is so easy to criticise. And I hope I shall not be 
guilty of this offense if I venture to make just this one criti- 
cism of your conventions. You pass too many votes of thanks; 
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there are so many that they lose their force. When a con- 
vention passes a vote of thanks to the hotel for doing what 
it has been paid for, it takes away from the value of a similar 
expression when it is tendered to “the great orator who has 
just addressed us.” 

“Your conventions are not unlike other conventions in that 
you have all kinds of speakers. There is the man, for in- 
stance (who frequently gets the greatest applause), whose 
principal claim to it really is a fine presence and a deep, full 
voice, 

“The most trite things if said by the proper person in the 
proper way sound as if they were marking an epoch in human 
existerice. 

“Ata recent convention (I won’t say of what association) I 
heard a talk which lasted some 20 minutes, and which kept 
the audience spellbound. At its conclusion there was a perfect 
storm of applause, and yet if you read that speech in cold 
blood you will not find in it an original idea. A little poetry, 
a little pathos, and many well rounded sentences, with a 
magnetic personality, were what got those cheers. 

“On the other hand, you hear speeches which do not hold the 
attention of the man in the gallery, yet when you come to read 
them in the official proceedings you find they are full of 
“meat.” They are made by the men who are doing things. 

“Right here let me say, gentlemen, that one of the best things 
your association ever did was to inaugurate the five-minute 
discussion of topics. At every convention now you hear 
young and comparatively unknown men get up and in a nat- 
ural way, without any attempt at oratory, give their personal 
experiences, and the man does not live who cannot learn 
something from them. 

“T could talk to you for hours on reminiscences of your con- 
ventions, but I must not take your time. As your reporter, I 
am a looker-on, a taker of notes. I think I could say no:more 
pleasant or more truthful thing to you than the effect on my 
mind after attending 18 of your national conventions is to 
give me a very, very high opinion of your profession and the 
men in it. 
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“IT wish I could bring home to every life insurance man in the 
United States the good he can get from attending your con- 
ventions, and if I could do that I should feel that I had really 
accomplished something by speaking here to-night. 

“What does a man gain, you say, by going to conventions? 
I cannot put it down in a table of figures. I think perhaps I 
can best express it by telling you what a newspaper man said 
to me once when I asked him to explain the reason for so 
many conversions at revivals. He had been attending a series 
of wonderfully successful meetings held by Gypsy Smith in 
Chicago. He was not a religious man; he was inclined—as 
all newspaper men are—to be cynical. I said to him, “What 
is your explanation for these men getting up by the hundreds 
and confessing Christ in these meetings?” He said, “It is 
psychology. They are closely surrounded on every side by 
people who are thinking intensely on the subject of conversion, 
and their minds are affected by it.’ He said this not in any 
sneering or unkindly way, but simply as an outsider who was 
not a religious man, stating what he believed from his observa- 
tion to be the fact. 

“This inoculation of belief in life insurance is one of the 
greatest benefits which a man derives from going to conven- 
tions. He meets so many successful men; he hears so much 
of their experience, that he goes away brimful of enthusiasm 
and new ideas, and if he will go every year he will be men- 
tally rejuvenated, just as the man who goes to the baths every 
year, keeps himself in perfect physical condition. 

“There are three classes of professions, the direct result of 
whose work is to make this world a better place to live in. 

“First, the architects and engineers, who by their skill im- 
prove the material appearance of the earth. They give us 
houses to live in, offices to work in, means of transportation 
to travel by. The result of their labors is the most easily seen 
of any profession. You observe it as you walk along the 
street. It is forced on your attention every minute of the day. 
You cannot escape it. 

“Second, the artists, educators, musicians and writers, who 
bring the beautiful into our lives, who minister not to our 
material desires, but appeal to our minds and our emotions, 
and help us to get the most out of our lives. This world 
would be a dull world without music or books or plays or 
paintings. 

“Third, those whose mission it is to relieve pain and suffering 
and whose sole work in life is to fight the forces of evil. 
These are the clergyman, the physician and the life under- 
writer. 

“Did you ever think of the many things the professions of 
medicine, life insurance and the Church have in common? 
There is no time when the services of all of these are not 
necessary. In war or in peace, in summer or in winter, in 
times of prosperity and in times of depression, there may not 
be much demand for lawyers or engineers or architects or 
singers or actors, but the services of the clergyman, the life 
insurance agent and the doctor are always needed, 

“So long as we have bodies we shall need the doctor ; so long 
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as we have souls we shall need the clergyman; and so long as 
there is a single human being in the world whom we can 
benefit we shall need the life underwriter. 

“Now I have talked too long. I greatly appreciate the honor 
you have paid me in inviting me to this dinner, and I thank 
you for the opportunity to speak to you and for your very kind 
attention. : 

“T am but a passer-by. As I go through life I see men 
earning their living in various ways, and I congratulate you on 
the fact that you cannot earn a dollar that does not represent 
the desire of some man to do good to others. ‘No life insur- 
ance man can make a living without having been the direct 
means of providing protection for the widow and the orphans 
and those in need of help, and I am not conscious of any 
sacrilege when I say as I look into your faces and realize the 
work you are doing, that I am reminded of that promise which 
we have all read: 

““Tnasmuch as ye did it to the least of these, ve did it unto 
Mer 

During the course of the meeting National Vice-President 
Edward A. Woods read a telegram from former Nationa] 
President Henry J. Powell to the effect that the Senate com- 
mittee had that day agreed to eliminate the provisions of the 
stamp tax measure which provided for a tax on all life insur- 
ance policies. 


Richmond. 


For the purpose of. considering the advisability of a con-— 
gress of the several local associations located in the State of 
Virginia, a special meeting of the Richmond association was 
held on the Ist inst. 

W. P. Dodson, representing the Norfolk association, pre- 
sided as chairman. .On motion of Neil*D. Sills and seconded 
by E. Mulford Crutchfield, the following resolution was 
passed: 

RESOLvED, That it is the concensus of this conference that 
a Congress of Life Insurance men be held in Richmond early 
in 1915 and that the following associations be invited to par- 
ticipate: Roanoke, Lynchburg, Norfolk, District of Columbia, 
and the North Carolina association; and that the presidents 
of the various associations form a committee on general ar- 
rangements with power to appoint other committees. 

Mr. Crutchfield was appointed temporary chairman of the 
Committee on Arrangements and was instructed to notify all 
the associations mentioned. 

At the regular monthly meeting of the association held on 
the 5th inst. at the Business Men’s Club, the following reso- 
lution was unanimously adopted: : 

Wuereas, The question of the taxation of life insurance 
companies is now under consideration by the State Tax Com- 
mission, which has granted hearings and taken testimony upon 
which to base recommendations to the Legislature; and, 

Wuereas, The policyholders of the State will be vitally 
affected by any action adverse to their interests; and, 

Wuereas, It has been reported in the daily press that the 
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commission is considering an increase in the rate to between 
2 per cent. and 3 per cent., which would seriously affect the 
interests of our policyholders; and, 

Wuereas, We, who have for years co-operated in causing 
a constantly increasing number of our citizens to insure their 
lives for the benefit of their families and dependents, are 
charged with the responsibility of protecting their interests 
wherever possible; now, therefore, be it 

Resotvep, That we, The Richmond (Va.) Association of 
Life Underwriters, do lay before the said Tax Commission 
now deliberating these considerations and requests, namely: 

The amount of reputable life insurance that is written in 
a community in proportion to its male population is a true 
measure of the thrift and moral worth of its citizens. An 
institution whica is working so practically for social better- 
ment should be encouraged by the Government and not hin- 
dered by burdensome taxation, 

Owing to the many varieties of taxation to which we are 
now subject, particularly the municipal taxes, we ask that, 
with the exception of the tax which is paid for the support 
of the Insurance Department, all other taxes aside from the 
tax on premiums be abolished. 

WE DO, HOWEVER, URGE STRONGLY, AND RE- 
SeecrRULLY ASK FOR ATTENTION ON THIS 
‘POINT, that the benevolent character of life insurance and 
the relief which the State derives when its citizens insure, 
entitles those citizens who are directly affected by the tax on 
life insurance to special consideration, and hence entitles life 
insurance to a large measure, at least, of relief from the 
‘usual burdens of taxation, and while realizing the necessity 
under existing conditions of some taxation, we do urge that 
the rate be made as low as possible, and that under no con- 
sideration should it exceed the average of the present taxes 
as shown by the returns made to the commission. 
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We suggest that with the normal increase in population and 
wealth of the State the premium income will be annually in- 
creased to such proportions that even with a substantial re- 
duction in the present average rate, the amount of tax will 
increase each year to the benefit of the treasury and that there 
1S no reason why the rate should be raised. 

We submit also with great respect the desire of the Un- 
derwriters of Virginia to co-operate with the said State Tax 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OP ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHEB 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 





Union Central policies have 
reserve selling force! 


Your guns are not all fired after ‘‘talking 
up’ the importance of insurance, and the 
service, strength and prestige of this company. 
prospect still wavers, you can close him with the sales- 
clinching point that features every Union Central policy 
—the extremely low net premium rate. 
cal policy shown here. 


If the 


Note the typi- 





OF CINCINNATI 


EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
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Commission, and express the hope that its recommendations 
as to life insurance will be such as to command the earnest 
support of ourselves and of the thousands of policyholders 
in the State. 

Tacoma. 


The monthly meeting of the Tacoma association was held 
Monday evening, September 28, at the Olympus Hotel. There 
was a large and enthusiastic attendance. The meeting was 
presided over by Wm. Peterson, president, 

Five names were submitted for membership in the associa- 
tion, which will be voted on at the next monthly meeting. 
The applicants are W. E. Buffem, First National Life Insur- 
ance Company; F. T. Hale, West Coast Life; Arthur Finley, 
Pennsylvania Mutual Life; John D. Dole, Prudential, and L. 
L. Tallman, Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
and Geo. H. Helsby, Aetna Life Insurance Company. 

Interesting talks were made by several of the members 
present. Before the meeting the members were asked to write 
any questions they desired to have answered and to place them 
in the question box. This brought out a number of topics 
of vital interest to all of the members present, and informal 
discussions of the questions submitted occupied a large portion 
of the evening. 

A very optimistic feeling was manifested by the members 
present as to the business outlook for this Fall and Winter. 
The excellent crop conditions in this country more than offset 
_any depression on account of the war, and as one member 
expressed it, “The war being 7,000 miles away can have very 
little or no influence on business conditions in this section.” 


Youngstown. 

The September meeting of the Youngstown association was 
held on the 22d of that month and the principal speaker was 
Samuel Hankins, who gave a report of the various sessions 
and the important subjects considered at the Cincinnati con- 
vention. Three new members were admitted: Geo. H. Stone, 
Samuel P. Drake and O. S. Meriman. 


The Public 
Demands 


safe and sound 
life insurance, 


such as issued 
by The Pruden- 


tial. 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Heme Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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Six Shining Months 


The representatives of this Company 
have thus far in 1914 written and placed 
more insurance than in any previous six 
months’ period. Each of the six months 
shows a gain over its predecessor in 1913. 
This vigorous growth is not accidental. 
It comes from recognized worth,—perfect 
policies, low cost, great financial strength, 
efficient service. And our representatives 
are happy in their relations with the 
Home Office. 

Occasionally we have a General Agency 
opening for a capable life underwriter. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Mass. 





AETNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


eee 
Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 


factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad 
dress: 2 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, CHICAGO. 
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OFFICIAL NOTICE 


To the Members of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters 





Atlanta, Ga., Nov. 15, 1914. 


HE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, to be held in San 
Francisco on August 10-11-12, 1915, will offer unusual ad- 
vantages to all who attend. In addition to the regular pro- 
gram, there will be the magnificent attractions of the 
PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION and the 


pleasures of visiting the Pacific Coast. 


Appreciating these opportunities, several Life Companies have de- 
cided to hold their 1915 Agency Meetings in San Francisco immediately 
preceding or following the National Convention. It would be a mutually 
advantageous arrangement if a majority of the Companies would do the 
same thing. This will give their Agents the benefit of attending the 
sessions of the National Convention, as well as their own Company 
meetings. 

All Old Line Life Insurance Companies, which make a practice of 
holding Agency Conventions, are invited to have their next meetings in 

San Francisco on August 9th or August 13th, or some other date just be- 
fore or after the National Convention. Such Agents will have the same 
cordial welcome, and enjoy practically the same privileges accorded to 
our delegates and alternates, save that of voting on such matters as 
must be decided by the official representatives from their respective 
Associations. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


HUGH M. WILLET, 
President. 


Herbert R. Lewis, Chairman, 
Convention Club and Attendance Com. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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THE SERVICE RENDERED BY LIFE INSURANCE TO 


THE BUSINESS WORLD. 

Study of the Subject Under Three Heads: Service 
Through Its Assets, Through Its Annual Distribution 
of Newly Created Capital and Through Its 
Specific Contracts for Individual Business 
Concerns. 


By Charles W. Scovel, Former President of the National Association 
and Associate General Agent of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company at Pittsburgh, Pa. 





Mr Scovel has made many notable contributions to 
the literature of Life Insurance, but this article Im- 


presses the editor as being of particular value. It is 
a remarkably brilliant amplification of Mr. Scovel’s 
address on BUSINESS INSURANCE as delivered at 
If there is sufficient de- 
mand it will be printed in pamphlet form and will be 
sold at a nominal price.—Editor’s Note. 


the Cincinnati Convention. 





Our broad question is this: What service does life insur- 
ance render to the business world? As I see it, there are 
three main branches of that service; those rendered by life 
insurance through its assets, through its current distribution 
and through its.specific contracts for individual business con- 
cerns. 

First, in the mere amassing of its assets and the investment 
of them, life insurance is rendering its first and fundamental 
service to the business world. It is creating capital. That 
service looms large at this time. ‘lhe world’s reservoirs of 
capital are now being emptied by the war at a faster rate than 
ever before, For years to come Europe will have no capital 
to invest over here. Progressive America, always borrowing 
and needing to borrow to press ahead, must now find some 
means of accumulating for herself more of ‘the capital she 
needs and keeps needing more and more. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, prime authority, in addressing a body 
of electrical engineers a year ago, declared that their busi- 
ness alone would need for its extension in the next five years 
over two billion dollars of capital, and that the railroads 
' would need four billions, and States and municipalities a 
billion and a half. Here is seven and one-half billion dollars 
of new capital needed up to the end of 1918 for these three 
fields alone, to say nothing whatever of the countless needs 
of all the other vast fields of big business and little business. 

America must accumulate at home more of this needed 
capital. That is the most fundamental economic need that 
confronts her. Her best way to do it is to speed up her life 
insurance agents ! 

Greatest Creator of Capital. 

Life insurance is already America’s greatest creator of 
capital; her greatest instrumentality for making capital out 
of money which would otherwise not be capital. There is a 
sharp distinction between mere money and capital; between 
wealth and capital; between earnings and capital ; between 
circulation and capital. The spending money in a million 
pockets, or checking accounts, or bureau drawers is not cap- 
ital; nor the hoarded money in a million old stockings or 
hiding holes. Only the money that is first saved and then 
invested is capital, 

Our people are not born savers like the French; the sav- 
ing habit has to be thrust upon us. That is the life insurance 
agent’s job, America possesses nothing else at all comparable 
to this great army of a hundred thousand thrift preachers, 
circulating through the entire community, and doing more to 
promote individual savings among our spendthrift population 
than any other single influence. 

The life insurance agents last year got twenty-five millions 
of us to set aside $715,000,000 in premiums. That is a great 
sum, tremendously to our credit; but it could well be in- 
creased vastly. Indeed, considering that in the same year 
we spent half as much for smokes, just as much for candy, 
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jewels and motors, and twice as much for drinks, it re 
ought to be no trick at all to double these premium savir 


in the next few years, when this dire need for capital con- 
fronts our country as never before. - 
It is a matter of patriotic duty—to say nothing of fam 
duty or self-interest. Individual thrift was to the French a 
patriotic duty after their former war with the Germans—and 
the whole world marveled at the result. We do not haye 
to offer our lives as millions are doing to-day, but we should 
give our country the one service she most needs, by per- 
sonally saving every possible dollar and investing it—through 
life insurance, savings bank or otherwise—so as to build up 
the capital upon which the business life of the nation depends, 
Already this is being widely realized. The past fortnigh 
has brought strong evidence from many quarters that a wave 
of economy, in both personal and business expenditure, is 
now sweeping through the land as never before. The savin 
banks have begun to feel its effects in more deposits and at 
withdrawals than a year ago. Right now is the time for the 
life agent to redouble his efforts, : 
Not Scattered in Small Sums. 4 \ 


As it stands that mighty pile of five billion dollars of life 
insurance assets already accumulated—money which, instea 
of being scattered in small sums, is now massed into th 
dynamic capital that improves our farms, builds our sky 
scrapers, finances our railroads, and extends our public works 
—that, gentlenten, is the first and fundamental service that 
life insurance is to-day rendering to every individual business 
man, whether he has ever paid a premium or not. It js 
actually making the modern conditions without which no busi- 
ness could thrive. It is insuring the life of the business nde 

The second great line of service that life insurance render 
to the business world is its annual distribution of money. 
Last year, besides adding to those invested assets 7 
million dollars of new created capital, and besides supplyin 
a livelihood to its great army of agents and employes (mak 
ing them good customers for the business world), life insur 
ance paid to policyholders and their beneficiaries a total of 
470 million dollars. In large part this was distributed 
such individual sums as to be, not spent, but invested; that is 
to be continued in the form of capital—capital created by p 
insurance and still doing the work of capital in the world. 
All the rest of that great amount is spending money in the 
pockets of customers. Any good business man will s 
scribe money to bring to his town a plant with a payroll ¢ 
some tens of thousands a year. This policyholders’ payrc ¢ 
of 470 millions a year renders just that service to every i i 
dividual business man, whether he ever paid a premium or 
not. It is insuring customers for the business. 

The Third Step. 

We have therefore the assets, the capital that insures life 
the business; and we have the annual distribution that i 
sures customers to the business; and we have then the eo i 
step—long coming, but now coming fast—which is to ins 
the lives behind the business for its direct benefit. That 
the particular service to a particular business concern 
we refer to when we use the term, “Business Insurance.” 

Let us make quick survey of the fundamentals. Whe 
some part of a business structure is upheld by a valu 
man, death some day will bring upon that business the | 
loss of his value as a dividend producing asset; also the 
sequential damage:from the shock of that death; also the 
sequent needs, twofold, for replacement of that man by 
other as good, and for readjustment of stock or partne 
interests and of all other elements that have to work toget 
to make a smooth running, successful business organiz: 
To meet this situation, spot cash will be the insistent reqi 
ment. It will be the “only indemnity for the loss an 
damage; the one best solvent for all the problems of repla 
ment and readjustment that will spring up. ; 

Now in all the other cases where a need for spot 
foreseen—a mortgage or bond issue to mature in a 
period, or a building or machinery to be replaced in s 
time—a sinking fund is immediately started by every W 
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é amount at once. Any clerk can figure out such a 
fund; given the amount, interest rate and time of 
ity. But who can figure out how much a year to put 
sinking fund to mature at a life’s end? 

Jnly life insurance can do that.. It alone can take that 
> life into its scientific average with thousands of others, 
ame the definite annual sum that will inevitably produce 
sired total at death, whenever it comes. 

s business life insurance brings to the business manager 
ique tool of finarice; a sinking fund that will provide 
7 sum at an uncertain time. It enables him to look 
| to meet this requirement of cash at death, precisely 
e does all other foreseen cash requirements. That is 
n accounting and finance. That is sound business man- 
ment. 

New Element of Security, 

or does all benefit wait for death. Immediately upon tak- 
e insurance, a new element of security is added; cer- 
is now substituted for uncertainty at the various points 
e death (due any day) will most affect the business. 
by present financial standing and credit are fortified, 
t earning power buoyed wp, present value of all interests 
nced,— with the insured man or men still alive and on 


eover, with each year, 
& value of the insurance, a growing cash asset— 
lo t kept on its own books; shown on its own statements— 
sh asset available at any time and for any emergency, en- 
Bpconmected with eeu That cash fund grows yearly, 


the business keeps building up, 


ae this growing cash fund (set aside in another 
itory, but kept in reach as a quick asset) contains the 
ulk of the premium money deposited, thus leaving but 


ney taken out of the business. 

A Bird’s-eye View. 

we have the bird’s-eye view. Business life insurance 

"Ss six services. During life, it (1) immediately fortifies 

ial standing, and (2)gradually builds up emergency cash. 

death, it supplies spot cash as indemnity (3) for direct 
and (4) for consequential damage; and spot cash to help, 

n replacing the dead man, and (6) in readjusting every- 

g to the new conditions. And the bulk of the premiums 


@ six services cover the valuable life or lives, individu- 
There is, in addition, the now developing service of 
insurance, whereby all the employes of a given busi- 
are insured as a body. This is taking a leaf from Ger- 
s book, and profiting by the experiene of her compulsory 
rial insurance system—but doing it on the American 
by private enterprise and voluntary action. Group in- 
is yet feeling its way slowly. Doubtless the problem 
continuance or transfer for those who have left or 
d their group will be worked out; doubtless its death 
3 will be extended; and doubtless accident, sickness 
age benefits, here as in Germany, will be increasingly 
SO as to develop in time a complete American form 
rial group insurance as one of the most widely useful 
nents of American insurance brains. 
g the broad outlines now in mind, let us take a rov- 
slance over some of the practical details that concern 
ents in our daily work. 
inéss insurance is as yet a new idea to most business 
By its novel uses it interests at once many who are 
in the market” when approached for personal insurance. 
‘spreading like wildfire. Scores of millions have been 
during the last few years. Big corporations have 
king amounts ranging as high as $1,500,000 on a single 
Yet it is just as novel and needful—more so, indeed— 
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to the village shop that would be well protected by a thousand 
or two on each partner. 

Not only do commercial and industrial concerns need and 
take it, but also those of a scientific or professional nature. 
Concerns devoted to any branch of engineering or contracting ; 
to testing, analyzing, accounting; to law, medicine, dentistry. 
Brokers, bankers, real estate and insurance concerns, too. In- 
deed, in all such specialized lines, even more than elsewhere, 
personal ability, reputation and connections are apt to be 
vitally important assets. 

Always Applicable. 

The uses and applications of business insurance are just 
as various and manifold as are the business values of human 
life. It applies to every valuable life, whether of owner or 
of employe; whether valuable for managing, financing, credit 
backing, operating, buying, s2lling, advertising, “good will,” 
reputation, popularity, connections, special skill, general ex- 
perience, or what not. To silent partners, also, and to mere 
stockholders whose stock should not fall into undesirable 
hands. 

Thus the death protection afforded varies with the endless 
variety of relationship and conditions. To fit each case is a 
separate study. But in every case alike, as a by-product under 
any level-premium policy, the business also gets financial pro- 
tection. In countless instances, policy loans have tided over 
an unforseen emergency; have even saved the life of the busi- 
ness itself at a crisis. 

To build up a distinct emergency fund on deposit at inter- 
est, or in gilt-edged bonds, is of itself a sound business policy 
that is getting more and more general. For such a fund no 
custodian is quite so safe as a good life insurance company. 
The value is never below par, and nowhere else is the money 
available so certaintly, so quickly and at normal interest, even 
when banks are handing out scrip and making no loans on any 
kind of security. The interest allowed is usually better than 
such funds get elsewhere—say 4% to 4% per cent—of which 
3 per cent. goes to carry the insurance and increase the cash 
fund itself, while the balance goes to swell the yearly divi- 
dends that may be either taken in cash or left to compound 
in additions or on deposit. 

Importance of Cash Values. 

Most men carrying life insurance have but a vague idea 
of their cash values. They don’t intend to use them (a wise 
attitude) and they have no set of personal books on which 
this asset must be entered year by year, as it grows. A busi- 
ness concern, however, must keep books, and those books 
must show a yearly debit of premium deposited and yearly 
credits, both of dividend allowed and of amount added to 
cash value. The total cash value existing must appear as an 
asset in every statement of resources and liabilities. More- 
over, when two or more lives are covered by separate policies 
(far better than a joint policy), the cash available for use 
when one dies includes not only the proceeds of his policy, 
but the loan value of the other’s. 

These main facts can be made plain on a single typewritten 
sheet, somewhat as follows: 


Our Firm Can Provide: 








(1) Insurance payable at death of A, $ ; of B, $}——— 
and 

(2) Emergency cash, while both live, $———, 2d year 

$ , 10th year 

$——,, 20th year 


making 
(3) Total cash at death of one (being 
other’s loan value) 


his proceeds plus 





If A dies. Leas: 
2d “year, $ Ss 
10th. year, $——— $——— 


20th year, $——— $——_ 
BY DEPOSITING YEARLY $ (for so many years; 
dends off, or in additions; etc.) 
Note that your Emergency Fund (kept credited on your 
own books and statements; a cash asset usable any time) 


contains : 





with divi- 
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— per cent. of your first 2 deposits 

— per cent. of your first 10 deposits 

— per cent. of your first 20 deposits 
Your expense charge, year by year, is a much smaller and 
decreasing part of the yearly deposits; viz.: 








$ Ist year 
$—— 2d year 
$—— 3d year 
$ 4th year dwindling to Nothing 


The business streets and office buildings and cross-roads 
groceries are full of prospects for business insurance—though 
they don’t know it themselves. It is up to us to show them. 
How to begin? Don’t begin at all, until really ready. The 
woods may be full of game, but you’d better learn to shoot 
straight before you go a’hunting. And don’t ever go after 
grizzly bears with a bird gun. 

Not for New Agents. 


Business insurance is a line of work for the new agent to 
let severely alone. The most experienced writer of personal 
insurance should take it up only after special study, and then 
not give it too much of his time at first. One main trouble 
is that these cases are easy to open with the key of novelty; 
but are hard to close, if only because of the fact that two or 
more minds have to be got in line, and got there at the same 
time. They will listen to this new thing, but they have no 
prior preparation to understand its uses and how it will meet 
real needs of their business. In a few cases they have an 
understudy more or less capable of taking up the work of 
this or that valuable man, but hardly ever have they analyzed 
all the problems and questions that will spring up at his 
death. We must do that for them and show just how the 
life insurance cash will help them meet the whole situation in 
all its phases. To do this at all effectively we have to know 
a good deal about our own business and theirs, too. 

We must be ready to put that situation before each of 
them in plain, pointed words. We should ask Jones, for 
instance, what would he be doing now if his partner, Smith, 
had died last week. How about Smith’s work: could be find 
someone ready and able to do all of it, and how much would 
he cost? How about Smith’s share in the business, and pay- 
ing it out to his family? How about the banks and creditors 
of the old frm? How about his own capital and credit for 
the future? We must make Jones see just what his situation 
would be to-day, if Smith had really died last week—and then 
make Smith see the same situation reversed—and then make 
each see the situation of his own family seeking to realize 
his share of the business after his own death. For-the rich 
corporation our main task is just the same—to bring home 
to each one concerned the actual problems that will spring 
up at the death of the valuable man or men, including him- 
self. And in every case we must make plain the distinct 
value of the emergency fund, and the fact that the bulk of 
their money is not expense, but a quick cash asset earning 
interest. 

Partnership and Corporations. 

As between the partnership and the corporation—while the 
needs of both are the same at bottom—there are differences 
that must be recognized in our presentation of the subject. 
These differences are chiefly matters of law and we need to 
understand at least the main legal principles that distinguish 
these forms of business organization. ‘ 

As to a partnership, the two main principles to bear in 
mind are: first, that each partner is personally liable for all 
firm debts; second, that death of one dissolves the firm. 

‘The personal liability, with both partners alive and all going 
well, may never have given either a moment’s concern, But 
death changes all that. It weakens the credit standing of the 
business by the loss of the dead man’s brains and activity. 
In so far as his individual property has figured in the firm’s 
credit, it is out of reach for the present. Nothing can be 
collected from his estate for a year, and anyhow it is all too 
apt to shrink in settling. Notes and accounts, easily handled 
heretofore, have to be all at once either paid or newly 
secured. Generally this means a severe strain on the busi- 
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ness; often its closing out and the wiping out of the a 
vivor’s individual property, as well, They do not 4 
wait a year to proceed against him. { 
Death is dissolution. The old firm is as dead as the p 
ner himself. Its books are closed and all its affairs must 
wound up, both with its creditors and with the dead man’s 
estate. His representatives have the right to demand 
full value of his share in cash—with no year’s delay either. 
This means one of two things. Either the business must 
be sold out; always with sacrifice of its value as a going con- 
cern and of its whole future as planned. Or else, after satis- 
fying the old firm’s creditors and the dead partner’s estate, 
the survivor must make a new start, with new capital of his 
own or of a new partner, and with new credit to establish 
with the banks and supply houses. 
Business Hazard of Widow’s Income. ; 
In some few cases, by agreement or will, the dead man’s in- 
terest in the business is to be continued by his widow or 
executor. That cuts one complication out of the immediate 
crisis, but it very rarely works out well in the long run, either 
for the family or the business, The income of widow and 
orphan ought not to be subject to business hazards; no 
court would ever authorize such investment of their funds. 
The survivor is sorely hampered by having to consult a 
widow or executor who knows nothing of that line of business 
and would rather hold fast than press forward. Anyhow, 
he sooner or later gets tired of building values for inacti ve 
owners, of doing all the work for half the profits. 





























Where 
such agreement or will exists it would be far better, for all 
interests concerned, to tear it up and substitute business in. 
surance that will enable the survivor to carry on the business 
for himself and give the family its full value as a going con 
cern, in cash for investment in proper securities. 
Turning to the corporations, we can pass over the relatiyely| 
few whose stock is listed on ’change and held by many people. 
and confine ourselves to the very numerous close corporations 
—so-called because all or nearly all their stock is held by a 
few persons, generally the active men in the business. Whether 
the concern be old or new, big or little, rich or poor, these 
few real proprietors have very much the same relation 
to each other’s interests and to the success of the business, 
if they were a partnership. 
Theoretically the corporate form secures limited liability tc 
the individual. But personal endorsement or guarantee of thr 
concern’s paper or accounts is very common indeed; even it 
the largest concerns, which are apt to be the heaviest bor 
rowers. And the credit standing of the corporation is ofter 
largely based on the credit of one or more of the individua 
members and their known readiness to give personal backing 
if required. Business insurance is needed both to protect th 
individual’s credit value for the corporation, and to pay 
any of its obligations outstanding at his death that his estat 
would be liable for. . ¥ 
Corporate Form Secures Perpetuity. S| 
Theoretically, again, the corporate form secures perpetuity 
it is not dissolved by death. But mere corporate exist 4 
and healthy business life are two different things. ust 
ness is just as liable to loss or injury through the death | « 
important man, as if there were no perpetual charter. — 4 
the man who usually is only important is apt to die at th 
very time when he happens to be essential to the matters the 
uppermost. <a 
Nor is the perpetual corporation free from the proble 
the dead man’s stock—a considerable block, perhaps, n 
for control; which absolutely must not get into undesi 
hands; which ought not to be left in inactive hands, but 
to be bought back, to help attract the best successor, or 
taken by the survivors or retired. Here the situation is # 
same as already described in the case of a partnership with th 
widow or executor continuing the decedent’s interest; but W 
a further risk, peculiar to the corporation. No one c ild b 
into the firm without the consent of all, whereas the corpora 
stock might be bought and voted by anyone, however un 
sirable or even hostile to the survivors. 
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The only safeguard is a proper agreement for purchase of 
he stock at death, signed now while all are alive, and backed 
ip by taking business insurance to provide all or part of the 
money whenever death comes. Such an agreement could cover 
voluntary sale or withdrawal as well as death, and in that 
sase the cash value of the insurance would help finance it. 
This far-sighted plan applies not only to the chief proprietors, 
yut to valued employes who are allotted stock to be sold back 
when the life or the employment ends. 


“Iron-Clad Agreement.” 


There used to be some doubt as to whether such agreements 
for a distant and contingent purchase of stock would be en- 
forcible or not. Some of you may remember Mr. Frick’s 
contest of the Carnegie Co.’s “iron-clad agreement.” That 
question has been settled, for Pennsylvania, at least, by the 
Boges & Buhl cases (213 Pa. St. 450; 217 Pa. St. 11) where 
iyery broad agreement of this kind was enforced in all points, 
irst against one side and then against the other. Though 1 
ind such agreements are gradually becoming more frequent, 
nany lawyers and most business men are entirely unfamiliar 
with the idea. The era of the close corporation, now so gen- 
srally replacing the partnership, is yet young, and but few 
have so far perceived the need for such agreements, as the 
one sure way to perpetuate the business by keeping it in the 
aands of live, enterprising owners. We will be doing a useful 
service by suggesting to corporation officers the wisdom of 
aking this matter up with their counsel. 

Finally, before we are ready to present business insurance 

offectively, we must make a new study of the human nature 
slement ; must revise the notions as to a prospect’s mental 
attitude that we have formed in soliciting personal insurance. 
For in certain respects this proposition involves a materially 
‘lifferent association of ideas and set of mental habits on his 
yart. We must realize and remember these differences. 
_ The sheer novelty, while it arouses curiosity, also makes it 
aard for him to understand fully and remember clearly. We 
‘must try harder than ever to simplify, to give him the plain 
ones of the proposition. The novelty of it means also that, 
‘f he says he has already considered business insurance and 
decided not to take any, this may well be because he didn’t 
fully understand the other agent or even because the latter 
jidn’t know how to present it completely and effectively. The 
yarticular service his company most needs may not have had 
iis consideration at all. 





















Considered as a Business Man. 

This proposition comes to him as a business matter. His 
yurely personal attitudes and his family feelings are not so 
lirectly involved. It affects his business as well as himself. 
[t affects the business itself, to which most of his time and 
thought are devoted. We must address him as.the business 
nan—often a very different personality from the family man 
dr club fellow of the same name and features. 

But the main difference in his mental attitude lies deeper; 
s often sub-conscious. We are talking to him about insuring 
the other man’s life. This is profoundly different; it is life 
surance that side-steps the thought of his own death. That 
hhought is, to every man, most unwelcome; it is hard for him 
‘0 get it clearly before his own mind; harder to keep it there 
for a cool, business-like study of the situation that will exist 
with himself blotted out. His own death would be a cata- 
slysm, the crash of his whole world; he simply cannot think 
of it as being likely to happen. The death of his partner 
would indeed be a shocking thing—but, of course, it might 
lappen any time. 

If it is a case of insuring one life only, we want to talk 
irst to his associates; not to him, though he be the head of 
che concern. They will see what his death would mean to 
che business more clearly than he will. If we talk to him 
‘irst, we put him in the delicate situation of coyly admitting 
‘0 us and then slyly insinuating to the others that his death, 
‘minsured, would send the business to the demnition bow- 
Wows, / 

When it’s a case of insuring two or more lives, we want to 
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talk to each so that he will picture himself (naturally enough), 
not as the dead one, but as the survivor, applying the pro- 
ceeds to meet the needs and readjustments caused by the 
other fellow’s death. (In the remote possibility of his being 
the one to die, this protection to the business at that time 
would, of course, make his interest or stock worth more to 
his family.) Likewise, because another’s death seems likelier 
than his own, the risks we point out will strike him more 
vividly, and the need of this business insurance will seem 
closer than the need of personal insurance usually does. And, 
in truth, where two or more lives are in question, the risk of 
one dying is far greater. 

Moreover, the full money value of a life is most clearly 
seen—as a plain business matter, apart from all kinds of 
sentiment—when directly measured by the place which that 
life fills in a business organization. Particularly when each 
one is measuring the other’s insurable value from the stand- 
point of being himself the beneficiary. Hence the relatively 
large amounts carried. 


The Matter of Cost. 


Here the matter of cost also has effect. The annual deposit 
is to come, not from his persdnal pocket, but from the funds 
of the concern. This is important, not only so much b2- 
cause he would spend its money more readily than his own, 
but because a growing business and improving methods have 
accustomed him to adding a new item to the budget as soon 
as he sees a good thing to do. Furthermore he sees for the 
first time that the life insurance premiums figure on the books 
so largely as cash deposited at interest, that the yearly de- 
creasing balances charged to expense seem astonishingly 
small. 

Brother agents, Business Insurance is barely beginning its 
tremendous service to the business world. Its spread and 
development are of vast import to society. In due time it is 
sure to become as universal as fire insurance is now; to be 
deemed absolutely requisite to business security. When gen- 
erally adopted it will largely liberate the business world from 
the fear and uncertainty of death with its constantly recurring 
shocks, and will thereby directly and powerfully promote con- 
fidence and stability in all lines of business, just as sound, 
unshakable government would do for all Mexico and Central 
America. 


“Fireside Campaigning” a Subject for Discussion at 
Eighth Annual Meeting of the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents. ; 


“Fireside Campaigning” as a means of stimulating adequate 
insurance protection for American families will be discussed 
at the eighth annual meeting of the Association of Life In- 
surance Presidents, which will be held at the Hotel Astor, 
New York, on Thursday and Friday, Dec. 10 and 11. One 
session of the convention will be devoted to this subject, 
states the preliminary announcement just made public by 
General Counsel Robert Lynn Cox. All those planning to 
attend the meeting are invited to take part in discussing this 
subject. A 

The discussion will center on a suggestion for co-operative 
effort on the part of life insurance men throughout the coun- 
try to educate wives and mothers as to the necessity for pro- 
tecting the family unit with sufficient life insurance. Not only 
are many wives indifferent to the need for this protection, but 
some actively oppose their husbands’ efforts to obtain it. 
Therefore the solution of the problem involves a plan that 
will transform apathy into interest and antagonism into ap- 
preciation. 

“Fireside Campaigning” is one of several subjects which 
the Life Presidents’ convention will consider under the gen- 
era! theme of “The Common Interests of Life Insurance, 
Education and Business.” As usual, invitations are being 
sent to the chief executives of all life insurance companies 
in the. United States and Canada, to the Insurance Commis- 
sioners and to the heads of various insurance organizations. 
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State Tax Commission of Alabama Decide Not to Tax 
Policyholders on Surrender Values—Action Follows 
Protest of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents. 


Following the presentation of arguments by representatives 
of the Association of Life Insurance Presidents, the State 
Tax Commission of Alabama has announced that it will not 
insist on taxing life insurance policyholders on their sur- 
render values. . This announcement supersedes the ruling of 
the commission made on Sept. 26 that such cash surrender 
values were taxable. 


After the original ruling was made the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents asked for a hearing and this was cour- 
teously granted by the commission, sitting at Montgomery. 
Ala. on Saturday morning, Oct. 24. Attorney-General 
Brickell was present at the hearing. The association was rep- 
resented by its attorney, Alfred Hurrell, and also by local 
counsel, Forney Johnston, of Birmingham. After a pro- 
tracted hearing a decision was reached by the commission 
on Saturday afternoon and the following announcement made 
to the local press: 


“The State Tax Commission to-day unanimously decided, 
with the approval of the Attorney-General, that it will no! 
insist on the payment of taxes by policyholders on life in 
surance policies which have a cash surrender value. In view 
of the decisions of the Supreme Courts of Indiana and Min-— 
nesota and the opinions of the attorney-generals of New 
York, Ohio and Pennsylvania, construing statutes similar to 
ours, which decisions and opinions hold that such policies are 
not taxable, the commission made the above ruling.” 

The original ruling of the commission, which was issued to 
the County Tax Commissioners and which is now rescinded 
by the above announcement, was as follows: 


“County Tax Commissioners: After a formal and regular 
session of the State Tax Commission, and after consultation 
with the Attorney-General, at which members of the Tax 
Commission were present, it is the unanimous opinion that 
all insurance policies with a cash surrender value were tax- 
able. The question having been carefully considered, 
State Tax Commission and the Attorney-General made the 
following ruling: 













“All insurance policies with a cash surrender value are 
taxable, either as solvent credit or under sub-division 14, Sec 
tion 2,082, of the code, unless the amount of such cash sur 
render or a part of such cash surrender value has been bor- 
rowed from the company issuing the policy. In a case of 
this character the policy is taxable to the owner for the dif- 
ference between the amount borrowed and the cash surrende 
value of the policy. If the entire amount has been born 
the policy is not taxable to the owner at all.” 
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THE GREAT FAULT IN TALKING TOO MUCH. 

| While the Practical Work of the Life Insurance Agent 
| Consists Entirely of Talk, He Should Endeavor to 

‘ Reduce the Quantity and Improve Its Quality. 


By Forbes Lindsay, Associate General Agent, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, Los Angeles, Cal. 


- The common formula for success is expressed in a single 
_word—WORK. We are told that if we will work hard 
/ enough we may accomplish anything. The idea appears to 
be that extent of achievement depends upon the degree oi 
Tabor directed toward it. 

This proposition is so wide of the truth that it will not 
apply to even the simple task of ditch digging. You may 
"strive like a Titan without doing anything out of the ordi- 
“nary. Thousands of men are sweating blood in the hopeless 
‘effort to make bricks without straw. The crucial factor in 
any endeavor is not the amount but the quality of the work 
devoted to it. 

Speech is the medium through which the salesman transacts 
his business. In most instances there is an auxiliary factor 
in the form of some material exhibition or demonstration. 
Automobiles, cash registers, office devices and household ap- 
‘pliances afford opportunities for enhancing interest by means 
‘of the senses of sight and touch. The life insurance agent 
ae no such aids. He must make a direct impression on 
the mind by an appeal to imagination. He must rely solely 
upon verbal presentation to secure his end. 

The practical work of the life insurance agent consists 
entirely of talk. Now, no one will contend that the more he 
‘talks the more effective will be his work. In fact, you all 
that the converse of this statement is nearer to the 





truth. One of our chief faults is talking too much. What 
| we need is to talk less, but to talk better—to reduce the quan- 
| tity and improve the quality of our talk. 

| The great majority of life insurance canvasses are weak 

‘and defective because the presentations are unscientific and 
‘unsystematic. That is to say, they are not based on any defi- 
| nite principles nor any preconceived plan. The agent enters 
| upon an interv.ew without intelligent forethought and depends 
jon the exigencies of the occasion to control the conduct of 
‘the canvass. Under such conditions it is not strange that 
his talk lacks force and directness; that much of it is incon- 
sequential and, not a little, actually detrimental to his purpose. 

This morning we will enter upon a short series of discus- 
sions relating to “telling talk.” The purpose will be to make 
our presentations more precise, our arguments more effective 
and our work more productive. 

At the outset let me impress upon you the fundamental 
truth that methods you employ in your business, to be suc- 
‘cessful must be natural. The processes you practice in a 
sanvass should be the outgrowth of your habitual mental 
attitude. You cannot be slack in a certain respect during 
one-half of the day and efficient in the same respect during 
he other half. If your talk is to be telling in your work, it 
nust be telling in your leisure. 

You can only acquire the faculty of talking business ef- 
fectively by forming a habit of always talking effectively. 
The observance of a few simple rules will insure the desired 
-esult. 

' Don’t talk merely for the sake of making conversation. 
Never make frivolous and aimless remarks. 

. Invariably put thought behind your words. 

- Be interested in your subject. It you cannot, discussion is 
‘utile. 

Take pains to say exactly what you mean. 
of thought and terseness of speech. 

_ No matter how unimportant the occasion, nor how trivial 
he subject, strive to convince or influence your hearers by 
‘our statements. 

These rules may almost be summed up in the one sentence: 
3e frank, enthusiastic and earnest in thought and speech. 

The first step in making talk effective is a realization of 
he fact that it is no more than the vehicle for conveying 
deas. A musical voice and well-turned phrases are of no 
ccount except as means of conveying thoughts. .. clear-cut 
onception of the idea which you wish to impress on your 
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prospect, constantly kept before your mind, will produce 
pointed and telling talk. The essential thing is a definite, 
well-formed idea. If you have that the verbal expression 
may be left to take care of itself. Obscure statement is the 
result of mental mistiness. 

In talking business you should have at every moment a 
clearly defined object before your mind. The ultimate object 
of a canvass is to secure an application, but it is to be reached 
only through several intermediate stages, each involving a 
separate and distinct object. Too often the agent has only 
one clearly defined idea—that of closing his prospect. His 
thought is obscure as to the successive steps leading to that 
end. As a consequence he plods toward his goal in a dis- 
orderly and haphazard fashion. His progress may be likened 
to that of a man who crosses a stretch of country by compass 
as compared with that of another who travels under the 
guidance of a road map. 

It frequently happens that a man declines the offer of one 
salesman and accepts a similar offer from another. The 
reasons for this are various and may be found in the per- 
sonality of the salesman or the temporary mood of the pros- 
pect, but in most cases the success is due to superior presenta- 
tion—to telling talk. One agent may present a policy w.thout 
as much as exciting attention, while another will present the 
same policy in such a way as to arouse the keenest interest. 
Why? Because one has but a hazy idea of his proposition 
and his purpose, and consequently expresses himself vaguely 
and indirectly, while the mind of the other is perfectly clear 
as to what he has to offer and as to the way which he will 
create desire for it. : 

This condition of mental preparedness can only be secured 
by planning and rehearsing interviews. The telling talk of 
the minister, the lawyer, the promoter or the salesman has 
been thought out and gone over time and again. Such prepa- 
ration should not be confined to specific cases. It is the best 
possible practice for. strengthening the canvass in general. 
This is peculiarly true of our work. Our propositions are con- 
stant and the objections of our prospects so much alike that 
we can, if we will take the trouble, train ourselves to make 
a perfect presentation, and to meet almost any development 
which may arise in the course Of a canvass. 

There is nothing difficult or complex about this preparation. 
The first step in the process is a systematic arrangement of 
your policy presentation; the neat classification of the argu- 
ments pro and con. ‘In a short while you will find yourself 
in possession of standard presentations and standards to con- 
form to cases in which you have particular information re- 
garding your prospects. It wll not do, however, to allow 
your talk to become stereotyped. Your policy presentations 
and arguments should be kept fresh by constant improvement. 
Thought should be devoted to new arguments, pointed ° 
phrases, striking illustrations and other means of making 
your talk more telling. 


Local Associations Desiring a Speaker of National Prom- 
inence Should Confer with Prof. W. F. Gephart, 
of Washington University. 


Prof. W. F, Gephart, author of “Principles of Insurance” 
and “Insurance and the State,” professor of economics in 
Washington University, St. Louis, and representative of the 
National Association of Life Underwriters at the national tax 
conference in Denver, is an able and forceful speaker, as well 
as writer, on life insurance topics and is deeply interested 
in the work of the association and the institution of life in- 
surance. 

Edward A. Woods, vice-president of the association and 
chairman of the tax committee, has made arrangements with 
Professor Gephart whereby, when consistent with his duties 
to the Washington University, he can be secured to speak 
before associations or other public bodies on life insurance, 
the inviting association, of course, defraying his expenses and, 
we would suggest, giving his an honorarium. If several near- 
by associations could arrange for successive nights or days for 
their meetings this expense would be made less. A speaker, 
writer and publicist of such eminence would make a great 
acquisition to meetings and interest college men particularly. 
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A RESOLUTION WITH A PURPOSE. 

How difficult it is to find an institution which 13 
uniformly and consistently excellent throughout its 
entire purpose and plan of service. Obviously, every- 
thing of a man-made character, powerful though it 
may be, has its imperfections and limitations. The 
word “perfect” has by reason of our own restricted 
vision been given a false value. 

Of all the factors connected with our earthly exist- 
ence from an economic viewpoint, the institution of 
Life Insurance stands foremost as most deserving the 
superlative to which we have just referred. But, para- 
doxical as it may seem, the most important branch of 
its service, the soliciting force, is often the object of 
much deserved criticism. A company is known by the 
agents it keeps, and in all truth it may be said that a 
company is also known by the agents it does not keep. 

Life Insurance, especially Life Insurance as sold by 
companies operating under the New York State law, 
cannot be misrepresented—except by a dishonest and 
unscrupulous agent. Legal Reserve Life Insurance, 
per se, is sound, safe, absolutely reliable and unequiv- 
ocal in its contracts. Unfortunately this cannot always 
be said of the agent. And it cannot be denied that the 
solicitation of Life Insurance will never attain a 
strictly professional basis until this class of agents are 
divorced from their calling. 

No matter what may be our claims as to profes- 
sionalism, the ultimate decision is in the hands of the 
public. It should not escape our attention that, where 
standards of efficiency are constantly reaching higher 
levels in the business and professional world, it is 
absurd to imagine that an exception will be made in 
the case of the Life Insurance agent; that he will be 
accorded high honors without passing the tests given 
in all other lines of human endeavor. There are thou- 
sands of agents whose knowledge of the business and 
whose high standard of field ethics render them eligible 
to public recognition on a professional level, but with 
the public, to a great extent, a Life Insurance agent is 
a Life Insurance agent, and as such he is very often 
viewed with suspicion, unwarranted though it ui 
doubtedly is in most instances. 

Is there any practical solution to the matter? There 
is, but the success of the plan depends almost entirely 
upon the sincerity of purpose and the good faith of 
those who are instrumental in its consummation. “We 
have reference to the resolution introduced by former 
National President Chas. Jerome Edwards and unani- 
mously adopted at the Cincinnati Convention. | 

Who are those who must co-operate in driving from 
the ranks, for the protection of the public as well as 
for the protection of the legitimate agent, the crooked 
and unworthy misrepresentative? The insurance coni- 
missioners, the home-office officials of the various 
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ompanies and the general agents and managers. The 
\ssociation of Life Insurance Presidents must also 
end its assistance and without doubt much can be 
lone by the American Life Convention. 

' Among the recommendations embodied in the reso- 
FS are.the following : 

“No new men be employed hereafter without defi- 
ite inquiry as to their character and the quality of 
\aeir business from their last two employers.” 

' “That when an agent’s employment is terminated 
or cause we recommend the insurance commissioners 
e requested to at once cancel his license or certificate 
f authority.”’ 

_ “That no new license be issued to any agent already 
olding a license, or whose license has recently been 
anceled, without inquiry by the commissioner of the 
ompany for which the agent was last employed, so 
amed as to clearly disclose whether or not such 
gent has settled his net premiums with said company 
Jad conducted his business honestly and without mis- 
| 2presentation.” 





The resolution requests the co-operation of the vari- 
{us individuals and organizations interested in Life 
|fsurance either in an administrative or supervisory 
ypacity. The resolution as it was adopted and taken 
ib connection with Mr. Edwards’ remarks in relation 
|) it may be regarded in the light of a “gun-shot” pre- 
‘ription of an old-time country doctor, but if intelli- 
ently applied it should prove vastly more effective in 
|sresults. The agent guilty of dishonest practises has 
2 choice in the matter; he will be compelled to take 
is medicine and punitive measures may be adopted 
iould he show a disposition to evade or escape the 
msequences of his wrongdoing. Then again, any 
1e ingredient is alone sufficient to produce an imme- 
‘ate and lasting salutary effect. This panacea, if it 
possible to compound one, offers to the Life Insur- 
ace world a purge of wonderful efficacy. 



















All this should not be considered as an admission 
= weakness on the part of the National Association 
“ting through its constituent local bodies. The propa- 
anda of the National Association has been pacific, 
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yet progressive; educative rather than coercive. Its 
function has been to recommend and to suggest; by 
the very nature of its constitution it could not, except 
in rare instances, demand nor enforce. Every oppor- 
tunity has been given agents to transact business with 
strict regard to a high sense of business honor, but the 
resolution takes into account and is directed against 
that class of agents in dealing with whom “patience 
ceases to be a virtue.” 


Mr. Edwards sketched the type to which we refer 
in this manner: 


“There have always been in the business, or hang- 
ing on its edges, fattening often on the work of worthy 
agents, the men who have not meant well—the men 
who had just as soon misrepresent as not, if it helps 
them pocket a commission; who will twist a policy, 
greatly to the policyholder’s loss, if it is profitable to 
them; whose first idea of meeting competition is not 
to discuss policy conditions or the rate, but to offer a 
rebate and so seek to steal the business—men who can 
be classed with rogues and criminals because of their 
practises in procuring business on false representa- 
tions, failing to remit net premiums, pretending to 
work for two different companies at the same time 
and taking financial support from each without the 
knowledge of the other, and in general operating so 
as to bring discredit upon the business and the honest 
men connected with it. These men the associations 
have never reached and never will reach—unless it be 
through making them feel the weight of the criminal 
law, or through some such co-operation between the 
companies, the insurance commissioners and the up- 
right agency men of the country.” 

The plan of procedure suggested impresses us as 
being one of the most important recommendations 
ever adopted at a National Convention. Above all, it 
is eminently practical and should be regarded as one 
of the first steps in establishing a uniform standard of 
qualifications for company representatives. It is the 
precursor of an era wherein the Life Insurance agent 
may justly claim a long-deferred honor, and where 
none may deny him his rank among professional men. 


Eds oak Life UssociationNews 


November, I914, 
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A WORD ON CIRCULATION. 


Lincoln K. Passmore, Vice-President of the Penn Mutual, 
Commends “Life Association News’ to Agents of 
His Company, 


Just a few days ago a man from Massachusetts wrote us, 
enclosing five two-cent stamps and requested us to mail him 
a copy of the May number of the News. The last sentence 
of his letter was, “I expect to send in a yearly subscription 
soon.” The actual cost of a copy of this particular number 
of the News was eight and one-half cents. It took a two- 
cent stamp to reply to the gentleman congratulating him upoa 
the magnanimous spirit which promoted such a noble pur- 
pose. At the same time we might have intimated that, with 
such reckless propensities and prodigal proclivities, he should 
earnestly endeavor to keep away from the White Lights of 
Broadway. It is just such large-hearted, broad-gauged souls 
that come to grief in the Big City. They know no limit, 

3ut, at any rate, eight and one-half cents plus two cents 
equals a certain amount, and as we dispose of single copies 
of the News at ten cents a copy, we have been trying to 
figure out the profit. 

But seriously, the News should have a larger circulation. 
And the one best way to attain that end would be 
for the general agents and managers who are interested in 
association work to interest their solicitors in the paper. The 
NEws certainly must be worth one hundred cents a year to 
any life insurance man. If sub-agents are reluctant to sub- 
scribe, would it not be a good idea for the general agents or 
managers to send in club subscriptions? 

In this suggestion lies the real secret of a much larger cir- 
culation. Perfectly aware of the enthusiasm with which this 
idea will be received, we wish to announce that, for the pres- 
ent at least, we shall be compelled to refuse to accept all 
club subscriptions from general agents or managers which 
total over $200. Here is something good along these lines 
from the pen of Elbert Hubbard: 


I know hundreds of high, prosperous business men, 
manufacturers, dealers, jobbers, craftsmen, and I cannot 
recall a single instance in which the mentally successful 
man does not read his specialized paper. He subscribes 
for it and he pays for it promptly. When you subscribe 
for your trade paper and assimilate it, you are uplifted, 
inspired, given courage, pep, intellectual vim and vigor 
and enough trade information to make you free from the 
trials and tribulations which beset the man who “doesn’t 
know.” These things all have a direct influence on the 
bank and mental balance. The trade paper binds every- 
body in the business into a fraternity, which spells length 
of days, because it “serves” and its service is based on 
specific knowledge. 

Once in a while a company officer feels so kindly toward 
the News that he is unable to restrain himself, so he gets 
up in meeting and talks right out. In the Quaker City the 
spirit recently moved Vice-President Lincoln K. Passmore, of 
the Penn Mutual. Mr. Passmore’s comment is not composed 
of fulsome and flamboyant generalities which generally be- 
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speak insincerity. It is a dignified statement to the field me 
of his company, and we consider it as one of our choice 
encomiums. An excerpt follows: 

It is to be regretted that the Lire Assocration News 
does not reach every person, be he officer or agent, who 
has any useful connection with “the best business in the 
world.” Its circulation, while not at all meagre, is largely 
among general agents of experience and influence who 
wish to recognize the admirable work done by it to pro- 
mote sound life insurance. It would be too much to say 
that it does not reach the solicitor—the man in the field 
who needs information, instruction and general helpful- 
ness—for certainly a great number of these turn to its 
pages with much profit. Nevertheless, there are thou- 
sands engaged in constructive work who rarely, if ever, 
see it. In our own ranks we can count many who need 
its aid, and to whom we do not hesitate to commend that 
paper as worthy of their study. : 


A Few Remarks on Verbosity. 

The solicitation of life insurance is a matter of well-de 
veloped vocal chords and an extensive vocabulary—sometime: 
Instances are not rare where both are exercised much to 
frequently. It is claimed by many eminent authorities tha 
an agent often talks a man into buying insurance, and at th 
same interview talks him out of it. 

The bane of verbosity is a subject that should be give 
serious discussion at agency meetings. Indirectly it will re 
ceive considerable attention at the San Francisco conventior 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods has offered a prize of $2 
in gold to the delegate who presents the best selling argumen 
in three minutes. 

Bassanio said to Antonio, “Gratiano speaks an infinite dee 
of nothing, more than any man in all Venice. His reason 
are as two grains of wheat hid in two bushels of chaff: yo 
shall seek all day ere you find them: and when you hav 
them, they are not worth the search.” 

Following is a blue ribbon example of epistolary verbosit 
on the part of an insurance agent which admirably expla 
the point we have endeavored-to emphasize. The letter 
sent to us from the Pacific Coast, and for obvious reas 
names have been deleted, 

Take it home and try it on your Victrola. 

Dear Mr. 

Since my last interview with you, and before I depart 
for Los Angeles, I am persuaded to feel that I may owe 
you an apology for any marked forwardness that I may 
have professionally displayed in the course of my solicita- 
tions embracing your proposed application for insurance 
with the above company; and in discharging my debt I 
cherish the hope that the consciousness of the ethics of 
your own profession would extenuate a fault, the in- 
dulgence of which has been conventionally recognized by 
all salesmen as a cogent necessity. ' 5 

Indeed, I must confess that in soliciting your considera- 
tion with any degree of effectiveness one must possess. 
the rare resources of a veteran salesman. Recognizing 
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that fact and appreciating your own eminent professional 
worth, I gave and manifested every art and resource of 
salesmanship that I was possessed with. It is for you to 
| measure and appreciate its worth. Believe me, if ever a 
» salesman revealed the naked truth concerning the virtues 
and vices of his wares, I so endeavored frankly to display 
‘the merits of the various and confusing policies to the 
\ best of my knowledge. 
i _ Ah! my dear sir, it is not the experience of many sales- 
“men to secure an application without being able to enjoy 
its fruits. Nevertheless, I will leave it to your own gen- 
‘ erous impulses to appreciate its laborious contemplation. 
~ Convey to and the rest of your associates 
* my earnest and s-ncere esteem, and accept my kind saluta- 
‘tion. The uniform and generous courtesies manifested by 
; all of the personnel of the is a remembrance 
that I will ever cherish. Again I salute you and hope 
for a response. Yours sincerely, 


‘ 
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The Elimination of the Stamp Tax. 


President Woodrow Wilson signed the War Revenue Bill 
1 October 22. The bill is a tax which is divided into four 
shedules; an excise tax on liquors, a tax on tobacco, flat 
‘xes on certain special businesses, and a stamp tax. It was 
_the Stamp Tax that Life Insurance men were particularly 
terested, for as the matter originally stood it was proposed 
\ tax life insurance policies at the rate of eight cents per 
|.00 of policy. This would increase the present indefensible 
‘arden of $13,000,000 by $2,150,000. 
‘Probably the members of all local associations are now 
|ware that when the measure went into effect, the Stamp Tax 
{1 Life Insurance policies was missing from the schedule. 
|he action of the Cincinnati Convention in relation to that 
atter will also be readily recalled, as will the fact that Vice- 
. ‘esident Edward A. Woods, who is also chairman of the 
‘axation Committee, sent a telegram to the president of every 
cal association, asking that members of such bodies emphat- 
ally protest to their Senators against the proposed additional 
position. 
It is now gratifying to learn that forty-three associations 
| sponded to Mr. Woods’ appeal, and at least three hundred 
|renty telegrams were sent to the various senators. 
Modesty may have certain virtues, and just at the present 
ne certain prominent men of the National Association who 
sre actively identified with the effort to secure favorable 
tion at Washington, are reluctant to acknowledge that they 
‘re largely responsible for the successful outcome of the 
utter. They wish it to be understood that they are so thor- 
ghly satished with the results that there is no inclination to 
‘rogate to themselves a meed of praise which might dim the 
iter of the lawmakers at Washington, in whose hands the 
‘tits of all arguments were weighed, and with whom rested 
> responsibility for final action. 
This attitude is to be commended, and the News must re- 
ect their opinions, but at the same time we note that there 
ve been several references to the matter in the insurance 
irnals. 
Following are several paragraphs clipped from contempo- 
‘ies which reveal the opinions of onlookers. While we do 
bs feel at liberty to state the case as we see it, there should 
objection to a survey of the facts as other people see 
For instance, Lincoln K. Passmore, vice-president of 
+ Penn Mutual, said in a recent letter to the agents of his 
any: 
Looking at the recent action of the Congress of the 
nited States with respect to the proposed tax on life 
insurance policies, there is'no reason to despair of 
e intelligence of our lawmakers where there is a 
Systematic effort to enlighten them as to the nature 
and effect of a proposed tax. Indeed, there is reason 
T great encouragement to pursue a similar course 
th all legislative bodies and by concert of action 
idoctrinate the members with sufficient economic 
_ knowledge to understand the reasonableness and ver- 
y of our contention that a tax on Life Insurance is a 
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tax on thrift. It may then with some confidence be 
possible to escape further burdens and gradually be 
relieved of those onerous and oppressive ones that 
now exist. 

Many influences were exerted at Washington re- 
cently and the victory may not be appropriated by 
any. It is difficult, if not impossible, to name them in 
the order of their importance and effectiveness, and 
no attempt is made to do so. Perhaps the largest 
body in point of numbers was the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters, and it made itself felt 
widely through the wise protests that it adopted, and 
to the publicity given to these in any congressional 
districts, and the appeals made to their representatives 
by numerous agents thus armed. 

The Insurance World has this to say: Life in- 
surance men have made considerable headway in im- 
pressing upon State and national legislators the doc- 
trine of “hands off” when taxation matters are under 
consideration. Recently, largely as a result of the 
earnest endeavors of the committee on taxation of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, of 
which Edward A. Woods is chairman, Congress de- 
cided to eliminate from the war revenue bill any addi- 
tional taxation on Life Insurance. 


The Western Underwriter is liberal and emphatic in the 
praise which that journal thinks rightfully belongs to the 
National Association. Under a caption reading, “Credit for 
Abandonment of Stamp Tax Belongs to National Associa- 
tion,” it discusses the situation in this way: 

The taxation campaign of the National Association 
of Life Underwriters is already beginning to bear 
fruit. To no other influence can be ascribed the 
prompt withdrawal by the national administration of 
the plank in the war tax platform relating to life in- 
surance, 

No one can read the address of Senator Lawrence 
Y. Sherman, of Illinois, on taxation, before the Cin- 
cinnati Convention, now being printed for wide dis- 
tribution, without coming promptly to the opinion 
which the sponsors for the war tax evidently reached 
after considering the objections presented by life 
underwriters all over the country. The conclusion 
must be inevitable that Life Insurance should be only 
lightly taxed, if at all, if the theories and policies now 
being exploited by most of the politicians and leaders 
of all parties, under which such measures as work- 
men’s compensation, mothers’ pensions, old age in- 
surance and the like, are to be accepted. 

The work of the life underwriters associations in 
securing the withdrawal of the proposed stamp tax on 
policies was prompt and effective. 


The Insurance Field, in its current number, 
action of the members of local associations, 
ership of Mr. Woods, 
statements: 

An interesting point in connection with the recent 
proposed stamp tax on Life Insurance is that there 
were an estimated total of 415 special telegrams sent 
to Washington from various life underwriters asso- 
ciations urging the removal of the proposed tax. 
Edward A. Woods, chairman of the committee on 
taxation of the National Association, recently sent 
out requests to the various local associations asking 
for the number of telegrams sent by the different 
associations. Out of this total Georgia led the list 
with fifty. Speaking of the repeal of the measure, 
Senator Hoke Smith said that it was this consensus 
of opinion on the part of the insurance men of the 
country that was responsible for the action of the 
Senate committee. He said that the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee realized that they were not 
thoroughly posted on insurance matters and were con- 
tent to accept the opinion of men whose chief interest 
in life was the insurance business, which is a confes- 
sion full of good promise. 


refers to the 
under the lead- 
and makes the following interesting 
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A LESSON TO BE LEARNED FROM EUROPE. 


By R. J. Mix, Manager Prudential Insurance Co., New 
York City. 


I wonder if it has struck you as forcibly as it has me that 
life insurance seems to be in the very air these days. Some- 
how or other, it seems to be right “on the surface,” as it were 
much more so than usual, and I’ve figured it out that the rea- 
son for this is that you and | and everybody else are being 
tremendously impressed—sub-consciously perhaps—by the 
awful circumstance that a little way to the east of us the sun 
sets every day upon the still bodies of thousands of human 
beings who rose up in the morning strong and hearty and full 
of hope. To read of such awful happenings from day to day 
is bound to make a man think, and think seriously. Whether 
he wants to or not, it makes him realize what an uncertain 
thing is human life, and if he’s a half-way decent man, he’s 
pretty apt to do some soliloquizing along these lines: 

“What an awful pity that those good men had to go down 
to death! And their wives and children and sweethearts— 
their dependent fathers and mothers—what a cruel blow to 
them! Who's going to look after them? And, come to think 
of it, I, too, am mortal—I don’t expect to die because of a 
bullet wound or bayonet thrust, but somehow—some time—I 
know that the Messenger will get me! What then? How 
about my wife and children? How about my dependent par- 


ents? Who is going to look after them? Will I leave enough 
to keep them decently? What will be the income from my 
estate?” 


I am fully persuaded that thoughts like these are passing 
through the minds of hundreds of thousands of American 
citizens al this time, and if I’m right about it, what a wonder- 
ful opportunity has come to us life insurance men—we who 
are the only people in the world who are in a position to fur- 
nish an absolute, unfailing remedy for the man who makes 
that kind of a self-analysis and finds that there’s something 
wanting—something wonderfully important wanting. 

You and I know that every American citizen who will pur- 
chase a monthly income policy can, beyond all question, drive 
want or financial distress from the door of his widow, his 
orphans or his aged parents. 

What a splendid fact that is! There’s nothing new about it, 
but I’m contending that at a time like this, this great fact 
rises up and assumes a prominence and an importance that 
ought to make your work easier than ever before, 

When the sun shines and the flowers bloom and prosperity 
walks abroad, men are lulled into a false sense of safety and 
security. Death, for them, is far off in the future—nothing 
threatens the peace or the welfare of themselves or their 
families—but when some mighty catastrophe like this foreign 
war—this horrible wholesale murder of human beings—shakes 
the whole world, why then it’s different. 

I tell you, friends, this ought to be the greatest harvest 
time that you’ve ever known. You ought to be prouder than 
ever of your noble vocation. You ought to rejoice every min- 
ute of every day because of the fact that you are in a position 
to guarantee the greatest and best of all panaceas for the re- 
lief of those ilis that universally afflict the families of men 
who have found it impossible to build up an estate, but who 
have finished their labors and passed out into the great si- 
lence. 

Life insurance is in the very air these days. 
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What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 
not send us the particulars. 

Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 
extracts from the most important of them. 





Akron. 

The regular October meeting of the Akron association wa 
devoted largely to reports of the delegates to the 'Cincinna’ 
convention. Among those who attended and who gave th 
benefit of their impressions were F. C. Dibble, M. Wade, 4 
Rubright, H. M. Coulter and W. W. Peters. A movemen 
was started to increase the membership, and an effort will b 
made to enroll every life underwriter in the city. With thi 
object in view, all offices will be canvassed by a committe 
appointed for that purpose. 

Battle Creek. 

The Battle Creek association held an election of officers 0 
the 2d inst., with the following results: President, F. W. Cal 
vert, first vice-president, C. E. Rickabaugh; second yice 
president, G. E. Brown; secretary and treasurer, Lee A. Duc 
ley. Plans are being made for an active season in associatio 
work, and steps are being taken to have a large attendanc 
at the next meeting. 














Boston. 
The Boston ass6ciation held its annual meeting and ele 
tion of officers on the evening of October 27 at the Ameri 
House. The attendance was very satisfactory, and the m 
bers present expressed themselves as-being well pleased wit 
the entertainment provided. The following officers wel 
elected for the ensuing year: President, Vernon B. Swe 
Provident Life & Trust; vice-presidents, Alexander is 
Browne, New York Life, and Paul S. Burns, Mutual Life 
treasurer, Edward Marsh, John Hancock; secretary, L 
I, Foss, Berkshire Life. Executive committee, Clarence ( 
Miller, National Life, Vermont, chairman; Seldon D. Bar 
lett, Metropolitan; Joshua B. Clark, State Mutual; Herman 
E. Goedecke, Northwestern; J. Everett Hicks, Union Mutua 
Frank H. Stratton, Equitable. At the business meeting pre 
ceding the banquet retiring President Clarence C. Mill 
briefly thanked the members for their co-operation and stf 
port during the year and introduced President-elect Vera 
B. Swett. Mr. Swett acknowledged the honor paid him 
touched upon the opportunity for improvement in local fie 
conditions. ‘Bi 
Retiring President Miller touched, in his address, upon 
growth of the association from 179 last October to 228 
the present time. “ee 
F. H. Stratton talked upon “Publicity and Education,” cal 
ing particular attention to, the results which had been secur 
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from newspaper advertising by the Puget Sound association. 

Walter L. Tougas, who distinguished himself at the Cin- 
cinnati Convention by introducing an old French song, “Gen- 
tile Alouette,” gave his impressions of the social features of 
‘the convention, 

A. F. Carter, of the Northwestern Mutual Life, delivered 
an address on the “Taxation of Life Insurance Policyhold- 
ers.” He stated that life underwriters were very fortunate 
‘in being able to obtain data on taxation very easily—one 
"source being the bulletin entitled “The Taxation of Life Insur- 
‘ance Policyholders,” by Vice-President Edward A. Woods. 
In speaking of conditions in Massachusetts he said in part: 
“Do you realize that the taxes amount to $70 for every 
‘$1,000 death claim paid? Massachusetts collected $1,144,409 
‘and the expenses of the department were only $72,825. In 
other words, $1,071,584 was what Massachusetts used for pur- 
poses other than insurance. A large part of this was from 
life insurance policyholders. 

| “This shows that we have a duty to perform at home. If 
we will perform this duty, and accomplish it, we will have 
engraved the name of the Boston Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
ciation where it will never be effaced. Massachusetts has 
always been known as a pioneer in matters pertaining to in- 
“surance. Now let her reiterate her position. The insurance 
‘commissioners appreciate the situation, but they cannot do 
everything themselves.” 

_ “A Business Man’s Impressions of Life Insurance” was the 
subject of the address of George H. Smith, former president 
‘of the Boston Chamber of Commerce and a director of the 
John Hancock. Vernon B. Swett, the president-elect, in ex- 
pressing his appreciation of the honor conferred upon him, 
‘said in part: 

“T am proud of the type of man who succeeds in our busi- 
‘ness to-day. I am proud to be in a business where I can 
render a real service in the community where I live, while 
getting a good living for myself and my family and provid- 
ling for my own old age. We are fortunate to be in a stable 
business which is not upset every time there is a change in 
the administration—which is, even now, under the shadow 
of the world’s worst war, less affected than almost any other 
business. 

“Those who have left our business to become bankers and 
brokers must now feel much as the man did who left the fol- 
lowing note on the door of a deserted shanty in the heart of 
North Dakota: ‘Fore miles frum a naber; sixteen miles frum 
a post office; twenty-five miles frum a railroad; a hundred 
and atey frum timber; half a mile frum water. Heaven bless 
our home. We're going East to get a fresh start.’ 

“One of Boston’s big business men, who carries $700, 000 of 
life insurance, told a friend of mind this week that insurance 
‘agents never had so many good arguments for life insurance 
as they have to-day. 

“It is fine to be in this business for what we can get out 
of it, but it is finer to be in it for the service we can render, 
and because it is to-day the one force above all others which 
‘In part seems to counteract the on-rushing extravagance and 
waste of our country.” 

During the banquet a general spirit of good fellowship pre- 
vailed, which was greatly enhanced by a burlesque illustra- 
“ion of how to write business by Messrs. Ganse and Gilman, 
while Mr. Tougas and Mr. Gilman led in the singing of 
“Gentile Alouette” and other popular songs. 


Capital District. 


' The regular monthly meeting of the Capital District Asso- 
ciation was held at Albany on October 30. Henry H. Kohn. 
i member of the National Executive Committee, who attended 
‘he Cincinnati convention, spoke in an interesting manner 
concerning that gathering. Seward V. Coffin, president of 
he association, announced that he had arranged for several 
‘able speakers to address the association during the winter 
jnonths, and further stated that the association would conduct 
in Education and Conservation campaign in connection with 
he National Association movement. The speaker of the 
rening was former National President Charles W. Scoval. 
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His discourse was most instructive and was listened to with 
deep interest. The ideas presented were practical, and should 
prove of great value to the members. 

Chicago. 

At the Auditorium Hotel, on the 22d of October, the Chi- 
cago association held its regular monthly meeting, with War- 
ren M. Horner as the principal speaker. Much important 
business was transacted, and following Mr. Horner’s address 
on the Education and Conservation movement, subscription 
blanks were passed around, and in a short time $1,000 was 
subscribed. It is the intention of the association to raise a 
fund of $5,000, of which $2,500 will be given to the National 
Committee of Education and Conservation; $1,000 will be 
used toward suppressing rebating; another $1,000 for a local 
campaign of advertising, and the balance will be used to de- 
fray the expenses of a banquet to be given this month. 

Bishop Fallows, of the Reformed Episcopal Church, deliy- 
ered an invocation, after which President Edward A. Fergu- 
son discussed the progress which has been made by the asso- 
ciation since last February. An effort had been made by a 
committee of seven to raise a fund of $1,000 for the purpose 
of stamping out rebating, and the publicity committee en- 
deavored to raise $5,000 for education and conservation prop- 
aganda. As only partial results were secured, the matter was 
temporarily abandoned until this meeting. 

Several new members were admitted and a recommenda- 
tion was made that the constitution be so amended as to com- 
bine the offices of secretary and treasurer; that the by-laws 
be amended to make the dues $6, payable semi-annually on 
Jan. 1 and July 1, and make the membership fee $5 instead 
of $2.50. Jules Girardin, chairman of the publicity commit- 
tee, related several specific instances of twisting, and Alfred 
McArthur announced plans for increasing the membership of 
the association, the present membership being only 18 per 
cent. of that which is possible. Excerpts from Mr. Horner’s 
address follow: 


The problems of life underwriting in Chicago are no 
different than those in any other locality, except in de- 
gree, because of the size of your city. You are the vic- 
tims of an ignorant and anti-public sentiment which 
makes poor laws for them and you; makes them pay 
more and you receive less for what you do; puts you 
constantly in an apologetic attitude, outwardly or in- 
wardly and often both; makes you give what they re- 
ceive mostly, poor service. 

Instead of bettering the situation by education, adver- 
tising and publicity, talking to the public about how fine 
“you are and what a fine thing you are doing, and living 
up to those ideals, the situation is aggravated by a su- 
pine policy of organization and a shiftless, inadequate, 
unbusinesslike policy of appointing and training men, not 
even conforming to the law—enforced ethics of the bar- 
ber business. 


Someone said something to me about $5,000. Well, 
that is not quite so bad as to have tried to raise enough 
money years ago to clean up the Chicago river by tak- 
ing the collection at a Sunday school picnic. Gentlemen, 
it is worth $2,500 in cold cash to any one of several of 
the largest agencies in Chicago, and of value, in propor- 
tion, to all the smaller ones, to clean up the life insur- 
ance business in this city; and, as I have said, conditions 
are no worse here than elsewhere, excepting that rebate 
is not practised in many commun:ties. 

Get a fund. Show the agents on the outside that you 
mean business. That you are going to spend money, 
and spend it judiciously for the good of all, but that 
only members can receive full reward. 

You do not need to spend much money for killing 
rebates, because that will end with your general stand- 
ardization, excepting in sporadic cases which can be 
nailed as they arise. It is not necessary to advertise this 
fact too extensively because you will keep some out that 
you can better reform inside, and you may lose some of 
your present members. 
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The educational campaign of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters will create a larger demand 
for insurance, and give increased protection to the pub- 
lic. 

Personally, I am more interested in giving the people 
Service—service in detail of transaction and net cost of 
insurance; that the company be recognized in its true 
capacity as a fiduciary institution; that the agents enjoy 
prestige because of what they are doing, and that there 
e such an attitude of the public mind created as will 
permit of those agents making a living wage in keeping 
with the station they occupy in the community. 

Death isn’t a hazy dream any more—it is grim pres- 
ent reality, and men can turn from the news pages where 
they have read of another terrific battle and see in the 
advertising pages the way they can provide for the lives 
of mothers, wives, sisters and little ones. 

The life insurance agents of this country are charged 
with the destiny of a hundred million people, whose earn- 
ing power and future well being they must conserve, and 
it is incumbent upon us to act from this on as a mighty 
army trained to the minute, and not as if we were merely 
indulging in a foraging expedition. 


Cincinnati. 


It was proposed at the October meeting of the Cincinnati 
association to change the date of the annual election from 
May to the second Tuesday of January. Formal action will 
be taken upon this matter at the November meeting of the 
association. W. A. Bruehl, Jr., who has most acceptably 
served as secretary for a number of years, found it necessary 
. to resign his office. His resignation was accepted with much 
reluctance, and his successor is Jesse E, Taylor, general agent 
of the John Hancock. 

A committee was appointed to discuss the proposed cam- 
paign of institutional advertising. Those who are most op- 
timistic in the project believe that the assoc:ation will be able 
to raise approximately $5,000. This matter will constitute the 
principal subject of discussion at the November meet.ng. ; 

In keeping with the action taken at the Cincinnati 
convention, the association placed itself upon record as be.ng 
inclined to a liberal interpretation of the resolution, in connec- 
tion with the newer and smaller companies. A resolution was 
adopted to this effect. 


Cleveland. 


The Cleveland association recently took out a State charter. 
In the papers filed at Columbus it is stated that the associa; 
tion’s object is “to advance in every legitimate way the cause 
of life insurance; to promote the enforcement of the Ohio 
laws pertaining to life insurance and to encourage helpful, 
friendly, ethical relations among those engaged in the life 
insurance business.” The incorporators are Albert D: Hat- 
field, E. B. Hamlin, W. H. Whitney, O. N. Olmsted and Sy dad. 
Johnson, President A. D. Hatfield occupied the chair at the 
October meeting of the association, and gave an interesting 
talk in which he emphasized the fact that the benefits which 
accrue to members depend upon that which they do for the 
association. 

T. M. Norris called attention to the fact that three of the 
members were candidates for political honor: Roy A, Tuttle, 
of the Midland Mutual, and C. A. Mooney, of the Michigan 
Mutual, are candidates for the National House of Repre- 
sentatives, while Herman Fellinger, of the Pacific Mutual, 
aspires to the State Senate. Mr. Fellinger has already served 
two terms in this capacity. A number of interesting topics 
had been prepared for five-minute talks, and, the discussion 
was illuminating and general. Several new members were 
admitted. 


Colorado. 
F. A. Fouchard, of the Knox School of Applied Salesman- 


ship, delivered an interesting address at the October meeting 
of the Colorado Association, his subject being ‘Scientific 
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Salesmanship.” The following members were elected: Dick 
Oliver, New York Life; George W. Broen, Prudential: 
William H. Warner, Aetna Life; William D, Brown, Pruden- 
tial; James H. Cowles, Provident Life & Trust Co., and 
Irving R. Cowles, manager, Provident Life & Trust Co. 
Delegates who attended the Cincinnati convention delivered 
enthusiastic reports of that meeting, and a resolution was 
adopted to thank Senator Thomas, of Colorado, for his co- 
operation with the association in the elimination of the stamp 
tax on life insurance policies. 


Detroit. 

An encouraging report was presented by the special com- 
mittee appointed to solicit subscriptions to the Institutional 
Advertising Campaign at the monthly meeting of the Detroit 
association, held on the 2d inst. at the Heidelberg Café. Eight 
hundred and seventy-five dollars had been collected, and prac- 
tically $125 more, it was reported, was obtainable with com- 
parative ease. A majority of the local companies and general 
agencies subscribed to the fund. Ernest W. Owen, chairman 
of the membership committee, reported 11 new applications 
and stated that the committee would probably secure 40 more 
before the next meeting. An amendmemnt to the constitution 
was adopted, changing the date of the annual meeting to De- 
cember. At this meeting new officers will be elected, but they 
will be installed at the January meeting. 

The subject for discussion was “Killing Time.” It was the 
opinion of F. M. Steinbauer that a great many agents kill time 
by seeing too many prospects and not sufficiently systematizing 
their work.. C. W. Lisk contributed some thoughts of value as 
to his particular method of getting prospects, while D. A. 
Johnston declared that there were some agents who kill other 
agents’ time by attempting to disturb and twist the business. 
Verne L. Tickner spoke of his experience as an actuary, and 
J. C. Robinson discussed the difficulties which beset an execu- 
tive head of a company. It was the opinion of the latter 
gentleman that the solicitation of life insurance should be 
conducted strictly on a commission basis. H. Wibirt Spence 
said that many an agent would kill less time if he was imbued 
with the idea of service. Several other members spoke along 
similar lines. 

Delaware. 

The Delaware association recently met at Wilmington and 
organized an insurance section of the Chamber of Commerce. 
W. W. Knox, general agent of the Penn Mutual, was elected 
president. The following ‘standing committees were ap- 
pointed: Platform, John A. Montgomery, chairman; Jere- 
miah McDonough, Frank C. Hughes, James B. Owens and 
W. T. Batchelder. Membership, James F. Price, chairman; 
Charles B. Palmer and Joseph C. Lawson. Delegates to co: 
operate with the membership council of the ‘Chamber of Com- 
merce, C. E. Pierson, chairman; W. W. Knox and C. B 
Palmer. qe 

Fort Dodge. - 

A meeting of the Fort Dodge association was held on the 
7th inst. David P. Smith made a report of the first meetin; 
of the Iowa State Insurance Federation, which was held in 
Des Moines on Oct. 27. > 

Grand Rapids. ) 

The Grand Rapids association held its regular meeting 02 

Oct. 31, in the Association of Commerce building. C. M. 


Wright and Ned Bolmer, both of whom attended the C 
cinnati convention, gave interesting reports of that gatherii 
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“Printer’s ink is the medium through which we can rea 
the people when presenting the subject of life insurance 
said Warren M. Horner, chairman of the National Commi 
on Education and Conservation, at a banquet given by # 
fowa association on the evening of October 17, in Younkers’ 
tea room. “I believe the public is willing to receive | 
educational matter on the subject of life insurance, and 
number. of schools for some time past have been successfull 
presenting courses and instruction regarding life insuramee- 
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‘Mr. Horner explained during the course of his address 
‘hat the funds for carrying on the publicity campaign were 
<0 be derived from a contribution of 5 cents on each $1,000 
of paid insurance. ‘lwenty-five per cent. of this amount will 
ye paid to the National Association for the national advertis- 
‘ng campaign, and the balance of the fund is to be retained 
oy the local association for advertising purposes. 

_ Dr. George R. Magill, president of Highland Park College, 
na spirit of pleasantry, expressed the belief that it would 





} 
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ve difficult to reconcile the faculty of many colleges to the idea 
ofa department of insurance without some greater incentive 
than the mere fact that it will provide the scholar with a 
‘neans of livelihood. He believed that scholarships ought to 
ve €stablished and he expressed the belief that chairs of in- 


urance ought to be endowed in colleges. Ina facetious spirit 
dr. Magill said he thought that the insurance companies which 
‘an put up sykscrapers or buy seven-story buildings and put 
»mother story on top of them ought to be able to endow a 
hair. 

This sally was resented by two or three of the insurance 
eads present. Mr. Magill, who had spoken in a spirit of 
evity in referring to the skyscrapers, made his meaning more 
lear and succeeded in pacifying the belligerent ones. 
| Dr. C. S. Medbury, of the University Church of Christ, 
| Iso spoke on the life insurance course as a factor in the 
ollege curriculum. 

About forty life insurance men were in attendance at the 
anquet. 

Nearly 30 members attended the regular monthly banquet 
Ind business meeting of the association held on the 
-vening of Nov. 7 in the Grant Club, in Des Moines. It was 
eported at the business session that the proposed insurance 
dyertising campaign to be carried on in Des Moines in the 
ear future had met with the approval of the majority of 
ae life insurance men who had been approached regarding 
ae financing of the campaign. 


| The feature of the evening was the debate on the question 
f whether it is better for a new salesman to fit the policy 
0 a particular case, or would it be better to specialize in 
ne form oi policy? The speakers for the affirmative were 
_A. Blum, of the Equitable Life; E. D. Bream, of the New 
ingland Mutual, and H. A. Bryan, of the American Life. 
‘he speakers for the negative were M. M. Deming, of the 
Cansas City Life; C. L. Lunt, of the Central Life, and L. E. 
Mutton, of the Metropolitan Life. Following the debate a 
‘ote was taken among the association members, and the 
peakers for the negative side were declared to have advanced 
he best argument. 








The speakers for the affirmative contended that the young 
Asurance salesmen should be familiar with several forms of 
| olicies, and that he should have sufficient knowledge of these 
| olicies to write the one best fitted to the applicant, or any 
jarticular case. They also maintained with more than one 
orm of policy to sell the salesman would be in a position to 
j}upply the one demanded by the applicant. 


|} The speakers for the negative pointed out that a thorough 
}nowledge of one particular policy was essential, and that an 
nderstanding of the others would follow. They stated that 
pecialization in all activities of life was regarded to-day as 
‘ssential to attain success in any business or profession, and 
hat this rule was applicable to the selling of life insurance. 
|*he speakers for the negative stated that by specialization 
}1 the selling of one form of policy the insurance salesman 
rould become more efficient and would have a more thor- 
ugh understanding of the policy. 
It was decided to have another debate at the December 
ieeting, and the executive committee was empowered to 
hoose a subject. 





Kansas City. 
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the Penn Mutual, suggested the idea of making up as com- 
plete a list as possible of the large policyholders in Kansas 
City, the list to be used whenever advisable in the interests 
of the business. It was also decided to extend invitations 
to legislative candidates who are familiar with life insurance 
legislation to make addresses at subsequent meetings, and 
there was discussion as to the advisability of admitting of 
sub-agents to full membership. 

George H. Combs, of the Independent Boulevard Christian 
Church, preached a special sermon to the members of the 
association on the evening of Sunday, Oct. 25. More than 
75 imsurance men were present. The text was Revelations 
3:2—“Strengthen the things that remain.” 

Dr. Combs introduced his subject in a general way by 
stating that while it was the duty of ministers to preach 
against things which hurt, as, for instance, the saloon, it was 
also necessary to give attention to things which help. He 
then elaborated upon life insurance in its relation to humanity, 


Knoxville. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Knoxville association 
was held at noon Oct. 31 in the private dining rooms of the 
Seilaz Cafe, with a large attendance. Prof. Samuel Hixson, 
principal of the Knoxville High School, was guest of honor, 
and addressed the association upon the “Indifference of Many 
Uninsured People Toward Life Insurance and the Advisa- 
bility of a Course on Insurance in the Public Schools.” 

Prof. Hixson was for a time a successful life underwriter, 
and is in full sympathy with the agents now in the field 
preaching the gospel of life insurance. He said that they 
were doing a greater work than can be realized in educating 
the people to appreciate the full worth of life insurance, the 
greatest of all public benefactions, both by word of mouth 
and by the organized plan of advertising its benefits in the 
magazines and the daily press. 

Prof. Hixson believes in teaching practical subjects in the 
public schools that will increase the efficiency of all students 
when they go out to take their places in the world of busi- 
ness, and -believes the subject of insurance is One of para- 
mount importance, whether the student intends to follow it 
as a profession or to avail himself of its protection. 

He will recommend that a course on insurance be intro- 
duced in the public schools in connection with the regular 
commercial course, and is only waiting for the publication 
of a suitable text book for the purpose. 

The Knoxville association presented a® petition to Senators 
Shields and Lea requesting their co-operation to secure the 
elimination of this stamp tax from that bill, and was promp:ly 
informed by both Senators that they were in hearty accord 
with the appeal. 

National President Hugh M. Willet visited the Knoxville 
association on the 9th inst. During the day he met many 
insurance men, and in the afternoon a committee of under- 
writers conducted him on an automobile tour of the city and 
vicinity. At six o’clock he was tendered a complimentary 
dinner at the Cherokee Country Club. As chief guest of 
honor and principal speaker, Mr. Willet gave some interest- 
ing figures on insurance in America and advocated education 
and conservation, as well as a high standard of field ethics. 
The other prominent guests were Captain Wm. Rule, editor 
of the Journal and Tribune; William L. Morgan, editor of 
the Knoxville Sentinel, and Prof. George Herbert Clark, of 
the University of Tennessee, 

After the dinner was served, J. H. Frantz introduced Cap- 
tain Rule, who in turn presented Mr. Willet. Captain Rule 
welcomed the guest of honor to Knoxville and paid a tribute 
to the insurance men as benefactors of humanity. Mr. Wil- 
let then spoke of the magnitude of life insurance business in 
the United States, and discussed some of the objects of va- 
rious local associations. He briefly dwelt upon the burden 
of unreasonable life insurance taxation, and told of the suc- 
cess which had crowned the efforts of the National Associa- 
tion in its campaign against the recently proposed stamp tax 
matter. In closing, Mr. Willet invited life insurance men to 
attend the San Francisco Convention. Following Mr. Willet, 
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Mr. Morgan was introduced. 
the economic side of insurance 


Los Angeles. 

A meeting and dinner, on Tuesday evening, Oct. 13, marked 
the resumption of the Los Angeles association work. There 
was a large gathering. Among those present were a number 
who had attended the National Convention. These gentlemen 
gave interesting glimpses of that big assembly. The removal 
of Arthur P. ‘Chipron to San Francisco leaves Vice-President 
Bertram P. Rouse at the head of the association. 


Louisville. 

Arrangements for the November meeting of the Louisville 
association are being made by George L. McDonald, of the 
Phoenix Mutual. Winslow Russell, superintendent of 
agencies of that company, w-Il be the principal speaker. 
There is a possibility, also, that National President Hugh 
M. Willet will be able to visit the association at that meeting. 


Louisiana. | 

The annual meeting of the Louisiana association, held on 
Oct. 26 in the room of the board of directors of the Whitney- 
Central National Bank, at New Orleans, developed the fact 
that the past year, under the direction of Crawford H. Ellis, 
was the most successful and important in the history of the 
organization. The membership in 1913 totaled 39; for the 
past year the total was 70. The election of officers resulted 
as follows: 

President, Wilson Williams, 
England Mutual; vice-president, 
general agent of the Equitable; secretary-treasurer, T. D. 
Wharton, editor of the Insurance Vindicator. Executive 
committee, James W. Smither, chairman; W. J. Hannon, H 
L. Garic, E. G. Simmons. These, with the present officers 
and ex-presidents of the association, constitute the committee. 

The reports of the secretary and executive committee 
showed that the course of lectures at Tulane on life insur- 
ance by members of the association had been well received. 
The president was authorized to communicate with Tulane 
on the subject of lectures for this session. C. D. Corey was 
appointed chairman of the membership committee and William 
Henry Brown chairman of the entertainment committee, with 
power to select four other members of each committee. 

By a rising vote the members thanked their retiring presi- 
dent, Crawford H. Ellis, for his conspicuous service during 
the past year. Mr. Ellis said he was heart and soul with the 
organization and would give his active support to the new 
officers in their efforts to upbuild and serve the association. 

Wilson Williams asked for the co-operation of the mem- 
bers in the work of the coming year, saying: “This 
association lays claim to support as a vitalized organization 
for the enrichment of our community and the welfare of all. 
With this in mind, let’s try to increase its membership and 
thus its potency for our mutual benefit and advantage.” 

James W. Smither favored organizing a club to visit the 
annual meeting of the National Association in San Francisco 
in 1915. The effect would be beneficial to the association and 
a proper effort to help San Francisco. 

The meeting showed that the organization is in a position 
to exert strong influence for the life insurance business in 
the State. 


general agent of the New 
T. P. Thompson, associate 


Macon, Ga. 


National President Hugh M. Willett recently organized a 
new local association at Macon, Ga. The following officers 
were elected: President, Guy E. Paine; first vice-president, 
J. Clay Murphy; second vice-president, Tr, S. Lowry; secre- 
tary and treasurer, D. A. Walker. The executive committee 
is composed of C, Adams, chairman; O. P. Beall and G. A. 
Rankin. The association starts off with a membership of 20, 
and an effort will be made to include the agents of all legal 
reserve cOmpanies operating in Macon and vicinity. 


Western Massachusetts. 
Charles E. Fish, of Boston, manager of the Phoenix 


He spoke briefly, discussing 
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Mutual, was the principal speaker at the monthly meetin 
the Western Massachusetts association held in the Nelse 
Haynes Hotel on the evening of Oct. 22, his subject bein 
“The Business of Life Insurance.” There were some 
present, dinner preceding the speaking. The Boys’ tub 
Orchestra turnished music during the occasion, The othe 
speaker was Vernon B. Swett, general manager of the Proyi- 
dent Life & Trust, Boston, and he told of the work of th 
National Association. Harold A. Ley, of Springfield, will 
be the speaker at the next meeting on Nov. 20, and his sub 
ject will be “The Conservation of Life.” The National 
Association is planning a campaign of conservation and 
education which will be nation-wide in its scope, the plan 
being to educate the people through the magazines, and the 
Western Massachusetts association intends to contribute to 
the fund being raised for this purpose, providing that a 
majority of the members subscribe and that a minimum of 
$300 is raised. 


Mr. Fish, in speaking of the business of life insurance, 
enlarged on the idea of putting purpose, plan, principle, per- 
sonality and power into the work so that experience, judg- 
ment, character and money can be got out of the work. He 
said that optimism, efficiency, good management and good 
business, together with low expenses and commissions, pro- 
duce power and success, whereas pessimism, inefficiency, Doom 
management, poor business, high cost and excuses produce 
weakness and failure. j 


Minneapolis. é 


Preceded by a luncheon, the regular monthly meeting of 
the Minneapolis association was held on the 31st of ‘October 
at the West Hotel. One important feature of the business 
session was the discussion and final rejection of the pr 
posed amendment to the constitution to have a membership 
committee with power to admit members by unanimous vote 
after two weeks’ time was given for rejection of the appli- 
cant. Warren M. Horner seemed to voice the sentiments of 
the majority of the members. ; ‘ ' 


“In making any changes,” said he, “in the constitution o 
by-laws it is well to consider the future as well as the pres- 
ent. Our association is growing in membership. In June we 
had 33 members, to-day we have 75. We are all pleased to 
note the growth. We do not want to do anything or make 
any changes in our government that will prove undemocrati 
We want new members to know there are no ‘star chambe 
proceedigs in connection with the admittance of a member 
and that two or three men shall determine who shall and who 
shall not become members of our association.” ‘ 


The proposed amendments were rejected and a motion 
passed that the chair appoint a committee of three to draft 
further amendments as a substitute. Two new members were 
admitted, George S. Higgins, Manhattan Life, and J. ©. 
Meyers, Union Central, The next meeting will be a recepti 
to the new members admitted during the year, and wil g' 
held in the evening. 






















Mississippi. 2 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Mississippi associa- 
tion on Novy. 2 in the private dining room of the Bon Tot 
Cafe, at Jackson, it was decided that the annual meeting 
the association would be held, in Jackson, at the Edw, 
Hotel Banquet Hall, on Jan. 4, 1915, as has been custo 
from year to year, the hour to be decided later. 

In order that as many outside agents as possible wil 
tend, it was suggested that all general agencies and 


as a special inducement a trip to the meeting with al 
penses paid, provided, they individually produced so 
amount of ke each man’s productive cape of co 


opportunity of pee one of its meena 
As has always been customary, the cost of each plate 1 
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be $1. National President Hugh M. Willet has been invited 
to attend. 
j New England Women’s. 


_ The principal feature of the November meeting of the 
New England Women’s association was the offering by Mrs. 
Florence E. Shaal, president of the association, of three 
prizes, one of which will be given to the member of the 
-association who leads in volume of paid ‘business for the two 
months, ending with the January meeting. Another is to the 
‘jeader in premiums, and the third for the leader in the num- 
ber of lives insured. 

Mrs. Shaal asked each woman present for an expression 
; of opinion as to the most valuable qualifications of the 
agent, and the replies were varied, as well as valuable. Mrs. 
Shaal emphasized the necessity of increasing one’s acquaint- 
ances. Vernon B. Swett, the new president of the Boston 
association, will be the speaker at the December meeting. 


New York. 


In the evening of Oct, 27 the New York association held 
its regular monthly meeting in the Peacock room at Mur- 
ray’s, on 42d street. James M. McIntosh, counsel of the 

| New York Life, delivered an address on certain legal ques- 

tions connected with the business, making special mention of 

‘rights of insured and beneficiaries in bankruptcy cases, as- 

signments, income tax and inheritance tax. Many of the 

“members declared it was the most profitable meeting they 

had attended for some time past. Abner E. Brown, of the 

} Mutual Benefit, was elected as an active member. 

' Chas. Jerome Edwards spoke feelingly of the death of 
‘Major William E. Wilkinson, a home office official of the 

Equitable, who had always taken great interest in the asso- 

ciation’s work. Mr. Edwards briefly outlined Mr. Wilkin- 

'son’s notable career and his service for life insurance, and 

‘requested that a committee be appointed to prepare suitable 
resolutions. President Julian Myrick appointed a committee 
composed of Chas. Jerome Edwards, Alfred Seibert and 
Sheppard Hommans. 

The resolution as finally prepared was as follows: 

“Whereas, The sad intelligence reaches us of the death of 
William E, Wilkinson, which occurred this day, and 

“Whereas, Major Wilkinson has for many years been a 
member of this association, and an active factor in its prog- 
ress, and the maintenance of the highest standards and ethics 
of the profession of life insurance, be it therefore 

“ResoLvep, That we, the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
New York, record this expression of the deep sorrow felt 
by all its members, by reason of the untimely removal from 
the sphere of human activity and brotherly fellowship of 
William E. Wilkinson, whom we regarded so highly and 
will remember always as one whose every effort and con- 
stant devotion to the welfare of the life insurance agent has 
been equaled by but few. 

“Resotvep, That this resolution be spread upon the minutes 
of this association, and that a copy be forwarded to his 
family in sincere condolence.” 

Mr. McIntosh, in his introductory remarks, stated that he 
would endeavor to say a little in connection with the various 
heads of the subject which had been assigned him. “The 
_ property in a life insurance policy,” said he, “is like property 
in every other thing. If a policy of insurance is taken out 
by the insured on his own life for the benefit of another, 
‘then that other is interested in the property and it becomes 
the joint property of the insured and the beneficiary. 

- “The beneficiary’s interest may be of one or two kinds: 
It may be an interest which the insured has reserved the 

right to defeat by reserving in the contract the right to 

change the beneficiary, or it may be an interest which 
is absolute in the beneficiary because the assured has 
not reserved the right to change the beneficiary. 

_ “Now, it is a curious thing that when the policy, as most 

policies do, reserves to the insured the right to change the 

beneficiary the courts have made all sorts of decisions about 

‘what is the nature of the interest of the beneficiary. For 


ree 
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my own part I declare I never could see why there should 
be any doubt or discussion on this question. Yet there are 
all sorts of decisions made upon it that are inconsistent with 
each other and inconsistent with what I believe to be the 
true interest of the beneficiary when the assured reserves the 
right to change the beneficiary at will. The policy is property. 
Al' property is vested in someone. Where the insured re- 
serves the right to change the beneficiary all the property 
in the contracts is vested in the insured and in the beneficiary. 
In other words, the beneficiary’s right is a vested right in 
such a contract just as much so as if the insured had not 
reserved the right to change the beneficiary, and cannot be 
defeated except in the way the parties to the contract have 
agreed. 

“When a man who is insured becomes a bankrupt the bank- 
ruptcy law invests the trustee in bankruptcy with title to all 
the property of the bankrupt which, at the time he was ad- 
judged a bankrupt, he might have’transferred or which could 
have been levied upon and subjected by legal process to the 
payment of his debts. In other words, the bankruptcy law 
puts the trustee in bankruptcy, as of the date of the ad- 
judication in bankruptcy, into the shoes of the bankrupt. 

“Now, what effect does this have on the rights of the in- 
sured in his policy? The law makes a special provision about 
insurance. It says that the insured, where the policy has a 
cash surrender value payable to himself, may, within 30 days 
after the company has advised the trustee in bankruptcy of 
what the amount of the surrender value is, redeem the policy 
from the trustee by paying the trustee this cash surrender 
value. 


“But, notice, the cash surrender value must be payable to 
the insured himself. If the wife or any other person is 
beneficiary of the policy, the probabilities are that the sur- 
render value cannot be obtained by the insured himself. It 
can be obtained only by the joint action of the insured and 
the beneficiary. Then, in that case, the policy does not pass 
to the trustee in bankruptcy. 

“Or again, the beneficiary has a vested interest in the con- 
tract. The beneficiary is not bankrupt. The beneficiary is 
not subject to the jurisdiction of the court because he has 
not been brought into court. There is no way that the bank- 
rupt by being adjudged bankrupt can affect the interest of the 
beneficiary. It is the beneficiary's property, out of power of 
the law, as well as of the court, to affect or destroy. 

“This has been the subject of a lot of litigation and bad 
decisions, due to the failure of the court to recognize the 
fundamental thing, narnely, that the beneficiary has a vested 
interest in the insurance, and hence any attempt of the court 
to destroy the interest of the beneficiary is ineffectual because 
it is taking her property without due process of law. 

“Our company has stood for the beneficiary in bankruptcy 
cases at all times. So, I suppose, have the other companies. 

“The fact of the matter is that you and the companies you 
represent believe in the high purpose of insurance. You be- 
lieve that the primary purpose of insurance is to protect the 
family and to conserve the home, and you stand for making 
your insurance do what you think it ought to do. 

“So, with us, when the courts have tried to take away 
from the wife as beneficiary her interest in insurance after 
the assured became bankrupt, we have stood for her right, 
and opposed it. And I have myself defended cases which 
were noi our cases, but the beneficiary’s. I may have known 
more about her rights than she did or than her lawyer did, 
and have gone into the court and advocated her cause and 
sustained it. 

“The purpose of the bankruptcy law is this: To turn all 
of the property of the bankrupt into cash and pay that cash 
over to his creditors for the liquidation of his debts as far 
as it will go, and to let him start in life anew, without any 
debts hanging over him. If the insurance policy is not 
capable of being turned into cash by the assured for his 
own benefit at the time he is adjudged a bankrupt, then 
it is not affected by the adjudication in bankruptcy.” 

During the dinner which preceded the address by Mr. Mc- 
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Intosh, slips were passed around with the understanding that 
if questions in relation to the address were written thereon 
Mr. McIntosh would attempt to answer them at the con- 
clusion of his address. The questions were many, and some 
of them considerably involved, but the speaker found no 
difficulty in giving satisfactory and enlightening answers to 
all queries. 
Oklahoma. 

The October meeting of the Oklahoma association was 
held in the Dungeon Room of the Lee-Huckins Hotel, of 
Oklahoma City, on the evening of Oct. 12. The meeting 
was given in honor of J. Henry Johnson, who was elected 
secretary of the National Association at the ‘Cincinnati con- 
vention, as well as a tribute of respect to O. F. Wilson, who 
was awarded the Whittington trophy at Cincinnati. Among 
the prominent guests were E. W. Randall, president of the 
Minnesota Mutual Life, of St. Paul, and E. S. Albritton, 
superintendent of agents of the same company. Mr. Randall 
gave a brief but interesting talk concerning his impressions 
of Oklahoma, stating that in his opinion Oklahoma was one 
of the greatest States in the Union, and in better condition 
than most of the other States at this time, especially since 
local conditions were largely the result of over-production. 
This was the first time that the speaker had ever heard of a 
State suffering from over-production of its crops. J. Henry 
Johnson tendered his resignation as president of the associa- 
tion on account of the additional burdens he would have as 
secretary of the National Association. His resignation was 
reluctantly accepted. O. F. Wilson, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee, was unanimously and enthusiastically elected 
to fill the unexpired term. Alvin C. Johnson, of Tulsa, 
addressed the meeting, and made a splendid and enthusiastic 
address. 

Rhode Island. 


The annual meeting of the Rhode Island association was 
held on the 10th inst. at Providence. President Maurice H. 
Stearns and John E. Marshall, both of whom were delegates 
to the Cincinnati Convention, submitted their reports. Mr. 
Stearns also presented a unique and interesting sketch of the 
Rhode Island association. The following officers were elected 
for the ensuing year: President, Francis A. Crum, Equita- 
ble; vice-president, George H. Collett, State Mutual; secre- 
tary, John E. Marshall, Union Central; treasurer, W. K. R. 


Holm, Penn Mutual; member of the Executive Committee 
for three years, S. M. Power, Metropolitan. 
Rochester. 


The Rochester association held its seventh regular meeting 
on Oct. 2. Gilbert T. Amseden, president of the New York 
State Fire Association, spoke of the movement in progress in 
New York State to establish an insurance federation. Ohio, 
Missouri and Wisconsin have federations of this character. 
Six delegates from the Rochester association were appointed 
to be present at a meeting to be held Oct. 10 to discuss the 
formation of such a federation in New York State. The 
follow:ng new members were admitted: C. L. Harmon, gen- 
eral agent of the State Mutual; H. M. Levy, special agent of 
the Fidelity Mutual, and Charles Spaeth, general agent of the 
Home Life. 

St. Louis. 


John I. D. Bristol, general agent of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual in New York City, delivered a remarkable address at 
the October meeting of the St. Louis association. Mr. Bristol 
discussed “The Psychology of Life Insurance.” He said in 
part: 

“The paramount factor in all nature is the vitative principle. 
Vitativeness, or the love of life, was the brain organ first to 
evolve, as the result of the universal primitive struggle for 
existence. That longing, being the oldest, is, naturally, the. 
strongest of all mental attributes. Brain organs of later de- 
velopment evince a less degree of strength as they show less 
of bedily association in faculty manifestation. 

“The lesson to be derived from this is that perfect physical 
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health is the great essential underlying success in all occupa- 
tions. This essentially applies to the many-sided vocation o1 
life insurance. To compete in these days, with all the baleful 
results of part-timeism, brokerage and rebating, needs a care 
ful safeguard upon all of the bodily conditions as affecting 
the vitative principle. Time and health are the chief items 
in the list of assets which life insurance men should possess 

“The alimentative desire, as the chief sustainer of life and 
strength, was no doubt the next factor to evolve as a men- 
tality. From this the life insurance expert and those desiring 
to rank as such may deduce these truths: That the bodily 
functions should be closely guarded; that no habit arising 
from a perversion of the alimentative faculty should be per 
mitted to become a part of our nature, and that any abnormal 
mental excitement from the use of stimulants is ever a foe 
to the successful application writer. Too hearty a lunch ha 
lost many an application. In fine: There is no other occu 
tion where habits of life, as affecting bodily conditions, sa 
so much to do with success or non-success as in the evens 
varying vocation of life insurance. 


“Closely associated with the evolution of the two faculties 
just mentioned, that portion of the brain which now has “| 
do with the domestic attributes of our modern life, came into 
the ever-growing scale of our evolvement. The successful 
man, therefore, must rely upon a normality of the action of 
all of these faculties, as they constitute a vary great part of 
his mental functions. They have also had much to do with 
the creation of life insurance, and that man who presents life 
insurance at its best is the man who can best comprehend the 
wants and needs that life insurance supplies—and these are 
but the sweeter factors of life, with which the domestic fa 
ulties have to deal: The maintenance of the home, the per- 
petuation of the ties of family, the affording of the higher 
educational needs that our modern Jife so much requires, and 
an assurance to those nearest and dearest from the depress ‘ 
ing effects of poverty. ; 
“Each faculty of the human mind has something to do with. 
the best in life insurance, for life insurance is interwoven 
with all the needs of man, woman and child; and when, by 
the payment of life insurance commissions to life insurance 
men only, life insurance becomes a business, and eventually a 
profession, through the great principle of agency protection 
that underlies and is a fundamental part of all business ef- 
forts, it will be the profession that will most strongly appeal 
to all ci the faculties of man, and will, therefore, be the 
grandest profession to which the mentality of man can be 
applied. 
“Nearly every agent in this room has his yearly record. He 
has realized so much in first year’s commissions and has made — 
so many calls during the year. With some agents each call has 
realized $1.80, with others each call has paid its $2 or $3 or $6. 
Scme agents write small policies, others make it a point to 
approach the better class of professional and business men- 
the men of higher financial quotations—and these agents, for 
the same work, realize two or three times per call as comparec 
with the agent who in some way gets in the habit of writing 
the smaller policies, and very frequently with a quarterly pre: 
mium at that. 
“T+ is all psychological, in that mental habits have so much 
to do with all that goes to make up the agent’s record. Tha 
this is so is shown by the fact that every agent can increase 
the number of daily calls with not only a much better resul 
physically, but with a most marked result financially. How 
many agents average six calls per day regularly, 1,800 call 
per year, $3,240 earned in first year’s commissions, even at 
$1.80 per call? And what agent making 10 calls a day and 
earning at even that low average $5,400 per annum but coun 


in this only formula for successful soliciting, we are 
speaking of interviews, but of calls.” 
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WEEK BEFORE LAST! 





A CLARK UNIVERSITY GRADUATE! 
A PENNSYLVANIA GRADUATE! 
A BROWN GRADUATE! 


All signed contracts with us within a few days of each other. 


They had heard of our Agency Service—Our exceptional Educa- 
tional Department—and the Sales Department—and they selected 
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Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


San Francisco. 


A special meeting and dinner of the San Francisco associa- 

tion was held at the Hotel Stewart, Thursday evening, Oc- 
tober 15, at which thirty-six members and guests were present. 
President Matson presided. 
' The applications for membership of Howard M. Leggett, 
of the Travelers; F. H. Sleeper, of the Reliance, and Thos. 
B. Smith, of the Travelers, were recommended to the asso- 
ciation for election by the executive committee. Upon motion, 
the secretary was instructed to cast a ballot electing. 

The president called attention to the success of the dele- 
gation which went from the association to the National Con- 
yention at Cincinnati, where they secured the 1915 conven- 
tion of the National Association for San Francisco. Messrs. 
Stephenson, Messler and Taffinder were called upon for re- 


_ ports of the work of the “Western delegation” at Cincinnati, 


which they rendered quite fully, 

In this connection, Will G. Taffinder made a motion that 
the secretary be instructed to write to Messrs. J. Newton 
Russell, Jr, H. H. Ward, W. D. Mead, J. E. Meyers and F. 
E. McMullen, tendering them an acknowledgement of our 
obligations for the valuable work and assistance rendered in 
Cincinnati. Upon motion of Garner Curran, the above was 


- made to include Messrs. B. P. Rouse and George A. Rath- 


bun, The amended motion was seconded by R. L. Stevenson 


and unanimously carried. 


each of them, as well as the press. 


William L. Hathaway moved that a committee be appointed 
by the president to draft a resolution embodying the thanks 
and appreciation of the association to the delegates who went 
to Cincinnati and performed such splendid work for the -as- 
sociation; that their names be recorded in the minutes of the 
association, and a copy of the resclutions so drawn furnished 
The motion was seconded 
by E. W. Armstrong and unanimously carried. 

The following comprised the “Western delegation” : 

_J. Newton Russell, Jr., chairman, Los Angeles; F. E. Mc- 


Mullen, Los Angeles; Geo, A, Rathbun, Los Angeles; C. I. D. 
Moore, Los Angeles; B. P. Rouse, Los Angeles; H. H. Ward, 
Portland; W. D. Mead, Seattle; F. B. Schwentker, Albu- 
querque; Leon B. Messler, San Francisco; R. L. Stephenson, 
San Francisco; Will G. Taffinder, San Francisco; Garner 
Curran, San Francisco; H. J. Ford, San Francisco; George 
L. Bandy, San Francisco, and Gordon W. Hay, San Fran- 
cisco. 

‘President Matson then referred to the matter of organ- 
izing for the entertainment of the National Association, as 
well as other insurance visitors in 1915 to whom the local as- 
sociation is obligated to extend entertainment; and called 
upon William L. Hathaway, who as Commissioner of the 
World’s Insurance Congress Events, has been in close touch 
with the situation as regards visiting insurance men for the 
past four years, and has made a careful study of the various 
ways in which it would be possible to afford creditable en- 
tertainment. 

Mr. Hathaway made a forceful appeal to the members of 
the association for an active co-operation in the forming of 
an entertaining body, and outlined what his past experience 
has caused him to believe the best possible solution of the 
problem. Immediately following his remarks the secretary 
read a resolution, embodying Mr. Hathaway’s suggestions, 
which had been previously passed upon by the executive com- 
mittee, and recommended by them to the association for en- 
dorsement. Upon motion of Mr. Porter and seconded by 
Mr. Griffin, the resolution was unanimously adopted. It fol- 
lows: 

“The members of the Life Underwriters’ Association of 
San Francisco, at their regular meeting held Oct. 15, ex- 
pressed their thanks and appreciation for the work done a: 
the Cincinnati convention by the entire Western delegation 
in securing for San Francisco the national convention in 1915, 
and caused to be spread upon the minutes of the meeting 
the following resolution, which was unanimously adopted: 
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RESOLVED, That the thanks and appreciation of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of San Francisco be conveyed 
to the members of the Western delegation who so loyally 
and effectively supported San Francisco in the securing 
of the national convention for 1915. That said delegates’ 
names be recorded in the minutes of the San Francisco 
association, and that a copy of this resolution be, sent to 
them and the insurance press. 

Respectfully submitted,, 
R. O. Mies, chairman, 
J. AD GAREye 
W. A. WAHN, 
Committee on Resolution. 
The president then called upon A. P. Chipron, president of 
the Los Angeles association. .Mr. Chipron has now removed 
io San Francisco, and intends to secure a transfer from the 
Los Angeles body to the local association. He told of asso- 
ciation activities in the South, touched upon our entertain- 
ment of the National Association next year, to which he 
pledged the active assistance of the Los Angeles body, and 
altogether made a very pleasing talk. 
At the previous meeting of this association a committee 
was appointed to have placed in the hands of the Americar 


“What the Equitable 
Offers” 


What the Equitable Offers is the 
title of a booklet listing in detail the 
many attractions and advantages of 
Equitable policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance 
salesman who is curious to know 
why Equitable policies sell readily, 
renew steadfastly and meet every 
conceivable need of all classes of in- 
surers. A copy will be sent to any 


address on request. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 


W. A. DAY, President 








Life convention an invitation to hold their 1915 meeting in 
San Francisco; and Otto Irving Wise, having attended their 
recent meeting in Dallas, was called upon. He explained that 
the matter of selecting the 1915 place of meeting had been 
left in the hands of the executive committee for decision, 
which he believes will be favorable. Mr. Wise also referred 
to the matter of 1915 entertainment, and heartily endorsed 
Mr. Hathaway’s recommendations in that regard. 

Other speakers before the meeting were Messrs. Chas. W. 
Gould and Eugene R. Ellis. 

South Carolina, 

Life insurance men representing the majority of the com- 
panies doing business in South Carolina met in 'Columbia, 
Oct. 28, for the annual convention of the South Carolina 
association. The session opened at 4 o’clock in the City 
Council chamber and interesting discussions occupied the 
attention of those present. 

The meeting was called to order by President F. H. Hyatt. 
F. H. McMaster, insurance Commissioner, on behalf of the 
Insurance Department, extended a hearty welcome to the 
convention. Mr. McMaster referred, in a reminiscent vein, 
to the conditions experienced many years ago by the life in- 
surance agent, in that in many instances he had to overcome 
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On the contrary, 


Ihe religious Objections to life insurance. 
40-day he was happy to state that the general public realizes 
vhat through life insurance the greatest good may be done 


Sor the greatest number of people. Mr. McMaster related 
‘in anecdote to the effect that a colored citizen, in expressing 
‘is views of the existing financial conditions, averred that 
'{ they became much worse he would have to resort to the 
oulpit for a living. Mr. McMaster emphasized that the agent 
‘jas a great opportunity for good, carrying out the gospel as 
‘aid down by St. Paul. 

| From the report of the secretary it was found that the 
issociation enjoys the largest membership in its history and 
ts affairs are in excellent shape. 

_ William M. Hantske and J. T. Coleman made reports as to 
he work proposed by the field ethics committee, and it was 
‘greed that the committee would co-operate thoroughly with 
he Insurance ‘Commissioner in such manner as desirable to 
‘naintain the highest standard possible in the selection and 
icensing of agents. On motion, the committee of 1914 was 
‘ontinued for 1915, it being composed of W. A. Hantske, 
chairman ; Marion Rich, J. S. Land, J. T. Coleman and F. 5S. 
‘Munsell. 7 
) New members proposed and elected were: E. J. Myers, 
Mlorida Life, Columbia; A. B. Williams, New England 
Mutual, Charleston; O. F. Hart, Manhattan Life, Columbia ; 
>. H. Kreps, Atlantic Life, Columbia; M. L. Platt, Philadel- 
hia Life, Columbia. 

| R. N. R. Bardwell, of Atlanta, Southern supervisor for the 


|xermania Life, was present as guest of William M. Carter, 
‘he company’s general agent in Columbia, and Mr. Bardwell 
‘vas invited to address the meeting. He referred to his ob- 
\ervations at the Cincinnati convention and outlined the plan 
f conservation and publicity as proposed by the national 
ommittee, through which the local association would expend 
|5 per cent. of the funds collected and the National Associa- 
lion would expend the remaining 25 per cent. in publicity 
hroughout the country. Mr. Bardwell referred to the elec- 
|! of Hugh M. Willett, of Atlanta, as National president as 
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being a recognition of signal ability, and stated that Mr. 
Willett would probably meet with the South Carolina asso- 
ciation at its annual banquet next spring. 

M. M. Mattison, of Anderson, National Committeeman, 
made a brief report of the conservation movement, and upon 
motion it was decided to postpone definite action. The matter 
of offering a medal annually to each of the colleges of the 
State for the best manuscript on life insurance was also de- 
ferred until the next meeting. 

J. C. Dillingham, of Charleston, made a report on his im- 
pressions as a delegate to the Cincinnati convention, and he 
assured those present that to attend one convention would 
mean great inspiration for any agent. Marion Rich, of 
Columbia, also attended the Cincinnati convention, and made 
a brief report. 

On motion of Fred J. Parham the president appointed a 
nominating committee for election of officers of the asso- 
ciation for 1915. The committee reported the nomination of 
the old officers for another year, and this was carried by 
unanimous vote, the officers including F. H. Hyatt, presi- 
dent; C. C. Edwards and J. C. Dillingham, vice-presidents ; 
W. S. Hendley, secretary-treasurer, and the following execu- 
tive committee: Carroll H. Jones, chairman; Fred J. Parham, 
W. J. Roddey, W. M. Carter, Ellison Capers. 

Tacoma. 

The monthly meeting of the Tacoma association was held 
Oct. 26, at the Olympus Hotel, in which forty of the life in- 
surance men of Tacoma sat down to the banquet. William 
Peterson, president of the association, called the meeting to 
order, introducing Carl F. Widmann, agency manager of the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, who presided over the 
meeting. It was known as the “Equitable” night. 


The speakers and guests of the evening were Edgar Ww. 
Smith, of Portland, manager of the Equitable; Rev. F. T. 
Webb. William F. Geiger, superintendent of schools, and 
E. D. Hodge. 

“Every life insurance policy that is sold brings comfort to 
someone and helps to bring about the realm where all dis- 
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quietude and discomfort passes away,” said Dr. Webb. “In 
the Bible story of Lazarus and the rich man this rich man 
was sent to the place of punishment because he had neglected 
to care for the poor man outside of his door. How much 
more guilty is that man who fails to provide for those of his 
own blood and kin, but leaves them to their own fate.” 

Mr. Geiger spoke on “Education and Life Insurance.” He 
said life insurance was being studied in a number of universi- 
ties in the East and to a certain extent was studied by many 
high schools throughout the country in connection with their 
commercial course. He said he had often regretted he did 
not take five times the amount of insurance at the time he 
took his first policy, and advocated that the young men be 
shown the advantage of a systematic saving of as large an 
amount as they san save. Mr. Geiger also gave a lucid ex- 
planation of the proposed teachers’ retirement fund, which 
would insure a higher grade of teachers and enable those who 
had spent their years of usefulness in the service to retire 
on a moderate pension, 

E. D. Hodge gave an address on “Insurance in the Settle- 
ment of Estates.” He said the majority of the population fifty 
years ago was a class who lived on farms. The head of the 
family, when he died, left his family with a farm from which 
they were easily able to earn their living. In the present 
time the majority of the population live in cities, and in the 
great majority of cases the man’s estate consisted of his em- 
ployment, whether a machinist, professional man or other- 
wise. Out of 27 estates probated within the last three years 
10 of them were valued at less than $1,000 each, and out of 27 
only three carried life insurance, he said. 

Edgar W. Smith spoke on “Income Insurance.” He cited 
a number of cases where men who were reputed to be vary 
wealthy had died, and when their estates were probated they 
were found to consist of little or nothing. A number of the 
Presidents of the United States died, leaving their families 
with »ractically nothing to live on. He said very few people 
were capable of investing cash wisely, and the great majority 
of widows who were left a lump sum would lose it through 
unwise investments. He advocated having life insurance on 
the :ncome basis, where the company would guarantee to send 
a check each month to the widow for a period of 20 years, or 
during her lifetime. 

William Peterson, president of the association, announced 
that the executive committee recommended the 11 following 
members intc the association: L. L. Tallman, Northwestern 


Mutual; John D. Dole, Prudential; James S. Shaw, Pacific 
Mutual; Arthur Finley, Penn Mutual; W. H. Worden, Pacific 
Mutual; W. E. Buffum, First National; F. T. Hale, West 
Coast Life; Roderick McKinzie, Mutual Life of New York; 


M. A. Tenney, Mutual Life of New York, and Dwight Whit- 
man, Penn Mutual. 


Texas. 
Orville Thorp, president of the Texas association, recently 
sent out a letter to the members of the association. In this 
communication he called attention to the address on “Life 
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Insurance Salesmanship as an Art,” which former Nationa 
President Charles W. Scovel delivered before the America) 
Life convention. Mr. Thorp claimed that the life insurane 
agent owed mankind a debt of service. He said in part: ~ 
“First: By doing your full duty to the maximum of you 
capacity you can be the direct cause of keeping thousands 6 
homes together after the husband and father has passed awaj 
whereas as a result of your failure to do your duty many o 
these same homes will be broken up, the children forced fror 
the protecting hand of a mother, to be scattered over the lan 
as subjects of charity, while the mother, who loves her chil 
dren just like our mothers, is forced, through necessity, t 
leave that which is dearest and sweetest ‘to her of all life an 
go out into the cold world alone. Why? Because some lif 
insurance salesman probably failed to do his duty. 
“Second: In your work as a life insurance salesman yo 
come in contact with hundreds of homes. The children o 
these homes will be the men and women of the future. Py 
back the curtain and look into the future for 10 or 15 year, 
There you will see young men and women meeting succes: 
fully the great issues of life. These young people have bee 
educated and prepared to live in peace, happiness and cor 
tentment. Though the father may have died while they wer 
still children, yet while in good health and sound of mind h 
had arranged to secure his income for home, mother an 
the children after his death. He set his home in order. H 
planned for the future, and we see the results of his plar 
ning. But you see still another class of young men an 
women—they are poorly clad, poorly fed, bodies disease 
through vice, and as a whole they seem to be living a lif 
in which crime is the chief occupation. Do you wonder why 
Here is the answer: Some life insurance salesman failed t 
grasp the opportunity when it came along and thereby he kk 
some fathers die without life insurance with which the mothe 
could keep the home and educate the children. The childre 
were forced into the race of ‘life handicapped by a loac 
stone of ignorance. Had the life insurance salesman don 


his duty, part, at least, of this picture would have bee 
changed. 
“Third: One of the most beneficial factors in the plan o 


legal reserve life insurance is that it. helps the insured t 
adopt a system of saving and accumulating a reserve fund fo 
old age. In doing your full duty you can help thousand 
pave the way for an old age of comfort, peace and pro: 
perity. Is there anything any more discouraging than th 
scenes around and old folks’ home? The old people, broke 
in spirit, friends all gone, are waiting the final summons t 
end a life of failure. Is there any place where you as a lif 
insurance salesman could have changed these results? It i 
up to you to answer this question. A’ limited pay policy suff 
cient to protect the earning ability of a life during its pro 
ductive days will also take care of that life during the re 
clining days of old age. The opportunity, as well as the re 
sponsibility, is before you. 


“Dreaming, did you say? No, I am not dreaming. Tres 


do 


“Westward the Course of Empire Takes Its Way” 


A Western Company on the Western Edge of This Western Continent. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company __ 
of California, with forty-six years of successful experience behind 


it, stands in the open door of opportunity and is building for it- 
self a constantly expanding place in life insurance. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agen 


Organized 1868 throughout the country. 


Home Office, Los Angeles, California 
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‘re three results which follow in the wake of our failure. We 


‘re our brother’s keeper to the extent, at least, that we are 
‘ot to leave a stone unturned in our efforts to help him help 
timself. We have a Herculean task to perform. Let’s rise 
-9 the occasion, grasp the opportunity and meet the issue like 
nen.” 

Utah. 

At the last meeting of the Utah association President George 
'), Alder made an extended report of the twenty-fifth annual 
‘onvention of the National Association, held in ‘Cincinnati. 
wo new members were admitted, M. H. Kriebel, general 
‘aanager of the Pacific Mutual, and Joseph A. Carlson, district 
‘ganager of the Northwestern Mutual. 

“ Mr, Alder explained that Warren M. Horner, chairman of 
he National Committee on Education and Conservation, ex- 
ressed himself as being greatly pleased over the fact that the 
Jtah association gave its entire contribution for institutional 
dyertising to the National Committee, not reserving any of 
he funds for local use. 

' In response to a telegram from Vice-President Edward A. 

Voods, the Utah association sent the following telegram to 
on. Reed Smoot and Hon. George Sutherland, of the United 
tates Senate: 

“Tn behalf of the present and prospective policyholders, we 
varnestly protest against the proposed stamp tax on new life 
/asurance policies and ask you to urge Chairman Simmons, of 
ye Finance Committee, to eliminate the stamp tax on life 
‘asurance. No other civilized country on the globe has ever 
\axed life insurance even in war times. England goes so far 
ls to exempt from income tax all moneys paid for life insur- 
/nce premiums up to one-sixth of entire income. The pro- 
|osed tax is a burden placed upon individuals who seek to 





Continuous Income Policy 


Guaranteeing $50.00 per Month 
Payable to the Beneficiary for Life 


A minimum of two hundred and forty ine 
stallments certain, with additions from 


| Surplus Interest Earnings 
| Insured Age 45 Beneficiary Age 40 


Gross Annual Premiums $371.50 
First Dividend current schedale.... 68.18 





Net Premium for Second Year.....$303.32 


Dividends may at option of insured be 
applied to payment of premiums, or used to 
purchase paid up additions, or left to ac- 
cumulate at interest. 
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relieve the State from the care of dependents and who are 
now subject to 57 varieties of taxation by the various States 
and by the Federal Government. This tax has grown from 
two millions in 1890 to over 13 millions at this date, and mulcts 
every widow in the United States $70 on every thousand of 
death claim, affecting over 25,000,000 people.” 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACE OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OB DYING 





Union Central policies have 
reserve selling force! 


Your guns are not all fired after ‘“‘talking 
up’ the importance of insurance, and the 
service, strength and prestige of this company. 
prospect still wavers, you can close him with the sales- 
clinching point that features every Union Central policy 
—the extremely low net premium rate. 
cal policy shown here. 


If the 


Note the typi- 


We offer a splendid proposition to progressive men—write for 
details to Jesse R. CLark, Pres., or Allan Waters, Supt.of Agents. 


Che Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 
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| NEW YORK OFFICE 


105 WEST 40TH STREET 





TELEPHONE 983 BRYANT 


‘THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


| MONOTYPERS High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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Utica. 


The Utica association held its first meeting of the season 
on the 2d inst. at the Frantz Inn. Report was made that the 
State Department of Insurance had very courteously received 
the request of the association that the license of a certain 
local agent be canceled. This action has been taken by the 
Insurance Department. 

Plans were made for having five-minute discussions at 
future meetings, on topics of interest to solicitors. Three 
topics will be offered, and discussion on any permitted. The 
topics selected for the next meeting are as follows: “Fol- 
lowing-up Settlements,” “Policy Preferences of Agents,” 
“Constructive Rather Than Competitive Solicitation.” 


James P. Mulhall and W. H. Shaw were appointed to look 
into the matter of rates and plans for having an advertise- 
ment printed in the local papers listing the names of all 
members of the association and specifying the companies 
represented. The object in view is to create a class distinc- 
tion between members and non-members in the minds of the 
public. 












No Grumbling Here! 


Thus far our new business for 1914 ex- 
ceeds that of the same period in 1913, both 
delivered and written. Our representatives 
are PROSPEROUS, not grumbling—are 
WORKING, not talking war. They have 
modern policies, low net cost, effective liter- 
ature, a first-class agency magazine and 
happy relations with the Home Office. 








Occasionally we have a general agency 


Wichita. opening. 

An address by former Senator Chester J, Long was the 
principal feature of the November meeting of the Wichita 
association, which was held on the 7th inst. Mr. Long dis- 
cussed the value of legal reserve life insurance, and spoke at 
some length on the subject of “Local or State and National 
Regulation of Life Insurance.” 








JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Ageneies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Mass. 


Youngstown. 


At the October meeting of the Youngstown association, 
which was held in the Y. M. C..A. Hall, an amendment to 
the by-laws was proposed with a view to changing the time 
of the annual meeting to January. Reports of various com- 
mittees were delivered, and the attitude of Government offi- 
cials toward life insurance and life insurance agents was the 
subject of discussion, 
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A Great Pub Participating and Non-Participating 
Tribute to The Life and Endowment Policies 
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PPRuDENT — Prudential and so Non-Participating Term Policies 


i ts ag en t > Agents will find that the policies of this 


Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 
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Agents Wanted. 





Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 


factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE, Ad 
dress: 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 


FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Heme Office, Newark, N. J. HARTFORD, CONN, 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd, CHICAGO. 





Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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RELATION OF LIFE INSURANCE TO THE CREDIT FABRIC OF BUSINESS. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES THE GREATEST INVESTMENT BANKS IN THE WORLD, AND 
UPON THEM RESTS THE SAME RESPONSIBILITY AS TO CREDITS AS 


RESTS UPON OTHER FORMS OF BANKING. 





Asset Side Deals Wholly With Credit and on Liability Side Outstanding Insurance Depends 


T 


¢ 


7 Upon Credit with the General Public and Their Belief in the Honesty 
and Efficiency of Management and Financial Abllity. 








_, education. 


at is a veritable storehouse of ammunition for the firing line. 
Mr. Hepburn terms “The Psychological Significance of Life Insurance.’’—Editor’s Note. 


| 


‘I am asked to discuss “the relation of life insurance to the 
credit fabric of business’ from the viewpoint of a banker. 

_ In 1879 I was chairman of the Assembly Insurance Com- 
| mittee of the New York Legislature, a position unsolicited and 
undesired, but a position which forced upon me more or less 
study of the subject of life insurance. The Continental, Knick- 
erbocker, Globe and other companies failed, and the failures 
| were bad ones; public sentiment was greatly aroused and the 
| demand for immediate legislation was importunate. All at- 
tS at legislation that year failed, because every measure 





was loaded down with punitive provisions, ex posi facto pro- 
Visions, not only unwise but unconstitutional. It required 
the lapse of a year for the temper of the public to cool down 
sufficiency to permit of the enactment of wholesome legis- 
lation. 

7 Great Investment Banks, 

In 1879 the total resources of the Prudential Insurance Co. 
were $201,891, and outstanding insurance was $3,866,913; in 
1913 the total resources of the Prudential had grown to 
478,783, and outstanding insurance, ordinary, to $924,362,877 ; 
industrial, $1,462,515,043. In 1879 the resources of the Metro- 
Politan Life Insurance Co. were $2,022,482, and its total out- 
| standing insurance amounted to $11,150,349; in 1913 the total 
resources of the Metropolitan were $447,972,405, and outstand- 
ing insurance, ordinary, amounted to $1,038,089,393 ; industrial 
insurance amounted to $1,778,415,069. The aggregate resources 
‘of the New York Life, Mutual, Equitable, Prudential and Met- 
 ropolitan were, in 1879, $166,296,822, and their aggregate out- 
standing insurance was $603,553,606. According to their re- 
/ ports for 1913, the aggregate resources of these companies had 
grown in the intervening 34 years to $2,694,591,746, and their 
outstanding insurance had reached the enormous total of 
 $7,825,711,135 of ordinary insurance, and, including’ the indus- 
/ trial insurance of the Metropolitan and the Prudential, the 
grand total reaches $10,566,042,247. 

_ I have presented these figures in this way in order to em- 
phasize the fact that these institutions are the greatest invest- 
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ee By Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, Chairman of Board of Directors, Chase National Bank, New York City. 





: Mr. Hepburn delivered this address at the Eighth Annual Meeting of the Association of Life Insurance 
_ Presidents, December 10, 1914. It was by means of a life insurance policy that Mr. Hepburn received his 
This article is commended to the reader not only because it is eminently authoritative, but because 


Particular attention should be given to what 





ment banks in the world; and, indeed, they practise a measure 
of commercial banking, since life insurance companies have 
adopted the policy of loaning to the insured upon their policies 
as collateral. A contractual obligation is written into the 
policies, whereby they agree to loan a certain percentage of 
the surrender value at a fixed rate of interest at any time 
when the insured may require the same. Policyholders are 
coming to realize this privilege and the volume of these loans 
is constantly on the increase. The aggregate amount or such 
loans, according to the 1913 reports of the five companies 
above named, was $356,280,312.92. Such loans, of course, off- 
set and reduce the amount of insurance. Such disadvantage 
must be more than counterbalanced, in the opinion of life 
insurance managers, by the commercial value, the availability 
as collateral, which the borrowing privilege gives to the policy. 
The Asset Side. 

The asset side of life insurance may be classified as bank- 
ing—in one form or another. Should not the banking char- 
acter of life insurance companies impose upon them, meas- 
urably, the same obligation to support the credit fabric of the 
country as rests upon other forms of banking? If savings 
banks, trust companies and commercial banks are required by 
law to keep a reserve against their liabilities, should not life 
insurance companies, in the conservatism of good manage- 
ment, keep liquid funds available in case of need? Should 
not the liquid character of their assets contribute to the gen- 
eral protection of the public credit in times of stress and 
stringency? I by no means lose sight of tne differentiation 
between life insurance and banking, and I am not advocating 
fixed legal requirements of reserve, but in view of the policy 
loans to the insured, it can no longer be said that a man must 
die before any demand upon the company can result from 
his policy of insurance. 

My understanding is that the wisdom of such a general pol- 
icy was recognized and practised up to the time of the recent 
insurance investigation. Then large bank balances were 
paraded, coupled with the charge that they were excessive, 
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maintained as a matter of favoritism in institutions whose 
stock was largely owned by the trustees, or where the trustees 
were especially favored in respect to loans. To the extent 
to which such charges were true, it represents, of course, a 
wrong which rightly called for correction. That time and 
those conditions have passed, however, and the proper rela- 
tion of life insurance management to the credit fabric of the 
country is, it seems to me, a question of importance calling 
for careful consideration on the part of life insurance man- 
agers. 

As to the liability side, the functions of an insurance com- 
pany are not eleemosynary; they do not give alms, but tney 
do sell protection, they insure against the extremes of mis- 
fortune and graduate the vicissitudes of life; they are not 
money-making institutions, but enable the general public to 
mutualize their strength and helpfulness and minimize the loss 
and hardship which would otherwise exist. That is the atti- 
tude which the companies have assumed and which the public 
has accepted, and now insist that such relationsnip shall be 
maintained. 

Limitation of Dividends. 

Some companies are capitalized, but public sentiment limits 
dividends to a very moderate percentage and insists that all 
overplus earnings be held for the benefit of the policyholders. 
All companies ar2 essentially mutualized in their administra- 
tion; the amount received in premiums exceeds the amount 
paid for losses only by an amount representing the cost of 
management and a proper and wholesome reserve. All benev- 
olent work deserves commendat:on. Tne figures I have given 
you, showing the growth of life insurance in force, show the 
public appreciation of this greatest of all humane instrumental- 
ities for equalizing the burdens and alleviating the sufferings 
of mankind which would otherwise exist. Time was when 
a life insurance agent nad to weave a spell, to fascinate with 
fluent phrase, to induce the sale of a policy. Now, if a busi- 
ness man is known not to have a life insurance policy it ex- 
cites the query, “I wonder why?” Of course, the premiums 
exceed the death losses, and long years of payment enable the 
companies to meet the presently occurring losses. I have 
never known anyone to regret these constantly recurring pay- 
ments, year after year, and all the wnile the insured has had 
protection. Anx-ety and worzy yield to the comforting con- 
viction, day by day, that his insurance will enable his estate 
to make full restitution to those who have given him their 
confidence and credit, or, better still, that his insurance will 
care for and maintain his loved ones when his supporting 
hand no longer avails. 

The Good Book tells us that “a contented mind is better 
than great riches.” Life insurance has been most effective in 
bringing the contented mind within the reach of all. 


Subsisting on Credit. 

Life insurance companies and banks both deal in cred‘t and 
subsist upon credit, and both draw from tne public the finan- 
cial resources with which they in turn serve the public. The 
reservoir, filled by the inflowing stream of premiums, is 
drained by the outgoing current of ascertained losses. The 
asset side of life insurance deals wholly with credit; on the 
liability side, your outstanding insurance depends upon your 
credit with the general public, upon their belief in the hon- 
esty and efficiency of your management and your financial 
ability to meet the obligations contained in such insurance. 
You would not insure a known crook, however flattering your 
physicians might report his physical condition to be, nor would 
a bank make a loan to a known crook, however choice the 
collateral offered might be. To quote the late J. P. Morgan, 
“Character is fundamental in all business transactions, or 
snould be.” The exigencies of business compel us to have 
arm’s-length relations with all sorts of people, but we estab- 
lish a community of interest only with those whom we trust 
and whose character we believe to be worthy and well estab- 
lished. 

Fifty or sixty years ago banks of this country did business 
upon their capital, reinforced, in many instances, by th2 issue 
of bank note currency. The money of the people and cor- 
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porations was in active use—bank deposits were aed 
The growing wealth of the country has changed this, and no 

the business of banking is done upon deposits, capital a1 
surplus being only sufficient in amount to margin the busine 
and command public confidence. " 

The individual wealth of our citizens has made bank 

more and more dealers in credit, by furnishing the major ‘pa 
of their banking power, by giving the banks credit, in form « 
deposits, as well as by utilizing their credit with the bank 
If a man or corporation wished to open an account, the dnt 
of investigation as to the individual or the individuals mat 
aging the corporation would first be directed to their chai 
acter, honesty, temperance, sobriety, industry, forethough 
efficiency, prudence, tae quality of looking ahead and pri 
viding for eventualities, and their financial resources and Pro} 
erty strength. 
An Important Question. | 


The initial inquiry would naturally take the form of a pe 
sonal interview, and at some point in such an interview }i 
tween a banker and a would-be depositor or debtor the it 
evitable inquiry would suggest itself, “Have you any li 
insurance, and if so, how much, and in what countrie: 
Does it run to your estate or to some named beneficiagy’ 
Such an inquiry would be important because of its beat 
upon his financial power, but vastly more important as shoy 
ing his trend of mind, tne extent to which he assumed pe 
sonal responsibility, whether he was caring for the preset 
and immediate future only, or whether the range of his visic 
and h‘s activities looked to the protection of his estate an 
his family after his demise. (We live under the shadow ¢ 
the Stock Exchange, and it may be well to remark that mone 
on the Exchange is, theoretically at least, loaned to the highe 
bidder, and such loans are an exception to all usual cre 
rules.) The quality of mind which induces one to take o 
life insurance is the quality of mind that best insures sat 
in business. of 

The business of the world is dependent almost entirely upe 
the maintenance of credit relations among men. If we eve 
lose sight of this fact, its truth is presently borne in upo 
us by some financial depression, panic, great labor strike ¢ 
War. + 


> 


Faith 


Business transactions on a large scale, such as we of th 
age have become accustomed to regard as matters of cour 
but which would have been the marvel of earlier generatio 
arise out of man’s faith in the promises of his fellow me 
Agreements to do or not to do certain things, which in dip! 
matic circles may sometimes be regarded as “mere scra 
paper,” but never in business circles, afford the means- 
which commerce of present-day magnitude is carried 0 
throughout the world. Credit of the kind we are conside 
may almost be defined as man’s faith in man and in man-mad 
institutions. ; 

We have established a new banking system, to the end 
we may have better credit facilities. The President of t 
United States took occasion to refer to the importance of f 
event, saying, among other things, that “credit is the yer 
life of trade, the very air men must breathe if they wot! 
meet their opportunities.” And so, indeed, it is. 

It is almost as difficult to separate the matter of credi 
our daily deals and examine its constituent elements < 
to isolate a particular bacterial cell from thousands of 
for the purpose of, studying its peculiar characteristics, s 
mately is credit intermingled with every business transa 
EK ven in sale where men feel that they are pela 


in Promises. 














inet sth transaction,” 
The machinery of credit is made up of a «| 
cies, banking institutions, customs of business, courts f 
having their origin in law. But underneath the great 
structure lies the credit foundation, consisting of ability 
determination on the part of men to meet their obligatio 
maturity. 
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‘Tt has been the custom of business men, in extending credit, 
‘o lay much stress upon financial ability to pay, and this ele- 
. ent, coupled with laws which make it-possible to enforce 
payments when property is available for that purpose, is of 
“reat importance. But does not the average business man 
put too much emphasis upon a man’s financial ability to pay 
‘and too little upon those personal traits which are compre- 
‘jended within the general term “determination to pay”? In 
Ko words, do we not pay too much attention to property 
yualifications and too little to personal qualities? The law’s 
lelays and the law’s circumy2ntion permit property to melt 
led but the element of personal honesty and the quality of 
“ficiency do not change with time. 

i Means of Circumventing Disaster. 


- With such thoughts in mind it is interesting to note the 
ictivities of life insurance companies in urging life insurance 
is a means of circumventing the disaster almost sure to follow 
n cases where death removes from the management of a 
iusiness the man whos? foresight and ability have made the 
wisiness a success. Of course, the mortality chances in such 
vases, under the law of average, may not be very great, but 
hey are chances which a concern dependent largely upon one 
ife may well hesitate to take. Hence the growing custom to 
hift the risk to a company, which by insuring many lives, 
nvokes the law of average, thus making certain that its losses 
hall not in the aggregate be abnormal. I am told that this 
ind of insurance is now being written in large amounts to 
over not only the dependence of one partner upon another, 
ut also of cozporations upon their managing geniuses, their 
liventors and other persons upon whom success is largely de- 
endent. Life insurance is also being made to serve the useful 
urpose of insuring creditors against the death of debtors 
vhose ability to pay their aeb.s 1s more dependent upon their 
ving than upon the amount of property they may own, I 
orrowed money to finish my education and had my life in- 
ured as collateral. The party making the loan believed | 
ould repay the same if I lived, and that the insurance com- 
‘any would if I did not. These useful functions tend to re- 
love uncertainty and chance of loss from daily business trans- 
ctions, which is most important in establishing and main- 
tning credit relations. It shows how rapidly and how inti- 
lately life insurance is being interwoven with cur:ent. busi- 
ess, 





The Psychological Significance. 


There is another feature of life insurance about which I 
‘ould like to speak, and on which I would lay much emphasis, 
ecause I feel that it has not been fully appreciated. I hardly 
now what to call it, unless it be the psychological signifi- 
ince of life insurance as it should be viewed from a cred- 
or’s standpoint. 

When it comes to extending credit, the average business 
ian does not, perhaps, have in mind any set of rules or for- 
tule. He does not attempt to analyze and catalogue the 
jalities the applicants should possess as a basis for the credit 
tey ask. He reaches a conclusion by the short cut to which 
218 accustomed, viz., the man’s manner, appearance, reputa- 
on, financial standing, and somewhat by his words and prom- 
es. He should in some way, either general or specific, by 
iquiry or intuition, seek and obtain answers to a number of 
lestions such as these: Has the man ability, self-control, 
‘udence and forethought? Is he cautious, frugal and normal 
his habits of life? Has he a sense of justice and a proper 
‘gard for the rights of others? Is he accustomed to assume 
_ sponsibility, and does he understand the need for being pre- 
wed to meet emergencies? Is he home-loving, industrious 
id mindful of duty? Is he progressive, and likely, therefore, 
keep pace with his competitors? Does he know how to 
t money’s worth for money expended? Is he fickle and 
jratic, or are his habits fixed and his purposes in life well 
‘med? Has he integrity and reputation and does he cherish 
$ standing among his fellow men? Is he selfish and self- 
ntered, or does he think of others, and especially of, wife, 
| ildren and those who may be dependent upon him? 

Surely it will require no a-gument befo-e a group of life 
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insurance experts to prove that a careful and detailed inquiry 
as to the life insurance a man carries would shed light upon 
each of the questions I have attempted to formulate and to 
which many others of similar import might well be added. 
Suppose, for example, in seeking information as to a man’s 
forethought, prudence, caution, frugality, unselfishness, relia- 
bility and other qualities which go to make up high character 
and good repute, we should ask how much life insurance he 
carries, of what kind and for how long has it been carried, 
in what companies has it been taken out, and is it for the 
protection of the family or the business, or both? Could we 
find anywhere better evidence of the working of the man’s 
mind, of his habit of life, of his sense of responsibility, and, 
in fact, of all those qualities upon which we must rely for 
fulfilment of promises so far as personality is concerned? Of 
course, inquiries concerning a man’s life insurance will not 
answer all of the questions involved in the matter of extend- 
ing credit, nor any of them conclusively, but I doubt if there 
is any one line of inquiry that could be made of a man who 
has reached middle age, after having been engaged in busi- 
ness for several years, that would come as near showing both 
ability and determination to meet obligations and keep prom- 
ises. 
Uninsured Viewed with Suspicion. 

The need for making such inquiries is of growing im- 
portance. There was a time when it was the rule, even among 
conservative business men, to carry largely, if not entirely, 
risks of fire, accident and death, against which to-day it is 
almost the universal custom to insure. Then a lack of life 
insurance did not carry special significance. Now the failure 
of a man to take the precautions which are commonly taken 
by his fellow men is a fact of such importance as to put the 
prospective creditor on notice and call for careful inquiry as 
to. why he tainks he can disregard what has come to be the 
common judgment of mankind. Or, to put it another way, 
the man a generation ago who carried life insurance of large 
amount was so exceptional as to excite inquiry as to his rea- 
sons and motives for so doing, while to-day it is the man who 
thinks he can afford to do without life insurance that is sub- 
jected to inquiry. 

Banks have long been accustomed to ask large borrowers 
for a statement of the life insurance they carry, and it seems 
to me that commercial agencies, like Dun’s and Bradstreet’s, 
should ask for similar information for use in reaching a con- 
clusion as to the credit rating to which a man is entitled. Such 
information is certainly valuable contributory evidence. 

Habits of Mind Disclosed. 

In urging the psychological element in credit transactions, as 
disclosed by the life insurance a man carries, I have in mind 
largely those dealings in which security is neither asked nor 
expected—dealings in which property is exchanged for mere 
promises to pay. As to such transactions, faith is, and must 
be, put in a man who makes the promise, and in his habits of 
mind and conduct, which have crystallized into what we are 
accustomed to term reputation. I fear we sometimes overlook 
the fact that in making inquiry about a man’s property and 
the profitableness of his business we are really seeking infor- 
mation concerning the qualities which have led to his success 
in business. It has occurred to me that the combined records 
of life insurance companies, showing those who have insured 
and carried insurance for some time, those who have bor- 
rowed on their policies, and those who have not committed 
this offense against their beneficiaries, would afford an excel- 
lent credit rating of the men whose names would thus appear. 
It is almost regrettable from the credit standpoint that such 
information must be deemed confidential by the life insurance 
companies. Men seem to pride themselves upon their prop- 
erty ownership and do not object to its being known in busi- 
ness circles, partly, no doubt, because this is customary and 
generally regarded as evidence of the possession of those char- 
acteristics which give reputation and standing among their 
fellow men. Would not public knowledge of the insurance 
they carry also contribute to ‘their credit standing in the com- 
munity ? 
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The potent factor, the all-important factor in every busi- 
ness, is the management. Would you insure the machine and 
not the man? By every rule of prudence and conservatism, is 
not life insurance just as indispensable to credit as fire in- 
surance ? 

Banking renders an indispensable service to the public and 
realizes its profit in the aggregation of very small percentages 
in multitudinous transactions. It is managed as a business and 
for gain. Life insurance management seeks no profit in tne 
usual sense of that term; it holds and uses all net earnings 
for the benefit of the insured; the insured seeks no personal 
profit or advantage, but strives to protect his credit, shield his 
family and soften for them the asperities of life after he has 
passed beyond the realm of personal activity. Life insurance 
is unselfish; it is the tangible result of the better motives of 
human nature embodied in the form of practical relief; al- 
though interwoven with and closely allied to business, its im- 
pulse and its execution are sociological, altruistic; it is the re- 
gard for one’s credit and the love for one’s family, incarnate 
in tangible, enforcible contract, a beneficent instrumentality, 
which enables the dead hand to control, in order to sooth, 
assuage, cherisn and support. 

Never Ask a Prospect His Age. 

An insurance salesman should never ask a prospect his age. 
The writer blundered a few years ago by asking this question 
of a certain county official. Unfortunately for me, his sten- 
ographer, a very attractive young lady, sat near him and over- 
heard the question. My prospect squirmed in his chair for a 
‘second and, when he had sufficiently recovered, resented my 
inquiry with some vehemence. The gentleman was a real 
prospect to whom I had been directed by a satisfied client, I 
had thus unwittingly ruined my chances for securing the 
‘business and I withdrew as gracefully as possible under the 
‘circumstances. Since then I have carefully avoided asking 
men their ages. Instead, I quietly, and as unconcernedly as 
possible, inquire the date of birth. A moment of mental cal- 
culation supplies the information and my prospect remains 
unperturbed.—George R. Craft. 





The Personal Equation. 

Every general agent—and special agent, too, for that mat- 
ter—shduld use the greatest care in ma‘ntaining his personal 
credit; an unpaid bill or an overdue note has a direct bearing 
upon ihe persistency of business. A general agent should 
always belong to the best club in his city, he should move only 
in the best society, and he should give a sincere and hearty 
support to the cause of civic betterment and every other good 
cause. He should live and dress well, not like a self-indulgent 
millionaire and a dandy, but as a man of standing and as a 
gentleman should dress and live. And he should cultivate 
the acquaintance and the fellowship of the best people in his 
city. This does not require a flashy and extravagant style of 
living, or the spending of one’s time in a round of social 
gayeties; it requires merely the maintenance of natural and 
proper social relations and the doing of one’s proper part in 
society —C. W. Van Tuyle. 





System in Canvassing. 

The greatest argument in salesmanship is phrased in two 
words, “systematize yourself.” Create a system and stay with 
it, improving yourself as you go. Seek channels of informa- 
tion. Bea close reader of the daily papers, keeping track of 
men and events. The world moves, men travel—it is a 
psychlogical time to approach a prospect. ‘Create plants—that 
is this—start with some head man in a big institution, write 
him up, and then go down the line with all classes of em- 
ployes. It will surprise you how many liberties are granted 
you after having become acquainted in such institutions. 

Above all else, never say a thing that you cannot back up 
in the policy contract. Hold a claimant in the same attitude 
that you would a prospect—play the game square with every- 


body and yourself, give the company just consideration in all _ 


deals, and then, if you don’t succeed, get out of the game— 
Louis Rolfe. 
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EIGHTH ANNUAL MEETING OF THE ASSOCIATI 
OF LIFE INSURANCE PRESIDENTS. 


Much Attention Given to a Consideration of the Comr 
Interests of Life Insurance, Education and Busines 
—One Entire Session Out of Four Devoted to — 

a Discussion of Educating the Women, or 
“Fireside Campaigning.” .— 


With the intention of discussing the particular featur 
which are common to the interests of life insurance, educa~ 
tion and business, the Association of Life Insurance. Pres 
dents began the first session of its Eighth Annual Meeting o 
the morning of Dec. 10 at the Hotel Astor, New York City, 
These three great features of American economics _were 
viewed from many angles by speakers eminent in their r 
spective spheres of activity. The addresses delivered were 
not only enlightening, but, in view of the prominence of the 
participants, may in several instances be regarded as distinctly 
authoritative. : 7 

The morning session was opened by Robert. Lynn Cox 
counsel and general manager of the association, who, after a 
few remarks, introduced President Jesse R. Clark, of the 
Union Central, as chairman of the meeting. Mr. Clark ot 
briefly on the objects of the association over which he w iS 
presiding, and in the course of his remarks claimed that with 
enlightened public opinion there was no room in. the business 
for an ignorant solicitor. The speaker did not hesitate ace 
that much had been accomplished in educating the agent by 
the National Association of, Life Underwriters, and referred 
to its present campaign of education and conservation 3 
step decidedly in advance of the times, He told, ho , 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents had endeavored te 
co-operate with all branches of the business, whether organ- 
ized or not, and spoke of its work in encouraging the intro 
duction of life insurance in, the curriculum of schools and 
colleges. . 2 & 

Hon. A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the board of direc- 
tors, Chase National Bank, New York City, was the n xt 
speaker, and his subject was “Relation of Life insu 
the Credit Fabric of Business.” P| 

Mr. Hepburn’s address is of such importance to the solici 
and carries such a wealth of field ammunition, that no attemp! 
is made to summarize it here, and it is given in its entirety 
elsewhere in this number. a 

Response of Educational Institutions. | 

John H. Finley, LL.D., commissioner of education for t 
State of New York, delivered a remarkably interesting ad 
dress on the subject of “Response of Our Educational Institu 
tions to Present-day Business Needs.” Professor Fin 
address was wonderfully comprehensive and erudite. He 
cussed “the business in life and the business of life,” 
former having to do primarily with securing a livelihood, 
latter with developing and perfecting an individuality. 
object, so he stated, was to intimate under what con 
education should respond to business in life needs. In sam 
ming up, Professor Finley said: , 

First, of all, it must respond; and it must respond fo 
the reason that the people as a whole should have % 
fullest advantage in productivity of the knowledge 
skill which has been developed in any part of this ¢ 


life. 
Second, that response should, must conserve and 
ulate that most precious factor of all human energy: 
itiative and responsibility with fluidity or mobility. 
Third, there should be persuasive guidance of c¢ 
petent advisers as to capacity, and prophets of opport 
instead of coercive predestination by State or of 4 
or social status. 
Fourth, there must be co-operation within a com 
to attain voluntarily the fruits of an imposed effici 
Fifth. But at the bottom of all there must be th 

















































se disciplines by which come reverence, respect for the 
common will, accuracy, promptness and dynamic honesty, 
nd without which there can be no response to business 
eed, whatever the special training may be. 

Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, and chair- 
of the Central Bureau Medico-Actuar:al Mortality In- 
gation, in an address on ‘‘Can Life Insurance Experience 
Applied to Lengthen Life?” concluded the morning ses- 
Mr. Hunter took an affirmative stand in answering this 
y, but claimed that great difficulty arose in putting such 
mation before the public in a form which could be readily 
stood. He explained that 43 of the leading life insur- 


1909, to prepare their respective «xperiences on many dif- 
ferent classes of. insured. The investigation was put in the 
aands of the Acturial Society of America and the Association 
of Life Insurance Medical Directors. Records with regard to 
Ss lives, covering a period of 25 years, were supplied. 
ik the central bureau about three and a half years of con- 
lous labor to produce the results, using the most up-to-date 
inery in the way of electric sorters and tabulators. The 
bject of the investigation was to determine, from past ex- 
ence, the types of lives among which the companies had a 
ner mortality than the average. 

he relative mortality was determined in 97 different occu- 
ions. The speaker discussed the statistics of only a few 
ese occupations, namely, railroading, the mining industry 
the liquor business. The extra mortality on men who 
nitted that they had taken alcohol occasionally to excess 


e past, but whose habits were considered satisfactory 
en they were insured, was 50 per cent. 


y 

Effect of Alcohol. 
“In speaking of the effects of alcohol Mr. Hunter said: 
’ If the Government of Russia carry out their present in- 
tention to abolish permanently all forms of alcoholic bev- 
" erages, the saving in human life will be enormous. It is 
not too much to say that the loss of 500,000 men as the 
‘result of the present warfare could be made good in less 
than ten years through complete abstinence from alcoholic 
beverages by al! the inhabitants of Russia. In the New 
York Times of Noy. 19 a former member of the Duma, 
‘aman who has worked for prohibition in Russia for many 
years, Michael Demitrovitch Tehelisheff, states that al- 
teady the results of the abstinence from vodka are seen 
in the peasants; “they are beginning to look like a dif- 
ferent race.” He states that in the factories the effi- 
‘ciency of the worker has greatly increased, that women 
and children who suffered from violence of the husband 
| and father through his addiction to vodka “suddenly 
ound themselves in an undreamed-of paradise. There 
were no blows, no insults, and no rough treatment. There 
wa bread on the table, milk for the babies, and a fire 
‘in the kitchen.” 
He also enumerated results which were secured with re- 
to syphilis, pleurisy and tuberculosis. In speaking of the 
ce of overweight on mortality, he said: 








Influence of Overweight. 

There is no doubt that marked overweight has a ma- 
jal effect in decreasing length of life, esnecially at the 
iddle and older ages. For example, among men 40 
unds above the average weight the lifetime of those 
entered the companies at age 45 was about four 
s less than that of men of normal weigit. The public 
ould understand that marked overweight is a. serious 
dicap to length of life, and that the adage, “Laugh and 
ow fat,” is not good advice for the man or woman who 
lined to be heavy. Diabetes, Bright’s disease, heart 
se and apoplexy cause a large propurtion of the 
hs among the overweights. While the overeater is 
such a-bad social influence as the excessive drinker, 
¢ former is also shortening his life by lack of- modera- 





Rudolph Hering, sanitary and water engineer of New York, 
opened the afternoon session with an address on “The Rela- 
tion of Sanitary Engineering Works to Public Health.” He 
discussed water supplies, air supplies, street cleaning, river 
cleaning, refuse removal and sewage removal. 

“Live a Little Longer—the Rochester Plan” was the sub- 
ject of an address by Miss M. E. Bingeman, secretary of 
“Live a Little Longer” general committee, of Rochester, N. 
Y. A brief outline of the Rochester nlan as given by Miss 
Bingeman is as follows: 


The Board of Education engaged two teachers, one a 
doctor and one a nurse, to. give lessons hearing directly 
on health and life conservation; for example, what dis- 
eases are preventable; how to help to keep them from the 


home, and also by community effort, from the com- 
munity ; how the body can be made more resistant to dis- 
ease; how to nurse scientifically wien home nursing is 


necessary ; how to observe, record and report symptoms; 
what to do in emergencies arising in the absence of doc- 
tor or nurse, and when to do nothing until the doctor 
arrives; what is proper food for sick and well, and how it 
should be prepared; how to care for children, keeping 
them, as nearly as possible, in perfect health, and teach- 
ing them, as they grow older, that they have a better ‘op- 
portunity to keep their health than has the best physician 
or surgeon in the world to give it back to them once it is 
gone. 
“Live a Little Longer’? Movement. 


The classes—to membership in which women 18 years 
old and over are eligible—are taught in the public schools 
outside of school hours, that is, between 4 and 5 in the 
afiernoon, Evening courses are also to be begun. By 
giving these health courses in one school after another 
—or in one group of schools after another, they will 
eventually be within walking distance of every woman in 
the city; when it will be time to give them again in the 
schools which had them first. This is to keep on contin- 
uously. The course, as now given, consists of 12 les- 
sons, two a week for six weeks; and can easily be re- 
peated five times a year in succession, with as many run- 
ning concurrently as is deemed advisable. To keep the 
classes down to between 20 and 50 is desirable, as in that 
way pupils are certain to receive greater benefit. This can 
be done by making the round of the schools with suff- 
cient frequency. 

The lessons are accompanied by illustrations or demon- 
strations, as the case requires. There is the manikin of 
the body for physiology; a baby or big doll when the care 
of the infant is under discussion; a patient and bandages 
for first aid lessons; a bed—with bedding and patient— 
for the lesson in taking care of a bed-ridden patient—how 
to make the bed with the patient in it, giving bed-baths, 
etc. 


While the advantages accruing in the conservation of life 
were apparent, public interest was not aroused in Rochester 
until the Life Underwriters’ Association indorsed the plan, 
and immediately with the consent of their companies informed 
their policyholders about the health classes. The specific ad- 
vantages which would accrue to life insurance men interested 
in the Rochester plan are the probable increase of amount 
in insurance written, by decreasing the percentage of risks 
refused. Also the elimination of much sickness, which is 
such a prolific cause of applications for loans, which nat- 
urally result in many cases of lapsed policies. Miss Binge- 
mar’s arguments were received with much interest and close 
attention. 


Life Insurance for Women. 


Chairman Clark then introduced Herbert C. Cox, president 
of the Canada Life Assurance Co., Toronto, Ont., who dis- 
cussed “The Increasing Need of Life Insurance for Women” 
Mr. Cox traced the mortality experience with women down 
to 1661, where the combined experience table of mortality 
seemed to demonstrate that the greatest reliance could be 
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placed upon a table which was based_on male lives exclusively, 
as it was shown that the mortality among insured females 

; higher than among insured males. Recent investigation 
Na ae Actuarial Society of America proves this to be true, 
although it is apparent that there is great longevity of women 
in general. This is due to the fact that a large proportion 
cof insured women are self-proposed applicants, and if the 
same procedure were adopted with regard to men, mortality 
expcrience would probably be relatively similar. Mr, Cox 
called attention to the fact that probably less than 7 per cent. 
of insurance risks are upon the lives of women. “It would 
seem,” said he, 


Greetings from Other Organizations. 


that the life insurance companies have a duty in respect 
of these women who are sharing in the erection of our 
business and social structure, that our institutions should 
approach the obligation in the light of its broader relation 
to the community at large, and that, looking to its ade- 
quate djscharge and the satisfying of the increasing insur- 
ance need of our women, we should set in motion what- 
ever of machinery we may have or may be able to devise, 
having always in mind that it is also laid upon them by 
their relation to the State to make, even at the cost of 
some individual discomfort, ample or possible provision 
for the perpetuation of their earning capacity in its appli- 

cation to o'hers. “3 

At the request of Chairman Clark, E. W. Randall, president 
of the Minnesota Mutual Life, as well as president of the 
American Life Convention, conveyed the greetings of the 
American Life Convention, and expressed an appreciation of 
the common purpose and interests of the two organizations. 
He voiced the hope that there might be earnest co-operation 
in all of the many lines of efforts for the protection and up- 
building of Life Insurance. 

The Canada Life Officers’ Association was represented by 
T. B. Macauley, managing director of the Sun Life Assur- 
ance Company of Canada. In the course of his remarks, the 
speaker emphasized the fact that Canada is governed by a 
constitution which is called “The British North America Act, 
which decides the taxation powers of the provinces, and the 
Federal Government. Under the act the provinces may im- 
pose direct taxes, but cannot impose indirect taxes. Mr. 
Macaulay stated that if it could be shown that the tax on 
Life Insurance premiums is an indirect tax, and that it is not 
born by the companies, but by the policy-holders, that there 
was good possibility of proving that the tax was illegal. 


Address of Hugh M. Willet. 


Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, spoke briefly but pertinently of the plans 
and purposes of the organization which he represented. He 
said in part, 

We have largely gotten rid of such things as rebating 
and twisting, and our association, in co-operation with 
yours, is entitled to much of the credit for the improve- 
ments in field conditions which we have all noticed during 
the past few years. We are working hand in hand with 
you, along an educational program. We have in more 
than 50 of the schools and colleges, life insurance courses, 
and these are becoming more thorough each year. One 
thing that has hampered us in the past has been the want 
of a real text book which covers the whole field thor- 
oughly, and unter the auspices of the National Associa- 
tion there is being prepared now a text-book which will 
soon be ready, which in the breadth of its scope and in the 
character of its treatment I believe will surpass anything 
that we have yet had. We hope to have that ready for 
the schools with the beginning of the next fall. 

Within the last year or two, the National Association 
has taken up this work of taxation. The burden hereto- 
fore has been borne by the companies and they have borne 
it well, but it seemed to us that there was an opportunity 

r the Na‘ional Association to help in this work. And 
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so, in addition to our Committee on Law and Leg slatii 
which co-operates with the Presidents’ Association and 
co-operated so well for many years, we hay2 appointe 
Special Committee on Taxation, and that committee 
helped your association in d2feating two measures of Na 
tional import. I refer to the removal of the taxes which 
were intended to be included in the Tariff Bill about a a 
year ago, and then more recently the leaving out of the 
proposed stamp tax on life insurance policies. This re § 
ciation is not disposed to take to itself any credit whatever 
for these victeries, beyond the fact that it co-operated with 
the Presidents’ Association and with the companies, and 
that altogether, with a united front, they were able to 
convince Congress of the unwisdom of that tax. tT 
In conclusion, Mr. Willet called attention to the coming con 
vention of the National Association, which will be held in Sa 
Francisco on August 10, 11 and 12. He extended a cordig 
invitation to the Life Insurance fraternity in general, and su 
gested that companies which proposed to have agents’ 7. 
ventions next year arrange to have those conventions held i 
San Francisco just before, or just after the National Asso 
ciation convention. q 
Officers Elected, a . 


An executive session was held for the purpose of electin 
officers and the transaction of routine business. Officers wet 
elected for the coming year as follows: Robert Lynn Co 
general counsel and manager ; Alfred Hurrell, attorney 
John J. Brinkerhoff, actuary. 

The third session of the meeting was held on the mo 
the 11th inst., at 10.30 A. M. After a few preliminary 
marks relative to the Stamp Tax and its effect upon cert 
cates of authority issued by the various State departments 
agents, brokers and companies, Robert Lynn Cox announce 
that William H. Osborn, Commissioner of Internal Reven 
at Washington, D. C., in response to a telegram fr 
Insurance Commissioner, was preparing a ruling whiais wi 
hold that State certificates to insurance companies and | 
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required by Stgte law before insurance can be writt 
licenses and not taxable. 
Influence of Competitive Concessions. 

Vice-President John B. Lunger, Equitable Life Ass 
Society, delivered the first formal paper of the session, 
subject being “The Influence of Competitive Concessions 
Legislation.’ The first part of his paper pointed out 
growth of the bus'ness during its years of expansion 
1880 to 1905, as well as the preceding period, which he ref 
to as years of development. He traced the influence o 
petitive concessions made between 1880 and 1905 on cert 
the laws of 1906. He spoke of section 87, which limi 
contingency reserve or surplus of the companies to a pe 
age of the net value of their contracts, which in a~ 
companies which net values in excess of $75,000,000, if 
cent. thereof. In discussing this matter, he advocate 
entire repeal of the section, but if this could not be don 
suggested that the section be made much more elastic. | 

The speaker then discussed section 83 which requ 


sub-standard lives. 
The speaker had considerable to say with regard to s' 
&8, which defines the surrender value of lapsed and for 
policies, and that part of section 101 which relates to” 
loans. He said in part, -- 
Herein is the defect in the law. It should define 
render charge adjusted to the kind and age of the po 
and then provide that no company shall guarantee 
policies, or pay in’practice, a larger cash value th 
reserve, less such surrender charge. If a sur 
charge should be imposed in all cases when cash is 1 
the amount of such charge could be used to replac 
retiring policyholder without casting the burden o: 
on the persistent policyholders. If need be, it could 
used as a compensation for a decline in values, unex 
edly high mortality or other contingencies. 


’ 
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Undoubtedly cash values are a great help in times of 
emergency. We must never forget that sometimes it is 
| of more importance to protect the insured and his family 
while the insured is living than it is to protect nis family 
alone after he is dead. But no policyholder should be 
permitted to retire and withdraw his entire equity in re- 
serves, thereby transferring his share of any depreciation 
or other unfavorable contingency to those who remain. 
To my way of thinking, the defects of the present 
situation are fundamental. Our cash values and loan 
_ yalues need to be brought down to the level that will not 
be an inducement to the easy forfeiture of the insurance, 
but which will tend rather to permanence in the carrying 
of the policy. I am aware that there is a body of opinion 
‘which believes that three or six months’ notice of inten- 
tion to borrow or to demand the cash value is a sufficient 
corrective. Believing as I do that the defects are funda- 
mental, I cannot help feeling that a three or six months’ 
notice is but a superficial remedy. Faults which are basic 
and have within them the possibilities of becoming a 
menace cannot be cured by postponement. 


————— 


—— 


{ Educating Force of Insurance Department. 


‘Hon. J. S. Darst, president, National Convention of Insur- 
‘nce Commissioners, discussed “The Insurance Department as 
n Educating Force.” He claimed that the Insurance Com- 
nissioner, merely by the performance of his whole duty to 
‘is constituents, renders the greatest service to the legitimate 
asurance companies. “The Insurance Department,” said he, 
‘cannot play favorites; all companies are entitled to equal 
onsideration, but it should be in a position to recommend 
te financial condition and methods of doing business of every 
‘censed company. When a general inquiry is received as to 
licensed company, the answer, ‘Tt is licensed to do business 
1 this State,’ should be sufficient to cure all doubts.” 

| aon, Frank Hasbrouck, Superintendent of Insurance, Al- 
jany, N. Y., then delivered a paper on “Some Observations on 
upervis on.” \lr. Hasbrouck’s remarks were most interest- 
ig. Certain paragraphs which stood out prominently in the 
ddress follow: 

In the first place, let me say that I conceive Insurance 
Departments were established with the primary objects 
of protecting the public from irresponsible and insolvent 
companies and to keep licensed companies in a healthy 
financial condition, and to insure their honest administra- 
tion—hence, taws establishing the standards limiting in- 
vestments to classes of securities of the soundest type, 
restricting expenses, governing administrative practices, 
and so on. I speak of these merely to emphasize the 
_ point that the financial integrity and repute of the com- 
panies doing business in a State must be the pivot around 
which all supervision gravitates. The sphere of depart- 
mental influence has properly widened and undoubtedly 
will continue to do so, but when any of its activities are 
not governed in the last analysis by their relation to the 
fundamental reason for the department’s existence it is 
in danger of weakening its power as an arm of the Gov- 
ernment. 














Testing Legislation. 


I feel that the test of the desirability of every new 
proposal for additional legislation on the subject of in- 
surance is—Wiil it strengthen the companies affected; 
will it make the service they render their policyholders 
more efficient? If it does not measure up to either of 
‘these qualifications the department should discourage it. 
General Counsel William H. Davis, Pacific Mutual Life 
isurance Co., was the next speaker, and his remark that 
ie document which he placed before him on the speaker’s 
*sk was not as formidable as it looked, was apparently a 
*urce of much relief to his audience. His subject was “In 
+ Prevention of Verdict Before Trial in Life Insurance 
ases.” He developed his theme by stating, as a premise, 
at insurance cases are generally prejudged or decided, either 
'y court or jury, before trial. This, he claimed, was because 
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of the prejudices existing in the minds of the general public 
against corporations. He declared that the pulpit, the press 
and the public platform had dealt with corporations as unholy 
creatures of unrighteous laws. Continuing, he said: % 
To these people I say, and I say it in all seriousness, 
that no business in existence is, as a rule, as well and 
honestly conducted and managed, so thoroughly super- 
vised and checked, and so well safeguarded against busi- 
ness depressions and unusual events, which shake the 
strongest institutions in other lines of business, as insur- 
ance which is operated solely through the creatures of 
law called corporations. , 


Campaign of Education Suggested. 

Mr. Davis unconsciously, perhaps, uttered a strong argu- 
ment in support of the proposed campaign of the Education 
and Conservation movement of the National Association, as 
the following paragraphs bear witness: 

Still, no one nowadays will say that corporations should 
cease to exist and that all business hereafter should be 
conducted by individuals and co-partnerships. There is 
more tolerance than there used to be; there should be 
more; people should know that the corporation is indis- 
pensible to our very commercial existence. The only 
really effective remedy is EDUCATION. The only way 
that this result can ever be attained, even approximately, 
is through educational influences. I don’t want to be 
understood as advocating or as saying that insurance com- 
panies should take on themselves the onus of educating 
the world that corporations are a blessing, even if dis- 
guised, but I do assert that it is the duty of insurance 
companies to institute systematic and persistent efforts to 
enlighten all with whom they come into business contact 
on all subjects pertaining to the insurance business. 

We should all use every effort to see that instruction in 
the elementary insurance principles is introduced into our 
common schools and colleges and made compulsory. The 
development of the business of insurance, its importance 
not only to the individual but to the community, demands 
that this be done, not only from the standpoint of life 
insurance, but from the standpoint of all classes of insur- 
ance A former commissioner of insurance is, I am in- 
formed, engaged in the preparation of a text-book on 
insurance for use in the common schools, and I have no 
doubt that an entering wedge is alone required to accom- 
plish the introduction of the subject as one necessary for 
the proper training of children. Of course, some of the 
colleges have established elaborate courses on insurance. 
As far as it goes this is valuable, but it is trifling in com- 
parison to the great benefit which will be derived from 
proper compulsory fundamental training. 

Fireside Campaigning. 

The last session of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of “Fireside Campaigning.” Chairman Clark in introducing 
the subject stated that while the agent transacts his business 
with the insured, ‘h re should be some method of impressing 
upon mothers and wives the value of life insurance; of get- 
ting a little closer to the family circle. The first speaker on 
the subject was Vice-President R. W. Stevens of the Illinois 
Life Insurance Co. It was the opinion of Mr. Stevens that 
fireside campaigning furnished a solution to the problem of 
how best to conserve the business. He mentioned the case of 
the farmer, where the fireside would be the place of natural 
selection for insurance canvass, and of prospects employed 
in offices or plants where they do not feel at liberty to use 
a part of the business day for the discussion of their per- 
sonal affairs.. The speaker took a unique view of fireside cam- 
paigning by questioning the advisability of initiating the in- 
surance campaign at the fireside in many cases, but spoke 
strongly in favor of the fireside campaign after the insurance 
had been placed. 

Vice-President and General Manager William C. Johnson 
of the Columbian National Life Insurance Co. presented his 
views upon the subject. He believed that the object of the 
subject under discussion could best be accomplished by in- 
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direction and claimed that when one household sees and 
knows the value of a steady income as the result of a contract 
made by the deceased breadwinner with an insurance com- 
pany other families would naturally hear of the circum- 
stanccs and take an increasing interest in the question of what 
insurance protection is carried for them. 


Insuring a Man’s Intentions. 


Mr, Johnson laid particular stress upon insuring not only a 
man’s life, but a man’s intention, and said in this connection: 

Often after the death of the holder of an income policy 
the lawyer or other adviser of the widow suggests that 
she seek to procure the commuted value of the policy in 
lier of the income, and invest this sum herself. Unless 
the policy originally issued provided for a commuted value 
(as some of the older contracts did), it seems to me that 
for a company to pay a commuted value and so defeat the 
intention of the man who meant to leave an income is es- 
sentially immoral. I go further and suggest that when 
men depend upon us to provide incomes for a tern of 
years or for life to their beneficiaries we should see to it 
thal the policies are drawn so as to effectuate their pur- 
poses so far as is humanly possible. This can be done, 
though I am familiar with only two of the American 
companies which draw their regular income policies so 
as to render the income inalienable and similar to that 
receivable from a trust fund—yet the legal principles 
which permit it are clear. When the proceeds of a policy 
are payable absolutely to a beneficiary, the benefit vests 
in her the moment the insured dies. Obviously, if the 
policy is payable in one sum the company would have no 
right to dictate what she should do, or not do, with the 
money when it pays it over to her. The same is true if 
the policy is payable in instalments, if they are payable to 
her or her executors, administrators or assigns. Whether 
the benefit is payable in one sum or in instalments, if it 
is hers absolutely it vests in her at death, and her con- 
trol of it is not legally subject to restraint. 

There is, however, a well-established principle of the 
law regulating trusts which permits restraint to be placed | 
upon the holder of a life estate. If, for instance, a man 
leaves to his widow a life estate in his home, the prop- 
erty to pass to his eldest son on the widow’s death, then 
she can be restrained in the handling of the estate and 
may be denied, for instance, the right of tearing down, 
altering or rebuilding the house. This is because she is 
not an absolute owner, but merely has the enjoyment of 
the property during her lifetime. 


Preventing Commutation of Income, 


Applying this principle to income policies, in which 20 
instalments certain are usually guaranteed whether the 
beneficiary lives to receive them all or not, the contract 
can readily be drawn so as to leave the beneficiary in the 
position of the holder of a life estate and so render ef- 
fective a further agreement in the policy preventing the 
beneficiary from commuting or even alienating the income. 
This is rendered possible by merely providing that the 20 
instalments certain are to be payable to the beneficiary if 
living, while if she dies before receiving all of them the 
remainder are to be payable, not to her estate, but to a 
third party—say, the estate of the insured. This leaves 
the beneficiary owning a life estate only, and justifies such 
an agreement between the insured and the company as 
will insure his intention as to the receipt by the bene- 
ficiary of an income, and prevent her disposing of it. I 
quote such an agreement as is now in use by the two 
companies previously referred to: 

“It is specifically agreed between the parties hereto, for 
themselves and their legal representatives that the Bene- 
ficiary under this policy shall not at any time (without 
the written consent of the Insured in form satisfactory 
to the Company and filed with and accepted by it during 
the lifetime of the Insured) have the righi to demand or 
receive in lieu of the instalments hereunder payable the 
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commuted value of the same, nor to borrow from th 
Company on the security thereof, nor in anywise to z 
ticipate or alienate the benefits payable hereunder. 
person or persons, in accepting or acquiring any rights 
hereunder, shall be deemed thereby to expressly ratif 
this agreement and this policy in all its parts.” = 
It seems to me that when we send out our agents to 
induce men unfamiliar with the details of the business) | 
to purchase income policies and depend upon our com-— 
panies to pay incomes to their beneficiaries after they are 
dead, it is our duty to so draw our contracts that we 
may insure, not merely their lives, but their purposes. 1S | 
the fulfillment of our income policies is going to be of 
marked service in educating the public to the true value © 
of life insurance, we should draw them so that they will 
in truth fulfill the purpose for which they were pur- 
chased. As it stands now, under the majority of income — 
policies, there is nothing in the contract to prevent the 
company from paying a commuted value if its managers — 
see fit to so honor a request from the beneficiary in the 
future, nor to prevent the beneficiary from divesting her- 
self of the income after the purchaser’s death, by assign- | 
ment or deed of sale. i 


¥ 


Are Women to Be Held Responsible? | 


Edward D, Duffield, fourth vice-president and general 
solicitor Prudential Insurance Company, followed Mr. John- 
son. It was his opinion that under-insurance is largely due 
to the fact that the insured is ignorant of .the fact that he 
is under-insuréd; and that this is due, to a large extent, to 
the fact that those who are depending upon him are abso- 
Jutely ignorant of the circumstances. Ls 

Second Vice-President George H. Gastagt of the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, believed that from his par- 
ticular viewpoint* there was’no noticeable indifference t4 
position on the part of the wife or mother; that the s 
tion is precisely the reverse. 

Crawford H. Ellis, President of he Pen Améveam Life 
Insurance Company, in the course of his remarks, said: — 

In the Life Underwriters Association of Louisiana, of © 
which I had the pleasure of being president last year, we 
formerly had discussions as to the. best means of writing 
life insurance, and we had our meetings monthly, ote 



























nearly every meeting some one agent, a member of th 
association, would bring up the question of fireside ca 
paigning and gave some concrete illustration of where i 
had served him in the completion of contracts. I was 
very much interested in what Mr. Stevens had to say 
about the conservation of life insurance through firesi de 
campaigning, and there are many ways in which that cam 
be done. ; 
Among others who parncneae in the discussion were Fre« 
W. Potter, manager of the Association of Illinois Life Insur 
ance Companies; Third Vice-President Edward Gray, 0 
Prudential; Secretary Charles H. Washburn, Farmers’ 
Traders’ National Life Insurance Company; J. F. W: 
manager Imperial Life Insurance Company, Toronto; 
rence Priddy, representing the New York Life; Robert 
Cox, general counsel and manager Association of Tims 
sutance Presidents; and Sylvester C. Dunham, presi 
Travelers Insurance Company. 


The Press as an Educating Medium. — 


Mr. Weston believed that the fireside could be reached | 
through the public press, and spoke of a series of h 
interest stories which appeared in the Saturday Evening 
Collier’s Weekly, and the Ladies’ Home Journal. H 
much interested in the publicity campaign in the Cha 
Association of Life Underwriters, but it did not seem 
him just what was behind the publicity being secured in | 
tanooga. Lawrence Priddy, however, informed those p 
that this was the work of the Chattanooga associatio 
also referred to the campaign of institutional adveri 
under the direction of the Committee on Education and 
servation of the National Association. } 
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JOINT CONFERENCE OF EXECUTIVE COUNCIL OF 
_ THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION, COMMITTEE ON 
“COMMIT AND CONSERVATION AND 
COMMITTEE ON CONVENTION AR- 
RANGEMENTS. 


i... Institutional Advertising Campaign About to 
| Be Launched—Attractive Itineraries Planned for 

| the San Francisco Convention, with Several 

Vee Options Both Going and Returning. 





_ A joint conference of the Executive Council of the National 
‘Association, the Education and Conservation Committee and 
‘the Transportation and Convention Arrangements Committee 
(was held on December 12 at the Hotel Astor, New York City. 
This meeting was found necessary in order to decide im- 
portant questions relative to transportation arrangements for 
the San Francisco convention, and to discuss the status of the 
institutional advertising campaign, and the various other 
matters in the hands of the Committee on Education and 
Conservation. 

Chairman Warren M. Horner, of the Committee on Educa- 
tion and Conservation, presented the following report, which 
was adopted. 

The Education and Conservation Committee have to 
| report, at this time, that the development of those meas- 
| ures embraced in the resolution adopted at Memphis in 
| 1912 has reached such stage of advancement as to re- 

quire the attention of some one to take care of the 
detail and the development of a permanent bureau. 


That the funds pledged for the use of the committee, 
_ together with assurances of further financial support, 
_ Warrant the National Association in establishing a bureau 
| in charge of a secretary, for the purpose of expediting 
and systematizing the work. 
That the secretary be under the direction of the Edu- 
cation and Conservation Committee. That his duties be 
as follows: 





is 





Duties of the Secretary. 


(1) That his duties be to superintend advertising, 
the preparation of copy, and publishing and distribution 
‘thereof. 

(2) Conduct a comprehensive campaign of publicity 
direct, and by the dissemination of publicity items to the 
various associations. In this connection it is recom- 
mended that a clearing house of current information be 
established for the distribution, in a weekly bulletin, of 
_ items and material of advantage and interest to local 
associations, or in the case of unusual items, for im- 
mediate distribution to the local associations. 

(3) Introduce courses and lectures in institutions of 
learning, public and private, wherever possible. Secur- 
ing, in co- operation with Dr. Huebner, the widest pos- 
sible circulation and use of the text book, one of the 
important accomplishments of the committee. 

(4) To obtain lectures for and introduce lectures in 
publ.c organizations and clubs. : 

(5) To procure the writing of human interest stories 
and articles for the public on life insurance. 

(6) To prepare and give lectures or addresses be- 
» fore associations and public bodies. 

(7) To collate, within the bureau, abundant material 
of information and efficiency methods of a nonpartisan 
OF noncompetitive nature, for the use of members of the 
association, covering the principals and practices of the 
business, especially with regard to field work, and for 
| use, when advisable, in the weekly bulletin. ; 

(8) That he co-operate with boards of charities and 
corrections and get the result of investigations as to the 
ae life insurance plays, or can be made to play, in pre- 
‘venting dependency and delinquency, 

(9) That he make a special study of conservation 
| measures, embraced in the institution of life insurance, 
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for the purpose of furthering the education and con- 
servation movement. 

(10) That he devise and carry out ways of securing 
funds for promoting the measures embraced in this 
bureau. 

Your committee respectfully directs attention at this 
time to the scope of the original resolution and the 
enumeration of the education and conservation measures 
in a letter to the companies in February, 1913, and urge 
the embracing of all education and conservation meas- 
ures in the education and conservation movement. 

You should be advised at this time that the National 
Association is receiving the hearty co-operation, we 
should say practically unanimous support, of field men. 
Wherever campaigns have been started and trade-mark 
used and institutional character of advertisements main- 
tained by leaving out names of agents and companies 
results have been even beyond expectations or claims of 
your committee, 

This is true in the notice given the campaigns by 
business men, and in both educational value and actual 
results. 

You are asked at this time to approve the human in- 
terest story, “The Greatest Thing in the World,” which 
appears in the prospectus of the advertising campaign. 
Also the contract for use of trade-mark, reading as 
follows: 

The Trade-Marks 


_ Minneapolis, Minn. 
Date 

In consideration of his contribution to the promotion 
fund of the Education and Conservation Committee of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, permis- 
sion is hereby granted to , of ————__—_.,, 
———_——.,, to use the design shown in the lower left 
hand corner of this certificate in his literature, stationery 
and cards, for one year from this date. It is understood 
that this design is the property of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and that the privilege here 
given ceases one year from date of this instrument, un- 
less previously withdrawn. 

, Chairman, 

Your committee asks that it be directed in the issuance 
of this trade-mark to the agents representing companies 
that contribute to the campaign, where such agents are 
not all members of some local association. 

We are opposed to issuing trade-mark to a non-member, 
but feel that where companies contribute there is an 
unusual condition existing and should be handled with 
great consideration. 

Your attention is called in this connection to the fact 
that the right to use the trade-mark can, and should be, 
a great compelling force in bringing in new members. 

Finally, we recommend for the present that Everett 
M. Ensign, corresponding secretary, be appointed acting 
secretary of the bureau. 

That he secure, with the co-operation of the committee, 
a competent clerk or assistant, and such additional office 
space as becomes necessary. 

In behalf of the committee, Warren M. Horner, chair- 
man, Edward A. Woods and Lee C. Robens concurring. 


New Association. 


Application was received from the Snohomish County Life 
Underwriters’ Association, of Everett, Wash., for affiliation 
with the national body, and the election of this association 
will be recommended at the Mid-Year Meeting of the Execu- 
tive Committee, which will probably be held in New York City 
on February 22. It was deemed advisable to arrange to hold 
the Mid-Year Meeting of the Executive Committee somewhat 
earlier than in former years, owing to the fact that the con- 
vention will be held a month earlier than usual, and due, also, 
to the long distance to be traveled. 

(Concluded on page 14.) 
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The Dorrance Case. ‘ 


It is in no spirit of exultation that we chronicl 
the facts elsewhere in this number, in connection witl 
the Dorrance case of rebating. With all sincerity w 
most emphatically declare that we wish the occurrence 
had never taken place. 

It is much to be regretted that a company whicl 
has always insisted on a high standard of field ethic 
among its representatives, and a company which has 
to a marked degree, given substantial support to th 
principles of the National Association, now finds it 
agency force impaired by reason of misplaced con 
fidence. 

However, there are no infallible rules by which | 
company may be guided in the selection of thei 
agents. Superintendents of Agencies of the variou 
companies tell us that more frequently than is sup 
posed all standard theories of appraisal of huma 
efficiency and honor fail. By all rules of the gam 
Mr. Blake and Mr. Davies passed all tests with flyin 
colors. The company congratulated itself (and 7 
attitude was entirely warranted) that it had made 
selection which would be of more than ordinary mu 
tual advantage. 

Therefore, while the company is in a position fa 
above unkind criticism, little sympathy can be @ 
pressed for Mr. Blake and Mr. Davies. If there ai 
any extenuating features in the case, the one deseri 
ing of most consideration is the fact that it is sai 
that Mr. Dorrance has, for some time past, been seel 
ing to secure a large policy at cut-rates. It is claime 
that he presented his proposition to several old an 
experienced agents in Philadelphia, who refused t 
consider negotiations when his object was disclose 
Messrs. Blake and Davies are young men, anxious 1 
build up an agency, and they yielded to the tempt 
tion. Lured by the siren song of rebate they wel 
eventually drawn into the toils of the Insurance law 
of Pennsylvania. They now stand stripped of at 
thority, discredited and dishonored. Yet, with all thi 
there might have been a faint glimmer of lenieac 
in the horizon of the Insurance Department, had tl 
climax not been reached by the most detestable £ 
subterfuges. ' 

All of this is disconcerting to the members of th 
Philadelphia Association. Nowadays such a flagrat 
case of rebating is seldom heard of, and in even smia 
cases of rebating it is often quite impossible to sect 
evidence that will convict the guilty parties. ‘Th 
Philadelphia Association and the Pennsylvania Inst 
ance Department are responsible for remarkably efie 
tive team work. The methods of a surgeon with 
cancer were necessary, and a threefold benefit results 
the impossibility of the guilty parties to repeat 1 the 
offense, a renewed vigilance on the part of the meft 
bers of the Philadelphia Association; and the salutar 
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be required with application. 
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moral influence upon the Life Insurance fraternity 
and the business world, both locally and nationally. 


H 

“Getting Even” Through the Mails. 

A campaign of publicity is always interesting, even 
if it isn’t always innocent, and life insurance agents 
probably appreciate the value of advertising as well 
vas any class of men. 

_ However, during the past few weeks a campaign 
tas been prosecuted among the leading underwriters 
of the country, including the officers of the National 
Association, officers of local associations, National 
Executive Committeemen, officers of life insurance 
rompanies, and underwriters generally, emanating 
from a Brooklyn source, which seems to deserve 
dassing mention. 

After an investigation on our part it appears that a 
certain resident of Brooklyn engaged in the banking 
business, gave an application for a policy to an agent 
who was a fellow passenger on a Transatlantic steamer 
while returning from abroad in the Fall of 1907. 

The examination followed in due course, the policy 
was issued, and a note was given for the premium. 
There was it seems some understanding regarding 
the placing of certain mortgages which the agent 
had agreed to handle, either himself, or to dis- 
ose of, providing always they were satisfactory pur- 
thases. It appears that some such transactions were 
consummated, but that other mortgage offerings by 
the banking man were refused by the agent. 

Eventually, when the note became due it was pro- 
vested for non-payment. The agent sued and recoy- 
ered his full judgment with costs. The maker of the 
ote then appealed and was beaten again; and the case 
s now before the highest court for decision. The de- 
lense of the maker of the note being that the agent 
jad failed to carry out his agreement to take all the 
| Mortgages offered by the banker. 

Meantime, life underwriters generally throughout 
he country have been receiving communications ad- 
Iressed to them by the insured, who had given his 
ote in payment of the premium, which would seem 

















I want an experienced salesman of corporation life insurance to cover an almost virgin 
field, working under my special plan of presentation of this subject. None but experienced 
| salesmen in this special line of life insurance salesmanship need apply—and references will 


The right man can, by hard work and intelligent work, make ten thousand a year under 


“COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD.” 
| . Write H. H. WARD, Manager PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
| PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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It is 


to cast reflections upon an “unworthy agent.” 
neither in the province of the National Association, 
nor of this publication, nor of the underwriters of the 
country to pass judgment in a case at law between a 


policyholder and an agent. However, in view of the 
fact that two courts have already given verdicts in 
favor of the agent, it would seem that the odds were 
with him. 

However, what the News takes occasion to point 
out at this time is the fact that neither the National 
Association nor the News can be dragged into any 
such question. It is a question of doubtful ethics 
whether the gentleman making the note is pursuing 
the proper course in endeavoring to assail the repu- 
tation of an agent, through the doubtful process of 
“getting even” by conducting a campaign of vitupera- 
tion through the mails. Certainly no responsible 
man, agent or otherwise, would consent to be 
“brought to terms” by any such methods. 





KEEP THESE DATES IN 
MIND 


AUGUST 10, 11 and 12, 
LoS 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of 


The National Association 


SAN FRANCISCO 
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An Important Message on Income Insurance. 

From the last reliable statistics we have been able to obtain 
we find that 90 per cent. of women who reach the age of 65 
are either wholly or partly dependent upon the charity or 
generosity of others, and that only 5 per cent. of the people 
of this country who reach old age are in a position of finan- 
cial independence. 

To one who is analytical even to a slight degree the reason 
for this is obvious. Moreover, the untold years of privation 
and destitution which are necessarily connected with advanced 
years without a competence, could have ben avoided. Life 
insurance, and more particularly that form of life insurance 
which provides a positive and certain monthly income during 
the life of the beneficiary, is the answer. 


Doubtless in many cases there was a life insurance policy, 
but in the majority of instances the statistics referred to 
prove that it was not on a continuous instalment basis. 


Former National President Charles W. Scovel, in a recent 
lecture at Thaw Hall, University of Pittsburgh, calls attention 
to this matter by making a strong plea for the students and 
others who attended the lecture to carry the message to exist- 
ing policyholders. This idea, to the agent, may give him a new 
viewpoint as to his own duty to tell the story to the old policy- 
holders. This course, by the way, is his very best way to ap- 
proach a prospect for enough more insurance to make the 
income on old and new insurance yield sufficient income to 
provide for the support of the family after the death of the 
insured. 

Mr. Scovel said: 

Take this message to every family man now carrying 
life insurance: Is your insurance intended for your 
family’s support? Do you want to make it sure to do 
what you intend? If so, whether you carry $1,000 or 
$100,000, you should not let a day pass without taking 
steps to have the money made payable to your family, 
not in one lump sum, but in a fixed, unlosable income. 
That means a check or checks coming regularly every 
month throughout the whole period of their need for the 
support you intend. Otherwise, it’s ten to one that the 
insurance money (like any other cash you may leave) 
will be all gone in a comparatively short time; far shorter 
than you intend it to last them. And that short time of 
easy money will make it all the harder for them to get 
along on nothing, afterward. 

I am asking each of you to take this message to those 
you come in contact with, because there are millions of 
existing policyholders who ought to be told about this 
as soon as possible. They don’t know that their present 
policies in most companies either contain some of these 
modern income provisions, or can have them added at 
any time without cost. Most of them know but little 
of what you students in this course have been learning 
as to the supreme strength and stability of the life in- 
surance system, making it the fittest custodian of funds 
that are to yield support through the utmost length of 
a life, or often through two generations. We agents are 
doing what we can to tell old policyholders of these lately 
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perfected services; but we'd starve if we took too much 
of our time away from writing new insurance. Most of 
these income provisions, as I said, are added to existing 
policies without commissions or other cost, and in 90 per 


cent. of the cases the family will receive the entire net 


earnings of the money left with the company. So I have 
no hesitation in asking you to spread this good news 
among the countless families to whom it means so much 
if acted upon. 

These modern income services fit all classes of people, 
those who can only carry the smallest amounts of life 
insurance, as well as those who can carry medium-sized 
or largest amounts. 

First. as to the smaller amounts—which means by far 
the largest number of families, and the neediest. Even 
“industrial” policies as 5 or 10 cents a week—as am- 
nounced a few days ago by one leading company, doubt- 
less to be followed by others—can now be had, payable 
in weekly instalments over three or six months. This 
will reduce the undertaker’s harvest from the too-costly 
funerals, and give the family some little time to readjust 
itself. f 

For the family that can carry one or two thousand of 
insurance—and there are millions of them doing so—the 
monthly income will bridge the years stretching from the 
father’s death to the oldest child’s first wages. These 
years are the yawning chasm for the family; they will 
either make or break the children’s whole future, and the 
mother’s heart. These are the years to which the mother’s” 
pension system in so many States is directed, and that 
great movement has proved in thousands of cases how 
small a monthly sum will eke out the mother’s efforts to 
bring up her children at home. New Jersey, for instance, 
provides $9 a month for a mother and one child; our” 
Allegheny County Board reported its average allowance 
to be $18 a month for an average family of four. That 
chasm between father’s death and child’s wages varies 
from 15 years down; the more children, the sooner the | 
oldest can help. In nearly all cases $1,000 to $1,500 of 
insurance will yield a monthly income through these crit=_ 
ical years of just such amount as the mother’s pension 
boards have shown to be enough to keep the family ee 
broken. 

The great middle class of families are carrying any-_ 
where from $3,000 up to $10,000 or $20,000 of insurance.” 
These sums permit a more extended income service, COV~ 
ering the entire life of the mother, however long; at ' 
in case of her earlier death, continuing for the childre 
to the end of 20 years after the father’s death, long 
enough to bring up and educate the youngest. On this” 
basis, $1,840 of insurance yields $10 a month; $4,600 yi 
$25, $9,200 yields $50, etc., with dividends adding 10 or 12. 
per cent, during the first 20 years. Here every premium 
dollar yields the largest income it could produce amy- 
where, to be really sure to outlast the widow’s life and 
the children’s dependent years. And if the father lives, 
on, most or all of his premium dollars will be withdraw- 
able to support his own old age. 
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The most extended income service—particularly at- 
tractive to men of larger means, or for those who wish 
to provide for the whole life of a daughter or son—is a 
_ simple matter of investment. It yields a guaranteed 
minimum of 3 per cent., increased by dividends to about 
| 4% per cent. at present interest rates and likely to be 
higher in the years ahead. The principal is kept intact, 
| always at par, and is all withdrawable whenever the in- 
' come is to end; or it may be partly drawn on any time for 
emergencies, if so directed by the insured. The monthly 
income may be made payable throughout two generations 
- —widow and children, or child and grandchildren—with 
the principal held for a succeeding generation now unborn. 
These three fundamental plans can be combined and 
| varied so as to fit the special needs of any family, and 
, with freedom of later readjustment to cover changed 
conditions, after-born children or grandchildren, etc. 

The modern income service begins wheré the old poli- 
cies left off. It begins when the family’s need begins 
and it outlasts that need. Life insurance, with its scien- 
tific calculations verified for 150 years, with its broad 
averages based for each company on widespread lives by 

( the ten thousand and on widespread assets by the ten 
. million, is the one institution of proved fitness to render 
/ the mighty service to humanity of thus lengthening the 
arm that each generation stretches out to help the one 
that follows. 


} Religious Objections to Life Insurance. 

_ Several weeks ago Dr. George H. Combs, pastor of the In- 
lependent Boulevard Christian Church, Kansas City, Mo., 
»reached a sermon to the members of the Life Underwriters’ 
Association located in that city. Dr. Combs found his text 
n Rey. 3:2, “Strengthen the Things That Remain.” 

_ “We must preach against that which hurts,” said he, “and 
lis the saloon hurts humanity we must preach against the 
jaloon. It is also our duty to speak for the things which 
ielp, and life insurance helps humanity.” 

In a synopsis of the sermon which is before us we ncte 
with much pleasure and no little interest that Dr. Combs’ dis- 
‘ourse was based on constructive thought. It was not a 
wreachment of DON’TS, a series of thunderous THOU 
SHALT NOTS. Much to the contrary, the speaker endeav- 
pred to stimulate an interest in the positive and the creative 
‘orces of life insurance for the betterment of humanity. 

Negative doctrines from the pulpit are no longer popular. 
churches now demand ministers with a PUNCH, figuratively 
peaking—and sometimes, too, the gentleman of the cloth can 
‘xercise that quality literally when circumstances justify the 
ction. We are beginning to realize that the best preparation 
or the HEREAFTER is preparation for the NOW. Serious 
onsideration is being given to the truth contained in 1 Tim- 
ithy V. 5, “If any provide for not his own, and specially for 
hose of his own house, he is worse than an infidel.” 

There are, of course, isolated cases where the spiritual view- 
yoint is such that the individual fails to take proper cog- 
tizance of his earthly relations or obligations. And the wasn- 
ub and charitable institutions complete many of these sad 
tories. 

D. C. Herrin, representing the Union Central at Portland, 
dre., is responsible for bringing to light two remarkably inter- 
sting letters which are apropos. One of the letters, Mr. 
|derrin was informed, was written by a resident of Arenco, 
dre. in response to several communications from a life-insur- 
mee agent, and the other is the agent’s reply. 

Letter No. 1 follows: 

My Dear Sir: For several months your letters ad- 
| dressed to me at Orenco, Ore., have been forwarded to- 
me here. I thought that by disregarding them you would 
finally give it up, but you certainly have a remarkable per- 

' Severance, so in order that you may not waste any more 
» valuable literature and postage on me, I write you. this 
} letter. 

I infer from your letterhead that you want me to take 
out life insurance in your company, but I have all the 
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life insurance I want or need already. How much? If 
don’t believe it could be estimated in dollars and cents. 
The benefits received already, together with those prom- 
ised for the future, amount to a sum incalculable. 

What company is it? The best in existence. No, it 
isn’t. yours; at least not the one named on your letter- 
head. The president is the Lord of the universe; the 
agent is Jesus Christ, who is such a kind and loving agent 
that he paid the premium for everyone who wishes to 
take out a policy in his company by allowing himself to 
be killed on the cross. 

What is the face of my policy? Salvation from sin 
and the greatest possible blessing and happiness here on 
earth, and the promise of a never-ending life afterwards, 
which, I venture to say, is more than your company will 
promise. And I am receiving benefits from the first part 
of this already. 

How much premium do I pay? I gave the agent my 
heart cash down, with a daily remittance of love, praise 
and service. Isn’t that about the most attractive proposi- 
tion you ever heard? Better try it for a year, and you'll 
be a life member. 

This is the agent’s reply: 

Dear Sir: [ have carefully noted the contents of your 
letter to me and desire to express my appreciation of the 
admirable manner in which you have handled the sub- 
ject. You certainly have got out of it all the argumeni 
that could be produced from that point of view, and are 
to be congratulated upon your effort; and yet, as I read 
your letter, in fancy I see the day when your spirit takes 
its flight from its earthly habitat and the good wife re- 
sumes her place beside the vacant chair, takes up the 
business cares where your work ended, finds among your 
papers a copy cf your letter to me. As she ponders o’er 
it, and realizes its value as an asset for providing the 
necessities of life, will she not, deep down in her heart, 
wish it were a policy in the Good Old Line Life? 

It is certainly a duty one owes to his Creator to give 
the best there is in him towards his Maker’s glorification; 
‘but it is also a duty he owes to the wife and children, 
who have given him the best years of their lives, to see 
that their temporal wants are supplied when he adjusts 
his wings, tunes his harp to the peace and comfort about 
him and takes his place in the celestial choir. 

To see that when he moves into that house eternal, that 
they do not move into a tenement house in a back street. 

That when he wraps his comfortable robe about him, 
that they are not out at the elbows and knees. 

That while he partakes from the table of his Master, 
that they are not suffering the pangs of hunger. 

That while he sips at the Fount of Life, that their 
water has not been turned off because the rent was due. 

That as he proudly parades the broad and beautiful 
avenues among God’s elect, that they are not slinking up 
a back alley for fear of meeting their old acquaintances. 

(Could there be joy in his heart when he looks down 
upon his wife at a washtub and his children in a sweat 
shop, while he reclines in comfort in the home of his 
Heavenly Father? 

Will the thought of his comfortable robe in Heaven 
protect his loved ones from hunger and the wintry winds 
of earth? 

After the funeral comes the doctor, the undertaker, 
the butcher, the baker and the landlord. 

Will the children come home from school and go to 
work? 

Will the mother close up the piano, tear up the rugs, 
sell off the furniture and with a child in each hand, trudge 
out into the desert of life’s never-ending struggle? ~ 

Father is dead. The provider is gone. 

My friend, before the sun goes down, apply to some 
great life insurance company, God’s instrument for pro- 
tecting the helpless, and by their great seal decree that 
your wife and children shall not be subjected to the 
humiliation of an unequal financial struggle in the dark 
days following your final leave taking. 
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Agency Supervisor Wanted 


A large, well-established and well-organized General Agency of an old New 
England Company, which now produces $2,000,000 of business per annum and has 
a splendid agency organization, has an opening for a young man to act in the above 
capacity in New York, Vermont and New Hampshire, to secure additional agents, 
work with them and train them as producers. For the right man, who is ambitious 
and desires a good future, an unusual opportunity is presented. Only men of first- 
class antecedents, habits and record need apply. Address AGENCY SUPERVISOR, 


care of Life Association News. 





(Continued from page 9.) 

Tentative arrangements were made for two special routes 
and for two special trains. The first party will assemble at 
Chicago and travel over the Soo Line and Canadian Pacific to 
Vancouver, thence South by way of Seattle and the Shasta 
route to San Francisco. Return trip would be by way of Los 
Angeles; taking in the San Diego Exposition, Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, and Colorado Springs. The itinerary of the sec- 
ond party would be the itinerary of the first party, reversed. 
The third option permits of the Canadian Pacific route, or 
the Santa Fe route, either going or returning, in conjunction 
with the most direct route, via the Union Pacific and con- 
necting lines. 


The itinerary, as suggested, is most attractive and permits 
of frequent stop-overs. It is quite probable that arrangements 
will be made on an all expense basis, and both parties will be 
accompanied by an experienced traveling agent of a tourist 
agency. 

From present indications there is every reason to believe 
that the attendance at the San Francisco convention will be 
very satisfactory, and it has been suggested that members of 
local associations, who expect to attend the convention, write 
to the corresponding secretary conveying this information to- 
gether with a statement of whether or not such members will 
be accompanied by relatives or friends. In this way it will 
be possible for the officers of the National Association to 
determine in advance just how to plan the itineraries to the 
greatest advantage of all. 


FLAGRANT CASE OF REBATING NAILED iN PHILA- 
DELPHIA 


Insurance to the Extent of $700,000 Involved—Pennsyl- 
Vania’ Insurance Departmnet Revokes License of 
James M. Blake and John F. Davies and Both 
Are Expelled from the Philadelphia Association. 


Charged with rebating, James M. Blake and John Franklin 
Davies, of 704 Commonwealth building, Philadelphia, gen- 
eral agents for the Massachusetts Mutual in that city, have 
had their license revoked by the Pennsylvania State Insur- 
ance Department. A special meeting of the Philadelphia 
association was held on November 23, and after the matter 
was discussed in all its pros and cons, the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: 

REso.vep, That John M. Blake and John Franklin 
Davies be expelled from the Philadelphia Association of 
Life Underwriters, because they have made conflicting 
statements under oath concerning questions of material 
fact regarding a life insurance transaction, and have 
paid commission to an unauthorized person as shown by 
the copy of the testimony furnished by the Pennsylvania 
Insurance Department. 





The action taken by the insurance department and the 
Philadelphia association is not in the nature of a surprise. 
For several months past it has been rumored that Blake 
and Davies were involved in a case of rebating. Cases of this 
nature are very hard to prove, and it was only after the 
most strenuous efforts on the part of the members of the 
Philadelphia association that the facts of the matter were 
brought to light. 


The testimony at the hearing by the insurance department is 
summed up briefly as follows: Insurance to the extent of 
$700,000 was placed by the Campbell Soup Company, of Cam- 
den, on the life of John Thompson Dorrance, its vice-presi- 
dent. Of the total commissions accruing to Blake and 
Davies, to the amount of $10,909.11, the sum of $8,522.11 was 
paid to F. S. Groves, Jr.,.an employe of the Campbell Soup 
Company, and, it is claimed, a relative of Mr. Dorrance. It 
was shown that not only was this first year’s commission 
paid, but that it was arranged ‘to pay Groves the full 5 per 
cent. commission on renewals for nine years. Following is 
a letter from Insurance Commissioner Johnson, together with 
a copy of the report of Examiner-in-Chief William J. 
Rooney: 


: November 17, 1914. 
Messrs. Blake & Davies, 
704 Commonwealth Trust Building, 

Philadelphia, Pa. 


Gentlemen :—The act of July 12, 1913, prohibits any in- 
surance company by itself, or any other party and any — 
insurance agent, solicitor or broker, personally or by any 
other party, from offering, promising, allowing, giving 
or paying, directly or indirectly, any rebate of, or part of, 
the premium payable on the policy, or any other policy, 
or agent’s commission, as inducement to or for insur — 
ance, on any risk in the Commonwealth, and upon satis- 
factory evidence of the violation of the provisions of — 
the act by any company, agent or broker, the insurance 
commissioner is required to revoke the license of such 
offending company, agent or broker. . 


_ 


Satisfactory evidence having been secured that you have — 
wilfully violated the provisions of the act above cited, 
and that you have offered, promised and given a part of 
the commissions payable upon policies of life insurance 
to one John Thompson Dorrance, you are hereby notified 
that the certificates of authority heretofore issued to you 
as agent of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance — 
Company, State Mutual Life Insurance Company, Na-— 
tional Life Insurance Company, Northwestern Mutual 
Life Insurance Company, Union Central Life Insurance — 
Company, Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Company 
and Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company are hereby 
revoked and you cannot legally transact any further busi~ 
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ness for these companies, nor for any other company in 
Pennsylvania. 
I inclosed herewith copy of the examiner’s report upon 
which this finding is based. 
Very truly yours, 
(Signed) CHARLES JOHNSON, 
Insurance Commissioner. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 9, 1914. 
Hon. Charles Johnson, 
Insurance Commissioner, 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


Dear Sir:—In accordance with your instructions, I 


' have made an examination of the records of the Blake & 


Davies Agency, 704 Commonwealth Trust Building, 
Philadelphia, for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
any rebate had been granted in the insurance placed upon 
the life of John Thompson Dorrance by this agency, and 
beg to report as follows: 

The book of the Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance 


‘Company, so far as the same relate ‘to the policies 


issued by this company at said agency office, show that 
the premiums on policies issued by said company were 
paid by check and that the commissions on said busi- 
ness were paid and disbursed to the account of Blake 


_ & Davies. 


I have examined Messrs. Blake & Davies under oath 
in regard to this transaction and attach herewith steno- 
graphic report of the testimony thus taken. 

You will notice that at the first meeting Mr. Blake 
denied absolutely under oath that he or his partner had 
ever paid any part of their commission to any person in 


_ the world. You will also please note that at the second 


meeting Mr. Blake and his partner both admitted that 
they had paid the major portion of their commission, to 


a Mr. F. S. Groves, Jr., whose office address is 32 North 


Front street, Camden, N. J. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Groves’ office is in the 
same building in which the Joseph Campbell Company 
is located, and of which company Mr. John Thompson 
Dorrance is vice-president; and this F. S. Groves, Jr., is 
assistant secretary of the same company and has been 
such for two years. , 

This Mr. Groves has been licensed in this Common- 
wealth as agent for the Massachusetts Mutual Life 
Insurance Company; said license having been issued May 
li, 1914, and this is the only company for which Mr. 
Groves is authorized to act as agent in this Common- 
wealth. 

As formerly stated, you will notice that at the second 
meeting of Messrs. Blake & Davies both admitted that a 


_ total of $8,522.11 had been paid by them to Mr. Groves 





and an examination of their personal accounts verifies 
this statement, as their books show that on June 1, 1914, 
Mr. Davies paid Mr. Groves $3,065.73, and on September 
9, 1914, he paid Mr. Groves $3,301. Mr. Blake’s books 
show that on June 1, 1914, he paid Mr. Groves $2,155,38; 
making a total paid by both men $8,522.11, as testified to 
by them. 

A perusal of the records of these two meetings will 
show you conclusively that theirs was ample cause for 
making this investigation and I believe that you will 


| agree with me that it has been proven beyond doubt that 
' these gentlemen did not only share their commissions 
-with a man who was an unauthorized agent for most of 


the companies concerned, but they gave him the major 
portion of their commissions and agreed to pay their full 
renewal commission, viz., 5 per cent. on $300,000 worth 


of insurance for nine years, the full term of renewal 
allowed by the companies. . 
_ When we consider that Mr. Dorrance and Mr. Groves 


are both officers of the same company, have their offices 


in the same building and are related by marriage, and 
that the major portions of the commissions on the 


premiums paid on the insurance issued on the life of 


‘ 


Mr. Dorrance have been shared with Mr. Groves, and 
that the license in Pennsylvania for the Massachusetts 
Mutual Life Insurance Company was taken out by Mr. 
Groves at the time approximating the issuance of the in- 
surance issued to Mr. Dorrance, the necessary deduction 
is obvious.. 

In view of the fact of the many rebating charges which 
have been investigated by this department and in which 
it was impossible to find any evidence, may I suggest 
that in view of the conclusive proofs furnished you in 
this report that some prompt and decisive drastic action 
be taken. 

All of the above is respectfully submitted. 

(Signed) Wittiam J. Rooney, 
Examiner-in-Chief, 


SIMPLICITY IN FIELD METHODS. 


The Futility of Pompously Endeavoring to Create an 
Impression, and Some Suggestions as to Things 
to Be Avoided. 


By Walter E. Webb, Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company, Los 


Angeles, Cal. 

Too many of us are over anxious to impress our prospects 
with our selling ability, knowledge of the business, etc. We 
should bear in mind that to insure men we must induce them 
to talk, to tell of their progress, families, investments, etc., and 
thereby enable us to suggest some form and amount of insur- 
ance which will fill a need. To accomplish this is extremely 
difficult if we enter his office with an air of distinct importance, 
as he immediately becomes wary and refuses to talk, thinking 
the most trifling remark may prove an opening to business. 
Better let our intelligent answers to inquiries establish our 
responsibility and ‘wisdom in our profession than to invite 
silence by our superior air. 

The greatest men always seem the simplest in everything 
they do or say. It would be positively astonishing to some 
people to know how comparatively easy it is to reach big men 
and how hard to interview their employes. I recently called 
on the head of a corporation whose assets total several mil- 
lions. His office door was open and his assistant, without ask- 
ing my name, said, “Step into his office, there is nobody with 
him.” Another day I called on a department manager of a 
smaller institution and was taxed to the limit in devising a way 
to reach him and he was not so busy at the time as the big 
executive first mentioned. 


Big Men, 


Of course, there are exceptions when one must wait, or fill 
out cards before securing an audience with the man of large 
affairs, but I am strongly impressed with the almost total 
absence of ostentation in the case of big men and the effort 
of the rank and file to create an office atmosphere almost un- 
reasonable considering the circumstances. 

And so it is in our work. It was my good fortune at one 
time to be present at an interview between one of the largest 
writers in the country and a man at that time president of a 
large bank and very wealthy. The agent had no letter or card 
of introduction and removing his hat, slipped quietly into a 
chair remarking that he was a representative of the Blank 
Life Insurance Co. His simple, frank manner took the pros- 
pect off guard, and instead of saying “nothing doing” leaving 
no come-back, he said he was not in the market because—and 
told the agent why. He stated all the reasons and objections 
to additional insurance and gave up voluntarily invaluable in- 
formation to his listener. The agent had carefully looked up 
his man’s financial interest, family history, etc. and only 
needed to know his objections to further insurance to guide 
his presentation of the policy. I happened to be an office clerk 
at that time and a few weeks later saw the application for 
$50,000. 


Long Interviews. 


Experienced agents do not have long interviews because they 
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are unnecessary. The man who knows his business thoroughly 
learns his prospect’s needs by asking very few, but pointed 
questions, immediately suggesting the best form of contract 
and stating the reason why it fills the bill. ; 

We will do well to give considerable thought to the idea of 
simplifying our solicitation. Talk less, but say and mean more. 
We have all heard the orator, with his gestures, loud voice, 
faultless rhetoric and really expressing good thought and yet 
not impressing us as we think he should. Many times he is 
just talking for hire or to gain a reputation as an after-dinner 
speaker; in any event, he is not giving expression to his 
convictions, 

Men are told daily that they need insurance to protect their 
families against the future’s uncertainties—and yet remain un- 
insured. It is not enough to merely enter a man’s office and 
utter the words. System and World’s Work are filled with 
advertisements of office appliances, business systems, etc., 
which, we are informed, we “need” and yet one would become 
bankrupt if he were to attempt to buy all of the equipment he 
is told he “needs,” and so he includes the “need” of insurance 
with countless others equally important. Unless by our efforts 
he is made to stop and think and realize that little Jack or 
John or Mary may not be able to finish school, and that Smith 
the grocer on the corner, and Jones the clothier will stop 
coming when the family pay check is discontinued. 

The strongest argument we have is the simple statement that 
a man needs insurance to protect his family, but it must carry 
conviction and strike “home.” The prospect must be made to 
reel that it is an individual matter and not that you have told 
the same story to half a dozen men that same day. 

To be successful solicitation it must not be a solicitation at 
all, but an earnest, personal discussion. 

If you have a family yourself stop for a moment and picture 
your little girl climbing into a street car at 7 a. m. going to 
the factory or shop to earn $4 to $6 per week, and your little 
boy selling papers on a corner, or driving a wagon or feeding 
a printing press at $7 per week and wondering why he hasn’t 
a “Dad” like other boys to send him through school and let 
him have at least the intellectual weapons to fight his life’s 
battle. 

I don’t wish for one minute to advance the argument that 
one should take up life insurance from an evangelistic or 
altruistic standpoint, but we are particularly fortunate in being 
in a business where we can keep homes happy, children in 
school and bread in the larder, and at the same time earn ex- 
ceptionally large rewards for our efforts. 

Things to Avoid. 

We should avoid all superfluous talk, avoid cash, paid-up 
and extended insurance values, etc., unless some one of those 
features play a part in the specific case. 

Don’t secure an interview by subterfuge, as misrepresenta- 
tion will prejudice your case from its inception. Use the 
simple, direct method. The public is again in a receptive 
mood for the straight, hit from the shoulder salesman who 
tells what he wants, and why, without any frills, “new 
policies,’ “special contracts,” etc., as a bait, now recognized 
and condemned by the substantial business man. 

After all, life insurance is simply a means of providing a 
continuance of the family’s financial support after the bread 
winner is taken away, and a proposition demonstrating how it 
may be done at a moderate expense, is the best method of 
procedure, in the last analysis. 
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A Man’s Achievement Can Never Rise Higher Than 
Confidence. 
Every big writer I ever knew was self-confident—most o} 
them conspicuously so, Every time you acknowledge a weak 
ness, every time you admit your lack of ability or opportuni 7 | 
every time you harbor doubt, I believe you weaken your self- 
confidence and the very foundation and possibility of success, | 
You might as well expect to cross the ‘Alps by sitting down 
and declaring that the undertaking was too great, that you 
feared you could never accomplish it, that you were afraid of 
the avalanches or of getting lost, as to hope to attain any 
large measure of success while holding to doubts and fears 
as to what you can do. . 
To allow yourself to admit that you are inferior to any 
emergency is to invite defeat and help bring it about. — 
The moment a man harbors a doubt of his ability that 
moment he begins to capitulate. : 
The positive, aggressive man may have some unpleasant 
qualities, but he is the man who gets ahead to-day as he did 
yesterday, always has and always will—wN. Y. Life Bulletin, 





Has No Speculative Features. 

Of all investments or business ventures, life insurance is 
the freest from chance or speculative feature. Pay your 
premiums and your policy will be paid according to contract. 
It is the surest and safest proposition in the world. of. 
How, about other investments or undertakings? Even 
agriculture is more speculative in character. The farmer 
sows his seed, but is not sure of harvesting a crop. Neither 
is he certain as to the price that may be obtained for any crop 
that may be harvested. There is no chance or failure in life 
insurance, nor is there any question as to the amount to be 
paid at maturity. Even in the case of money loaned on 
mortgage, it may be lost, in whole or in part, by failure of 
title or by depreciation in the value of the security. Other 
business ventures, even those that are in every way legitimate, 
Probably nine out of ten mer. 

in any line of business ultimately fail. » 
Engage in some commercial pursuit, profession or other 
work, as you probably must, but first cast an anchor to wind- 
ward by securing an adequate amount of life insurance, the 
one thing that is certain—Mutual Life Insurance Co. 

















Ambition. 

You may be working hard, but are you doing the best 
which you are capable? y <2 

You are moved by a desire to increase your production, 
but have you any higher motive? Do you entertain any defi 
nite ambition for the future? BS 

Do you wish to become a general agent of the compan 
If so, make it a definite aim and strive for its attainment 
There is none but may succeed if he will. F z 

Or perhaps you have decided to remain in the ranks 


of 


fos 
field men, and that is+a very sensible decision, because a 
can find no more profitable and independent position. ; 
if you are going to remain a salesman, form some definite 
idea as to the kind and degree of successful salesman yo 
purpose to be. Z 
Are you going to be a $5,000 a year or a $10,000 a year sal 
man? What sort of house are you going to live in? — : 
kind of machine will you drive? What will you do for yout 
family? What social position will you occupy? 7 
Form definite ideas about these matters. Crystallize them 
into a definite plan and seriously aim to carry it out: K 
your goal constantly in mind. Move toward it step by step 
Are you earning a surplus? No? Then strive to incre 
your business to a point where it will yield more than ye 
need for living expenses. Save the excess:and aim at a 
ther increase until it enables you to buy a home: Go forw 
again from: that point, always remembering your ultim 
object. ; ; ¥ 
Maintain a cheerful discontent. Strive for greater a 
better results. Don’t admit of any limit to your attainment of 
capacity —Forbes Lindsay. 
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What the Local Associations Are 
Doing 


Live Association News has no paid correspondents. We 
depend entirely upon the secretaries of local associations to send 
us stories of all meetings of their respective associations. If an 

| account of the last meeting of your association does not appear 
jin this department, ask the secretary of your organization why 
he did not send us the particulars, 


Immediately after each meeting, on the same day if possible, 
secretaries of local bodies should send us a full account of the 
business transacted, including copies of all speeches, or extracts 
from the most important of them. 


Chattanooga. él 

Good fellowingship, enthusiasm and a manifestation of the 
‘Chattanooga booster spirit characterized the banquet of the 
Chattanooga association at the Hotel Patten in the evening 
of November 10, at which Hugh M. Willett, president of the 
National association, was the guest of honor. A feature of 
the evening’s program was the eloquent address of Mr. Wil- 
lett, in which he paid high tribute to Chattanooga and to the 
life underwriters’ organization. He was given an ovation. Dr. 
T. S. McCallie acted as toastmaster, and his humorous intro- 
duction of the various speakers proved a refreshing feature. 
‘The menu served was an elaborate one. Each of the speakers 
urged Mr. Willett to use his influence in bringing the national 
‘convention of life underwriters to the Lookout City in 1916. 
' Mr. Willett quoted statistics with reference to the financial 
fend of the Life Insurance and stated that if all the $20,000,000 
‘of insurance in force came in one sum it would equal the 
‘wages of the American wage-earners for a whole year. He 
said that the development of the insurance field has been rapid. 
‘He assured the iocal underwriters that he would certainly not 
‘forget the urgent request that the national convention of life 
“underwriters be brought here two years hence, and expressed 
‘himself as being of the opinion that Chattanooga could get 
inything that she wanted. He praised the publicity plan of 
the local organization, stating that the national association con- 
remplates more publicity in the future than has been done in 
the past. 

Mayor T. C. Thompson’welcomed Mr. Willett in behalf of 
the city, and in a brief manner told of the organization of the 
ocal association of life underwriters. 

Commodore Albert L. Key, vice-president of the Volunteer 
State Life Insurance Company, paid tribute to the National 
Association of Underwriters and stated that he took great 
leasure in welcoming Mr. Willett to Chattanooga. 

Paul J. Kruesi, president of the Chamber of Commerce, 
stated that Chattanooga would be well able to care for the 
tonvention in question in 1916 and said that the insurance 
nen would not soon forget her hospitality. He commended 
he local life underwriters, characterizing its membership as a 
ligh type of manhood. 

“I'm in for ‘life,’ stated C. H. Houston, who spoke for the 
manufacturers. He said that the manufacturers were inter- 
sted in insurance, 

Julius J. Cohn, editor of the underwriters’ page in THE 
NEws, said: “The Chattanooga Association of Life Under- 
vriters, by its inauguration of a campaign of education, has 
ilazed the way for the dawn of a new era in the humantarian 
jusiness of life insurance and has been responsible for a new 
‘wakening, a work which shall go down in the annals of the 
vorld’s greatest philanthropy as one of the greatest factors 
or its uplift.” 

_E.E. Brown pleaded that the local association stick together 
nd pull for success ; that it exert its influence, at Nashville 
luriug the session of the Legislature in the interest of insur- 
ce measures. : 

' W. C. Johnson said that the newspapers throughout the 
ountry were keen for the Chattanooga plan of insurance ad- 
ertising. He assured Mr. Willett that this city could take 
are of the life underwriters’ convention in 1916. 

| At the December meeting of the association, held at the 
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Hotel Patten December 4, Attorney Sam J. McAllister was 
the speaker and guest of honor. 

Mr. McAllester, in the course of his remarks, paid glowing 
tribute to the insurance men of Chattanooga, saying that their 
ethics were the highest and their calling one of the noblest 
of professions. He further said that. many people carry fire 
Imsurance on their property, but give no thought to insurance 
on the most valuable possession of man—human life. He con- 
tended that a fire may never occur, but that death is certain, 
and that the uncertainty as to when it will occur makes life 
insurance an absolute necessity and that it was every man’s 
duty to society to carry enough insurance to keep his family 
from privations and to leave a solvent estate. 

Cincinnati. 

The monthly meeting of the Cincinnati association was held 
in Business Men’s Club building, Cincinnati, Ohio, on Tuesday, 
December 8. Covers were laid for 36. Tae following new 
members were admitted: Adolph H. Jans, Pittsburgh Life & 
Trust; Merle W. Spencer, State Mutual; John H. Binder, 
State Mutual; Samuel Levy, Metropolitan. 

The speaker, Dean Rogers president of the business men’s 
club, spoke on “The Promotion of High Standards in Business 
Methods.” 

The following were nominated for officers for 1915. (The 
election is to be held on the second Tuesday in January.) 
President, S. P. Ellis, of Provident Life & Trust; vice-presi- 
dent, E. R. Ferguson, Mutual Life; secretary, J. E. Taylor, 
John Hancock Mutual; treasurer, Isaac Bloom, Penn Mutual. 

Tne association has taken steps to raise $2,500 for “The 
Education and Conservation Movement.” 

Cleveland. 

At the regular November meeting of the Cleveland associa- 
tion, Allen Burns, Secretary of the Cleveland Foundation, 
outlined the survey that is to be made of local conditions by 
the organization he represents, and paid particular attention to 
the relation of insurance to the work of reducing want and 
privation. President Hatfield suggested that the association 
put the Foundation out of business by seeing that everyone 
in Cleveland was properly insured. William G. Rose, Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Ad Club, spoke on “Enthusiasm,” and 
his remarks created much of the quality which he discussed. 

Herman Moss reported for the Publicity Committee and 
stated that nearly all companies had pledged contributions, and 
that plans were nearly completed to commence an advertising 
campaign. The association resolved to send a message of 
sympathy to J. J. Jackson, because of his recent accident, in 
which he was severely injured. The plan of meeting at 5.30 
in the afternoon and adjourning at 8 o’clock was tried out 
for the first time, and proved very acceptable. Hereafter this 
schedule will be adhered to for regular meetings. 

Warren M. Horner was the guest and speaker at a special 
meeting of the Cleveland on the 7th inst. The attendance was 
the largest in the history of the Cleveland association, and is 
evidence of the growing interest and enthusiasm in the asso- 
ciation movement. 

Mr. Horner’s address was divided into two parts, the prin- 
cipal address being on the education and conservation move- 
ment, and in closing he lead a brief discussion on business 
insurance. 

Coumbus, 

At the December meeting of the Columbus association which 
was held at the Athletic Club, the principal speaker was Royal 
S. Goldsbury, general agent of.the Northwestern Mutual at 
Pittsburgh. Mr. Goldbury addressed his audience on the sub- 
ject of “Salesmanship and Service.” The advertising campaign 
which has been conducted by the Columbus association was 
discussed and the consensus of opinion was in favor of its 
continuance. The committee on education and conservation 
was instructed to formulate a plan for financing this campaign 
in 1915, and to report at a special meeting to be called in the 
near future. A committee was also appointed to draft a res- 
olution of regret on the removal from Columbus of C. C. 
Hills, wno has recently been appointed general agent of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life at Rochester, N. Y. 
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Connecticut. 

John I. D. Bristol, general agent of the Northwestern Life, 
New York, was the principal speaker at the meeting of the 
Connecticut association held on the 27th of last month. 

Mr. Bristol gave some of his views, which, he said, are the 
result of a lifetime in the life insurance profession. He 
emphasized the fact that life insurance is the only certain pos- 
session in the inventory of a man’s estate, and cited several 
instances to prove his claim. Ebner B. Ward, of Michigan, 
during his life was credited with a fortune of $5,000,000, but 
at his death the property had so decreased in value that it 
was worth practically nothing. The same property two years 
later was worth $10,000,000. In the case of the Campbell 
estate of St. Louis the. ready cash from a life policy of 
700,000 would have kept an estate of $60,000,000 from de- 
creasing to $16,000,000. 

He also called attention, in connection with the winter cam- 
paign in life insurance circles, to the fact that the value of 
a dollar has decreased within the past few years so that 
what it could have bought five years ago now requires an 
additional 30 cents. In the same ratio the face value of life 
insurance has also decreased. He earnestly urged the elimina- 
tion of part time men. 

Oliver M. Thurman, of the Phoenix Mutual, gave an in- 
teresting account of the Cincinnati convention. The plan 
of the association for a publicity campaign met with approval 
by the members. 

Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Committee! on Educa- 
tion and Conservation of the National Association, addressed 
a meeting of the Connecticut association in the afternoon of 
the 2d inst. at the Hartford Club, Hartford. About forty 
members were present. In his address, Mr. Horner stated 
that the object of his committee was largely to educate’ the 
general public with reference to the economic value of life 
insurance, with a view to dispelling the prejudice which the 
great majority of persons have against life insurance. He 
also went into the plan of institutional advertising, which 
project has received wide publicity, and also declared that 
the platform of his committee was in favor of standardizing 
methods of work by agents. He closed with the following 
twenty-five word message to the life insurance fraternity: 
“Life insurance companies, mobilize; life insurance agents, 
mobilize; life insurance companies and life insurance agents, 
mobilize; mobilize against ignorance outside and inefficiency 
inside; mobilize, mobilize.” 


Georgia. 

Optimism was the keynote of the November meeting of the 
Georgia association, which was held on the evening of No- 
vember 17 at the Hotel Ansley, Atlanta. The attendance was 
excellent, and from the experiences recited it was evident 
that there was a general revival of business and that prac- 
tically normal conditions now prevailea. The meeting was in 
direct contrast to the August gathering, at which time it was 
the general opinion that the depression in business circles 
would seriously militate against a successful year. W. S. 
McLeod, of the Southern States Life, and A. S. Caldwell, of 
the Volunteer State Life, were elected to membership. 


Erie. 

Routine business only was transacted at the regular Novem- 
ber meeting of the Erie association. The following new mem- 
bers were admitted: J. Ray Davis, Manager of the Penn 
Mutual; Fred V. Brown, General Agent of the Penn Mutual, 
and Charles F. Sutz, of the Mutual Life. 


Grand Rapids. 

Over 30 life underwriters were present at the monthly 
meeting of the Grand Rapids association, held on the evening 
of Dec. 5 in the dining room of the Association of Com- 
merce. It was the first meetng following the annual election, 
and President J. A. Bassford and Secretary Ned Bomers 
assumed their official places. H, W. Baker, superintendent of 
the Metropolitan Life, and Superintendent A. E. De Nio, of 
the Prudential, gave interesting addresses on “The Industrial 
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Agent.” H. Wibirt Spence, treasurer of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, told what is being done in the 
big organizations, and an official from the Lansing associa- 
tion spoke of the work of the body he represented. 


Indiana. 

At the regular November meeting of the Indiana association 
considerable attention was given to the recently organized In- 
surance Federation of Indiana, and R. T. Byers and Wm. F. 
Osborn, who represent the Life Underwriters on the execu- 
tive council of the Federation, outlined the plans of the latter 
body. A special committee which has been endeavoring to 
have the ministers of Indianapolis devote a special Sunday to 
Life Insurance, made its report through Chairman Osborn, 
and it was found that a special Sunday was not feasible, 
although representatives of the Ministerial Association stated 
that they would be glad to exert their influence in favor of 
having those ministers who would be willing to do so to 
preach such a sermon at some time when it might be con- 
venient to them. 

There was a round table discussion upon “How to Secure 
New and Retain Old Business During War Times,” the lead- 
ers in the discussion being 'Mesrs Young, Pinkus, Ramsdell, 
Osborn, Hawkins, McClellan, Simmons, Brewster, Wilson and 
Bone. 

For the purpose of arousing interest.in the Indiana Insur- 
ance Federation, a special meeting of the association was held 
on the evening of November 30, at the Claypool Hotel in 
Indianapolis. W. S. Diggs, of the Ohio Federation, was the 
principal speaker. After this gentleman had put forth his 
arguments in support of the Federation, it was decided that 
the association did not deem it advisable to join in a body, but 
those of the members who care to do so are privileged to join 
as individuals. 

Jacksonville. 

Elevating the standard of the life insurance agent and 
eliminating some of the unpleasant features of the business 
were the issues before a meeting of the Jacksonville associa- 
tion, in the banquet room of the Jacksonvivlle Board of 
Trade Nov. 23. The meeting was a lengthy one and was 
well attended. At all of the meetings since the formation of 
the association, some weeks ago, there has been much interest 
in the sessions. 

Kansas City. 

The following new members were admitted to the Kansas 
City association at a meeting held on November 14: Homer 
McElhany, General Agent Security Mutual; E. L. Grant, Gen- 
eral Agent Continental Assurance Co.; R. J. England, General 
Agent Missouri State Life. 


Knoxville. 

At the November meeting of the Knoxville association a 
resolution was introduced by W. B. Henderson, which it is 
believed will result in obtaining legislative action in the State, 
requiring educational qualifications in Life Insurance of all 
new agents licensed after the passage of the act. It is be 
lieved that this will largely eliminate the employment of part 
time men as solicitors, as well as to entirely stop the practice 
in some quarters of having an employe or personal friend of 
an applicant employed as an agent as a subterfuge for rebating. 


Louisiana. 

In view of the education campaign which is being carried 
on in the Daily States of New Orleans by the Louisiana asso- 
ciation, it has been decided not to contribute to the fund 
being raised by the National Committee on Education and 
Conservation. At a meeting held on November 30 a mem 
bership card was adopted and a campaign for increase in 
membership was started. Claude D. Corey, chairman of the 
membership committee, will. circularize life men throughout 
the State, soliciting their membership at dues of $1.50, which 
is half the rate of city members. 


> > 


Louisville. ; 


Winslow Russell, Superintendent of Agencies of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, was the guest of honor and principal speaker at2 
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‘meeting of the Louisville association, held on November 30 
‘at the Hotel Henry Watterson. President W. W. Dennis was 
‘at Pass Christian, Miss., with his son who has been ill, and 
‘at the banquet Vice-President Burbank presided. 


‘Mr. Russell answered most acceptably the following query: 
- “Are conditions right in the Life Insurance field? If they are 
“not, what can we as individuals and associations do to better 
‘these conditions?” The speaker dwelt upon the necessity of 
‘securing high grade men as solicitors. He emphasized the 
‘importance of proper preparation for agency work, and de- 
‘clared that the part time man or helper should be entirely 
eliminated from the business. He mentioned the case of his 
‘own company, which had eliminated 996 men from January 1 
“to October 15. These men had been giving but a part of their 
‘time to the company, and notwithstanding the business depres- 
_sion of the present year; the volume of business produced by 
the agency force, leaving out of consideration the men elimi- 
nated, had increased over a corresponding period of the previ- 
ous year. 

Former National President Henry J. Powell told of the 
good work which had been accomplished by the local associa- 
tions and the National Association. 





H 
Los Angeles. 


iy The Los Angeles association held its November meeting 
on the 19th of last month at Christopher’s. Vice-President 
B. P. Rouse presided, and several new members were elected. 
‘A committee was appointed, consisting of Messrs. Russell, 
/Rathbun, Webb, Hoefflin and Gilligan, to meeet with a com- 
' mittee from the San Francisco association to make plans in 
connection with the 1915 convention of the National As- 
‘sociation. 

After a discussion, it was decided to ask the members of 
the Life Agents’ Association, which is a new association, to 
join the Life Underwriters’ Association in a body, with the 
lunderstanding that they could elect officers for the ensuing 
‘year. This was thought to be a practical solution to the dif- 
ficulty. In response to an appeal from the Belgian Relief 
Committee, it was unanimously resolved to donate $100 for 
that cause. 





Western Massachusetts, 


“The Life Extension Institute’ was described by Harold 
A. Ley in the evening of Nov. 20 at a meeting of the Life 
Underwriters’ Association of Western Massachusetts in 
Cooley’s Hotel, Springfield. He spoke of the connection of 
the institute with the insurance companies and its value to 
them and the policyholders, 

A, B. Franklin, Jr., presided, and he announced that the 
next meeting of the association will be held Dec. 18, when 
‘FLW. Tasney, of the Prudential, Newark, N. J., would speak. 
R. R. Aggas, H. E. Thayer and D. A. Hathaway were ac- 
cepted as new members. Mr. Ley said in part: 

“Any doctor will tell you that if he should examine 100 
men, the chances are good that he would find five men out of 
this 100 with some trouble of which they were unaware, but 
which if corrected might prolong a man’s life five years. 
Does that sound like a wild statement to you? I believe that 
‘after one year’s experience in examining policyholders we 
would find 15 instead of five, but suppose that we find only 
-one and that man carries $55,000 insurance. See what the 







‘ing to $13,750; 
$10,000, and a total of $23,750 for an investment of $300. If 
we find two men we have made $47,500. At a dinner in New 
/York a year ago given by former President Taft to Presi- 
dent Day, of the Equitable, and others I asked these men if 
they saw any flaws in my figures to stop me, and the only 
‘remark made when I had finished was by Mr. Davidson, 
when he said: ‘I guess I’ve been wasting my time.’ The 
| result of that dinner was that Haley Fiske agreed right there 
to give us a contract as soon as we were organized, and Mr. 
‘Vanderlip, of the National City, and Francis Cooley, of 
Hartford, agreed to become directors. 


We 
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“I interested Prof. Irving Fisher, of Yale, in the plan of 
the formation of the institute. All I had in mind at first 
was a purely commercial proposition, but he convinced me 
that to make a success of a company like this it is necessary 
to interest the best medical and professional minds of the 
country, with the result that we formed a company, and two- 
thirds of whatever profits we make go for public health and 
philanthropic work. With this arrangement I got the money 
together and he got a medical advisory board composed of 
100 of the most eminent medical and professional men in this. 
country and three or four from abroad. I shall mention only 
a few, such as Messrs. Chittenden, Yale; Mendel, Yale; 
Blumer, Yale; Sargent, Harvard; Edsall, Harvard; Sedg- 
wick, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, and a number 
of others. 


“Former President Taft consented to become chairman of 
the board of directors. Colonel Gorgas, who made the death 
rate per thousand in that pesthole, Panama, less than in New 
York City, agreed to serve as consultant in hygiene. These 
men do not hold stock in the company, but they believe that 
the same field for improvement exists in the North as existed 
in the tropics. 


“The service that we are selling to the insurance companies 
is entirely different from the examinations to which you 
gentlemen are accustomed. When an insurance company of- 
fers this service to a policyholder it does it when it sends 
him his premium notice. He gets the examination if he pays 
the premium. A good scheme to keep business on the books. 
It is entirely voluntary on the policyholder’s part, and if he 
decides to take it he fills out a card and mails it to the com- 
pany. 

“The company sends us the man’s name and we make all the 
necessary examinations. When this offer is made to 100,000 
men there will'be only about 5 or 10 per cent. who will avail 
themselves of the privilege, but these men want to know and 
are anxious to give us all the information that they can about 
themselves. If the person examined hasn’t anything more 
serious than some bad habits we send him some of our ‘keep 
well’ leaflets on the particular habit that needs correcting. If 
we find something serious we advise him to see his doctor, 
and we communicate direct with the doctor telling him what 
we have discovered. After that it is a matter of private ar- 
rangement between the man and his doctor.” 


Minneapolis. 


The Minneapolis association tendered a reception to new 
members recently admitted, at 6.30 p. m. on November 23, at 
the West Hotel. Fifty-one life underwriters were present. A 
special program was rendered, consisting of speeches by sev- 
eral of the members, and music by the association quartet, 
consisting of Messrs. R. W. Edwards, R. G. Butts and W. C. 
Addy. President G. J. Carlson presided and delivered greet- 
ing to the new members, to which George T. Blanford re- 
sponded. Miss Kirkwood, of the Mutual Benefit, told of her 
experiences during a trip to China and Japan. B. H. Timber- 
lake delivered a monologue and incidentally recited a couple 
of humorous poems. Lorin Hord, of the Home Life, talked 
on “Some Things I Have Learned from My Dealings with 
Men in the Matter of Life Insurance” and W. C. Addy ren- 
dered a whistling solo with piano accompaniment. Treasurer 
E. N. Patterson, as announced on the program, introduced the 
Nestors to the Neophites, the old members to the new, and 
in doing so took up their peculiarities, and also flayed some 
of the members in a joking manner. His facetious flings were 
all taken in jest and a very enjoyable meeting was experi- 
enced. 

Minnesota. 


The annual meeting of the Minnesota association was held 
in St. Paul, Minn. Covers were laid for 30. The speakers 
were James W. Foley, of Chicago, formerly of North Da- 
kota, known throughout the Northwest as the poet laureate, 
who gave readings from his works and spoke briefly on the 
association’s work in Minnesota. M. J. Dillon, who was a 
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delegate to the National Convention at Cincinnati, made a 
report of the proceedings of the meeting. E. W. Randall, 
president of the Minnesota Mutual, also president of the 
American Life Convention, made an interesting sp2ech show- 
ing that the Life Insurance Presidents’ Association, the Ameri- 
can Life Convention and the National Association, were, for 
the first time, working in harmony with each other for the 
advancement of the great business of life insurance, and also 
spoke entertainingly on the “Fireside Campaign.” The lead- 
ing feature of the meeting was the election of officers for 
the ensuing year. Two candidates were selected by a nomi- 
nating committee composed of W. Horace Locher, P. W. 
Fahey and J. J. Bullis, for the offices of president, first vee 
president and second vice-president. Charles Learned, Jr., 

the Union Central Life, received the majority of votes Me 
president and was declared elected, as was John K. Robinson, 
Penn Mutual Life, first vice-president, and B. H. Deters, 
Equitable of Iowa, second vice-president. Phillip Burgon, 
Penn Mutual Life, was nominated for treasurer, and M. J. 
Dillon, Pacific Mutual Life, for secretary. There being no 
opposing candidates for these two offices, the retiring secre- 
tary, Charles E. Learned, Jr., was instructed by unanimous 
vote to cast one vote for Messrs. Burgon and Dillon, for 
treasurer and secretary respectively, who were thereby elected 
to fill these offices for the ensuing year. 

The general agents present subscribed $450 to the Educa- 
tional and Conservation Advertising Campaign, and a com- 
mitee composed of George H. Harrison, Charles E. Learned, 
Jr., and J. E. Hunt was instructed to secure subscriptions to 
this fund from those general agents who were not present at 
the meeting. 

The by-laws were changed, whereby the monthly meeting 
is to occur at 6.30 p. m. on the second Monday of each month 
in the future. The by-laws were also changed, whereby the 
annual meetings of the association shall occur in future in 
January of each year instead of November. 

The unanimous opinion of those present was that this was 
the most interesting and enthusiastic meeting the local asso- 
ciation has ever held. 

Mississippi. 

The Mississippi association will offer two prize cups, to be 
known as “The Mississippi Association of Life Underwriters’ 
Cup,” one cup to be awarded to the college student and one 
cup to the high school student submitting the best essay on 
an assigned subject. The cups will be contested for annually, 
it being understood and agreed that any institution winning 
a cup three years in succession becomes the owner thereof. 

The subject for the 1915 contest will be “Life Insurance as 
an Evidence of Thrift.” 

Judges for the local contest shall be selected in any manner 
the authorities of the institution may elect. The three judges 
for the State contest shall be appointed by the president of 
the Mississippi Association of Life Underwriters, 

All manuscripts submitted by the students of an institution 
shall be delivered by the professor of English to the local 
judges provided for above. The manuscript of the successful 
contestant shall be promptly forwarded to A. C. Crowder, 
president, Mississippi Life Underwriters, Jackson, Miss. 

All local contests must be held in time for the essay of the 
successful contestant to reach Jackson not later than March 
1, 1915. The judges of the State contest will render a de- 
cision as soon thereafter as possible. 

Essays must not exceed 2,500 words in length, and must be 
written, preferably in typewriting, on one side only of paper 
8x10 inches, with a margin of at least 144 inches. Manu- 
scripts not easily legible will not be considered. 

The name of the writer must not appear on the essay, 
which should be accompanied by a letter giving the contest- 
ant’s name, school and home address, and sent to A. C. 
Crowder, president, Jackson, Miss. 


New Hampshire. 
A special meeting of the New Hampshire Life Underwriters 
was held on November 23, at the Underwriters’ Club in Man- 
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chester. Paul Alexander, of the Fidelity Mutual, was the prin- 
cipal speaker, and the object of his address was “The 
Underwriter of To-day.” 

Nebraska. 


was held on the 14th of that month, in Omaha. W. J. Fischer 
General Agent of the Northwestern Mutual at St. Louis, wa 
the principal speaker. He demonstrated, in a concise and 7 
teresting way, the growth of Life Insurance in the Unite 
States together with the fact that only one year’s wealth of 
this country is insured. Mr. Fischer was a charter member 
of the Nebraska association, and H. D. Neely, the only ort 
charter member present, made a few remarks. 


New York. , 

More than one hundred members of the New York associa- 
tion met at noon, on November 24, at Kalil’s Restaurant, 7 
diagnose present business conditions. Ina brief speech, Presi- 
dent Julian Myrick told that he had, at the suggestion of the 
Executive Committee, written to the offices of the various life 
insurance companies operating in New York and the leadin 
general agencies, asking whether or not their production, up 
to date, showed an increase over the corresponding period fo 
last year. He stated that on the average there was a ne 
gain of 15 per cent. for the first 10 months of the year. 
Fifteen replies indicated a gain, five replies showed that 
loss had been experienced, and there had been no reply from 
four other sources. It was evident, Mr. Myrick stated, tha 
in August and September there had been a falling off, q 
it was equally true that production during the month o 
October had gone ahead considerably. | 

Mr. Myrick introduced Col. Joseph A. Goulden, who wa 
just elected for the sixth time to represent his district i 
the House of Representatives at Washington. Col. Goulde 
spoke of conditions at Washington, and facetiously remarke 
that he wished Congress would go home for five years an 
give the country a rest. He spoke in glowing terms of 
President Woodrow Wilson and claimed that the Presidents 
record of accomplishment could scarcely be equalled, and that 
in his opinion he was the greatest President the country had 
had since Abraham Lincoln. 

Alexander Dumas, of the New. York Life, was the next 
speaker, and it was his opinion that there was considerable 
depression in business circles, but that it was only temporary. 
He urged the agents to be satisfied with smaller commie 
Mr. Dumas claimed that under the circumstances an agen 
would be perfectly justified in writing term insurance an 
that company representatives would be then in position t 
convert this business to some better plan when business re- 


vives. 
Max Reinboth, general agent of the Germania, followed 
Mr. Dumas, and took exception to the latter gentleman’s re 
marks about a term insurance. Mr. Reinboth was quite em— 
phatic, declaring that the cry about hard times was absolute 
tommyrot and that term insurance was the most expensive if 
the end, and that by selling this form of policy the agent 
educated his prospect wrong from the very beginning. “Talk 
war,” said he, “and you can’t talk life insurance.” ; 
Abner Brown, of the Mutual Benefit, declared that 
found business conditions satisfactory, and that his agency 
was 50 per cent. ahead of last year. Sydney S. Landau, 0 
the New York Life, told how he had been in the business 
but a few months, having originally been engaged in the 
real estate business. His success was such that he felt v 
much encouraged, and claimed that it was due to hard, con 















general agent of the Provident Life and Trust, maintait 
that business is what the agent makes it, and that term 
surance is like renting a house, instead of buying it. 
spoke of the tremendous impetus which would be given t 
business because of the National Reserve Banking Syste 
which had just gone into effect, and declared that the mat 
who did not take advantage of it was missing great oppo 
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I Met a Fellow the Other Day! 


He said: “Bill, Iam just out of college and have been thinking of entering 
the life insurance business. What do you think of it?” 


“Well, I didn’t use to like it—but there is a Company which has devel- 


oped a 100 per cent. agency service. 


They carefully train you through 


their EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT—then place their SALES DE- 





PARTMENT at your disposal 


and are continually serving you in a way 


that keeps you enthusiastic and making money.” 


“What Company is it?” 


| The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





tunities. R. M. Simons, of the Home Life, supported Mr. 
Dumas in the latter’s contention that term insurance was good 
insurance and that it should be written where a better form 
of policy could not be placed. 

Perez F. Huff spoke of the opportunities which always pre- 
sented themselves in writing business insurance. He advo- 
cated that the agents pay particular attention to the small 
business men, the butcher, the baker, the groc2r, and gave 
a bit of experience, showing how he wrote $250,000 in one 
week. 

North Dakota. 

The North Dakota association held its regular November 
meeting in the Commercial Club rooms of Fargo. The meet- 
ing was a sticcess in every particular, and was attended by 
the greatest number of life underwriters from all over the 
State of any meeting since the beginning of the organization. 

After the regular business session, which included a large 


addition to the membership of the association, the reception 


committee presented Governor L. B. Hanna. Governor Hanna 
gave a very able address on “The Raising of the Standard of the 
Profession of Life Insurance in This State.” He first spoke 


/of the great and varied reasons why every citizen of the State 


should carry life insurance, explaining that on several oc- 
casions he had urged friends to take out enough lif? insurance 
to meet their liabilities, so that in the event of death the 
family would not be left penniless or with an incumbered 
‘estate. He then spoke of the need for discouraging the 
wrongful habit of making loans on policies, and strongly ad- 
vised the underwriters present to discourage by all possible 


» means this misuse of life insurance funds on the part of 


| policyholders. His main point was the need for a better class 
of agents to present this great business proposition to the 
people, that it required the best men; men of the highest 
“standing in their respective communities to represent the 
Various companies, so that the people could be properly ad- 
_ vised as to what they should really secure in the way of pro- 
‘tection for their families. He called attention to the manner 


in which the other professions, such as medicine and law, had 
eliminated absolutely the quacks that at one time had played 
havoc in those professions, and advised that if the life in- 
surance men would put their shoulders to the wheel they 
could through organized effort obtain the highest standard 
of efficiency, and place the life insurance profession on a 
pedestal unknown to the business in days gone by. The Gov- 
ernor’s speech was powerful and to the point, and was 
thoroughly appreciated by all present. 


Oregon. 

Forty-two members and guests were present at the No- 
vember meeting of the Oregon association, which was held 
at the Commercial Club, in Portland. Hubert H. Ward, on 
behalf of the National Association, presented to the local 
body the Charles Jerome Edwards Trophy, won by the Ore- 
gon association at the Cincinnati convention on account of 
the largest increase in association membership during the 
association year. Five new members were admitted. 

The secretary read several communications from the 
various officers of the National Association, one calling atten- 
tion to the necessity of subscribing to copies of the Cincin- 
nati Convention Proceedings, and another with respect to the 
Education and ‘Conservation propaganda. 

Hubert H. Ward gave an interesting synopsis of the Cin- 
cinnati convention, and Edgar W. Smith, who was also a 
delegate, gave a ten-minute talk in which he set forth the 
benefits which would accrue to every member who attended 
a National convention. A committee was appointed, consist- 
ing of A. D. Katz (chairman), William Goldman and E. L. 
Harmon, to wait upon Governor-elect Withycombe and sug- 
gest to him that in the appointment of an insurance commis- 
sioner it would be desirable to consult the life insurance 
interests of the State. J. H. Fouchard, of the Knox School 
of Salesmanship, and Samuel E. Webb, of the Northwestern 
University, discussed “Human Efficiency in the Business 
Realm.” 
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Central Pennsylvania. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Central Pennsylvania 
association was held on the 7th inst. at Harrisburg. Two 
new members were admitted, W. E. Dietrich, Phoenix Mutual, 
and J. C. McDowell, New England Mutual, The meeting 
took the form of a noon-day luncheon. Meetings held at 
that hour are increasing in popularity. Routine business only 
was transacted. 

Pittsburgh. 

Col. T. J. Keenan was the principal speaker at a meeting 
of the Pittsburgh association which was held at the Fort 
Pitt Hotel in November. The subject of Col. Keenan’s ad- 
dress was “War Risks.” Another feature of the evening was 
an illustrated talk on “California and the West,” by Fred- 
erick Vining Fisher, of San Francisco, Cal. A business meet- 
ing was held preceding the dinner and the election of 59 
new members was acted upon favorably. 

The December meeting of the association was held on the 
3d inst. at the Fort Pitt Hotel. The speaker of the evening 
was William J. H. Boetcker, of Toledo, O., the subject of 
his discourse being “Thinking Ahead.” Lawrence C. Woods 
took up the question of business in December and referred to 
that month as the greatest life insurance month of the year. 


“What the Equitable 
Offers” 


What the Equitable Offers is the 
title of a booklet listing in detail the 
many attractions and advantages of 
Equitable policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance 
salesman who is curious to know 
why Equitable policies sell readily, 
renew steadfastly and meet every 
conceivable need of all classes of in- 
surers. A copy will be sent to any 


address on request. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


of the United States 


165 Broadway, New York 


W. A. DAY, President 
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Former National President Charles W. Scovel supported Mr. 
Woods in his views and urged underwriters to be ready to 
take advantage of a period of prosperity which is about to 
sweep over the country. 


President William M. Duff presided over a general dis- 
cussion of the recent case of rebating in Philadelphia, which 
has received so much publicity. There was also some atten- 
tion given to the practise in the various hospitals of internes 
charging fees for filling out proofs of death, the fees depend- 
ing upon the amount of insurance involved. While this 
practise was generally condemned, there were several who 
offered no objection to a small fee. 


Roanoke. 


At a called meeting of the Roanoke association, Nov. 19, 
19, Neil D. Sills, of Richmond, was present and addressed 
the association. Mr. Sills discussed the plan to have an 
insurance congress in Richmond early in 1915 of all insur- 
ance men in Virginia, North Carolina and Washington, to 
discuss the interest of policyholders regarding certain pro- 
posed tax measures now pending. 


The association adopted a resolution regarding proposed 


Satisfied Policyholders 


The constant line of applicants 


for ADDITIONAL insurance in the 
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shows that its members have 
GOOD JUDGMENT 
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‘endowments for various eleemosynary institutions, agreeing 

to co-operate in the placing of these endowments. 

| A charge of irregular practise in regard to twisting an 

application after the premium had been paid was preferred 
against an agent. The matter was referred to the executive 
committee for investigation before placing it before the In- 

_ surance Commissioner of the State. 

A unanimous vote of thanks was extended to Mr, Sills for 
“his able address on “Insurance Taxation,’ and wise counsel 

| Mgarding other important matters. 

( Rochester, 


“At the November meeting of the Rochester association Gray 
* Babcock reported for the delegates to the organization meet- 
‘ing of the Insurance Federation of the State of New York, 
_ and urged every life insurance man to support the movement. 
“President Withington gave an interesting resume of the 
work which is being done by Miss H. E. Bingeman, who 
represents the Woman’s Education and Industrial Union in 
the Health Education for Adults movement. A prominent 
‘committee, consisting of representatives from the Chamber 
of Commerce Life Underwriters’ Association, the Board of 
, Health and the Woman’s Education and Industrial move- 
‘ment, are furthering the work in Rochester, 

St. Louis. 


Winslow Russell, Superintendent of Agencies of the Phoe- 
nix Mutual, was the guest of honor of the St. Louis Associa- 
j tion at its monthly meeting held at the American Annex on 
ae evening of December 2. He spoke on the subject “The 

Next Step Forward,” which he conceived the working out 
of better agency conditions. 

“Mr. Russell said: 


_ “As a result of the new rule put into effect early in 1914 
“by the Phcenix Mutual, 996 contracts have been terminated 
is year without any appreciable loss of business. Five 
|hundred of these were cancelled out of five agencies, and 
‘for the first ten months of this year these five agencies 
are about $1,000,000 ahead of the first ten months of last 
year. One agency formerly had 120 contracts out, and 
now has only 27, and are $327,000 ahead of last year.” 
_ The speaker further stated: 


“Definite service should be given to new life insurance 
agents; it creates efficiency. I know of an absolute case 
| where 40 per cent. of an agent’s business was directly trace- 
able to a ‘service department’ and another 40 per cent, in- 
directly. One of the most v:tal things accomplished by a 
‘service department’ is the conservation of the time of the 
‘man who carries the rate book. 

“I believe in the daily report system. I have picked 13 
average agents who, in 1912, were not using the daily report 
system, and in the first ten months of that year reported 
$37,649 in premiums. In 1913 these same agents began using 
the daily report system, and for the first ten months of that 
year their premiums reported were $47,734. For the first 
ten months of this year, still using this system, they have 
reported premiums to the amount of $53,204.” 

‘Mr. Russell claimed that life insurance companies and 
agency managers are now beginning to realize more than 
“ever the necessity of Service and Educational departments 
for the benfit of their agents, in order that they may more 
intelligently present their proposition to the insuring public. 








pI Sacramento. Rs 9 a 
_ The second regular meeting of the reorganized Life Under- 
‘writers’ Association of Sacramento was recently held at the 
‘Hotel Sacramento. All of the boosters were present, as was 
evidenced by the big turnout from the Prudential, Metropol- 
| itan and the West Coast offices. 
— Shoemaker, superintendent, West Coast, opened 

e school of instruction by giving a 10-minute talk on “En- 
— and Energy.” Vice-President Clevenger, superin- 
endent, Prudential, followed with a masterful speech on 
larmony.” Secretary-Treasurer Kelly, superintendent, 
Beropolitan, made a very instructive talk on the ‘““Whys and 
Wherefores of a Life Association.” Assistant Reilly, of the 
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Prudential, gave a very interesting talk on “We Are Just 
What We Think We Are.” Assistant Mayhew, of the West 
Coast, rendered a 10-minute explanation of “The Value of 
‘Rime! 

Agent Bellchamber, of the Prudential, made a forceful ad- 
dress on “Mental Telepathy,” and Assistant Christian, of the 
Prudential, gave a five-minute talk on “The Value of a Mem- 
bership in a Life Association.” 

Assistant Schaefer, of the Prudential, gave an excellent 10- 
minute talk on “The Value of Straight Canvassing.” Other 
talks were given by Agent Waller, of the Prudential; Agents 
Saunders and Dalton, of the West Coast, and Assistant Swan- 
son, of the Prudential. The prevailing sentiment of the 
boosters is “Sacramento on to first place in the field at large.” 


San Francisco. 

National Vice-President John Newton Russell, Jr., and 
former National President Frank E. McMullen, both of Los 
Angeles, were the guests of honor of the San Francisco 
general agents and managers at a luncheon at the Palace 
Hotel on the 13th of last month. The affair was planned as 
an expression of the appreciation of the San Francisco life 
underwriters of the successful efforts of the guests in secur- 
ing the 1915 convention for the exposition city. 

William L. Hathaway, Commissioner of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress, presided as toastmaster, and gracefully ex- 
tended the thanks of the local association to Messrs. Russell 
and McMullen. Brief talks were made by John Landers, E. 
H. Lestock Gregory and F. A. Wickett. It was suggested 
that a joint conference of all insurance men in the State be 
held at some point between Los Angeles and San Francisco, 
probably Fresno, the latter part of this month, and a com- 
mittee was appointed to make arrangements for such a meet- 
ing. There was also a discussion on the question of an or- 
ganization of managers and general agents, and the follow- 
ing committee was appointed to formulate plans for this 
association: L. B. Messler, San Francisco Life; E. H. Lestock 


Gregory, Aetna Life, and R. L. Stephenson, Union Central 
Tite: 
South Bend, 
Officers for the ensuing year for the new association 
at South Bend, Ind., are: President, E. S. Johnston, 


Northwestern Mutual Life; vice-president, Edward Twomey, 
Equitable Life; secretary, J. B. Wright, Metropolitan; dele- 
gate to national convention, Ward Mack, Northwestern 
Mutual; members, C. D. Dille, Prudential; J. C. Romine, In- 
dianapolis Life; L. L. Wildman, Aetna Life; E. A. Schaffer, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Joe Brink, Mutual Benent; Tecumseh 
Kilgore, Union Central; Ward Mack, Northwestern Mutual; 
Edward Twomey, Equitable Life; L. E. Barter, Travelers; 
E. S. Johnston, Northwestern Mutual; Jack Irvine, John 
Hancock; D, W. Place, New England Mutual; J. B. Wright, 
Metropolitan. 
Syracuse. 

That it is almost criminally negligent on the part of society 
to allow itself to be taxed for the support of dependents, 
delinquents and defectives, when insurance in its various 
forms could be used to prevent such imposition, was the basis 
of a novel argument presented before the first winter session 
of the Syracuse Association of Life Underwriters at the City 
Club on the evening of December 12. 

Forty members attended the banquet marking the opening 

of the winter lee ee and took part in the business meet- 
ing afterward. A plan of co-operative advertising in local 
papers was considered by the insurance men and met with 
considerable approval, but it is not expected anything will 
be done until next year, when a local campaign will be in- 
augurated in conjunction with the national campaign to be 
launched by the National Association. 

The address given by Professor F. W. Roman was one of 
the main features of what association members characterize 
as “the most rousing meeting in the history of the organiza- 
tion.” 

In introducing the head of the department of economics at 
Syracuse University, in the person of Professor Roman, Her- 
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bert B. Husted, president of the association, announced the 
installation of a course in “insurance” in the curriculum of 
the Liberal Arts College. The new course will be taught 
beginning in February, the class to be in charge of Professor 
Roman. 

This introductory announcement marks the successful con- 
clusion of long and hitherto unsuccessful efforts of the asso- 
ciation to have such a course made part of the regular uni- 
versity work. Professor Roman was greeted enthusiastically 
in consideration of this signal service rendered the associa- 
iton. His subject he announced as “The Views of a Peda- 
gogue on Educational Insurance Campaigns.” 

Introductorily the speaker commented on public apprecia- 
tion of the change during the last quarter century in the per- 
sonnel of insurance solicitors. He recalled the days when it 
was considered a sin by certain religious denominations to 
take out insurance, because of its violation of the Scriptural 
injunction to look not to the morrow. He brought his dis- 
course down to to-day, when it is considered a sin in intel- 
ligent circles not to have insurance. 

“This change of attitude is due to the world-wide transi- 
tion of the human race from an individualistic into a special 
stage,” explained the professor, “and is a direct expression of 
changed attitude on the part of the race toward its units. It 
means that the individual cares for his own and wants to 
provide for them, and to save fellow citizens from the burden 
of supporting his dependents after he is dead. 

“Every life insurance man is an educator,” he declared fur- 
ther, “in that he is urging on individuals their duty toward 
their own and toward fellow individuals. 

“T think the outcome of this educational campaign you are 
planning may mean in time, working through gradually en- 
larging circles of influence, the inauguration of a system of 
State insurance. You may think the world is not ready for 
that; that inimical forces keep man from caring for his fel- 
low man. 

“But why are you here, formerly perhaps, backbiting rivals 
in business—gathered into an association of the friendliest 
spirit—for protection; that is the reason, for mutual aid. 
That is the spirit of insurance. The time will come when 
society is so educated that it will demand insurance against 
the burden of supporting delinquents, detectives and de- 
pendents.” 

Professor Roman was voted into honorary membership, a 
distinction conferred previously on few; among those 
notables being Charles Evans Hughes. 

Tacoma. 

A large and enthusiastic meeting of the Tacoma associa- 
tion was held at the Olympus Hotel Monday evening, No- 
vember 23. William Peterson, president of the association, 
introduced Arthur Finley, manager of the Penn Mutual In- 
surance Co., who had arranged the program and was chair- 
man of the meeting. 

A. B. Furner, secretary of the Puget Sound association, of 
Seattle, gave a talk on “Taxation of Life Insurance.” He 








was followed by Mr. Sharp, president of the Underwriters” 
Association of Everett, Wash., who gave some very valuable 
advice on methods of soliciting. Mr. Finch, of Seattle, also 
made some very interesting remarks on the methous of se- 
curing business, and in his droll, inimitable manner illustrated 
his remarks with a number of humorous anecdotes. 

William L. Waltz, of Seattle, manager of the Travelers 
Insurance.Co., gave an excellent address on “How to Secure 
Prospects.” He said that during the last few months many 
agents had allowed themselves to be misled into thinking 
that the present time was not satisfactory for life insurance, 
but he said that most of the “hard times” talk was purely 
psychological, that now was the ideal time for men on salaries. 
and business men in general to be taught the great advantage 
of building up an estate for the protection of their families 
and at the same time systematically saving their money 
for the protection of their old age. The element of risk is 
entirely eliminated when money is invested in old line life 
insurance, and the wise, conservative investor is the one who 
invests his money in such a proposition where he can look 
ahead without any misgiving as to the outcome. 

Mr. Lind, a prominent -business man of Prosser, Wash., 
said in part: “You life insurance men should fully realize 
the noble profession in which you are engaged. If one of 
you were to rescue a wife or child from drowning the news- 
papers and people on the street would laud you as a hero. 
You are actually engaged in rescuing widows and children 
from poverty, convincing husbands and fathers that it is their 
duty to have sufficient life insurance protection.” 

Several delightful solos were rendered by Mrs. Curlin, 
cashier of the Penn Mutual Insurance Co., before the speak- 
ing commenced. 

Utah. 

On the fifth of this month the Utah association held an 
interesting and helptul business meeting at the Commercial 
Club, Salt Lake City. } ; 

The president engaged-a dining room and then later dis- 
covered he should have a larger room and yet when the 
members gathered more table room had to be provided. 

There were no set speeches, no one engaged to give a 
stereotyped address, but a number of addresses were made. 
Some of those who addressed the association were President 
George D. Adler, former President C. D. Kipp, Fred C. 
Hathaway, chairman of the Executive Committee, and W. H. 
Ellison, chairman of the Membership Committee. : 

Two members who were present asked for applications to 
be sent to them and the association is in a good healthy 
condition. It succeeded in putting in some good work to 
prevent the Stamp Tax, which seemed to be coming. Its 
action in regard to it was urged by the National Association 
and not only dg the policy holders of the state share in the 
results reached by such work, but all of the many millions 
carrying insurance in this country are being benefited be- 
cause of the action of the National Association, together with 
the subsidiary associations. 





“Westward the Course of Empire Takes Its Way” 


A Western Company on the Western Edge of This Western Continent. 
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Organize isés. throughout the country. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of California, with forty-six years of successful experience behind — 
it, stands in the open door of opportunity, and is building for it- 
self a constantly expanding place in life insurance. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 
Home Office, Los Angeles, California. 








West Virginia. 

J Had the general public been permitted to be present at the 
sun parlor of the Windsor Hotel, at Wheeling, in the after- 
eh of Nov. 28, they would have witnessed a rare treat in 
the art of salesmanship and stood for a moment in the holy 
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of holies of the life insurance profession. The occasion was 
‘the regular monthly meeting and luncheon of the West Vir- 
ginia association. : 


The first number of the program was an exemplification 
/of modern methods of life insurance solicitation, in which 
\C. B. Taylor, of the Northwestern Mutual, played the part 
fof the insurance salesman, and O, F. Heyman, of the same 
“company, assumed the role of the cold, indifferent and hard- 
headed business man. The details of the entire affair were 
\worked out to a fine point, even including the office boy. 
| With two expert insurance men pitted against each other as 
| solicitor and prospect it may easily be imagined that the en- 
suing debate was an interesting and animated one. The first 
skifmish showed ‘how easily and gracefully the attention of 
a busy man can be gotten when approached in the right direc- 
tion. The old’ stock objections of being too poor to carry 
yimsurance, of having to die to win, of making more money in 
some other investments, and the final argument for putting it 
joff until next year, were raised and answered in approved 
fashion, the solicitorsending-the interview with a signed ap- 
plication for a $10,000 policy. 

ki my 





The participants were given the closest attention by all 
(present, and frequent applause marked the telling points in 
| eae 
\the| layman would immediately come to the conclusion that 
| the only man safe from the wiles of the members of this asso- 
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ciation is an inmate of the penitentiary about to be hanged. 

The concluding feature of the program was a discussion 
of the merits of the income policy, participated in by J. E. B. 
Sweeney, of the Equitable, and H. M. Kimberland, of the 
Union Central. The various points of advantage of the in- 
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come policy over the usual lump sum payment were brought 
out and discussed at length. The inability of the average 
woman to invest wisely a large sum of money, du2 to her 
lack of business training, was dwelt upon as the chief argu- 
ment for the income plan, whereby she is assured a certain 
stated income for life that cannot be diverted by any mis- 
chance or misfortune or mistake of financial judgment. 
Youngstown. 

The Youngstown association met in the evening of Novem- 
ber 12 at the Y. M. C. A. for supper and discussed plans for 
the coming winter. A good representation of local life in- 
surance men participated in the meeting. The association 
proposes to conduct a campaign for more members and also 
along educational lines for the benefit of the general public 
as well as the profession. 
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2 Billion, 406‘ Million 
Dollars 


Life Insurance in 
Force January 1, 1914, 
shows the command- 
ing position in the Life 
Insurance affairs of 
the nation held by 
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The Prudential 





Agents Wanted. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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No Grumbling Here! 


Thus far our new business for 1914 ex- 
ceeds that of the same period in 1913, both 
delivered and written. Our representatives 
are PROSPEROUS, not grumbling—are 
WORKING, not talking war. They have 
modern policies, low net cost, effective liter- 
ature, a first-class agency magazine and 
happy relations with the Home Office. 


Occasionally we have a general agency 
opening. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 


Massachusetts Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 
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Incorporated 1851 





A:TNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 
Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 











Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 








Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 
factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE, Ad- 
dress: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 
or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blyd, CHICAGO. 
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THE LIFE 


INSURANCE EDUCATIONAL PROPAGANDA. 





THE EDUCATIO:’ AND CONSERVATION MOVEMENT REVIEWED, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
| ENCE TO THE OPPORTUNITIES OFFERED BY THE TEXT-BOOK 
NOW BEING WRITTEN. 


* 





Cincinnati Convention Address of Dr. S. S. Huebner Reproduced, in Part, to Emphasize 
Possibilities in High Schools, Educational Courses, Business Schools, 





} Colleges and Universities. 


. 
Tt is the purpose of this number of the News to set forth 
the present status of that particular division of the education 
‘and conservation propaganda which, to the lay mind at least, 
‘appears to be purely educational. As a matter of fact, edu- 
cational methods have been advocated by the Committee on 
Education and Conservation from the very incipiency of the 
movement.. 
_ As the reader will observe, however, much attention has 
-been given in this number of the News to the opportunities 
along educational lines, which will present themselves through 
the medium of the text-book on life insurance, now being 
written by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton School of 
the University of Pennsylvania. 

Before making reference to the introduction of courses of 
study on life insurance in high schools and more advanced 
| institutions of learning, let us briefly review the education 
and conservation movement, so that it will be possible to see 
how education in its various ramifications has been the key- 
note of the entire project. 

Movement Reviewed. 

It was on Aug. 30, 1911, that Warren M. Horner, before 
the Chicago association, declared that it was his belief that 
the National Association should, through advertisements, lit- 
erature aad personal touch with laymen, conduct a campaign 
of publicity. At th Chicago convention, which occurred two 
months later, Mr. dorner again called the attention of the 
delegates to the absolute lack of any systematic and accurate 
campaign of educacing the people as to the benefits of life 
imsurance. A resolution was adopted at this convention in- 
dorsing Mr. Horner’s views. From the Chicago convention 
on to the present day the idea has been gradually expanding. 
Indeed, in but a brief time it developed from its embryonic 
stage to a full-fledged propaganda, with a definite purpose 
in view. In addressing the Philadelphia association on June 
18, 1912, Mr. Horner said in part: 

It is up to the National Association to take the initia- 
tive in starting a bureau (I believe it should be a part 
of that orgagizafien) for the proper and thorough dis- 
-semination ¢ aation and progressive ideas of life 
‘insurance to ihe people of this country. This movement 
should originate and be conducted by the agents who 
know the needs, but in co-operation with the companies 
who should supply the funds. : 

The bureau to be a publicity, advertising and conserva- 
tion campaign merged in one organization. 

A bureau of this character could and should embrace 
both the conservation of health and conservation 

of insurance written. The companies would obtain 
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greater results at less outlay than by separate action. 


At the Memphis Convention the National Association 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas. The institution of Life Insurance, as conducted 
by our standard American companies, occupies a com- 
manding position in comparison with all world move- 
ments in its economic and beneficent relation to human- 
ity, and 


Whereas, The comparative newness of the system and 
its rapid growth have prevented a proper understanding 
of the importance of the business both in its relation to 
the public and as a vocation, and 

Whereas, The companies and managing agents deserve 
unusual credit for building a structure of such enduring 
qualities that plays so great a part in equalizing business 
conditions and in its amelioration of mankind, but higher 
standards can be reached in the employment of agents 
and in the methods used in field work, and 

Whereas, The business calls for the highest type of 
manhood and salesmanship in field work, and 

Whereas, There are agents in certain localities who in- 
dulge in practices which detract from the high ideals of 
Life Insurance, and 

Whereas, The public is equally culpable with the irre- 
sponsible agent from a moral and legal standpoint in so- 
liciting rebates as well as in not co-operating with these 
agents who are exercising integrity and efficiency in their 
endeavor to render better service, and 

Standardizing the Business. 


Whereas, There are unlimited opportunities for stand- 
ardizing the business by adopting new and scientific meth- 
ods, and 


Whereas, The business of Life Insurance needs the serv- 
ice of and offers untold opportunities for young men of 
high ethical standards and ability, and 

Whereas, Business and corporation Life Insurance has 
become well established and the amount of life insurance 
written by the standard companies is only about 15 per 
cent. of the amount that could be written, and 

Whereas, This association has repeatedly reiterated its 
stand as unalterably opposed to rebates, twisting of poli- 
cies and agents and given wide publicity to the fact that 
any agent is not worthy of confidence of the business pub- 
lic, nor ethically fit to be considered a representative life 
jnsurance agent who indulges in any of these practices 
or who preys in any way upon a competitor and does not 
secure business by self-inaugurated plans of work, There- 


fore, be it 
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Resotvep, That the president of this association ap-- Committee indorsed the work of the Education and Co 
point a committee of five with power to confer with tion Committee in preparing a text-book by Dr, Hue 
like committees of any other insurance bodies, to devise recommended that the committee intensify its camp 
ways and means for greater publicity in life insurance, respect to the education work in bringing the attenti 
for some non-partisan campaign of advertising and con- high-schools and other institutions of learning’ to th 
servation, and for a concerted movement to: inaugurate a aration of this work. 
campaign of education through lectures or addresses and The foregoing makes particular reference to the 
through general adoption of educational opportunities for ment in its relation to the publication of the text-book, } 
the younger generation. elsewhere in this number will be found an announcemer 
Resotvep, That the adoption of this resolution carry relative to the actual beginning of the institutional ady 
with it the power to act on any plan approved by the ex- tising campaign. -@ 
ecutive council of this association whether in conjunction The Text-Book. 


with such other bodies or an independent movement in- 

augurated by this association. 

We quote the above resolution because it is here that the 
matter began to take concrete form, and the Memphis reso- 
lution marked the time when the National Association as a 
body began to realize the necessity of an aggressive cam- 
paign along the lines suggested. 


In turning our attention to the text-book, which 
work of the committee develops will be found to be of supr 
importance, let us again consider Dr. S. S. Huebner’ 
dress on “Life Insurance Education,” delivered before 
recent convention of the National Avssociation at Cincinna 
This address, which was published in full in the Seprembe 
issue of the News, dealt extensively with the various met 
Educational Facilities. ods of reaching the general public which he felt should 

; f 3 : emphasized in a comprehensive plan of life insurance cdu 
, At a specially called ete of the Executive, Council, held tow In the course be his remarks, Dr. Huebner emphas 
in November, 1912, the Committee on Education and Con- as one of the methods of spreading life insuraneelaia 
servation especially urged the establishment of life insur- the desirability of promulgating life insurance seaum 
ance educational facilities. high schools, educational courses, colleges and universi 
In view of the importance of this subject in the educa’ 


@ 


In February, 1913, a letter was sent out to the various life 
insurance companies, which communication read in part as 


Benes program of the National Association those portions of h 
ot : ; an Oe address which relate to educational courses in life insure 
The committee believes from its investigation that the see pie fo! z 
. . . . d t . 
campaign proposed is advisable, because: (1) It will edu- eifand 2 : Hep! 
: : ; zife insurance, because of its complexity, is pro 
' cate the public as to the benefits of Life Insurance; (2) it - gt ; P ys prolg 





will give them valuable information in the matter of 
selection of policies; (3) it will cure to a large extent the 
unnatural and unnecessary aloofness upon the part of the 
public toward Life Insurance and the life insurance agent ; 
(4) it will give the public valuable information in re- 
gard to taxation and insurance laws; (5) it will aid ma- 
terially in the matters of (a) conservation of insurance 
written, and (b) in the conservation of health; (6) it 
will result in better service all along the line to the public, 
the companies and the agents, and result in raising the 
standard of the whole agency system; (7) when this cam- 
paign is thoroughly launched the agents will find it twice 
as easy to sell insurance; (8) it will make dollars spent 
for partisan advertising bring far greater returns; and, 
finally (9) it will result in a permanent bureau of great 
and lasting benefit to the whole institution of legal re- 
serve insurance, and (10) this bureau can become a part 
or adjunct of the president’s association or a bureau 
separate from any other body. 

We believe it is advisable to spend $100,000 in the year 
1913. Five cents (5c.) per thousand on the basis of the 
paid-for business written in the year 1912 will supply the 
desired amount. 

The companies can easily save the small amount re- 
quired from their present advertising and printing bills. 


Atlantic City. Convention. 


From this time on, down to the Atlantic City convention 
in September, 1913, noticeable progress was made, and the 
report of the committee at this convention was one of the 
principal features of the gathering. 

A meeting of the Executive Council was held on Oct. 6, 
1913, at Pittsburgh, and the Committee on Education and Con- 
servation was authorized to proceed, under the control of 
the Executive Council, to have the text-book written, to be 
used in the campaign of education, and was also authorized 
to arrange definite programs in various institutions of learn- 
ing. Various other recommendations of the committee, with 
special reference to the institutional advertising campaign, 
were also adopted. 

Arrangements were subsequently made for the publication 
of the proposed text-book, with Dr. S. S. Huebner as editor- 
in-chief. At a meeting of the executive committee of the 
National Association held on April 21, 1914, the Executive 


Life Insurance Education in High Schools, Educatio 


of all business subjects, the most academic in charac! 
Yet education in this field has, until recently at least, b 
limited almost wholly to these who are engaged in 
various departments. The general public for whom | 
insurance really exists has been largely overlooked. 7 
result has been that the institution not only suffers fror 
unwise legislation, but the general public manifests onh 
a faint interest in its great mission and seems to sho: 
a spirit of indifference to its success and a distrust 
its methods. Probably no human agency so universa 
needed is so little understood. It will be conceded t 
it is high time that a proper public opinion should 
developed and that many of the views now prevai 
should be changed. The oniy way to do this, I bel 
is through a comprehensive system of non-partisan e 
cation, which in the course of time will gradually mo 
the thought of the masses. ; 






















Courses, Business Schools, Colleges and Universiti 

Our educational program, as outlined thus far, is 
signed to have a reasonably immediate effect. I w 
now to discuss a phase of life insurance education whi 
will be slower to yield fruit, but which will be certain in 
productivity and which should by all means be develo 
Reference is had to life insurance education in 
schools, Y. M. C. A, educational courses, business sch 
colleges and universities. Just as an excellent 
system means a progressive and growing nation, 
introduction of life insurance education in that 
system will mean the advancement of life insuranc 
Adults may read and many are sure to forget, bu 
a young man (and I emphasize the drilling) in the 
functions and basic principies of life insurance a 
man’s sacred duties in relation to that institution ant 
will remember a great deal. Let us not forget that 
student of to-day becomes the family head, business m 
ager, teacher, agent and community leader in the | 
the press, the school and the legislative hall to-mo 
and if a knowledge of the uses and functions of life 
surance is drilled into the minds of the young, and— 
are given the proper habit of thought, we may be 
that they will at the proper time translate that 
into action not only as regards themselves, but als 
advising their fellow-man. 1 


: 
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It is only in our higher institutions of learning (with 
the exception of courses given under the auspices of in- 
|surance organizations) that.life insurance education has 
.as yet made appreciable headway, and even here there 
is much room for extension and improvement. Accord- 

ng to a compilation prepared by Robert Lynn Cox and 
‘others, in 1910, it appears that in that year 263 American 
eolleges and universities, or 45 per cent. of the total 
‘number canvassed, treated the subject in some form. Of 
‘this number, however, 191 considered the subject only in 
‘connection with other courses, such as economics and 
‘sociology, and 39 more confined the instruction to their 
‘aw departments. Only 33 colleges and universities, in 1910, 
cand about 50 in 1913, in nearly all cases comprising the 
Jarger institutions of the country, offered special courses 
in life insurance. But in the great majority of these in- 
stances the courses, largely owing to the absence of quali- 
“fied teachers, are devoted to a discussion of the historical, 
“economic and social phases of the subject, and too little 
emphasis is given to the practical side of the business, 
‘such as the various uses of insurance, the methods of 
arriving at rates, the relative merits of various types of 
‘contracts and the practical application of the principles 
‘which underlie the business. It is right here that those 
‘of you who are giving your best thought to the working 
‘out of an educational program can use your influence 
't9 making the content of the courses such as to lead to 
‘the greatest good to the greatest number. 
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In working out a system of life insurance education 
for our educational institutions the content of the courses, 
‘aside from the method of instruction, is of transcendent 
\iipertance. Opinions will naturally differ in this respect, 
‘but with your permission | will offer the following sug- 
‘gestions : 
| 


19 Courses in High School. 


(1) Life insurance, so vitally affecting nearly every 
man and woman in the community and so intimately re- 
dated to the welfare of the masses, should find some 
‘place in the curriculum of our high schools, preferably in 
| the senior year. It is necessary to reach the largest pos- 
| sible number, and our colleges and universities reach 
directly only a small proportion of the nation’s total stu- 
dent body. The courses offered in high schools must in 
most instances, although there are no doubt special ex- 
} ceptions which the teacher may best judge in view of the 
progress observed in the class, be simple, non-technical 
and non-mathematical, and may be restricted advantage- 
' ously to an explanation, chiefly by way of detailed ilius- 
tration, of the reasons why it is a duty to insure under 
certain circumstances, the practical uses to which life 
insurance can be put, the distinctive features of the few 
main types of policies and the general application to the 
business of the mortality table and the reinsurance re- 
serve principle. 


-@ Life insurance education in colleges and universities, 
however, should also be emphasized by all means, since, 
to an increasing extent, as is fully demonstrated By such 
publication as Who’s Who in America, college graduates 
‘become leaders in the community and in themselves are 
educational forces in their respective localities. Do not 
get that nearly all teachers in high schools are col- 
lege graduates, and please reflect what a magnificent thing 
it would be for the educational program undertaken by 
this association if clergymen, editors and legislators had 


instruction in the uses and principles of life insurance, 
even though such instruction were given only in connec: 
on with a general course in economics. How much 

ier it would be under such circumstances for you to 
Ee their valuable co-operation in a non-partisan cam- 


‘= one time during their college course had the benefit - 
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On several previous occasions I have been asked to 
outline an educational program for higher institutions of 
learning, the last time as recently as May, 1913. Since I 
have had no occasion to undergo a change in views, I 
will quote in part the program as outlined at that time 
(The Spectator, May 1, 1918, p. 34): 

Program for Higher Institutions. 

“Tt must be clear that it is quite impossible to treat 
thoroughly the complicated subject of insurance in a 
single course (as that word is understood in college 
life) and at the same time adapt that course equally to 
the needs of those students who expect to enter the in- 
surance business and those who wish only the general 
outlines of insurance for the assistance which such 
knowledge may render them while engaged in other 
business pursuits. A: single course will inevitably prove 
either too general and wholly inadequate for the special 
students preparing for the business, or too technical and 
uninteresting for the general student. 


“To present the subject adequately and in accordance 
with the needs of different classes of students, the writer 
would suggest the following program, although he appre- 
ciates that its full adoption must be limited to the largest 
institutions and must necessarily depend upon the num- 
ber of candidates offering themselves for the respective 
courses : 

“1. The establishment of special courses in actuarial 
science. These courses can advantageously be given in 
the department of mathematics. Ordinarily they will 
have a limited attendance and applicants in the majority 
of instances will find it essential to supplement the 
course, especially by way of preparation, with other 
mathematical courses offered in the same department. 

“2. The establishment of a separate course in life in- 
surance adapted to the needs of those who intend to be- 
come solicitors or otherwise become connected with vari- 
ous departments of the business. The instruction in this 
course should be technical in character and cover the 
field thoroughly, with the exception of the higher mathe- 
matics. If the attendance warrants, this course should 
be followed by an advanced course in the organization, 
practice and law of insurance, which will afford special 
opportunity for study along lines which individual mem- 
bers of the class may especially desire to follow. Stu- 
dents in the actuarial group would find these courses a 
valuable supplement to their actuarial training. 


“3. The establishment of a general course adapted to 
meet the needs of those students who desire only a gen- 
eral knowledge of insurance and who take the subject 
as a part of a general business course. This course 
should not be made nearly so technical and detailed as 
the special course and should emphasize the economic 
uses of insurance and acquaint the student with the gen- 
eral principles underlying sound insurance, the meaning 
ot the various types of policy cotracts and the advantage 
and disadvantages of each.” 


The Need for a General Text Book. 


Before leaving this subject let me refer to the absence 
of and necessity for a proper text-book on life insurance 
for classroom instruction. Probably no business has so 
vast a literature as life insurance, but that literature 
either deals with the treatment of special subjects or, 
where it aims to handle the subject as a whole, is too 
mathematical and overtechnical for the average student, 
or has running through it more or less of a partisan 
flavor. A comprehensive text-book for general use, as 
distinguished from the needs of the specialist, should, 
in my opinion, comprise the following content: The in- 
troductory part should deal with the nature and uses of 
life insurance, and its chapters should discuss the econ- 
omic concept of life insurance, its family uses, its business 
uses and the meaning of the leading types of contracts 
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used, together with a detailed explanation of the advan- 
tages and possible shortcomings connected with each. 
This portion ef the volume should be written in such a 
manner as to adapt the book not merely to beginners of 
the subjects in colleges, but also for use to the layman 
and to students in high schools. 


Another part should deal with the scientific aspects of 
life insurance and its chapters should present the essen- 
tial considerations connected with the factors and assump- 
tions underlying rate making, mortality tables, ascertain- 
ment of net premium for the most important types of 
contracts, loading, the reserve, surrender values, policy 
Joans and the surplus. Having in mind again the lay- 
man and the studeat, this part of the volume should be 
as non-mathematical in character as possible and only 
siniple mathematics should be used to make clear the 
scientific foundation that underlies correct principles. 

Another part should present a discussion of (1) special 
ferms of life insurance,*such as fraternal, industrial, 
group, and total disability insurance, and (2) the prob- 
lems connected with life insurance investments, taxation 
of life insurance companies and government regulation of 
the business. A proper understanding of these subjects 
equires a knowledge cf the facts in the two parts pre- 
ceding, and for this reason their treatment in a text 
should be postponed to this portion of the voluine. 
Lastly, another part should furnish a classified state- 
ment of these essential legal principles governing !ife in- 
surance in which the policyholders and agents are most 
interested. Chief emphasis should be placed on the law 
relating to the beneficiary, assignment of policies and 
insurable interest. The text throughout should aim to 
furnish a statement of the essential facts, principles and 
practises as they exist in connection with the foregoing 
subjects, and opinions and argumentative matter should 
be excluded. 


VOICES OF AUTHORITY. 


Utterances by the Alpha and Omega of State Regulation, 
Urging Just Such an Educational Campaign as Ours. 


Elizur Wright and William H. Hotchkiss may be called 
the Alpha and Omega of State regulation of life insurance 
as it has developed in America. The former was the real 
father of the system 60 years ago and guided its early steps 
as Insurance Commissioner of Massachusetts. The latter 
was the Insurance Superintendent of New York, chosen by 
Governor Charles E. Hughes in 1908 to administer the new 
laws that marked the extreme length to which State regula- 
tion has thus far gone. They voice the interests of the gen- 
eral public in life insurance with peculiar authority. 


“What is wanted,” said Elizur Wright in 1872, “is that the 
schoolhouse and the press, the universal educators, shall take 
up the matter, not in the interest of the companies or their 
agents, but in that of the public and its coming generations.” 

Hear the echo in 1912 from the lips of William H. Hotch- 
kiss, speaking on “the problem of educating the people to a 
reasonably sympathetic knowledge of what insurance is and 
does.” As to the need he said: “The people possess less 
accurate knowledge of insurance than they do of any of the 
other great necessities of life.” They are “not only wanting 
in sympathy for, but fairly chock-a-block with prejudice 
against, insurance, the insurance companies, yes, even insur- 
ance agents. The average man thinks of insurance as an 
instrument of finance—hated finance—rather than what it 
really is.” 

The remedy, Mr. Hotchkiss declared, consists in “the edu- 
cation of the people in what insurance is and does. Facts 
of conceded truth, without reservation even where trade 
secrets are involved, stated in plain language, spread by every 
possible agency—the schoolbook, the newspaper, the maga- 
zine, at public meetings, in private gatherings. It must be 
done thoroughly, entertainingly and convincingly.” 





LIFE INSURANCE, ITS PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE: 
A Text Book Prepared Under the Auspices of the N. 


tional Association of Life Underwriters by S. S. 
Huebner. 
OUTLINE OF THE BOOK. 
(First Draft) 
LIFE INSURANCE, ITS PRINCIPLES AND 
PRACTICES. 
Part 1. 


The Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 


Chapter 1—Elements Underlying a Sound Plan of Life Insu 


ance, 

(1) Definitions of life insurance. 

(2) Combination of many risks into a group to mal 
the law of average apply. 

(3) The accumulation of a fund for the disburseme 
of claims. 

(4) The accumulation of this fund according to scientit 
principles and a workable method. 

(5) Reduction in the cost of carrying risk the econom 
advantage of insurance. 

(6) The absence of speculation in life insurance. 


Chapter 2—Personal and Family Uses of Life Insurance. 


(1) Life insurance the only sure method of hedgit 
against risks incident to early death. 

(2) Stages in the development of responsibility to d 
pendents with reference to life insurance. 

(3) The advantages of life insurance mostly indirect | 
character. 

(4) Indemnification of the value of a human life, i. 
the capitalization of the value of a human life. 

(5) Life insurance increases the policyholder’s initiati 
for undertaking ventures with limited capital by r 
lieving the mind of unnecessary worry. 

) Life insurance forces and encourages thrift. 

(7) Life insurance vs. saving—saving requires time—li 
insurance should supplement a policy of saying 
life insurance is the only sure method of safeguar 
ing the policyholder against failure to have sufficie 
time to save adequately through other channels. 

(8) Life insurance furnishes the largest investment retu! 
consistent with entire safety. 

(9) Life insurance as a means of facilitating the purcha: 
of a home. -« 

(10) An assured income secured through annuities. 
(11) Relation of the above advaniages to society at large 


Chapter 3—Business Uses of Life Insurance. 


(1) The close connection between the home and busine 
—The bearing of the advantages of life insurane 
as discussed in the preceding chapter, upon tl 
business pursuits of the head of the family. 

(2) Life insurance as a means of indemnification again 
the loss through death of promoters, valuable en 
ployes, etc. 

(3) The uses of partnership insurance, 

(4) Life insurance as a means of enhancing the credit 
business enterprises. 

(5) Life insurance as partial security for bond issues. 

(6) Life insurance in many instances makes possible bo! 
rowing without collateral. 

(7) The advantage of borrowing against the surrend 
value in time of financial need, 

(8) Life insurance as a means of making contingent i1 
terests marketable. 


Chapter 4—Classification of Policies. tT 


(1) According to the term of the contract. ' 

(2) According to the manner in which premiums are pai 

(3) According to the manner in which the proceeds at 
paid. 

(4) Combinations of the various types of policies. 

(5) All types of policies are equivalent in net cost, assun 
ing the same mortality table, the same assumed rat 
of interest, and the element of time. f 
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sured. 


hapter 5—Term Insurance. 
hapter 6—Whole Life In- 
surance. 
aapter 7—Endowment In- 
“surance, 
hapter 8—Limited Payment 
‘Policies. 









(6) While the several types of policies are equivalent to 
. each other in set cost, one may be better adapted 
than another to meet the special needs of the in- 


Chapters 5 to 11, inclusive, 
may each be discussed un- 
der four main headings, 
Viz.: 

(1) Definition in general. 

(2) Various types and char- 

acteristic features of 
each. 


hapter 9—Instalment Poli- 
‘cies. 

|bapter 10—Annuities. 
|aapter 11—Joint Life Insur- 
surance. 









(3) Advantageous uses of, 
under certain circum- 
stances. 

(4) Disadvantages of, if any. 


Part II. 


i 


Science of Life Insurance, 
hapter 12—Mortality Tables. 
} (1) Explanation of the tables now in general use. 
_ (2) Manner by which the tables were derived. 
_ (8) Recent progress in the collection and tabulation of 
data. 
hapter 13—Theories of Probabilities. 
(1) Explanation of the several laws of probabilities. 
_ (2) Their application to life insurance. 
lhapter 14—Fundamental Principles Underlying Rate-Mak- 
ing. 
- (1) Features with respect to rate-making which are pecu- 
liar to life insurance as ‘distinguished from other 
| forms of insurance. 
_ (2) Reasons why it is necessary to exercise great care in 
determining rates. 
(3) Assumptions underlying rate computations. 
(4) Classification of premiums. 
hapter 15—The Net Single Premium. Computation for 
Term Insurance, Whole Life Insurance, Endownment 
_ Insurance, Ordinary Instalment Insurance, Annuities. 
hapter 16—The Net Level Premium. 

(1) Classification of level premiums. 

(2) The annuity due. 

(3) Computation for term insurance, whole life insurance, 
endowment insurance, limited payment policies, or- 
dinary instalment insurance. 

hapter 17—The Reserve. 
(1) Definitions of. 
(2) Purposes of. 
- (8) Detailed explanation of its operation. 
hapter 18—The Gross Premium—Loading. 
(1) Definition of loading. 
(2) Purposes of Inading. 
(3) Analysis of expenses. 
(4) Explanation of the leading methods of loading now 
in use. 
(5) State supervision of expenditures of life insurance 
companies. 
hapter 19—Surrender Values. 
(1) Meaning of. 
(2) Ways in which life insurance policies are terminated. 
_ (8) The extent of lapses and surrenders. 
(4) Non-forfeiture laws and their development. 
_ (5) Liberality of companies in the granting of surrrender 
‘ values. 
(6) Policy provisions with reference to, explained. 
(7) Explanation of the various forms in which surrend¢r 
t values are granted. 
hapter 20—Policy Loans. 
(1) Development of the loan privilege. 
- (2) Extent of policy loans. 
. (8) Liberality of companies in this respect. 
(4) Methods of companies in this respect. 
' (5) Advantages resulting from the privilege. 
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(6) The privilege in its relation to lapses and surrenders 
Chapter 21—The Surplus. 

(1) Meaning of. 

(2) Various sources from which derived. 

(3) “Saving in Mortality” explained. 

(4) Gain from investment earnings explained. 

(5) Saving in loading explained. 

(6) Gain from forfeitures explained. 

(7) Methods of ascertaining the surplus. 

(8) Participating and non-participating policies explained. 

(9) Methods of distributing the surplus according to the 

time of distribution: 

(a) Annual or deferred distribution. 

(b) Tontine plan. 

Methods of applying the surplus, such as cash pay- 
ment. not paid-up additions, extended insurance, 
accelerated maturity of the policy, etc. 

(11) State legislation pertaining to the surplus. 

Parr III. 
Special Forms of Life Insurance, 

(Part III will be prefaced with an editorial note, showing 
that the chapters of Parts I and II are descriptive of old line 
insurance. ) 

Chapter 22—Fraternal and Assessment Insurance. 

(1) The growth and decline of pure assessmentism. 

(2) The fundamental error of the assessment plan. 

(3) Types of assessment societies and companies. 

(4) Extent of fraternal insurance. 

(5) Distinctive characteristics of fraternal insurance. 

(6) Various premium and assessment plans now in use. 

(7) Evolution of fraternal rates, and the marked tendency 
to adopt the protective features of old line insur- 
ance, 

(8) The law pertaining to liability for payment of assess- 
ments. 

(9) Recent legislation concerning. 

Chapter 23—Industrial Insurance. 

(1) Extent of. 

(2) Purposes of. 

(3) Industrial and ordinary life insurance compared— 
differences and similarities. 

(4) Distinctive features of the policy analyzed. 

(5) Mortality experience of the companies. 

(6) Premium charges and benefits, weekly premiums, col- 
lection of premiums—adjustment of the amount of 
insurance to the unit of premium. 

(7) Manner of computing rates. 

Chapter 24—Disability Insurance. 

(1) Recent development of. 

(2) Advantages resulting from. 

(3) Disability clauses classified and summarized accord- 
ing to: ‘ 

(a) Definitions of disability. 

(b) Benefits granted. 

(c) Limitations as to policies and risks. 

(d) Age and time limits as regards the applica- 
tion of the clause. 

(4) Actuarial basis. 

Chapter 25—Group Insurance. 

(1) Extent and purposes of. 

(2) Benefits derived from. 

(3) Methods of determining the acceptability of the risk. 

(4) Determination of policy face values. 

(5) Method of fixing premiums. 

(6) Payment of premiums. 

(7) Beneficiaries. 

(8) Legal status of. 
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Part IV. 


Organization, Management and Supervision of Legal 
Reserve Companies. 
Chapter 26--Types of Regal Reserve Companies. 
(1) Stock companies. 
(2) Mutual companies. 
(3) Mixed companies. f 
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(The purpose of this chapter is to state the distinctive 
characteristics of each type of company). 
Chapter 27—Organization of Companies. . 
(1) Home office organization. 
(2) Agency organization and management. 
Chapter 28—Life Insurance Investments. ; 
(1) Classes of life insurance funds which are invested. 
(2) Extent and character of investments summarized. — 
(2) How life insurance companies differ from other in- 
vestors. ; ; ; 
(4) Motives which guide companies in the making of 
investments. 
Investments regarded as: best suited for life insurance 
purposes. : 
High average earning power of companies consistent 
with entire safety. 
(7) Method of arriving at the “rate of earnings.” 
(8) State legislation and supervision concerning. 
Chapter 29—Government Supervision of Life Insurance. 
(This chapter must not contain a duplication of those 
phases of State control already discussed in preceding chap- 
ters.) 
(1) State vs. Federal jurisdiction. 
(2) Insurance not an instrumentality of commerce ac- 
cording to the courts. 
(3) Regulation by statute, court decisions, and insurance 
departments. ! 
(4) The interstate character of life insurance. 
(5) The absence of uniformity in legislation and court 
decisions. 
(6) The powers and duties of insurance commissioners 
summarized, 
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Parr V. 
Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 
Chapter 30—Legal Interpretation of the Policy and Applica- 
tion. 
(1) General rules underlying court decisions affecting life 
insurance. 
(2) The interpretation of the application. 
(3) Warranties and representations: 
(a) Definition of the two terms. 
(b) Importance of warranties to the companies. 
(c) Legislation concerning. 
(4) Legal interpretation of important policy provisions, 
such as the incontestable clause, suicide clause, etc. 
Chapter 31—Insurable Interest. 


(1) Definition of. 

(2) Insurable interest of the insured in his own life. 

(3) Creditor’s insurable intcrest. 

(4) Insurable interest arising out of surety. 

(5) Insurable interest arising out of ties of blood or 
marriage. 

(6) Insurable interest of the assignee. 


Chapter 32—The Law Pertaining to the Beneficiary. 

(1) Vested interest of the beneficiary if the insured has 

not reserved the right to substitute at will. 

(2) Naming the beneficiary subject to the right of substi- 
tution at will on the part of the insured. Claims 
of creditors where the beneficiary has been thus 
named, ; 

Effect of cessation of the beneficiary’s insurable in- 
terest in the life of the insured prior to maturity of 
the contract. 

Court law relative to the designation of the bene- 
ficiary. 

Transmissability of the beneficiary’s interest. 

State statutes protecting certain beneficiaries against 
creditors, ; 

Rights of creditors to proceeds of policy in case of 
bankruptcy. 

Attachment of the insured’s or beneficiary’s interest 
in a life insurance policy. 

Effect of clause permitting the insurer to choose the 
beneficiary in certain cases. 
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Chapter 33—The Law of Agency. 

(1) Statutory regulations of life’s insurance 

brokers summarized. 

(2) Agents. and brokers distinguished. ’ 

(3) Matters in which the agent can bind the co 

(4) Matters in which the acts of the agent do r 

the company. Pe, 

(5) Knowledge of the agent the knowledge of the 

pany. “aa 

Chapter 34—Assignment of Policies. , 

(1) Distinction between life and property insurance | 
icies in this respect. : 

(2) Policy restrictions upon the assignment of po 

and the legal interpretation of such restricti 

(3) Assignment of the policy by the assignee—A p 

of life insurance is not a negotiable instrumen 
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DEFINED. i, 
Warren M. Horner, Chairman of the Committee, T 
How Movement Creates a Community of Interest 
Between the People, the Company and the Agen 
In this special issue of Lire AssoctaTIon News, « 
to the educational department of the education and co: 
tion movement of the National Association of Life. 
writers, it is well to define briefly the nature and purpo 
of the National Association, of which the News is the 
cial organ, and what is meant by and embraced in 
cation and conservation movement. y 
The National Association of Life. Underwriters is a 
tional organization composed of local associations 0 
reserve life insurance agents of the country, and, 
American Bar Association and American Medical § 
a non-business organization devoted to the standardiza 
and mutual uplift of its membership and to a broa e 
more intelligent service for its clientele. ; 
At the annual meeting of the National Association of I 
Underwriters, 1912, a resolution was introduced and 
which created a Committee on Education and Conse 
which committee has now become a permanent bureau 
cation and conservation of the National Associati 
One of the closing paragraphs of the original r 
f 





reads as follows: 
“REsoLvep, That the president of this associatio 
a committee of five with power to confer with 
mittees of any other insurance bodies, to devise 1 
means for greater publicity in life insurance, for so: 
Partisan compaign of advertising and conservation, — 
a concerted movement to inaugurate a campaign of 
through lectures or addresses and through general 2 
of educational opportunities for the younger genera 
The committee at its first meeting, convened sho 
the convention of 1912, among several recommendati: 
the national body, stated the following: 
“The committee further declares in favor of a con 
movement for establishing educational facilities it 
surance in the universities and colleges and publ 
And at a subsequent meeting early in the year | 
committee urged the preparation of a text-book ad 
framed to meet the situation, with the result that. 
been written by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton 
of Finance of the University of Pennsylvania, a w 
meets the approval of expert minds in the life insure 
ness and the indorsement of trained educators of the 
States. ae 2 
The name given to this committee or bureau is f 
of mere selection only to create interest, but both 
“education” and “conservation” are selected with 
their true meaning, ‘and the scope and purposes of 
cation and conservation movement are in keepin, w 
basic principle of the organization of which it has — 
a permanent part. 
Too frequently the word “education” is identifie 
crowding of ideas. Education, as applied here, 
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tanding of a useful and practical nature for the public 
rge, including those engaged in the business of life in- 
e. 
onservation,’ a word somewhat overlooked in recent 
is the only term which can be used to correctly signify 
2 scope and purpose of this movement of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters to create a greater standard- 
ization of the business of life insurance and conserve the 
erests of the people or policyholders in bettering their con- 
yn in the matters of legislation, taxation, health conserva- 
undue lapsation, over-borrowing on policies, the selec- 
of kind and amount of insurance and the many other 
rtant phases of the business where the public, owing to 
of understanding, has been given poor service. 
se who have inaugurated the movement and worked 
ilingly for its permanent establishment have recognized 
there must be eliminated completely from the idea the 
itation of insurance, and that it must be entirely a 
ment sincere and genuine in its purposes in order to be 
tive and lasting. 
ere is nothing in the education and conservation move- 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters 
hich, if carried out, but will result in a marked improvement 
so policyholders in both service and actual saving in premium 
dayments. Therefore any good to come to the insurance 
fraternity can only come as the result of an improvement 


2 


policyholders. 
The movement is in very fact the creating of a legitimate 


unity of interest between the people, the companies and 


agents, which, it must be acknowledged, is a sane, laud- 
able undertaking with regard to any world movement. 
In behalf of the committee, 
Warren M. Horner, Chairman. 
4 Hucu W. WI1tLet, 
President, National Association of Life Underwriters. 
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Conditions Never So Favorable. 

he present generation of life insurance salesmen has 
worked under such favorable conditions for the serious 
ded selling of life insurance as they are working under 
ay, and no stronger arguments for insurance in sound 
reserve life insurance companies could have been 
ht out than those which are now actually confronting 
For those who are willing to see, incidents are 


insurance policies is needed more to-day by our American 
mess men and heads of families than ever before in our 
ience, and it is the duty of every good life insurance 
lerwriter to bring this need before our people in such a 
* that they shall be induced to provide against it, even 
h the premiums are paid at a considerable personal 
tifice by «he man who pays them.—R. W. Stevens. 
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PROMINENT EDUCATORS GIVE VIEWS ON LIFE 
INSURANCE EDUCATION. 


Frederick W. Roman, Professor of Economics, Syracuse 
University; J. T. Holdsworth, Dean of the School of 
Economics, University of Pittsburgh, and Former 
National President Charles W. Scovel En- 
thusiastically Commend Educational 
Courses and Text-Book. 


For the last two years lectuies have been given a‘ the uni- 
versity on tne topic of life insurance. The prograni was 
made possible through the generosity and educational cam- 
paign of the local Life Underwriters’ Association of Syra- 
cuse. 

Such interest has been awakened, until now the university 
on :ts own account has instituted a regular course in the 
subject. The course has been elected by a large number of 
young men. Some of them expect to take up life insurance 
as a business; however, the greater part of the class have 
entered upon the course as a suitable ineans of becoming 
acquainted with life’s coming problems. There is a growing 
feeling that every individual needs some form of life in- 
surance. A knowledge of the subject is becoming to be felt 
as a necessity. 

The students in the life insurence course receive their credit 
hours the same as. in all other courses in economics. 

We are looking forward to the forthcoming text-book by 
S. S. Huebner on the subject. 

The extended outline of that book has so impressed itself 
upon us that we have already decided to use it as the text 
for our course. 

Professor Huebner’s book is really original in the broad 
view that is taken of the subject of life insurance. 

In times past life insurance has been looked upon as a 
materialistic subject. Now it appears that a more careful 
survey shows clearly that the social side of insurance is even 
more important. Professor Huebner establishes quite clear- 
ly that life insurance is a producer of wealth, a means of 
promoting not only the material efficiency, but also the moral 
capabilities of society. These are new and striking views, but 
the argtiiment upon which the opinions rest seem thoroughly 
sound. 


In former times the life insurance agent was tolerated in 
society. The author in the new work makes it a clear and 
reasonable proposition that Jife insurance should be urged 
upon society by minister, charity worker and every well- 
wisher of the State. These are such buoyant and refresh- 
ing views that students are sure to be fascinated by them. 
The book is certain to win high favor, because it has touched 
a sympathetic life cord. It is a true expression of the lates* 
thought on our social evolution. Man learns his duty to him- 
self anc to society and, above all, to the world piocess 
through this new view of life insurance. 

FrepericK W. Roman, 
Prof. of Economics, 
Syracuse University. 


Charles W. Scovel, of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company, who was chosen by the Pittsburgh Life 
Underwriters’ Association to deliver the public lectures on 
Life Insurance this year in the joint. course given by the 
Evening School of Economics, University of Pittsburgh, and 
the Life Underwriters’ Association, has suggested that I send 
you a brief statement regarding our attitude toward instruc- 
tion in life insurance and your general educational program. 


It is a very great pleasure for me to express my deep 
interest in and my hearty approval of every facility looking 
to the education of our people as to the necessity of life 
insurance. I am sure that among the movements making for 
thrift and economy which are in operation or are contem- 
plated none is of more’ value than iife insurance. Further- 
more, I am convinced that with the colossal destruction of 
capital now going on in Europe, which, in my judgment, 
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must inevitably tend to a further temporary increase in the 
cost of living, there is more than ever a need to practise 
thrift and economy, in which, as I have said, life insurance 
is sO important an element. Both from the standpoint of 
the public and of students who contemplate entering this 
profession (I feel it can be confidently said that insurance 
has reached the dignity of a profession) we have here in 
the School of Economics considered it necessary to include 
in our business courses a full year’s course in life insurance 
in the regular day School of Economics, and though as yet 
we are able to give only a half-year to it in the Evening 
School of Economics, I have no doubt that we shall ulti- 
mateiy extend it to a full year. We believe that we have 
this year worked out a very satisfactory co-ordination be- 
tween the School of Econcemics and associated insurance 
agencies under which a representative of the local under- 
writers’ association gives substantially one-half of the eve- 
ning course. These alternate lectures, given every two weeks, 
‘are open to the public and the effort is made to yive them 
as wide publicity as possible. ‘We took the attitude that the 
spreading of the gospel of life insurance was so important 
an cducational duty that we should open these lectures to the 
public that 1t might thereby be fully informed as to the neces- 
city of the benefits of life insurance. 

As to the methods of insurance education other than for- 
mal instruction in universities, academies and even high 
schools, it seems to me that certain other agencies have not 
been fully utilized in the spread of insurance principles. The 
newspapers should be employed more largely as organs 
through which insurance principles, methods and advantages 
may be advanced. Why should there not be one Sunday set 
aside each year as “Life Conservation Day,” on which every 
pulpit in the land shall have a plain, reverent talk, prefer- 
ably by a life insurance official, upon the importance of life 
insurance and the duty resting upon parents and others to 
take care of those who will survive them? Above all, why 
are the moving pictures not more largely used in this propa- 
ganda’ [I believe that it is true that the moving pictures to- 
day speak with greater eloquence to more people in America 
than any other single agency. 

I have already carried this letter to greater length than I 
liad intended, but I feel constrained in closing to urge that 
life insurance shall be regarded as a profession into which 
agents enter only after careful training and assured fitness. 
The life insurance agent is called upon to-day to advise a 
great variety of people upon the best forms of investment 
for the future. To perform this function properly these 
agents must not only know the technique of this profession, 
but they must be as broadly trained as those who enter other 
professions. 

I note the proposed scope of the text-book on “Life In- 
surance, Its Principles and Practices,” by Dr. S. S, Huebner, 
of the University of Pennsylvania. I believe this covers the 
field satisfactorily for text-book purposes, and I am sure 
that Dr. Huebner will produce a book of high excellence. 

Assuring you that we shall always be glad to co-operaie in 
every way possible with you and every other agency that 
looks to the promotion of insurance education, I am, 

Sincerely yours, 
J. T. Hotpsworrn, 
Dean of the School of Economics. 
University of Pittsburgh. 


Two things I can say from personal knowledge: First, 
the time is ripe to spread broadcast’ the story of life in- 
surance, the institution—what is it, and whose; what is does, 
and how. Ripe, because the people are ready to hear. Within 
a year I have seen a score of gatherings—college men, co- 
eds, business men, club women, company officers, agents— 
all listening with shining eyes for an hour or more to that 
plain, unvarnished human-interest story. 

Second, there is dire need for just such a text-book as 
Dr. Heubner has outlined and which he is just the man to 
write. Plenty of good hooks are treatises for the actuary. 
Some fairly good ones for the agent—among the ruck of 
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flimsy “talking points” and partisan claims. But for th 
inteiligent public, for the inquiring student, precious little ha 
been even attempted. How little, only those know who hay 
been trying to find it. : 


Life insurance has seemingly thought no outsider couk 
ever want anything of hers but a policy. Her sister science: 
have ever been proud to array their choicest lore in fit, in 
forming fashion for the lay reader’s eye. 

In bringing forth Dr. Huebner’s book for students th 
National Association starts wisely to meet the most funda 
mental need. As the campaign goes on and interest spread; 
there will be readers ready for articles in the newspapers 
reviews and popular periodicals for volumes, thin or thick— 
in short, for the life insurance literature that should have 
been here long ago. 

To help bring this about will be not the least among the 
results of the many-sided education and conservation moye. 
ment. CHARLES W. ScoveL. 





Let “No” Fire You. 

Expect “no” and be so well prepared to change it to “yes’ 
that it hasn’t one bit of terror for you! 

“No” is used simply as a foil by most people to hold yot 
off while they think about your proposition. And how they 
finally decide depends upon how grand a rally of argument: 
you make after you’ve heard that “no.” 

Very weak, very incompetent is the life insurance agent 
who lets anybody’s “no” do other than make him trot out his 
grandest, strongest line of newest talk, use the utmost of hi: 
most persuasive skill! | 

How often do you say “no” to little and big propositions 
then remark to yourself, “If he’d dug in harder, more skill 
fully, on me, he might of got me”—which means he would 
have got you! 

The one and only effect on you of a prospect’s “no” should 
be to fire you into a great blaze of power, winning power. 

If a life insurance agent gives up even half the times he 
gets “no” from a prospect he will mightly soom find himself 
a flat failure!—The International Lifeman. 


“THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS.”’ 













A Booklet of Twenty-four Pages Dealing with 
America’s Great Burden on Thrift 
and Providence. 


By EDWARD A. WOODS, 


Vice-President The National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 


1, to’ 500 Copies 745. .++.-3 cents the copy 
(More than 500 copies but less than 5,000 — 
at the rate of 3 cents the copy, with a 
discount of ro per cent.) 
5,000 COPIES isis mioid as ke e rt: 
10,000) COpies./..% <4 6 ae ae B. 


Address orders'to EVERETT M. ENSIGN, 
Corresponding Secretary, iz 
56 Pine Street - - - New York City © 
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To Loca. ASSOCIATIONS :— 

/ In order to shorten this communication, you are requested, 
n presenting it to your meetings, to read in conjunction there- 
with the report of the Education and Conservation Committee, 
ss adopted by the Executive Council at its meeting in New 
York Dec. 12. 

" At the meeting of the Council at Pittsburgh, Oct. 6, the 
Souncil formally adopted the trade-mark, “The Greatest Thing 
‘n the World,” and also the copy for local newspaper ad- 
vertisements as presented at the Cincinnati Convention. This 
‘opy local associations are now authorized to use where they 
jave made contributions to the National Fund. More 
‘opy is prepared and in process of preparation for the same 
yurpose, and when approved will be forwarded to the local 
issociations. 

| Mr. Ensign, as acting secretary of the Education and Con- 
‘ervation Committee, will have prepared half-tones of the 
rade-mark for the use of local associations where they do 
sot desire special sizes. 

' Various questions are being put to the committee with re- 
yard to the use of the trade-mark. It is the judgment of the 
‘ommittee that the trade-mark be used upon the cards, sta- 
jonary or literature of those entitled to the use thereof, or 
o be worn as a button, if so desired. If any number of re- 
\uests are made for the trade-mark in the form of a button, 
ihe National Association will prepare a suitable one to be sent 
‘ree to the local associations. 


' The committee counsels against the use of the trade-mark 
'y individual agents or agencies in partisan advertising for 
he present at points where there are local institutional cam- 
aigns or possibility of starting them. It will create dissen- 
ion and dissatisfaction, and it is unethical for any one indi- 
idual to rush into print in view of the purposes back of the 
vhole movement. Furthermore, partisan advertising will be 
ar more effective after the institutional campaign has been 
bsorbed by the business public. 


The use of the trade-mark, and the retention thereof when 
nee issued to an individual, will be defined more specifically 
aa later communication. 


The committee, in view of the many situations to be met, 
nd because of the lateness in the time of the year when defi- 
,ite plans were made, have purposely merged the contributions 
or 1914 and 1915 into one year, and deferred the general 
uthorization of copy as given herein until the present time. 
‘his makes only one contribution, where, otherwise, there 
vould have been two, and focuses a general starting of local 
ampaigns, and the more systematic carrying out of the entire 
lans of the Education and Conservation movement, with the 
eginning of 1915. 

Those associations, or members thereof, who did not take 
le copy home with them from Cincinnati, can obtain the sheets 
pon which are printed the ten different advertisements already 
ccepted from Acting Secretary Ensign, to whom all questions 
1 future should be addressed, other than where information 
‘fa very special nature is desired direct from the committee. 


It is the earnest hope of the committee that officers and 
— of local associations will inform themselves thor- 
ughly as to the scope and purposes of the Education and 
| OMservation movement, in its inception and development to 
\ate, that there may be no abatement of interest and enthu- 


fasm in carrying out and making more permanent this great 
























shments of the Education and Conservation movement that 
Work may be carried out to its maximum with the aid of 
the moral and financial support of the companies, 
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Attention is called to the fact that subscriptions to the Edu- 
cation and Conservation Fund are due and payable in two 
equal instalments on the 15th of January and July respect- 
ively. Those associations which have already made definite 
pledges, or others which desire to lend their financial support 
to the movement, are requested to forward remittance for the 
first instalment by the 15th inst. to Mr. H. Wibirt Spence. 
treasurer, Penobscot Bldg., Detroit, Mich. . 

Respectfully submitted, 
W. M. Horner, Chairman. 
Read and approved, - 
Huecu M. Writer, President. 





AUGUST 12,1915, TO BE KNOWN AS “NATIONAL AS- 
SOCIATION OF LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ DAY.” 


Charles C. Moore, President of the Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition, Makes This Announcement to 
Commissioner William L. Hathaway. 


William L. Hathaway, Commissioner for the World’s In- 
surance Congress Events of the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition, has just advised National President Hugh M. 
Willet that Charles C. Moore, president of the exposition, 
has, through the directors and chief of special events, caused 
to be set aside Aug. 12 as “National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ Day.” This announcement will be made in the 
official programs now being prepared, and in all announce- 
ments going out to the world regarding the exposition, that 
day will be so designated. This is one of the many recogni- 
tions extended to insurance by this exposition never before 
granted by a national or an international undertaking. Doubt- 
less it will have an influence on the public’s attitude and un- 
derstanding of the part that insurance plays in the advance- 
ment and happiness of mankind. 


Mr. Hathaway has been endeavoring to accomplish this 
end for several months past, and in view of the circumstances, 
the Twenty-Sixth Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion will be held throughout the world as one of the big 
events of the world’s greatest exposition. All this carries 
with it the thought that life underwriters throughout the 
country have an obligation to perform in making the 1915 
convention one that will justify, in the public mind, the rec- 
ognition that has been granted it. 





Never Be a Grouch. 


I find if a man turns you down to-day, even though that 
turn down may seem very positive, that it does not follow 
that you cannot write him. In several instances during the 
past year | have written these same men later on and that 
with comparative case. The main thing is to leave your 
prospective applicant in a good frame of mind when you get 
through with him for that particular interview. Never be 
a grouch. A most important thing is always to be square 
with your prospective candidate. Do not under any circum- 
stances allow your man to think he is getting a higher grade 
of policy than he is paying for. I find in so many instances 
that a fellow is under the impression that he has bought an 
endowment policy when he has only bought a 20 pay or in 
some instances even a lower grade of policy than a 20 pay. 
This in most instances is a lack of the proper instructions 
from the man who is selling the policy. See what your man 
can afford and then sell him just as much insurance as he 
can pay for and the style of contract which more nearly 
meets his respective needs. The young men are the ones 
who should get into the band wagon and take out an adequate 
amount of insurance while the rate is so very much lower 
than if they wait until later on. Summing up the whole 
situation there really is no very good argument for a man 
not to take out insurance, while on the other hand so many 
facts warrant one in carrying insurance in a good reliable 
Old Line Company.—Henry C. Auer. 
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. 
THE LOGICAL STARTING POINT. | 

In view of the wide-spread interest now manifested 
in the Education and Conservation propaganda of the 
National Association, it behooves us, for the moment, 
at least, to cease our theorizing and to consider a few 
practical points which demand our attention. Un- 
questionably the rank and file of the Life Insurance 
fraternity recognize the necessity of an understanding 
and appreciation of Life Insurance on the part of ee 
public. 

Here a problem of substantial importance arises. 
How best are we to convince our educators of the 
merits of our contention? What particular series of 
arguments will be most conducive to inaugurating 
courses of studies on Life Insurance in our various 
institutions of learning? Obviously, the simplest and 
the most logical. 

First of all should come the facts which point to the 
conditions which exist because the average man and 
the average woman know practically nothing of the 
subject. Therefore, we must at the very outset, prove 
the necessity of Life Insurance. Let us see to it that 
educators are informed that the lives of the people 
of this country are indemnified by legal reserve Lif 
Insurance only to the extent of about $200 per cael 
that but a comparatively short time ago the Potters 
Field of New York City claimed one of every seven 
persons, and that even now the ratio is one in every 
ten; that only 8 per cent. of the insurable value of 
men’s lives in the United States is covered by Lif 


Insurance. If reliable statistics fail, let the alm 
houses, and other charitable institutions speak for 


you; they tell a story ineffably sad; but utter a plea 
of powerful eloquence. | 

The Education and Conservation movement is not 
a shrewd scheme intended simply for the benefit of 
Life Insurance solicitors; it ts a propaganda of Eco 
nomic Reform. 

And let us bear in mind that all great constru i i 
reforms are best brought about by educational me 
ods. Take, for instance, the Suffrage movement, : wae 


pie ly 











have produced results. 
of these movements, 


mation of the Oi eae in view. 
The text-book on Life Insurance, now being cou 
piled by the National Association, with Dr. S. ° 
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“COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD” 


i 


WANTED—A profit sharing Resident General Agent in one of my offices. Must have 


iad experience along both managerial and salesmanship lines. References and record of work 


jone must accompany application. 
: 


For Further Information Write 


H. H. WARD, Manager PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


03 Title & Trust Building, Portland, Oregon 


ee  ———————_—_ 
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uebner as editor-in-chief, puts at our command a 
ie gun capable of battering down the ramparts of 
position wherever it is encountered. But, fortu- 
tely, strenuous tactics need not be adopted, for in 
any cases it will be found that courses of study 
juld have been established years ago, had there been 
suitable volume, equally adaptable to high schools 
id more advanced institutions, non-partisan and 
sntechnical in character, comprehensive in scope, 
!d withal conspicuous by its intelligence and logical 
rangement. 
Moreover, it is now possible to arrange for the 
ady of Life Insurance where logically it should be 
st considered—in the high-schools. The high- 
hools of America are the vertebra of the country’s 
ucational backbone. “ Comparatively few graduates 
high-schools ever attend higher institutions of 
ning. Students attending high-school have reached 
e age when their minds are perfectly capable of 
iderstanding the fundamental principles of the sub- 
ict we are discussing; and, too, they have on the 
erage, attained the age when their minds are most 
sceptible of impressions which eventually crys- 
lize into habits of thought. Habits of thought in- 
Ieated in the minds of high-schvol students are 
rectly responsible for the mental attitude of hun- 
eds of thousands of men and women. Life in busi- 
ss, or life in the home, is, in its final analysis, the 
oduct of habits of thought. Train the high-school 
ident Life-Insurancewise, and the business man, 
d the wife and mother will think Life-Insurance- 
se. 
The United States Bureau of Education has ascer- 
ned that for the year of 1913, 1,283,009 pupils at- 
‘aded public and private high-schools. Surely this 
a fertile field for development. It will actually 
ean the Life Insurance education, or at least an 
preciation of the benefits of the institution, for 
Tee generations. The subjects studied by pupils in 
gh-schools are almost invariably discussed by the 
‘rents, and naturally a father or a mother who un- 
rstands the part Life Insurance plays will give 
cellent advice to the son or daughfer. That is to 
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say, a threefold benefit accrues; to the pupil, the par- 
ents of the pupil, and the children of the pupil. 

There is another phase of this matter which should 
be interesting to educators. There is no line of busi- 
ness which offers better opportunities to an ambitious 
young man than the solicitation of Life Insurance. 
With a knowledge of the fundamentals acquired in 
the high-school and with certain further preparation 
under the direction of a general agent, he would be 
qualified to engage in the business. Attention might 
be called to the fact that a compilation has been made 
of the average income, for five years, of Yale grad- 
uates of the class of 1906. We learn that the average 
income of all occupations for this five-year period was 
$1,280.82, and that the average income for insurance 
agents for the same period was $1,872.33. 

We are under the impression that there are statis- 
tics to prove that the number of young women who 
graduate from high-schools is greatly in excess of 
the number of young men who graduate from the 
same institutions. At the same time, it has been said 
that one great reason why more men are not insured 
is because of the objection on the part of wives. Here 
there is an opportunity to correct an unfortunate con- 
dition at its very source. While it is true, that the 
girl of seventeen or eighteen not acquire 
knowledge of the technical intricacies of policy con- 
tracts—still, if she goes forth with an assurance that 
Life Insurance is not a swindle; that it is an economic 
necessity, concomitant to marital existence, one great 
obstacle in field work has been removed. 


KEEP THESE DATES IN 
MIND 


AUGUST 10, 11 and 12, 
LOES 


The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of 
The National Association 


SAN FRANCISCO 


may 
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We Should Worry. 


There are cecasions when one is forced to the conviction 
that the various associations, in connection with the manage- 
ment and solicitation of life insurance, sometimes assume the 
character of mutual admiration societies. We hear much 
about honesty, integrity, high planes of ethics and correct 
standards of procedure. There is the ubiquitous individual 
who, with sonorous tones and well rounded periods, delights 
to expatiate upon the noble and beneficent purposes which 
actuate those stalwarts of business honor whom he has the 
privilege to address. He is enthused, inspired and thrilled by 
simply looking into the faces of those who compose his 
audience. 

This hand-shaking and back-slapping attitude of mutual 
satisfaction has its proper place. But it should never be per- 
mitted to obscure the necessity of actual warfare in the 
trenches, far removed from the enervating though fragrant 
vapors of platitudinous persiflage and pompous perorations. 
The business of life insurance, if it is ever to reach profes- 
sional heights, requires analytical sincerity in discerning just 
where its weak points are located. 

This was brought to our attention when we considered the 
reception and response incident to the promulgation of the 
resolution introduced by Charles Jerome Edwards at the Cin- 
cinnati convention. This resolution, it will be recalled, out- 
lined four effective means of eliminating the unworthy agent 
from the ranks of the life insurance fraternity.“ In accordance 
with its provisions, copies of it were mailed to the Insurance 
Commissioners of the various States, the Presidents of the 
various life insurance companies, the Manager of the Life In- 
surance Presidents’ Association, and the President of the 
American Life Convention. This action carried with it the 
request that these individuals and associations co-operate with 
the National Association in effecting the reforms suggested. 

The responses received by the Corresponding Secretary of 
the National Association could hardly be called gratifying; 
and in all fairness, this is the reason for our pessimistic atti- 
tude. Here are the facts: Only four old line companies even 
acknowledged the receipt of the resolution. Ten companies 
which are members of the American Life Convention con- 
fessed that the service of the United States mails was still 
efficient and ten insurance commissioners were recorded 
among the living. The Vice-President of a prominent New 
England company offers some comment which is worthy of 
serious consideration. He states in part 


A few of the Insurance Commissioners care; a few 
company officers care; a few General Agents care, but out- 
sidet these few many of the Insurance Commissioners 
have other things to think about; many of the company 
officers are content to leave the question of the quality of 
sub-agents in the hands of their General Agents just so 
long as they seem to be getting an adequate volume of 
business each month from their General Agencies; and 
many of the General Agents do not seem to be interested 
in whom they employ, provided the man “gets results.” 

You have called attention to a situation which vitally 


| 
{ 
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affects the insurance business. Until the situation is im- 
proved, the many engaged in life underwriting will not 
hold the position they should hold in the esteem of the 
public. Until it is improved the lapse rate will be heavier 
than it should be, and in all sections of the country the 
good will of business men, farmers and others toward 
life insurance will be alienated because of misrepresenta- 
tions of the unworthy. Until the situation is improved 
the companies will experience a heavier mortality than 
they would if they insisted that their representatives 
were upright men who followed clean methods. 


You have touched in your comments and your resolu- 
tions a vital matter. If you cannot s2e much accom- 
plished, still you have planted in every State and in every 
home office and in the minds of hundreds of General 
Agents seeds some of which will sprout and bear fruit. 
It may take time; it may tak2 years to bring home to the 
men responsible for the present situation the conscious- 
ness which you possess that it is one which should be im- 
proved. The fault does not lie with Insurance Commis- 
sioners—they can help if they will»and many of them are 
helping. That you have emphasized the situation to the 
others will do good. The fault does lie more or l¢ss with” 
company officials who have not taken the precautions 
they should take to see that the sub-agents employed in 
their General Agencies were worthy men. We can only 
hope that the company officials who have been indifferent 
will gradually become educated to a sounder view. One 
company. with which I am familiar does not allow any 
sub-agent to enter its employ unless he is bonded by a 
bonding company in the sum of $500. The point here is 
not the protection which the bond gives, but the value of © 
the inspection of the agent which is made as the result of © 
its application for a bond. You know the bonding com- 
panies look up a man pretty carefully before they bond 
him, and if they will bond a sub-agent, the company can 
fairly assume that he passes sound inspection and is all 
right.. If they won’t bond him, the’ company ought not to 
employ the man. 


A great deal of the fault lies with the General Agents 
men whom you and I both know; who personally follow — 
decent standards and who mean well, and yet will employ 
any Tom, Dick or Harry without much inquiry as to his 
character or methods, provided they think he will do ; 
little business. 


Much of the reform, if it comes, must be through the 
education of general agents until they realize that their own 
best interests and the best interests of the business will be 
served by their refusing to make contracts without fully 
looking up the men seeking employment, and elimina 
the unworthy. 


Something more-can possibly be accomplished at is 
time through your taking the matter up with the Presi- 
dents’ Association and the American Life Convention. 
The subject of what can be done to improve agency stand 
ards is one which it seems to me might very properly be — 
discussed, say at the annual meeting of the Presidents’ As- 
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‘ sociation a year henc2, It is a topic which could properly 
: be discussed at the next annual meeting of the American 
Life Convention. If the managers of those organizations 
could be induced to put the topic down for discussion, I 

am sure we could “start something.” I was thinking the 

other day that if I had been given an opportunity such as 
was afforded another man recently to address the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, I would have put the time in deal- 
' ing with some of these very practical matters, which are 
going to affect the upbuilding and financial welfare of the 
new companies of the West and South. 

I believe the question is one the proper solution of which 
is going to materially affect the welfare of the business 
throughout the United States, and I think if there is any- 
. thing we can possibly do to keep the question stirred up 
until settled, we should do it. 

A vice-president of another New England company has this 
to say: 

It can be said in all frankness on behalf of this com- 
pany that we have for many years pursued the policy of 
dismissing from our service every man w'o was found 
to be unworthy to represent its interests and those of its 

| members in an honest and conscientious manner, and 
_ therefore the co-operation of this company along the lines 
indicated by the association will be given cheerfully and 
may be depended upon. 
_ However, it is in order to say that it has been very dis- 
 couraging at times to have other good companies tmme- 
diately employ men dismissed from our service without 
| making the slightest effort to ascertain the reason there- 
for, or anything in connection with his previous conduct, 
and this practise still prevails among some of the com- 

| panies whose officials are personal friends. 
|. The association can render no better service to policy- 
’ holders and companies alike than to place its stamp of ap- 
| proval upon the good men, and its condemnation upon 
| those not entitled to its confidence and consideration. 
The communication which follows was received from the 
“secretary of one of the younger companies. While his com- 
ment is along the same lines as quoted above, his opinions are 
supported by an example which serves to show that there is 
‘ample opportunity for an improvement of agency conditions. 

Your communication of October 20th, enclosing resolu- 
tion adopted at the last meeting of the association, together 
with the remarks of Chas. Jerome Edwards has been 
received. 

We wish the association to know that this company is 
thoroughly and heartily in favor of the remarks of Mr. 
Edwards. When we cease to employ the crooked and un- 
worthy agent we will minimise the danger of injury to the 
public to a great extent and we can then turn to the im- 
provement among the men now in the insurance business. 

This company pursues just such a policy as it suggested 
with relation to new agents, making a thorough investiga- 
tion of each applicant before contract is made. By this 
method we have lost considerable business, but if we can- 
not grow and incr2ase our insurance in force by pursuing 
such a method we prefer to give up the fight. Within the 
last few months I refused to make a contract with an 
agent whose previous record I found to be very unfavor- 
able. That same agent, within twenty-four hours, secured 
employment in another life insurance offic? in the same 
building with ourselves and produced between $100,000 and 
$150,000 of business within a short time. This business 
was lost to us because of our position on the agency ques- 
tion. We have the courage to continue this position, but 
the fact that such agents can immediately secure employ- 
ment is a temptation to the general agent to hire agents 
who can produce business, irrespective of their moral char- 
acter and integrity. . 
_ This resolution can never be carried out unless it has the 
‘unanimous support-—first and most important, of the com- 
eee of the various States, who will refuse to grant 
licenses to agents whose reputations are at all under criti- 
| cism. Second, of the life insurance companies themselves 
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by refusing to accept business from agents whom: they 
know to be unworthy of confidence. These two factors 
are far more important in the uplift of life insurance than 
the general agents can ever be. Undoubtedly this plan 
must ultimately receive the co-operation of the general 
agents, but it must begin with those in authority, namely 
the insurance commissioners and the companies themselves. 


Standardizing the Agent. 

To hold a high standard before the agent, and ultimately 
to bring all agents up to it, is a main purpose of all associa- 
tion activity, and particularly of the great education and con- 
scrvation campaign. The same problem is a live one just 
now among the music teachers, whose annual convention was 
held at Pittsburgh. during holiday week. The following ex- 
tracts from the very able address of Waldo S. Pratt, of Hart- 
ford, are worth pondering by all association men in this 
connection: 

We are not in position to call for the use of standards 
by others unless each of us in his own special line of 
work is willing and able to fix reasonable standards for 
himself 

All of us need more definite thinking as to just what 
we are trying to accomplish and less about just how we 
are working. 

The moment we sit down soberly to draft an exact 
plan we encounter the difficulty that hardly any branch 
of music teaching is well organized without itself—that 
is. in the minds of its own representatives. There is 
much excellent thinking as well as noble purpose, but the 
subject has not been thought through systematically. This 
sounds severe, of course, but is it not true? 

. Frankly, I doubt whether the time is ripe for com- 

prehensive schemes that shall apply to all kinds of music 

teaching everywhere. The great thing to be desired is 
that each group and sub-group of workers shall keep 
wrestling with its own problems, applying the results 
only so fast as they become definite and solid enough to 
command universal respect from all reasonable ob- 

Rervers. | stan 

Are we not wrong if we imagine that the best results 
are to be secured by any legal or legislative method what- 
ever, however well devised or however admirably ad- 
ministered? It is always a fallacy to think that important 
steps in social progress are to be forced upon the com- 
munity by law. Laws are never constructive agencies. 
They are rather formal ratifications of convictions and 
rules of conduct that have become established in com- 
munity-consciousness by more irregular or indefinite 
processes. They are never worth while unless back of 
them lies accumulated community impulse. Laws are 
valuable in codifying and regulating what has attained 
some maturity. But they are usually powerless to 
ereate; 77% 

In concluding his talk Mr. Pratt said: 

I believe that we can leave much to future discovery. 
The important thing is that the steps to be taken at once 
should frankly utilize effective agencies already operating 
instead of trying novel and hazardous experiments. Let 
us build on foundations already soundly laid. 





Stimulating Attendance at Meetings of Local 
Associations. 

There is a very simple way to increase attendance at the 
monthly meetings of local associations. Indeed, it is so simple 
that officers of local bodies are likely to pass over the sugges- 
tion without giving it a second thought. It is this: Discuss 
subjects of practical interest to the members; take up one 
or more problems which the solicitor will probably encounter 
daily. See to it that the members are given an opportunity 
to give their personal experiences on the subject selected. 

According to H. M. Taylor, of C. B. & H. M. Taylor, gen- 
eral agents of the Northwestern Mutual at Wheeling, W. Va. 
the adoption of this idea was the means of resuscitating the 
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West Virginia association. Prior to its last meeting this asso- 
ciation, according to Mr. Taylor, had been a “dead one.” Mr. 
Taylor tells about this plan in the following letter: 


It occurred to me that it might be of interest to you 
to know something about the progress being made by the 
West Virginia Life Underwriters’ Association, and I am 
enclosing copy of program and letter which was mailed 
with the program, also a personal letter which I, as chair- 
man of the committee to arrange for our last meeting, 
wrote each member. The personal letter was mailed so 
as to reach the member the day before the meeting. 


The principal reason I am sending you copy of the pro- 
gram and a report of this meeting is to give you an idea 
of what can be accomplished in association work by dis- 
cussing at meetings practical subjects from which the men 
in the field can get something which they can use with a 
prospect, and I thought you might want to pass this along 
to some of the other associations as a suggestion for 
future meetings. The West Virginia Life Underwriters’ 
Association has been practically a “dead one” since its 
organization. We have been having in attendance between 
six and eight members; in fact, very seldom over a dozen, 
and there has been very little interest manifested by the 
majority of insurance men in this community. We have 
been having” at our meetings imported talent to speak 
when we could get a speaker or two, and we would have 
some of our local talent make talks, but our observation 
has been that the agents get very little from these talks 
which ‘they can use in the field, and this is the thing they 
are all looking for; and if they go and hear a talk on 
something they have heard over and over again you prac- 
tically have to drive them to the meetings; but if you 
will discuss practical subjects they will be anxious to at- 
tend, and your meetings will be large and enthusiastic. I 
have advocated meetings of this character for some time 
and was appointed chairman of the committee for our last 
meeting and thought I would try it out, and I believe that 
you will agree with me that the result of the meeting as 
reported by the enclosed newspaper clipping was most 
encouraging, and we plan to have future meetings of this 
character. 

I am one of the enthusiastic association men of this sec- 
tion and am always on the lookout for something which 
will enable me to put something into the association. If 
at any time you can make any suggestions to us relative 
to our meetings we shall greatly appreciate it. At this 
meeting, just before the close, I made a talk on the bene- 
fits of association work, and we had applications from 12 
for membership. In order to get each man interested 
we had an envelope addressed to the secretary containing 
a small plain, card card, 3x5, and before the meeting 
closed these were passed to each member, with the request 
that they write on the card some subject that they would 
like to hear discussed, and mail to the secretary, and the 





Agency Supervisor Wanted ‘ 


A large, well-established and well-organized General Agency of an old New 
England Company, which now produces $2,000,000 of business per annum and has — 
a splendid agency organization, has an opening for a young man to act in the above 
capacity in New York, Vermont and New Hampshire, to secure additional agents, 
work with them and train them as producers. For the right man, who is ambitious 
and desires a good future, an unusual opportunity is presented. Only men of first- 
class antecedents, habits and record need apply. 
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Address AGENCY SUPERVISOR, 





future committees can apply to the secretary for these 
cards and in this way they will be able to have topics 
discussed in which they are all directly interested. By 
doing this you put it up to the men themselves to make 
the meetings a success, and if they have requested any 
particular subject to be discussed, of course, they feel 
an interest in going to hear it. 
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New Measures Against Twisting. 





It can truthfully be said that the gentle art of twisting is 


not as popular at the present time as it was in days gone by, — 


Indeed, there is a noticeable diminution of cases of this char-— 


acter. The local associations of life underwriters have been 
constantly on the alert to secure the enactment of laws which 


d 


tend to make the circuitous methods of twisters amenable | 


to punishment. 


Just recently Price Russell, superintendent of the Ohio In-— 


surance Department, sent to Senator Herman Fellinger, a 
prominent member of the Cleveland association, a bill recom- 
mended by him for discussion in the General Assembly. 
bill is intended to stamp out the practice of twisting, and i 
violation carries with it both fines and imprisonment. 
first section of the measure reads as follows: 


No insurance company, association or society or any 
officer, director, agent, broker or solicitor thereto shall 
circulate or issue, or cause or permit to be issued, cir- 
culated or used any written or oral statement or circular 
misrepresenting the terms of any policy issued or to be 
issued by an insurance company, or misrepresenting the 
benefits or privileges promised under such policy or esti-_ 


mating future dividends payable under such policy. ; 


It is further provided that no company or agent shall 
make any misrepresentation or incomplete comparison, 
oral or written or otherwise, to any person insured in any 
company for the purpose of inducing or tending to induce 
such person to take out a policy of insurance, or for the 
purpose of inducing or tending to induce a policyholder 
in any company to lapse, forfeit or surrender his insur- 
ance therein in crder to take out a policy in another 
company. f 
At the recent convention of Insurance Commissioners i 

New York, a resolution was passed which will also be if 
strumental in confining the operations of these pirates of the 
business. Commissioner McMaster, of South Carolina, who 
was secretary of the recent convention of Insurance Co 
missioners, has sent out a copy of the resolution, requestini 
the co-operation of all companies. This resolution follows 

Whereas, The twisting in life insurance is generally 
condemned as being contrary to the interests of the policy- 
holders afiected and the companies, and yet offers a 
temptation to unscrupulous agents and deputies whic" 
leads to great injuries to policyholders and to certificate 
holders, and the laws prohibiting such practise are dif- 
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ficult of enforcement and it is believed that the co-opera- 
‘tion of policyholders and certificate holders and the com- 
| ates and societies for the correction of this evil can be 
secured in a large degree by having the fact brought out 
/in each particular instance, enabling supervising depart- 
‘-ments to hold the officials of companies and societies 
‘more directly responsible for proper conduct of agents 
and deputies : 

| Resolved, That every aplication for life insurance made 
‘to any insurance company, association or fraternal society 
‘shall contain a statement that “the applicant, for the pur- 
{ pose of taking the insurance applied for, has not termi- 
nated, and does n6dt intend to terminate any other life 
‘insurance, except (insert exceptions, if any); and that 
the agent or deputy soliciting the insurance shall certify 
,on each application that the statements therein made are 
‘true to the best of his knowledge and belief. 





Failure and Success. 
Genius, the power that dazzles mortal eyes, 
Is oft perseverence in disguise; 
Continuous effort is itself, implies, in spite 
Of countless falls, the power to rise. 
*Twixt failure and success, the point so fine, 
Men sometimes know not when they touch the line. 
As the tide goes clear out, it comes again clear in, 
In business ’tis the wisest men who win. 
And oh, how often when shades of doubt dismay, 
With little more persistence, courage, vim, 
| Success will dawn o’er fortune’s cloudy rim. 
Then take this honey from the bitterest cup— 
There is no failure save in giving up. 
No real falls, so long as one still tries, 
For seeming setbacks make the strong man wise. 
There is no defeat, in fact, save from within, 
Unless you’re beaten there, you're sure to win. 
| —Author Unknown. 
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Agent’s Part in Selecting Risks. 

The agent should have a clear conception of what con- 
stitutes a good insurance risk. Much yaluable time is very 
often wasted trying to write uninsurable cases. There is a 
great difference in declinations among agents. The agent 
who has been in the business long enough to learn those con- 
ditions which prevent an applicant from getting a life insur- 
ance policy has a low declination rate. 

The agent should carefully ascertain the applicant’s family 
history, also his personal history; his race, age and occupa- 
tion, his habits, his financial condition, past and present con- 
dition of his health, injuries and deformities, whether he has 
changed clmate or occupation for his health, and if he as 
ever been rejected for life insurance. The medical director 
must have a very definite knowledge of all these conditions 
before he can pass intelligently upon the risk. 

The social standing of the applicant is important. The 
company does not take applicants engaged in dishonest call- 
ings or those under indictment or a cloud. Persons en- 
gaged in permanent employment are better risks in every 
way than those shifting about. Married people, as a rule, 
are better risks than single people—an exception to this rule 
is when there is a great disparity existing between the ages 
of the husband and wife—Dr. W. W. Beckett, Medical Di- 
rector, Pacific Mutual. 
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SIXTY-FIFTH ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1915. 








ASSETS (Paid-for Basis) 


‘ 


LIABILITIES (Paid-for Basis) 





U. S., State and Municipal Bonds........ $19,416,567.34 
(At Market Value Dec. 31, 1914) 

Mmecdresiyrst Liens... +. 2.0.2. sec cece es 28,817,681.22 

Policy Loans and Premium Notes........ 10,269,813.14 


235,000.00 
523,045.34 
1,404,784.96 
840,393.22 
2,504.44 


Meecal state) Book Value................- 
Bae banks atid Office...........++- 
Interest and Rents due and accrued...... 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums...... 
MMMEMEEOUIOACCTIIS. . 05. c- 5 c cc eet eu even es 


oh. > a A einen $61,509,789.66 





-. $46,283,755.00 
5,374,090.00 
145,711.69 
251,610.00 
113,649.21 


Insurance Reserves 
Annuity Reserves 
Exisa Reésetves (cs Ubscs sain Alar 
rust Fund! Reserves<.. vcr teck treme naan 
Policy Claims under adjustment.......... 







Other Liabilities... s.<s.» sjentin aeieisleeiae eels 103,947.67 
Taxes payable in 1915................... 177,817.68 
Dividends Due and Unpaid.............. 60,930.11 


1,302,107.98 
4,534,812.02 
3,161,358.30 


Dividends: payable an) 4:90/b eee aentereeeee 
Deferred Surplug: ... .i's cee aye meer 
General Surplus .iac. cc os wee eereeeereiantes 


Total nu. 0s> Se $61,509,789.66 














: 5 5 1 C 5 
In 1914 the new paid-for insurance equaled $21,558,399, advancing total outstanding insurance on a naid-for basis to 


$194,625,366, an increase of $6,271,313. 


Total assets now equal $61,509,789.66, an increase of $2,561,899.94. 
rents actually received amounted to $2,903,626.50, an increase of $152,542.74. y E ira 
an increase of $198,470.94. Considerations for Life Annuities equaled $640,203.71, an increase of $141,429.18. 


: < : Interest and 
Premiums for insurance equaled $6,581,077.19, 
Payments to 


policy-holders amounted to $6,174,181.46, an increase of $959,331.50. Provision is made in liabilities for the payment to policy- 


holders of dividends during 1915 of $1,302,107.98, an increase of $108,393.13. 


$403,491.40. 


Increase in undistributed surplus over 1914, 








PROGRESS IN THE LAST TWENTY-FIVE YEARS. 


f JAN. 1 INCOME ASSETS 
1890 $ 1,781,674 $ 5,971,506 
1915 $10,195,624 $61,509,789 


SURPLUS INSURANCE IN FORCE JAN. 1 
$ 921,820 $ 38,767,541 1890 
$3,161,358 $194,625,366 1915 
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WHAT ABOUT THE YEAR OF 1915? _ 
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REPORTS FROM ALL SECTIONS OF THE COUNTRY INDICATE A PROSPEROUS YEAR 


FOR AGGRESSIVE LIFE UNDERWRITERS. 


Optimistic Responses From Prominent Members of Local Associations Give Accurate Forecast 
of Business Conditions.—Symposium Notably Encouraging—Not One Pessimist. 


Practically all Europe is now engaged in the most des- 
perate and horrible struggle in history, and one is led to 
think seriously as to whether or not our boasted civilization 
of the twentieth century lends support to the old adage, “The 
pen is mightier than the sword.” In the United States we 
have as yet no reason to doubt the truth of this time-honored 
maxim. The pen—the fountain pen—in the hands of the 
life insurance agent is still the most powerful weapon of 
constructive and progressive civilization. Scraps of paper 
are not merely that in the United States, but that particular 
scrap of paper upon which is the dotted line represents a 
service which is positive, unfailing and always worth its face 
value. 

War among the belligerent nations is to a great extent a 
long-distance war. The opposing forces are intrenched. Artil- 
lery fire is directed from scout balloons or aeroplanes by sig- 
nal, and the range given to artillerymen by field telephone. 
There is little hand-to-hand conflict. This is in direct con- 
trast to the methods employed in iife insurance solicitation. 
To begin with, the intelligent agent does not look upon his 
prospects as an enemy. Warfare upon ramparts of foolish 
objections is not a battle of long distances. The agent meets 
his prospects face to face. 

During the past year business conditions have apparently 
reached so low a level that there exists no man who wishes 
for their continuance. By reason of the fact that the life in- 
surance men of the United States are in actual contact with 
business conditions, in fact, because the amount of business 
written is dependent, almost entirely, upon these conditions, 
life insurance men are exceptionally qualified to analyze the 
depression of the past year and to forecast that which is to 
be expected during 1915. 

There were 18,000 commercial failures in 1914, with liabili- 
ties, exclusive of December, aggregating $325,000,000. For 
life insurance the first half of the year was not particularly 
depressing. But apparently European conditions for the 
last six months of the year have had a most discouraging 
effect. One contemporary recently reported the 1914 business 
of 91 companies, and 43 companies fell below their record 
of i913. There are, however, many isolated cases of agencies 
exceeding their records for 1913. 

The daily press seems to be genuinely optimistic. Just re- 
cently Charles M. Schwab has made the statement that there 
are $300,000,000 of contracts placed in this country from 
Europe, which must be completed before December, 1915. 
The excess of American exports over imports for December 

Was approximately $125,000,000. During 1914 American man- 
ufacturers turned out 515,000 motor vehicles, valued at $485,- 
000,000. The Pennsylvania Railroad has placed an order for 
150,000 tons of steel rails, which is 18,000 tons more than it 
bought in 1914, while the New York Central is securing prices 
on 45,000 tons of rail. It is said that mining is in better 
shape than at any time during the last 10 years, and a positive 
amelioration of conditions will immediately follow the ad- 
vance of freight rates recently granted by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission. 

Adl this may be interesting, but let us consider conditions at 
close range. With this object in view we have requested 
leading life underwriters in various sections of the country to 
state their opinions as to the possibilities for this year. The 
replies to our requests constitute a most valuable symposium. 


1 


One should note that there has been no attempt to evade ; 
true statement of affairs, and, too, that the general tone i 
decidedly optimistic. 


William King, St. Louis, Mo. 


The year 1914 seems to have brought about a period o 
readjustment which has been expected by economists sinc 
about 1912. At the time the European war broke out our ow: 
country was pretty thoroughly liquidated, and though for self 
protection it was necessary to close our various exchange: 
facts seem to indicate that the condition which existed in th 
country as a whole was more psychological than real, becaus 
as a matter of fact general business conditions actually im 
proved to some extent, and this was reflected when, at th 
opening of the exchanges, prices ruled higher than at the clos 
on July 31. In St. Louis we have always been known fo 
conservatism, and therefore any shock would be less sever 
as arule. But because of two striking factors general busine: 
conditions have been perhaps a little more depressed here tha 
would ordinarily be the case. 


Practically our entire wholesale trade is with the South an 
Southwest, and in that section ‘which was hit hardest by th 
lack of facilities to export our great cotton crop. So, in tk 
general wholesale lines, most of the salesmen were called i 
and many men laid off. This condition prevailed in dry goot 
especially, but extended to shoes and leather goods as we 
causing the closing of several of our great shoe factorie 
Another important factor in the immediate depression wi 
the failure of the railroads as buyers. Located in or adjacet 
to St. Louis are perhaps the greatest railroad supply hous 
in the country, and these have been practically shut dow 
during the past year. 

However, even in spite of this depression, which was re 
as above stated the greatest effect was really psychologica 
There were many men who needed life insurance more the 
ever, and many agents, taking advantage of this conditio 
succeeded not. only in keeping up their quota for the year, b 
showing substantial increases. As a general rule our agen 
in St. Louis about held their own for the year. 


For 1915 I can only state that I personally expect to prod u 
the largest business I have ever written, and I believe 
operation of the cotton pool, the new Federal Reserve act, tl 
buying of the belligerent nations in our markets, which 
already being felt, and the railroad rate increase, not on 
means a speedy restoration of normal conditions, but I firm 
believe that by the close of 1915 we will be near the cente 
a boom period. I am frank to confess that I do not belie 
the general sentiment is as optimistic as my own, but fro 
the facts at my disposal I cannot feel otherwise. And h r 
hoping that 1915 will be the greatest year in the histor ; 
life insurance. 















Ira B. Mapes, Kansas City, Mo. 


Conditions generally throughout the year 1914 were not 
favorable for the production of volume, in our business . 
former years, 1912 especially. Most of the standard 00 
panies show small gains in the amount of business i 
My agency wrote more business in 1914 than we did 

I believe 1915 promises to be a good year for our b 
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Life insurance and life insurance men are in better repute 
with the public than ever before. This is true for the reason 
that the business men of our country understand the value of 
Miietection and have an intelligent idea of the contracts now 
being written. Corporation and partnership insurance can 

now be sold in practically every large concern, and there is a 
golden opportunity for the agent of active, intelligent effort 
in this direction alone. 

Income insurance is becoming more popular with the people. 
The average citizen of moderate income looks upon life insur- 
ance with more favor than ever before. The National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters has been doing good work. The 

local associations are also responsible for the favorable im- 
‘pression being established in their various localities by the 
‘work being done. 
secure and maintain strong public press notices of the work 
being accomplished, wherever possible. 

I believe 1915 will prove to be a good year for life insurance 
men. Good crops and high prices will produce the money and 
make people prosperous. The need of life insurance is 

apparent, more so than ever. 

Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

_ It is always much more pleasant to be getting out of trouble 
than to be getting into it. I like to count the days until spring, 
‘because I am not fond of the winter. 

_ We do not know when that end will come, but we know 
_we are getting, every month, 30 days nearer the end of the 
/war. A year ago we were really getting closer to it, even if 
we did not know it. Like a thunder shower, it will certainly 
‘clear the atmosphere. There is every indication that a war 
‘so terrible in its costs and results will be so exhausting to 
the entire world as to make a very strong sentiment against 
ever having another one—certainly not for some time to come, 
‘anyway. All the nations—those who “lick” and are “licked”— 
‘will likely have to recuperate for a while. 
| Life insurance companies again showed 
‘strength in such a crisis. Stock exchanges closed, many cor- 
porations almost ceased doing business, even the Standard 
‘Oil Co. for a while stopping buying oil. But there was not a 
single default, hardly a delay, in the conduct of life insurance. 

The lessons to be drawn from the war as they apply to life 
insurance men, in addition to this'further great test of our 
strength, are as follows: 

First. This war, unless contrary to all history, will be fol- 
lowed by a business boom. We ought to use this two ways: 
(1) To be ready with an efficient agency force, to get the 
business we should when the boom arrives; and (2), to insure 
people because their death before this boom comes will de- 
prive their business or their families or themselves of the 
earning they will make if they live to see it. For illustration, 
a man who died in 1865 never participated in the business 
| revival that lasted from that time until the panic of 1873. 

Second. It ought to be the aim, both of life insurance men 
and our policyholders, to so intrench themselves during the 
next period of business activity that they will be ready to 
‘meet the depression that will probably follow it. 

Third. The war will unquestionably be followed by an 
intellectual and particularly a moral awakening, that cannot 
but help the life insurance business. 

Fourth. ‘Already the entire world is saving money. It 
began to save the day the war broke out. It will break the 
world away from the period of extravagance and lavish ex- 
‘penditure, with all its evil financial and moral results, and turn 
‘the attention of the entire world toward saving. There are 
already abundant indications of this. Life insurance is prob- 
ably the greatest institution for the promotion of thrift there 
is, and should benefit by it. 

Fifth. The world’s rate of interest will probably be raised 
for years as a result of this war. The enormous amount of 
‘national debts, both already incurred and to be incurred, will 
maintain the rate of interest, and during the time the war 
} Prevails insurance companies, having funds, will be able not 
only to raise their rates on many current loans, but to make 
unvestments that for years to come will bring in large 
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I believe we should make it a point to. 
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additional revenue from the increased rates of interest. 

Sixth. The Carnegie Steel Co. has always prospered be- 
cause it had the courage, during business depression, to equip 
its plant in the best possible shape and be ready for the busi- 
ness boom when it came. They, therefore, were able to accept 
all orders when timid or poor competitors simply shut down 
and when business activity came were getting their plants 
ready instead of filing orders. It is a wise life insurance 
manager who will do the same thing—get ready for the period 
of business activity that is certainly coming at the end of the 
war. Besides, it is a good time to get agents. They are to 
be had now, more so than when everybody is profitably 
employed. 

Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. 

Responding to your inquiry relative to business conditions 
in Maryland during the past year and the outlook for 1915, 
with special reference to agency productivity, I find a distinct 
feeling of optimism prevailing among the general agencies in 
this territory on the question of new business production 
during the coming year. A number of our offices sustained 
a somewhat decreased production of new business last year 
compared with 1913. Their decreased business, however, was 
suffered in practically every instance during the late summer 
and fall months, indicating that it was entirely due to the 
financial and industrial disturbances that followed the declara- 
tion of the European war. 

However, the reopening of our stock exchanges, the re- 
sumption of many manufacturing plants, thereby giving em- 
ployment to thousands of men previously thrown out of 
employment, brighter financial prospects for the railroads, 
bumper crops during 1914 throughout the agricultural sections 
of the country not yet entirely marketed, with correspondingly 
high prices of grain and food products because of increased 
foreign demand, orders running into millions of dollars pour- 
ing into our American factories from the belligerent and 
other foreign countries, including a new. and rapidly develop- 
ing South American trade, are having their logical effect on 
both the present production of new life insurance and the 
1915 outlook, 

In my judgment there is no reason why any life insurance 
man in Maryland and the District of Columbia should not, 
at this, the beginning of a new year, be every inch an optimist. 

Another strong advantage which the life insurance agencies 
enjoy in this section is the united front presented against 
those practices and influences which, in their earlier history, 
were so destructive to agency success and proper service to 
policyholders. The rounder, the rebater, the twister and in- 
competent agent have ceased to flourish and the tone of the 
entire profession has been greatly elevated in recent years, 
thanks to the revolutionary influences of the life underwriters 
movement. 

Life insurance is now attracting to its field ranks the bright- 
est and most promising young men from the universities and 
colleges of the country, many of whom are taking post-grad- 
uate or special courses in insurance and economics before 
engaging in the “best-paid hard work on earth.” All of this 
adds to the hopeful outlook for the future in agency pro- 
ductivity, not only in Maryland but throughout the United 
States. 

J. S. Fabling, Denver, Colo. 

While insurance conditions luring the past year have not 
been the best ever in Colorado (the land of sunshine), still 
the production of most of the wide-awake agéncies has been 
very satisfactory. A number of them have exceeded their 
previous year’s record by a considerable margin, while a 
great many more have closed the year with a production 
equal to their tecord of last vear. Those which have fallen 
behind are far in the minority. 

Pusiness conditions were unsettled in some lines, especially 
the coal mining industry, owing to a protracted strike, which 
has now been settled, and the outlook for 1915 is very prom- 
ising. 

Business in other lines has been encouraging. Never before 
have our farmers had such bountiful crops and prices have 
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bees uniformly high. The live stock industry has been good 
and the Colorado stockman has been immune from the dread 
cof and mouth disease so disastrous to the industry in the 
Middle West. ’ 

The beet sugar industry of this State is one of the most 
flourishing and gave excellent returns during the past year 
in spite of the removal of the tariff on this staple commodity. 
The outlook for the present year is that a much larger acre- 
age than ever will be planted, which is very encouraging, as 
the beet grower has an established market, with an agreed 
price for his entire crop, no matter how bountiful Mother 
Earth has been to him. 

Another source of wealth for Colorado and this entire 
mountain region is the mines. During the past decade no 
richer strikes have been made in the Colorado mines than 
during the closing months of 1914, some of which appear to 
be almost fabulous, and the mining industry in this State 
seems to be on the eve of a revival in which the interest will 
rival that of the early days when Leadville and Cripple Creek 
were names that were upon the tongue of every man of affairs 
in the nation. ra. 

Altogether the year 1915 looks very promising and the 
life underwriters of Colorado share with men in other walks 
of life a splendid optimism for an increased business in 


every line during the year. 


Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 


The life insurance agents of the country are on the threshold 
of a record-breaking year if they take advantage of conditions. 

Why? ’ 

The agricultural output of the country for the last fiscal 
year was approximately ten billions of dollars. I repeat, ten 
billions of dollars. 

Life insurance agents are understanding better, with each 
succeeding year, that which they are doing, and the people are 
more and more appreciating the ramifying benefits of in- 
surance. 

But the pessimist will say, “We have an unprecedented war 
in Europe. 

“A new tariff law has been enacted in this country, and 
other legislation the wisdom of which is yet to be proven. 

“The country is afraid of the administration and the Demo- 
cratic party.” 

Nothing but business cowardice or political tomfoolery can 
make general conditions bad in this country in 1915. 

There is at the head of the nation one of the greatest men 
who has occupied this exalted station. 

The difference between the present tariff on imports and the 
law it superseded has about as much to do with general busi- 
ness conditions as the economy or extravagance in the matter 
of postage of the average concern has to do with its profits. 

I mean fundamentally, if pessimism and politics are kept 
out of actions and discussions. 

The new banking law has already proven efficacious. 

There is no other legislation enacted, or known’ to. be con- 
templated, of serious import as affecting our commercial or 
industrial life. 

From the standpoint of the life insurance agent, 
visualizes death. 

Discount rates are tumbling at the present moment, evi- 
dencing that money is easy. 

Owing to conditions in the security market, millions and 
millions of money are deflected from the ordinary channels, 
which can be diverted to life insurance as an investment, old 
age protection, income protection and pure annuities. 

Yes, business will be fine in the life insurance game in the 
year 1915 if the agents think about that ten billions of dollars 
produced last year by the agriculturist, the backbone of the 
country. 

The life insurance business will be extra good if companies 
and agents work in a spirit of co-operation in spreading op- 
timism, and in letting everyone with whom they come in con- 
tact feel that they understand and have faith in the economic 
cenditions of the country. 


war 



























army in promoting a spirit of business confidence and nations 
unity. 


J. S. Drewry, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cincinnati in 1915! The year starts. with the unemployeg 
receiving more consideration than ever before; organiz 
charities bending every effort to make greater collections 
city officials, with the co-operation of public-spirited men 
affairs, establishing “bundle days” and urging every one w 
can to create work and divide it among those who are in gre 
need. Why? “Business is bad!” Cincinnati leads the wor 
in the manufacture and quality of machine tools. The rai 
roads are not buying, and haven’t to any extent since 190) 
Domestic business in the past two or three months has not 
been 25 per cent. of normal. Foreign business was stoppec 
by the war. Cincinnati produces more soap than any other 
city in the world, and the soap manufacturers have not bee 
running to capacity. Cincinnati is the largest distributiu: 
center for whiskey in the world, and ranks third as a brewe 
center. The liquor interests are greatly depressed because of 
continued agitation. Cincinnati has a great market in t 
South, which has been materially affected by the lack of 
market for cotton. A life insurance man who is looking fa 
an excuse for not producing can readily convince himself tha 
times are not “right.” They are not right for those men, n 
for agents who depend upon “buyers”; but the year 1915 offer 
far greater possibilities to the life insurance man who “sells’ 
than has any past year. 5 
Bad business doesn’t keep people from having anything th 
particularly desire. One large house in Cincinnati found 
its holiday trade was running far below normal. People 
not buying! This house started to sell one particular ace 
a luxury, too!—featuring it in every way, and sold more that 
$100,000 worth, bringing the entire sales above par! 
A sale depends upon the mental attitude of the buyer. 
small allotment of cotton recently consigned direct to ( 
many will stimulate the South, and, therefore, many Cincin- 
nati merchants, because in that can be seen a rift in 
particular cloud; machine tools necessary for the vario 
European nations will take the place of the commercial for- 
eign buyer to a large extent; railroads have their rate inere 
iron men are feeling better, and so on in every business 
man who is recovering from an illness is far more buo 
than if he had never been sick! 
Out of this general depression the life insurance salesm 
has found new and more powerful weapons for stormin, 
trenches which a buyer builds around himself. Nin2teen 
dred and fifteen will be a splendid year for those under 
who realize and appreciate that “as a man thinketh, so 
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Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 


In Virginia the insurance business was good during 
first seven months of 1914. Practically every agenc 
running considerably ahead of the year previous. Wi 
announcement of the war came a slump, due mainly 
things. [irst, the majority of business people felt tha 
did not know what was going to happen and it was be 
them to proceed as conservatively as possible in taki 
new obligations. The second reason, and the one that 
think had the most to do with the slump, was that the m 
jority of the field men let up to a very great extent. ~ 


D) 
who could be written. Taking the year as a whole, the n : 
jority of the agencies in Virginia equaled last year’s record, 
and some showed an increase of 25 per cent. in paid-for bus 
ness. Many borrowed on their policies, but premium ce 
tions were good. : 
The outlook for the new year is encouraging. The ban 
have loosened up, business conditions have improved, ai 
number of people with whom I have talked are beginnin, 
feel that we are going to have a prosperous year. The 
men are getting down to work in fine shape and are really 
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going out hard after business and are getting results. The 
fact is there is going to be lots of insurance written in every 
‘city and county this year and the man who goes after it good 
‘and hard will get his share. I really feel that the insurance 
‘men in Virginia have the opportunity to make this a record 
year. 
J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

_ I shall confine my remarks ‘o this immediate section of the 
‘country, per your suggestion. This city is quite a manufac- 
‘turing center, with diversified industries, so if there is no 
‘demand for any one or several of our products we are 
‘affected very little. As evidence of this several of our local 
agencies made substantial gains in business over last year or 
any previous year and the business apparently is of a more 
‘substantial class. 

» A great many business men bought insurance during the 
latter part of the year because of the depressed conditions, 
especially those involved, knowing that in case of their deaths 
their estates would have to be legally settled and there would 
naturally be a shrinkage in each instance because of present 
conditions. So when our agents presented these features 
conspicuously to the business prospects they could readily see 
‘the eye of life insurance protection and bought it to 
cover this contingency. 


who expects to last long in the business should be; but, brush- 
ing aside all this and attempting the role of a pessimist, i can 
see nothing else ahead for the year 1915 but a good average 
year in nearly all lines of endeavor, and especially our par- 
ticular line. Business for the new year has opened up well, 
and while I expect the first few months of this year to be 
rather dull comparatively, it is my opinion that the records 
for all companies should be exceedingly good for the full 
lyear. 

_ We are just north and east of the cotton belt and are very 
slightly affected by the slow market in that product which 
)s king in the greater part of the South. The cloud in that 
herizon, however, is beginning to pass away and _ business 
conditions throughout the South will soon resume their nor- 
mal proportions. 


J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 

Answering your inquiry in relation to business conditions 
as they appear to me in the State of Maine, let me say there 
are two classes of people, the optimist and the pessimist. I 
think I belong to the first-named class, as in every one of 
| the 28 years that I have been general agent for Maine for the 
|Massachusetts Mutual I have expected at the beginning of 
the year to do a good business, and there have been very few 
years that I have been disappointed, The conditions in the 
|ast year from my standpoint have been very favorable for 
life insurance, especially among those who might be called 1n- 
vestors, as nearly every investor in stocks and bonds, [ think, 
las realized that in case of his death and the immediate need 
jof funds there would be a large loss in securities that he 
night hold if they were put upon the market, and such men 
lave bought life insurance to provide for stich an emergency. 

My experience has been that in years like the past more 
arge policies can be sold than in times when money is flush, 
In looking at the records of my business I find that my three 
nos: successful years in the 28 I have been in 1893, 1907 and 
(914. I am looking forward to a good business for 1915, but 
yerhaps the class of business will be different from that done 
n 1914, as with the good times that are promised | believe 
nore small policies can be sold than we have been able to 
ell during the past year. I can see one condition that perhaps 
may affect the business among a certain class, and that is, 
"here may be quite a good many people—and, in fact, I know 
here will be from Maine—who will desire to attend the Pan- 
‘ima-Pacific Exposition in San Francisco and their means wil! 
»e such that they will not feel able to buy life insurance and 
ilso bear the expense of this trip. With the year no older 
han it is I have already run into one or two such cases; but 
totwithstanding this, I believe that every agent who devotes 
‘is time and gives the business intelligent thought will be 








Fortunately [ am an optimist, as every life insurance man 
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able to produce a good volume of business for the next year, 
as with my years of experience in the business I find that 
pecple are each and every year becoming more and better edu- 
cated in the business of life insurance, and I trust I may live 
to see the day when the effort that is-now being made to 
educate people will accomplish the results that are expected. 


George W. Johnston, New York City. 


The year 1915 should be a good one for really live insur- 
ance men. There are two sorts of years in which life in- 
surance finds a ready market: one, when confidence is 
widespread, when everyone is making money, and when it is 
“€asy come, easy go.” In such good times nearly any life 
agent can write business. 

But now we have a year which is the reverse of all this. 
Men are cautions and count their dollars. They either have 
little money, or they hold tight to what they have. They 
fear a long continuance of the war, and are in the dark as 
to whai peace will bring when it does come. Instead of 
having surplus available for new life insurance, they are 
borrowing on their policies. They are full of talk about hard 
times. And so, upon the surface, the conditions seem most 
unfavorable, and many a life insurance man allows himself to 
be discouraged. 

But it never was a good plan to engage in hard luck stories, 
and there is another side to the story. et us read between 
the lines, let us calmly balance good and bad conditions, and 
look into the future. If we do, we shall see that there never 
was a better year for building up our clientele. Business 
men, as they are less rushed now, have more leisure to talk 
with us. If they cannot buy now they can be made to’ want 
life insurance, and all the more because they are unable to 
get it. This is seed time for a sure harvest hereafter. 

This is not all. Insurance is being bought, as last fall’s 
records show, and bought largely. In fact, it seems to me 
that life insurance never made its appeal more powerfully 
than in these very times. Few men will claim that if they 
died now their estates would not need insurance. Our great 
argument, protection, needs no debate, but is conceded. Every 
corporation which passes or reduces its dividends is proclaim- 
ing the instability which nowhere has such a contrast as in 
insurance. Stocks, bonds, real estate, all have fallen, but the 
life insurance companies are prospering and every policy is 
worth par, every obligation met on the minute and in full. 

What better chance was ever afforded to insurance men 
who keep their wits and study how to turn obstacles into 
steppingstones ? 


A. R. Edmiston, Lincoln, Neb. 


The outlook for the ensuing year from the life underwriters’ 
standpoint is very favorable in Nebraska. Ours is an agri- 
cultural State and the farmer is selling his grain and produce 
at higher prices than have been realized for many years, and 
he is probably the most prosperous man in this country to-day. 

It is true, however, that in the banking and certain mercan- 
tile lines conditions have not been so good, but I am optimistic 
enough to believe that by spring business in practically all 
lines will be normal. The bankers in this section have ample 
funds, with a gradually increasing demand for loans. 

The year 1914 is gone and few of us regret its passing. 
Business in the last six months of the year slumped to some 
extent, though I think that on the whole the life underwriters 
in this State did a satisfactory business. There is no doubt 
that the Central West is the most fortunate section of the 
country at this time. 


Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Philadelphia, as one of the greatest manufacturing centers 
of the United States, naturally felt the depression of 1914 
very keenly. Our business men are rapidly adjusting them- 
selves to the changed conditions, and, except in a few lines, 
the expression has been unanimous that 1915 shou'd show a 
remarkable increase in the volume of business to be done, 
and that there was real warrant for the hope of its continu-~ 
ance for a period of several years. 
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Orders for spring goods in the textile industries show a 
large increase over those of 1914. Conditions in the silk in- 
dustry are such that the mills are working night and day. 
All kinds of knit goods show an appreciable increase in the 
volume of production. It is anticipated that following the 
close of the European war the iron and steel industry will 
be booming. Many of the European nations use locomotives 
built in Philadelphia and also products manufactured by the 
machine and tool works; the conditions will probably be such 
that these plants will have to work night and day in order to 
fill anticipated orders. General business conditions in Phila- 
delphia are not bad. There has been but a slight increase in 
the number of failures and receiverships. The insurance 
companies of Philadelphia will show an almost normal con- 
dition. Several of the life insurance agencies show a con- 
siderable increase in business for 1914, and there are few 
agencies that are not almost equal to their production of 1913. 
Philadelphians as a whole are not discouraged with the out- 
look. On the contrary, we feel that in the course of a few 
months’ time there can be no question of a very material 
and permanent increase in practically all lines of business. 


Hubert H. Ward, Portland, Ore. 

The year 1914 will take its place in history as being withwat 
a parallel in modern times, the nearest approach to it be.ng 
the period of 100 years ago, when the Emperor Napoleon held 
the center of the world’s stage. 

Modern conditions of living nave so changed things in gen- 
erai that probably the man does not live who can draw a 
paraJlel between these times and Napoleon’s time and venture 
to nredict how all this will end. 

In my mind, we need not look for an early termination of 
this war—it is just as far from Paris to Berlin as 1% is from 
Berlin to Paris. Germany will not be defeated as England 
says she must be defeated until Berlin is devastated as is 
Belgium now. Will this be done? It takes men and money 
to wage war; will the nations of Europe be able to furnish 
both untii a crushing defeat aas been administered. It not, 
then a “draw” will be the result and the whole thing will have 
to be fought cver again in a few years. 

We enter the year 1915, in my judgment, not knowing what 
a day may bring forth. I say this not in the vein of a 
pessimist—I am an cptimist—but from the viewpoint of show- 
ing the necessity for all of us Americans, in all walks of life, 
to keep our powder dry; to eliminate rampant speculation and 
liazard of all sorts; to reduce unnecessary expenses of living 
aud to protect ourselves, our busitiess, our homes and our 
nation. 

We as a nation and as individuals have much to learn in 
times like these. Our President is trying to keep our Govern- 
ment in a position where it will be able to dominate but not 
doimineer. If we try to domineer we will get into the war 
ina hurry. If we only seek to domimate we will in all prob- 
ability have a chance never before presented to a nation--to 
be the final judge in the settlement of the war. Until that 
time comes chaos reigns—we know not what a day may bring 
forth. 

The man who can uominaie will keep a tight line on his 
affairs and will cover all unusual hazards to his business 
brought about by the war with extra lines of life insurance 
for both business and family. 

The man who can only domineer must not be allowed to 
get the upper hand in times like these. Taking sides is a 
form of domineering; remaining neutral is a form of domi- 
nating. There is an American viewpoint in this war just as 
much as there is a German viewpoint or an Allies viewpoint. 
The American viewpoint calls for a higher code of business, 
of patriotism, of morals than ihe past few years have shown. 

Have we not as a nation been somewhat domineering? 
Must we not learn now to dominate? To domineer is to 
destroy ; to dominate is to upbuild, to protect. Life insurance 
upbuilds, protects, therefore life insurance in a large measure 
can dominate the situation in 1915 as no other business 
car do. 
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Messrs. Knights of the Rate Book, it is up to you an 
me to sell life insurance in 1915, for that is dominating. 
further up to us to eliminate useless war talks, for that 1 
to domineering. 

In conclusion, what was it that really started the war, 
desire to dominate or a desire to domineer? The war wi 
end when some neutral nation is strong enough to domina 
the situation. 


Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 


The State of Connecticut, thrifty in manufacturing and a 
gressive agriculturally, justly welcomes the new year as ft 
thoughts of her million of people reflect over actual busine 
conditions, especially during the latter part of the year ju 
ended. 

Like a cloud the financial depression which became appare 
in 1914 hovered over this State as over other States of 


country, possessing a seeming power that slackened or con 
pletcly silenced the wheels of industry everywhere and ma 
more difficult the task of those engaged in farming pursui 
As a consequence the business of life insurance suffere 
Louder and louder was raised the cry of hard times, until | 
was genuinely an optimist who could face the despairer e 
ploringly to take out a policy of life insurance. This 4 
tion prevailed in the State several months, until recently wh 
the cloud of depression seemed to lift a little through nece 
sity. 
Through it all a considerable volume of new business w 
written in Connecticut. The next difficult task was to collec 
the premiums on it. Many underwriters’ collections wet 
not up to standard, but who were otherwise satisfied wi 
underwriting results. ; 
Money became scarce, especially so when the stock marke 
closed their doors, the cause of which every underwriter 
more or less familiar with. This condition was reflecte 
through increased applications for policy loans. That the 
quests for loans is now decreasing bespeaks in a way th 
return of confidence among those possessing wealth in t 
future business outlook. It may be weeks before this con 
tion becomes generally felt, but in due course factories s 
again be running ful! time, and the farmers find it easier t 
market their wares. 
Life insurance men can greatly assist in bringing this cot 
dition about through their daily contact with mankind. Of 
timism spreads optimism and costs nothing. It should becom 
the chief asset of every underwriter, and those who posses 
optimism are bound to make 1915 their very best year. — 
Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 4 
The business depression during 1914, due to various al 
well-known causes, was felt most keenly in Louisiana. Suge 
and cotton, our principal products, were hit so hard by tatil 
legislation and the European war that trading in these com 
modities has been impossible for months. This condit ) 
necessarily affected all lines of business in New Orleans, 
it prevented the usual liquidation of the planter’s debts 

























put the brokers and operators practically out of busines 
The “Buy a Bale of Cotton” movement, as was pre 
by many, did not take up even the surplus crop of the 
and has proven a detriment to the South by checking 
and commerce. It led planters who owe banks or mer 
to withhold their crops from the market, feeling that in dom 
so the moral sentiment of the community would uphold 
refusal to sell. This was particularly bad for business. 
sales been forced even on a declining market it would 1 
induced big money to buy for speculation even on a 1/0 
wait. This trading would have been of great benefit f0 ‘ 
lines of business. 
Despite the unfavorable business conditions that obi 
life insurance has held its own in this State, and my ag 
production of new business shows an increase over the 
vious year. This results from effective arguments thé 
times of. stress, when business profits are reduced or cut 0! 
the estate which every man hopes to create can more sure! 
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Greetings! 


By ROBERT J. MIX, Manager, Prudential Insurance Company, New York City. 





. ae, be) T'S MIGHTY DIFFICULT to write a letter appropriate to this occasion without 
4 a ye indulging in “bromides,” remarks which are practically nothing but the repeti- 
= Z4| tion of what one has said over and over again under these same conditions, but 
| Dag if you and I were to confine our conversation to that which was strictly new and 
original, we would do very little talking and, without conversation, the world 

would be a dreary place indeed! 





Let me begin, then, by saying that what YOU do in the year 1915 is going to be gov- 
erned ALMOST ENTIRELY by what you THINK you're going to do—what you think 
you CAN do! To a large degree, a man is measured by the size of his AMBITION, as 
well as his DETERMINATION, and there’s one thing mighty sure about YOU, my friend, 

‘and that is that YOUR AMBITION SHOULD NOT STOP ONE INCH SHORT OF 
MAKING IT $100,000 OF INSURANCE PAID DURING THIS NEW YEAR! Of 
course, many of you will set a figure much higher than that, but NO man should set him- 
self an EASIER task—not LESS than $100,000 Paid-for in the year 1915! 


Now, when a man has set himself a certain task, the first thing he ought to do is to 
SYSTEMATIZE HIS WORK—make up his mind just HOW he is going to accomplish it— 
just the PLAN OF OPERATIONS he is going to pursue! YOU’RE going to make it at 
least $1co,ooo—you’re going to be a LEAGUE MEMBER in the year 1915! That’s 
where we START! 


We will now divide the year into twelve months and divide $100,000 Paid-for by 
twelve! That makes JUST ABOUT $9,000 of business which you ought to require your- 
self to pay for during EVERY MONTH of this year NOT LESS’ THAN $0,000! That 
means about $2,000 of insurance paid for each week! It sounds easy, doesn’t it? Well, it 
IS easy—it OUGHT to be easy for EVERY man who is in this business for keeps—who 
takes his life work SERIOUSLY—who ISN’T an easy-going, happy-go-lucky chap—who 
ISN’T a time-waster! 





I’m not going to rehearse all the conditions, because you know them just as well as I 
do. You know what we went through during the last six months of 1914 and you know 
that conditions to-day are INFINITELY BETTER than they were from July Ist to Nov. 
Ist. You know that business men are FEELING better, that their condition, as a rule, 
is materially improved, that the country is growing richer by the minute and that oppor- 
tunity is calling loudly to the EARNEST, AMBITIOUS, HARD-WORKING man, no 
matter what his vocation! 





Does it ever occur to you to contrast YOUR condition—YOUR trials—YOUR diffi- 
culties—with what those millions of poor fellows over there to the eastward on the firing 
lines are undergoing? I tell you, fellows, it PAYS to do that—it makes a man feel posi- 
tively ASHAMED either to complain of his lot and the comparatively petty difficulties 
which he has to encounter or to waste hours or even MINUTES of his business day! As 
for myself, I feel that I must never again permit myself to utter a complaint or to find fault 
because I can’t go out on the street and pick up monéy or because things don’t always 
go easy with me or just as I would like them to go! I’m trying to realize more keenly 
Shan ever that YOU CAN’T ACCOMPLISH ANYTHING IN THE BUSINESS WORLD 
UNLESS YOU FIGHT, AND FIGHT HARD! 





WHO’S going to make your 1915 record a success? Nobody on earth but YOUR 
INDIVIDUAL SELF! Have you a RIGHT to shirk the task or is it your duty to your- 
self, to your family and to your Creator to take hold of your job MANFULLY, CHEER- 
FULLY, COURAGEOUSLY and make a record of which you and everybody who knows 
you will be proud? I leave that question to you, coupled with MY VERY BEST WISHES for 
a glorious and wonderfully happy 1915 for you and all those who are near and dear to you! 
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and cheaply be provided by life insurance. To this fact our 
agency increase is accounted for by our publicity and adver- 
tising methods and the policy, inaugurated early in the year, 
of soliciting small policies among clerks and other employes 
whose income for the year would not be adversely effected 
by the fortunes of their employers—that. class who at the time 
were apprehensive of the future. 

The campaign among merchants, bankers and other busi- 
ness men, pushed aggressively after the European war was 
declared, has impressed them with the desirability of a safe 
and sure investment, one not subject to market fluctuations 
of value, and this is an asset which live, intelligent agents will 
capitalize for an increased production in 1915. We feel in 
this section optimistic, therefore, over the possibilities of our 
business for the new year. 


SENTIMENT IN BUSINESS. 
An Analysis of Heart Methods in Dealing with Men. 


By Forbes Lindsay, Associate Manager, Pacific Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., Los Angeles, Cal. 


Sentiment, I take it, is feeling in contradistinction to reason. 
t is the product of the heart rather than of the brain. As 

such, s:ntiment is a greater factor in business affairs than we 
generally realize. The largest financial and commercial trans- 
actions frequently involve a strong element of sentiment. The 
famous railroad fight between Jim Fisk and Jay Gould was 
maintained, for the sake of sentiment, long after good judg- 
ment dictated its termination. Andrew Carnegie has the repu- 
tation of being a particularly hard-head2d man of business. 
Nevertheless, there are several notable instances of his having 
been swayed by sentiment in important affairs. 

One of the highest authorities on psychology has said that 
most persons never in their lives are actuated by pure reason, 
but that they are influenced by desire, imitation, intuition, asso- 
ciation of ideas, various sentiments and almost everything but 
logical considerations. It is doubtful, in fact, whether senti- 
ment can be entirely divorced from any mental action for, in 
the last analysis, a man always does what he wishes to do, 
even though the desire to act in a certain way has been created 
by a process of reasoning. 

It is of the utmost importance that we should recognize 
the fact that a substratum, at least, of sentiment exists in every 
business transaction, because this underlying element will often 
afford us the most effective medium for gaining our ends. It 
is ‘quite safe to say that life insurance was never sold without 
sentiment as one of the motives for purchase. In the extreme 
case of a man taking a policy to protect his creditors the 
sense or sentiment of duty is present. 

There are only two directions in which we, as salesmen, 
can make our appeal—those of reason and sentiment; there 
are only two methods by which we can make it—those of argu- 
ment and suggestion. The appeal to reason by argument is 
more difficult and less effective than the appeal to sentiment by 
suggestion. 

Argument, pure and simple, will rarely close a case. You 
may convince a man that he ought to take life insurance and 
at the same time be quite unable to induce him to do so. You 
must make him wish to do so and in most instances this can 
be accomplished by stimulating a sentimental motive. 

In resorting to the appeal to sentiment you are treading upon 
thin ice. The exercise of watchful tact is necessary in order 
to avoid blundering. In canvassing a day laborer it may be 
well enough to draw a picture of his widow over the washtub, 
but a business man would be likely, and justly so, to resent 
a similar allusion. 

The safest and most effectual method is to avoid bald state- 
ment and employ the more subtle agency of suggestion. One 
has the penetrating and diffusive qualities of a fluid in con- 
trast with a solid. A man closes the door of his mind against 
assertion and suggestion trickles through the crevice and 
spreads all over the mental chamber, 

In dealing with a stranger you cre at the disadvantage of 
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knowing little or nothing about his private affairs. It is dar 
gerous to assume much, especially when you are on the def 
cate ground of sentiment. In such a situation use suggestio 
to start his mind working in the desired direction: He wj 
apply your arguments to conditions, plans and prospects ¢ 
which you have no suspicion. | 





What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 
the secretary of your organization why he did 


not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 


extracts from the most important of them. 
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Akron. 


. 

Mulford Wade was the principal speaker at the December 
meeting of the Akron association. His subject was “Some 
Advantages of Life Insurance.” The following new mem- 
bers were admitted: E. J. Larrick, Northwestern Life; © 
W. Kraus, Pittsburgh Life & Trust; F. P. Hoy, Western 
& Southern; Kelly & Kelly, Ohio National; E. L. Pollock, 
Columbia Life; C. Warley, Travelers; Mr. Zimmer, Equitable, 
New York; E. C. Roberts, Midland Mutual. 1 


Albany. : 

Several new members were admitted at the regular De- 
cember meeting of the Capital District association, which was 
held at Keelers’ restaurant, on the evening of Dec. 14, at AF 
bany. Chairman Walter Phelps, of the publicity committee, 
reported pledges to the education and conservation fund ag- 
gregating $705. He stated that without doubt the balance 
of the $1,000 pledged would eventually be raised. James Q. 
. 


‘ 
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arcus, general agent of the Mutual Benefit, sent in his res- 
nation and it was unanimously accepted. National Vice- 
President Edward A. Woods delivered a stirring address on 
‘Life Insurance Taxation.” Mr. Woods’ address was received 
‘ith undivided attention. His arguments were incontro- 
‘ertible, and the statistics which he furnished were nothing 
28S than startling. For instance, he declared that one out 
|f every ten persons in New York is buried in the Potter’s 
eld. Before the advent of industrial insurance, the propor- 
ion was one in seven. To-day, only 8 per cent. of the insur- 
ie yalue of men’s lives in the United States is covered by 





‘fe insurance. At the close of Mr. Woods’ address, a rising 
ote of thanks was enthusiastically tendered him. 


a 


Baltimore. 


The bimonthly meeting of the Baltimore association was 
‘eld at the Emerson Hotel in the evening of Dec. 14. Fifty- 
ight insurance men enjoyed an informal supper, after which 
he business meeting was held. Andrew B. Chalmer spoke on 
The Opportunity and Responsibility of the Life Insurance 
fan for Service to the People.’ Former National President 
‘rnest J. Clark reported, on behalf of the national executive 
ommittee, a nation-wide movement for education of the 
‘eople on proper uses of the safeguards of insurance by 
curses in the leading colleges and non-partisan educational 
aid advertising in daily newspapers. 

There was also a discussion with regard to the admission 
) membership in the association of special agents. 

Boston. 

‘Over one hundred members of the Boston association en- 
oyed the annual smoke talk in the afternoon of Dec. 18, at 
ae City Club. President Vernon B. Swett occupied the chair. 
‘he subjects discussed were: 

| 1. “How to Secure Prospects.” 

2. “Methods of Approaching Prospects.” 

'3. “Securing the Application.” 

The various discussions proved most profitable and many 
'{ the members participated. On the Subject of “How to 
vecure Prospects,” F. E. Rowe said in part: 

“Perhaps at this time we older agents need to do some 
earching of our hearts to discover in these hard times why 
_is that among life agents we find occasional glowing reports 
f excellent business. I doubt whether in each case we can 
tate that these successful men have more punch than the rest 
f us, more ability to approach the prospect, or greater per- 
uasiveness in getting the signature on the dotted line. But 
1 an almost uncanny manner they do size up who is a good 
rospect at a given moment and also who is not, thereby sav- 
ag much valuable time for the really good present prospect, 
nd not injuring their chane¢s with many a really good future 
‘rospect by untimely and ineffective canvass. Never in my 
xperience has there been a time when as much attention could 
rofitably be devoted to considering the subject of prospects; 
usiness is not unusually good and yet there is plenty of re- 
ultant opportunity for the skilful salesman. In bringing 
efore you some thoughts on this subject assigned me I would 
ave much misgiving if I felt I was to speak to a “half a 
iillion or bust” club. But I have been assured by your worthy 
sader that this afternoon I am to talk as if my audience con- 
ained only a lot of fellows to whom a $1,000 application is 
vorth hard, persistent and conscientious work; $5,000 a 
ind, and a $10,000 policy the fulfilment of many a cherished 
jope. Each life agent should early learn to separate from 
he mass of the population of the earth the true prospects 
or life insurance that it will pay him to work upon, and if 
ie can early define in his own mind the meaning to himself 
if prospect he will simplify his work and surprise himself 
vith the efficiency of his canvassing. We should accept as 
|. splendid fact that no one agent can write every man any 
nore than we should expect every good woman to fall in love 
vith us. Either event would be demoralizing. Now I define 
‘ny life insurance prospect as that healthy male that there 
}s a fair probability I can persuade to take out through me 
nd pay for a policy of life insurance. As a former peda- 
‘yogue I am sure I can command sympathy from others here 
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who have been teachers in saying it is decidedly easier to in- 
terest and instruct when one is able to work with pupils from 
the known to the unknown, Now I as a new agent who is set 
‘o work ina community where I have some acquaintance must 
necessarily go for my first prospect to those who are so situated 
towards me that they will give a sympathetic ear to my story 
and consider my proposition because they like me, have confi- 
dence in me and will be glad to help me provided they do 
not lose any money thereby. That first case is really the 
nub of the situation to most men who enter the fleld. No 
one to refer to that the neophyte has written, only a rate 
book, a confiding general agent and the whole world before 
him, and in need of the money. But that first policy written, the 
money reccived and the fact firmly established that a man 
has been written by me—why the world is mine. The same 
identical steps are to be taken with every risk—approach, 
persuade and collect, I have done it once and why not again? 
And better, for I have made connections, some one there is 
that I can refer to, and now it is on to the unknown, but 
with practical knowledge that men do not insure, for I have 
done the trick.” 

C. C. Miller believed that it was frequently possible to se- 
cure names of prospects by tactfully interviewing men who 
called at offices with the idea of selling something. He re- 
called one case where he had, in this manner, secured the 
names of 1,000 prospects. C. H. Flood claimed that success 
very largely depended upon the impression conveyed at the 
agent’s first. approach, while F. W. Ganse believed in getting 
down to business as quickly as possible and eliminating super- 
fluous verbiage. ‘C. E. Fish, in discussing the methods of 
securing an application, claimed that the two greatest factors 
in closing a case were confidence and conditions. John Voo- 
dry declared that a man should not be ashamed of his busi- 
ness, while Glover S. Hastings was of the op:nion that some 
prospects should be treated as though they were children. 
In such cases it was necessary to begin at the very funda- 
mentals, in order to educate the prospect up to the desired 
point. 

Buffalo. 

T. W. Hendrik, vice-president and general manager of the 
Niagara Life Insurance Co. of Buffalo was the principal 
speaker at a largely attended meeting of the Buffalo associa- 
tion in the Hotel Iroquois in the afternoon of Dec. 19. Mr. 
Hendrik, who came here from the Pacific Coast at the time 
the old Bankers’ Life Insurance Co. of New York was taken 
over and converted into the Niagara, told of the work that 
has been done since then. He said unusual success had been 
experienced. 

President Joseph E. Gavin presided at the meeting, and he 
gave a short talk, declaring it was fortunate for the country 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission had granted the 
railroads the 5 p2r cent. rate increase they wanted. 

Major N. E. Turgeon, president of the Insurance Federation 
of the State, gave a talk on the objects of the organization 
Secretary G. J. Eckhardt, of the association, was on hand to 
see that all the members and guests were not wanting in any- 
thing. Both he and President Gavin are working hard to in- 
crease the membership of the Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Central Pennsylvania. 

“Part-Time Agents” was the principal subject for discussion 
at the January meeting of the Central Pennsylvania associa- 
tion. The meeting was held in Harrisburg, on the evening of 
the 4th inst., and three new members were admitted, bringing 
the total membership up to 48. A resolution to eliminate the 
“spotter” was passed, with but one dissenting vote. The 
“spotter” was defined as being one who received remuneration 
of any sort whatever, for information leading up to the sale 
of insurance. Nineteen of the members present were avowedly 
for the elimination of part-time agents at once. 

Chicago. 

With 400 life insurance men in attendance, the Chicago as- 
sociation gave a complimentary banquet on the evening of 
December 10. President Ferguson announced that there were 
more Chicago life agents in the room than bad ever before 
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been gathered together under one roof. A large sign hung 
on the wall bearing the words, “Eventually—Why Not Now?” 
The seating at table was so arranged that the members were 
well mingled wich the guests, Everyone was given a pamphlet 
containing many well-known songs, and within a short time a 
spirit of good fellowship prevailed. 

Owing to the illness of his son, Darby A. Day, who was to 
speak on “Boosting,” was unable to be present. 

“Pulling Together” was the subject discussed by Royal S. 
Goldsbury, president of the Pittsburgh association. He took 
as his text ‘Wisdom is in knowing what to do next; skill is 
in knowing how to do ic; virtue is in doing.” He thought thaz 
the mistake agents make is not planning definitely their daily 
work. “Many a successful man,” he said, “has the habit of 
being the employer at night and the employe the next day. 
That is, at night he makes out an intelligent list of prospects 
who can be called on with as little waste of time as possible. 
The next day he becomes the employe and calls on that list.” 

Mr. Goldsbury, in closing, urged all those who were not 
members to join the association, saying: “Don’t stay out of 
the association because you don’t like the people who are 
already in, but come in and help us make it better,’ His 
talk was received with enthusiastic interest. 

Speaking with his characteristic force, John L. Shuff, presi- 
dent of the Cincinnati association, gave a stirring address on 
“Words of Wisdom.” He thought that while the Chicago as- 
sociation is doing wonderful work, it is not receiving enough 
general publicity. In Cincinnati, because of the unusual things 
the association does, some one of the papers is constantly 
publishing an article about them. 

Under the title “Scotch Idylls,” Alfred MacArthur, National 
Life, U. S. A., told a series of Scotch stories that were very 
much enjoyed. 

Having been a sub-agent for 20 years, F. A. Catharin, of 
the Union Central, was in a position to speak in an interest- 
ing manner on the subject of “Sub-Agents,” from his view- 
point of the business. 

At the close of the meeting 51 were admitted to member- 
ship. 

Cincinnati. 


At the annual meeting of the Cincinnati association, held 
at the Business Men’s Club on the evening of Jan. 12, the 
following officers were elected: President, S. P. Ellis, Provi- 
dent Life and Trust; vice-president, E. R. Ferguson, Mutual 
Life of New York; secretary, J. E. Taylor, John Hancock 
Mutual Life; treasurer, Isaac Bloom, Penn Mutual. Retiring 
President John L. Shuff, recently appointed postmaster of 
Cincinnati, was toastmaster. The members of the associa- 
tion and their wives were present. The principal speaker of 
the evening was Henry J. Powell, former president oi the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, who has gone 
to Cincinnati as manager of the Equitable Life. Mr. Powell’s 
wife, who accompanied him, was elected an honorary mem- 
ber and Mr, Powell was made a member “on sight.” Sec- 
retary Taylor reported that the membership had increased 
from 89 a year ago to 100. 


Colorado. 


The December meeting of the Colorado association was 
held in Denver, at the office of O. C. Watson, genral agent 
of the Mutual Life. Commissioner Epsteen, who was the 
guest of honor, presented a plan for improving the qualifica- 
tions for agency representativ es. It was decided to plan the 
annual meeting to be held in January along the lines of the 
insurance congresses which have been held in other sections 
of the country. The lecture committee reported satisfactory 
results in arranging for lectures on life insurance in the 
various universities throughout the State. 

The topic for discussion was “December and How to Make 
the Best of It.” Many forceful and helpful talks were made, 
among the speakers being Secretary Charles M. Reich, gen- 
eral agent Continental Life; O. C. Watson, general agent 
Mutual Life; J. Stanley Edwards, general agent Aetna Life; 
R. E. Taylor, Mutual Life; Irving R. Cowles, general agent 





Provident Life; W. W. Booth, general agent Equitable Life 

John S. Fabling, general agent Pacific Mutual Life, and Meye 

Harrison, general agent Penn Mutual Life. 
Davenport. 

The regular January meeting of the Davenport associatio 
was held at the Commercial Club. Action on a letter re 
ceived from the Education and Conservation Committee wa 
deferred to a later meeting. In the meantime each membe 
will be furnished with a copy of this communication.” Ar 
rangements were perfected for the first annual meeting to b 
held at noon on February 13. At this time officers will b 
elected for the coming year, those serving now having beer 
elect:d only to serve in the interim following organization, 

Detroit. 

The annual meeting of the Detroit association was recentl: 
held at the Hotel Cadillac. Thirteen members were propose 
for membership, but as there were a number of application 
pending action was postponed until the January meeting. Th 
committee appointed to solicit subscriptions to the Educatio: 
and Conservation campaign of the National Association re 
ported that $1,000 had been subscribed and paid in. Retirin, 
President M. H. Zacharias presented his annual report, am 
said in part: 

“A little more enthusiasm on the part of the members fo 
this, the only organization in our community of the men en 
gaged in our business, would. in a large measure increase it 
value to the life insurance men, to the business, and to ou 
clients. A more prompt response on the part of the member 
when asked to take a hand in committee work would materi 
ally assist your officers. The work of your treasurer, whi 
draws no salary, would be materially reduced if all of th 
members would pay their dues promptly. The annual dues ar 
extremely light, and there is no member of this institutio; 
or no man in the life insurance business in the city of De 
troit, who can be properly called a life insurance man, t 
whom it should be any hardship to contribute this small sun 
promptly when called upon. 

“Our attendance during 1914 has been good, but it migh 
be much better, and I trust that you will pardon me for sug 
gesting that if you individually will be just a bit more thought 
ful the greater portion of the burden that is placed upon th 
officers of the institution will be removed and the associat ior 
will be of immeasurably more value to all of us. 

“To the officers and members who have assisted me dur 
ing the past year, I wish to extend my warmest thanks. I 
would not be possible for anyone to conduct a successful ac 
ministration without the hearty aid of the members of 
association. In this connection it is both a pleasure and « 
duty to make special mention of Jesse L. Scott, first vi 
president, who has responded promptly to every request 
who has. been an indefatigable worker for the success of th 
institution. Mr. Owen, the chairman of the membership com 
mittee, is also worthy of special mention. Mr. Richardson 
the treasurer, has been extremely faithful in his efforts to kee 
the dues well collected.” 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing 
President, Jesse L. Scott, Prudential; first vice-presid 
Ernest W. Owen, Sun; s2cond vice-president, Thatcher 
Root, Mutual Benefit; secretary, Howard B. Salot, Germa 
treasurer, A. G, Richardson, Mutual; members executive ca 
mittee for two years, Charles L. Bruce, National, Verm 
F. G. Harvey, Metropolitan; W. C. Chadwick, Mutual; 
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one year, to fill vacancy, W. C. Martin, Metropolitan. — 
After the meeting adjourned all those present attend 
performance at the Orpheum. This was in acceptance of af 
invitation of Colonel Will A. Waite, who is | hy 
Orpheum Theatre Company. Tt 
Evansville. 
The Evansville Life Underwriters’ Association organ 
the afternoon of Dec. 28 at a luncheon at the St. George | 
The following were present and became members of the 
ciation: é 
F. G. Johns, Intermediate Life Bldg.; G. F. Ahleri 
Sycamore street; John F. Baker, 409 Intermediate Life Bl 
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7, C. Norton, 203 Woods Bldg.; W. G. Lamb, 9 Furniture 
31dg.; G. K. Denton, Intermediate Life Bldg.; A. J. Saum, 
s17 Intermediate Life Bldg.; E. H. Ireland, Intermediate Life 
3ldg.; Will O. Ferguson, 311 South Second street; Daa. 
Williams, 36 Washington avenue; E. F. Magenheimer, M.D., 
10 East Columbia street; A. L. Holland, 413-416 Waverly 
‘3ldg.; H. O. Cox, Intermediate Life Bldg.; J. W. Daniels, 
mtermediate Life Bldg.; B. J. Adler, 321 Upper Third street; 
‘diram J. Adler, 321 Upper Third street; Charles B. Rudd, 
903 Furniture Bldg.; Alf. Green, 219 Upper First street; Jay 
if, Schafer, 503 Furniture Bldg.; A. E. Hopkins, Rookery 
31dg.; John S. Conlan, 304 Waverly Bldg.; A. R. Lloyd, 309% 
_Jpper Second street. 

' The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Tharles B. Rudd, president; J. W. Daniels, vice-president ; 
(Will O. Ferguson, vice-president; John F. Baker, secretary; 
‘A. L. Holland, treasurer. 

_ A committee was appointed to draft by-laws and report at 
jext meeting, consisting of H. Adler, D. C. Williams, A. J. 
saum. 

Mr. Will O. Ferguson suggested that the association give 
ts next dinner at the Crescent Club, which was accepted by 
‘he association. It is the intention to meet twice a month at 
noonday luncheon and get-together meeting and discuss live 


lopics pertaining to the business and its welfare. 

_ All present were very much enthused and promised to bring 
/n an additional member at the next meeting. The insurance 
nen, examining physicians and insurance attorneys are eligible 
for membership. 
| Florida. 


' One of the strongest arguments in favor of life insurance 
wer heard in Tampa, Fla., was given by Perry G. Wall, who 
vas one of the speakers at the smoker given by the Florida 
issociation at the Board of Trade rooms in the afternoon of 
December 26. Mr. Wall brought out the question of moral 
“esponsibility and showed that life insurance is a moral and 
jolitical, as well as a financial asset, telling how it has been 
pe personal benefit to him. 

Five-minute talks were made under the general head of 
‘The Local Association.” These were: “What It Stands For,” 
y O. A. Ayala; “Its Influence on Legislation,” by R. A. Ellis. 
dr. S. L. Lowry spoke on “Why You Should Be a Member,” 
aking the place of S. F. Wooten, who was absent, and Chair- 
nan P. E. Richardson took up the subject of “Income Insur- 
ince and Its Benefits” for Fred C. Wallis, who was unavoid- 
ibly detained. 

The address of Mr. Wall caused personal congratulations 
ind a rising vote of thanks, after which the members present 
oined in the request that his remarks be published in full for 
‘he benefit of insurance agents in all parts of the State. 
























, Fort Dodge. 

The principal feature of the January meeting of the Fort 
Jodge association was a paper by D. P. Smith on “The Scope 
if Life Insurance.” The annual election of officers resulted 
is follows: M. V. Keith, president; D. P. Smith, vice- 
resident; Burton H. Saxton, secretary; C. A. Peterson, 
reasurer. 


lowa. 


Advocating a commission form of government for the State, 
\\ttorney George E. Brammer, newly elected representative of 
olk County, in the evening of January 2 suggested a series 
f election and administration reforms for Iowa which he 
yelieved would simplify the ballot and revivify the flagging 
nterest of the voter. 

Mr. Brammer was the principal speaker for the Iowa asso- 
jation at the annual meeting at the Grant Club, Des Moines. 
| The speaker said that under the present form of conducting 
-ffairs of the State laws have been increasing, the administra- 
‘ive duties have been multiplying and growing more cumber- 
| ome while the interest of voters is waning, a fact which 

4e believed is partly due to the constantly increasing size of 
he ballot. 

_ The report of George W. Hughes, retiring president, showed 
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that the association had held ten meetings during the year, that 
there had ben a great deal of intercst shown in all the activi- 
ties of the association. The report of Secretary Will D. 
Bowls showed a healthy increase in active membership, but 
a loss in associate members. The report of Treasurer H. A. 
Bryan showed that the association had on hand a comfortable 
balance. 

The following officers were elected for the coming year: 
Clarence N. Anderson, general agent for the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company, president; C. L. Lunt, super- 
intendent of agents for the Central Life, and Will D. Bowles, 
manager of Phoenix Mutual, vice-presidents; George M. 
Buck, manager of the Fidelity Mutual Life, secretary; L. E. 
Dutton, of the Metropolitan Life, treasurer. M. M. Deming, 
manager of the Kansas City Life, was elected chairman of the 
executive committee. 

The next meeting, which will be held the first Saturday in 
February, will be “Ladies’ Night.” 

Kalamazoo. 

The Kalamazoo Life Underwriters’ Association held their 
regular monthly meeting Monday, Dec. 14, at the New Bur- 
dick Hotel. Luncheon was served and nearly fifty wére 
present. This was one of the best meetings the association 
has ever held, and members were enthusiastic and very’ op- 
timistic. The meeting was presided over by T. Y. Sebring, 
president of the association. Dr. J. W. Bosman, of that city, 
gave a very interesting address, using for his subject, “Re- 
jationship of the Medical Examiner to the Agent.’ He com- 
plimented the agents on their sincerity and honesty, also 
loyalty to their company’s interests. He stated he always 
was willing to give the agent his best efforts. 

Dr. Amos S. Youngs, of that city, also addressed the meet- 
ing and stated in part: “I always make it a point to see and 
examine an applicant as soon as possible after the application 
has been given me. This materially helps the agent and 
strengthens his chance for delivering the policy. I believe 
that it is the duty of the examiner to make all examinations 
promptly and in every way possible assist the agent.” 

Charles W. Orr, of Fort Wayne, Ind., gave a very inter- 
esting address on the subject of “Essentials.” He pointed out 
that it was necessary, in order to be successful, to be ener- 
getic. Keep continually on the job. That agents should 
endeavor to save themselves work and their company need- 
less expense, by securing the main facts of an applicant before 
having him examined. This could easily be accomplished by 
tact. Mr. Orr’s remarks were very helpful and warmly re- 
ceived. 

Six new applications were received at this meeting. The 
officers are planning on having several prominent educators 
speak at future meetings. 

Kansas City. 

With an unusually large attendance, the Kansas City asso- 
ciation held a meeting on December 18. A discussion on the 
question of sub-agents’ membership was scheduled, but owing 
to the fact that there were few sub-agents present, a commit- 
tee was appointed to give further attention to the matter. 
Several new members were admitted to membership. George 
A. Lock was appointed as chairman of a committee to prepare 
a program, having as its object the promotion of the idea that 
life insurance is a necessary element in the establishment of 
credit. 

Lansing. 

The Lansing association held two meetings in December. 
The first one was held on December 7. At this meeting J: W. 
Torrey, of the home office of the Sun Life, was a special 
guest. The second meeting was held on the 10th of that 
month. At the latter meeting former National President 
Charles W. Scovel was the principal speaker. Mr. Scovel dis- 
cussed the aims of the National association. In the evening 
that gentleman addressed the students of the. Michigan Agri- 
cultural College upon “Life Insurance, the Institution; What 
It Is, and Whose; the Economical and Social Services.” 

The annual election of officers of the Lansing association 
was held on the 4th inst., with the following results: Presi- 
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dent, S. S. Stouffer; vice-president, J. E. Walker; secretary, 
J. Arthur Pino; treasurer, Fred C. Holbeck; chairman of the 
executive committee, John H. Hawks. 

Los Angeles. 

At the annual election of officers of the Los Angeles asso- 
ciation, held on Dec, 29, Walter C. Shaw, of the Metropolitan, 
was elected president. The other officers are L. A. Green- 
wood, first vice-president; Jas. M. Cholwell, Jr., second vice- 
president; W. C. Mage, secretary and treasurer. In the 
absence. of Arthur P. Chipron, who recently removed to San 
Francisco, vice-president B. P. Rouse officiated. The secre- 
tary read a letter from Mr. Chipron, in which the later ex- 
pressed his regret at his inability to be present. Charles W. 
Pickell, who was one of the guests of honor, delivered an 
address on “Some Snapshots.” There was a general dis- 
cussion on “The Monthly Income Policy.” Two valuable 
papers were read on this subject by Forbes Lindsay, of the 
Pacific Mutual, and L. C. Pierce, of the Equitable Life. 

The managers of the Los Angeles association recently en- 
tertained thé Southern California members-elect of the Leg- 
islature at a luncheon at the Sierra Madre Club. The man- 
agers tactfully made their wishes known as to new legislation, 
particularly with regard to the anti-rebate bill and anti-twist- 
ing law. Those most prominent in the affair were the mem- 
bers of the legislative committee, Irwin J. Muma, Geo. A. 
Rathbun and F. E, McMullen. 


Macon. 


At a recent meeting of the newly organized Macon asso- 
ciation, 11 new members were admitted. This brings the total 
number of members up to 26. There was a short business 
session, and it was decided to invite medical examiners of 
companies to become associate members of the association. 
President G. E. Paine appointed the following committees : 

Membership—K. T. Alfriend, O. P. Beall and G. A. Rankin. 
Entertainment—R. W. Watkins, H. B. Duckworth and M. ip 
Ellis. Publicity—G. H. Phillips, F. R. Jones, W. G. Roberts. 
Legislation—George W. Head, J. L. Jessup, T. S. Lowry, Sr., 
H. C. Bagley and K. T. Alfriend. The executive committee, 
previously appointed, is composed of C. M. Adams, O. P. Beall 
and G. A. Rankin. 

Guy M. Holmes, of Columbus, district manager of the 
Aetna Life, was the guest of honor. 

Minneapolis. 

With President G. J. Carlson presiding, the Minneapolis 
association. held its December meeting at the West Hotel, with 
an attendance of thirty-five. Insurance Commissioner Preus 
was the principal speaker. Mr. Preus stated that Minnesota is 
the only State which permits old line companies to reinsure 
fraternal organizations, and that there will be an effort made 
to repeal this law at the coming session of the Legislature. 
Other questions which will be brought to the attention of the 
Legislature are policy loans and agency qualifications. With 
reference to the latter, Mr. Preus said in part: “Still an- 
other bill which will be presented at the next Legislature will 
be one providing for qualifications of agents to receive State 
licenses. Each company to secure a license for an agent must 
pay the State $2, but what for or any responsibility the State 
takes or implies I fail to discover. It is largely a matter of 
revenue only and was so intended when it was inaugurated. 
The bill already drawn up and which you would look over 
and your committee make any suggestions they see fit, looks 
simple, and the only way the part time question is mentioned 
is contained in one question asked on the application asking 
the applicant how much time he proposed to devote to the 
business. I believe this to be the only way it can be success- 
fully handled, as a measure emphasizing the part time question 
would be doomed to failure. I believe that if such a bill is 
passed, even if it proves to be but a weak one, will recognize 
a principle, and in so doing the matter will be largely solved. 
I fail to see damage to any interest in the bill already drawn. 
I predict the next ten years will see an evolution in the part 
time question so much that at the end of that period the part 
time man will be entirely eliminated in the United States.” 

S-veral new members were admitted. A committee will be 
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appointed to confer with the industrial welfare committee, ¢ 
the Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Association, with regal 
to plans for promoting life insurance among employes of it 
dustrial institutions. 

Mississippi. 

The annual banquet of the Mississippi association, held in t! 
evening of January 4 in the Edwards House, was largely a 
tended. Agents from all parts of the State were present, | 
addition to a number from Memphis, New Orleans and oth 
near-by cities. A. C. Crowder, president of the associatio 
acted as toastmaster. 

The first speaker of the evening was Hon. Vaughn Watkin 
He referred to the insurance companies as “the greatest sa’ 
ings bank in the United States,” in whom he had “as muc 
confidence as in the Government itself.” He praised the i 
tegrity of the men directing the insurance corporations an 
the energy and intelligence displayed by the agency force. }} 
thought the legislative fights recently waged in Mississip; 
had strengthened’ rather than weakened the companies in tt 
eyes of the people, as they had revealed the inside workin 
of the companies and showed what splendid organizatiot 
they are. 

Mayor S. J. Taylor expressed his pleasure over the fa 
that wines were entirely absent from the banquet board, an 
pointed to this fact as indicating the temperate and sober chat 
acter.of men composing the association. He referred to th 
fact that individually he carried as much insurance as he | 
financially able to bear and paid this tribute to the profession 
“The more I have seen of life insurance the more I appre 
ciate it. Your occupation is very commendable. You are 
benefit to the community, a benefit to the country.” 

J. W. McKinney, general agent at Memphis for the Mich 
gan Mutual, showed how the profession of insurance “cor 
tributes to the sum of human happiness as no other occupa 
tion that has a commercial aspect to it.” As “a by-product o 
life insurance solicitation” he referred to the fact that, thoug 
rejected risks, thousands of men vhad had their lives pro 
longed by having medical examiners point out to them physi 
cal deficiencies which otherwise would have gone on un 
checked. ' 

Insurance is “one of the most splendid products of an ad 
vanced civilization,” according to Judge Robert Powell, an at 
torney of Jackson, who declared that the business had de 
veloped a smart set of men that would be a credit to an 
profession, | 

Frederick Sullens, editor of the Jackson Daily News, re 
ferred to the manner in which the Daily News is co-operating 
with the Underwriters’ association in conducting its educa 
tional campaign. a 

The Hon. H. M. Quin, Speaker of the Mississippi House 0: 
Representatives, spoke of the insurance man as an educator 
“Insurance goes hand in hand with civilization,” he said. Tht 
more life insurance there is the less poverty there will be, a: 
insurance is a great agency for scattering the wealth of the 
country. He predicted a prosperous year for Mississipp: 
underwriters. 7 

Insurance Commissioner T. M. Henry referred to the good 
results that have followed the enactment at the last session 
of the Legislature of a “blue sky” law. Ca 

Among the speakers of the evening was Lieut.-Gov. Theo 
dore G. Bilbo, candidate for Governor. Senator Bilbo has 
been a conspicuous figure in recent legislative fights on in- 
surance bills, and his opinions on insurance legislation were 
listened to with attention. The Lieutenant-Governor prefaced 
his remarks by saying that every well informed man recog 
nizes that insurance is an important factor in our cial 
and civic life and must and ought to be protected. No : is- 
lator who had at heart the best interests of the State w i 
pass a law to hurt this important part of our business, And 
if there have been such any statutes enacted in the past it has 
been due to a lack of information and not to any vicious 
desire. LD 

He was frank to admit that in years gone by there had en 
a lack of sympathy between the lawmaker and the insur 
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an. This is disappearing now, and he thought the better un- 
erstanding being brought about was due to the educational 
ampaigns such as_are being conducted by the Mississippi Un- 
lerwriters’ Association. He hoped that this work of enlight- 
ament would be extended to the remotest corners of the 
tate and of the nation. 
‘Col, R. H. Henry, editor of the Jackson Clarion-Ledger, 
‘nt crowd home in a happy humor by telling a number of his 
ylendid stories. 
Unable to be present at the banquet in person, Hon. Hugh 
{. Willet, president of the National Association of Life Un- 
erwriters, addressed a letter expressing his regret to Presi- 
ent A. C. Crowder of the Mississippi underwriters, the letter 
‘sing read at the banquet. Mr. Willet took occasion to point 
at some of the adverse conditions under which life insur- 
ace is carried on, and made a plea against unjust taxation. 
Nebraska. 
At the annual meeting of the Lincoln association, the follow- 
ig officers were elected for the ensuing year: President, Geo. 
. Davies; vice-president, N. H. Gardner; secretary, Walter 
', DeButts. 





New York. 


\The address which A. Barton Hepburn, chairman of the 
voard of Directors of the Chase National Bank, delivered 
the eighth annual meeting of the Life Insurance Presi- 
ents’ Association, was one of the principal subjects discussed 
| the December meeting of the New York association. The 
‘eeting was held at noon, on Dec. 22, at Kalil’s restaurant. 
awrence Priddy, chairman of the Executive Committee, was 
.rticularly enthusiastic in calling the attention of the mem- 
‘rs to the various points brought out by Mr. Hepburn, and 
ve copies of Mr. Hepburn’s address were delivered to each 
ember of the association present. Mr. Priddy read some of 
je salient paragraphs of the address, and told how the 
imphlet had greatly assisted him in closing a $25,000 co- 
irtnership case. 

‘In the notice of the meeting which had been sent out, mem- 
“rs were advised that a resolution requesting the Commis- 
oner of Insurance to refuse the renewal of certificates of 
ithority in the counties of New York, Bronx, Kings and 
ichmond, to men who, were engaged in a line of business 
xt allied to insurance in any of its branches, unless such 
rent had written and paid for 12 cases on 12 separate lives 
tring the past 12 months, or a number proportionate to 
iat if he had been licensed for a shorter period. At the 
eeting, however, a substitute resolution was presented, and 
was announced that objections had been received to cer- 
in portions of the original resolution, as printed in the call 
wr the meeting. The substitute resolution reads as follows: 









Resolutions. 


Whereas, we believe that life insurance commissions 
should be paid only to men who devote sufficient time 
to soliciting and to the study of life insurance, to be 
informed upon its principles and practices; and 

Whereas, we believe that no commission should be paid 
to any man whose regular business is not allied to in- 

_ surance in any of its branches; and 

JVhereas, we believe that there has been a laxness in the 

{ appointment of agents by some offices; 

Resotyep, that this association hereby requests and em- 

powers the Executive Committee to take steps toward 

the elimination of the improper agent and that they 

(A) Request the companies and the Commissioner of 

Insurance to refuse the renewal of certificates of au- 

thority in the counties of New York, Bronx, Kings 

and Richmond to men who are engaged in a line of 
business not allied to insurance in any of its branches, 
unless such agent has written and paid for six cases 

on six separate lives during the past 12 months or a 

number proportionate to that if he has been licensed 

for a shorter period. 

(B) That they inform the companies and the Commis- 

sioner of Insurance that this association is not in 





sympathy with the issuing of certificates of authority 
to men engaged in lines of business not allied to in- 
surance. 

(C) That the Executive Committee investigate licensed 
agents and report to the companies employing such 
agents the names of such as do not conform to the 
standards set down above. 


William F. Atkinson, secretary of the association, called 
attention to an investigation of the records in the County 
Clerk’s office of Kings County, where agents’ certificates on 
file for 1914 totaled 4,351. The speaker observed that there 
were 1,818 agents registered under three letters of the al- 
phabet, a, b and c, and that if these agents did $10,000 each, 
it means one-fifth of the amount of business done by those 
companies in the whole State. The State issued 26,780 certifi- 
cates in the first 11 months of 1914, and during a similar 
period in 1913 there was business to the amount of $204, 687,- 
31f written. If, from this was deducted the amount of ordi- 
nary insurance written by industrial companies, which was 
$88,815,535, the total would be $293,502,854, or an average of 
$11,000 per each certificate of authority. 

There was discussion on the resolution pending, 
Deputy Insurance Commissioner James J. Hoey was asked 
to express his views. Mr. Hoey declared that the New York 
insurance department could not legally withhold licenses from 
part-time men, and that a decision to that effect had been 
handed down by the courts. The speaker also stated that at 
the present time the insurance department could not revoke 
a license, but could refuse to renew a license. He thought 
it would be a good’ idea if the insurance department could 
publish a list of life insurance agents in the same manner 
that the broker’s list is published. By so doing, this would 
give the Underwriters’ association an opportunity of “smok- 
‘ng out” the undesirable. On motion of T. R. Fell the res- 
olution was referred back to the original committee, which 
was to again consider the matter in. conjunction with five 
other members of the association who were not members of 
the Executive Committee. 

Oklahoma. 


The annual meeting of the Oklahoma association was held 
en the 4th inst. in Oklahoma City. The speakers were S. P. 
Berry, president First State Bank, and Milas Lasater. Mr. 
Berry discussed “The Part That Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Has with Good Banking and Bank Credits.” Mr. Lasater’s 
address had to do with the Education and Conservation move- 
ment, and he outlined the work contemplated by the National 
association. 

The election of officers resulted as follows: O. F. Wilson, 
president; C. S. McGaughy, vice-president; E. S. Emmert, 
vice-president; J. E. Thompson, secretary; le Nee yer; 
treasurer. ; 


and 


Puget Sound. 


To sixteen members of the State Legislature present as 
guests at a banquet of the Puget Sound Association, at the 
Elks’ Club recently, the life insurance men gave reasons why 
they regard the present methods of insurance taxation as un- 
just. 

This is the beginning in Washington of a nation-wide propa- 
ganda which has for its purpose the giving of the public a 
clearer idea of the subject from an economic standpoint. 

W. Dwight Mead, president of the association, presided. 
The speakers from among the members were: A. B. Furner, 
secretary; Ira A. Nadeau, Malcolm Hughes, George E. Howes, 
C. C. Thompson, A. L. Hanbey, A. S. Elfort and A. E. Reed. 

Addresses were also made by H. O. Fishback, State Insur- 
ance Commisioner; Dr. Eugene R. Kelley, State Commissioner 
of Health; Prof. Harry Edwin Smith, who has charge of the 
new course in insurance at the University of Washington, and 
Senator Lincoln Davis. 

A general synopsis of all the addresses would show that 
taxation on insurance is not, contrary to the geenral belief, a 
tax on rich corporations having hundreds of millions of dol- 
lars of assets, but in reality is an actual, though indirect, tax 
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on the savings of the masses that go into life insurance. 

In this State it was said that out of every $100 paid as pre- 
miums by the insured $2.25 is every year taken by the State. 
This amounts annually to approximately $718,000. As the cost 
of the insurance department, whose function is to regulate 
the business and protect the policyholders, is only $55,000, 
there is an apparent sum of $663,000 over and above the pur- 
pose for which the tax is theoretically imposed, that is used 
for other purposes. It goes into the “general fund.” 


The point was made that the State should encourage thrift 
and throw no obstacles in the way of men providing for the 
care of their dependents, so they would not become public 
charges. But that in imposing this tax the State made the 
amount of protection that could be had for a given sum less 
and cut down on an average every $1,000 of insurance the 
beneficiaries received by $70. 

In his remarks, Mr. Fishback said he believed that when 
the people fully understood the matter there would arise such 
a demand for the abolition of this form of tax that the vari- 
ous legislatures would have to substitute some other method 
of raising that portion of State funds now taken from policy 
holders’ premiums, and limit the amount of the tax to the 
expense of maintaining the departments. 


He announced that at the coming session he wou'd ask for 
legislation to eliminate all purely assessment companies, and 
prevent these companies doing business in the State after Jan. 
1, 1916. Fraternal orders are not to be included. 

Prof. Smith told of the course in insurance that has been 
added to the university curriculum. On the taxation question 
he supported the views of the insurance men, said it was eco- 
nomically wrong, and cited various authorities to that effect. 

President Mead announced that the unwriters’ association 
was gathering together an insurance library, for which 120 
volumes had already been secured. It is to be presented to 


the university, and would, he said, be the most complete of its 
kind in America. 


If your FRIEND came to you and said— 


“Can I better myself by going into the Life Insurance 


What would you tell him? 


Would you feel a little bit more sure of his success 
with a Company that had a real plan for his work? 


Then why not say to him, 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


Rhode Island. 


The December meeting of the Rhode Island association ¥ 
strictly devoted to routine business. President Crum 0 
lined a plan for a special meeting and dinner of the assoc 
tion, to be held in January or February, at which local e 
cators and clergymen will be invited to hear out-of-tor 
insurance men of note, the idea being to secure local co~ 
eration in the work of teaching the far-reaching benefits 
life insurance. 

Richmond. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Richmond associati 
was held January 4, 1:00 o’clock p. m., at the Business Me 
Club. President E. M. Crutchfield presided. 

The president dispensed with business and mentioned 1 
death of ex-President Mr. William B. Allen. His remat 
were an expression of appreciation of the service render 
the association by Mr. Allen, of his exemplary character 
an insurance man and personal friend. It was then moy 
that a committee be appointed from the chair. The preside 
appointed Messrs. D. R. Midyette, W. B. Freemanand A. 
Wilmer (chairman) as a committee and instructed them 
draw up appropriate resolutions to be submitted to Mrs. All 
and to be published in one issue of a morning paper. 

An attendance committee was then discussed by the pre 
dent, who appointed from the chair Messrs. L. D. Watt 
and H. J. Moseley to act on this committee until the ne 
meeting. This committee will be furnished with a list of t 
members and their telephone numbers and are instructed 
either see them in person or telephone them urging atter 
ance at meetings. Mr. R. Taylor Hoffman was voted on 4 
duly elected to membership. 

A committee on membership was then brought up by ! 
president and Messrs. S. B. Love and W. J. Shillenburg wé 
appointed from the chair ¢o act on this committee, their dut 
being to see in person each of the present members and wt 
them to renew their membership for another year, as well 
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o solicit new members. 
0 be furnished them by the secretary. 

_ The matter of the proposed congress was taken up and let- 
ers from the Norfolk, Washington and North Carolina asso- 
dations were read showing that these associations approved 
yf deferring the time for the congress until the latter part 


A list of the present membership is 


)f March or the early part of April of this year. The Tax 
Sommittee work was then discussed by the president, who 
watlined the work done previously by the Tax Committee and 
tated the plans for the future. 
The “Conservation and Educational Movement of the Na- 
jonal Association” was then discussed. A committee of two 
Vere appointed from the chair, Messrs. D. R. Midyette and 
Arthur Levy, who were instructed to post themselves fully on 
he subject and to correspond, telephone or personally see each 
nember of the association and obtain subscriptions for the 
National Fund. No subscriptions to be made for local ad- 
‘ertising. 

The San Francisco Club was brought to the attention of the 


nembers. It was moved by A. B. Bristow that such a club 
ie formed. This motion was seconded by Arthur Levy. The 
notion was put to the meeting. It was voted down. No San 


trancisco Club will, therefore, be organized. 





“What the Equitable 
Offers” 


What the Equitable Offers is the 
title of a booklet listing in detail the 
many attractions and advantages of 
Equitable policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance 





salesman who is curious to know 
why Equitable policies sell readily, 
renew steadfastly and meet every 
conceivable need of all classes of in- 


| surers. A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 


" W. A. DAY, President 
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The meeting was then declared adjourned until the annual 

meeting to be held February 1, 1915. 
Louisiana. 

It was recently announced that the members of the Louisi- 
ana association will be well represented at the San Francisco 
Convention in 1915. Secretary Wharton has been instructed 
to investigate the cost of the trip, and the accommodations 
that can be secured. Applications were received from twenty 
out-of-town members, and these agents were admitted into 
the association. It has also been announced that the insurance 
lectures, which formed part of the curriculum of Tulane Uni- 
versity last year, will be resumed this year, beginning in 
February. 


Rochester. 


A severe indictment of modern civilization was made by 
Dr. Stanton Coit, a prominent English lecturer and author, 
in an address before the Rochester association on Dec. 19 
at the Hotel Seneca. Dr, Coit’s subject was 
a Disease?” 

Dr. Coit declared that the savage has contributed more 
to the real life of to-day than the barbarian or the civilized 
man. He defined disease as a condition of the body that 
preys upon the external organism, and spoke of visiting the 
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Rockefeller Institute recently and seeing some microbes, 
among them the microbe that causes locomotor ataxia. When 
this microbe enters the human system it becomes “healthy 
and wealthy,’ but the victim becomes unhealthy and poor. 
Dr. Coit asserted that civilization seems to work in just 
about the same way. Its advance has always been accom- 
panied by sickness, crime and poverty, he said. 

The pyramids of Egypt, said Dr. Coit, have often been re- 
ferred to as monuments to an ancient civilization, but he 
contended that, in the light of the fact that they were built 
by slaves, they are not a monument to any civilization, Like- 
wise the Grecian Parthenon, he said, was built at a time when 
there were only 20,000 free men in the country and 200,000 
slaves. He declared that the much vaunted civilization of 
to-day is not much better than that of the ancient nations, 
when it permits such evils as whetched factories, underpaid 
workmen, poverty and misery. 

“Recently a rich man of Philadelphia,’ said Dr. Coit, 
“paid $600,000 for a small canvas of ‘Mother and Child,’ 
while at the same time thousands of poor walked the streets 
hungry and without shelter. That man’s heart was not beat- 
ing with any real love for motherhood or children.” 

Dr. Coit said that the civilization of to-day is extremely 
selfish, but he predicted the coming of a higher type through 
Americans. He said that Americans will eventually be the 
white corpuscles that will destroy social disease, just as the 
white corpuscles in the blood destroy disease and bring health 
to the afflicted parts of the body. 

St. Louis. 

A committee was appointed at the December meeting of the 
St. Louis association to nominate officers for the year of 1915, 
at a meeting to be held on the third Tuesday of this month. 
J. M. Bloodworth, president of the association, was warmly 
congratulated upon the success of the association during his 
incumbency. The association has grown from a membership 
of 90 to over 200 members. 

San Francisco, 

A special meeting and dinner of the San Francisco associa- 
tion was held at the Hotel Stewart Thursday evening, Dec. 
10, at which 26 members were present. President Matson pre- 
sided. 

The applications for membership of George D. Reid, of the 
Prudential; Eugene R. Ellis, of the Penn Mutual; A. F. Smith, 
of the Bankers’ Life, and M. B. Havner, of the Union Cen- 
tral, were recommended to the association for election by the 
executive committee. Upon motion of Mr. Hunter and second 
of Mr. Messler, the secretary was instructed to cast a ballot 
electing. 

The president called upon W. L. Hathaway, as chairman of 
the committee appointed to co-operate with other insurance 
associations toward the formation of an insurance club, for a 
report of his work in that connection. Mr. Hathaway ex- 
plained in detail the formation of the club, tentative regula- 
tion of dues, etc. On the evening of Dec. 9 the total charter 
membership was 113, and the list was rapidly growing. Mr. 
Hathaway stated that while the resolution of the association 
authorizing the formation of a club actually made that club 
the official entertaining body for the national convention of 
1915, he nevertheless believed it well that an entertainment 
committee be appointed to directly represent the association 
in that work, and offered the following as a motion: 

“That a committee be appointed from this association for 
the purpose of making preparations for the entertainment of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters here next year; 
for the conducting of that entertainment during their pres- 
ence, and for the purpose of devising ways and means of 
Taising money for such work. 

“That the work of the committee be conducted either in 
co-operation with, or independent of, the Insurance Club, as 
seems best in the eyes of the committee as their work prog- 
resses, 

“That the chairman of the committee have full authority in 
connection with the arrangements for, and conducting of, such 
entertainment, as well as to create sub-committe2s, either from 
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the membership of the original committee or from the 
of the association, as they become necessary for the pro 
carrying on of the work.” Th 

The above motion was seconded by Messrs. Stephen 
Shields and Stearns, and unanimously carried. 

The president thereupon announced the appointment of th 
following committee, to be known as the “Committee on 191: 
Convention Arrangements :” 


~ 


W. L. Hathaway, Chairman. 
Leon B. Messler. 

Harry J. Ford. 

Will G. Taffinder. 

G. W. Hay. 

R. L. Stephenson. 

Geo. L. Bandy. 

Garner Curren. 

Mr. W. L. Hathaway then addressed the meeting upon th: 
subject of a proposed joint conference between the Los An 
geles and San Francisco associations, to be held at some in 
termediate point at an early date. He explained that this ide: 
was the outgrowth of a suggestion made at the time Messrs 
J. Newton Russell and F. E. McMullen were recently enter 
tained by the life insurance men of San Francisco at an in 
formal luncheon; and that while he, at that luncheon, wa: 
authorized to appoint a committee to take the matter in hand 
he preferred that official appointment be made by the associa: 
tion, in conformity with the procedure adopted at Los Angeles 

Inasmuch as the purpose of the proposed joint conference i 
to discuss the entertainment of the National Association nex 
year, in which the Los Angeles association is to act as join 
host with that of San Francisco, the president announced tha 
he would delegate the Committee on 1915 Convention Ar 
rangements to promote the conference, but that he would ade 
to that committee for the specific purpose the names of Clar 
ence M. Smith, Otto Irving Wise and A. P. Chipron. 

Will G. Taffinder read a communication from H, H, Ward 
of Portland, wherein Mr. Ward stated that it was his intentiot 
to visit San Francisco in the near future, at which time hi 
would like to meet as many members of the association a: 
possible for the purpose of discussing the 1915 convention 
Mr. Taffinder moved that the secretary be instructed to ex 
tend to Mr. Ward an invitation to attend the annual meeting 
and banquet of this association, to be held in January. Mr 
Stearns seconded the motion and it was unanimously carried 

H. R. Hunter moved that R. O. Miles, twice winner of 
the Ben Williams vase in competitive essays, be tendered 2 
resolution of thanks by the association. Upon second of Mr 
Messler the motion was unanimously carried. ; 

A discussion as to further increasing the membership of 
the association was had. A membership committee was ap- 
poited, with W. R. Hunter as chairman, together with L. B. 
Messler and W. H. Matson, president, who volunteered 
served. ’ 

















Savannah. f 

On the fifth of this month, the Savannah association he 
its annual election of officers, with the following results: Pre 
ident, Otis E. Stewart; first vice-president, Aaron Fers 
second vice-president, R. Larcomb Schley; secretary and t1 
urer, Andrew McC, Doyle. 


Tacoma. a 


The annual meeting of the Tacoma association was 
Tuesday evening, Dec. 29, in the private dining room 0 
Olympus Hotel. 

C. F. Widmann, manager of the Equitable, was © 
president for the coming year, succeeding William Pete 
district manager of the Northwestern Mutual, who has 
president for the past two years. H. L, Pelletier, manag 
of the Travelers, was elected first vice-president, and Ai 
Finley, manager for ‘the Penn Mutual, was elected 
vice-president. George Jacobs, secretary for the 
National Life, was elected secretary to succeed G. | 
man of the American Casualty Co. C. H. Nelson, 
Reliance Life Insurance Co., was elected treasurer, suce 
ing M. C’ Arvidson of the Northwestern Mutual. f 
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Reports were read by the different committees of the re- 
tiiing officers, showing the association to be in a prosperous 
condition. Twelve new members had been admitted to the 
association during the year. Mr. Peterson expressed the 
seutiments of all the members when he said that the work of 
the association since its organization two years ago had pro- 
~oted a feeling of good fellowship among the life insurance 
men of Tacoma, and had in many ways been of direct and 
indirect benefit to the members of the association, as well as 
to the insuring public. He also stated that one of the things 
which was the most vital to the interests of the policyholders 
throughout the United States, had been accomplished by the 
National Life Underwriters’ Association, through the efforts 
of various Life Underwriters associations throughout the 
United States, which was the repeal of the proposed govern- 
ment tax on life insurance, which tax would have amounted 
tg millions of dollars to the policyholders and the life insur- 
ance companies would have had to pay during 1915. 

A vote of thanks was extended to the retiring officers, Wm. 
Peterson, Geo. H. Jackman and M. C. Arvidson, to whom the 
prosperous and flourishing condition of the association is 
largely due. 
| Texas. 


' The annual meeting of the Texas Association of Life Under- 
‘yriters was held at noon on Jan. 9, at the Oriental Hotel, with 
1 luncheon. 

Hon. John S. Patterson, recently appointed Commissioner 
of Banking and Insurance of Texas, was unable to be present 
bwing to pressing duties before taking office this month. An 
ible address was made by Hon. Joseph P. Mahoney, assistant 
sounsel of the Federal Life, of Chicago. Mr. Mahoney was 
very complimentary regarding the work of the association, and 
oud in his praise of the operation of the Robertson law in 
Texas. President Orville Thorp and Secretary Henry Camp 
Harris made reports covering progress of the association 
‘luring the past year. A movement was started to organize 
issociations in Houston, San Antonia, Waco and other cities. 

The following officers for the new year were elected: Pres- 
dent, W. G. Harris, Aetna Life; first vice-president, B. F. 
Myers, Fort Worth Life; second vice-president, Joseph E. 
‘Xhea, Southland Life; secretary-treasurer, A. L. Davis, Amer- 
can Central Life. 

Executive Committee—A. Rosenbaum, chairman, Pacific 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; D. D. Crockett, Midland Life; 
\. C. Bigger, Southwestern Life; W. F. Beaton, Missouri 
State Life; Henry Camp Harris, Reliance Life. 

President W. G. Harris appointed Ben Thorp, Federal Life, 
thairman membership committee; J. Y. Webb, International 
Life, chairman program committee; L. M. Cathles, South- 
western Life, chairman publicity committee. 





} 


Western Massachusetts. 


The Western Massachusetts association met in Cooley’s 
Hotel, Springfield, in the evening of Dec. 19, at 6 o’clock for 
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supper, followed by a business meeting and addresses. About 
fifty members were present. The speaker of the evening was 
to have been Fred W. Tasney, of the Prudential, but he was 
unable to be present. His address in manuscript, however, 
was read by Cyrus H. Lang, manager of agencies of the 
western division of the same company. The subject of the 
address was, “The Optimist—What He Is and What He 
Does.” Two new members were taken in, Myron T. Smith, 
general agent of the Phoenix Mutual, and Paul Zerahn, agent 
for the Mutual Life. 

In the address read by Mr. Lang, Mr. Tasney discussed in 
a humorous vein the qualities of the optimist, especially the 
optimist in the insurance business. 


Wichita. 

That the writing of life insurance is a profession of the 
same high character and responsibility as that of the minis- 
try was an assertion made by Bruce Griffith of the Aetna Life 
at the dinner of the Wichita association in the Kansas Club 
in the evening of January 2 

C. Q. Chandler, president of the. Kansas National Bank, was 
the guest of honor and made a capital speech. He said that 
he was a firm believer in life insurance and that the banker 
looks with favor upon the carrying of life insurance in all 
walks of life, sufficient at least to cover all obligations. He 
said also that it is the duty of life insurance men to carry on 
a campaign of education with reference to the plan of monthly 
income insurance, as in this way the insured knows that the 
savings of his lifetime will never be dissipated through im- 
proper investments or through the plausible schemes of the 
unscrupulous. 

Youngstown. 

The regular December meeting of the Youngstown associa- 
tion was held Dec. 10, at the Y. M. C. A. The members and 
guests to the number of about thirty-five heard Dr. I. N. Philo, 
of the Temple Rodef Sholem, deliver a discourse on “The 
Ethical Element in Life Insurance.” 

“You insure society against immorality, against crime, 
against pauperism, against degeneracy by securing to the indi- 
vidual his self-respect, his sense of moral value, his manhood, 
his ideals. All this you do by keeping inviolate the integrity 
of the ” said Dr. Philo. “To insure honor, morality, 
the self-respect to self and others and safeguarding the sanc- 
tity of the home is not only to perform patriotic service of 
the highest order, but to foster and provide the finest ideals 
of civilized society.’ 

Dr. Philo delivered the sists as the 
ments for life insurance men” 

1. Give the best insurance; for, like honesty, 
the best policy, but the best principle. 

2. Get the best risks, for, like mercy, their children will bless 
the giver and getter. 

3. Insure your friends; your enemies will insure themselves. 

4, Have confidence in your company, otherwise no company 
will have confidence in you. 
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“Westward the Course of Empire Takes Its Way” 


Company on the Western Edge of This Western Continent. 


The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


of California, with forty-six years of successful experience behind 
it, stands in the open door of opportunity and is building for it- 
self a constantly expanding place in life insurance. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 
throughout the country. 


Home Office, Los Angeles, California. 
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5. Have faith in your company and in your work if you want 
others to have faith in you. 

6. Work for the benefit of humanity; its beneficiaries will 
work for you. 

7. You cannot get insurance if you do not give assurance in 
character and conduct. 

8. If you want a life annuity insure yourself in the gratitude 
of your beneficiary’s posterity. 

9. If you want to do business in your office win the welcome 
of many homes. 

10. To be a High Priest in the Temple of Insurance you 
must serve at the altar of humanity. 

Following Dr. Philo’s address the association heard John F. 
Cantwell and D. H. Welday, of Steubenville. At a regular 
business meeting $50 was contributed by personal subscription 
to the Conservation and Educational movement which has 
been instituted by the National Association, 
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. Sworn to and subscribed before me this lst day of October, 
914, JoserH C. STEBBINS, 
Totary Public Kings County. Certificate filed in New York 
County. : 
(My commission expires March 30, 1915.) 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 
FREDRIC W. JENKINS, President 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 








The Life Insurance 
Salesman 


| is practically in 
| business for him-= 
self, although he 
has none of the 
usual responsibili- 
ties that come to 
the average busi- 
ness man. 





7 WAS THE 
STRENGTH OF |}; 
GIBRALTAR 
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We Want Agents. 





| HE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
“ORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


_ Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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A New High Mark 


That is what we reached in 1914—a year 
of profound business disturbance. 

We are optimistic for 1915, believing 
that business conditions are improving 
steadily, and that the year will be one of 
wonderful opportunity in life insurance, as 
well as in general business. Our repre- 


sentatives are filled with enthusiasm, and 
with determination to go above the high 
mark of 1914. We believe that they will 


do it, and shall in every way back up their 
work. 

Occasionally we have a general agency 
opening for the right man. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. ef Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Mass. 





A TNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 








Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 








Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 
factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad- 


dress: 
FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO. 
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JUST A FEW COPIES LEFT. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE CINCIN- 
NATI CONVENTION. 


PRICE $1.50. 








1865 FIFTY YEARS OLD 1915 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


What is the Best Form of Policy ? 
Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 
J. THOMAS MOORE, 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 





GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 
Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address 


ALBERT E. AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St. Chicago, IIl. 








1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
President 
Finance Committee 
CrarEnce H. Kersey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
Wi.titram H. Porter 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Epwarp TownsEnp 
Pres. Importers and 
Traders’ Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a re- 
newal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance 
=== Company>—=—=a 


(Incorporated by the State of New York. Stock Company.) 


THE COMPANY OF the People BY the Peeple FOR the Pes 
CREAR OE A a 


PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance e 
pany in the world. 

The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other « 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance compas 
put together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. 
1s a number considerably in excess of the combined population 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Clevela 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 








SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 
This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1912 average one claim 


every 48 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amo 
$204.55 a minute, 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 19 
549 eel ed in number of Claims $286,288.02 pec fore | 
7 895 pet da oe eee holders and addition to Reve 

ee viweds? iweted spd re= $164 925.94 per day in 
$1,676,339.00 Peso ca cs lnmarance $9 816 504,462, 


: ‘™ Insurance : 
issued and revived. in Force 


Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan ma 
obtained of its Agents in all the principal eities in the United 
and Canada, er at 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YOR 











Representing 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


a 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 














You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the “oldest company in 


America’ mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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b SOME EVOLUTIONARY DEVELOPMENTS IN LIFE INSURANCE. 





HE SCIENCE 


“ 


ITSELF, THE COMPANIES, THE CONTRACTS, THE AGENCY OPERATIONS 
OF TO-DAY ARE ALL OF GRADUAL CONSECUTIVE GROWTH. 





























The subject assigned to me of life insurance is too broad, 
id I take the liberty of confining myself to an informal dis- 
ission of a few phases of it. You will be relieved to know 
: once that I shall omit statistics and demonstrations. Nor 
jall I venture to instruct: I would if possible rather enter- 
in by leading you into certain byways of insurance thought. 
assume your general acquaintance with life insurance as 
du see it practiced, and shall consider not so much what it 
‘as what started it and by what processes it developed. 
‘yolution has played here its usual part. The science itself, 
ie companies, the contracts, the agency operations of to-day 
*e all matters of gradual consecutive growth. They are best 
aderstood and their future best foreseen if we know from 
shat seeds they have sprung. 


ign ~ 





ant A Romance. 
No mere recital of figures and facts can do this, and time 
ts me merely hint at the story of life insurance. Rightly 
ld, it would be not a treatise, but a romance, a series of 
ctures full of color, a brilliant brocade im which jewels 
‘intillate, a tapestry in which lordly figures hunt or battle. 
© review it would be to enter the world’s most dramatic 
3; the men to figure in it are not obscure, but the most 
cturesque of their times, leaders of thought and action; 
oman praetors, mediaeval banker-princes, steel-clad Spanish 
iptains, fur-robed Dutch burghers, Jewish usurers in gabar- 
nes, thrifty English merchants, royal astronomers, states- 
en, philanthropists, modérn executives who think in millions. 
ingled with the story would be the tarry smell of London 
ocks, the murmur of boards of trade, the heavy oratory of 
arliamentary speeches on the public debt; we would see cut- 
‘Toats dispose of men insured by gamblers, watch bubble com- 
imies burst and panics spread. And all this to know a little 
ore of business which to-day is eminently staid, respectable 
— and seldom suspected of kinship with the ro- 
| Our attention is so generally called to modern manifesta- 
} ous of life insurance that we regard it as altogether new. 
Tt has taken 2,000 years to develop it. To appreciate this de- 


< 
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‘he Business Traced Back 2,000 Years, Beginning in the Days of the Roman Republic. Its 
_ Origin Not Found in a Demand For Protection, But with the Direct Antithesis, the Annuity. 





se The following article was written by George W. Johnston, president of the Johnston-Collins Company, Gen- 
eral Agents, the Travelers Insurance Company, New York City. To Mr. Johnston belongs the unique distinction 

| of a triple award of the Calef Loving Cup, so reference to Mr. Johnston’s literary attainments are superfluous. 

| We believe in a mixed diet, both gastronomically and mentally, and consider it a privilege to present to our readers 
an article somewhat different from the usual style of papers appearing in this journal.—Editor’s Note. 

== a Ease 


velopment we must know history, for it starts with the ma- 
tured power of the Roman Republic and follows the Empire’s 
wonderful system of jurisprudence; passes through the long 
terrors of Holland’s wars, the reconstruction under Eng- 
land’s last revolution, and in the past century is an epitome 
of the progress of the United States. 

It represents historical extremes. Its nomenclature betrays 
its remote origin, as you see from such Latin words as in- 
surance, premium, annuity, policy, contract, interest, reserve. 
Its practice is intensely modern. It is intimately interwoven 
with world movements of the highest order, nor is there any 
exaggeration in saying that in its growth it has helped human 
liberty and civilization. 

Popular Misconceptions. 

This long preamble is not without purpose. It aims to 
brush away some popular misconceptions. We think of life 
insurance as being dry as dust; a dull prosaic matter of for- 
mulae and bespectacled actuaries and insistent agents and 
periodic drains upon our pocketbooks. It isa popular 
mystery. There is no commodity or security so widely 
bought, about which so little is known, nor is there any 
business or profession whose followers study it so super- 
ficially; and this mystery and ignorance are exasperating 
because needless. If most of us were asked how life insurance 
originated we would answer that it was either as a scheme 
for money making or a deliberately worked out plan for 
securing indemnity against losses by death. Nothing of the 
sort; it simply grew by natural methods out of a strange 
variety of origins. It began in legislation about wills, devel- 
oped because of the emptiness of State exchequers after de- 
vastating wars, and its science starts with gambling experi- 
ments upon the law of chance. 

Let us now examine briefly some of the processes by which 
from such curious beginnings it happened that by what seems 
an anomaly life insurance became what it is to-day. Let us. 
see what made it slow in starting, what suggested it, what 
forces combined to perfect it. 

All insurance is a remedy against losses that are certaim 
or possible. It is a device for distributing among a com- 
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munity the losses of a few people so that what would crush 
the individual will be felt lightly by the many. No form 
of insurance is desired or is possible among any but civilized 
nations, for the very idea presupposes forethought and fra- 
ternal co-operation; and nothing becomes the object of in- 
surance until it assumes a definite economic value or until 
the hazard is so recognized that men are willing to pay a 
small certain sum lest they lose perhaps a larger sum. In 
certain particulars life insurance is like other branches, but 
it differs from all others in one feature—it deals not with 
the possible or probable, but with the certain. A house may 
burn, a ship may sink, an accident may cripple, a trust may 
be betrayed; but death, some time or other, is sure to come. 
The uncertainty, the problem, are not, will it come, but when. 


An Exact Science. 

A life insurance contract entered into and kept in force 
long enough will certainly become a claim in full. Now, from 
this certainty springs the exactness of the science of life in- 
surance. Other lines of underwriting call for judgment, for 
good guessing, if you will; and they are subject to radical 
changes from time to time. One decade calls for 
different fire rates from the preceding decade, now re- 
quiring high rates, now permitting a reduction; but 
life insurance alone keeps a steady course. It dares not 
deviate from the rules of 
not so much by what it thinks as by what it knows. To 
know, to determine what are the cold facts, what are the 
vital laws, is the constant effort of life insurance. But these 
laws are so complex, they are made up of so many obscure 
factors, that only in comparatively recent years have they 
begun to emerge from scientific guessing into a more and 
more stable generalization. 

The inherent difficulties just outlined were not the only 
things which delayed the issuing of life insurance. There 
was no demand for it. 


When Life Was Cheap. 

The ancient world did not concern itself with the economic 
loss caused by death. Life was cheap. Death, and early 
death at that, was the commonest of accepted facts. In- 
cessant wars and frequent pestilences allowed few men to 
reach advanced age. No wonder old men were then ven- 
erated; they were curious. There was no Red Cross corps in 
battle then; the wounded died and there were few prisoners. 
The average length of life in the 16th century was 18 to 20 
years; it is now between 40 and 50; it is twice what it was 
even a century ago. Moreover, in ancient times few men pro- 
duced wealth or had a measurable money value. More men 
destroyed than built up. Wants were simple; wives and chil- 
dren were often the wealth producers, and the death of the 
warrior husband was felt more as a loss of defense than a 
foss of income. So no demand for life insurance could arise 
until these conditions changed. Nor was the loss by fire in 
ancient times so common as to suggest indemnity; houses 
were all stone or clay, and fire was little used. Therefore it 
maturally happened that the first insurance effected should be 
in connection with a hazard that was frequent and terrifying 
and where the loss was complete and readily calculable as to 
amount. That was marine insurance. Demosthenes tells how 
Greek merchants going on a voyage would borrow a sum of 
money which was not to be repaid if the ship were lost, but 
was to be repaid with a large additional sum if the ship came 
back in safety. This additional sum, partly interest, was also 
partly premium. The nearest approach to life insurance 
among the ancients was in various Roman Collegia, like that 
of Diana and Antinous, which provided funeral expenses 
only for their members. 2 


The origin of life insurance was different from that of 
marine. It started not with demand for protection, but with 
the direct antithesis, the annuity. Roughly speaking, life 
insurance is a contract to pay a certain sum at death; an 
annuity agrees to pay a certain income for life (or a fixed 
term of years) and nothing at death. Annuities were 1,600 


its mortality tables; it acts’ 
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years old before the first life policy was written. Yet fri 
them life insurance developed directly, though by no mez 


entirely. It is a freakish growth, this of one thing fro 
converse. Let me outline it, as one of the curiosities 
finance. oy 


The wealth of Rome gave rise to a highly organized syst 
of laws affecting property. The Senate concluded that m 
were abusing the right to bequeath estates to certain bens 
ciaries, and so passed the Falcidian Law. This forbade 
testator’s giving more than three-fourths of his property 
specific legacies, so that in consequence at least one-fout 
had to go to his legal representative. 


The Crude Beginning. 

Now, if a man left a certain life estate to his wife it v 
necessary, in order to find whether the law was compl 
with, to determine what was the immediate value of the 
comes, the annuities, which the wife would presumably enj 
The new thing was not the annuity, but the need to say wl 
was its value. To fix this was at first pure guesswork. TI 
would say, without any reference to age, that it was wot 
some seven, eight or ten incomes. Later, by the rule 
Aemilius Macer, they assumed that anyone aged 30 had 
good chance to live to age 60, and no one lived beyond th 
Interest was not taken into consideration. 

About 225 A. D. the great Praetorian Perfect and jur 
Ulpian, whose works makes one-third of Justinian’s Digest, i 
proved this crude system of valuation by tables of mortali 
Then for 11 centuries there was little progress and the mat 
is almost lost in the gloom of the Dark Ages. By the I: 
century annuities had developed into a common and rect 
nized method of investment. Here and there we find in 
viduals or gilds purchasing them; or a town would borri 
money by paying double interest while the lender lived, t 
never repaying the principal. Thus at the end of the li 
century Liibeck shows numerous contracts on a fixed ra 
of 1:10; Niiremberg, 1:9, without regard to age; thus tt 
received 10 per cent. or 9 per cent. a year for the life of 1 
annuitant. On the contrary, age was considered by Hanoy 
Nordhausen, Augsburg and Breslau, which received a ra 
of from 1 in 4 to 1 in 10, according to age. ‘cg 
. The statement is often made that annuities were inven' 
simply to avoid the stringent laws against usury; but, thou 
these laws doubtless increased the use of the annuity, “ 
contract was already in existence before the endeavor ¥ 
really seriously made to enforce its prohibition.” BS i 
Holland’s Part. 

And now Holland comes into the story. She fought | 
wars with Philip and his successors; the bloodiest, long 
struggle for liberty that the world ever knew, the precuri 
of English revolutions and the most potent help y 
American liberty of to-day. Dutch commerce had dimini h 
but survived. Its people were frugal and its burghers shre 
With the progress of war and the growing scarcity of mo 
nothing could tempt the hoardings out of cellars and hi 
vaults but annuities. They evidence a canny form 
patriotism. To a certain extent annuities helped to drive 1 
armies of Spain from the low countries. For any such hel ), 
honor to them! When the wars were over and Hollan " 
organized her finances, her fiseal system was based upo y 
nuities ; nor is that unique, because the systems of both Frat 
and England are to-day so based, consols and rentes bei 
nothing but perpetual annunities. In 1671 Jan de Witt, ¢ 
Pensioner, undertook to determine what annuities 

















attempted to determine by mathematical principles wha 
the value of life annually. His assumed limit of life 
_A further change took place. Annuities proved ; 
vestments. Men lived longer than expected, and those ¥ 
risked money on themselves or others were pleased. Du 
bankers with money to invest bought annuities on thei! 
lives, then on the lives of their families, and finally o: 
siders. They hunted for young, healthy people. They ¢ 


went to England for good cases. They found women | n 
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han men, and the English peasant woman longest lived 
As an eminent British jurist long after said, “Women 
nts may wither, but they never die.” 

ay annuitants live longer than insured people, and 
en annuitants longest of all. The Dutch ideas spread to 
d. When Prince of Orange became William III., he 
t his country’s financial methods with him. The Bank 
land shows the effects of it, and in many governmental 
schemes England proved by the loss of millions of 
that to be liberal in selling annuities 1s a dangerous 


¢ transactions grew popular between ydividuals; one 
asing, the other selling the annuity. But the premature 
of the annuitants proved such a disturber of the secur- 
some men undertook to hedge. The annuitant who 
nk a thousand pounds on his own life or that of some 
arty saw that his life was worth a thousand pounds. 
nm made a contract with perhaps another party who 
agree to pay a thousand pounds when death should 
ut this property. And so at last the economic value 
was distinctly and accurately recognized. 


The Part Annuities Played. 

‘is in brief one of the processes of the birth of life 
ce. An eminent actuary to whom I am indebted for 
f the above ideas, but whose historical references con- 
vious inaccuracies, assigns to annuities the controling 
this development. My own opinion is that this is 
y fair, because a life contract was issued in London 
a hundred years before de Witt and his table. An- 
were certainly, however, one of the several main 
I give the sketch at so much length because no one 
wite catch the spirit of life insurance without appreciating 
man interest attaching to annuities; and in the second 
life insurance formulae are based upon it. To find 
‘charge must be paid for insurance we must first know 
alue of the corresponding annuity on that life. Again, 
ry reader knows, literature is full of annuity references. 
most pathetic passage in English prose fiction is where 
ray tells of Colonel Newcome’s death. That gallant 
man would never have uttered his “Adsum” in poverty 
not sold his annuity. And still another reason has 
to treat thus of annuities, because by a most curious 
life insurance which originated in annuities is now 
back to them. The circle has turned to its point 
mnning. The tendency of to-day is steadily towards 
providing for the payment at death of some form 
of annuities instead of a lump sum of money. 


as 


The First Life Insurance Contract. 


t at the same time that annuities were coming into favor 
ertain that men were also, from reasons quite inde- 
groping after life insurance. Other lines had grown 
n. Marine insurance was written in Belgium about 
1800, and is spoken of in the time of Elizabeth as 
‘ally recognized precaution. The fire of London in 1666 
€ prime stimulus to fire insurance. The first record of 
msurance contract, so far as I know, is of one made 
by which several London citizens insured a man 
ibson for nearly $2,000. The rate was 8 per cent., 
60, for one year only. It was issued early in June, 
in May of the following year the insured died. The 
promptly refused to pay, upon the ground that Gib- 
survived 12 lunar months; but a stern court com- 
Payment. This was a sporadic case. The times were 
ere could be no system without mortality tables. And 
it should be noted, were not originally made to make 
possible, but for a variety of reasons, one of these 
he prevalence of card playing, the study of pure chance 
n the study of the chance of life and death. These 
vere first taken from public records, the earliest being 
irths, deaths and marriages in Geneva, Switzerland, 
to date from 1549. It was Breslau, in Silesia, how- 
Ose records formed. the basis of all early life in- 
ecause they alone showed the ages of the dead. 


From these Halley, the eminent English astronomer, con- 
structed in 1693 the Breslau Table of Mortality. This was 
in a few years followed by the first association for life in- 
surance, “The Society of Assurance for Widows and Or- 
phans.” Other concerns followed, entrance fees were 
charged, promoters made money out of them, and plans were 
faulty, speculation was common, and many insurance funds 
passed into the colossal failures of the South Sea Company and 
the Mississippi Bubble. Some 50 life insurance schemes failed. 
They generally gave insurance for only one year at a time, 
the premiums were not graded according to age, and no ade- 
quate sinking fund was provided. It was not till 1762 that 
these defects were remedied, and the Equitable of London 
started. It is still in existence, largely due to the fact that, 
not knowing what it ought to charge, it guessed on the safe 
side and charged too much, its mortality proving less by one- 
third than anticipated. Since then there has been a steady 
progress in the collection of vital statistics, first from cities. 
then from the experience of companies, until now rates are 
made from tables based upon actual experience with selected 
lives chosen from selected occupations. I shall not attempt 
to describe these tables or the method of calculating rates, 
but let me assure you that the elementary rates at least are 
not the formidable matters they are usually supposed to be. 
We find that out of 100,000 people of a given age so many die 
in a year. Nothing could be simpler than to say how much 
each one of this 100,000 must pay to give $1,000 insurance 
for each one who dies. Each year the cost increases. So the 
simplest scientific policy would be one requiring a steadily 
increasing charge up to age 95, when the rate would be 
$970.87 per $1,000. This would be yearly term insurance. In 
other words, a whole life policy is a term policy for life. But 
this pian of increasing cost suits few people. Therefore the 
actuaries commute these increasing charges into a level rate, 
lasting for life. The charge is thus at first more than neces- 
sary and the overcharge accumulates; after certain years the 
losses equal the charge, and after that the losses exceed 
the charge and finally consume the accumulated overpayments. 
That is an ordinary life policy. From it follows the limited 
payment, which is only a further commutation into, say, 20 
payments of the equivalent life-long payments. The endow- 
ment pays at death or to the insured if living at the end of, 
say, 20 years. It is not calculated as usually supposed, but is 
singularly like certain chemical compounds in being quite dif- 
ferent in appearance from either constituent, as when two 
gases form water. Consider a policy paying $1,000 if you dle, 
nothing if you live 20 years; you would not be attracted by 
it; consider another policy paying nothing if you die within 
20 years, $1,000 if you live; you would not buy it at any 
price. Combine these, however, and the result is a 20-year 
endowment, one of the best and most popular policies. 
Development of the Interest Factor. 

The development of the interest factor is worth noting. As 
I have already mentioned, early calculations did not include 
interest. The early premium rates were therefore often 
needlessly high. If we assume that for safety more ts to be 
charged in early years than is then necessary for death 
losses, and if these overpayments are to be invested against 
the time when they will certainly become a claim, we must 
allow for compound interest; for by so much we can reduce 
our rates. Here the early assumptions as to what per- 
centage of interest would be earned were too high, 4% or 
more. The growth of funds, ‘the resulting difficulty of 
placing them, the drop in interest rates, have all combined to 
make the prevailing rates assumed 3% or 3 per cent. And 
when we speak of a 3 per cent. reserve company we mean 
one which, if it earns 3 per cent. upon its investments, will 
meet all its obligations at maturity. Its reserve equals the 
present discounted value of all its contracts. 

And because of the interest element (please note that I am 
following the operation of causes) and because of the over- 
charge for safety, we have dividends, so-called. A company 
saves on its mortalitv, saves on its expense loading, and 
earns more than its reserve requirement. The first two 
sources are fairly constant under fixed management; their 
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variation is negligible compared with the possibilities of 
in interest; for interest rates move by great laws 
in long, uncontrollable swings of a pendulum from high to 
iow and high again. And as under certain contracts a policy 
issued now may not be entirely paid out for 100 years, the 
item of compound interest is of profound importance, not 
only in reference to dividends, but as to security, and the 
supreme effort of insurance administration is to obtain stabil- 


ity of investment yield. 


variation 


Europe Originated; America Developed. 


It took Europe to originate life insurance, and the United 
States to develop it. Our rapid growth in population and 
wealth made this possible; and we are an impulsive people, 
we rate our value highly, and optimism is the great buyer of 
life insurance, The system has proved peculiarly adapted to 
the development of natural resources. It has been our great 
bank of savings, a reservoir for capital that has aided all sorts 
of worthy enterprises. Europe and Japan carry $12,000,000,000 
of all life insurance, the United States over $25,000,000,000, 
including assessment. In 1905 there were in this country 112 
regular companies; in 1913, 250, with $19,000,000,000 in force. 
These have assets of $4,500,000,000 and distribute one-tenth 
of them yearly to policyholders. Yet we are underinsured. 
Probably 82 per cent. of our combustible property is insured 
against fire, but only 7 per cent. of the estimated value of 
American lives is covered. Yet it is not inconsistent to say 
we have too many companies. One hundred and twenty- 
eight of them report a volume less than $6,000,000 each. 
Many must fail or combine with stronger ones; and here 
again the evolutionary elimination must operate. 

Meanwhile legislation hampers the strong companies. It 
savs, “Life insurance is a good thing, but you must not have 
too much of it.’ And the strong companies, limited in 
volume, take the highly preferred risks and decline thousands 
of border-line cases who need insurance and whose need is 
of profound economic concern to the State. All revolutions 
go too far. Reaction as to this feature has begun. 


Every Word in Contract Has History. 


In the contract of to-day every word has its history. Many 
have been necessitated by crimes; for the story of insurance 
is the story of the frauds against it. Some features grew 
out of competition, some from legislation. Life insurance 
has felt its way along, finding here danger, there a pre- 
ventive: here obstacles, there help, adapting itself to popular 
needs and fancies, making errors and correcting them. There 
has been an incessant struggle between safety and attractive 
liberality. The net result to-day as to cash ana loan values 
errs on the liberal side. Five hundred and twenty-five millions 
dollars is loaned in this country upon policies. This is a 
menace, is being recognized and will be curbed by increasing 
the interest charge and requiring longer notice. 

In a book which I had not seen until after this article was 
nearly written I find the following: 

“The last work in the evolution of the policy is that in its 
beginning the gambler was the man who took it, and that 
now the gambler is the man who refuses it.” 

This exactly expresses the general tendency. The com- 
panies seem to have but one aim now: to give the public 
what it wants, and as much as can by any possibility be given 
without danger. For example, the disability clause, under 
which the policy is paid up or even matures upon physical 
disability, originating in Germany, and scarcely known here 
10 years ago, is now becomine general and offers statistics 
of its own. Another development is clearness of contract. 
But there is no development more curious than that strange 
circle of evolution already alluded to by which policies are 
being sold because of their annuity yields of various kinds. 
This comes from the appalling losses by widows of insurance 
moneys paid to them. Some one well says: “Give a woman 
$50,000 and she will be poor before she dies. Give her $2,000 


_it pays. 











































a year and she'll be out of money before the year 
give her $100 a month, in advance, and she knows ji 
to do with it.” . 

There is, to my mind, no evolution in life insu 
interesting than that of the agent. For a long wh 
business started he did not exist. He appears thet 
the zealous expounder of a philanthropic theory oj 
impecunious solicitor, or both. Life insurance was | 
last resort of the chronic failure; and it was sim 
for the crook. 4 

With the old mad racing after business, with unlimite 
tunities for mixing guarantees and estimates, with ey 
couragement to deceive by shuffling obscure policies, ani 
a payment for service according to volume, and not 
least according to quality, it is no wonder that the g 
veloped many undesirable species. 


Agent the Survival of the Best. 


The agent is good now because he has to be, and 
But not to speak cynically, the agent of t 
the survival of the best. Take the successful agents noy 
this country; they are picked men, educated, hard | 
well trained; honest men, ambitious, sincerely des: 
serving their clients. The legislation of recent year 
the compensation of sub-agents higher and surer t 
merly; the general agent is underpaid for his capital 
ministrative work. = ae 
They all consult more than formerly the intere 
insured. And partly because they have had to fight tog 
against extinction, and so become friends, and partly t 
an age of fraud has been followed by an age of he 
the rivalry between agents of different companies has 
diminished. The old-style bigot is out of date. Nor 
change confined to the status existing among lif 
alone. 
There is a growing tendency among life agents to 1 
in other insurance lines. There is, quite properly, 
herent propensity for men in any given line of insu 
consider that the greatest of all and to look down up 
lines. But, beginning some nine years ago, many li 
men were tempted into casualty, and fire and liabi 
they keep it up. For myself, I favor this. I value 
tion and specialization, but I am not with those w 
other lines than life and seek to prohibit genera 
from entering life insurance. They cannot stem the 
it is too strong. '? 


Betrays Gambling Spirit. 


Out of agitation and publicity and general economic 
tions, and, here in New York, out of certain metr 
conditions, the mingling of agents, the alliance of d 
branches of insurance has come to stay and to devel 
more broadly; and as I meet this society anc 
fraternal aims, I for one am glad that among 
evolutions of the profession this one also has t 
and in my own generation, We life insurance men, | 
of the superior position of our business as being the 
a mathematical science of venerable antiquity, kno 
either the science or its history; and we meet n 
complex every-day problems of the men who up 
dividual judgment alone must make rates involv 
capital. What we should do is study more and, if y 
us, practise more the work you are engaged in. 
ought to invite you most cordially to help us in our o% 
For we believe it to be the work of high aims an 
sults. We believe that, as one writer says, life 
“has done more than all gifts of impulsive chari 
a sense of human brotherhood and of common i 
has done more than all repressive legislation to 
gambling spirit.’ We like the sentiment which diffe 
life insurance; we like the human element of the 
the play we must make upon hearts. We think 
for good qualities and develops character. 
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A FINANCIAL PROGRAM OUTLINED. 


surance, the Greatest Institution for Systematic 
ng, Not Antagonistic but Supplementary to 
Other Forms of Thrift. 


ce Than to Encourage a Definite Financial Plan 
for Years Ahead—America, the Wealthiest of 
Nations, by Far the Most Extravagant. 


iation and head of the great Equitable Agency 
tsburgh, is responsible for the following story. 
‘oods is one of the very few men who can take 
ge of dry statistics and with a magic pass or two, 
nt a treatise powerful, convincing and fasci- 
ng. The “budget”? to which he refers is based 
on the YEARLY HOME BUDGETS of Earl G. Man- 
, Boston, Mass., published some time ago in this 
azine.—Editeor’s Note. 


ood effect of the war is that when it began ail the 
cluding even America, started to save. Thrift to-day, 
kless extravagance, is more in fashion than it has 
for years. 

fe insurance is the greatest institution for systematic 
ere is, and it has more adherents by several millions 
n the savings banks which have 17,000,000 depositors. 
ot antagonistic, but supplementary, to other forms of 
_ But as an institution it encourages systematic thrift 
than any other form. A depositor in a savings bank 
2s a deposit and may intend to make more. But a man 
ing a life insurance policy makes a financial plan for years 
vad if not for life. One may neglect or forget to deposit 
‘a Savings bank next year, but the man taking a life insur- 
icy wili be reminded by premium notice, by the agent 
sured him, by the agency, and in various other ways, to 
is additional deposits of a fixed amount and on a fixed 
the year, and will be aware that he will suffer some 
f this financial plan is not continued. How many 
men have received their first training in savings 
a life insurance policy? 


J Importance of a Definite Plan. 

Yo one can succeed as they should in anything without a 
finite plan. Very few Americans have any definite financial 
jn. There is probably no better service you can render at 
than to encourage young and old, everyone having 
to save and an income, to make some definite financial 
mw years ahead. The chief purpose of this budget is to 
man so interested in saving that you can sell him life 
ace. It will, of course, be a good thing if he will adopt 
lams for saving, but no shrewd agent will fail to in- 
y man worth talking to in a budget and by tactfully 
ing it demonstrate to him the wisdom of life insurance 
an for saving. 


udget we are sending you is the actual experience 
900 families who had some definite financial plan. It is 
scale by which anybody can measure whether his dis- 
nts for various groups of items are above or below 
hey ought to be. It will at least attract his attention 
e some financial plan, knowing whether the amount 
nding for rent, food, clothes, incidentals, the amount 
is spending for betterment and saving, is above or 
t it ought to be. Any financial plan is better than 


for bare living expenses and ought to have more 
rment and savings. When one has a minimum in- 
actual necessities of life consume the larger part 
as one’s income increases he should have more of 
orts, more of the luxuries, more of the things that 
| a broader, better, healthier, happier and more use- 


Notice how as his income increases a man ought to . 
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ful ‘man; and in proportion as he spends less for necessities, 
he is building for the future. 

The old tithing system of the Israelites gave a definite rule 
by which giving should be followed. Should there not be a 
definite rule by which one should try to save? Should a man 
not try steadfastly to lay by a certain percentage of his in- 
come? Should the civilized man, in rich America, be like 
the savage and live only for to-day, and only find out when 
he reaches old age that he should have provided for this in 
his youth? Every young man will have an old man depend- 
ent upon him—his own old age. And as he provides for or 
neglects this duty will depend the happiness and comfort of 
the old man that he will some time be, unless premature death, 
for which insurance is the only protection, takes place. 


Talk Thrift. 

Talk thrift in February. You will find responsive listeners, 
particularly at this time, when the entire country is talking 
thrift. Booker T. Washington defines thrift as “the abilty 
to sacrifice to-day for to-morrow.” “It is better to save to- 
day than to suffer to-morrow.” The form of thrift cultivated 
by life insurance means character-building; self-sacrifice; un- 
selfishness; care for one’s family; desire to be independent in 
one’s old age; forming at least one definite financial plan that 
will be such a character-builder and so show the advantages 
of economy and thrift that it will lead to other savings. 

America, the wealthiest of nations and having by far the 
largest income, is the most extravagant of nations. 


No. of Average Amt. 
Depositors of Deposit 

per 1,000 population. 
Switzerland me es... eee 595 $86.47 
SW. GEnideits aie os < 0 ee 409 22.77 
Dentiark- Se cn:. «a cane 436 67.85 
INGOT WAY. o ib ee ssi, os See 468 62.42 
Beloiiim. “2heeae. a2: sneer 412 14.25 
AAT... dy bape. esicie > cl hE 368 13.78 
Tolland: vara: isis. |< oe eee 340 9.87 
Germany. sa accird. -- ceeee 356 44.04 
Bano lanid! va amici): caer 320 12.57 
ADA) Aer eae. 2a 400 1.27 
tally ss eee o> 3.+> Se 232 12.29 
Chnitedi States! e.. «piles 109 47.92 


(Switzerland 1908 figures; others, 1911, 1912 or 1913.) 
Fewer Americans per thousand are saving money than any 
of these other nations, including “heathen” Japan; America’s 
savings bank deposits average less than Norway, Denmark or 
even poor Switzerland. Nations. like individuals, are worth 
not what they get but what they save. Money spent, goes; 
money saved, grows. 


Ten Millions in Poverty. 


Notwithstanding the income of American people of $35,- 
000,000,000 a year—a sum that would equal the entire wealth 
of Great Britain in less than three years and in a year and a 
half the entire wealth of France —is it not a disgrace that 95 
persons out of every 100 who reach 60 are still dependent 
upon their daily earnings or on charity for support And that 
lacking the habits formed by thrift, 29 persons out of every 
30 of the 5 per cent. who reach 60 and retire with a compe- 
tency, lose that competency before they die? Is it not a dis- 
grace to the American nation that there should be 10,000,000 
persons in this country in poverty; that less than one person 
out of every 20 should have provided for an independent old 
age; that 90 per cent. of the 3,100,000 widows in the country 
who reach the age of 65, are either wholly or partly depend- 
ent upon the charity of others, and 32 per cent. of all widows 
are compelled to earn their living—nine out of 10 lacking 
the comforts of life? 

Is there any better remedy for this than the habit of thrift 
and foresight cultivated by the taking and maintaining of life 
insurance? 

What chance has a young man of ever achieving success 
who has no definite financial plan for the future?) Why should 
the people of Great Britain, with about one-third the income 
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of the American people, yet be saving as much as we are; 
and the French people, with one-sixth of our income, be say- 
ing half as much. The very terms in which Americans speak 
of money show an entirely wrong attitude towards wealth. 


An American speaks of how much he is worth; an 
Englishman speaks of his yearly income; a  French- 
man of the amount he saves. An American takes pride 
in the fact that he is a millionaire; an Englishman 


speaks of his income of 10,000 pounds a year. An American 
will speak of his gross income last year, and yet be spending 
all or more of it in living. The thrifty Frenchman, in speak- 
ing of making 5,000 francs a year, means that is the amount 
he saves. Is not the Frenchman’s term the correct one in 
which to speak of money really made? Is money spent made? 
Would not any corporation that spoke of its gross income 
as money made be ridiculed by every financier in the coun- 
try? Why should an individual speak of his gross, instead 
of his net, wealth, any more than a corporation? 

Even the squirrel has more sense than most Americans; 
the thrifty animal lays by nuts for the winter. “Go to the 
ant, thou sluggard; consider her ways and be wise,’ would 
be a good financial motto for many Americans, 

Can you not induce, particularly young men and women 
and, for that matter older men and women, in the month of 
February to better insure their future comfort, happiness, 
perhaps even life, to save money from the first four columns 
given in the budget and to spend more for betterment and 
particularly more for savings, by insurance and otherwise? 


No family, community or nation is wealthier than the sum 
of all its parts; and if the American people, with their 


tremendous resources and income, would combine the thrift 
of the French, what prosperity would reign in our land! 





OFFICIAL NOTICE | 





Harrrorp, Conn., Jan. 26, 1915. 
To the Members of the Executive Committee of the National 

Association of Life Underwriters. 

Gentlemen.—The mid-year meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association of Life Underwriters will 
be held at Hotel Astor, New York City, on Tuesday, Feb. 
23, for the transaction of such ibusiness as may properly 
come before said meeting for consideration. The morning 
session will begin at 10 o’clock and the afternoon session at 
2 o'clock. 

Several matters of unusual importance are to come before 
this meeting for action, and I especially urge that every 
member of the committee be present. 

The officers of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
have again extended a most cordial invitation to the mem- 
bers of the executive committee to be their guest at a din- 
ner in the “Tower” on the evening of Feb. 23, which invita- 
tion I have accepted on behalf of the members of the execu- 
tive committee. Each no doubt, receive the 
usual individual invitation from the company, and acknowl- 
edgment should be made to them so that they will know 
what provision to make. 

I would suggest that you communicate with Hotel Astor 
and make reservations some time in advance of the meeting 
so that you may be sure to have proper accommodations. 

Very truly ycurs, 
Lee C. Rosens, 


member will, 


Chairman Executive Committee. 
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IS THE AVERAGE AGENT IN FULL SYMPATHY WIT} 


THE ASSOCIATION? 


Greatest Cause of Indifference Found to Be a Neglec 
Take Time or Trouble to Ascertain the Objects 
of the Association Movement. r 


Another Class of Agents Will Not Join in a Commo) 
Cause, Because of an Unwillingness to Contribute — 


Anything to the Common Good. b i 


4 
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Thomas L. Fansler, general agent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insurance Company at Philadelphia, 
delivered this address at the recent annual meeting 
of the Philadelphia association. Mr. Fansler always 
hits the bull’s-eye, and in this particular instance 
his remarks are unusually interesting and forceful. 
—Editor’s Note. 





Th: topic assigned to me for a brief discussion is a yer: 
timely one, and it should have our most serious and un 
prejudiced consideration. 

It is an easy thing to say that the Life Underwriters’ As 
sociation is a good thing and therefore every life insuranc 
agent should be a member and take an active part in its de 
liberations. If we are to dismiss the subject with such a 
indefinite platitude it is little more than a waste of time t 
put it on our program. 

Ail good men are not interested in all good causes or organi 
zations. It would be admitted perhaps by everyone preser 
that the church is a splendid institution and none of u 
would desire to live in a community where church privi 
leges were denied to the people; and yet it would be un 
charitable and even untrue to say that because some one i 
this presence is not a church man he is therefore an unde 
sirable citizen or neighbor, ' 

Any organization arises from the ability of a sufficien 
number of people in any given community, or engaged i 
any particular line of business, to agree first, on the de 
sirability of such organization, and, second, the definite re 
sults to be attained. Life insurance has been more or l?s 
prominent in this country for the past 75 years. But onl 
in comparatively recent years, say 25, have life und2rwrit 
ers’ associations held anything like a prominent ee 
the community; and only in still more recent years hay 
such associations had more than a tolerable recognitio 
from the life insurance companies. 


The Reasons for Indifference. 














We believe that it is safe to assume that if the aver 
agent is not interested in association work, his indifference 
arises from one of three reasons: 5 

1. He has probably not taken the time or trouble to 
form himself of the objects of the association move 
and the progress it has made in bettering the condition 
under which we work. 

2. He may be indifferent to his own highest welfat a 
is, therefore, unwilling to do the amount of think 
essary to become an efficient life insurance agent or ass 
ciation man. 


contribute anything to the common good. 7 
Fortunately the very large majority of active agents 
long to the first group and it is only necessary, therefo 
to arouse them to a realization that we are not living 
to our high privilege, and that we are not playing th 
as becomes real sportsmen—but are actually playing 
der the rules of the sport. Do you get the distinctio1 
The true sportsman never questions the rules and a 
cheerfully accepts the decisions of the umpire. He @ 
wins modestly or loses gracefully. He is willing to m 
the sacrifice hit in order that the team may win. — 
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th the sport—he either shouts his victory from the house- 
op ot bitterly denounces the umpire for his defeat. 

| Recently Congress has authorized the erection of the 
jeorge Washington Memorial Building at Washington. 


Chis great building will not only be a fitting tribute to the 





ectural beauty to the already magnificent group of public 
wuildings which now adorn the nation’s capital. Its most 
ignificant feature will not be the great colonnade of noble 
Dorie colums, nor its imposing facade nor its lofty corri- 
(ors, magnificent as these will be; for these features would 
‘e in a measure meaningless were they not supplemented 
ond vitalized by the great superscription which is to adorn 
‘his noble structure. The thinking men and women of the 
‘uture will come and read these sentences and go home and 
‘each them to their children, and the republic will continue 
5 live because it is reborn with each new generation. What 
' this superscription? What is its message? Listen while I 
ell it to you: “Let us raise a standard to which the wise 
nd honest can repair. The event is in the hands of God.” 
his great monument to the father of his country will re- 
aia future generations that he who would perpetuate his 
‘ame to posterity must embalm it in something more dur- 
ble than gold and silver. It will announce to all the world 
nat beyond her matchless civilization, her unlimited ma- 
srial resources, her wonderful institutions and marvelous 
‘istory, America, our native land, the land we love most, 
onors herself by honoring and magnifying her stalwart 
hanhood and gracious womanhood. It will teach to the 
vorld that men do great things because men themselves 
te great. For after all, man is dominant over all his 
rorks; greater than all the books he ever wrote; greater 
aan all the pictures he ever painted; greater than all the 
uildings he ever erected; greater than any statue he ever 
hiseled, greater than any government he ever founded or 
\dministered. f 

What men in their individual capacity cannot do, the 
overnment, the State, the corporation, or the association 
-all of which are merely aggregations of individuals bound 
sgether in a common cause and for mutual interest and 
rotection—in its collective capacity, can do. 


4q Representing the Best Thoughts. 



































I believe in life underwriters’ associations. They are es- 
entially right in principle. If they are right in practise we 
iould keep them right, if they are wrong in practise, we 
iould set them right. They represent the best thoughts 
ad purposes of the best minds and hearts engaged in this 
reat business of ours. Co-operation means community of 
iterest; and I do not think it an idle dream to predict a 
me in the not distant future when life insurance men will 
v-operate where they now compete. We may state it, 
owever, as a fundamental fact that men can never co-op- 
‘ate successfully for any purpose if the sole bond which 
inds them together is self interest. I wish we might all 
itch the spirit of that splendid essay of Emerson’s on Com- 
nsation. Let me quote a few lines. 
“A man cannot speak but he judges himself. With his will 
t against his will, he draws his portrait to the eye of his 
ympanions by every word. You cannot do wrong without 
iffering wrong. While I stand in simple relations to my fel- 
‘w man, I have no displeasure in meeting him. We meet as 
ater meets water or as two currents of air mix—with per- 
iffusion and interpenetration of nature. But as soon as 
is any departure from simplicity, and attempt at halfness, 
od for me that is not good for him, my neighbor feels 
‘wrong; he shrinks from me as far as I have shrunk from 
(im; his eyes no longer seek mine, there is war between us; 
lere is hate in him and fear in me. Has a man gained any- 
ting who has received a hundred favors and rendered none? 
| enefit is the end of nature. But for every benefit you receive, 
| tax is levied. He is great who confers most benefits. He is 
ise—and that is the one base thing in the universe—to fe- 
| rive favors and render none.” 


+ 


father of his country, but will add another gem of archi-_ 
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[ have already taxed your patience to a reasonable limit, 
but I want to suggest something practical if possible, some- 
thing we can take hold of with a strong grip, something 
which will make this association not only unique, but an ex- 
ample for others. This can be accomplished when, and only 
when, we, as managers and agents, can meet under circum- 
stances such as surround us to-night and answer affirmatively 
and without reservation such questions as the following: : 

Are we generous enough and broad-minded enough to meet 
here and discuss in a non-partisan way the really great prob- 
lems which now confront our business? 

Are we willing to participate in a dispassionate discussion 
of policy contracts, company practises, life insurance invest- 
ments, agents’ contracts, and many kindred topics which have 
heretofore been excluded from any gathering of a public or 
even semi-public character? 

‘Can we, and will we, take the advanced ground that the 
public has a right to know the plain, undistorted truth about 
my company and your company? 

The Public Should Be Informed. 

Can we bring ourselves to accept that great fact that when 
the public is so informed it will be to the advantage of both 
your company and my company? For then and only then, if 
mistakes are being made in the field or at the home office, 
they will be pointed out and corrected. 

Can we, and will we, rise so far above the petty practises, 
which have heretofore made this business a byword—as to 
pledge with our fellows that we will promptly correct a false 
impression held by a prospect regarding a competing company 
or agent—knowing that in making such correction we would 
lose the business to our competiors? . 

This may sound fanciful and you may remind me that we 
are living in Philadelphia while my suggestions could be ap- 
puied only in Utopia. 

But I say, if we are honest and this business is not, we 
should get out of it; but if it this business is honorable and 
true and beneficial as we teach and preach—then there is no 
room here for the crook or crooked methods. “Let us raise 
a standard to which the wise and hoest can repair.” 


Work. 

You can’t get away from the fact that success in any enter- 
prise entails work. The sale of life insurance sometimes 
and it is sometimes. The excep- 
tional case looks too easy; it insidiously leads a good man to 
waste so much of his time that he soon becomes a poor man, 
literally as well as figuratively. To close a $5,000 or $10,000 
application on the first interview—to make in twenty min- 
utes several hundred dollars, which your neighbor 
eight hours a day for weeks to earn, is stimulating, and yet 
it has the danger of all stimulants—the reaction. The sales- 


, 


looks like “easy money,’ 


works 


man who flatters himself that he has used up as much ability 
and brain energy in his half hour as the other fellow does in 
six weeks, and that he has to recuperate, is only fooling him- 
self and impairing his efficiency. 
honest day’s work, week in and week out, to bring real suc- 
One or two or three big cases do not make a life in- 
There are many disappointments, many fail- 


Salesmanship requires an 


cess. 
surance career. 
ures, much hard work, just as in every other successful 
career, but when you have succeeded, it is a great career 
and well worth the price. If you are built for success in life 
insurance or anything else, you’ve got to be willing to pay the 
price in work. 

Pascal, the phisosopher, said: “The virtue of a man ought 
to be measured, not by his extraordinary exertions, but by 
his every-day conduct.’—The Northwestern National Agent. 
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REAT BRITAIN, recognizing how life insurance saves 
burdens to the State, encourages its citizens to insure 
themselves by exempting from England’s principal 
tax—the Income Tax—all paid for life insurance up 


to one-sixth of one’s income. The British tax upon an income of 





$10,000 a year is 5°. Therefore, any amount paid for life insur- 


ance by one having such an income would be exempted 5% on 





that amount. America, on the other hand, taxes life insurance— 


averaging the taxes of all States—an amount equal to about 


2.26% of the total premiums paid. Comparing the taxation pol- 


icy of the two countries, upon an income of $10,000 there is a 
comparative discrimination against life insurance by America, 


as compared with Great Britain, of 7.26%, Great Britain’s 5% 





exemption plus America’s 2.26% tax; or, upon a 20 Payment 
Life policy, at age 35, as shown on the other side, a difference in 
20 years of $556.60, or, at 4% interest, $871.86. England EN- 
COURAGES and America DISCOURAGES what is so great a 
factor in promoting thrift and providence and in reducing 
dependency and delinquency, with all their consequent burdens 


upon the State. 
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THE RULES OF THE GAME, >: 

Pitiless Publicity is the final test of public ac 
The exception to the rule has yet to be discovers 
The light of day must penetrate to every nook a 
corner of both public business and private busine: 
It is the law and nothing can escape it. 

Funds, foundations and endowed institutions, t 
the beneficent purposes of which have hitherto be 
apparent and undoubted, are now under the scrutii 
of high-priced experts whose investigations are br 
liantly illuminated by the powerful searchlight of t 
public press. 

At the present moment the Federal Commission , 
Industrial Relations is investigating the rights, powe 
and functions of such self-perpetuating organizatio 
as the Rockefeller, Carnegie and Sage foundatior 
Before us in the morning’s newspaper the leadit 
story is to the effect that the Bureau of Municip 
Research of New York City was just attacked’ by 
former director of the institution at a session of ; 
investigation conducted by the Federal Commissio 

Truly, out of joint with the times are those of | 
who are laboring under the impression that the Arr 
strong Investigation was a sterilizing process whi 
would forever after render the institution of Li 
Insurance immune from the attack of the muc 
raker and the political demagogue. Life Insuran 
may still be the object of the inquisitive eye of ; 
overwrought and apprehensive public. 

On January 29, President Wilson addressed tl 
Electrical Railway Association, using as his tes 
“The Rules of the Game.” We herewith reprodu 
that portion devoted to publicity: 

“There are, therefore, I suppose, certain rules 
of the game. I will mention what seem to me 
some of them. I have already mentioned one of 
them by way of illustration. FIRST OF ALL 
IS THE RULE OF PUBLICITY, notedems 
anything under cover, letting the public know 
what you are doing and judge of it according as 
it is. There are a great many businesses in this 
country that have fallen under suspicion because 
they were so secretive, when there was nothing 
to secrete that was dishonorable. 

“The minute I keep everything in my pocket 
and will not show anybody what is there, they 
conjecture what may be in my pocket; whereas, 
if I turn my pockets inside out, the conjecture 
is, at any rate, dissipated. There is no use in- 
viting suspicion by secretiveness. If a business 
is being honorably done and successfully done, 
you ought to be pleased to turn it inside out and 
let the people whom you are inviting to invest in 
it see exactly how it is done and with what re- 
sults. 

“Publicity, which is required in sport, is re- 
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~ “COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD” | 


*"WANTED—A profit sharing Resident General Agent in.one of my offices. Must have 
yad experience along both managerial and salesmanship lines. References and record of work 


Jone must accompany application. 


: 


03 Title & Trust Building, Portland, Oregon 


For Further Information Write 


H. H. WARD, Manager PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


. PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY 


405 Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington 
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quired in business. Let us see how you are run- 
ning the game. 

“Then in the second place, there is a full 
equivalent for money you receive. The full 
equivalent in service, not trying to skimp in the 
service in order to increase profits above a rea- 
‘sonable return, but trying to make the profits 
proportioned to the satisfaction of the people 
that you serve. There isn’t any more 
foundation for business than that. 

“Tf you thoroughly satisfy the people you are 
serving you are welcome to their money. They 
are not going to grudge it because they will feel 
‘that they are getting a quid pro quo—they are 
\getting something such as was promised them 
when their money was asked of them.” 
Peeeeeor ALL IS THE RULE OF: PUB- 
CITY. Is it possible to find a stronger indorse- 
ant of the Education and Conservation propaganda 

the National Association? While it is true that 
e term “Publicity” was eliminated in the work of 
e Committee on Education and Conservation, it 
is done simply because the word “Education” was 
ore comprehensive, and to indicate that publicity 
ould be secured by educational methods. Public- 
', per se, is not always directed in the right chan- 
Is and frequently its purpose is far from being 
mmendable. The word is quite often associated 
th mere clap-trap. 

Taken, however, in the sense expressed by Presi- 
nt Wilson, it is indeed the first rule in the game. 
vested of its shoddy coat of many colors, the word 
now clothed with appropriate dignity. Moreover, 
has taken its proper place in our economics, stand- 
x guard, as it were, at the gateway of all American 
siness institutions. 

Educational publicity requires a special and expert 
iowledge, intelligent direction and successful man- 
ement. All these in turn necessarily depend upon 
‘ancial support. The Life 
ses to contribute to the fund now being raised by 
|$ association on the basis as outlined by the 
ational Committee on Education and Conservation, 
Iks at the first rule of the game. 
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Underwriter who re- 


Notwithstanding the mournful wails of a few 
pessimists, there is every reason to believe that there 
will be a general and representative response to the 
local funds and consequently to the National fund. 
Of course, there will be in this movement, as well as 
in all other movements where there is a community of 
interest, the spineless weakling who stands aloof con- 
tributing nothing but cheap advice, and who when 
success is attained demand a share of the benefits. 
He is a brother to the man who is equally penurious 
and narrow-minded, who when all does not go well 
vociferates, “I told you so!” 

Let us be charitable to the poor fellow who sneaks 
in under the circus tent. He is “more to be: pitied 
than censured.” 
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The Pittsburgh Resolution on Twisting. 

Once in a great while a resolution is not a resolution; it 
becomes an education. Such was the resolution on Twisting, 
unanimously adopted by the Pittsburgh association at its Jan- 
uary meeting. While broad and comprehensive in its purpose 
and treatment, it was conspicuously devoid of the usual diffuse 
but well phrased generalities which are so frequently asso- 
ciated with similar declarations of principles. 


It defines causes and effects in bold relief. It points out 
how an agent, with good intentions perhaps, but neglecting 
a critical analysis of the situation, may to a very great extent, 
and sometimes utterly, vitiate the protection originally pos- 
sessed. It is an eye-opener to the all-too-many agents who do 
not themselves see the harm they do to their own cause. 

But comment in connection with the resolution is neces- 
sarily both lame and tame. It requires no support; it needs 
no introduction; it is sufficient unto itself. This is it: 


Whereas the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners, in recent resolution reciting that “great in- 
jury to policyholders result from the evil practice of 
.twisting and pointing out the difficulty of enforcing the 
laws against it, calls upon the life insurance companies 
and agents for further aid toward such enforcement; and 

Whereas, under Pennsylvania law as enacted with the 
express approval and support of this association, it is a 
misdemeanor, punishable by revocation of license and by 
a $500 fine or six months’ imprisonment or both, for any 
company, agent or other person to induce or attempt to 
induce, a policyholder to discontinue his policy by the 
use of “misleading representations or incomplete compar- 
ison;” be it, therefore, 


Resotvep, That the Pittsburgh Life Underwriters’ As- 
sociation declares hereby, as it has done repeatedly in the 
past 29 years, its condemnation of the dishonest and dis- 
reputable practice of twisting in all its forms, including 
not only the cruder methods of attack on the policy or 
company, but also the more subtle and plausible attempts 
to induce the policyholder to take his cash surrender value 
and use or invest it himself and apply its assumed earn- 
ings to carry new insurance in another or the same com- 
pany, under the delusion that this is an advantageous way 
to provide a total estate larger than his present policy; 

As to which attempts, the association deems it timely 
to point out that they can be made to seem plausible only 
by the use of misleading and incomplete statements that 
violate both the criminal law of the State and the scien- 
tific laws by which legal reserve life insurance exists ; 
statements, namely, that ignore or distort essential factors 
such as the following: 


1. The interest that this cash value or reserve is now 
earning in the company’s hands, ranging about 4% to 
5 per cent. or more (not to be exceeded elsewhere, with 
any such safety); whereof 3 or 3% per cent. is applied 
to carry the insurance and swell the reserve itself, and 
the balance toward the dividends in cash or additional 
insurance; 


2. The initial costs already once paid under the old po 
icy, and its yearly progress in lower cost or larger ri 
turns; also the relatively lower expense element an 
larger interest element, the older it grows; 


3. The secure status of the old policy, self-protect 
against lapse; well advanced in its premium-paying perio 
(or, in many cases already full paid) ; its yearly inerea: 
ing values and dividends. : 

4. The surrender charge on the old policy; or its a 
crued dividends not yet payable; or its lower reser 
basis, giving a larger paid-up or extended value per doll; 
at present, and needing less cash to pay up in full; 


5. The initial costs (including the twister’s tainted pay 
to be paid all over again under any form of new insu 
ance; also, the higher premium rate at present age for 
new policy of the same kind; and the relatively high 
expence and smaller interest elements for years to con 
with correspondingly smaller dividends; or, if on a low 
premium basis (as usually), the same relatively high 
insurance costs in the earlier policy years; and, in ade 
tion, the longer period to pay through and the propo 
tionally smaller values and less advantageous status ge 
erally. 


6. The uncertainty that the new policy can and will 
carried through future years and unknown conditions, | 
to the point now reached by the old one, to say nothing 
carrying it beyond that point, so much farther into f 
own old age—an uncertainty sharply emphasized by t 
recorded lapse rate, especially among newer policies; 

7. The supreme security of his principal as an undivid 
share in an aggregate of many millions, earning 4M te 
per cent., never below par and always available for em 
gency use; and the comparative insecurity and umeye 
ableness of his single fund, sunk in his business Or | 
vested and reinvested by itself; which insecurity ¥ 
more than offset any higher interest rate he may think 
can realize himself—an insecurity sharply emphasized 
the recorded percentages of business failures and of ( 
pendent old men, once well off—an insecurity that ¥ 
continually endanger both his cash value withdrawn @ 
his new insurance supposed to be carried thereby; 4 
be it 

RESOLVED, That these subtler forms of twisting are t0 
denounced as even more dangerous and treacherous th 
the cruder methods; ; 


Because, first, their very plausibility not only decei 
the victim more readily, but has even misled some hon 
agents into a course that is actually dishonest, whet! 
they know it or not; and 4 


Because, second, any agent of a regular company w 
advises men carrying life insurance to withdraw the 
serve use or invest themselves is actually denying 
basic principle of all scientific, level-premium life 1s 
ance, including his own; and is thereby giving the m 

\ effective kind of aid to those who are still deluding 


\ 
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with unsafe schemes of so-called life insurance 
various faces but always the same voice crying, 
ep your reserve in your own pocket!” Amd be it 
oLVED, That it is the duty of any member of this 
ciation, who may learn of any violation of said law 
inst twisting, to report the facts and evidence to the 
aw and Comity Committee, to the end that every well- 
ided case may be taken before the State Insurance 
tment and the criminal court, for the due enforce- 
of said law. 


____ Unsolicited Aid from the Newspapers. 

fo overestimate the power and influence of the daily news- 
er is a difficult task. To set forth concisely and accurately 
ust appreciation of its value is likewise an act beset with 
»blems of no small proportions. We are forced to this 
ifession of our limitation because the subject of our dis- 
jsion cannot be measured, weighed or appraised by any es- 
lished standards. 

fortunately for us, one great mind evidently gave this 
tter considerable study, and succeeded in expressing, in a 
Vv words, certain fundamental truths which strikingly serve 
emphasize the almost incredible force of the press. It was 
image who said: “The newspaper is the great educator of 
. nineteenth century. There is no force compared with it. 
iis book, pulpit, platform, forum, all in one. And there is 
: an interest—religious, literary, commercial, scientific, ag- 
fultural or mechanical—that is not within its grasp. All our 
arches, and schools, and colleges, and asylums, and art gal- 
ies feel the quaking of the printing press.” 

A truly remarkable summary, and one which admits of no 
yument.. It therefore behooves us to give more than pass- 
; attention to a newspaper which, without hope of congrat- 
tions from the cashier’s department, devotes a portion of 
editorial columns to the benefits which accrue from life 
urance. We have in mind an editorial which recently ap- 
ired in the Dayton (O.) News, which is owned and con- 
led by’ ex-Governor Cox of Ohio. It is a direct and 
‘nest appeal to the man who feels the need of strict econ- 
iy, and advise which is far from being amiss during the 
‘sent period of business depression. To quote: 

_ Whatever else you are compelled to give up during this 
reriod of readjustment, don’t give up your life insurance. 
it is a hard-times proposition—that is, you need it more 
when business is below normal than you do when things 
are coming your way. 

Tn this modern-day of uncertainty insurance is the one 
ching that a fellow can count upon in adversity. Other in- 
vestments may prove of no account. Many a man has 
yelieved himself to be in good financial condition, only to 
uwaken in the morning to find that he wasn’t worth a cent. 
But the man who is insured is absolutely certain that in 
he event he is called to the Great Beyond those depend- 
«nt upon him will have something to count upon. 
~ Not only should one manage to keep up his insurance 
jit this time, but he should take out more of it, if it is at 
| ll possible. For the man unskilled in handling money, 

there is no other investment any safer—and even the fel- 
ow who supposes to know all about handling money is 
frequently mistaken. If there had not been a place in the 
zconomy of things for the insurance companies they 
|would long ago have been forced out of business. 

The Jackson (Miss.) Daily News is another daily which 
| oe special mention. It urges the young man to start 
| 2 New Year right by insuring his life. Its message, which 
| peared in its editorial department, is a series of excellent 






























'| zuments why such action should be taken. It is herewith, 


| produced : 

++ Few men in this 20th century time have reached the age 
of 40 years who did not regret that they had not taken 

t more life insurance 10, 15 or 20 years earlier. 

We hold no brief for the life insurance companies. 

hey are business concerns, for the most part organized 


and run for a profit, and able to advance their own argu- 
ments and handle their business. 

We are speaking in the interest of the young man of 
to-day and advising him to take out life insurance. 

From the standpoint of the young man there are three 
points that life insurance particularly emphasizes: 

First—It is an investment which continues to grow more 
valuable as the years go by and whose safety is almost 
beyond question. And the younger the mar is when he 
begins the investment, the cheaper and the easier it is to 
carry that investment. 

Second—It teaches habits of frugality and saving. It 
helps make a business man. It is a good certificate of 
character. It is an affidavit of physical and mental sound- 
ness. It is a recommendation for settled habits and sound 
business sense. 

Third—It safeguards the future. If the young man has 
family dependents it means a roof and _hearthstone 
and brgad and butter for them when he is gone. If he has 
only himself to care for, it means a fund to draw upon in 
time of need, a spring water in a desert land, a safe an- 
chorage in time of storm. 

Ask any man of 40 or more to-day what he thinks of 
his life insurance and he will tell you he values it more 
than any other investment he ever made. Ask him why 
he did not take more of it'and he will tell you it is one of 
the regrets of his life that he did not take more life in- 
surance when he was more able to carry it than he is to- 
day. 

The best business move that any young man of 20 
years can make to-day is to take out a life insurance 
policy. There is not one of them in 500 who is not able 
to carry a policy for at least $1,000. He can pay the pre- 
miums on it without even noticing that the money is gone. 

Our advice to all young men is: Insure your lives. 
Start the New Year right. Twenty years from now you 
will rise up and bless the life insurance agent or other 
person who persuaded you to do it. , 


Philadelphia Association Sends Out Warning. 

The Philadelphia association, through an official communi- 
cation sent out by the secretary of the association, recently 
called attention to the fact that John A. Dixon, alias John P. 
Leslie, alias Leonard Davis has been traveling around the 
country, obtaining advances from different agencies. He 
is about 30 years of age, and weighs about 180 pounds. He 
has dark brown hair, brown eyes, very regular features, 
ruddy complexion, smooth face. He has a very active and 
somewhat nervous manner, particularly when sitting. 

He apparently has had considerable insurance experience, 
is a good talker and states that he was until recently con- 
nected with the Australian Mutual Provident Society, of Mel- 
bourne, Australia, furnishing recommendations from that 
company and other business firms in that city. In view of 
developments in Philadelphia, it would be of interest to any 
general agent to whom this man applies, to communicate with 
John William Clegg, 307 Penn Mutual Building, Philadelphia, 
who was until recently secretary of the Philadelphia associa- 
tion. Mr. Clegg can furnish some interesting information 
concerning the operations of Dickson-Leslie-Davis. 


Up-to-the-Minute Men. 


Or, rather, up to the second. Nowadays the struggle for 
existence is so severe, competition is so keen and there are 
so many brainy men waiting for your job, that if one hopes to 
succeed and to come out on top of the scrimmage he must 
be not only up to date, but also up to the very last second in 
point of efficiency. He can not afford to lag, he must not get 
weary. If he does he is lost. 

: We mean you, Mr. Manager— 
We mean you, Mr. Agent.—Federal Life, 
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WHO IS AN OPTIMIST? 
What He Is and What He Does—A Talk with Ginger, 
Enthusiasm and Inspirational Thrills. 


By Fred W. 
pany. 


Tasney, Assistant Secretary, Prudential Lnsurance Com- 
Delivered Before the Life Underwriters’ Association 
° of Western Massachusetts, 

It is doubly a pleasure to meet with you to-night. I un- 
blushingly confess to you that I am not in the class of the 
Maine farmer who, walking down a country road early in the 
morning, during the middle of the week, was accosted by a 
ne ghbor with: “Where be you goin’ so early in the mornin’, 
with your store clothes on, Hiram?” To which he replied: 
“Abner, I be goin’ down Bangor way to get drunk, and God 
knows how I dread it!” On the contrary, I have been more 
than anxious to get here. I have had as much curiosity to 
look into the smiling and well-fed faces of an aggregation of 
live wires, who were optimistic enough to take a chance of 
being bored by a resident of Mosquitoville, as the’ old maid 
who shied at a bachelor’s dinner. 


I trust that at the close of the talk you may not feel as did 
the editor who, in returning a manuscript to a would-be con- 
tributor, wrote laconically: “Returned. Cannot use for the 
reason that what is good is not original, and what is original 
is not good.” I further hope that you may feel about it as 
did the old Scotch elder, who, upon being asked how he liked 
the dominie’s sermons, said: “Ah, weel, you'll no’ get me to 
say anything against them, for they’re a’ very guid, but ll 
joost remark this much: The beginnin’s ower far frae the 
end, and it wad greatly improve the force o’ it if he left oot 
a’ that cam’ in atween.” But, in turn, you have the same 
privilege as the man who was attending a performance that, 
tu say the least, was a bit poor. He was seated between two 
excited individuals who kept up a running fire of comment 
as to the distinctive rottenness of the show. To all of which 
he made no comment. Finally one of them, thoroughly ex- 
asperated, turned to the quiet chap in the center, and said: 
“Excuse me, partner, but do you consider this a good show?” 
To which the reply was: “No, I can’t say that I do.” And 
then, feeling that possibly some explanation was necessary, he 
remarked: “I am placed in a most peculiar position. I am 
in here on a pass, and therefore did not feel that I could, in 
fairness, comment unfavorably upon the performance; but if 

- it will be any satisfaction to you and will ease your mind, I 
will say that if the show becomes any rottener I am going 
out to the box office, buy a ticket, and come back here and 
raise hades.” 

The subject of my talk this evening is “The Optimist—What 
He Is and What He Does. The Optimist has been variously 
described as the man who, of two evils, accepts neither; who 
can detect the silver lining back of the heaviest cloud; as one 
whe can take the lemons which are handed him, and by deftly 
mixing therewith a little of the sweetness of his own disposi- 
tion, turn out an Al brand of lemonade; as the fellow who 
sees the doughnut but never the hole, and as the chap who 
can extract all of the honey from a kiss without worrying 
about the microbes, 

He was an Optimist, who, being informed by his friend 
and fellow passenger that the ship was in danger of sinking, 
said: “What do we care, we don’t own the boat.” The hod- 
carrier was an Optimist, who, describing his labors, said that 
al! he had to do was to put a few bricks into a little wooden 
box and carry them up a ladder to the top of the building, 
while the fellow at the top did all the work. 

He was an Optimist, who, shipwrecked upon a cannibal 
island and in hiding until starvation drove him out, finally 
crawled to where he saw smoke rising, hoping against hope 
that he would not be captured, killed and eaten, and who, 
when he heard the savage chief yell: “What in h did you 
play that card for?” dropped upon his knees and fervently 
exclaimed: “Thank God, they are Christians!” 

The Optimist glories in the sunshine and revels in the rain; 
to him the starry vault of heaven is a deeper blue, the silvery 
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cloud has a softer sheen, the trees and the grass are mor 
verdant, the songs of the birds are sweeter, and the flower 
infinitely more beautiful. + 

The Optimist’s smile, as it spreads from ear to ae 
grouch killer, while the infection of his laugh and the cor 
tagion of his handshake would transform the deepest indig 
of dejection and despondency into the flaming red of +t 
dence and courage, while his cheery “Good Morning! It’s 
dandy morning, isn’t it?” is a rapid-fire gloom dispeller, A 
is the bane of the doctor, for he is always “feeling fine,” an 
he is the jinx of the financial bear, for business is . 

“great!” and even when the bottom has dropped out of ever 

thing and old “B’rer Wolf” is scratching at the door, whe 
everybody else is costumed in sackcloth and decorated wit 
ashes, and their lamentations out-jeremiah Jeremiah, he s 
renely bobs up, chirping: “Don’t worry ; the Lord will pr 
vide,” and then, with’a grin and a will, jumps in to help th 
Lord to provide. ‘ 

The Optimist is a believer in Opportunity, and if he mee 
her in the highway, grasps her with a strangle hold; and ye 
can bet that if she knocks, however lightly, at his ‘dou th 
hairspring which he has provided swings it wide open so th 
she may enter and abide with him. 

The Optimist is not to be confused with the theorist, f 
while he admires to the full the gorgeousness of the peacock 
feathers he is hard-headed enough to know that there wou! 
be no feathers without a gizzard, and that a gizzard is 
useless appendage without grit. 

A well-known lecturer has described the chap I have 1 
mind as a “salubrity,” in that his qualities of head and hea 
surround him with an atmosphere of salubriousness. 

In brief, the Optimist is a thirty-third degree, past grand, a 
wool and a yard wide, guaranteed not to rip at the seam < 
ravel at the edge, upstanding specimen of humanity that ¥ 
gladly walk four blocks out of our way to meet, and ey 
welcome to our homes and our hearts. 


We have briefly reviewed what the Optimist is. Let us “cor 
sider now what he does. AMl of the big things» which has 
made for world progress have been planned and carried to 
successful conclusion by Optimists. Was it exploration, 
Columbus or a Livingston, of course, not overlooking the 
coverer of the River of Doubt, and I was on the point 
adding Dr. Cook. Is it engineering, a De Lesseps or Goe' 
or a Fulton. In mechanics, a Watts, a Stephenson. In th 
industries, a Whitney, a, Howe, a Jacquard or a Goodyea 
In war, an Alexander, a Washington or a Napoleon. In. ele 
tricity, a Morse, an Edison or a Marconi. In aeronautics, 
Langley, a -Wright, or a Zeppelin. In railroading, 
Huntington, a Hill or a Harriman; and in life insurance, 
I may be permitted, a Dryden or a Hyde, each of whom, fro 
nothing and in the face of heart-breaking opposition and dif 
culties, built up financial institutions among the largest i 
world. 

The spirit of ’76 was optimism, whether in your ee | 
monwealth of Massachusetts or in tight little Jersey, and 
it had not been rampant during the rigors of Valley For 
or amidst the ice floes of the Delaware, at Concord | 
Bunker Hill, there would have been no great and won 
country such as we to-day are privileged to enjoy. 

The Optimist in every community and in every mov 
is the leader. He keeps the wheels of commerce revo 
He is foremost in religion, in business, in art, in letters; 
anything is to be done, done quickly and done well, co 
me to the Optimist in whose lexicon there is no such 
“Can’t,” and who beliéves that success comes in “Cans.” 


























things, the abuses that had crept into life insurance, fi 
augurated the Association of Life Underwriters, and i 
same kind of men who, to-day, are the life of the 
and of your local association. 

The Optimist is a mighty comfortable sort of chal Ww 
whom to do business, in that he sees always the opport 
and by some subtle arrangement, or disarrangement, ¢ 


ie 
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laws of refraction, never sees the obstacle. If he is in the 
‘business of life insurance the plans of his company are a 
combination of the wisdom of Solomon and the three wise 
‘men of the East, combined with the philanthropy of a Monti- 
“fiore or a Peabody and the financial genius of a Colbert or a 
‘Rothschild. If his company operates upon the participating 
plan his dissertation upon the regular and constantly increas- 
‘ing dividends is a delight, a joy and a liberal education in 
actuarial and mathematical gymnastics, while from the point 
‘of imagination and optimism Jules Verne was the veriest of 
ree, and the Arabian Nights a child’s primer. 

' Tf, in turn, his company is committed to the non-partici- 
‘pating plan his heartfelt sorrow and regret that fellow-man 
‘could stoop so low as to sell, and anvbody not suffering from 
‘incipient paresis could be tempted to buy, options on futures 
instead of protection at guaranteed net low cost, is second 
only to his bitter scorn. 

If his company joyfully announces an increase in its com- 
missions to its field men he rushes home to breathlessly an- 
-nounce to Mary that the sealskin, diamond lavalliere and 
limousine are in sight. If, on the contrary, his company 
‘tremblingly announces a reduction in commissions, he promptly 
‘scents a lower expense rate, with correspondingly higher 
‘dividends, rejoices in the larger volume of business which 
/will result and rushes out to spread the glad tidings. 

If prosperity is rampant and every mother’s son possesses 
a roll which would choke a cow, he convinces the opulent 
prospect that, copying after Joseph, that Patriarch of old, 
ithe proper caper during the years of plenty is to prepare for 
‘the lean years and the proverbial rainy day. 

If, in turn, panic stalks through the land, dollars are scarcer 
than a piece of chicken in a church salad and money is tighter 
‘than an affinity’s hug, he draws a picture for the prospect of 
‘the condition of the wife and kiddies without insurance pro- 
tection that would make a turnip reek with blood and a 
‘crocodile weep itself into hysterics. 
| Like the advertisements of some patent medicines which 
are equally efficacious for housemaid’s knee, preacher’s sore 
throat or raising a luxuriant hirsute adornment on a billiard 
ball, he has a winning argument for each of the standard 
fifty-seven reasons why the prospect either does not want it 
at all, or at least, not just now. He fits his policy to his 
prospect like a skin to a sausage. He does not underinsure, 
nor does he overload, but he does keep in close personal 
touch with each client, offering “service,” and, of course, 
writes additional policies for them as their increasing pros- 
perity makes it possible. He is a salesman, an actuary, a 
guardian, an adviser, a banker, a preacher, an angel oi mercy, 
and ever and always a corking good fellow. 


| The Optimist at the home office is a cause for ghoulish glee 
to the field man. If he is in the medical director’s chair he 
is not brooding over the invalids and cripples which he fears 
from day to day are being stacked up for him, and he is not 
accepting and, in turn, declining applicants so that those re- 
jected by the company are constantly officiating as pall-bearers 
at the funerals of its policyholders. If he is in the cashier’s 
cage he is not worrying that premium returns, like riches, 
are taking to themselves wings and flying away in close com- 
munion with the collector. If in the agency department he 
is not beseeching, by all the gods and little fishes, some 
earnest, persistent solicitor, who is now working 12 hours 
‘a day, to “get out and put in four hours’ solid work per day, 
and to make at least six calls.’ And if he is that man of 
mystery, the actuary, he almost humanizes the handiwork of 
his craft. 

But if the Optimist at the home office is cause for con- 
gratulation, what V. C. or iron cross or laurel crown shall 
Properly fit the skypiece of the Optimist in the field who, 
when he receives notice of a rejection, does not, “pronto,” 
write to the president, sarcastically requesting information as 
fo whether “Dr. Pinheadus” is now passing upon risks, calling 
attention to the family record of the declined that makes 
Methuselah and his family seem like infants in arms; a 
physical record that resembles an “after-taking” advertise- 
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ment, and a moral and financial hazard, or rather lack of 
hazard, that in comparison makes Sir Galahad look like a 
wild oats merchant, and the Rockefellers like little brothers 
of the poor; who, when asked for just a few more applica- 
tions to help ouf his company’s record, does not come back 
with a tale of woe that makes Job look like a howling en- 
thusiast; the fellow who don’t pepper the home office with 
a bunch of queries that drives the entire actuarial department 
to grape-juice in lady-like language and rending of their 
garments. 

The Optimist, whether at the home office or in the field, is 
loyal to his business, to his company, to his clients, to his 
friends and to himself, and he helps mightily in making life 
worth living in this topsy-turvy, but after all, pretty good 
old world. 

And now, in closing, if you will agree with me that in this 
year of our Lord, 1915, we in these United States have every- 
thing to tempt us to be Optimists: bountiful crops, a stable 
government, only hear:ng the echoes of a terrific war, sur- 
rounded by friends, and with prosperity, apparently, on the 
very threshold; and if you will remember that if you laugh 
the entire world will laugh with you, that you cannot look a 
smiling man in the face and hold a grouch, that a recipe for 
having friends is to be one, that it doesn’t pay to scold, boast, 
parade of “belliake;” but that to live, love, laugh and do 
things worth while pays enormous dividends; and if, in addi- 
tion to this, you will be tactful, enthusiastic, and will work 
consistently and persistently, success in the largest possible 
measure will be yours. 





THE FEDERAL INCOME TAX AND RENEWAL 
COMMISSIONS. 


Chas. Jerome Edwards Brings Suit to Recover Tax. 


In the matter of the Federal Income Tax, as affecting re- 
newal commissions on business written prior to March 1, 
1913, a suit has been brought by Chas. Jerome Edwards, of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., to recover an income tax on such renewal 
commissions paid by him under protest. The case has been 
brought in the United States District Court of Brooklyn, 
N. Y.. and a demurrer has been filed by the Government, and 
it is expected that the case will be argued within the next 
week or so. The decision will be of great interest to the 
entire life insurance fraternity interested in this phase of the 
case. 

On Dec. 9, 1914, an interesting decision was handed 
down by the United States Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
Eighth Circuit, in the matter of Baumbach, Collector, vs. 
The Sargent Land Co., the case involving the payment of 
corporation income tax on royalties received from ore land. 
In this case, which the Government lost, both in the District 
Court and in the Court of Appeals, the contention that the 
royalties were practically a diminution of capital and not in- 
come, was sustained, and the Court, in passing on the case, 
distinguished between “receipts” and ‘income.’ The decision 
is lengthy, but we believe it will be quite helpful to Mr. 
Edwards’ counsel in the case that he has pending. 

It is suggested that agents whose income tax for 1914 will 
be affected by the Government ruling of July 28, 1914, No. 
9011, ruling that renewal commissions are subject to the tax 
for the year during which they are received, should until the 
courts have decided otherwise, comply with this ruling, but 
that they should, in their returns for 1914 on or before 
March 1, 1915, state separately the amount of renewal com- 
missions received during 1914 for business written prior to 
March 1, 1913, and also note a protest and attach same to 
their return, stating that they are advised by counsel and 
believe that such renewal commissions are not subject to the 
tax, and if in June, they pay the same, to accompany their 
payment by a written protest against the validity and legality 
of such tax. 

Information as to the progress of the case, from time to 
time, will be published in this journal. 
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CHARLES C. MOORE AND HIS RECOGNITION OF 
LIFE INSURANCE. 


President of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition 
Features Convention of National Association— 
A Biographical Sketch. 


One of the big men of the Pacific Coast is Charles C. 
Moore, president of the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition, which, as is generally known, is to be held in the city 
of San Francisco to celebrate the completion of the Panama 
Canal. The attention of life insurance men has been directed 
toward Mr. Moore, largely because of the work he has done 
in connection with the World’s Insurance Congress. As an- 
nounced in the January number of this magazine, Mr. Moore 
has, through the directors and chief of special events, caused 
to be set aside Aug. 12 as “National Association of Life Un- 
derwriters’ Day.” In view of Mr. Moore’s official recogni- 
tion of the National Association in this way, it may not be 
amiss to review Mr. Moore’s career. 





CHARLES C. MOORE. 


While in no way associated with the insurance business, it 
did not take him long, after becoming president of the expo- 
sition, to grasp the tremendous significance of insurance in 
the affairs of men. As a consequence, Mr. Moore has granted 
life insurance recognition never before granted in a national 
or international undertaking. 

Mr. Moore is one of San Francisco’s most representative 
citizens, and is known throughout the entire Pacific Coast as 
a man of rare administrative ability. He is a hustler by 
nature, a good organizer and a man of inexhaustible energy. 





Mr. Moore was born in Alpine, Schuyler County, Nay J 
July 12, 1868. His father was a pioneer of 1849 in Californ 
and his son came to the Golden State as an infant. He w 
educated at Benicia and afterward attended the St. Augusti 
College of that town, graduating when not yet 18 years old, 

He worked in the iron shops of the old San Francisco To 
Company; later he established the firm of Charles C. Moo 
& Co., engineers, and put in electric power plants all oy 
the Coast, until now he has branch offices in Seattle, Portlan 
Los Angeles, Spokane and many other Western cities; al 
one in New York. The big Huntington Electric Power Pla 
in southern California is one of the plants installed by h 
company. 

Mr. Moore is chairman of the Ocean Shore Bondholde 
Committée; one of the directors of the Anglo Californ 
Trust Co.; the California Insurance Co., as well a's Sever 
large Eastern concerns. He was president of the San Fra 
cisco Chamber of Commerce, and organized the Chamber | 
Commerce of the Pacific Coast cities into a compact orgar 
zation. 

In 1906 he was chairman of the Citizens’ Health Committ 
co-operating with the Government in the crusade against tl 
infected rate in San Francisco, which made this city ¢ 
cleanest in the world. 

In 1909 Mr. Moore was sent to Europe in the interests | 
the Portola festival, and succeeded in getting foreign powe 
to send warships to San Francisco for the festival. 

He was closely indentified with the beginning of the expo: 
tion, having served as chairman of the finance committee du 
ing the time the great subscription was raised, and was s 
lected president of the Panama-Pacific International Expo: 
tion Co., May 10, 1912. 

He has three children, two girls and one boy. He ow 
orange and olive orchards and has a beautiful country pla 
at Santa Cruz. He is fond of golf, motoring and yachting. 


The Annual Meeting of the New York Association. 


Seldom, if ever, has the New York association succeed 
in securing a more impressive group of speakers than tho: 
who have consented to address the Annual Meeting of tl 
association, to be held on the evening of the 24th inst., at th 
Hotel Astor. Among the guests of honor are Senator Lay 
rence Y, Sherman, United States Senator from Illinois; L 
S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton School of the University 
Pennsylvania; Wm. Brosmith, Chief Counsel of the Trave 
ers Insurance Co., and Hon. Frank Hasbrouck, Insurance Cot 
missioner of the State of New York. These will be the pri 
cipal speakers. But there will be other prominent guest 
and among them will be Darwin P. Kingsley, President of t 
New York Life, and James G. Batterson, Resident Direct 
of the Travelers Insurance Company. 

The committee who are making arrangements for the mee 
ing are particularly optimistic with regard to the attendam 
and it suggested that those who desire to attend the meetit 
make early applications for reservations. Tickets will be$ 
and may be obtained from Perez F, Huff, 84 William stret 
New York City. 
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MARCHING THROUGH TEXAS. 


tional Secretary J. Henry Johnson Rounds Up Life 
Underwriters in the Southwest, Organizing 


} Two New Associations. 


‘Taking his cue from a tune which was popular in the 
orth about 50 years ago, National Secretary J. Henry 
‘nnson, of Oklahoma City, has, figuratively speaking, com- 
sed the music and written the words for a new song— 
Marching Through Texas.” Texas has been conquered by 
» life underwriters’ movement. 
The facts of the case are these: Mr. Johnson was the 
‘est of honor at a banquet given by the North Texas asso- 
ition, in the evening of Jan. 28, at the Adolphus Hotel, 
“Dallas, Over one hundred life underwriters listened; to 
me of the most enthusiastic addresses that have ever been 
yen in the history of the association movement in the 
vuthwest. 
In company with Orville Thorp, W. G. Harris, A. C. 
geer and A. L. Davis, of Dallas; B. F. Myers, of Fort 
orth, Mr. Johnson went to Houston, where the South- 
Lst Texas Life Underwriters’ Association was organized, 
th a charter membership of 31. 
The following were elected as the first officers of the Hous- 
1 association: C. W. Nelson, president; Guy MacLaughlin, 
st vice-president; J. Frank Montgomery, second vice-presi- 
nt; Warren R. Ellis, secretary-treasurer. Besides the 
ove the following were present: W. G. Harris, president, 
d A: L, Davis, secretary, of the Texas association; B. F. 
yers, Fort Worth; A. C. Biggers, Dallas; Charles Boedeker, 
A. Freed, R. E. Miller, J. R. Thompson, B. A. Talbot, 
iayer A. Harvey, A. S. Johnson, L. S. Adams, J. C. Cam- 
on, W. G. Harrison, W. Strauss, Max Westheimer, Jacob 
ankel, Carl T. Prime, J. H. Wilson, T. O. Munce, A. B. 
aT, J. T. Bigger, all of Houston, and C. L. Swope, H. H 
yund, John D. Stallworth, Ganado. 
From Houston the party went to San Antonio, and the 
nd of crusaders was augmented by W. R. Ellis and Guy 
acLaughlin, of Houston, both officers of the Houston as- 
ciation. Thirty-seven agents participated in the meeting. 
Fred W. Maule was elected president of the association. 
ther officers chosen were Peter P. Hoefgen, first vicepres- 
snt; Elmer Abbey, second vice-president; W. J. Murphy, 
sretary, and Eph. M. Goldstein, treasurer, Officers were 
minated by a committee consisting of Dr. Frederick J. 
ymbe, chairman; J. N. Houston, Peter P. Hoefgen, Eph. 
. Goldstein and S. C. Pandolfo, and the report was ratified 
unanimous vote. 
Before adjournment a committee to draft constitution and 
-laws was named by President Maule. It consisted of 
|mer Abbey,: chairman; W. J. Murphy, Ralph W. Colby, 
_V. Weise and C. A. Goodale. The committee was in- 
‘acted to be ready with a report by the date of the next 
>eting. 
In addition to the 37 agents who signed up, members 
the Dallas delegation offered to transfer the names 
24 men in this territory who now hold membership in 
2 North Texas association. 
An address was made by Mr. Johnson in which he told 
the things for which the national body stands and the 
ork it is doing for the upbuilding of the insurance busi- 
$s. It is composed of more than 90 local associations, 
d through these associations has an individual member- 
ip in excess of 6,000. 
The feature of the meeting was a straight-from-the-shoul- 
t talk by Orville Thorp, one of the men responsible for 
e first organization among life insurance agents in Texas. 
out two years ago the North Texas association was. 
rmed, with Mr. Thorp as its first president. Ever since 
‘jat time he: has been untiring in his efforts to spread the 
»spel of the value of organization work to other parts of 
2xas, 
He related the fight of the association for absolutely 
2an and straightforward methods among insurance agents, 
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told how agents who gave rebates and embezzled their com- 
panies’ funds had been prosecuted at the instigation of the 
association and convicted for their crimes, and gave other 
interesting features of the campaign for square dealing in 
the life insurance field. 

“The work of the association proved that the insurance 
laws of the State are adequate to punish agents who em- 
ployed improper methods,” said Mr. Thorp. “They were 
driven out of business in the part of the State reached by 
our association and kept from their activities in destroying 
public confidence in the value of life insurance. 

“Now we want to spread the good work throughout the 
State by means of similar organizations in the principal 
cities. The reputable agents must stand together and put 
the dishonest solicitors out of commission. It can -be done, 
and,.is being done.” 

All of the other visitors addressed the meeting and sound- 
ed the same keynote. They presented the proposition that 
it is just as important for insurance men to be organized as 
it is for doctors, lawyers, or m2n engaged in other profes- 
sions or lines of business. 

Among the San Antonio agents who attended the organ- 
ization meeting were J. N. Houston, Peter P. Hoefgen, 
Joe S. Smith, John C. Kirby, Dr. Frederick J. Combe, Elmer 
Abbey, B. A. Wiederman, L. A, Casey, P. E. Gragg, Ralph 
L. Colby, Claude A. Fuquay, C. A, Goodale, B. G. Lane, 
S. C; Pandolfo, O. H. Lutz, F. W. Maule, T. B. Merrill, 
E. G. Howe, J. R. Butler, E. A. Schulz, W. J. Murphy, A. 
J. Callaghan, H. V. Weise, H. A. Waddle, H. E. Mimms, 
R. B. Hopkins, H. S. Slinkard and Eph. M. Goldstein. 





“THE TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE 
POLICY-HOLDERS.”’ 


A Booklet of Twenty-four Pages Dealing with 
America’s Great Burden on Thrift 
and Providence. 


By EDWARD A. WOODS, 


Vice-President The National Association of 
Life Underwriters. 
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Los Angeles Wins Pacific Coast Membership Trophy. 


The Pacific Coast membersip trophy has been won by the 
Los Angeles association for the third period of the contest, 
which closed Dec. 31. The Los Angeles association secured 
52 new members during the six-month period, and will have 
possession of the cup for the next six months. The Puget 
Sound asociation was first awarded the cup, and San Fran- 
cisco was its custodian during the second period. The as- 
sociation winning it three consecutive times will have per- 
manent possession of the trophy. The record for Pacific 
Coast associations during the six months ending Dec. 31 
was as follows: San Diego, 24; San Francisco, 14; Portland, 
13; Tacoma, 9; Seattle, 3 and Everett, Wash., 1. 











What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon the 
secretaries of local associations to send us stories 
of all meetings of their respective associations. 
If an account of the last meeting of your asso- 
ciation does not appear in this department, ask 


the secretary of your organization why he did 


not send us the particulars. 


same day if possible, secretaries of local bodies 
should send us a full account of the business 


transacted, including copies of all speeches, or 


extracts from the most important of them. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the 








Akron. 

The annual meeting of the Akron association was held on 
January 11. Reports from the officers of the various com- 
mittees were received and approved and the election of of- 
ficers resulted as follows: 

President, A. Rubright, of the John Hancock Life; vice- 
president, Nicholas Huber, of the Canada Life; secretary and 
treasurer, C. C. North, of the Midland Mutual Life. 

Atlanta. 

Realizing that the old title was somewhat misleading, the 
Georgia Association of Life Insurers, et its annual meeting, 
decided to change the name to the Atlanta Association of 
Life Underwriters. This change was made necessary by the 





fact that there are two other associations in Georgia, on 
Savannah, and one at Macon. Officers elected for the 
suing year were as follows: R. N. R. Bardwell, Germ 
Life, president; Louis Sherfesse, Phoenix Life, vice-pr 
dent; George L. Lote, Fidelity Mutual, secretary-treast 
The new executive committee is composed of the 

lowing: A. C. Newell, Columbian National Life, ch 
man; W. E. Hawkins, Aetna Life; Hugh M. Willet, E 
Mutual; Thomas H. Daniel, Union Central, and J. H. Bys 
Fidelity Mutual. Hugh M. Willet, president of the Nati 
Association, addressed the meeting on the plans formul 
for holding the National Convention in San Francisco 
year. It is expected that a large proportion of member: 
the Atlanta association will attend the San Francisco € 
vention. 


Baltimore. a 
The annual meeting of the Baltimore association was | 
in the evening of Feb. — at the Merchants Club, in 


timore. The election of officers resulted as follows: 

President—Frederick Shaw, Metropolitan. 

Vice-President—Robert H. Walker, Provident Life 
Trust. 

Treasurer—Matthew A. Brenan, Mutual Life of Baltim 

Secretary—Charles E. Kregloe, Sun Life of Ga. 

Directors—Frederick A. Savage, New England; Jonat 
K. Voshell, Metropolitan; Ernest J. Clark, John Hane 
Alfred G. Goodrich, National of Vermont; Joseph 
Downes, Northwestern, and Frank M. Wheaton, Union (¢ 
tral. 

Amendments to constitution were offered to arrange fo! 
admittance of whole-time managers, special agents, etc. 
membership, the membership having been limited in the | 
to general agents only. This will be voted upon at the1 
bi-monthly meeting. 

Announcement was made of the plans for the annual t 
quet which will be held on Feb. 20, at Hotel Emerson, w 
National President Willet will be our guest, together 1 
Prof. H. H. Huebner, of the Wharton School of the | 
versity of Pennsylvania, who will speak to us on the subj 
“How the Life Insurance Salesman Should View His } 
fession.” 

Buffalo. ; 

“What does it bring me?” is the worst question a man 
ployed in insurance or in any other vocation can ask him 
or anybody else, declared George T. Wilson, second 1 
president of the Equitable Life Assurance Society, to m 
bers of the Buffalo Association in the evening of Jan. 2 

Mr. Wilson was the guest at the monthly meeting 
dinner of the association held at the Iroqouis, and he mat 
vigorous speech on “Efficiency.” The insurance agents Y 
advised to “play up the game,” instead of pursuing a seél 
attitude. ; : 

Joseph E. Gavin, president of the association, acted 
toastmaster, and seated at the head table with Mr. G: 
were Mr, Wilson, P. G. Lapey, vice-president; George 
Eckhardt, secretary-treasurer; Charles Francis Adams, 
S. Ellicott, P. M. Bredel and H. E. Crouch. = 

The toastmaster said he was about to retire as presi 
of the association, and it was announced his successor 
be Mr. Lapey. The election takes place in February. ~ 

Mr. Wilson is a noted after-dinner speaker, gifted a 
wit and story-teller, and he talks not only with his mo 
but with fist, arms and shoulders, and delivers a stfai 
punch which drives home the force of his remarks. 

Efficiency is achieved, in his opinion, by attaining the hi 
est results in all walks of life. It isn’t hustle and bu 
that spell efficiency, but the active, persistent and judici 
pursuit of business that takes all the blows out of work 

“Inject vitality and individuality into any task, no ma’ 
how difficult it may be, and you will accomplish success,” : 
Mr. Wilson. “Live and let live is far better than pers¢ 
exploitation. Do not work selfishly for your own 
think of your fellow workers and your employer. 

“Use your brains in intelligent efforts. There is no ext 
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» tallow-dip work in this age of electric illumination. The 
‘ural drift of things is not upward. For instance, an ob- 
‘t floating on the surface of a stream will go down stream, 
+ the other way. So we are compelled to look upon things 
jously and pull for the uplift of mankind. We suffer the 
jalty and become unfit if we are indifferent and inefficient.” 
‘ther speakers were Charles Francis Adams, P. G. Lapey, 
. Elliott, H. E. Crouch, F. E, Lahey, George J. Eckhardt 
4 C. W. Fielder. 
‘\ sextette, led by Raymond F. Brown, sang popular pieces. 
i Capital District. 
‘The January meeting of the Capital District Association 
's devoted to five minute talks and discussions on various 
yjects of vital interest to the members. Charles R. Tripp 
ivered a five minute paper on “The Good the Association 
Doing the Individual.’ “Anything that helps the business 
rerally,” said he, “is of benefiit to the individual. The larger 
membership of our association, the greater its moral force. 
‘d instead of remaining on the outside and criticising, every 
\nt should become a member, and so make the organization 
re effective. 
2 L. Marsters gave some interesting points on “How to 
id the Prospect.” He advised a systematic canvass, and em- 
isized the necessity of paying attention to old policyhold- 
|. He believed that the whole secret was in interviewing as 
|ny people as possible. 
Influence of the Solicitor in Molding Public Opinion of 
‘urance and Insurance 'Companies,” was the subject of a 
Ker by ‘C. C. DeRouville. He said in part: 
‘The solicitor or agent is the connecting link between the 
\apany and the public and it is only natural that public 
|nion of insurance and insurance companies is molded by 
representative. Therefore it behooves us agents to con- 
/er our influence and how important it is that we should 
lously strive to mold public opinion so that the people may 
| ome better educated to properly appreciate the true pur- 
|e of the great institution of life insurance and to accept 
| benefits in the largest measure possible. 
Knowledge of our company and our business; convic- 
|1 of the dignity of our work and its opportunity for serv- 
; tact to know how, when and where to approach our 
ject; diligent application to cur business and activity and 
*rest in civic and public matters; these are all necessary 
desirable and will help to influence the public favorably 
ard life insurance and the companies having such repre- 
| tatives. We must have honesty, industry, courage and in- 
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n discussing advantages to be gained from policyholders, 
W. Clark, Jr., considered the matter from the standpoint 
a cashier of an agency. “The men can be separated into 
) distinct classes,” he said. “The one who sells business but 
s it in any way that he can, by fair means or otherwise. 
2 other is the class of men who sell their goods. hon- 
y and who leave their clients satisfied and friendly. From 
policyholders of the first man we soon begin to get com- 
ints of policies misrepresented, of promises unkept and 
bad faith generally. This man does not, as a rule, last long 
any community and he can get no help from his policy- 
ders, for they are not in a friendly frame of mind. On the 
“er hand, the honest man, by working systematically with 
} policyholders can go back time and again and sell more 
| ae to the people who have already given him applica- 
1s,’ 
f Insurance Commissioner Mansfield, of Connecticut, had 
way he would reduce to a minimum unnecessary inquiries 


| arance departments. Many of the questions brought up, 
} claimed, should be settled by the agents and between the 
{1panies. Mr. Mansfield made those remarks at a meeting 
{the Capital District Association, held on the evening of 
i 8th inst.. at Albany. Frank Hasbrouck, insurance com- 
ysioner of New York, who was a speaker at the same meet- 
5 lent support to Commissioner Mansfield’s contentions. 


jm dissatisfied and disgruntled underwriters at the various . 
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During the evening the association elected for president, 
William B. Phelps, of the Travelers, a good speaker, a be- 
liever in educational work and a man who can raise money 
from other underwriters (what more need be said?), Fo1 
vice-president the association elected one of its best philoso- 
phers, C. C. De Rouville, Penn Mutual. Other officers fol- 
low: Second vice-president, E. B. Cantine, Home Life; 
secretary, G. L. Buck, Provident Life & Trust; treasurer, J. 
W. Clark, Jr., Equitable. Executive committee: Mr. De Rou- 
ville, E. L. Post, Prudential; O. W. Burkhardt, Connecticut 
Mutual; W. A. Baker, Massachusetts Mutual; C. R. Tripp, 
Fidelity Mutual; Clarence Schram, Massachusetts Mutual; 
E. L. Marsters, Connecticut General; Henry H. Kohn, Phoe- 
nix Mutual. 

Commissioner Mansfield’s address was largely devoted to 
a plea for national supervision, although at the conclusion 
of his address he was forced to confess that it seemed 
a long way off. Mr. Mansfield was in favor of a revision of 
the laws, and said in part: 

“Companies and agents who dash to the insurance depart- 
ments or the legislatures for relief from internal troubles 
which should be settled among themselves, were sharply criti- 
cised by Commissioner Mansfield of Connecticut, at the an- 
nual dinner given in Albany, N. Y., on Monday night by the 
Capital District Life Underwriters’ Association. 

Commissioner Hasbrouck declared that in the best con- 
ducted departments there was little confusion, and that busi- 
ness was being conducted without fuss or feathers. As an 
instance to prove his point, he referred to the mutualization 
of the Metropolitan, which has been accomplished without 
noticeable excitement. He declared that this department’s 
machinery was so perfectly adjusted that this gigantic prob- 
lem was handled as if it were a matter of everyday routine. 

Other speakers were Clarence Axman, editor of the East- 
ern Underwriter; Seward V. Coffin, Harry H. Kohn, Charles 
R. Tripp, C. C. De Rouville, J. W. Clark, Jr., and William 
B. Phelps. 

Central Massachusetts, 


At the annual meeting of the Central Massachusetts asso- 
ciation, the following officers were elected: Eli Bouchard, 
president; first vice-president, Dana M. Dustan; second vice- 
president, Wm. C. Orerie; secretary and treasurer, Otis D. 
Arnold. 

The following resolution was recently adopted by the cen- 
tral Massachusetts association : 

“We, the members of the Life Underwriters Association of 
Central Massachusetts, for the twelve months next ensuing, 
adopt the principle of ceasing to compete for life business 
when the prospect has made a bona fide application for in- 
surance by signing either the agent’s part of the application 
or the examiner’s part after the examination, and we will en- 
courage the practise in our business and will endeavor to pro- 
tect as far as possible the agents of this association in carry- 
ing out this principle.” 

Chattanooga. 

At the annual meeting of the Chattanooga association held 
at the Hotel Patten in the afternoon of Feb. 5, the following 
new officers were elected: President, A, S. Glover; vice-presi- 
dent, H. G. Hebditch; secretary, C. H. Crimm; treasurer, F. 
M. Keys. 

The new executive committee will consist of Paul W. 
Shepherd, the retiring president; J. W. Bishop and I. A. 
Whittle. 

At this same meeting, which was adjourned from the first 
Friday in January, the annual meeting date of the local or- 
ganization was changed from the first Friday in May to the 
first Friday in January, to make it conform with that of the 
National Association. The new officers, however, will assume 
their duties the first Friday in May. 

Julius J. Cohn, chairman of the publicity committee and 
editor of The Life Insurance News, published in The Chatta- 
nooga News every Saturday, was re-elected. The name of 
his committee, however, was changed to “educational and 
conservation” committee. 
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New members elected were: Grady Varnell, of the Penn 
Mutual; M. B. Leavell, of the Equitable; J. Loyd Rodgers, of 
the Volunteer, and W. C. Sanders, of the Germania. 

Reports were read by the various officers and committee- 
men indicative of the good work done by the association 
during the past year along various lines, especially to place 
the life insurance business on a higher plane. 

The local association has joined with other insurance or- 
ganizations of the State to fight State legislation adverse to 
the interests of the insuring public. 

Chicago. 

Life underwriters in Chicago have been much interested ‘in 
the slate which the nominating committee of the association 
intends to present to the annual meeting of the association, 
to be held on the 16th inst. It has just been announced that 
the committee will recommend to the members that George R. 
McLeran, manager of the Home Life be elected president next 
year. For secretary and treasurer Byron C. Howes, of the 
Union Mutual has been nominated to succeed himself. Alfred 
McArthur, of the National, U. S. A., is nominated as chair- 
man of the executive committee. The other members of the 
committee are C. F. Axelson, of the Northwestern Mutual; 
F. A, Lorenz, of the Aetna Life; H. S. Standish, of the Union 
Central; Frank E. Jones, of the New England Mutual, and 
W. E. Nichols, of the New York Life. The annual meeting 
will be held Feb. 16. 

Dr. M. S. Sadler has been invited to talk on Americanitis. 
Dr. Sadler is a lecturer on health topics and this address on 
keeping in, condition is especially applicable to salesmen. 
The meeting will be held at the La Salle Hotel. 

Cincinnati. 

A noonday meeting of the Cincinnati association was held 
on the 2nd inst., with about 50 members in attendance. Presi- 
dent Ellis announced that the regular March meeting would 
be held on the evening of Feb. 26, and that the associa- 
tion would have, as its guest, Warren M. Horner, of Min- 
neapolis, who would discuss “Corporation and Income In- 
surance.” The appointment of the following committees was 
announced by Mr. Ellis: 

Finance Committee—Isaac Bloom, J. D. Jewell, 
real, F. H. Anderson and H. L. Shepard. 

Membership Committee—S. W. Sturm, J. W. Kirgan, Sam- 
uel Strauss, F. J. White and J. D. Burgess. 

Entertainment Committee—G. L. Resor, Abner Thorpe, Jr., 
F. Wm. Harte, F. H. Streitmann and W. M. Dunbar. . 

Publicity Committee—J. E. Taylor, W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., 
A. J. Wohlgemuth, J. W. Mackelfresh and J. S. Drewry. 

Law and Legislation Committee—Noah Morgan, 
Shuff, B. W. Bassford, L. B. Simrall and G. C. Dieterly. 

Welfare Committee—E. H. Ferguson, A. F. Sommer, J. 
M. Johnson, Henry Ottenhelmer and E. J. Wohlgemuth. 

Civic Committee—Harry Hutchins, Isadore Rauh, N. J. Ed- 
wards, Louis Wirth and R. L. Bower. 

Taxation Committee, State and National—M. W. Mack, H. 
J. Powell, C. J. Stern, J. W. Iredell, Jr., and Mark Davis. 

National Educational Advertising Committee—W. A. R. 
Bruehl, Sr.. W. D. Yerger, W. G. Oehmig, Ralph Holterhoff 
and M. W. Mack. 

Health Conservation Committee—Wm. Klusmeier, A. C. F. 
Fiske, A. F. Levi, C. J. Iredell and C. J. Cohen. 

The Cincinnati association held a luncheon at the Gibson 
House, on Jan. 15, in honor of John L. Shuff, who was 
recently appointed postmaster. It was the largest meeting 
that the Cincinnati association has ever held. Addresses 
were delivered by President Jerre R. Clark, of the Union 
Central; Millard W. Mack, A. F. Sommer and C. J. Stern. 
Mr. Shuff responded and made an earnest plea for co-op- 
eration under the presidency of S. P, Ellis, Myers Y. Cooper, 
Cincinnati’s most prominent real estate man, declared that 
Mr. Shuff had done more for the civic development of Cin- 
cinnati in the last ten years than any other one man in the 
city of Cincinnati. 


Chas. Is- 


Cleveland. 


J. J. Jackson, of the Aetna Life, at the January meeting 
of the Cleveland association, explained in detail the pub- 
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licity plans of the National Association. Mr. Je 
hibited specimen copy of a series of non-partisan 
ments, which had been prepared under the aus 
National Committee on Education and Conse 
went into the matter thoroughly. 


Five resolutions were presented in connection 
ethics of selling life insurance, but only three — 
cussed. They were as follows: * 


1. Resolved, That competition should cease wh 
plication is signed in good faith and the medical | 
tion is arranged for. 

2. Resolved, That it is unethical for members to. up 
rewrite term insurance in force in other companies, - 


3. Resolved, That it is unfair for members to 
competition against other companies by quoting 
performances of such companies and giving no con 
to their present condition. 

There were various opinions as to the first 
S. S. Saffold, of the Provident Life & Trust, cla 
business is not really closed until a settlement of 
ture is secured; while E. W. Snyder, of the Massa 
Mutual, regarded the resolution as a proper guide 
procedure. Among the other members who partici 
the discussion were Stephen Hughes, E. M. Fra 
Jackson, Harry F, McNutt, J. H. Beane and Dr. 
Kinnecut. A vote was taken, and the majority o 
were in favor of considering a case closed to ¢c 
when the application is signed, and a medical 
made. A majority of the members also approv: 
second resolution. In discussing the third resoluti 
F,. McNutt declared that common courtesy and g 
ment should be the guide in many cases, bec 
difficulty of keeping the rules in mind. Other spe 
ticipated in the discussion, which proved to be 
esting. Several new members were admitted. 
of the Phoenix Mutual, at the close of the meeti 
but vigorously deprecated the plan of having repre 
of a number of companies meet an applicant in 
at the same time. 
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Colorado. 

The biggest and best meeting ever held in its his 
the verdict of the annual meeting of the Colorado 
held on Jan. 18. Forty-five members sat down - 
Two special guests of honor graced the occasii 
Director Davis and Superintendent of Agents Hom 
the Union Central. Each of the guests made 
which was greatly enjoyed. The big incident of 
ing was the spontaneous response of general 
upon a suggestion to put the solicitors on the 
list in order that they might profit by a s 
Lire Association News. It is said by a cont 
the privilege of securing the News in connectic 
membership was really the magic talisman that br 
such action. In a few minutes there were sixty 
as new members, all from the ranks of the toilers, 
This brings the membership in the association uf 
of 115, and the year just closed marks the grea 
in membership ever known in the association. — 
elected officers for the year of 1915 are: 
President, Charles M. Reich, Continental Life, 
president, Meyer Harrison, Penn Mutual; secon 
dent, J. A. Culbreath; secretary-treasurer, Ralph 
Mutual Life. It was Mr. Reich who injected the 
the organization while acting as secretary last 
thusiasm and work being responsible for the spl 
made. 


* Columbus. 

On Jan. 30 the Columbus association held its 
ing and election of officers. The election of of 
as follows: > 
President, M. D. Donham, National, Vermont 
dent, W. E. Hoyer, John Hancock Mutual; secre 
Garvin, Connecticut General; treasurer, Ralph Hoy 
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Hancock Mutual; executive committee, Albert Speak, New 
England Mutual; Fritz Lichtenberg, Massachusetts Mutual; 
Benjamin F. Lewis, Connecticut General; Edward B. Gerlach, 
Equitable, and H. P. Goetz, Connecticut Mutual, besides the 
officers. 

Retiring President Steiner announced that Governor Willis 
would probably attend the March meeting, and that John 
L. Shuff, former president of the Cincinnati association and 
now postmaster at Cincinnati, will be the principal speakers 
at the February meeting. A committee was appointed to re- 
vise the by-laws so that the duties of secretary and treasurer 
would be more clearly defined. 

Mr. Steiner, in his address, called attention to the good 
publicity work which had been done during the year by 
Raymond Rhoades and Fritz Lichtenberg. 

As Mr. Steiner intends to remove to Indianapolis, he was 
compelled to present his resignation to the association, and 
Lott H. Brown was elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the National Association to fill out Mr. Steiner’s 
unexpired term. Suitable resolutions honoring Mr. Steiner 
will be drawn up by a special committee appointed for that 
purpose. 

Connecticut. 

Connecticut underwriters were well represented at the regu- 
lar monthly meeting of the association which was held in the 
Hotel Garde in the afternoon of Jan. 13. More than 30 
members, representing life insurance companies all over New 
England, gathered for a discussion on the best methods of 
pursuing their profession, and other matters of importance 
were brought up at the business meeting which followed the 
luncheon. 

Plans for the annual meeting, which was to be held in 
Hartford on Tuesday, Feb. 9, were discussed, and it was voted 
to adjourn the meeting on that date until Feb. 20 to enable 
National President Hugh M. Willet to be present. 

The matter of education and ccnservation was taken up and 
considerable interest was manifested in the project of nation 
wide publicity and advertising for the interest of policyholders 
and insurance men. This is one of the most important projects 
that has ever been considered by the underwriters and will 
require considerable time before the campaign is finally 
launched. ; 

Speakers of considerable prominence will be in attendance 
at the annual meeting, among them being Professor Irving 
Fisher, of Yale, who will discourse on the matter of “Life 
Extension.” Frederick T. Ley, organizer of life insurance 
extension, will also be present. 

Lee C. Robens, president of the association, presided, and 
introduced the speaker, Guy I’. Wheeler, superintendent of 
agents of the Prudential, of Boston. 

Mr, Wheeler took for his theme, “Lost in Fog and the 
Way Out,” and carried it through in a most eloquent manner. 

The principal feature of his remarks was the fact of the 
life insurance man concentrating his mind on his work. 
“Tmagination,” said the speaker, “is one of the important 
faculties of the human mind. In fact, it is called the most 
‘impertant faculty of the being. Our imagination stands 
midway between perception and thought but it creates noth- 
ing; it analyzes but does not create.” 

Mr. Wheeler commented freely on the manner in which he 
believed an agent should approach his prospect. He inter- 
spersed his remarks with a number of personal incidents dur- 
ing his career as a life insurance man and illustrated some 
of the methods of securing the attention of prospects in this 
manner. 

In concluding his remarks the speaker introduced a chart 
which he said he believed would be of interest to the younger 
representatives present. The chart showed conclusive evidence 
of having been carefully thought out and considerable inter- 
est was shown by those attending. 
Delaware. 

The annual meeting of the Delaware association was held 
on Jan. 26 at the office of Arthur W. Swarts in the du Pont 
Building. Wilmington, those present being Messrs. Price, 


Swarts, Ely, Knox, Vandever, Kelley, Gray, Palmer, Hughes, 
Dougherty and Cates. 

At the invitation of President Price, James B. Owens, gen- 
eral agent of the Northwestern Mutual, was given the privi- 
lege of the floor to explain “Proposed Legislation.” Mr 
Owens, with Mr. Price and Mr. Gray of the association, com- 
prise a committee appointed at a recent meeting of the in- 
surance section of the Chamber of Commerce to take up the 
subject of proposed insurance legislation. Mr. Owens drew 
attention to the fact that the Delaware anti-rebate law 
penalizes the agent who offers a rebate; whereas it is pro- 
posed to make the recipient of a rebate equally guilty. It was 
the sense of the meeting that the provisions in the Maryland 
law on this subject were satisfactory. 

Mr. Owens also discussed the New York statute, which re- 
quires the applicant for an agent’s license to make formal ap- 
plication to the insurance commission, This also,.met with 
approval. 

On motion of Mr. Swarts, Messrs. Price and Gray, of the 
Chamber of Commerce Committee, were appointed to repre- 
sent the Delaware association in preparing the necessary 
laws to meet the desires of the insurance men. This com- 
mittee was given power to act with reference to the introduc- 
tion to the proposed legislation before the general assembly, 
and was directed to present a detailed report at an adjourned 
meeting to be held next Monday, Feb. 1, at 10 o'clock at 
the office of Mr. Swarts. 

The executive committee reported that since the last an- 
nual meeting the dues of general agents had been reduced to 
$5 and of sub-agents to $2.50, and that both classes of agents 
had been put upon the same footing in the matter of voting. 
A non-resident classification had also been established. The 
committee also reported the continuance of efforts to secure 
permission to give a lecture on life insurance before the 
high school students, and that emphasis had been laid upon 
the insurance taxation and publicity. They also reported 
that a fight had been waged against an advisory board scheme, 
and that the promoters thereof had left town. In the year 
just closed twelve new members have been added to the as- 
sociation. 

Taking up the proposed publicity campaign, it was decided 
to send to the National Association $20, being one-fifth of 
the amount set by the local association. 

The following letter addressed to the secretary was rex 
ceived from President S. C. Mitchell, of Delaware College: 

“My dear Mr. Palmer: 

“In response to your kind letter of the 8th inst. in re- 
gard to one or more lectures on Life Insurance, I beg 
to say that I should be glad for you to write to Prof, 
C. A. McCue, the chairman of our lecture committee, 
indicating somewhat the character of the lectures. I re- 
ferred your letter to him and he made the above request. 
Would it be your desire to give these lectures before the 
whole student-body or before such smaller groups as 
might be specially interested in the subject? Prof. Mc- 
Cue inquired also as to the names of the lecturers. I feel 
satisfied that by bringing you two together a satisfactory 
arrangement can be worked out. The college desires ta 
co-operate with you in every way. 

“Very sincerely yours, 
(Signed) © <S..C. MitcHettr, 
“President.” 

The publicity committtee comprises Messrs. Palmer, Shep- 
pard and McDonagh and they were instructed to arrange a 
course of lectures, and if possible to secure former President 
Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore to deliver the first lecture, It 
was suggested that lectures might be prepared by Messrs, 
Sheppard, Hughes and Palmer. 

The nomination and election of officers being next in order, 
the following nominations were made: 

For President, William W. Knox, of the Penn Mutual. 

For Vice-President, Frank C. Hughes, of the Mutual 
Benefit. 

For Secretary, Charles B. Palmer, of the National Life. 
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“Attainment always follows conviction. Scepticism and cynicism and pessimism never 
accomplished anything or made a dollar for anybody.” 

The Columbian National is one of the most progressive and successful companies in the 
United States, and is steadily growing in assets and income and insurance in force because 
its managers, its field representatives and its employees are all possessed of a conviction—a 
conviction of the strength and stability of the Company; of the fact that at low cost it grants 
sound insurance under forms of contract which are unexcelled by any other company; of the 
integrity and high ideals of the management, and of the Company’s prosperous future. It is 
of this conviction of its future of which we wish to speak. 

It is essential, 1f a life insurance company is to have a successful future, that it should be 
organized on sound plans, conducted under wise laws, and managed not only with integrity, 
but with a clear understanding on the part of its managers of the underwriting problems, the 
agency methods and the investment practices which will assure satisfactory results. 

The Columbian National is peculiarly fortunate in that it was chartered in and is doing 
business under the laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, a state in which the laws 
and supervision are so stringent that every old line company which has ever been started 
within its borders have met with a permanent and constantly increasing success. The full 
reserve plan upon which it operates is the most conservative method established by law in 
the United States, puts the Company in a strong financial condition, and requires it to main- 
tain present reserves much larger than those required under the legal standards in the ma- 
jority of the thirty states in which it does business, and higher than the reserves actually 
carried by the other younger companies of the country, most of which are operating on the 
preliminary term method. The standards to which the Company conforms in the state of 
its organization are so high that it is admitted without question into the other jurisdictions 
into which it extends its activities. 

When a life insurance company has been soundly organized and successfully started; 
when it has built up a permanent organization of industrious, intelligent, loyal and capable 
agents; when it has won the confidence and good will of the public by conducting its business 
fairly and efficiently and paying its claims promptly and without question throughout a 
period of years, then it establishes a momentum as the result of which the certainty of its 
future progress may well be illustrated by the thought of a snowball being rolled across a 
held by some boys—each time it is turned over it accumulates. So with a well-established 
company—at the end of each week, each month, each year that passes, its income is larger, its 
assets and its business in force greater, than at the beginning of the period. Times may be 
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Admitted Assets Policy Reserve 
1909 $5,169,193.61 $3,479,708 
1914 10,365,885.65 8,552,080 
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‘ good, or bad, or indifferent—they may affect the percentage of growth, but not the fact of 
growth. So long as the agency representatives possess the conviction that the Company 
is what it is; so long as they believe in it—in the desirability and liberality of its contracts, 
.in the integrity and efficiency of its management, they will succeed in writing each year an 
adequate volume of new business, and the Company’s growth is automatic and inevitable. 
| Looking into the future—and into a future not too far distant, we can see the $65,000,- 
000 of insurance in force increase to One Hundred Millions, to Two and Three Hundred 
Millions; the income of approximately Three Millions, increased to Five and Ten and Fif- 
_teen Millions; the present assets of Ten Millions multiplied to Twenty and Forty and Sixty 
Millions. Because we possess this vision, and the conviction that it can be converted into 
| reality, we have sought to lay the foundations broad and firm to give the Company a complete 
equipment of plans, policies and literature, which is not merely comparable with the equip- 
‘ment of the larger and longer-established companies, but which is unexcelled by any com- 
| pany; to plant the Company’s agencies in the healthier and most progressive sections of the 
' United States, and to require that all of its agency representatives should measure up to 
| high standards—for it is only through worthy agents that sound and permanent results can 
be attained. 

In calling for the co-operation of the agents in creating that far larger and greater Com- 
| pany which The Columbian National is to be, we do it in no purely selfish sense. A truly 
/ successful life insurance company is one which fulfills a sound public service, and it is one 
whose success comes up to its Home Office through the success of its field representatives. 
| Each year, as it grows, it is our wish and belief that its agencies will be more successful; that 
they will make a more satisfactory return and give an increasingly broader opportunity to 
_those who conduct them, so that the success which comes to the Company may be shared by 
_all connected with it. 
| The Company’s growth, its prosperous future, is absolutely assured; the day when it will 
have Two Hundred Millions of insurance in force and $50,000,000 of assets is certain to 
‘arrive. The time it will take to fulfill this vision will depend solely upon the efficiency of 
‘our joint work, and in this connection we must recall that with the fact of steady growth es- 
‘tablished, the percentage of that growth will depend upon our success in renewing each year 
\as we grow older an increasing percentage of the business written. This is a special task the 
‘performance of which is practically entirely in the hands of the agents, and it is one to which 
we wish especial attention devoted, in order to give added impetus to the growth which has 
been evidenced during the past few years—From “The Columbian.” 
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ne Paid Policyholders Insurance in Force 
163.20 $497,161.41 $37,428,975.00 
'74.05 860,382.51 65,006,420.00 
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WILLIAM C. JOHNSON, Vice-President and General Manager 
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For Treasurer, T. Blair Ely, of the Equitable Life of Wash- 
ington. 

Members of the Executive Committee: James F. Price, of 
the New England Mutual; Frank Sheppard, of the Provident 
Life & Trust; Arthur W. Swarts, of the Mutual Life. 

On motion the secretary cast the vote of the association 
for these nominees and they were duly elected. 

Detroit. 

There was a special musical program under the direction 
vf Arthur C. Suppnick and R, A. Van Alstyne, at a meeting 
of the Detroit association, held on the evening of the Ist 
inst., at the Hotel Cadillac. The principal feature of the 
meeting, however, was an address by H. A. Jones, president 
of the Jones Real Estate Co., who discussed “Selling Effi- 
ciency.” Mr, Jones said in part: 

“There is no student of the present day selling methods 
but that acknowledges that the pap, pother, patter, bunkum 
and hot air of the old order of salesmanship has passed away, 
and in its place has come a reasoning, sane, analytical method 
of selling that acknowledges no defeat; that goes to the most 
infinitesimal degree of reasons why a man buys or doesn’t 
buy. There was a day when salesmanship was bounded on 
the north by a good cigar; on the south by questionable 
stories; on the east by three fingers of red eye; and on the 
west by good fellowship, but that has passed. The successful 
salesman of to-day finds no need of the bribery of dinners, 
drinks or cigars to make his prospect buy. He knows that 
a man sold by such methods is only one quarter sold and 
does not make a continued satisfied buyer. The new sales- 
man knows that he must have an absolutely specific knowl- 
edge of the smallest details. concerning that which he has 
to sell.” 

Duluth. 

Charles D. Oreckovsky was elected president of the Duluth 
association at the annual election held in the offices of the 
Equitable Life Insurance Co. in the Alworth building. W. L. 
Smithies is the outgoing president. 

Other officers selected for the ensuing year are: Richard 
Keown, first vice-president; T. J. Monahan, second vice- 
president; ‘Clyde Potts, secretary; Frank T. McNally, treas- 
urer, and Arthur C. Hoene and Mr, McNally, members of 
the executive committee. 


Fort Dodge. 

A debate upon the question of eliminating the part time 
agent was the principal feature of the February meeting of 
the Fort Dodge association, which was held on the 6th inst. 
The affirmative side was presented by M. V. Keith, while 
C. A. Peterson presented the matter from the negative view- 
point. A general discussion followed. Arrangements were 
made to present the various phases of life insurance in the 
local high school and colleges. 


Indiana. 

The principal speaker at the January meeting of the In- 
diana association was Dr. J. N. Hurty, secretary of the 
Indiana State Board of Health. The meeting was held 
in the Merchants’ Cafeteria, in the Fletcher Trust building. 
Dr. Hurty discussed the purpose of the proposed measure 
which was to be introduced in the Indiana Legislature, for 
the purpose of making the present State health law effective. 
According to the speaker, it is necessary to provide engi- 
neers, for at present time the enforcement of the law is in 
the hands of underpaid health officers, to a number in ex- 
cess of 550. 

The subject of using the Education and Conservation 
fund was given considerable attention. Over $700 had been 
secured, and after deducting the proportion which goes 
to the National Committee on Education and Conservation 
it leaves about $500 to be expended locally. The committee 
was authorized to make a contract with the Indianapolis 
Star for an average of one-half column per week for a 
year, and in a short time it is expected that special educa- 
tional articles will appear in the space contracted for. 


lowa. 

Life Insurance—the arch enemy of death; the arch enemy 
of illiteracy; the arch enemy of misery and want and vice 
and all the attendant evils that go hand in hand with it—the 
human shock absorber.” In these words was the profession 
of life insurance epitomized by W. E. Bilheimer, president 
of the St. Louis Underwriters’ association, in an address at 
the Grant Club, on the evening of Feb. 6, at Des Moines, be- 
fore more than one hundred members of the Iowa associa- 
tion and their families. 

During the banquet Prof. Ross V. Miller, accompanied 
on the piano by Miss Elizabeth Leland, sang several selec- 
tions. Miss Leland also played two selections alone. After 
the banquet tables had been cleared, Toastmaster Anderson 
told those assembled how lucky they had been to hear Mr. 
Bilheimer’s address. But one toast was called for. That 
was “To the Ladies,’ and was given by Henry S. Nollen, 
vice-president of the Equitable Life of Iowa. Mr. Nollen 
termed the ladies of the insurance men “their silent partners; 
not speechless, but their helpmeets and sweethearts and their 
inspiration.” 

Kalamazoo. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Kalamazoo association 
was held at noon, on the 9th inst., in the Grill Room of the 
Park American Hotel. There was a good attendance, and 
the meeting was greatly enjoyed by those present. The prin- 
cipal address was delivered by the Rev. John R. T. Lathrop, 
superintendent of the Methodist District. He congratulated 
the members upon their profession, declaring that life insur- 
ance is one of the best methods of consistent saving. 

A. A. Graham, local district manager for the Penn Mutual, 
spoke of the necessity of every agent boosting all companies. 
That is to say, he deprecated knocking. He also urged that 
some system be worked out for an advertising campaign in 
the local papers. 

S. S. Evans, manager of the Michigan Mutual, spoke of 
the work to be accomplished by the local associations. He 
believed that meetings should be held regularly, and that if 
any non-association agent was thought to be securing busi- 
ness in an underhanded manner, that such agent should be 
induced to join the association, where, he believed, he would 
be ashamed to resort to any practice not strictly ethical and 
honorable. 

The annual meeting for the election of officers will be 
held at the Park American Hotel, in the evening of March 8, 
followed by a dinner. 

Kansas City. 

E. M. Somerville, of the J. P. & E. M. Somerville agency of 
the Penn Mutual, was elected president of the Kansas City 
association at its annual meeting, which was held at the 
Kansas City Athletic Club. The other officers elected were 
W. J. Cardwell, Mutual Benefit of Newark, first vice-presi- 
dent; R. P. Osborn, Royal Union Mutual, second vice-presi- 
dent; A. D. Bonnifield, Union Central, secretary and treasurer. 

Among the speakers at a meeting held on Jan. 23 were 
Governor Major, Superintendent of Insurance Ravelle and 
Actuary Chorn. It seemed to be the concensus of opinion 
among the speakers that there was practically no legislation 
pending inimicable to the interests of life insurance. There 
were about 200 men and women present, and many of them 
danced after the dinner. 

Knoxville 

The Knoxville association held its annual meeting for the 
election of officers for the ensuing year at noon on Jan- 
uary 23. 

After a luncheon, the retiring president, J. N. Ellis, called 
the meeting to order, and heard the report of the secretary- 
treasurer for the year, which allowed an increase in the mem- 
bership of twenty, with all dues paid and the association 
starting the new year with a nice balance in the treasury. 

President Ellis spoke enthusiastically of the work during 
the year, of both the local and the national associations in the 
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Can you conscientiously recommend the 


Life Insurance business to a friend? 


Suppose he knows nothing about it. 


Be sure to tell him that there is a Company that 
gives him a careful training. 


And that it is followed up with a real Sales 


Department. 


| Don’t forget; to tell him that this kind of service 
is valuable to a beginner, will you? 


Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


matter of publicity, education and the anti-taxation move- 
ment. He said that the local association has had the honor 
during the past year of entertaining the president of the na- 
tional body, also of hearing such public men as the Hon. 
Reau E. Folk, ex-insurance commissioner, on the subject of 
taxation of insurance and C. D. Dabney, of Nashville, on the 
publicity and educational movement. 

Upon recommendation by the executive committee, the as- 
sociation decided to elect the examining physicians of every 
life insurance company represented in the association as hon- 
Orary members. And they will be so notified by the secretary. 

Another important motion carried at this meeting was for 
the appointment of a law and legislation committee, whose 
duty it shall be to examine existing laws on life insurance, to 
report to the association such additional legislation as they 
may desire to recommend from time to time. 

This committee is to co-operate with similar committees in 
the other associations of this State. 

The nominating committee made its report, recommending 
the elections of officers for the ensuing year. The newly- 
elected president, J. V. Rymer, was then conducted to the 
chair, and outlined a platform urging a forward movement 
along educational lines, the co-operation of all agents in the 
field toward improving the general field work, giving the 
public at all times fair dealing and good service, and doing 
all in their power to elevate the profession of life insurance. 

He then appointed the committees, which placed practically 
every member at work for the welfare of the association and 
the public at large. 

Upon motion, the association endorsed S. C. Neville, of 
Knoxville, for appointment as insurance commissioner of 
Tennessee. 

The meeting then adjourned. 

The officers elected are: 

President--J. V. Rymer. 

First Vice-President—E. R. Lutz. 

Second Vice-President—F, W. Flenniken. 





Secretary-Treasurer—C. F. Harrison. 

Executive Committee—S. J. Murphy, H. W. McMillan, F. 
W. Chamberlain, Robert L. Carden, Jas. F. Maxwell. 

Committees appointed by President Rymer for the ensuing 
year :— 

Taxation—Chas. O. Lutz and J. H. Newman. 

Editors Lire Insurance News—T. S. McKinney and J. 
Ed. Lutz. 

Membership-——-E, R. Lutz, De Witt M. Shepard and C. O. 
Fowler. 

Lecture and Educational—F. W. Flenniken, Jas. F. Max- 
well and J. W. Provost. 

Publicity—C. F. Harrison, W. J. 
Watson. 

Law and Legislation—Robert L. Carden, A. M. Lyons, R. 
W. ModAllister, E. Anderson and W. B. Henderson. 

Finance—F. W. Chamberlain, S. J. Murphy and L. S. 
Harkey. 


Anderson and Allan 


Lima. 

At a meeting of the Lima association, held at the Elks’ 
Home, on Jan. 19, Alexander and Chapman, the evangelists 
are engaged in conducting a series of revival services in that 
city 

Louisiana. 

The first lecture before the School of Insurance, recently 
instituted at Tulane University in New Orleans, was deliv- 
ered by President Wilson Williams, of the Louisiana asso- 
ciation. Mr. Williams’ topic was, “What Life Insurance Is 
and Does.” In the course of his remarks, Mr, Williams 
explained the system of dividing the loss of one among 
many. He went into the mortality statistics, and elucidated 
the methods of computing them. 


Louisville. 


The annual meeting of the Louisville association was held 
at the Hotel Watterson, and G. Chapman Young, general 
agent of the Union Central, was elected president. The other 
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officers elected were. Sam Burbank, general agent of the 
Aetna, first vice-president ; A. W. Finley, general agent Penn 
Mutual, second vice-president; C. T. Watkins, National Life 
of Vermont, secretary and treasurer. Several new members 
were elected. Much to the disappointment of a number of 
members, no action was taken relative to the question of re- 
bating, a matter upon which the association has of late de- 
voted considerable attention. This was owing to the absence 
of the chairman of the executive commmittee. President- 
elect Young made a brief address, outlining his platform for 
the year, and announced that in future meetings would last 
for just one hour, and that an effort would be made to see 
that all gatherings were promptly adjourned. 
Madison, Wis. 

There was recently organized at Madison, Wis., a local as- 
sociation, which will take steps to affiliate with the national 
body. The following officers were elected: President, C. L. 
McMillen, Northwestern Mutual; vice-president, R. C. 
Stephenson, Prudential; secretary, Herman Wittwer, North- 
western Mutual; treasurer, A. C. Larsen, Central Life of 
Des Moines; directors, Frank Weston, New York Life; L. 
A. Anderson, consulting actuary, and A. J. Jedney, Central 
Life of Des Moines. 

Minneapolis. 

A meeting of the Minneapolis association was held in the 
evening of Jan. 30. Secretary H. W. Butts delivered his 
annual report, which showed that the membership of the as- 
sociation had increased 100 per cent. during the year. 

Treasurer C. N. Patterson reported an increase of over 
70 per cent, in the funds over the previous year. M. C. Tifft, 
chairman of the executive committee, announced that the 
treasurer’s books were in excellent condition and moved that 
the report be accepted. 

W. M. Horner spoke of the progress of the Education and 
Conservation movement, and it was moved and adopted that 
the Minneapolis association hold a joint meeting with the St. 
Paul association for the purpose of discussing and making 
plans for the above movement. The nominating committee 
made its report, and the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, J. J. Ahern, Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; vice-president, G. W. Taylor, Union Central; secre- 
tary, John H, Fabian, Phoenix Mutual; treasurer, C. N. 
Patterson, Union Central. 

Nashville. 

Charges of twisting were brought against a Nashville agent 
at a recent meeting of the Nashville association, held in the 
rooms of the Board of Trade. Much indignation was mani- 
fested when it was announced that the offending agent had 
admitted his guilt to the State Insurance Department. It was 
brought out, however, that the only way in which the agent 
could be punished was to show that misrepresentations had 
been made. Deputy Insurance Commissioner Felknor was 
present and declared that the department would gladly take 
action against an offending agent where there was a violation 
of the law. But he also stated the law was inadequate. 

New England Women’s. 

Miss Lucy M. Morrill, vice-president of the New England 
Women’s Association, presided at the annual meeting of 
that association held on the 4th inst. The principal business 
was the election of officers for the ensuing year. Mrs. 
Florence E. Shall, who has served the association so well 
in the past, was unanimously re-elected president. The other 
officers are Miss Lucy M. Morrill, vice-president; Mrs. 
Emma L. Clapp, second vice-president; Mrs. Alice G. Whit- 
comb, treasurer, and Mrs. Annie M. F. Sherman, secretary. 
Miss Conlin was elected chairman of the executive commit- 
tee. Mrs. Louise A. Forster, Mrs. Hattie M. Leavitt, Miss 
Marcella F, Conlin and Mrs. Sarah A. H. Boyle are the 
other members of the committee. 

New York. 

The New York association held a noon-day meeting on 
the 26th of January at Kalil’s restaurant. Aeter luncheon, 
arrangements were made for the annual dinner, which is to 
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be held at the Hotel Astor on Feb. 24. Jt was announced 
that among the speakers would be Dr. S. S. Huebner and 
Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman. The following resolution 
was unanimously adopted. 

RESoLvED, That this association request the superin- 
tendent of insurance to publish each three months a list 
of those licensed to solicit life insurance in this State, 
giving name, address, company and occupation other than 
that of life insurance. 

Resotvep, That this association suggest to the superin- 
tendent of insurance that the application for a license 
be revised, requiring more definite information in regard 
to the applicant, and including a statement that the ap- 
plicant will not violate the laws of the State in reference 
to rebate and misrepresentation and that the applicant be 
required to make these statements over his own signa- 
ture, duly acknowledged under oath. 

RESOLVED, That this association suggest to the superin- 
tendent of insurance that in order to obtain a renewal of 
license the applicant be required to submit a form pro- 
vided by superintendent of insurance and give the infor- 
mation required by the superintendent, stating that he has 
not violated during the past year the laws of the State 
of New York in reference to rebating and misrepre- 
sentation. 

REsoLvED, That this association believed that the 
present insurance law should be so amended as to give 
the commissioner of insurance power to revoke a license 
for cause. 

RESOLVED, That it is the sentiment of this association 
that no man should be appointed as an agent by any com- 
pany or manager who does not intend to regularly solicit 
life insurance, or who does not intend to put himself in 
a position to acquire within a reasonable time a knowl- 
edge of the business. 

RESoLvED, That the executive committee of this asso- 
ciation be empowered and instructed to take such action 
as it may deem wise to eliminate the improper agent. 

RESOLVED, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to 
the superintendent of insurance; to each company doing 
business in New York State; to each manager and gen- 
eral agent in Greater New York and to the other life 
underwriters’ associations in New York State. 


Northern Indiana. 


Speaking at the annual meeting of the Northern Indiana 
association at the Commercial Club in the evening of Jan. 
18, Dr. J. N. Hurty, secretary of the Indiana State Board 
of Health, declared that one of the best ways to reduce taxes 
was to fight what he termed “great monsters”’—disease in all 
its forms. Dr. Hurty also explained the provisions of a new 
heaith bill which the State board will present to the State 
Legislature and the association voted its support to the bill. 
The address of Dr. Hurty followed a dinner at 7 o'clock, 
which was attended by the members of the association and 
medical examiners. Officers to serve for the year were elected 
as follows: President, James F. Conway; vice-presidents, 
Julian F, Franke and E. C. Ungemach; secretary, Arthur W. 
Young; treasurer, Jacob Hartman; executive committee, 
Ernest A. Crane, chairman; E. C. Ungemach, T. F. Kerby, 
Julian F. Franke and Charles W. Orr. Ernest A. Crane, 
William P. Cooper and Charles W. Orr will serve as mem- 
bers of the publicity committee until the president makes his 
other appointments. Mr. Orr is also a member of the execu- 
tive committee of the National Association. 

The association unanimously voted that it was the sense 
of the meeting that the members indorse the bill, and the 
secretary was instructed to write letters to the Senators and 
Representatives in northern Indiana and urge their support 
of the measure. : 

Dr. Hurty was given a rising vote of thanks for his lecture. 

Oklahoma. 

The February meeting of the Oklahoma association was 

held on the Ist inst., in Oklahoma City. The speakers were 


ne 


made for the San Francisco Convention. 
the discussion, it was ascertained that seven members in- 
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National Secretary J. Henry Johnson, T. B. Merrill, agency 
manager Western division of the Aetna Life, and A. D. En- 
gelsman, general agent of the Equitable of New York. Mr. 
Johnson gave an account of his recent trip through Texas, 
where new associations were organized at Houston and San 
Antonio, 

Mr. Merrill, who has been in the life insurance business 
for 50 years, gave some interesting reminiscences of condi- 
tions a half a century ago, and convinced his audience that 
conditions at the present day are vastly superior to those 
referred to by Mr. Merrill. Mr. Engelsman delivered a well 
prepared address on local insurance laws. 


Philadelphia. 


With a splendid attendance the Philadelphia association 
held its annual meeting on the evening of Jan. 28 at the Hotel 
Adelphia. There was a business session at which the minutes 
of the precious meeting were read and approved. A resolu- 
tion substantially the same as was introduced by former Na- 
tional President Chas. Jerome Edwards at the Cincinnati con- 
vention was then presented. After a discussion it was adopted. 
The officers elected were: President, Wm. R. Harper; vice- 
president, E. O. Mosier, Thomas L. Fansler and L. F. Paret; 
secretary, Walter M. Long; treasurer, Clarence A. Wray; 
executive committee, H. O. Chapman, J. W. Clegg, H. W. 
Dickinson, J. H. Glenn, ‘C. M. Hunsicker, E. P. Langley, O. 
F. Lenhardt, G. H. Lokes, A. D. Murphy, Wm. A. Smalley, J. 
C. Staples and J. Weil. 


Immediately following the banquet, retiring President Fox 
reviewed the work of the past year. E. P. Langley, manager. 
of the Equitable, presided as toastmaster. John W. Clegg, 
retiring secretary, spoke briefly but to the point, and addresses 


_ were made by Thomas L. Fansler, general agent of the North- 


western Mutual; Clayton M. Hunsicker of the Fidelity Mutual 
and President-elect Wm. R. Harper. Mr. Harper had much 
to say with regard to rebating. He reviewed the Pennsylvania 
laws in connection with his practise, calling attention to the 
fact that the Pennsylvania law makes it illegal to give or 
offer to give, or to accept or offer to accept a rebate or any 
valuable consideration not specified in the policy contract. It 
was brought out that under the existing statutes it was not 
necessary that definite and positive evidence of rebating shall 
first be secured by someone cutside of the department. In 
any case where there can be present a statement of circum- 
stances which seem to justify an investigation, the depart- 
ment can compel either the agent or applicant to give testi- 
mony under oath and use such evidence to prosecute the right 
party—the one so testifying receiving immunity. 

The subject of Thomas L. Fansler’s address was “Is the 
Average Agent in Sympathy with the Company?” His re- 
marks were far too important to permit of a summary, conse- 
quently they are reproduced elsewhere in this number. 


Pittsburgh. 


With 150 members present, the Pittsburgh association held 
a meeting in the evening of Jan. 30, in Kaufmann’s Res- 
taurant. A resolution condemning twisting, and referring 
particularly to the practise of inducing a policyholder to cash 
a matured policy to take out new insurance, was introduced 
by former National President Charles W. Scovel. It was 
unanimously adopted. 

It was brought to the attention of the members that the 
Mid-Year Meeting of the Executive Committee of the Na- 


tional Association was to be held at the Hotel Astor, in New 


York City, on Feb. 23, where arrangements would be 


In the course of 


dicated their intentions to attend the convention. 

The principal speaker was Agency Manager Winslow Rus- 
sell, of the Phoenix Mutual, his subject being “The Successful 
Thinking Agent.” Mr. Russell’s remarks were listened to 
attentively, and at the conclusion of his address a vote of 
thanks was tendered him. Several new members were 
elected. 
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Puget Sound. 


The annual meeting and banquet of the Puget Sound As- 
sociation of the Elks’ Club, Seattle, in the evening of Feb. 
1, was really an ovation to the retiring president, Will- 
iam Dwight Mead. At least twenty members spoke of the 
work Mr. Mead had done as president of the organization to 
dignify the calling of the life insurance agent, to educate the 
public to a proper appreciation of the economic necessity of 
insurance and to place the Seattle organization in the front 
rank of the ninety-four associations of underwriters now in 
existence in this country. 

Ira A. Nadeau, on behalf of the members, as individuals, 
presented Mr. Mead with a signed memorial engrossed on 
parchment, reciting his services to the association. 

The nominating committee, through its chairman, T. A. 
Garrigues, presented this ticket: 

President, R. C. Stuart; first vice-president, C. C. Thomp- 
son; second vice-president, A. B. Furner; secretary, P. J. 
Duren; treasurer, W. A. M. Smith. 

Their election was unanimous. 

A clever idea of Mr. Mead’s was to ask a number of those 
present to tell how they happened to go into the insurance 
business. There was much of pathos as well as humor in 
what was told, stories of early struggles or how success had 
been achieved. These responded in the order given: 

W. S. Pond, De Witt A. Clark, Harry Calohan, W. L. 
Waltz, Emmett C. Brown, C. L. Burt, C. B. McCormack. 
Mrs. F. M. Kellar, H. W. Winterbourne, Joseph L. Green- 
well and A. B. Furner. 

Not the least interesting were the experiences of Mrs. Kel- 
lar, who demonstrated that insurance offers a remunerative 
and pleasant field of work for women. 

Prof. Harry Edwin Smith, who has charge of the new 
course in life insurance, which was added this year to the 
curdiculum of the University of Washington, was made an 
active member of the association, without dues, in recognition 
of his work, Prof, Smith outlined the course, two hours a 
week, Mondays and Wednesdays, at 11 o’clock. This is to 
be supplemented by weekly lectures given by insurance men 
on the practical side of the business, the lectures to be at 
the university in the evening so they may be attended by in- 
surance men, themselves, and any others interested, as well 
as by university students. 

Prof. Smith said it had been expected the class would num- 
ber perhaps twenty, but it now looked as though it would be 
double that. 

Guy Withers, chairman of the association’s committee on 
education and conversation, announced the lecture program 
as follows: 

1. “The Place of Life. Insurance in Universal History,” 
Frederick Hoffman, statistician Prudential Life Insurance 
Company, of Newark, N. J. 

2. “Forms of Insurance—Assessment, Fraternal, Industrial,” 
C. C. Thompson, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. 

3. “The Need of Life Insurance—Service for the Indi- 
vidual, the Business, the State, the Family,’ Guy Withers, 
Equitable Life. 

4. “Business Insurance, Group Insurance, Income Con- 
tract,’ Malcolm Hughes, recently with Travelers’ Insurance 
Company. 

5. “Medical Selection and Medical Service of Insurance,” 
Dr. J. B. Eagleson, Northern Life, of Seattle. 

6. “Organization of Offices and Agencies—Investments,” R. 
S. Boyns, Prudential Insurance Company. 

7. “Insurance and the State Supervision and Taxation,” 
George Howes, New York Life. 

8. “How to Sell Life Insurance—The Field and the Agent,” 
Dwight Mead, Pacific Mutual Life. 

9. “How to Buy Life Insurance,” A. B. Furner, Penn Mu- 
tual Life. 

Secretary A. B. Furner, in making his report, said twenty- 
two new members had been added during the year, the mem- 
bership now reaching a total of 138. 

Three new members were introduced at the meeting, Mrs. 
Mabel S. York, Emmett C. Brown and N. G. Harold. 
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The Mutual Life 


Insurance Company of New York 
In 1914 


In benefits to policyholders, the ‘‘ Oldest Company in America ”’ has again surpassed 
all former achievements. 


Total Amount Paid Policyholders, $69,032,809.59 














The above total, including death claims, endowments, dividends, surrender values, 
etc., amounted to $1,327,554 for every week in the year, $228,585.46 for every day, and 
$28,573.18 for every hour, counting 302 working days of 8 hours each. The total paid 
to policyholders during the year exceeded the amount received directly from them by 
$10,612,872.70 Other notable features of the Company’s business at the end of the 
year were 


Insurance insEorcem see fee $1,612,574,168.00 
Admitted (Assets) gen a an) ee ee 611,033,800.53 
Net. Policy Reserves 3 eo eee 496,438,884.00 
Total. Incomes eee oaelains 85,482,390.33 
Total Disbursements? ya9e5 470. oe 80,013,720.06 


The amount of new insurance paid for during the year, including dividend additions, 
was $147,720,038. 





Balance Sheet, December 3\1st, 1914 





ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Real Estate ih: . 3.0 16 eee $22,129,049°53. || Policy) Reserves... 1.5 6.5) eee aoe $496,438 ,884.00 

Mortgase'Loans:...2...54.)03000 eee 127,415,467.26 | Supplementary Contract Reserve..... 3,696,764.05 

Loans/on) Policies!).,.2.90.)./. nee 90,766,345.11 | Other Policy Liabilities............... 7,871,734.69 

Bonds and Stocks|.5. 2.5.5.0 353,752,949.56 | Premiums, Interest and Rents paid in 

Interest and Rents due and accrued. 7,590,552.84 advances. 2.25 see soe eee 1,294,032.09 

Premiums in course of collection..... _ 4,450,552.06 | Miscellaneous Liabilities ............ 659,355.39 

Cash ($3,689,744.78 at interest)........  4,039,717.02 | Taxes, License Fees, etc., payable in 

Deposited to pay claims.............. 889,167.15 1915 322 ee a aS eh dee 651,210,00 
Dividends payable in 1915............ 16,939,320.89 
Reserve for future Deferred Dividends 70,834,884.23 
Contingency Reserve................. 12,647,615.19 

Total Admitted Assets. . . $611,033,800.53 | Total Liabilities. ...... $611,033,800.53 








For ‘Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER 


Second Vice-President 
34 NASSAU STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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_ As indicating the opportunities for young men in life in 
- surance, Mr. Mead said Mr. Harold, in five and one-half 
_ months, without previous experience, had written $243,000 of 
_ insurance, which was probably a world’s record. 


“There are 1,250,000 high school pupils in the United 
L States,” Mr. Mead continued. “Of these only four out of 
; 100, according to statistics, enter higher institutions of learn- 
ing. If, at least once, to every senior high school class in the 
_fand a lecture was given on why, when young, every person 
it should take out insurance, a vast amount of poverty and 
_ misery might be saved coming generations. Let us as an as- 
sociation try to introduce this practise in Seattle.” 


_ Mr. Furner was complimented on his efficient work as s¢c- 


retary, especial reference being made to the “bulletin,” which 
has been issued monthly under his direction. 


_ A constitutional amendment was adopted making past presi- 
dents life members of the association and a permanent ad- 
visory cabinet. This cabinet is now composed of Ira A. 
Nadeau, Malcolm Hughes and William Dwight Mead. 


Short addresses were made by three of the new officers, 
Mr. Stuart, Mr. Furner and Mr. Duren, who outlined plans 
for 1915. 


Richmond. 


At the annual meeting of the Richmond association held 
on the evening of Feb. 1 in the Jefferson Hotel, Rich- 
mond, E. A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, vice-president of the Na- 
tional Association, urged that the tax be placed on life in- 
‘surance premiums, as it was a tax upon thrift and individual 
economy. He stated that life insurance business is peculiarly 
an American business, and said that it should be protected as 
such because it is systematic thrift. 


Mr. Woods gave a survey of the treatment accorded life 
insurance by the European governments, showing that all 
these governments encourage life insurance, and that, in nu- 
merous instances, they make it compulsory, and in no instance 
is life insurance taxed. No statesman or economist, he said, 
has ever justified taxation of life insurance. The average 
‘savings bank business, Mr. Woods stated, runs for four 
years, while the life insurance policy runs about fifteen years, 
and he explained that if the protection that life insurance af- 
forded was eliminated the institution of life insurance would 
be justified by its promotion of thrift. 


_ Mr. Woods further explained in the course of his remarks 
that the trouble of the American people was not the high 
cost of living, but thriftlessness. He gave statistical inform- 
ation showing the expenditures of the people for amusements, 
automobiles, liquor and other unnecessary things, which 
showed in every instance a greater expenditure than for life 
insurance. He said that the trouble was not lack of income, 
as the income of the American people was greater in propor- 
tion to the wealth than that of any other country. But, he 
continued, the American people do not save; and he urged 
that it be made the duty of every insurance man to bring 
home to the people the need of living a life of thrift. 
_ President E. M. Crutchfield, who presided, made a short 
address, in which he expressed his personal appreciation of 
Mr. Woods’s message. 

Mr. Crutchfield presented his annual report of the accom- 
‘plishments and progress of the association during the year, 
and made favorable comment on the work done by the spe- 
cial committees on taxation, attendance, special resolutions, 
“membership and conservation and educational movement. 
A. P. Wilmer, chairman of the nominating committee, sub- 
‘mitted the committee’s report, which was adopted, and on mo- 
tion of the association the secretary cast the unanimous vote 
of the association for the election of the following officers 
to serve for the ensuing year: President, E. Mulford Crutch- 
field; vice-president, Samuel B. Love; second vice-president. 
W. W. Hardwicke; secretary, Ernest W. Marshall; treasurer, 
Gaius W. Diggs; executive committee, chairman, D. R. Mid- 
ette, Neil D. Sills and T. Archibald Cary. 

After the business meeting the members adjourned to the 
Palm Room, where dinner was served. 
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Rochester. 

The 1915 officers of the Rochester association, who were 
recently elected, are as follows: President, A. V. Smith; 
first vice-president, E. B. Neil; second vice-president, W. 
Sam Weaver; secretary, W. R. Punch; treasurer, W. R. 
Macy; executive committee, W. S. Parks, E. C. MacDowell, 
F. J. Withington, O. H. Shepard and G. N. Cooper. 


St. Louis. 

How best to utilize the education and conservation fund of 
$6,500 was the principal subject of discussion at the annual 
meeting of the St. Louis association, which was held in the 
Amerigan Annex. It was practically decided that a large 
portion of it should be spent in newspaper publicity, and a 
committee has been named to work out details. The new 
officers of the association are: W. E. Bilheimer, inspector of 
agencies of the Equitable, president; Earl Layman, North- 
western Mutual, first vice-president; Wm. King, insurance 
expert, second vice-president; J. C. Wittmond, Columbian 
National, secretary; Geo. Barnes, Home, treasurer and Geo. 
E. Black, Mutual Benefit, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee. The members of the executive committee are com- 
posed of F. M. Chaney, Mutual Life; J. W. Estes, Aetna; 
F. B. Patten, German Mutual and Geo. Benham, Penn Mutual. 


St. Paul. 


At the January meeting of the St. Paul Association con- 
siderable time was devoted to a discussion of the Institu- 
tional Advertising Campaign. 

Charles W. Barnes, of the Pacific Mutual Life, was intro- 
duced as the speaker of the evening, his subject being 
“Co-operation, Fraternity, Service.” The speaker said in 
part: 

“Prof. Frank Gidding, of Columbia University, says that 
if all the universities and all the schools, and all the pulpits 
should unite in one idea which they wished men to accept, it 
would not have the influence upon them as the experience 
of getting their living has, that the way men earn their 
bread determines their character, their policies and their 
faith. Broad and sweeping as this statement is, it is in line 
with practically all the authorities on social science. 

“When men get their living in competition with one an- 
other they are enemies, and all the teaching of ethics can- 
not remove that hostility, that antagonism, which competi- 
tion creates. Men are learning that competition not only is 
demoralizing to character and distruction of brotherliness, 
but that it is unprofitable also. 

“Insurance underwriters representing different companies 
are not necessarily competitors. They will all get more 
bread and more happiness by forgetting that they represent 
different companies. If all the men writing life insurance 
would unite in an association, not a combination in restraint 
of trade, not a monopoly to exploit the public but a friendly 
co-operative society embodying the principles of friendship, 
truth and love, such as this Underwriters’ Association is, the 
influence upon the public would b2 tremendous.” 

W. D. Skidmore, of the Connecticut Mutual, created much 
fun and merriment with a number of humorous stories. 
Wm. H. Oehler, of the Equitable of Iowa, delivered some 
side-splitting yarns in German dialect. 


San Diego. 

The regular February meeting of the San Diego associa- 
tion was held at the Palace Cafe on the 4th inst. The 
resignation of H. K. Coon as secretary of the association 
was accepted, and J. F. Forester was appointed acting sec- 
retary and treasurer. A communication was received from 
the Los Angeles association announcing its annual banquet 
to be held at the Alexandria Hotel on the 6th inst. and in- 
viting the members of the San Diego association as special 
guests. This invitation was accepted. F. T. King discussed 
a plan of local advertising, and the matter was referred to 
the executive committee. 
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Seventy-first Annual Statement 


According to Values December 31, 


ASSETS 


Bonds and Stocks . $38,805,409.00 

Real Estate: Home Office 
Buildings .. 

Other Real Estate 

Loans on First Mortgage 

Loans on Collateral Security 

Loans on Policies and Pre- 
mium Notes 

Interest and Rents, due! and 
accrued 

Net Outstanding Premiums 

Cash in Banks 


1,230,003.19 
560,369.15 
15,031,884.00 
222,850.00 


11,665,392.24 
867,977.49 


634,347.91 
1,144,778.05 


$70,163,011.03 








Premium Income 
Gross Income 
Assets 

Policy Reserves 
Insurance in Force . 


Increase i 
Increase i 
Increase i 
Increase i 
' Increase i 





LIABILITIES 


Reserve at Massachusetts 
Standard : 

Death and Endowment 
Claims Reported and 
Awaiting Proofs 

Reserve for Unreported 
Death Claims . 

Reserve for Equalization of 
Mortality and Deprecia- 
tion of Assets ; 

Premiums and Interest paid 
in advance 

Commissions and Expenses 
Accrued 

Insurance Taxes, 
in 1915 

Distribution of Surp 1 us 
Accrued “2 toes 

Distribution of Surp 1 us 
Apportioned Dec. 31, 
1914, payable in 1915 


payable 


1914, as fixed by the Massachusetts Insurance Department 


. $61,808,377.71 


292,389.53 
47,678.00 


300,000.00 
67,213.35 
52,694.43 

158,094.39 

462,979.17 


1,970,000.00 


$65,159,426.58 


NET SURPLUS, Massachu- 
setts Standard 


$5,003,584.45 





$70,163,011.03 


$542,243.13 
707,494.06 
3,994,308.50 
3,876,852.39 
16,282,265.00 





EDWARD W. ALLEN, General Agent, 220 Broadway, New York City. 
LATHROP E. BALDWIN, General Agent, 141 Broadway, New York City. 

PARKER & HINKLEY, General Agents, White Building, Buffalo, New York. 

HENDERSON & MANN, General Agents, Cutler Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

HENRY P. WICKES, General Agent, Union Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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iG San Francisco. 


‘ The annual meeting and banquet of the San Francisco 
association was held on Jan. 28. The following officers 
were elected. H. R. Hunter, president; Leon B. Ressler, vice- 
president; Gordon W. Hay, secretary and treasurer. 
Retiring President W. H. Matson, in his address, briefly 
analyzed what had been accomplished during the year. From 
his remarks it was learned that the finances of the associa- 
tion were in better condition than heretofore; that the mem- 
bership had increased approximately 80 per cent.; that the 


association sent the largest delegation to the twenty-fifth an- 


gone from a Pacific Coast association. 


nual convention of the National Association that has ever 
Mr. Matson also 
mentioned the fact that the association had won th? Pacific 
Coast membership cup for the first six months’ period of 
1914, and secured the twenty-sixth annual convention of*the 
National Association. He also gave a brief outline of the 
preliminary work which had been done in connection with 
the convention. 


President-elect H. R. Hunter made a few remarks, and 
declared that it would be one of the greatest pleasures of his 
life to serve the association to his fullest capacity. 


Otto Irving Wise spoke principally of the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress, and urged the members not to forget the re- 
sponsibility that would rest upon them as hosts. Former 
National President Hubert H. Ward discussed the idea of 
service, while Rev. Clampett said in part: 

“T believe there is a very close association between that 
profession in which you are engaged and that of which I 
have the honor of being a member. In both cases it is deal- 


ing with life—the most precious thing in the’ world. 


“And just as you destroy the commercialism in your busi- 
ness, in the nobleness of your perfection will be success. 
When you and I take our place in our profession and work 
on the basis of altruism, then the full success of the pro- 
fession has been attained. 


“For you men there is a great work. You have a great 
field—one in which you can make good friends if you forget 
individual interests for the purpose of helping the man next 
to you. The spirit of life is altruism. It is in this sense that 
I am pleased to be identified with life insurance.” 


“Underwriters’ Associations,’ said Willard Done, who was 
the last speaker, “were formed not merely as a_ parade 
ground for social purposes; places for merely social ameni- 
ties, or for exchange of ideas for uplift. This is only in- 
cidental. The association movement means much more than 
this. It means that every maa that carries the rate book is 
the friend and brother of every other man. It means that 
in all of your insurance work you will protect and help one 
another. It means that in the field you shall ve allied against 
the one common foe, and that your attacks shall be unitedly 
directed against improvidence and thriftlessness.” 


Syracuse. 


_ The annual meeting of the Syracuse association was held 
in the evening of Jan. 16, at the City Club for the elec- 
tion of officers for the coming year. Henry Phillips will take 
the chair as newly elected president of the association in 
February as a result of the election. 


_H. B. Husted, the outgoing president, elected a member of 
the executive committee of the national association, retires 
from office, leaving the affairs of the local association in the 
best of condition, indicated by the reports submitted. Notice- 
able gains have brought the membership to sixty-nine active 
and thirty associate members. Financially the organization 
is ahead of the game. As an active force in the community 
it is in fine functioning condition, as shown by its success in 
having a course in insurance installed in the curriculum at 
Syracuse University, and by the inauguration of its co- 


operative educational advertising campaign in the local 
| papers. 

~ William G. Marot was returned to his office as secretary, a 

bs 
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position he has held for three successive years. George A. 
Burnap and H. P. Wicks are the vice presidents elected for 
the coming year. C. J. Kirtland, C. L. Behm and K. A. 
Luther are the other members of the executive committee. 


An enjoyable program of speakers followed the annual 
dinner and reports of the association, Dr. Edwin Shepherd, 
on medical examinations for insurance, Franklin J. Hollings - 
worth and Superintendent Hughes of the municipal depart- 
ment of education were included in the list of speakers. 


Trumbull County (Warren, O.). 


A new underwriters’ association has been organized in Trum- 
bull County, Ohio, with the city of Warren as its head- 
quarters. A meeting was held on Jan. 12 at the Park Hotel 
and the special guest of the cccasion was A. D, Hatfield, 
president of the Cleveland association. Mr. Hatfield dis- 
cussed “The Benefits from Organization.” The officers elected 
were: 


President—Frank D. Johns, Mutual, New York. 

Vice-president—Edgar Green, New England Mutual. 

Secretary—Harry L. King, Connecticut General. 

Treasurer—James F. Poulton, Prudential. 

This association will in a short time apply for membership 
in the National Association. 


Utah. 


With merry jests and expressions of optimism interspered 
with talks on more serious subjects of the day, members of 
the association and guests to the number of 150 participated in 
the tenth annual banquet of the Utah Association in the 
evening of Jan. 28, at the Commercial Club, Salt Lake City. 

The spirit of the occasion was carried out even in the menu 
where the various dishes and delicacies were prefixed by some 
well-known insurance term. 


Witticisms and sage sayings were plentiful throughout the 
program. The tables were arranged in the form of a large 
uppercase I. The speakers and the officers of the association 
were seated at the head, and the distinguished guests across 
from each other along the long stem. Members of the Sen- 
ate and the House of Assembly now in session, district 
judges, prominent bankers, real estate men and _ representa- 
tives of the liability end of insurance. were present with their 
wives. 

President George D. Alder, of the association, made the 
address of welcome, following the invocation by the Rey. 
Will A. Betts. Among those who responded to toasts and 
their subjects were: Representative Charles R. Mabey, “Busi- 
ness and Legislation”; Miss Armorel Dixon, “Katie’s Answer,” 
and “Breaking the Charm”; John James, “The Insurance De- 
partment”; S, H. Clay, secretary of the Commercial Club, 
“Human Interest in Life Insurance’; Dr. E. G. Gowans, State 
superintendent of public instruction, “Thrift and Morals’; 
Governor William Spry, “Remarks.” 

In view of the time and the activities of the various legis- 
latures in recent years, Representative Mabey’s talk was of 
more than usual interest and was well received. 

He said in part: 

“It will be ten years next month since trouble broke out 
in one of the large insurance societies of New York. Legis- 
lature committees immediately busied themselves in uncov- 
ering the corruption that had grown up in the corporations, 
as a result of too little legal restraint, as well as the cupidity 
of big business. The attention of the committee was soon 
turned to other big corporations and a wave of popular dis- 
trust for everything in commerce and finance swept over the 
land. - 

“That investigation, begun a decade ago, continued to our 
own day. Legislatures in every State as well as the national 
Congress seem to have vied with each other in an endeavor 
to pass the most stringent laws against business with a view 
to protecting the people from further encroachments. 

“The best legislation is that which passes the fewest laws, 
providing that abuses do not arise to require drastic bills. 
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The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 








OF CALIFORNIA 








RESULTS FOR 1914—FORTY-SEVENTH YEAR 


New Life Insurance Issued (Paid for Basis) 


Gain in Life Insurance in Force 


Total Life Insurance in Force, December 3 Ble 1914 


Total Cash Income ; 
Gain in Cash Income over 1913 


Total Admitted Assets, December 31, 1914 


Gain in Admitted Assets 
Total Paid Policyholders 


Grand Total Paid Policyholders since e Organization 
Total Reserves on Policies, December 31, 1914 


Gain in Reserves 


Premium Income, Accident Department 


$22,805,828.00 
9,485,254.00 
154,525,447.00 
9,506,116.05 
426,250.30 
32,604,612.25 
3,266,460.26 
3,690,791.83 
40,410,883.83 
27,590,612.63 
2,509,016.30 
1,876,579.49 


BALANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1914 


ASSETS 


Loans on Real Estate. 
Amount of Loan does not ‘exceed the 
statutory percentage of appraised 
value. 


.$17,644,340.05 


Loans on Approved Collateral.......... 2,218,852.41 
Loans to Policyholders, snes eee 6,214,280.93 
In no case does amount of Loan ex- 
ceed the Reserve held by the Com- 
pany. 
Bonds and Stocks Owned................ 2,859,703.22 
Real Estate Owned... : 1,203,143.20 
Including Home Office’ Building. 
Interest Due and Accrued. 444,458.96 
Outstanding and Defemeum 5 Not aCe oaths 
Premiums: 
Lite Department: eee 637,728.00 
Accident Department .............. 317,659.13 
Net Amount Reserve charged in 
Liabilities. 
Cash on Hand.. 3p 1,038,641.35 
Including Deposits dr: awing > Interest. 
OthervAssets 23230) 3 2 eee 25,805.00 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS........$32,604,612.25 


Surplus, Assigned and Unassigned Bes of Capital)  - 


Death Rate 
Actual to Expected, 59.73% 


———$———— ied 


Good Connections can always be made with 


our General Agents throughout the Country 





Onginised 1868 


LIABILITIES 
Reserves on Policies............  eaEe $27,590,612.63 
Claims in Process of Adjustment........ 314,776.70 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance. 187,572.90 
Reserved for Taxes Payable 1915....... 128,500.00 
All Other’ Liabilities... 2... 3 393,304.45 


Including $117,170.36 Reinsurance 
Fund and $104,306.18 for Agents’ 
Commissions in Accident Depart- 
ment. 


Total Liabilities $28,614,766.68 





Capital Stock -.4.... 00. .o we.e2 ee 1,000,000.00 
Surplus Set Aside for Future Dividends 
to Policyholders .i-s..4. =e 1,973,329.77 
Surplus Unassigned ...:..........0.+0 0s s0nGsOnannE 
TOTAL -.:..4As520. sen $32,604,612.25 


$2,989.845.97 


Actual Rate of Interest Earned 
on Invested Funds 6.23% 


HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Business, even in its most colossal proportions, is a delicately 
adjusted piece of machinery and resents being touched by 
unskilled hands. 

“Tt is time that everybody took a broad-gauge view of the 
corporation and the business man from the standpoint of 
their usefulness in the community. No one needs to take 
this view more than the business man himself. ’Tis business 


' that governs the race. 


“With consciousness of the high and noble calling of busi- 
ness in the mind of the lawmaker, the layman and the business 
mai, it seems to me we should arrive at some satisfactory 
adjustment of our differences and settle down to work.” 

Dr. Gowans has just been relieved of the management of 


‘ the State Industrial School for Delinquent Girls and Boys. 


We assured the members that their work is the most potent 
preventive for delinquency in the youth of the State that he 
knows of, as more than 90 per cent. of delinquency results 
trom uneconomic and improvidential home environment which 
the man with the rate book can more successfully correct 
than any other known agency. 
West Virginia. 
The largest and most enthusiastic meeting in the history 





“What the Equitable 
Offers” 


What the Equitable Offers is the 
title of a booklet listing in detail the 
many attractions and advantages of 
Equitable policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance 
salesman who is curious to know 
why Equitable policies sell readily, 
renew steadfastly and meet every 
conceivable need of all classes of in- 
A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


of the United States 
165 Broadway, New York 


W. A. DAY, President 


surers. 
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of the West Virginia association was held in the afternoon 
of Jan. 16 at the Windsor Hotel, Wheeling. At the conclu- 
sion of the luncheon a short business session was held, at 
which 17 new members were elected to membership in the 
association and 12 new applications received. During the 
luncheon the Victoria Orchestra stationed in the balcony 
rendered a number of very delightful selections. 

At the conclusion of the business session the meeting was 
placed in charge of a special committee consisting of H. A. 
Vidal, Chas. S. Schlessinger and Chas, Meyer. The first 
event on the program was an exemplification of soliciting 
methods applicable to the younger generation of life insur- 
ance prospects, participated in by Robt, J. Kraus, of Weston, 
and B. W. Schenerlein, Mr. Kraus taking the solicitor’s part, 
with Mr. Schenerlein acting as the prospect. The discussion 
covered practically every phase of the life insurance proposi- 
tion as it appeals to the progressive young man. 

The superiority of the old line insurance over that of fra- 
ternai organizations when viewed from an acturial and busi- 
ness standpoint was demonstrated. The difference between 
a savings account and an insurance policy were dwelt upon 
at considerable length to show the fallacy of the too prevalent 


Satisfied Policyholders 


The constant line of applicants 


for ADDITIONAL insurance in the 
JOHN HANCOCK 


shows that its members have 
GOOD JUDGMENT 


TIE UP WITH THE COMPANY MAKING 
SATISFIED AGENTS 


SmOnaL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 


IFe 


WILLIAM N. COMPTON 


General Agent Metropolitan District 


ST. PAUL BLDG. 220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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belief that the one is the equivalent of the other. The old 
stock objection that “I have to die to win” was held by Mr. 
Kraus to be neither fair nor funny. He argued that life in- 
surance was not a gamble and that its proceeds could in no 
sense be termed “winnings.” 

The next speaker was J. A. Wilson, of Pittsburgh, super- 
intendent of the East Liberty district for the Metropolitan, 
with which he has been connected for more than 25 years. 
His subject was “The Age of Opportunity,” and his discourse 
was listened to attentively and punctuated with frequent ap- 
plause. After reviewing the general insurance situation and 
contrasting the results secured by the industrial and strictly 
old line companies, he said in part: 

“This is essentially the age of service. The trend of the 
modern attitude toward large corporations is not how big 
The reason for the supremacy of the in- 


good. 


but how 


dustrial companies is that they have augmented the value of 
their policies to the assured by giving with them a large 
measure of service, practical helps that aid in prolonging life 
and in bettering living conditions. The agent of the future 
must have a knowledge of life insurance beyond that con- 
tained in the rate book because the business is gradually ex- 
panding to cover questions of mortality not expressed in dol- 
lars and cents. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Wilson’s address a short talk 
on the value of association work was given by J. P. Hanley, 
of Wheeling, an ex-president of the West Virginia asso- 
ciation. 

The concluding feature of the program was the recall of 
Mr. Kraus to elaborate more fully some of the ideas expressed 
in the earlier part of the session, which he did in his usual 
characteristic vein. 





HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 


ASSETS 








Home Office “Buildinge...; .. censure cutee ce $1,000,000.00 
Real Estate: 
Acquired by Foreclosure. ..$29,143.33 
Supply Department ....... 75,000.00 
‘ -— 104,143.33 
Cash: on hand iand in Banks senmus cet. se 4,120,758.13 
Stocks and Bonds... .... «2 sees: one 35,502,583.15 
Mortgages secured by Real Estate...... 58,206,405.74 
Loans on) Collateral. «5.2.25 .pope eee 1,083,269.35 
Loans secured by Policies of this 
GOMDAMNG 00. oclv yo soeue die acell tee eee ne eee 11,537,512.00 
Interest due and accrued December 31, 
DQM A The: oS sue Cin oly dive © ane the eRe ne eee 2,364,075.66 
Premiums in course of collection and 
Mererred premitims:-.)..... 6. eben selene 2,596,276.76 
Amortized value of bonds and Market 
value, December 31, 1914, of stocks, 
over Book value, less Assets not ad- 
ATIC ESE oe Sirol by ovateals are lola. < Ghote Leta ee eee nee 3,001,712.31 
TOTAL ASSETS: (.y.0.0 v1.0 ase ese LOD GaT oS Ges 


INCOME 
Pr CMTS" as os Rowe rie ket eee ane $21,521,928.87 
Interest; “Rents, etcs.ifn os eee ee 6,199,298.62 
PTOTPAIS” INCOME aN) 194i rere renee $27,721,227.49 
GAINS DURING 1914 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders..... $2,4'75,202.34 
Increase in Premium Income ............ 1,902,543.46 
increase in 'Assetg 3.03; 295 5s eee ene 5,559,738.98 
Increase in Life Insurance in force...... 25,263,183.73 





65th ANNUAL STATEMENT OF THE 
Etna Life Insurance Company 


Life, Accident, Health, Liability and Workmen’s Compensation Insurance 
JANUARY 1, 












MORGAN G. BULKELEY, President 
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LIABILITIES 


Endowment and Term 





Reserve on Life, 





















Polici@s™ 265-03 s.0.00'* © ails cuehe eae ee eee $91,065,454.00 
Additional Reserve, not included above.. 970,213.00 
Premiums paid in advance, and other 

Liabilities “wo. .''si.. Se eee 993,844.51 
Unearned interest on Policy Loans 320,820.99 
Taxes falling due in 1916 oes en eee 697,242.31 
Reserve for special class of Policies and 

Dividends to Policyholders payable 

on demand? O55 9 iia. as 25 easter 3,382,873.20 
Losses and Claims awaiting proof and 

not yet+ dues .< «sd spats ote een renee 694,067.41 
Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health 

and Liability Insurance... so5e.eaemeeee 3,313,361.36 
Reserve for Liability Claims... ...cs.s.00 2,578,030.28 
Surplus to Policyholders amortized basis 

for Bonds | .42...:.. 44 acne eee 15,500,829.37 
Surplus of Policyholders, Market Value 

June: +30, 1914) ete eee $13,332,271.26 
Surplus to Policyholders, Market Value, 

December 31, 1914....... $12,838,035.26 

TOTAL LIABILITIES Ae See serveisrenerers $119,516,736.43 

DISBURSEMENTS 
Payments to Policyholders: =... sree $15,931,302.00 
TAKES oo 6.d: vee leew 5,0) 6.0 4, otek pace an 7360, 172208 
All other Disbursements'..:>. 0+... 7,820,310.92 







TOTAL DISBURSEMENTS IN 1914... $24,486,785.71 






New Life Insurance Issued in 1914....... $75,142,409.31 
Life Insurance Paid for in 1914.......... 64,756,755.31 
Life Insurance in Force, January 1, 1915. .380,798,405.03 
Paid Policyholders since organization in 

L850. efor lsc Sh 28 Soh cee 263,717,904.00 























Oreationl 1868 


Assets 
$32,604,612 
Surplus 


and 
Capital 


$3,989,846 throughout the country. 





The School for Salesmen 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


offers, free of cost, instruction and direction to prospective and new 
agents and gives them the right start in an attractive and remunerative 
business with an experienced and successful company. 


For full information write the company at Los Angeles, California. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 


of the 
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Western Massachusetts. 

Rey. A. P. Reccord was the speaker at the monthly meeting 
of the Western Massachusetts Association at Cooley’s Hotel 
in Springfield in the evening of Jan. 29. His subject 
was “The ministry of life insurance”’ A nominating com- 
mittee was elected to bring in names of officers for the en- 
suing year at the annual banquet on Feb. 25. This com- 
mittee consists of William Richards, F, W. Fuller and W. P. 
Draper. The banquet committee consists of Henry Waldron, 
Donald W. Bridgman and Alfred J. Norton. It is announced 
that one of the speakers at the annual banquet will be Na- 
tional President Hugh M. Willet. 

Wichita. 

The annual meeting of the Wichita association was held 
on the 6th inst. and the following officers were elected: 
President, P. M. Anderson, Northwestern Mutual; vice-presi- 
dent, J. W. Carlisle, Prudential; L. S. Cloninger, Metropoli- 
tan, secretary and treasurer. 

Youngstown. 

The Youngstown asociation met at the Y. M. C. A. in 
the evening of Jan. 14 and listened to addresses by Vice- 
President Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh; F. W. Gifford, 
from the home office of the Prudential, and Dr. R, D. Gibson, 
of Youngstown. 











Would You Be Interested? 
Ifa man came to your desk and 
showed you a pen or pencil that 
would add or subtract as it writes? 








| Of course you would; anybody would! 

We have no such pen or pencil, but we have something better, We 
have a typewriter which does all this, and you know that the typewriter 
is three times as fast as any pen or pencil. ‘This typewriter is the 


Remington 


Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter 


} (Wahl Adding Mechanism) 
This machine adds or subtracts and wr joc only thae bur it 
adds or subtracts when it writes. Both op. 

You need this machine in your u 
billing co do, or a 
saves ume, saves 
mechanical insura 





ry eeds it who has 
d adding to do on the same page. It 
Ors, prevents errors, gives you a 
ccuracy. 





We stand ready to give this machine a test on your work; a test 
which will convince you that you need it. 








Remington Typewriter Company 
(iicorporated} 


New York and Everywhere 
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Mr. Woods talked of the education, taxation and conserva- 
tion campaign being taken up by the National Association 
at this time and also touched on the ethical part of the life 
insurance business. Mr. Gifford gave an instructive talk on 
the duties of the agent toward the assured and the main 
benefits of insurance. Dr. R. D. Gibson gave some valuable 
information and data on the medical side of insurance work 
and his views on the value of a policy to any family. Atl 
the talks were instructive and highly entertaining. 

After the speeches the following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: President, E. V. Clyde; vice-president, 
C. W. Hench; secretary, W. B. Randolph; treasurer, Sam 
Hankins; executive committee, Roy Hartzell, Myron Eckert, 
F, B. Carney, James Quinn, Lee Burt. 

The February meeting will be ladies’ night and an original 
course of entertainment has been arranged upon a suggestion 
of Mr. Stone, one of the newer, but active members of the 
Youngstown association. 








Metropolitan Life Insurance 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 


THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 





PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more ixsurance in force than any other life insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies 
put together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It 
is a number considerably in excess of the combined population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


‘This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1914 average one claim for 
every 46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount 
$232.07 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1914 
626 pec dey in number of Claims $305,754.00 Pees Gay Bt: 

holders and addition to Reserve. 
8,040 per day in in- 


$161 ,826.87 crease of Aseets. 
Insurance ¢9 991 114,069.00 


in Force 


er day in number of 
olicies issued and re- 
vived. 


$1,708,728.00 per cern New 


issued, revived and increased. 





Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan m be 
obtained of its Agents in all the principal eities in the United ee 
and Canada, or at fts 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPERS 
LINOTYPERS 
BINDERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
105 WEST 40TH STREET 


High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


TELEPHONE 983 BRYANT 
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COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the “‘oldest company in 


America” mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 24 Vice-President 


34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 


Successful Life 
Insurance Salesmen 
Earn 


$2,000, $3.000, 
$5,000 and up: 
wards a year. 
They began as 
you will. 
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We Want Agents. 





THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
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A New High Mark 


That is what we reached in 1914—a year 
of profound business disturbance. 


We are optimistic for 1915, believing 
that business conditions are improving 
steadily, and that the year will be one of 
wonderful opportunity in life insurance, as 
well as in general business. Our repre- 


sentatives are filled with enthusiasm, and 
with determination to go above the high 
mark of 1914. We believe that they will 


do it, and shall in every way back up their 
work. 


Occasionally we have a general agency 
opening for the right man. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 


Incorporated 1851 Springfield, Mass. 





ATNA 
Life Insurance Co. 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
ISSUES BOTH 


Participating and Non-Participating 
Life and Endowment Policies 


Also Non-Participating Term Policies 


Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 


Experienced and successful men, also successful men 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 
factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad- 
dress: : 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 
HARTFORD, CONN. 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO. 
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Sa 


man in this country.—Editor’s Note. 


fe insurance “salesmanship” and “profession” are en- 
ely compatible terms; in fact, they should be synonymous. 
e time is rapidly drawing near when the cardinal idea un- 
lying. every business and vocation shall be service to the 
ihe: client. On every hand—among physicians, law- 
s, teachers, bankers, investment houses, credit men, ex- 
rs, brokers and many other groups—there is noticeable 
istinct tendency to organize the component members within 
group into associations with a view to standardizing the 
ag and elevating its ethical and utility phases. This is 
hould be and is true progress. It is therefore with 
e that I have been following the concerted efforts. of 
nsurance salesmen to take stock of the standing of their 
up in the community and to combat the temptations and 
et the problems which are so peculiar to their calling. Dur- 
the past year I have had my attention called to at least a 
of able addresses on this subject delivered by leaders 
yf your vocation. Throughout all I note the same. general 
of thought—the advocacy of a high standard of honor 
service. Many speak with a frankness that is perfectly 
ing. All refer to the “professional aspects” of the busi- 
All want it to have the status of a profession and not 
of a mere occupation as regards both the methods pur- 
d and the quality of service rendered. Practically all, 
“assume that in this way alone can the calling command 
tt general respect and confidence which it should rightly 


A Professional Plane. 


[f I may now assume that the consensus of opinion is fayor- 
to placing life insurance on the plane of a profession, it 
important to note that you alone have it within your power 
ake it so. All depends upon the attitude that you assume 
reference not merely to the sale of a policy, but to the 
ole broad question of life insurance in its relation to the 
community. Now what shall that attitude be? In answering 
hat question, the theme of this evening’s talk, we shall be 
isted by recounting the several concepts that underlie a 
fessional career and then applying them to your vocation. 








LIF E INSURANCE SALESMANSHIP AS A PROFESSION. 


C. ATION INVOLVES ‘SCIENCE IN ITS PRACTICE AND REQUIRES EXPERT KNOWLEGE 
OF THAT SCIENCE—THOROUGH GROUNDING IN THEORY ESSENTIAL. 





The following address was delivered by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton School of Finance, University 
‘of Pennsylvania, before the annual meeting of the Baltimore association, held at the Emerson Hotel on Feb. 20. 
| He also spoke along similar lines at the annual meeting of the New York association. 
| as one of America’s leading life insurance educators, and in view of the Education and Conservation Propaganda 
| of the National Association this article will doubtless be read with avidity by every prominent life insurance 


Dr. Huebner is recognized 





Briefly stated, four ideas, in my opinion, should be present in 
any definition of the term profession. These are: 

1. That the vocation should be so essentially useful to society 
and so noble in its purpose as to inspire sufficient love and 
enthusiasm on the part of the practitioner to make it his life’s 
work. One cannot regard highly the services. of a- profes- 
sional man who looks upon his vocation as a side issue and 
who is not willing to devote to its practise his entire time 
and his best thought and energy. — 


2. That the vocation involves a science and in its practise 
an expert knowledge of that science. 

3. That in applying this expert knowledge the. practitioner 
should abandon the strictly selfish commercial view..and ever 
keep in mind the adyantage of the client. Consceientious and 
disinterested service — proper advice and guidance —is the 
very essence of professional conduct, and in the long run the 
best policy. 

A Spirit of Loyalty. 


4, That the individual practitioner should possess a spirit 
of loyalty to his fellow practitioners, of helpfulness to the 
common cause that they all profess, and should not allow 
any unprofessional acts to bring shame upon the entire pro- 
fession. Unfortunately the public has a habit of jumping to 
general conclusions, and too frequently the selfish unprofes- 
sional conduct of a few leads to a distorted and unfair view 
of an entire group. The golden rule is applicable in this 
respect quite as much as in individual transactions. 


An application of these four ideas to your calling can leave 
no doubt that the terms “life insurance salesmanship” and 
“profession” are entirely compatible. In the first place, do 
life insurance salesman follow an inherently useful and noble 
calling, and are they absolutely necesary? Most decidedly, 
yes. Few institutions, indeed, so vitally affect the average 
family, the very basis of our whole social structure, as life 
insurance. In fact, so intimate is this relationship that I am 
accustomed to refer to life insurance as a sacred duty, and 
as the only absolutely safe measure to adopt as a means of 
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protecting loved ones against the want and misery that may 
be occasioned by premature death; likewise to refer to the 
deliberate failure to provide such protection when necessary 
as a crime, as an act of a gambler, and a swindle upon a 
dependent household. Life insurance should constitute to-day 
a substanfial, item in every family budget, just like food, 
clothing, rent ‘and fuel. _It is the only sure means of eliminat- 
ing one of life’s greatest gambles. It alone enables a bread 
winner tasicapitalige shisywalue as such for the benefit of 
those who depend upon that bread. It should do more than 
any other institution to eliminate the curse of worry. Not 
only—is-it—-a-powerful-agency for inculcating thrift, but even 
for.éWe person who can save it furnishes the only certain 
method of hedging against the possibility of the saving 
period being cut short. Moreover, life insurance may be 
put to almost innumerable business uses, and in this connec- 
tion lets, Pehrertber that family welfare and business suc- 
cess are nearly always closely interrelated. As I stated in 
my address before the 25th annual convention of the Na- 
tional IMSfociation of Life Underwriters: “You have the 
right to feel that you are identified with one of the noblest 
professions in existence, ranking with that of the ministry, 
law, medicine and teaching. * * * Where the doctor 
dails to save the head of the family and where the pastor 
can only console, the agent may feel the supreme satisfac- 
tion of having been responsible for effecting a contract the 
proceeds of which, partially at least, continue the earning 
capacity of the deceased and protect the dependents from 
want. The agent who, as a result of a life’s work, has sold, 
let us say, three or four million dollars of life insurance— 
yes, any agent whenever selling a policy—has a right to 
feel that he has performed in a practical way a very noble 
service to his fellow men in staving off worry and want.” 


Salesmen Necessary. 


But these facts, you will say, are commonplace truths. 
Yet, granting that they are known, they are, as you can 
all testify, reluctantly practised even by those who under- 
stand. One thing is certain: life insurance can be widely 
disseminated only through salesmen. This is demonstrated 
by the results attained by every governmental scheme of in- 
surance which was purely voluntary and permissive in char- 
acter. On numerous occasions, for example, England has 
enacted laws providing that the post office savings banks 
might be used as a medium through which the Government 
might sell annuities and insurance contracts. Purposely, 
however, these laws were not compulsory and depended upon 
the voluntary action of the public. What was the result? 
During the 17 years of the operation of the act of 1864 
only 6,524 life insurance contracts and only 11,646 annuities 
were sold. The act of 1882 resulted in a similar showing. 
At the end of the 25th year of its operation the total num- 
ber of annuity contracts in force aggregated only 2,930 ($297,- 
307) ; the total insurance contracts only 13,262 ($3,727,000) ; 
while the average number of annuities written per year 
amounted to only 2,026 and of life insurance contracts to 
only 677. 


Expert Knowledge. 


Now let us turn to the second concept. Does life insur- 
ance salesmanship involve a science and in its practice an 
expert knowledge of that science? The answer, again, must 
be: “Certainly.” There is probably no other business sub- 
ject which because of its complexity is so academic in char- 
acter and presents so many varied phases in its practical 
application. There is only one right plan of life insurance, 
viz., that based on sound mathematical theory. A thorough 
grounding in that theory is necessary to an understanding of 
the scientific features and practical applications of the busi- 
ness that underlie all of the many types of contracts sold. 
A knowledge of the science of the business alone makes 
possible the giving of correct and unevasive answers to the 
numerous questions that are asked of agents and the avoid- 


. cumstances that I can make for the insured and 












































ance on their part of meaningless or unjust compa 
between companies and types of policies. Much o 

loose talk that so many salesmen indulge in to-day y 
advocating their contracts is traceable to the lack of 
understanding of the fundamental principles underlying 
making, the operation of and necessity for a resery, 
nature and proper interpretation of the sources of the 
plus and of similar scientific features of the life insur; 
institution. Life insurance contracts also present many I 

phases concerning which agents should be equipped to gi 
proper advice. They should be in a position, too, to. 
and appreciate the numerous family and business uses of 
life insurance protection. The latter, especially, affor a 
boundless field for study and thought, because there are few 
business men, indeed, who do not at some time face a busi- 
ness situation the solution of which would be made simpler 
and less hazardous through the medium of some kind “of 
life insurance contract. “A knowledge of the foregoing fac- 
tors is necessary to the salesman if he is to be an expert in 
his subject-and if he is to appreciate fully his obligations to 
his client. But, as I recently stated: “It is not expected 
that agents should spend their valuable time in always tell- 
ing all that they know. The application of knowledge need 
not necessarily involve long explanations, except when re 
quested, and, like the physician, the agent may diagnose hi 
case and conscientiously perform his service without explain- 
ing his every act in detail.” _— 


The Selfish Viewpoint. 


Now a few thoughts with reference to the third conc 
viz., that the man who practices a profession should abe 
the strictly selfish commercial view and ever keep in m 
the greatest good of the client. This is the very essence 
professional conduct, since the client, as payor, acknowled 
his ignorance and dependence when he consults the p 
titioner, who, as payee, professes, impliedly or othervy 
expertness to serve. Let it be remembered that it 
the company that pays the commission and renewal 
the policyholder; furthermore, that such payments shoul 
be predicated upon the consideration of mere frien 
Service to, the policyholder salone justifies the comm: 
and renewals, and the dignity of the profession requires t 
they should be earned and not taken as a gratuitou 
from friend to friend. ae 


More Than a Mere Sale. 


Life insurance salesmanship to be compatible 
term profession involves more than the mere effe 
sale. It should always involve a willingness to und 
the insured’s needs for life insurance protection and 
and assist him in selecting that type of contract al 
form of settlement which will most advantageousl 
him.and his beneficiary. When about to complete 
of a contract, it might be well to pause just a m 
ponder on this thought: Have I effected a transa 
I conscientiously believe to be the best in view | 


ficiary, and has my recommendation been wholly 1 
by the desire to increase my own compensation? 
regard of this serious view of your vocation may 
to that of the lawyer who aims to enlarge his 
necessarily counseling a long drawn ‘out procedur 
of the physician who unduly prolongs the period 
ance, or to that of the teacher whose instruction ik 
imperfect or behind the times. It is the absence of th 
motive which soon causes a representative of any nobl 
tion to look upon it as a “game,” and it is sickeni 
so many reveal their attitude by casually referri 
“game” of the business in which they are eng: 
language and such thoughts should be ostracised i 
of life insurance. — 
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Numerous ways of serving the insured have, no doubt, sug- 
gested themselves to you during the years of your experi- 
ence. So much has been said and written recently about ‘“‘fit- 
ting” the form of policy—whether term, whole life, limited 
payment, endowment, ctc—that I shall not emphasize this 
phase of the subject. But, besides familiarizing himself with 
the circumstances surrounding the insured and assisting him 
to select the right type of policy, there are, in my opinion, 
two matters which the agent should bear in mind at the time 
of effecting the sale. These two things are not generally 
known and appreciated by the public, and advice in regard 
to them is, therefore, desirable. The primary purpose of 
life insurance is the protection of the family, and where a 
wife, children or other dependents are named as beneficiaries, 


_ it is highly important that the real purpose of the policy, 


yiz., their protection, shall be realized. To this end the agent 
should be sure, in my opinion, to do two things: 


ay Safeguarding the Proceeds. 


(1) He should bring clearly to the attention of the in- 
sured the importance of properly safeguarding the proceeds 
of the policy upon its maturity. He should explain the ad- 
vantages of the ordinary and continuous instalment policies 
and should contrast these with other forms of settlement, 
and with other methods of investment as regards safety, 
economy and convenience. The longer I study life insurance 


| the more firmly do I believe in the advantages and efficiency 





spent by the heir or beneficiary. 
especially where the circumstances justify the use of the 


‘of income policies. It is stated on good authority that about 
60 per cent. of the insurance funds left to beneficiaries is 
lost through bad investment or other dissipation within six 


_ years following the death of the insured. This experience 
_ is also true of other funds left to the beneficiary. 
hand we can point to examples illustrating how easily and 
frequently the competency which a husband or father has 


On every 


provided through saving or insurance is lost or foolishly 
Modern income policies, 


continuous income feature, are a guarantee against such a 
calamitous contingency. To bring this matter convincingly 
to the attention of each applicant for insurance is a real 


service. 


Changing the Beneficiary. 


(2) The agent, in my opinion, should, for the sake of 
the family, give to the policyholder a clear understanding of 
the legal significance of the privilege reserved in the policy 
of changing the beneficiary at will. The right of revocation 
is treated differently in the contracts of different companies. 
Many contain a printed provision reserving to the insured 
the right of revocation at will, usually on the ground that 
such a practice is supported by reasons of expediency and 
equity, in that the insured should, as a matter of right, have 
the privilege of doing as he wishes with his own. The 
primary purpose of life insurance, however, is to protect the 
‘members of the family named as beneficiaries, and the change 
of beneficiary clause should, therefore, be viewed from the 
standpoint of the claims of creditors. Judging from recent 
court decisions, it is probable that a clause reserving full 


‘power to the insured to change the beneficiary at will sub- 
_ jects the policy to the claims of creditors and causes it, in 


case of the insured’s bankruptcy, to pass by order of the court 
to his assignees. Reference is frequently made to the decision 


0f the United States Circuit Court of Appeals on Nov. 9, 
— 1909. 
even held that a policy which is not the absolute property of 


(In re White, 174 Fed. 333.) In this case the court 


a married woman or her children is not exempt from the 


_ operation of the National Bankruptcy Act by virtue of the 


law of New York, which was enacted for the protection of 
the interest of a married woman and her children in-the 
ain vie policy against the claims of his creditors. 


- In view of this tendency to interpret a transferable bene- 


lary clause as giving the trustee in bankruptcy the power 


to distribute the cash value of a policy among creditors, it 


follows that a policy taken out for family protection, if 


containing such a clause, will have connected with it a hazard 
that the insured, in view of the future possibility of bank- 
ruptcy, should bear in mind and carefully consider. The 
introduction of a clause giving the insured a free hand to 
change the beneficiary, or to surrender the policy or use it 
for borrowing purposes, introduces an element of uncertainty 
in a contract that in most instances should be made abso- 
lutely secure for the benefit of those for whose protection it 
was expressly taken out and who have the right to expect 
that the insurance fund, which is their sole provision against 
want after the decease of the breadwinner, shall not have con- 
stantly hanging over it an element of uncertainty. Not to 
protect a policy against creditors may often result, as has 
been well said, “in accumulating trouble for a time when 
misfortune would be amply abundant.” The possibilities of 
future bankruptcy do not seriously occupy the thoughts of 
the average person, yet statistics reveal a surprisingly large 
number of business failures. Computations show that dur- 
ing the past 30 years the number of actual business failures 
as compiled by Bradstreet’s, averages annually 1 per cent. of 
the total number of businesses listed by this organization. 
As has been well said, “the probability of business mortality 
is as great as that of adult human mortality at its average 
age. In fact, it is identical with the 1 per cent. shown by the 
American tables of mortality on selected lives at age 41.” 
It is also noteworthy that in a year like 1907 about 19 per 
cent. of the total number of failures and over 55 per cent. of 
the failure liabilities were traceable to disasters, failure of 
apparently solvent debtors, and undue competition, i. e., 
causes which cannot be regarded as due to faults of those 
who fail. On the other hand, nearly 65 per cent. of the total 
number of failures in that year were either due to incom- 
petency or lack of capital. 


Purposely Omitting Clause. 


If the foregoing contentions are correct, | am inclined to 
favor the attitude of those companies which purposely omit 
a change of beneficiary clause in their contracts, and which 
require the insured to specifically state his wishes in regard to 
this privilege. While the right of revocation and the refusal 
to give the beneficiary a vested interest in the policy may in 
occasional instances prove very useful, I feel that the ap- 
plicant’s attention should be called by the agent to the fact, 
as one company has recently stated, that “a policy contain- 
ing the unconditional reservation of the right to change the 
beneficiary produces an instrument identical with the one in 
which the estate is made the beneficiary.’ Then, if the ap- 
plicant still insists on having the privilege, it should be 
freely granted. But under those circumstances the insured 
asked for the privilege with an understanding of what he 
was doing and what his request might mean to himself and 
family in the future. 


Real Service Never Ceases. 


In addition to the foregoing factors permit me to offer 
one more suggestion relative to the agent’s service to his 
client. Is this service completed when the policy is sold and 
issued, or should the agent, if the circumstances permit, con- 
sider that his advisory relation to the insured and the bene- 
ficiary still continues? According to my way of thinking, 
the latter is desirable and most consistent with the dignity 
of the profession, and in the long run, the welfare of the 
agent himself. Here, again, your experience has, no doubt, 
suggested numerous ways of serving the insured. But, hav- 
ing in mind again the primary purpose of life insurance as‘a 
protection to the family, I would like to call attention to, two 
forms of service. After life insurance has been acquired it 
is essential that its protection should be conserved. As you 
know, this protection may be lost (1) before the maturity 
of the contract, and (2) after such maturity. My two sug- 
gestions apply, respectively, to these two contingencies. In 
the first place, it has become a common habit to borrow on 
policies. The loan privilege is necessary and has its proper 
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uses, but in ever so many instances the privilege is exercised 
because some unnecessary luxury is desired, or because the 
security market seems low, or because some other apparent 
opportunity to make money quickly seems ro present itself. 
And even where these considerations are not the motive, the 
insured frequently uses this asset because it is so easily ob- 
tained, never considering at the time the relation of that 
asset to his beneficiary and often overlooking some other 
available asset which should have been used in preference 
to the cash value of his policy. The enormous increase in 
policy loans in recent years would warrant this conclusion. 
Between 1903-1913 loans against policies for the 260 com- 
panies referred to in the Insurance Year Book increased 313 
per cent., as compared with an increase of only 106 per cent. 
in total admitted assets and 73 per cent. in total insurance in 
force. In other words, loans against policies increased rela- 
tively nearly three times as fast as assets and about four and 
one-third times as fast as the volume of insurance. In the 
last four years the increase in such loans aggregated approxi- 
mately $212,000,000, or over 20 per cent. of the increase in 
admitted assets during the same four years. 
Danger of Loans. 

Much attention has been given of late to this alarming 
situation, and an educational campaign may do much to 
counteract this undesirable tendency. But it seems to me 
that in this respect nothing can take the place of the agent 
who has negotiated the contract and who, if again placed in 
touch with his client at the time the loan is contemplated, 
can emphasize to him such facts as: “Life insurance should 
be regarded as a sacred possession to be mortgaged only in 
case of extreme necessity’; “borrowing on the policy de- 
preciates its value, in the great majority of instances results 
in a lapse and defeats the original purpose the policy was in- 
tended to serve,” and “borrowing on the policy if not ac- 
tually necessary is an act of flagrant injustice to the bene- 
ficiary.” Such arguments, if amplified and forcibly presented, 
are apt to prevail, especially if the agent renders the further 
service of ascertaining and suggesting the use of some other 
asset which the insured may possibly have available for his 
pressing requirements. These remarks, of course, are based 
on the assumption that almost the last thing a man should 
mortgage is the life insurance taken out by him for the pro- 
tection of a dependent household. 

Secondly, the agent is afforded another opportunity for 
service by advising the beneficiaries under his client’s policies 
in respect to the safeguarding of the proceeds. As already 
stated, about 60 per cent. of insurance funds are lost by the 
beneficiary within six years following the insured’s death. 
If the client did not avail himself of an income policy, there 
is special need to keep the lump sum payment intact and 
to conserve its income producing capacity. Here a knowl- 
edge of conservative investment is a desirable feature of an 
agent’s equipment. Placing this knowledge at the bene- 
ficiary’s disposal will be appreciated and warmly recom- 
mended to acquaintances. 

Attitude Toward Fellow Agents. 

Lastly, let me refer briefly to the fourth concept under- 
lying professional conduct, namely, that the life insurance 
salesman should be actuated by a spirit of loyalty to his 
fellow insurance men and of helpfulness to the institution of 
life insurance and enthusiasm for the greatest possible dis- 
semination of its benefits. General compliance with our sev- 
eral concepts of professional conduct will be the surest means 
of protecting the entire group against distorted and unfair 
views of the public. But even more than professional con- 
duct is required. You should ever be students and teachers 
of your subject. Never forget the close relationship be- 
tween the theory of life insurance and its practice. “In the 
pursuance of your vocation,’ as I stated on a former occa- 
sion, “despite the fact that you are justified in viewing your 
efforts from the standpoint of commercial gain, you never- 
theless are and always will be as a class essentially teachers, 
persuaders of men and the missionaries of a noble propa- 
ganda. If this view is correct, it follows that the more you 












whom it is your duty to serve. The agent should not | 
be a student as well as a teacher all his life, but he s 
§tasp the truth of the saying that ‘theory without pra 
to test it, to verify it, to correct, is idle speculation; 
practice without theory to animate it is mere mecha 
In every art and business theory is the soul and practice : 
body.’ ” 
It has been said that “nine-tenths of the man exists abo: 
the shoulders.” It is the part above the shoulders that aed 
to be developed and kept abreast of the times if the seryic 
idea is to be given the widest and most beneficent applic 
tion Constant study will better fit you to know the in- 

numerable uses of life insurance, and to know your contra 
your client, and the technical phases of your subject me 

relation to your field work. It will give you power a 
cause you to love and respect your calling. It will set you 
to thinking, and with the mind centered on the subject, sug- 
gestions will come from the most unexpected sources. And 
do not restrict your studies to too narrow a groove. Rather 

acquaint yourselves also with a knowledge of investmen 
and with the facts surrounding the organization and a 
agement of various business activities, especially in view at 
the growing importance of so-called “business life insur- 
ance.’ mY 
Life Insurance Education. ' 






































In closing let me make the further suggestion that ea : 
and all of you do your share as promoters and teachers af 
life insurance education to help cover this nation with life 
insurance. Life insurance education among the nae & 
feel, has become firmly rooted and is a powerful movement. 
It is imporfant that you should assist in getting this subje 
on the program wherever and whenever possible, and in hav- 
ing it properly presented from the pulpit and lecture platform 
the schools, colleges and press. Note the great and disin 
terested educational work that the medical profession 

doing in preventing loss of life and misery through disease. 
That is the right spirit, and it should also be your aim to 
educate the public in protecting itself against the loss and 


of its productive members. You, however, may proceed with 
the certain knowledge that your efforts along this line will 
not only raise your calling in the estimation of the co n- 
munity, but will result advantageously to yourselves. 


New Convention Committee Appointed. 


H. R. Hunter, president of the San Franciscoa ssociation 
appointed a new Committee on Arrangements for the 1915 c 
vention of the National Association. This action was | 


tion. Tentative plans were made for the raising of oa 500° 
the general expense fund. 


to succeed W. Ibe Wathaway of the Mutual, as chairman 
Convention Committee, the latter having recently tende 
resignation. The other members appointed to the commit 
which is in reality the Executive Committee, are: Ge 
Scott, of the Metropolitan Life; -E. H. Lestock Gregory, : 
Aetna Life; F. H. Beaver, of the Pacific Mutual, and J. B. 
Thomas, of the Northwestern Mutual. : 
R. O. Miles, of the Connecticut Mutual, was appointed t 
Executive Committee to succeed F. A. Stolp, who recent! 
signedfrom the association. 


Insurance Lectures at Albany. 


Seventy-five students of the Albany Business College atte 
a lecture on ‘Life Insurance,” delivered by Henry H. Ko’ 
Fed. 19. This is the first of a series of lectures to be condi 
under the auspices of the publicity and education com 
the Capitol District association. Mr. Kohn dwelt upon 
tory of life insurance from its beginning to its vast develop 
of the present day. Lectures by E. B. Cantine and =3 G 
don, both of Albany, will follow. 
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4 CREDIT AND BUSINESS LIFE INSURANCE. 

Business Life Insurance Related to Credit Because the 

{ Former Is the Substitute for the Earning Power of 
the Individual—lIts Use in Indemnifying a Cor- 

(2 poration Against the Untimely Death of 

an Active Head. 


The following address was delivered before the 
Retail Credit Men’s Association of Minneapolis by 
‘Warren M. Horner, general agent of the Provident 
Life and Trust in Minnesota, lowa and South Dakota 
_ Mr. Horner is widely recognized as an authority on 
« the subject which he discusses. It will interest the 
' readers of the “NEWS” to learn that retail credit men 
, throughout the United States will have a copy of this 
| address put before them in the “Credit World,” the 
| official organ of the Retail Credit Men’s Associa- 
tion.—Editor’s Note. 


You will observe from the subject announced by your 
yresident that in my remarks this evening, I am conforming 
‘0 the conventions followed by so many speakers of first 
mparting knowledge to an audience upon something in which 
hey are vastly more enlightened than himself, and then 
apsimg into a discussion of a topic about which they have 
‘\ttle or no concern. 


I wonder how many of you would give the same definition 
'f credit. Surely all would use the word “confidence” in 
he definition. You might say credit is confidence, and stop 
fere, but this would suggest confidence in what? But you 
lannot enumerate, so | would offer the definition that “credit 
» confidence in plans and promises.” 


‘Careful analysis would show that confidence in real or 
ther property has to do with plans and promises just as 
| does in the development of ideas, so that in every journey 
i the realms of thought on the subject of credit, you come 
ack to the simple proposition of confidence in a fruition 
f plans and promises. 


Can’t Separate Credit and Confidence. 


You cannot separate confidence and likewise credit from 
i¢ individual equation, nor the fact that property and values 
*e€ a result of men’s earning power applied to latent forces 
| nature. 

Credit mediums, especially those which control the founda- 
on money, have exhibited a lack of confidence at times, and 
tused what some call money panics, but what in reality have 
xen credit panics. There have been no real business panics 
' the United States since 1896, and the credit panics would 
ive been no less severe, to a marked degree, had bankers 
ot, themselves, spread distrust by their utterances and in 
ithdrawing of credit. 

It does not require great constructive ability to accept 
isiness deposits and the peoples money during good times, 
id lend this money in beaten paths established for genera- 
mm by an unscientific method, so that it is a mere accident 
any single loan is not too little or too much, and pass up 
tirely a large army of small and deserving borrowers. 
The point I have in mind to emphasize is that, under the 
edit system in this country, there is an unequal distribu- 
mm and an enormous waste in energy, owing to the fact 
at many are allowed to over-borrow, and a very large 
iss cannot obtain credit for the development of new enter- 
ises, though backed by sound business ideas. 

‘The new banking law and the postal savings bank will, or 
ould, do much toward eliminating credit panics, that is, 
ie withholding or withdrawing of credit from deserving 
terprises, because of a mere temporary scare. 

Cycles of business depression will always occur; but in the 
lited States they seldom, if ever, need to be intensified to 
2 point of panics, because of the resources of the country 
d the virility of its people. 
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An approximation of results possible of attainment can 
be reached by following more closely the German method 
of credit. This requires more expert knowledge of various 
lines of business and more intelligent supervision by bankers 
and a broader policy of leaning on individuality, and in 
development of new forces, rather than upon dead assets. 

Men do not object to supervision in their business, if they 
are given sufficient support. But with only half the accom- 
modation they desire, they resent and regard as impertinent 
the attempt to control which is not predicated on a knowl- 
edge of the thing they are doing. Intelligent supervision. 
with adequate financial support, is an entirely different matter. 

I recognize fully that the vast territory, resources and 
scattered condition of population, together with general dis- 
similarity of ways and ideas, make an actual parallel im- 
possible with a country of very small territory and congested 
population. 

An Enormous By-product. 


However, there is an enormons by-product to be developed 
in this country, namely, the intelligent and adequate backing 
for small and deserving borrowers. This will create a more 
equal distribution of wealth by raising the average earning 
capacity, and this wider diffusion of credit or confidence on 
a more scientific basis, will minimize the hoarding of money 
in times of stress. 

A change to a more basic principle, one that lessens the 
ratio of losses from failure on big accounts, and loans more 
money to small depositors, is desirable, and will have a 
wholesome effect in creating greater efficiency among all 
classes, and tend to promote a spirit of co-operation between 
individuals, a good for which all forward-thinking people 
should be striving. 

Most of you gentlemen, I understand, are interested in 
commercial or retail credit; but, as such, are vitally con- 
cerned with the scope and sanity of financial credit. 

If financial mediums are pesvimistic, and spread the alarm 
to you, and you convey the distrust to your customers, it 
does not take long to precipitate a credit panic which may 
become a real business partic. This makes you an im- 
portant safety valve in the prosperity, comfort and happi- 
ness of the people and calls for great discernment of human 
nature and a wide knowledge of economics in national, inter- 
national and local affairs. 

The foregoing statement and any other animadversion in 
this paper is not made as carping criticism. I realize the 
high character of the leading bankers of the country and 
the stability of the institutions they srepresent. I recognize 
also that, owing to the newness of institutions in this coun- 
try, it is not unusual that we are behind old-world condi- 
tions among leading nations. 


A Great Opportunity. 


The fact remains that there is great opportunity for con- 
structive business acumen in a wider, more intelligent and 
equitable diffusion of credits. 

One of our local banks, I understand, has recently ap- 
pointed an active vice-president as a specialist, or expert, in 
a particular line, which is a commendable movement in the 
right direction. This is in keeping with the practice in- 
dulged in more generally by some of the larger banks in 
other cities and we may have the fullest confidence that 
American manhood will rise to the occasion in reasonable 
solution of credits with the same capability that has char- 
acterized our national existence in other matters. 

You, as credit men, are vitally interested in financial 
credits, and the spirit of confidence exhibited in connection 
therewith just as you are tremendously interested in the 
success of the individual enterprises you represent, giving 
the widest possible latitude with the smallest ratio of loss. 

It is comforting to note that credit mediums are talking 
and acting more optimistically. Big business men are ad- 
vocating a resumption of both confidence and operations. 

Newspapers—some,at least——are printing more war news 
on the inside pages and more prosperity talk on the first 
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page. Let the good work go on. My own opinion is that 
the individual who reads morbidly in the daily papers, pays 
little heed to legitimate news or advertising copy. 

If those newspapers whose advertising is falling off would 
study this proposition more closely, we would probably have 


less manufactured war news, more business and prosperity - 


items, and a far more extended exploitation of the enormous 
resources of the country, its immeasurable, latent forces, 
and the wonderful possibilities of our internal development 
with a more general and efficient application of man power, 
backed by credit or confidence. 

No one has a right to be called a man whose heart does 
not bleed every day for the women and children, red-eyed, 
haggard and hungry, across the Atlantic; for the soldiers 
in the trenches being mowed down by tens of thousands, 
and even for the misguided rulers who have made the con- 
dition possible. But we have our duties to perform at home, 
and possibly in behalf of those very people. These duties 
we can only perform as we can and should by being strong 
and efficient in our business policies and accomplishments, 
as well as in our national cohesiveness. 

Cofidence, gentlemen, is what we want, and we cannot 
get confidence or efficiency by cramming our minds with 
war news. ‘ 


Use More Printer’s Ink. 


I am a firm believer in printer’s ink; in the enterprise; 
educational value of news; editorials and advertisements in 
our great metropolitan dailies. This is not just a white- 
washing statement, nor one intended to curry favor with 
the press. 

In our own business, my yearly budget for advertising is 
iarge. Furthermore, much of my time the last three years 
has been spent in awakening a spirit of partisan advertising 
among insurance companies and agents and in promoting a 
national educational, institutional or non-partisan advertising 
campaign. I feel a most earnest hope that more than ever 
before the news mediums of the country will print informa- 
tion in abundance of the resumption of business, facts about 
our manufactories, facts about our commerce, facts about 
our natural resources, and facts about our agricultural 
products; that they will encourage efficiency and economy 
and the development of industries heretofore neglected or 
unknown, the by-products of our economic life. 

In mentioning by-products, let me emphasize the greatest 
by-product of all, human efficiency, the potentiality of in- 
dividuals engendered beyond the usual or created where there 
has been little or no earning power. 


Necessity of Efficiency. 


Without education for efficiency, you have ne’er-do-wells, 
paupers, mendicants, over-abundance of criminals, and a 
mass of individuals whose minimum, instead of maximum, 
of accomplishment is attained. 

These things are said to you, because efficiency begets 
confidence, confidence inspires credit, and credit makes busi- 
ness; and they all develop the individual equation, the 
potentiality of man power, the greatest of all values. 

It is the importance of this earning power of the individual 
that makes business life insurance the offset of, or sub- 
stitute for, man’s earning power or creative genius important: 
that makes business life insurance have to do, with credit. 

In discussing business life insurance, let me first give you 
a short definition of insurance. 

Insurance is the furnishing of indemnity to persons suffer- 
ing loss by apportioning the loss over a large number of 
people. 

Life insurance is dividing the risk which cannot be borne 
by one or a few individuals among a large number of lives. 

Of all forms of human endeavor, life insurance is the least 
comprehended and understood. It is unquestionably true 
that in its amelioration of mankind, and as a safety valve 
in the various activities in the world’s progress, it is not 
equaled by any single agency. 







Those who would treat lightly the subject of life A: 
ance, I ask to reflect for a moment on the word a ¢ 
human life. 

The earning power of human life created the ten vilion 
dollars taken from the soil last year. | 

Human life built all the structures, dug all the mines, end 
created the commerce of the world. 

Harness all the machinery to Niagara Falls that its ne 
dering waters will turn, and you have no greater value 
than the brain of one human life—Thomas A. Edison. 

Life insurance affords protection to dependent lives, which 
cannot be provided so surely and securely in any other way. 


Indemnifying a Corporation. i 


Life insurance protects the builder when he can no longer 
build and now its great sheltering arm has proven a busi- 
ness expediency in indemnifying a corporation or enterprise 
against the untimely loss by death of its active head or 
heads. It is this modern application of life insurance of 
which I am to speak to you. 

It is undoubtedly due to the fact that the original function 
of life insurance being a death benefit for dependent ones, 
or, as you might say, death insurance, had much to do with 
the unnatural and unnecessary aloofness and prejudice which 
has grown up about this great business. 

Fortunately, a greater standardization in the business, and 
a better understanding on the outside, are dispelling this 
prejudice rapidly, and the business uses of life insurance 
separate from the mere personal policy are playing a strong 
part in creating a spirit of co-operation between the people 
on one side and legitimate life insurance representation on 
the other. 1. 

Mr. Hepburn, chairman of the board of directors, ‘Chase 
National Bank of New York, recently in an address on Rela- 
tion of Life Insurance to the Credit Fabric of Business, 
made the following statement: uv 
q 
+s 

“Credit may almost be defined as men’s faith in man 
in man-made institutions. 

“Underneath the great superstructure lies the credit ae 
tion, consisting of ability and determination on the Patt of 
men to meet their obligations at maturity. 

“It has been the custom of business men in extending « 
to lay much stress upon financial ability to pay, and 

ment, coupled with laws which make it possible to 
payments when property is available for that purpose, is © 
great importance. But does not the average business nar 
put too much emphasis upon a man’s financial ability to pa 
and too little upon those personal traits which are cc 
hended within the general term of determination to pay? — 
other words, do we not pay too much attention to propert; 
qualifications, and too little to personal qualities ? 

“The law’s delays and the circumvention permit pr 
to melt away, but the element of personal honesty 
quality of efficiency do not change with time. Furthe: 
have long been accustomed ot ask large borrowers 
statement of the life insurance they carry, and it s 


Credit Defined. 































should ask for similar information for use in re 
conclusion as to the credit rating to which a man is € 

Life insurance stripped of all mystery and redu 
concrete business reality is nothing more than the 
vation of human life, or man’s energy. 

I saw a statement recently giving the actual capite 
ment necessary to make the ordinary full college p 
The amount totaled $10,000. 

The article in question called attention to the n 
each college professor carrying $10,000 life | ins r 


his work. 

There are other interesting statements in this < 
the main point for us to consider is that this reco 
the actual capital value of a college professor’s brain 


t 
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ere cash investment entirely separate from the actual 
omstructive work he might do as an educator. And that 
jife insurance was the only effect to this capital investment 
which was wiped out completely at death. 
_ Now the same thing is true of every professional man, 
and his brain does not only represent the capital invested in 
equipping him professionally, but his property value, or 
present worth, at all times is an amount far in excess of 
lais original capital investment according to his ability pro- 
fessionally and the family responsibilities resting upon him. 
_ Exactly the same thing is true of the business man han- 
fling important interests of his own or with regard to corpo- 
“ate enterprises. This is not the same wiping out entirely 
of assets in a business enterprise, but the risks at stake, be- 
sause of this very fact, are frequently much greater, not 
nly on account of the trained brain of the managerial head, 
ike the trained brain of the educator or professional man, 
sut it is the larger interest or tangible quantity all too fre- 
quently left in jeopardy so that whichever way you turn, 
you find in some degree, great or small, the loss of capital 
and risk incident to personal lives or business affairs when 
1 human being dies. A loss which can only be, in whole or 
n part, safeguarded by life insurance. 
. Hence the statement that life insurance in reality is the con- 
servation of human life, or man’s earning power. 


A Distinction. 


' Business or corporation life insurance is the application of 
the principle of personal life insurance, but distinct and 
separate therefrom by insuring the head or heads of an enter- 
prise, the premiums to be paid by the business and all benefits 
of whatever nature from the insurance to accrue thereto. 

| For a number of years the idea of business or corporation 
ife insurance has been gaining a strong foothold. The in- 
wreasing sentiment in favor of this form of life insurance is 
ue to logical reasons which impel a business or enterprise to 
tvail itself of this modern form of indemnity. It is per- 

‘ectly sane and rational to, assert that the leading men in con- 
rol of any concern, those who exercise the driving power 
ind give a business its vital forces, are the most valuable 
isset of the business. Individuals create property and en- 
\iance its value. No one disputes the advisability of fire in- 
|urance for property. I submit, therefore, that life insurance 
yn the individual, payable to the company, is more necessary 
han fire insurance for property. Fire may never come; death 
nust occur.” 

The foregoing paragraph is an extract from a proposition 
yritten seven years ago after careful preparation, and I have 
yeen unable since to better state my views upon this most 
‘mportant subject. 

The practise of business life insurance is tm tune with our 
wresent-day political philosophy man’s rights (or value) 
|ibove property rights (or value). 

However, there is a preponderance of evidence in the life 
{ trade and in the promotion of legitimate enterprises upon 
vhich to base this modern safety valve in the world of busi- 
less. 
















Must Fit the Case. 


A policy of life insurance purchased as purely a business 
iOlicy, like personal life insurance, must be founded primarily 
‘!pon the death benefit, and must, like the personal policy, in 
tind and amount, be selected to fit the case in hand. 

It is undoubtedly true that in the majority of cases a busi- 
\ess, large or small, is better protected against all conditions 
© be met by that form of policy which embraces the dual 
rotection of the death benefit and a sinking fund, or emer- 
fency fund. 

{2 desire more especially to cite evidence in support of a 
inking fund as a general proposition. 

The rationality of the death benefit of a life insurance 
licy for the leading head or heads of all business ventures 
3 axiomatic. 
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It is also a corollary that the form of life insurance which 
best serves the interests of the insured during life, taken in 
conjunction with its death benefits to those who are depend- 
€nt upon his activities, is the most practical to, buy. 

This is true in personal insurance and especially true in 
business insurance, 

Recently I was entertained and instructed by a prominent 
official of a railroad, who, in a reminiscent mood, told me of 
his experience in conducting the finances of his railroad dur. 
ing a severe panic. The limitations of this article do not 
permit of all the interesting details. 


Two Points of Advantage. 


The main point for illustration is that when the matters 
were put in his hands he found no working balance, and the 
first thing he did was to create one from current revenue, 
and this balance was never depleted, except when it was 
absolutely necessary to avoid suit, in which event no more 
funds were paid out until the working balance was recouped. 

Now, there are two points of advantage in his system. 

He had a working capital and the credit and advantage of 
an emergency fund. 

One of the greatest weaknesses in our business system is 
the lack in the ordinary concern of sufficient working capital, 
but more especially in not having a sinking or emergency 
fund. 

You understand, in recommending a desirable form of 
policy, the one embodying the features of the sinking fund 
and the protection against the time when the individual may 
withdraw from the business because of age limit, or on ac- 
count of lessening or ceasing of earning power, you are not 
advocating the expenditure of money which is a mere bill 
of expense, but the means of an expenditure of money, every 
dollar of which is returned, with something besides. 

This eliminates waste incident to dollars spent for pre- 
miums on fire insurance: 

I have a table here which visualizes very clearly the ledger 
application of a well-selected contract, running from ages 40 
to 60. 

After the sixth year there is no charge to “expense,” but 
the actual guaranteed increase in value each year is greater 
than the net premium. 


Assets Greater Than Expense. 


In other words, although a concern pays a premium, it has 
nothing to charge to “expense” because the amount carried 
to “assets” is greater than the amount paid out. It matters 
not whether the bookkeeping is single entry or double entry, 
the final result is the same, namely, a credit to “Insurance 
Account,” rather than a debit. 

Under ordinary conditions the banks and other loan me- 
diums, through purchase of commercial paper, supply work- 
ing capital, 

A business, however, needs to be bulwarked against unfore- 
seen conditions by a sinking fund removed from current 
capital, which is available at times when ordinary mediums 
cannot, or do not, supply the necessary funds. 

In the panic of 1907, and again during the closing months 
of 1914, the large amount of money poured into the arteries 
of trade through the medium of loans upon life insurance 
policies played a very important part in minimizing the effect 
of these panics or depressions, and in shortening their dura- 
tion. 

Some of this money came from loans upon business poli- 
cies, but the bulk of it came from loans on personal policies. 
Later in my remarks J will mention the advisability of draw- 
ing the line between business and personal insurance in this 
regard. 

It, therefore, seems logical for a business to provide a 
sinking or emergency fund, and there is no better medium 
than through the combination of this fund with the life in- 
surance protection. 

This statement is predicated upon (a) the security, (b) the 
advisability in times of financial stress but unavailability 
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under ordinary conditions, (c) the regularity of setting aside 
the fund and (d) the return thereon considering the elimina- 
tion of risk and detail of investment. 

According to the age of the insured, and the form best 
suited to the age, there is a return of money paid in premiums 
with from 2 to 3% per cent. compound interest and the pro- 
tection besides. 

If a small tabular charge for insurance is charged out of 
the premium paid, then the concern on the balance is creating 
a sinking fund removed from current liquid capital, the re- 
turn upon which is from 5% to 6% per cent. compound in- 
terest with, as stated, the detail and risk of investment en- 
tirely eliminated. 

Business life insurance, like personal life insurance, rests 
most securely upon the uncertainty of human life and the 
value of the death benefit, but I believe that form of con- 
tract the most economically correct and fundamentally sound 
which provides not only a current sinking fund, but is so 
framed as to capitalize the withdrawal of the insured from 
the business when he will have ceased to be of great value 
on account of advanced age. 

It has been my privilege to discuss this subject with a large 
number of individuals, covering a wide range of territory, 
during the last few years, and there is unanimity of opinion 
among business men as to the logic of placing a definite prop- 
erty value upon an individual in his relation to, an enterprise, 
and the majority recognize the practical side of that form 
of contract embodying the features as set forth—that of the 
death benefit, the sinking fund and the maturity or definite 
termination of the contract at a time when it is reasonable 
to suppose that the activities of the insured will cease or 
begin to wane. 

Enforced Economy. 


Where “term” or “straight life” is bought it is due to the 
forced economy of the concern, or to the agent’s lack of com- 
prehending the real economic application of what he is selling. 

The practise of business or corporation life insurance is 
comparatively new as a world movement, but it would sur- 
prise more than 90 per cent. of the insurance fraternity and 
undoubtedly 100 per cent. of the laymen to see a list of those 
in the United States who have actually given their patronage. 

I believe that the situation with respect to business life in- 
surance is analagous to that which we, only in the early 
prime of life, can recall that existed in relation to intensified 
farming and scientific methods in the shop and office of 
American industry. 

We cannot look back upon the farmer or business man of 
a generation ago as a brainless nonenity, and yet the mere 
telling to him of advantages of modern ideas of intensive 
cultivation and scientific application of brain and muscle was 
not sufficient. 

It required time and demonstration or education to bring 
about the adoption of these self-evident advantages, which 
have added to the profit and comfort of the entire world. 


An Equalizing Force. 


The rationality of business life insurance as an equalizing 
and advancing force is just as self-evident as other tremen- 
dously valuable innovations to which I have referred, but 
the practise will only become general through the demon- 
strative and educational ability of strong men imbued not 
only with the proper economic value of what they are doing, 
but possessed of that courage and indomitable will power 
which must characterize leaders in the world’s work. 

Finally, I eblieve the practise of business or corporation life 
insurance is founded upon broad, rational lines for the fol- 
lowing reasons: 

First—Because it is logical to place a definite property 
value upon a certain individual or collection of individuals in 
relation to an enterprise. 

Second—Because the loss of their property value by death 
may occur at the most inopportune time in regard to general 
financial conditions or in relation to the possibility of securing 
a good substitute. 


Third—Death may ‘occur while some extension of oper. 
tions is under way where the one carrying them out is almo 
entirely responsible for their successful termination, 

Fourth—It is frequently considered advisable to acquire th 
interest of a deceased member of a corporation or enterpris: 

Fifth—In many cases men, themselves, desire that thei 
estate discontinue a financial interest in their business afte 
death. 

Strong Arguments. 


Sixth—Because of the sinking fund feature in an endow 
ment contract in the availability of its cash or loan valu 
in the event of financial stress in general or in relation t 
strained financial conditions of a single concern in particula 

Seventh—In the case of a bond issue an endowment policy 
can be purchased to take care of the bonds at a certain period 
or to provide funds for their retirement in the event of deat 
of the leading head before maturity of the bonds. 

Eighth—The advantage as a credit proposition. We al! 
know that credit, if an enterprise is a going one, is foundec 
very largely upon personality. Banks and individuals grant- 
ing credit give the very strongest endorsement of this for 
of life insurance. Bankers and money-lenders want to know 
that there is something coming into a business to offset i 
loss by death of its leading head or heads. Many firms ha 
been forced into liquidation because of the calling in of their 
commercial paper on account of the lack of this very thing 

Ninth—Because property belongs to man, and not man te 
property. 

Tenth—Because it conserves the property value of the in- 
dividual to the business whether he retires by death or 
because of age limit. 

Eleventh—Because of the effect on the habit of men carry- 
ing large policies. I mean by this that a man will, as a logical 
sequence, take better care of his health and habits oie 
taking out a very large policy. 

Twelfth—Because of the fact that the finances of our coun. 
try are divided into investment and commercial funds. When 
a death occurs calling for the payment of a business policy, 
there is a permanent transfer of investment funds to com- 
mercial funds, which is always a healthy transaction for the 
life of trade. : 

In addition to all the foregoing, it is well to have in mind 
that a general application of business insurance is, in reality 
and effect, the same to a large extent as the purchase of what 
is commonly considered personal insurance. " i 

Perpetuating the Business. ; 

The time is past when any good citizen has a desire to dié, 
leaving his family in comfortable circumstances through 
medium of life insurance and his creditors in the lurch be- 
cause of his untimely death. Life insurance, payable to ¢ 
business, protects the creditor and, in effect, results as — 
protection to the family because of the perpetuation or prope 
sale of the business. j 

I have daviee andes oiled to an optimist, and, notw th th 












tise of business life insurance a means of overcome i 
great evil in the business. 

First, I believe that every business man should be educ 
to carry both personal and business life insurance; that th 
policies should be upon the limited payment life or en¢ 
ment plan, and that every man should be well grounde 
the idea of not borrowing against his personal insurani 3 


family and his own old age. 4 

Up to the present time the practise of business life i ansur- 
ance has been more among the larger concerns. That “such 
business enterprisés are the only logical patrons is a grieyolt 
error. ; 

If business insurance is advisable and necessary for n 
large, financially strong concerns, it must of necessity be tar 
more important to the smaller and weaker concerns wh 
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‘management and prosperity are more dependent upon one or 
-wo individuals. 

| Lam not afraid, therefore, to venture the prediction that in 
somparatively few years hence the custom will be universal. 
‘in fact, it cannot be otherwise, because it is rational from 
svery conceivable standpoint. ‘ 

- You have listened patiently to the discussion of something 
which naturally must have been dry and uninteresting to you, 
ynd I will not keep you further, excepting to admonish you 
n the matter of credits by a quotation: 





! “Our doubts are traitors, 
l . And make us lose the good we oft might win, 
By fearing to, attempt.” 


\ It seems to me, without any disposition to indulge in ful- 
ome flattery, that you gentlemen, in your vocation, have an 
mportant and magnificent part to play in the world’s work. 
t is largely given to you to extend the great fabric of credit 
he 90-odd per cent. of our business affairs, more equitably 
nd sanely, and more generally among the people of this 
ountry, and in this enlargement and expansion of credit 
‘ou should have full knowledge that it rests with you, and 
} incumbent upon you, to plan an enormous part in the de- 
elopment of national efficiency and a greater spirit of amity 
nd co-operation between classes. 

| I greet you as men ministering in large measure to the 
dvancement, comfort, convenience and luxury of the human 
\2ce. 





Violation of Anti-Rebate Law in Chicago. 


That the gift of a policy is a violation of the anti-rebate law of 
linois was the verdict of a jury in Municipal Judge Courtney’s 
ourt in Chicago on Feb. 27. As result a local company and its 
gent were fined $700. 
| The evidence developed that an application for $20,000 was 
‘cured late in 1913. Two $10,000 policies were delivered. 
‘he applicant, John P. Wagner, was asked to pay in full for one 
ad to accept the other asa present. He gave his notes for $340 
ir one policy, but receipts were signed for both premiums. 
| The evidence brought out the fact that the agent has obtained 
ie application on the plea that his company was offering a big 
onus for the agent who wrote $100,000 that month. He needed 
ist $20,000 to win the bonus and promised his prospective buyer 
{iat he would not be compelled to pay the first year’s premium. 
| Mr. Wagner, the insured, appeared as the informer, although 
. C. Wegner, who is making a business of prosecuting rebaters 
Chicago, brought about the charge originally. Mr. Wagner’s 
ime was substituted afterwards and, according to the laws of the 
vate, will receive one-half of the fine. 

This case sets a precedent and sounds the death knell to what 
d agents believed to be a safe evasion of the anti-rebate law— 
ie division of the policies and the presentation of one of them 
' the applicant without collecting any premium. 

This verdict has caused an unusual amount of comment 
nong the local underwriters. The company immediately filed 
tice of an appeal and the matter is now pending. The outcome 
the case in the higher courts will be watched with interest. 































: New England Conference April 26. 


Life underwriters representing eight New England associa- 
ms met with officials of the National Association at the City 
lub in Boston on Feb. 24 to make preparations for the New 
agland Conference, which is to be held in that city on Monday, 
pril 26. The tentative date was accepted and the details of the 
|nference were left to the Executive Committee of the 
ston association. They will be announced later. 

Among those present were Warren M. Horner, chairman of 
2 Education and Conservation Committee of the National 
‘sociation; Secretary Foss and Clarence C. Miller, of the Bos- 
fl association; President Marsh, of the Portland, Maine, associa- 
jon; Messrs. Dana, Dustin and Arnold, from Worcester, Mass.; 
e Robins of Hartford; Francis Crum, of Providence; Frederick 
ler, of Western Massachusetts; and Charles Merritt, of the 
'w Hampshire association. 
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EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE MID-YEAR SESSION 





Meeting Held at Hotel Astor Was Well Attended— 
Treasurer’s Report Shows Association in 
Flourishing Condition. 


Scope of Education and Conservation Bureau to Be En- 
larged — Arrangements Discussed for the Coming 
National Convention to Be Held in San Francisco. 


The Mid-Year Meeting of the Executive Committee of the 
National Association was held Feb. 23 at the Hotel Astor, New 
York City. While the meeting was held considerably earlier in the 
year than is usual, the attendance was nevertheless quite satisfac- 
tory. 


Secretary J. Henry Johnson was unable to be present, and 
Jonathan K. Voshell, from the Baltimore association, was 
elected secretary pro tem. Letters of regret were received from 
Mr. Johnson, Vice-President John Newton Russell, Jr., Former 
President Frank E. McMullen, W. D. Mead, Charles W. Orr, 
Former President William D. Wyman and Former President 
Everett H. Plummer. 

Lee C. Robens, chairman of the Executive Committee, occupied 
the chair. President Hugh M. Willet reported as to the ar- 
rangements which had been made for special train accommoda- 
tions to the San Francisco Convention. The revised itinerary 
is given elsewhere in this number. Mr. Willet referred to several 
new associations which had applied for membership in the 
National body, and made reference to the Education and Con- 
servation movement. 

Chairman Robens then announced that he was in possession 
of applications for membership in the National Association from 
the following new organizations: Zanesville, Ohio; Snohomish, 
of Everett, Washington; Sacramento, Cal.; Macon, Ga.; Evans- 
ville, Ind; Houston, Texas; Dayton, Ohio, and Madison, Wis. 
It was resolved that these applications be approved and recom- 
mended for election to membership in the National body at the 


San Francisco Convention. 
(RE 


Following this, Secretary Pro Tem. Voshell read a letter with 
regard to Agents’ License Laws, received from Henry H. Putnam, 
secretary of the National Association of Insurance Agents. With 
this communication was a copy of ‘‘The Uniform Agency Qual- 
ification Law.’’ Mr. Putnam’s observations were to the effect 
that the Uniform Agency Qualification Law, which his organiza- 
tion had recommended to the insurance commissioners, would fit 
life insurance needs as well as fire and casualty. He therefore 
suggested co-operation in securing the passage of laws which em- 
braced the provisions mentioned. The matter was on motion 
referred to the Law and Legislation Committee. 


There was no formal report from Secretary J. Henry Johnson, 


and the report of Corresponding Secretary Ensign was in part as 
follows. 


Report of Corresponding Secretary. 


It might be well to call attention to certain aids in asso- 
ciation work which can be obtained from the corresponding 
secretary. Whenever there is a possibility of organizing a 
local association the corresponding secretary, upon request, 
will be glad to send sample copies of LirE AssociaTIOn News 
to the prospective members of such associations. Then 
again there is the “Story of Life Underwriters’ Association” 
by Former National President Scovel. While this booklet 
was published for the information of officers of local associa- 
tions and the supply is rather limited, still Mr. Ensign will be 
glad to fill any reasonable request. 

In conclusion we desire to emphasize a ruling of the Exec- 
utive Council with regard to new members taken into local 
associations during the association year. 

The ruling referred to is in part as follows: “In the absence 
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of any constitutional requirement necessitating the payment 
of dues to the National Association on any other basis than 
as outlined in the first sentence of Section 1, Article 8, of the 
constitution, the only thing that can be done in fairness to all 

_ concerned is for the secretaries of local associat ons to sub- 
scribe to the News direct out of the funds of the association. 
This can be done ona pro rata basis.”’ 


The report of National Treasurer H., Wibirt Spence was one 
which met with applause. The National Association was never 
in better financial condition. In concluding his report, Mr. 
Spence requested each executive committeeman to ask the 
treasurer of his particular association to remit annual dues 
promptly, as it will be necessary to close the books earlier this 
year, because of the fact that the convention will be held in 
August instead of the usual month of September. 


Vice-President Edward A. Woods reported briefly as to taxa- 
tion matters, and stated that twenty-eight associations ap- 
pointed a new committee on taxation for the current year; while 
five associations have held meetings devoted to the subject; and 
nineteen others have already set aside, or promised to set aside, 
a meeting during the year for the discussion of taxation. Mr. 
Woods also spoke upon the influence of life insurance in prevent- 
ing dependency and delinquency, and declared that under the 
profit-sharing plan of Henry Ford, insurance among the employes 
of the plant had increased 80 per cent. At the conclusion of 
Mr. Woods’ remarks Former President Charles W. Scovel sug- 
gested that the problem of dependency and delinquency could 
be used to good advantage to point out how life insurance can 
take the place of State insurance—the mother’s pension system. 


Canada Represented. 


A. J. Meiklejohn, vice-president of the National Association and 
president of the Dominion Association, when called upon by 
Chairman Robens, stated that the life insurance men of Canada 
were just waking up to the fact that associations are well worth 
while; that the Dominion Association has not as yet been able 
to solve the license problem to its satisfaction, and that education 
and conservation were well to the forefront in the activities of the 
Canadian organization. Mr. Meiklejohn also dwelt upon taxa- 
tion, and rejoiced in the fact that life insurance policyholders in 
Canada had just escaped a burdensome war tax by the Federal 
Government. 


Herbert R. Lewis, as chairman of the Convention Club and 
Attendance Committee, told how his committee had been inter- 
ested in Convention Club agreements, and the work it had done 
following up this matter. 


Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, chairman of the Prize Essay Com- 
mittee, submitted her report, in which were mentioned a number 
of good subjects for the Prize essay contest. 

In the absence of Chas. Jerome Edwards, chairman of the 
Publication Committee, Ernest J. Clark presented a report giving 
a summary of the financial transactions in connection with the 
publication of Lire Association News, the Cincinnati Con- 
vention Proceedings, and other bulletins and printed matter 
which had been issued from the office of the corresponding secre- 
tary. An excerpt from this report will serve to show the excel- 
lent condition of the National Association’s official organ. 


Progress of ‘‘News.” 


The past year has been an unfortunate period for the great 
majority of trade journals. The same firm which prints the 
News also prints a large number of trade publications, 
approximately thirty magazines. This has been the actual 
experience of these thirty magazines for the year ending 
December 31, 1914. There has been an average falling off 
in receipts from advertising of one-third. Some of them 
have lost fully one-half. One of the largest has suffered to 
the extent of $20, 000. The News, however, has broken all 
records. 

Mr. Clark further explained that, taking into consideration 
only the first five months of the current fiscal year, the NEws 
has under contract yearly advertising considerably in excess of 
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the twelve months constituting its fiscal year ending August. 1 
1914. Many subscribers to Cincinnati Convention Proceedings 
were still delinquent, and there was an informal discussion as to 
the best way of collecting the amounts due.- 

W. G. Harris, chairman of the Membership Committee, y was 
unavoidably detained, but reported great success in organizing 
new associations in the Southwest. Two new associations had 
been organized, one in Houston, and the other in San Antonio, 
and there are strong possibilities of organizing other associations 
in Waco, Wichita Falls and El Paso. 

The report of Hubert H. Ward, chairman of the Topics Com- 
mittee, was read by Secretary Pro Tem. Voshell. A score of 
excellent topics were presented. Following this, President Willet 
reported as chairman of the Transportation and Convention 
Arrangements Committee. 

The last feature of the morning session was the report of the 
Education and Conservation Committee, by Chairman Warren 
M. Horner. Mr. Horner referred to the action which had been 
taken at a meeting of the Executive Council on December 12, in 
establishing an Education and Conservation Bureau with Cor- 
responding Secretary Ensign serving as acting secretary of the 
bureau. This carried with it increased office space and provided 
for an assistant. As to the specific things accomplished or 
planned by this bureau, Mr. Horner mentioned: 

1. More advettising and publicity as to benefits and uses of 
life insurance. 

2. Increased education and facilities therefor. 

3. A printed weekly bulletin of value to agents. 

4. Dissemination of information to the public on such im- 
portant matters as taxation and insurance laws. 

5. A working out of an effective means of informing the public 
on conservation of insurance written, health conservation and 
in regard to the economic evil of undue borrowing upon policies. 





Afternoon Session. 


The afternoon session was called to order at 2:30, by Chairman 
Robens, and the various reports accepted and placed on file at the 
morning session were approved, namely: the reports of the fol- 
lowing committees: Convention Clubs and Attendance, Member- 
ship, Publication, Speakers, Transportation and Convention 
Arrangements, Taxation, and the treasurer’s report. There was 
a general discussion as to the topic to be selected for the prize 
essay contest, and on motion the following subject was selected: 
“Tife Insurance—the Institution for Systematic Thrift.” i 

As to the topics for five-minute discussions at the convention, 
it was decided that the matter be referred to the Speakers Com 
mittee, with power to act. Wilson Williams moved the approval 
of the report of the Education and Conservation Committee, a 
the motion was carried. Several questions were asked from th 
floor with regard to the use of the trade-mark, and on motion 0} 
Wilson Williams it was resolved that the matter of any 
in the printed form for the use of the trade-mark should 
cussed at a later meeting. Under the head of New Busi 
William M. Furey, representing the Pittsburgh association, i 
sented a communication advocating co-operation of the Br i ! 
Association with the National Association of Credit Men. Among 
the advantages to be gained by a working agreement with t 
National Association of Credit Men Mr. Furey outlined the 
following. 































Life Insurance and Credit. 


1.—Credit men all over the United States and Canada v 
have a greater knowledge of the benefits of life insuran 
the many ways it can be applied to their own private 

2.—Credit men knowing this, and representing as 
the manufacturing, jobbing and banking and comm 
interests of this country, will readily understand the 
ways in which life insurance may be used to prevent th 
told losses which now occur yearly through the death 
customer who did not carry life insurance. 

3.—Credit men will urge this on their good customer 
make them better—and on customers whose credit is doubt 
—to make them “‘safe to credit,’ having always in mind 
best interests of the customer and his family or associate: 
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and also the best interests of the house whose credits he is 

ndling. : 
—Credit men will find this such a new departure and such 
pprofitable one that it will be the subject of debates—and 
” which will be read at National conventions and 





5.—Credit men will eventually act with “Life” as they 
with “Fire” insurance—and Dun and Bradstreet will 
e special mention of life insurance in their reports. 
.—Credit men who are now training understudies (who 
ill in years to come replace them) will insist that the under- 
udy become a trained man and they will attend such 
gurses on life insurance as are now running at Pitt University. 
7.—Credit men when opening an account with a new 
istomer will ask that customer how much life insurance 
carries—and the kind it is—and will not only insist on 
| one all about it but will advise him to carry business 
protection and in many cases will grant no credit until such 
isurance is placed. 
_ After this matter was discussed it was on motion referred to 
the Executive Council, with power to make such recommenda- 
tions as it deemed advisable at the next convention of the National 
\ssociation. 
| Secretary Pro Tem. Voshell read a telegram from C. I. Hitch- 
cock, president of the Insurance Field Company, in regard to its 
‘eroposed collective exhibit at the San Francisco Exposition. 
This matter was referred to the Executive Council with power to 
act, and the subsequent action of the council is recorded else- 
wl where i in this number. A vote of thanks was extended to Wil- 
m L. Hathaway for the gccd work he had done for the cause of 
ife insurance, and in the interest of the San Francisco Convention. 


a 


Taxing Renewal Commissions. 


| Baraca A. Woods spoke upon the Taxation of Renewal Com- 
nissions, and referred to the Chas. Jerome Edwards case, as ap- 
mg in the February number of Lire AssociATION NEws. 
iaiaieo called attention to a farallel case in Minnesota. 
Mr. Woeds also made reference to a form he had prepared, 
vit 1 a view to seeking information as to the selection and training 
ind qualifications of agents. This form will be sent out to one 
te agents, in an endeavor to secure accurate and useful 
la d 
Ernest J. Clark then stated that sixty-five persons had an- 
| iounced their intentions of attending the San Francisco Con- 
\ention, and exhibited a list signed by many members of the 
ecutive Committee present, who, with relatives who would ac- 
ppany them, made up the total number of sixty-five. 
aac Pinkus, of the Indiana association, asked for opin- 
s with regard to life underwriters afhliating with the Insurance 
‘ederations. This idea was opposed by Ernest J. Clark and 
Tharles W. Scovel and others, and Mr. Pinkus moved that 
AssociATION News reiterate the stand of the National 
iation on this subject. Following, therefore, is an official 
unication which Mr. Clark, while president of the National 
ation, sent to Mr. Willet, then chairman of the Executive 
mittee. 
In response to your letter regarding the ‘‘Federation of 
surance Agents”’ recently cen ae in Ohio, ee and 


jations can in no way share or participate. 
i: necessities of such an organization to the fire, casualty, 
y and other lines of insurance are doubtless apparent to 
se engaged therein. Life insurance and its interests, 
ever, are so entirely different and the foundation prin- 
ples of the National Association of such character that in 
e judgment of its executive officers our interests and those 
our local associations throughout the United States and 
ada can be far better served by maintaining an abso- 
| lutely independent existence. : 
The great work which we have before us now is that of 
publicity, education, conservation and anti-taxation as ap- 
able to life insurance, in addition to taking the best of 
of this magnificent organization which has been built 
up during the past twenty-three years; consequently, with 


all due respect to our friends in other branches of insurance, 
our membership cannot afford to be drawn into any outside 
fedefation to the possible injury of our legitimate interests, 
opportunities or National influence. 


Defects in Twisting Laws. 


President Willet read a letter received from Jacob A. Jackson, 
of the Mutual Life in New York. The latter gentleman called 
attention to a bill which was about to be introduced in the 
General Assembly in Ohio, intended to eliminate twisting. Mr. 
Jackson dwelt upon the defect of laws of this character, in the 
omission of the words ‘incomplete comparisons,” and the words 
“or any other person.’’ Mr. Jackson told how difficult it was to 
secure effective action against the depredations of Kight, of 
Indiana; Bonham, of the same State; Gustave Meyers, of Chi- 
cago, and several other individuals and corporations. He sug- 
gested that the National Association call the attention of local 
associations to the matter, and secure the necessary additions. 
to make the anti-twisting laws effective. This matter was re- 
ferred to the Law and Legislation Committee, with power to 
act. Henry J. Powell suggested that members desiring informa- 
tion with regard to anti-rebate laws write to Robert Lynn Cox, 
consul and general manager of the Life Insurance Presidents’ 
Association, and that Lirr AssocIATION NEws call attention 
to the Pennsylvania law on such cases. 

On motion the meeting adjourned. 

The banquet given the Executive Committeemen by the officers 
of the Metropolitan Life, in the tower of the home office, was a 
fitting and enjoyable climax to the strenuous activities of the 
day. All of the executive officers of the company were present, 
and the entire affair seemed to be in the nature of a happy family 
gathering. 

President John R. Hegeman briefly welcomed the members 
of the Executive Committee, and in the course of his remarks. 
spoke feelingly of the round-robin which had been sent to him 
from the members at the banquet tendered to the Committee- 
men last April. Mr. Hegeman had the souvenir with him, and 
mentioned how it had reached him at Marienbad. He declared 
that there was not enough money in the United States to pur- 
chase the message and signatures which the Executive Committee 
had sent to him while he was in Europe. 

Mr. Hegeman also paid high tribute to the National Associa- 
tion in the work which had been accomplished for the betterment 
of field conditions. 

National Vice-President Edward A. Woods spoke of the genu- 
ine hospitality which was manifested by the officers of the Metro- 
politan, and referred to the spirit of co-operation which existed 
among the officers of the company. ‘‘Someone has said,’’ said 
Mr. Woods, “that any great institution is the lengthened shadow 
of one great man. And that one great man in the Metropolitan 
is John R. Hegeman.’”’ Mr. Hegeman responded, and modestly 
declined this honor, but rejoiced in the fact that there had never 
been a single instance of a serious difference of opinion between 
the officers of the company which had lasted over twenty-four 
hours. 

Vice-President Haley Fiske was called upon for a speech, and 
the request soon became unanimous, and although augmented 
by continued applause Mr. Fiske declined to talk. 

Mrs. Florence E. Shaal was adroitly coaxed to her feet by a 
series of clever and diplomatic suggestions by Mr. Hegeman. 
Mrs. Shaal facetiously referred to the fact that Mr. Hegeman 
had not kept his promise, which was to the effect that he would 
not call upon anyone to speak, and she rejoiced in the fact that 
she had a better disposition than Vice-President Haley Fiske, who 
would not respond to a unanimous request for a few words. 

Mrs. Shaal intimated that she looked upon the head table with 
a certain degree of envy, but declared that she was ambitious 
and some day hoped to be able to sit with the presidents and ex- 
presidents of the National Association. Actuary James Craig 
proposed several toasts, and William G. Carroll, the veteran 
Executive Committeeman from .the Philadelphia Association, 
gave utterance to what was interpreted to be his swan song to 
the Executive Committee. 

National President Hugh M. Willet, with characteristic gentle 
dignity, proposed the final toast. 
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Snascerptiow Prick $1.4) 4 Yrar tw Apnvance 


The Folly of State Insurance. 
Since Daniel Guggenheim, president of the 
can Smelting and Refining Company, has ee 
State Insurance as one of the necessary reforms | 
our present era of commercial unrest, one is com- 
pelled to realize that even a big man may occasion- 
ally be a victim of immature judgment. ¢ 





Surely, Mr. Guggenheim would find, after inves 


tigation, that it would be an unfortunate occurrence 
for the company which he represents, were it to be- 
managed with the reckless disregard of sound busi- 
ness procedure which generally characterizes all ven- 
tures supervised by political spoilsmen. One gigan- 
tic failure will serve to show just what may always 
be expected in State Insurance. We refer to the 
report of Comptroller Travis, of the State of New 
York, and to a summary of findings, prepared by the 
Deputy Comptroller Reusswig, in an investigation 
of the New York State Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission. 


, 7 
These documents show that the half million dol- 
lars appropriated last October is exhausted. This in- 
formation follows a recent request of the Commis- 
sion for an appropriation of $1,500,000. The Com- 
mission, on January 16, had over 300 names on i 
payroll, and the annual expenditure for salaries wa 
indicated at $507,530.64. Among the particular items 
which substantiated the charges of extravagant ad- 
ministration on the part of the Commission were t ne 
following: Miles M. Dawson, of New York, was pate 
$10,000 for services rendered during three mont s. 
Headquarters were established in New York City. 
in the Madison Square district, where the rents af 
higher than. in any other part of the city. Thi 
nual rental was $35,000, and four other offices ° were 
maintained, making a total expenditure of $50,000 « 
year. 










an- 


7 


The Commission purchased one solid mahog 


each. Nine dollars was paid for an inkstand fe 
Commissioner Darlington’s desk, while $5 was pale 


Chied but two hundred eee -holders ; one hun 
being State University students, all insured at 
time, for the benefit of a class memorial. Its f 

for three years is is practically insignificant when | 


ance companies and Betis orders durian tel Ss 
period. 
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“COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD” 


WANTED—A profit sharing Resident General Agent in one of my offices. Must have 
_| had experience along both managerial and salesmanship lines. References and record of wor 
done must accompany application. 


For Further Information Write 


H. H. WARD, Manager PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFEINSURANCE COMPANY 
‘| 303 Title & Trust Building, Portland, Oregon 405 Hoge Building, Seattle, Washington 








But, with all this, there is still more to follow. Bills Mr. Chas. Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
were recently introduced in the Legislature of Kan- Mr. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. 


: ee Mrs. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. 
nd the Legislature of Nebraska, providing for gn, 
mee oc Leg is Pal, 9 Niles 9 Wraihis Furey, PleaburghaPe: 


schemes practically identical with the Wisconsin wes Wm. M. Furey) Pittsburgh, Pa. 

farce. There are also State Funds in Ohio, Wash- Mr. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
ington, West Virginia and Illinois, while there are Mrs. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
now two bills before the Indiana Legislature which, Miss Helen Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

if enacted, will result in a monopolistic State Insur- ae 3 4 pile ibe s ore 

ance Fund, similar to the Ohio State Fund. As in- Mr. H R. ae Re chester ys ’ 
dicative of the businesslike management of the Ohio wey rR. LewiaRochostecl Nx 

State Fund, it should be said that its administration my, Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
costs the taxpayers of the State approximately $200,- Mrs. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
-00O a year. Mr. M. W. Mack, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


' And the end is not yet. No! “Getting away with Mr. A. J. Meiklejohn, Ottaway LO 
\it” is the name of a neat little trick in parlor magic, ava Reais cr Nate we 
and the average politician is always an eager and e€x- jigs Lucy M. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 
pert sleight-of-hand artist. Mr. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

Mr. Geo. H. Olmsted, Cleveland, Ohio. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION CLUB Mrz. Geo. Hi Olmeted, Cleveland» Ohio. 














Following is a list of members of local associa- Mr. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
tions, and relatives of such members, who will as- Mrs. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
|| semble at Chicago on the morning of August 5, Miss Elise Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
where the Convention Special will be taken for San Mr. Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
Francisco. Underwriters throughout the country who Miss Mary Gunn Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
expect to join this party are requested to send in _Mr. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 
their names and the names of relatives or friends who Mrs. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 
will accompany them. The list will appear each Mr. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 
month, and will be augmented as additional names Mrs. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 
are sent in. Mr. Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
} Mrs. Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
4 SeaaiD, Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. (naan en a 


Mr. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 
Miss Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. J. Putnam Stevens, Meine! Hie - 

“ Mr. Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling, Via. 
Sete y St Louis, Mo. Mr. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Richard E. Cochran, New York City. Mrs. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
3 Miss Marjorie Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
metre Conlin, Boston, Mass. Mr. Edward Wallis Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. Mr. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. Mrs. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 


'Mrs. Richard E. Cochran, New York City. 


Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 
| Isabel Conlin, Boston, Mass. 
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The Work of a Novice. 


“Man proud man, dressed in a little brief authority, plays 
such fantastic tricks before high heaven as make the angels 
weep.’’—SHAKESPEARE. 

The truth of this observation becomes apparent when one 
considers the vaporings of certain self-styled ‘‘authorities’’ who 
contribute to monthly magazines. 

Moody's Magazine has, within the last few months, published a 
number of articles attacking various phases of life insurance. 
The latest article was written by William C. Streich. Mr. 
Streich has endeavored to show up some of the disadvantages of 
endowment insurance and has advanced several strictures with 
regard to the expense ratios and surplus accumulations of the 
companies. 

Life insurance, particularly those phases of life insurance 
which were the subject of Mr. Streich’s article, is highly tech- 
nical, and an amateur soon becomes swamped in the meshes of his 
own argument, to say nothing of the wrong impression he conveys 
to the general public. 

Henry C. Lippincott, manager of agencies of the Penn Mutual, 
has replied to the article in question and doubtless has convinced 
Mr. Streich that in writing other articles for magazines a thor- 
ough knowledge of his subject might not be amiss. Mr. Lippin- 
cott says in part: 

The recent absence of any market for securities, following 
the suspension of stock exchanges throughout the world, 
caused them to be valued for all departmental purposes as of 
July 1, 1914. Had such valuation been made on the basis 
of private sales as of December 31, 1914, there would have 
been convincing evidence of the narrowness of the margin of 
safety. It is quite conceivable that those who now rail 
about ‘‘large surpluses’’ may admit that some surplus is 
necessary, though arrogating to themselves the power and 
ability to determine the amount in each case. The policy- 
holders in their various companies have reserved this power 
to themselves and, through their several directorates and 
within the limitation of the laws, have fixed those sums 
deemed to be protective without being influenced by those 
having no more than a superficial knowledge of life insurance 
upon which to base their presumption to teach. The recent 
mutualization of the two largest companies is proof that 
policyholders are asserting their right to control the funds 
contributed by them; and in this way may be found a proper 
corrective, if any be needed. 

Some words are wasted by Mr. Streich respecting what he 
calls the ‘'flagitious practice” of loading the premium re- 
quired for mortality and reserve by some 16 to 28 per cent. 
for expenses; but the facts do not justify the adjective em- 
ployed. Is it to be expected that there should be no expense 
in conducting the business? If not, what shall be the limit 
or be incurred? And who better may determine this than 
the policyholders themselves who bear the cost? So far as 
the mutual companies are concerned, this is exactly what 
takes place; for there is an unmistakable and constant trend 
away from those very few companies which are badly man- 
aged in this regard toward those which exhibit proper 
economy. The percentage of loading contained in the initial 
premium collected is a matter of but little moment. Sup- 
pose, for illustration, that the net premium for mortality 





and reserve at a given age is $9, and that in one company it is 
loaded 20 per cent. and in another 25 per cent. In the one 
case the gross premium will be $10.80, in the other $11.25. 
Experience has shown that the larger premium may entail 
less actual cost from the fact that the return to the insured 
of unused funds (surplus) may be much greater in the one 
case than in the other. The. smaller premium may be re- 
duced by a surplus of 5 per cent. to $10.26; and the larger by 
a surplus of 20 per cent. to $9. This great disparity is rare 
in the better class of companies, but it has existed outside 
of them. 

The attention of the New York Legislature nine years ago 
was directed to the matter of the expense which might be in- 
curred for development of business. Laws were enacted 
defining and limiting such expense, as well as its aggregate © 
in all directions. Other States have similar laws, and the 
standards thus legislatively established have been scru- 
pulously observed, with the result that every policyholder 
in any company permitted to do business in New York may 
be assured of a full recognition of his equity. Results do 
vary, but not to the degree. which indicates any diversion _ 
of trust funds or justly ascribed to difference in the capability 
of management, as shown by the rate of mortality, the in- 
terest earned, freedom from loss in investments, and the 
ratio of expense to income. Looking over the sworn returns 
of the better class of companies, which necessarily includes all 
transacting business in New York, the expenses apparently 
range between 13 and 20 per cent. Is this too much? Who 
may say so who stops to consider all that is beneficially done 
by the companies and contrasts this expense with that in- 
curred in manufacturing, industrial and commercial pursuits 
generally? A patent illustration is one of the largest depart- 
ment stores, where high efficiency prevails, in which the ad- — 
ministrative cost often exceeds 23 per cent.—and this im a 
business where the customer seeks the goods and not where 
he has to be persuaded and argued with and finally is in- 
duced to do reluctantly what affection and duty and interest 
should have inspired him to do voluntarily. There is un- 
fortunately no statement made by Mr. Streich that may not 
be challenged. He claims that a ‘portion only” of the 
surplus derived from loading is returned to policyholders. — 
The fact is otherwise. What he probably intended to say — 
was that the entire loading should be returned, forgetting — 
that a large portion of such loading is every year necessarily | 
expended for development. Such forgetfulness would be — 
consistent with what in other features has been shown to be 
ignorance or worse. 4 











Serious Defects in Anti-Twisting Laws. . 


Some time ago we called attention to the fact that there & 
isted anti-twisting laws in many states, which were so fram 
that professional twisters, such as the J. F. Kight Audit and 
Abstract Company, could operate with little fear of consequence: 
The loophole of escape was that these laws simply prohibite 
company officers and_agents thereof from making misrepresenté 
tions, and as Kight claimed that he was not a representative 0 
any company he could not be indicted. The New York law 0 
this subject has this phrase in addition to the above, “nor é 
other person.”” This is also true of the Pennsylvania law. 








24 

| The necessity of embracing in all anti-twisting measures the 
words ‘‘or any other person,” and the words ‘“‘incomplete com- 
| parisons,” was brought to the attention of the Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association at its recent mid-year meeting. 
| President Willet presented a letter from Jacob A. Jackson, of 
the literary bureau.of the Mutual Life. The letter so thoroughly 
explains the defects in the laws as generally adopted that it 
follows: 

_ Mr. Hugh M. Willet, 

___- President, National Association of Life Underwriters, 

_ Fourth National Bank Building, 

> Atlanta, Ga. 















DEAR SIR:— 
' I note in the last issue of Lire Association News refer- 
“ence to new measures against twisting. Mention is made 
‘of the bill which has been introduced, or is to be introduced, 
in the General Assembly of Ohio intended to eliminate this 
evil. The proposed bill will not be effective in suppressing 
the most pernicious sort of twisting now prevalent. 

IT enclose herewith a clipping from the Western Underwriter 
of recent date. The proposed Ohio statute, and I believe 
the statutes of every State relating to this subject, with the 
exception of New York and Pennsylvania, provide against 
twisting by companies, or officials, or agents only. These 
_ laws are entirely futile as to the work done by Kight, of 
Indiana; Bonham, of the same State; Gustave Meyers, of 
_ Chicago, and several other individuals and corporations. 
- You know the trouble that these fellows have made during 
_ the past and are still making. I have had knowledge of 
- their depredations through our own agents. When one of 
_ these raiders begins operations in a new field it is usually 
| some days before the life men make the discovery. They 
| then write into the home office to know what measures can 
be taken against such methods. They also get a meeting of 
_ the local Underwriters’ Association and usually get the co- 
|, Operation of the insurance department. Notices are then 
| sent out by these several general agents and managers to their 
policyholders, warning them against these twisters. The in- 
surance commissioner also issues due warning to the public. 
By this time Kight, or his understudy, has accomplished his 
| work, collected his fees and departed. If perchance he has 

_ not left. the notices sent out and warnings issued have little 
‘more effect than to give him some free advertising. Many 
policyholders have a notion that they are paying too much 
for insurance, and when they learn that there is a gentleman 
in town who can show them how to save a lot they promptly 
look him up. 2 

The defect in the law as generally adopted is the omission 
of the words “‘incomplete comparison,”’ and the words “or 
any other person.” Kight and his crew do not admit that 
| they are agents for any company, and they are certainly not 
officials, so that the law does not prevent their doing the 
things that are prohibited to agents, companies and offi- 
cials. Again, they can do their work, as can any other 
twister, without making any misrepresentations, by simply 
omitting to state facts and figures that, if known to the in- 
sured, would prevent the accomplishment of their purpose. 
Hence the necessity of using the words, “incomplete com- 
parisons.” 

The two phrases referred to were inserted in the New York 
Jaw by Commissioner Hotchkiss, and from the day that law 
was enacted these gentry have steered clear of New York 
State. Kight blundered into Pennsylvania, not knowing 
_that they had inserted the same provisions in the law there, 
and was arrested and indicted. He has escaped punish- 
‘ment, however, for the present because the statute under 
“which he was indicted has been held invalid because of 
efective title. This has since been remedied by amend- 
| A year ago I wrote to your predecessor regarding this © 
“matter, suggesting that the local life underwriters in the 
"various States, co-operating with their several insurance de- 
‘partments, could undoubtedly secure the necessary legisla- 
‘tion for the amendment of existing laws and the re-enact- 
ment of the New York law. My suggestion seemed to be 
received with cordiality and I was assured that the proper 
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measures would be taken. I do not think, however, that any 
effort was made in any place to secure this needed reform in 
the laws. On the contrary, new laws have been enacted 
which were merely copies of the old New York statute. 

I may add that I know that in different sections of the 
country private individuals have discovered that there is 
money in this business and are working the same old game. 
always recommending the surrender of the policy now held 
by the insured and taking in its stead a non-participating 
ordinary life. When a policy has been in force for some 
years, so that there is a considerable reserve, it is suggested 
to the insured that he take the new policy for the differenc, 
between the cash which he can receive on the old and the face 
amount of the insurance he now has. Having a smaller 
amount of new insurance to take, and taking it on the 
non-participating ordinary life plan, they can easily show a 
big saving in his annual payments in spite of his increased 
age. 

I submit this matter to you in the hope that as president 
of the National Association you may call the attention of 
the local associations to the matter and secure the necessary 
legislation by present legislatures. 

Yours very truly, 
(signed) J. A. JACKSON. 
The New York law as referred to is as follows: 

No life insurance corporation doing business in this 
State and no officer, director or agent therefor or any other 
person, co-partnership or corporation shall issue or circulate, 
or Cause or permit to be issued or circulated, any illustration, 
circular or statement of any sort misrepresenting the terms 
of any policy issued by any such corporation or the benefits 
or advantages promised thereby, or any misleading estimate 
of the dividends or share of surplus to be received thereon, 
or shall use any name or title of any policy or class of policies 
misrepresenting the true nature thereof. Nor shall any such 
corporation or agent thereof or any other person, co-partner- 
ship or corporation make any misleading representation 
or incomplete comparison of policies to any person insured in 
any such corporation for the purpose of inducing or tending 
to induce such person to lapse, forfeit, or surrender his said 
insurance. The superintendent of insurance may in his 
discretion revoke the certificate of authority issued to any 
corporation or agent on his being satisfied that such cor- 
poration or agent has violated any of the provisions of this 
section, Any violation of this section shall constitute a mis- 
demeanor, and it shall be the duty of the superintendent 

of insurance to revoke the certificate of authority of the cor- 
poration or agent on a conviction for so offending. 





A Point in Dispute. 

“Looking completely fagged out,’’ says the Eastern Under- 
writer, ‘‘members of the Executive Committee of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters gathered at the Hotel Astor 
on Monday and Tuesday of this week for the mid-year meeting 
of the committee. Long trips on parlor cars, an endless chain 
of banquets, constant letter writing on association business, all 
coupled with the work of running their own general agencies—a 
man-sized job in itself—were responsible for the general physical 
exhaustion which the members of the committee showed.”’ 

“His tall, thin figure, slightly drooped * * *” 

“So it was no wonder they were a tired-looking lot of 
ena take 

Ye gods! This is a fine bit of descriptive writing, and in a 
style that reminds one of a six days’ bicycle race or a football 
scrimmage. Yes! One instantly conjures up in his mind’s eye 
the sickening sight of a horde of begrimed and bedraggled muz- 
hiks being chased through the swamps of Russian Poland by a 
detachment of Von Hindenburg’s crack cavalry. 

We think that a wrong impression has been conveyed. Cer- 
tainly it would be hard to find a group of men who could display 
such good taste in apparel. While the Executive Committee of 
the National Association is not selected by reason of individual 
discernment of sartorial niceties, we have heard it said that this 
meeting once became confused with the annual convention of 
Merchant Tailors, the organization which establishes masculine 
styles. ; 
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We failed to discover the slightest symptoms of physical or 
mental exhaustion, and other than this we believe that the 
Executive Committee is a particularly fine appearing group of 
men. Take J. Putnam Stevens, for example. It is a matter of 
common history that when J. Put. was a chubby little youngster 
his physical attractions were so many that his mother would not 
permit him to sit on the front porch for fear he might be stolen. 
We might also relate other touching incidents to prove our point, 
but it is hardly necessary. 

Then, again, the worthy representative of the Eastern Under- 
writer did not see the members of the committee all dolled up in 
their glad rags for the Metropolitan banquet. What if there was 
a slight odor of mothballs? That proved nothing. 

The remaining portions of the Eastern Underwriter’s story are 
correct and in good taste, particularly the following paragraph: 

It would be difficult to find any group of men giving such 
strenuous service without emolument for the general good 
of their own profession. 

With the above paragraph we heartily agree. But we do wish 
st understood that the members of the Executive Committee of 
the National Association are capable of doing a full day’s work, 
and several days’ work, in fact, without even turning a hair. 





A Little Story on the Hereafter. 


Billy Sunday, the spellbinding evangelist, who isnow electrifying 
the people of the Quaker city, has refused to allow the Paterson 
(N. J.) Evangelical Association to take out an insurance policy on 
his life, so that they might be protected as to the money they had 
advanced in connection with his forthcoming visit to that city. 
Mr. Sunday’s observations in connection with this matter are as 
follows: “If they want souls saved and invite me to bring the 
message they must have confidence that God has chosen me as 
his instrument, and that there is no need for any insurance.” 

By the same mail which brought to us this information came a 
news letter from the Insurance Society of New York. In this 
bulletin we observe that L. N. Denniston, of Hartford, Conn., 
called this society up a few days ago over the telephone and stated 
that he was preparing a treatise on “INSURANCE IN THE 
HEREAFTER.” Mr. Denniston desired to know if the in- 
surance society had any pamphlets dealing on the subject. 
While we are told that Mr. Denniston did not specify the exact 
location of the hereafter he was interested in, we are not ina 
position to know whether or not Billy Sunday’s viewpoint would 
interest him. 

It so happens that Carl Le Buhn, an agent of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual at Davenport, Iowa, has secured a solicitor at 
Durant, in the same State, by the name of George E, Hell. The 
company’s agency paper, The Radiator, announces that it ‘ Wel- 
comes Hell,” and furthermore conveys the information that it has 
not the slightest objection to the painting on fence boards and 
bill boards and barns in the Durant territory the slogan, “Go to 
Hell for your Insurance.” 

While we wish to make no inferences or implications, or be 
guilty in the slightest degree of innuendoes, it has been sug- 
gested that Mr. Denniston might make inquiry of the gentleman 
whose name we have just mentioned. There is absolutely no 
connection between the three instances mentioned, but it is 
strange how evil-minded some people are. 





ilay Form Ohio Association. 


Life underwriters representing six Ohio associations met at 
Hotel Hartman, Columbus, on Feb. 24 to concentrate their forces 
in the interest of pending matters in the State Legislature. It 
is not improbable that the forming of a State association will grow 
out of the meeting and the various representatives expressed the 
desire to concentrate their forces. President Hatfield, of the 
Cleveland association, presided at the meeting, while M. K. Don- 
ham, president of the Columbus association, acted as temporary 
secretary. The members went before the Senate committee on 
insurance and argued in favor of the Ohio agents’ license bill and 
the anti-twisting measure. There were 22 association members 
present at the banquet, which was served at noon. The matter 
of calling another meeting to form the State association was left to 
the judgment of the temporary president, who will sound out the 
members of other associations. 


| 
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Committee Decides Upon Route of Famous “Overland 
Limited,” with Side Trips to Salt Lake City and 
Other Interesting Points. ; 

“Life Insurance Special’? to Be Last Work in Up-to-Daiee 





Equipment — Will Leave Chicago on Thursday, : 
August 5, Under Expert Tourist Management— 
Arrangements Complete and Hotel Reser- j 
vations Should Be Made at Once. 
; 


Life insurance men throughout the country are beginning to 
realize that the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the National! 
Association is not far distant. As is generally known, the meeting 
will be held on August 10, 11 and 12, at San Francisco. August 
9 will be devoted to meetings of the Executive Council and the 
Executive Committee. The Transportation and Convention 
Arrangements Committee, appointed to attend to the preliminary 
details in connection with special train accommodations, has de- 
cided that the official route shall be the quickest and shortest to 
the Pacific Coast, so that the largest number may all go out in one 
party. The return movement will be, to quite a considerable 
extent, a matter of tndividual preference. i 

The route of the famous ‘Overland Limited” train has been 
decided upon, which is via the Chicago and Northwestern Rail- 
way, Union Pacific Railway and Southern Pacific Company by 
way of Omaha, Cheyenne and Ogden, making a side trip to Salt — 
Lake City, spending a day there, and also a delightful one-day — 
visit to Lake Tahoe. 

At Salt Lake City there will be ample opportunity for siete 4 
seeing about the city, visiting the Mormon grounds, the Taber-— 
nacle, making a trip to famous Saltair Beach and other points of — 
interest. Lake Tahoe is one of the most beautiful mouse 
lakes in the world. It is situated in the Sierra Nevada Moun- 
tains, about 6,240 feet above sea level. The day there will be 
spent in a trip around the lake by steamer, and a stop at Tahoe 
Tavern. 33 

Arrangements have been made so that one of the experienaas i 
representatives of the Department of Tours of the Chicago and 
Northwestern lines and the Union Pacific will accompany the’ 
party for the entire trip from Chicago to San Francisco. : 

The special train will consist of the very latest type of first-— 
class Pullman equipment. There will be a combination buffe 
club car, private compartment and drawing-room cars, open 
section Pullman sleepers, dining car and observation car; in fact, 
it will be a duplicate of the famous ‘Overland Limited.” x 

The cost of the tour will be $93.50 from Chicago. This cost 
includes all expenses of the trip from Chicago up to the time of 
arriving at San Francisco, such as railroad transportation, meals, 
sleeping-car berth, in first-class Pullman sleeper, side-trip ticke 
to Salt Lake City, expenses of the trip to Lake Tahoe and return 
including steamer around the lake, and railroad ticket only, re 
turning via any direct route. > 

The railroad fare in above rate is based on a $62.50 round tri 
fare from Chicago back to Chicago, via direct routes. If it 
desired to return from San Francisco by way of Los Angeles an 
San Diego ticket may be so routed without extra cost, or returt 
ing direct via same route, or via Denver and Colorado Springs 
If it is desired to return by way of Northern routes, through 
Portland, Seattle and over the Canadian Pacific, there is ane A 
cost of $17.50. 

Railroad tickets only may be purchased from any other point 
outside of Chicago based on the $62.50 fare from Chicago ( 
$80 returning via Northern lines through Portland). Your local 
railroad representative can inform you of the through rail far 
from any point, but you should be sure to have tickets read Vi 
C. & N. W.—U. P.—S. P. to San Francisco for the going trig 
returning as you desire. The balance of $31 for other expenses ¢ 
the trip outside of railroad ticket should be paid to S. A. Huteh 
son, Manager Department of Tours, C. U. P. & N. W. Line, 
So. Clark St., Chicago, Illinois, not later than July 20th. This 
will save confusion and trouble in Chicago on day of leaving. 
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The Department of Tours, Chicago, Union Pacific and North- 
estern Lines, will be glad to arrange special trips for the return, 
and will furnish necessary equipment, provided a sufficient num- 
ver of delegates indicate their wishes long enough in advance for 
arrangements to be made. 


-Aspecial committee has been appointed to look after the matter 
hotel accommodations for those members desiring same at 
san Francisco. For hotel accommodations in San Francisco 
rou should address W. L. Hathaway, chairman Local Committee 
of Arrangements, The Mutual Life Building, San Francisco, Cal. 
Reservation of several hundred rooms has already been made 
‘at leading hotels. 

~ The cost of the trip as quoted is based on assigning one double 
ower berth to each individual. There will be a reduction of 
$2.60 for those occupying upper berth. 


_ Private compartments and drawing rooms are available, for 
‘vhich there will be a slight extra charge, dependent upon the num- 
der intending to occupy same. 


_ It is desirable that reservations be made as far in advance as 
yossible, and accommodations will be assigned in the order in 
‘vhich reservations are received. 

_ Applications for space should be addressed to S, A. Hutchison, 
Vlanager, Department of Tours, Chicago, Union Pacific & North- 
vestern Line, 148 So. Clark St., Chicago, III. 

_ A detailed itinerary of the trip is given below. Send in your 
‘ame if you expect to make the trip and desire copy of all further 
nformation sent to you when issued. 








































Bpeie ite Thursday, Aug. 5th 11:00 A.M. (C.T.) C.& N. W. Ry. 
a e Friday, Aug. 6th 12:29 A, M.(C.T.) C.& N. W. Ry. 
muomana....... Friday, Aug. 6th 11:50 A. M. (C. T.) U. P. System 
...Friday, Aug.6th 3:30P.M.(M.T.) U.P. System 
.Friday, Aug. 6th 3:50P.M.(M.T.) U. P. System 
.....saturday, Aug. 7th 7:15A.M.(M.T.) U. P. System 
‘?, Ana Saturday, Aug.7th 7:40A.M.(M.T.) O.S. Line 
ir. Salt Lake City.Saturday, Aug.7th 8:35A.M.(M.T.) O.S. Line 
lv. Salt Lake City.Saturday, Aug. 7th 4:40P.M.(M.T.) O.S. Line 
re Ogden........ Saturday, Aug. 7th 5:55 P.M.(M.T.) O.S. Line 
HvemOgden... 5... . Saturday, Aug. 7th 5:00P.M.(P.T.) So. Pac. Co 
on Sunday, Aug. 8th 9:00A.M.(P.T.) So. Pae. Co. 
..sunday, Aug.8th 9:15A.M.(P.T.) L.T. Ry.,& T.Co 
ar. J ...sunday, Aug. 8th 10:15A.M.(P.T.) L.T.Ry.,& T. Co. 
jw. Lake Tahoe...Sunday, Aug. 8th 8:15 P.M.(P.T.) L.T.Ry.,&T.Co 
\Gmepruckee....... Sunday, Aug.8th 9:15 P.M.(P.T.) L.T. Ry.,& T. Co. 
v. Truckee...... Sunday, Aug. 8th 10:25P.M.(P.T.) So. Pac. Co. 
x. San Francisco.Monday, Aug. 9th 7:30A.M.(P.T.) So. Pac. Co. 





i What the Local Associations Are Doing. 


Lire Association News has no paid correspondents. We depend 
ae cly upon the secretaries of local associations to send us stories } 
f all meetings of their respective associations. If an account of the 
last meeting of your association does not appear im this department, 
ask the secretary of your organization why he did not send us the 

particulars. 

_ Immediately after cach meeting, on the same day if possible, sec- |} 
retaries of local bodies should send us a full account of the business 
transacted, including copies of all speeches, or extracts from the 
most important of them. 





= Atlanta. 

Alter an extensive tour of the North, President Hugh M. Wil- 
+t, of the National Association, returned home to be present at 
regular monthly meeting of the Georgia association, which was 
eld on March 2, at the Hotel Ansley in Atlanta. 

The principal business of the association was the changing of 

he official name of the organization. In the future the local body 
“ill be known as the Atlanta Association of Life Insurers. 
President Willet spoke very enthusiastically about the rapidly 
iereasing interest in the association movement and referred to 
he splendid sentiment manifested at all the meetings which he 
ttended while on his tour. 
Chief interest, however, centered in the address of Joseph A. 
eCord, director of the Federal Reserve Bank of Atlanta. Mr. 
‘IcCord reviewed the advantage of life insurance in matters of 
redit. He said that all banks now look upon life insurance 
oc as collateral in the same way that fire insurance policies 
re viewed. 

‘Life insurance made payable to other members of a firm or 
poration, or to the insured’s estate,” he said, ‘‘may be used as 
lateral upon which to obtain loans, and this form of secur- 
, becoming much in demand.”’ 

The association has invited J. E. Pedder, superintendent of the 
street Company in Atlanta, to be the principal guest and 
peaker at the next monthly meeting. 


) 
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Baltimore. 


Matters of vital interest to life underwriters were discussed 
at the annual banquet of the Baltimore association, which was 
held at the Emerson Hotel on Feb. 20. 

Among the principal guests and speakers were Hugh M. 
Willet, president of the National Association; Dr. S.S. Heubner, 
of the Wharton School of Finance at the University of Pennsyl- 
vania; Ned D. Sills, former president of the National Associa- 
tion, and Dr. M. H. Robinson, of the University of Illinois. 

President Willet devoted his discourse to plans of the National 
Association and the coming national convention at San Fran- 
cisco. Dr. Heubner addressed the underwriters on ‘‘ How a Life 
Insurance Salesman Should View His Profession.”’ Dr. Robin- 
son, who holds the chair of insurance at the University of Illi- 
nois, reviewed life insurance from an educational point of view. 
Frederick A, Savage, the retiring president acted as toastmaster. 

The following officers were chosen for the ensuing year at the 
annual business meeting: President, Fred Shaw, of the Metro- 
politan; vice-president, Robert H. Shaw; treasurer, M. S. 
Brenan; secretary, Charles E. Kregloe; board of directors, 
Ernest J. Clark, J. K. Voshell, A. G. Goodrich, Frank W. 
Wheaton and J. L. Downes. 


Battle Creek. 


The Battle Creek association held its annual meeting and ban- 
quet at the Association of Commerce Building on Feb. 8. The 
gathering turned out to be a regular ‘‘booster meeting,’ as the 
members pledged themselves to campaign for increasing the 
membership of the organization. 

President F. W. Calvert officiated as toastmaster, introducing 
H. Wibirt Spence, treasurer of the National Association; 
Charles D. McGibeny, district agent of the Mutual at Kalama- 
zoo, and Dr. Clarence S. Gorsline, local examining physician, as 
the principal speakers. Mr. Spence “ whooped things up”’ for the 
National Association in a very interesting manner, 


Blue Grass. 

The Bluegrass association was organized at Lexington, Ky., 
on Feb. 26. The meeting was called by J. A. Miles, of the 
Phoenix Mutual, who presided as temporary chairman. Fol- 
lowing a decision to effect permanent organization, the following 
officers were elected: Harry Staples, of the Union Central, pres- 
ident; R. K. Massie, Jr., of the Mutual Benefit, secretary, and 
James H. Adams, treasurer. 3 


Boston. 


Many prominent life underwriters were present at the thirty- 
second annual banquet of the Boston association, which was 
held at Young’s Hotel on Feb. 24. Among the principal speak- 
ers were Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association; 
Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Education and Conservation 
Committee of the National Association; the Hon. Samuel A. 
McCall, of Massachusetts; Frank A. Hardison, State Insurance 
Commissioner; Alex Browne, of the New York Life, and Oliver 
Wolcott Gaines, of the Provident Life and Trust. 

Previous to the banquet representatives of eight New England 
associations met with the Executive Committee at the City Club 
to discusss plans for New England Conference, which will be 
held in Boston on Monday, April 26. 

After a brief address by Vernon B. Sweet, president of the 
local association, during which he extended a hearty welcome 
to the guests, he introduced Mr. Willet who spoke on “Life 
Insurance and the National Association of Life Underwriters.’’ 

This fine tribute to the business of life insurance was 
recently paid by the insurance commissioner of New York, 
and every statement he made was fully deserved. 

That great statesman, Grover Cleveland, uttered this 
prophecy: 

‘American life insurance will live to bless our people as 
long as American civilization lasts, and will widen and grow 
as long as civilized man takes forethought of the event of 
death,” 

Those who have made any study of life insurance are 
aware of the progress and developments in the business. 
Beginning with the simple desire to protect one’s family, it 
is now employed to buttress business and protect credit. 
The friendly societies have evolved into large corporations 
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with billions of assets. The short, simple agreements have 
become comprehensive and scientific contracts. Careless 
methods have given place to most painstaking management 
under the closest supervision. 


“Talk less war and more prosperity,’’ was Mr. Horner’s charge 
to the Boston underwriters, ‘‘and it will have its great effect in 
restoring confidence.’’ In referring to the Education and Con- 
servation Movement he stated that $16,000 has thus far been 
pledged to carry on the work. In speaking upon the education 
movement of the National Association he said in part: 


The gospel of right life insurance needs discrimination 
in this country. There is gross neglect upon the part of the 
insurance organizations in not taking some action which will 
give more readable educational matter to the public. The 
newspapers and periodicals of this country do not give 
enough attention to life insurance and what matter is pub- 
lished as a rule is not founded upon a true knowledge of the 
subject. I claim that the officers of the companies and the 
agents are to blame. All are to blame for the fact that life 
insurance, the most important human agency, receives, 
absolutely the least attention from the public press and 
other publications and has the fewest educational addresses 
before bodies as compared with all other activities. The 
public wants and needs light on life insurance. 


Buffalo. 


Members of the Buffalo association met recently and elected 
‘the following officers for the ensuing year: Percy G. Lapey, 
John Hancock, president; D. W. Cherrier, Germania, first vice- 
president; Charles F. Adams, Equitable, second vice-president; 
James N. Douglass, State Mutual, secretary and treasurer. 
-Executive Committee: George J. Eckhardt, Travelers; Walter 
J. Shepard, Massachusetts Mutual; Dr. George S. Staniland, 
Metropolitan; Samuel Stewart, Mutual, and Howard W. Smith, 
Aetna Life. 

Extensive preparations are being made for the annual banquet, 
which will be held shortly. The reports of last year’s activities 
showed the association to be in a flourishing condition. 

Ten new members were elected at the last meeting of the 
Executive Committee of the Buffalo association, which was held 
on March 9. Plans for a local publicity and educational cam- 
paign were discussed tentatively. Final action on this matter 
will be taken at the annual banquet, which will be held shortly. 
Among the new members were: Norman Minchen, A. F. Eberle, 
F. H. Balcon, Roswell Park, C. D. Stephan, J. A. Lockie, N. 
Walbridge, A. E. Vincent, J. C. Wilber and E. C. Hass. 


Central Massachusetts. 


‘Certificate of incorporation was issued to the Central Massa- 
-chusetts association on March 5. The incorporators are Eli 
Bouchard, Dana M. Dustin, Otis D. Arnold, William C. Crerie, 
Edward A. Robertson, William James Hogg, Chester E. Creen, 
Leon J. Barrett and Edward F. Jones. They comprise the 
Executive Committee. The officers of the association are: Eli 
Bouchard, president; Dana M. Dustin, vice-president; Otis D. 
_Arnold, secretary-treasurer; William C. Crerie, clerk. 


Central Pennsylvania. 


“The Central Pennsylvania association held its regular monthly 
meeting in Harrisburg, at the Engineers’ Club, on March 1. 
‘During the last year the association has enjoyed a steady growth 
:and is a strong factor in promoting efficiency in Central Pennsyl- 
wania. Arrangements were made for the annual banquet, which 
will be held in April. The following officers were elected: W. V. 
TKenney, president; T. J. Harnish, of Lancaster, vice-president, 
cand A. A. Wert, secretary-treasurer. Mr. Kenney is local man- 
zager ‘ar the Connecticut Mutual. 


Chicago. 


The ttentative slate reported by the Nominating Committee of 
tthe ‘Chicago association was unanimously accepted. Conse- 
«<quentiy George R. McLeran, Chicago manager of the Home Life 
of New York, heads the association for the ensuing year. The 
smeeting was held at Hotel LaSalle on Feb. 18. 
















































The new president in his inaugural speech outlined the policy 
of the current administration. He proposes to centralize 
activities of the association in three committees, Publicity, Ei 
cation and Membership. Mr. McLeran’s optimism and prog) es. 
sive ideas are an assurance that the local association will make 4 
showing during 1915. He also favors rigid qualifications 
membership in the association and the enactment by the State 
or requirement by the insurance department of an examinatio 
before licenses are issued. 


‘ 


The Publicity Committee will be authorized to conduct an ex 
tensive campaign through the newspapers, trade journals 
other channels of information, while the Education Committee 
will endeavor to have insurance taught in every one of the local 
high schools and higher institutions of learning. ‘ 


Among the other officers elected were: W. Edwin Nichols, of 
the New York Life, vice-president; B. C. Howes, of the Union 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer; Alfred McArthur, of the National 
Life, U. S. A., chairman; C. F. Alexon, Northwestern Mutual 
F. A. Lorenz, ‘of the Aetna; H. F. Standish, of the Union Cen 
tral; Frank F. Jones, of the New England Mutual, and T. F. 
Toohey, of the John Hancock, comprise the Executive Committee. 


Cincinnati. ' 


A splendid attendance was recorded at the meeting of the Cin 
cinnati association which was held at the Business Men’s Club « on 
Feb. 26. The association has shown a remarkable growth, both 
in membership and interest in association work, during the las E 
year. Covers were laid for about seventy-five persons. 


Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis, chairman of the Educa 
and Conservation Bureau of the National Association, was the 
principal guest. Other notables present were Henry J. Powell, 
ex-president of the National Association; President Clark 
Vice-president Marshall, of the Union Central. 


Mr. Horner, in his speech, outlined the educational campa ¢ 
of the National Association. He made it plain that only age 
who contribute to the advertising fund will be expected t 
the trade-mark, ‘‘The Greatest Thing on Earth,” on their | 
erature. 


President Clark was cheered when he advocated the herald 
of this slogan throughout the country by various association 
connection with the National campaign. The local associa 
expects to secure pledges for $2,500, one-fourth of which w 
donated to the National campaign. 


M. W. Mack, local member of the Executive Committee 
National Association, gave a report on the New York me 
C. J. Stern reported on the meeting recently held at Columbus 
which two pending insurance bills were discussed, one ag 
twisting and the other providing for the licensing of agent 
Ohio companies. The association went on record as favoi 
both measures. 


Columbus. 


That the life insurance agent has a greater opportunity t 
humanity than any other commercial calling was the keynot 
a speech delivered by Colonel Jack Shuff, postmaster of “inc 
nati, at the last meeting of the Columbus assceineel held a 
Athletic Club, on Feb. 19. Col. Shuff was formerly preside 
the Cincinnati association and isa staunch booster for the miss 
of the life underwriter. iS 

Many women were present as the occasion was heralde¢ 
Annual Ladies’ Night. The favors for the guests were r 
There were about fifty covers laid and the banquet was t 
oughly enjoyed by all. President Donham presided as” 
master. \ 

Connecticut. a 

Another epoch in Hartford’s activity in the insuranct 
passed into history on Feb. 26, when members of the Conn 
association gathered at the Hartford Club to hold their 
fifth annual meeting‘and banquet. ; 

Among the principal guests and speakers were Hugh M. 
president of the National Association; Prof. Irving Fisher 
Department of Political Economy at Yale University; 
A. Ley, vice-president of the Life Extension Institu 
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Edwin W. Dwight, of the New England Mutual, and A. T. 
Richards, of the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

_ President Willet dwelt on the history and study of life under- 
iting and the enormous progress and developments which 
have been made in the insurance field. He reviewed the work 
and accomplishments of the National Association and its plans 
for education and conservation of the uninsured public. This 
movement is intended to enlighten the 25,000,000 policyholders 
of the United States as well, and to stir them into action aga nst 
the unjust legislation and taxation against their own interests. 
_ Professor Fisher spoke, in part, as follows: ‘‘It was once be- 
lieved that human mortality followed an inexorable law. But 
this old idea of an iron law of mortality has been utterly aban- 
doned. The estimates of Finkelburg show that human life has 
doubled in Europe in the last 350 years. More recent figures 
show that life is today lengthening more rapidly than ever. In 
my report on national vitality, for the Roosevelt conservation 
commission, a summary of European life tables shows that human 
life lengthened during the seventeenth century at the rate of 
only four years a century, but since that time it has been 
lengthening about four times as fast, or seventeen years a cen- 
cury. 

“Tn Germany today it is lengthening at the rate of twenty-seven 
years a century. In the United States statistics would show 
‘hat it is lengthening at arate lessthan fourteen years acentury. 
There is no reason why we cannot live as long as our brethren 
wcross the seas. The acceleration already accomplished in the 
rate of life lengthening in these States would seem great enough to 
satisfy the most ambitious, but there is a tremendous amount of 
jvork which will multiply such benefits as have been obtained a 
‘undredfold. 

_ “The work of the Life Extension Institute, of which Mr. Ley 
jas spoken, offers a direct source of aid in this direction. The 
sonservation of human life entails the scientific teaching of the 
yrinciples of hygiene, and the reduction of those things which 
ire the source of chronic or degenerative diseases. Personal 
‘ind individual hygiene relates to the care of the body and its 
‘rgans. It applies the results of scientific observation in guarding 
igainst sickness and premature death. 

- “Our work then is to stimulate the American intelligence as 
hat same American intelligence has been stimulated in the past 
ew decades to fight against communicable diseases, or what we 
‘enerally call public hygiene. People are very fond of saying 
hat you cannot change customs. That is what was said when 
he safe and sane Fourth idea began to take root. Look at the 
esults of that idea and consider what may be accomplished in 
he prolongation of human life. 

“This education of the public, with the aid which the Life Ex- 
ension Institute offers to insurance as a business, has before it 
he problem greater than anything else in this world, the conser- 
vation of human life.”’ 

Mr. Ley also spoke on the work of the Life Extension Institute 
nd told of the growth of the plan which led to the formation of a 
ompany for the purpose of conducting periodical medical exam- 
aations of life insurance policyholders. The scope of the work 
as been so vastly broadened that today it embodies statistics 
ecessary to insurance companies and the administration of 
ublic health. 

Dr. Dwight reviewed the great advancement of the medical 
| ide of the business and its relationship to the man who selects 
|herisks. Inattendance was A. T. Richards, the first president of 
he Connecticut association. He told of the work during the 
pioneer days and gave an interesting account of the first meeting 
fthe State body. The annual business session was held in the 
brary of the club. The following officers and committeemen 
vere elected: President, Maximillian Stein, Bridgeport; vice- 
residents, George W. Green, Waterbury; Eli D. Weeks, Litch- 
eld; secretary-treasurer, A. J. Edgar, Bridgeport; Executive 
“ommittee, John H. Thompson, Hartford, chairman; C. E. 
jocker, Hartford; Lyman F. Rich, Bridgeport; James B. Moody, 
t., Hartford; Thomas W. Russell, Hartford. 

‘The Committee on Conservation and Education was re-elected, 
wight G. Holbrook, chairman; C. E. Stocker and Thomas W. 
sussell consenting to serve for another term, as did the members 
{ the Taxation Committee, James B: Moody, Jr., and Frederick 
Ie Griswold. 
























Dayton. 


Thirty-five of the leading life insurance men of Dayton, Ohio, 
met at the Algonquin Hotel, on Feb. 19, for the purpose of organ- 
izing the Dayton Association of Life Underwriters, which will 
be affiliated with the National Association. 

Preceding the business meeting the organization was addressed 
by Henry J. Powell, ex-president of the National Association, 
Other addresses were delivered by Dr. D. F. Garland and D. F. 
Rike. The latter two spoke in the interests of the Vonderheide 
flood conservancy bill which is now in the hands of Governor 
Willis. Their appeal was made in behalf of an organization 
representing more than 75,000 policyholders in the Dayton 
district. 

The organization was conducted by Mr. Powell and the con- 
stitution recommended by the National Association adopted. 
In speaking to the underwriters Mr. Powell urged the necessity 
of giving up competitive methods in soliciting insurance and 
appealed for a get-together spirit. Before adjourning the new 
organization took up the matter of conservancy and voted to 
support the retention of the Vonderheide statute as it stands. 
In taking this stand the new organization will have the hearty 
support of 75,000 policyholders who are interested in the measure. 

H. W. Lyndall, of the Travelers Insurance Company. was 
honored by being elected to the presidency of the new organiza- 
tion. Ril T. Baker, of the Union Central, and Hamilton Kerr, 
of the Mutual Benefit, were selected as vice-presidents. J. M. 
Markham, of the Northwestern Mutual, was elected treasurer ; 
W. O. Cord, of the Michigan Mutual, secretary; Fred Zering, 
of the Metropolitan Life; A. L. Scherer, Midland Mutual, and 
H. D. Pease, of the Equitable Life, as executive committeemen. 
President Lyndall was chosen to represent the organization 
on the Executive Committee of the National Association. 

Delaware. 


Several announcements of interest were made at the regular 
meeting of the Delaware association held in the DuPont Building 
at Wilmington on March 2. Charles A. Palmer, the local mem- 
ber of the Executive Committee of the National Association, gave 
an extensive report of the recent meeting held in New York. 

The committee on education and conservation made the an- 
nouncement that arrangements had been completed for a course 
of lectures on life insurance to be given at Delaware College, 
Newark. The first two speakers are to be Dr. S. S. Huebner, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, and Edward A. Woods, of 
Pittsburgh, vice-president of the National Association. 

Detroit. 


Seventy members of the Detroit association attended a special 
meeting on Sunday, Feb. 28, held in honor of Winslow Russell, 
of the Phoenix Mutual. The meeting took the form of a luncheon, 
and was served at the Detroit Board of Commerce. At the 
request of the local underwriters, Mr. Russell spoke on ‘The 
Part-Time Agent.” 

Mr. Russell declared that the greatest evil in the life insurance 
business today is too many rate books in the hands of incompetent 
agents and part-time men. He said that the making of every 
agency contract costs some one at least $100 and from many of 
these there are no returns commensurate with this cost. In his own 
company he said that 69 per cent. of the men produce over 90 
per cent. of the new business. He thought that the employ- 
ment of part-time men should be discontinued and he pointed 
out some of the evils arising out of their employment. They 
are an expense to the company and they take the bread and butter 
out of the mouths of men who are giving their entire time to the 
business. He advocated the employment of trained agents and 
spoke of some of the beneficial results obtained by his own com- 
pany through its educational plans. He thought it a better 
policy to educate agents than to try to educate the public. The 
best’ way and the only practical way to educate the latter is to 
send out honest agents who have been well trained. They are 
the best educators. He made some practical suggestions as to 
developing new men and said that they should be made to see a 
certain number of men each day. They should be taught to be 
straightforward and honest in their presentation of life insurance. 
He said that it is no more important to make a life than a living. 
Every man who leads a clean business and social life is helping 
others whether conscious of it or not. The process of man build- 
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ing is the moving force in the world today. Men should help to 
carry others’ burdens. Mr. Russell was given a hearty vote of 
thanks for his inspiring talk. 

Closely following the special luncheon tendered to Winslow 
Russell, members of the Detroit association held their annual 
ladies’ night at Hotel Statler on the evening-of March 2. There 
were 180 persons present with the women in the majority. 

Jesse L. Scott, president of the association, officiated as toast- 
master and introduced the Rev. William F. Dooley, S. J., pres- 
ident of the University of Detroit, and James Schermerhorn, 
managing editor of the Detroit Times, as the principal speakers. 

Mr. Dooley chose for his topic, “Taw and the Individual.” 
His speech was confined to insurance legislation. Mr. Scher- 
merhorn is a humorist of the highest order. After creating an 
atmosphere of good humor among the guests he turned to the 
serious side of life insurance. Mr. Schermerhorn, as a jour- 
nalist, is a big booster for the cause of this great human agency. 

Following a splendid musical program, given by the Royal 
Welsh Ladies’ Choir, the underwriters and their guests adjourned 
to the ball room and danced until the wee hours of the morning. 


District of Columbia. 


At the annual meeting of the District of Columbia association, 
held at Washington, D. C., on Feb. 12, the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year. President, G. C. Jordan, of the 
Equitable; vice-president, Orville B. Brown, of the Massachu- 
setts Mutual; secretary-treasurer, Eugene C. Adams, of the 
Continental Assurance of Chicago; Executive Committee, James 
Lee Bost, chairman, of the Home Life of New York; C. W. 
Huske, N. W. Mutual of Milwaukee; Holcombe G. Johnson, of 
the Continental Assurance, and George E. Dunkum, of the 
Metropolitan. 

The principal speeches were made by C. W. Huske, the retiring 
president; Orville B. Browne, retiring secretary-treasurer, 
and C, G, Jordan, the incoming president. 

Davenport. 


Seventy-five members and guests of the Davenport association 
attended the first annual banquet of the new organization, which 
was held at the Commercial Club on Feb. 13. From the en- 
thusiasm displayed, it is obvious that the new organization will 
rank with the ‘‘live ones.” 

S. Griffin Ball, the newly elected president of the association, 
presided as toastmaster, introducing Raymond W. Stephens, of 
the Illinois Life; Frank B. Yetter, cashier of the Iowa National 
Bank, and Dr. W. L. Allen, of the Guaranty Life of Davenport, 
as the principal speakers. 

President Ball emphasized the necessity of personality in the 
business and related many interesting stories concerning ‘‘pio- 
neer days”’ in life insurance. Mr. Yetter spoke on the “ Relation 
of Life Insurance to Credit Fabric of Business He continued, 
in part: 

It has been said that ‘‘the quality of mind which induces 
one to take out life insurance is the quality of mind that best 
insures success in business.’’ In other words, a man carrying 
a sufficient line of life insurance to protect his business ven- 
ture shows forethought, a business acumen and a determin- 
ation to meet his obligations. Consequently, when granting 
loans, the amount of life insurance carried is a matter of 
great concern to the banker. 

The business of the world is dependent to a large extent 
upon the maintenance of credit relations among men—a 
man’s faith in his fellowmen. Credit is the life of trade, and 
cannot be eliminated from our daily transactions. Life 
insurance is intimately interwoven with current business 
and, from a business point of view, the advantages of carry- 
ing a sufficient sum to protect one’s family and investments, 
in case of death, are so evident it would seem to me that 
it would hardly be necessary to urge its advantages upon 
anyone. 

Mr. Stevens spoke upon ‘“‘Agency Management.’”’ He em- 
phasized the importance of this position in the insurance world 
by referring to it as the life blood of the company. Dr. Allen 
spoke on “The Agent’s Goat.’”’ He outlined the errors which 
generally bring about conflict between the agent and the medical 
director. At the annual business meeting which preceded the 
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banquet the following officers were elected: President, S. Griffen 
Ball; vice-president, J. W. Higginbotham; vice-pres:dent, Wm, 
McLean Stewart; secretary, George E. Ott; treasurer, A. WwW. 
Brown; Pxeutive Committee; Frank H. Perry, C. C. Mclaeae 


Erie. 


Optimism was the keynote at the annual meeting of the | 
association, which was held at the Reed Hotel in Erie, Pa., on 
Feb. 12. Charles F. Austin was elected president for the ensuing 
year. The other officers chosen were: T. C. Burkhardt, first 
vice-president; R. T. Griswold, second vice-president; C. J. 
Mahoney, secretary; J. M. Dickey, treasurer; R. W. Hughes, 
V. W. Doolittle, J. F. Brown and W. H. Riley, Executive Com- 


mittee. Short addresses were made by several members of the 
association. 
Evansville. 
The ‘‘commission shark,” the agent who works for commis- 


sions alone, is doomed according to William King, St. Louis 
agent for the Mutual Benefit Life, who was the chief speaker at 
the regular meeting of the Evansville, Ind., association, held at 
the St. George Hotel on Feb. 15. 

The day of the high commission man is rapidly passing or 
has already passed. In his place is the man of sterling char- 
acter—courageous honesty—earnest enthusiasm—coupled 
with a patient, tactfully persistent manner, persuading men 
—fathers, brothers, husbands—to do their duty toward their 
own. 

Such a calling must compel only men of the highest ideals : 
to follow it. Others only try it, or at best fail in it. | 

The men who make the success are the men who have 
learned to be great servants—servants of mankind—and 
the solicitor of life insurance today who works for a com- 
mission instead of the satisfaction of serving is doomed to 
failure. 

The services of life insurance touch those things which 
have long been regarded as sacred, and those men in our 
business, if there are any, who would render other than ~ 
honest, courageous service to their policyholders and clients 
must fail, 

So successful was the meeting and banquet that the association 
voted another to be held about the middle of March. Upon 
that occasion Mr. Billheimer, of the Equitable at St. Louis, will 
be the principal speaker. Charles B. Rudd, president of the 
association, presided as toastmaster. Prededigg brief talks were 
made by Dr. Ludson Worsham, Paul DeKress and G. K, Dente. ' 
The affair was attended by about fifty persons. 4 


Florida. "Se 
| 


The fourth annual meeting of the Florida association was hel 
in the Y. M. C. A. building in Tampa on Feb. 10. Preliminary 
to the business meeting the underwriters and their guests gathered 
in the banquet hall, where an excellent dinner was served. z | 

The principal speakers at the conference were Dr. L. S. Oppen- 
heimer, J. C. MacKay, Dr. Sumpter L. Lowry and P. E. Rich- 
ardson. Dr. Oppenheimer spoke on the “Professional Ethic 
in Life Insurance.” The doctor kept the diners in good humo 
with his witticisms, which he used in paralleling the ethics 9f . 
the medical profession with those in the life insurance business. 
This address was followed by Mr. MacKay, of the Penn Mutua’ 
who spoke on ‘‘Objections to Life Insurance and How to Mee 
Them.” 

Dr. Lowry, who is a State Treasurer and acting Insurance. 
Commissioner, spoke upon ‘‘The Need and Effects of Life Ins 
ance Legislation.” A special invitation was extended to Dr 
Lowry to be present at a special meeting of the organizaaay 
called for March 17 at which all proposed legislation for the po 
holders in Florida will be discussed. 














Tampa; J. D. Jordan, second vice-president, St. Petersburg; 
ter Platt, secretary and treasurer, Tampa; Executive Committ 
Seance. a te 


1s bel fh Thome Lakeland. 
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Fort Dodge. 


arch meeting of the Fort Dodge association was held 
th inst. After the regular order of business was con- 
members proceeded with a discussion on life insurance 
and pending legislation. A paper was read on this sub- 
rton H. Saxton, secretary of the association. 


Indiana. 


polis underwriters gathered at the English Hotel, 
apolis, on Feb. 8 to conduct the annual business meeting 
Indiana association. The meeting was preceded by an 
Juncheon at which there were thirty-two members and 
esent. From the reports it was manifest that the 
” organization has made splendid progress during the 


ociation was favored with an address by Franklin C. 
of the Provident Life & Trust. He spoke in optimistic 
f “The Outlook for Business During 1915.” The fol- 
ficers were elected: President, Edward H. Young, state 
for the Prudential; first vice-president, George M. 
general agent for the Pacific Mutual; second vice-pres- 
. A. Courtright, general agent for the Penn Mutual; 
re rary, W. E. Osborne of Edwards and Osborne, state agents 
he Provident Life & Trust, and treasurer, W. C. Flynn, 
nt for the Massachusetts Mutual. 

er enthusiastic meeting was held by the association on 
1. A resolution was unanimously adopted requesting 
) company enter into a campaign of personal advertising 
e general publicity movement of the association was 
n its feet. There were thirty-four members present. 
ey were addressed by J. G. Engleman, of Cleveland. 

overs were laid for thirty life underwriters at the regular 
Te eting of the Lowa association held at the Grant Club, 
[oines, on the 6th. 

ile on his way to the meeting, B. N. Waller, general agent for 
rthwestern Mutual, who was to have been the principal 
-, fell and was severely injured. His place was filled, how- 
Dy Thomas H. Knotts, secretary of the Standard Life of 
Vioines, who gave a very interesting impromptu talk on the 
itions in Mexico as he found them on his recent visit there. 
in J. Fry, A. L. Hart, A. F. Harder, Mark M. Shaw, H. D. 

, John H. Hilmes, A. J. Bailey, Fred W. Jester, J. C. 

F. J. Brennan were elected to membership. 


lowa. 


Kansas. 


‘0 hold over for the year 1915. The next mabe meeting 
held in February. The roster of officers includes: Charles 
re, president; Henry H. Hall, vice-president; Charles 
est, second vice- -president; John T. Moss, treasurer, and 
nalding, secretary. 

Knoxville. 


eech of Glover S. Hastings, local agency manager for the 
gland Mutual, was the feature at the monthly meeting of 
ille association held at Zeilaz’s cafe on Feb. 27. 

Knoxville association sprung an innovation in organiza- 
k by electing all the examining physicians of that city as 
members of the association. As a result practically 
me of the medical men who were so honored attended the 
x. Mr. Hastings divided his remarks between the medical 
hical sides of the life insurance business. At the close of the 
‘Mr. Hastings was tendered an invitation to be the guest 
and principal speaker at the annual banquet, which will 


Lima. 


n March 9. Sixteen members were present and much in- 
s manifested in the accomplishments of the local body. 
m-partisan publicity campaign recently inaugurated 
wn such splendid results that the association will un- 
ly continue it indefinitely. The principal speaker was 
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annual dinner of the Lima association was held in that. 


Mr. Feely, who spoke on “The Conservation of Business.” A 
special committee on taxation was chosen. 


Los Angeles. 


Appropriate festivities marked the inauguration of the new 
officers of the Los Angeles association on Feb. 6 at Hotel Alexan- 
dria. More than 150 members and guests, including several 
women, attended the elaborate banquet, after which the under- 
writers adjourned to hold the annual meeting of the association. 
L. A. Greenwood, vice-president of the association, officiated as 
toastmaster. Several men prominent in California’s commercial 
and social life were included in the list of speakers. The speeches 
were intermingled with a splendid musical program. 

In his inaugural address W. C. Shaw, the newly elected presi- 
dent, dealt particularly with the local conditions of the life 
insurance field and its importance to the commercial and financial 
life of the nation. Charles Warren Pickell responded to the toast 
“The Ladies,” while the Rev. Charles C. Selecman, pastor of 
Trinity Methodist church, spoke of the religious side of life in- 
surance. State Senator Benedict, of Los Angeles, told of the 
pending legislative matters which had to do with life insurance. 
He outlined the work of the Insurance Committee of the Legis- 
lature and assured the underwriters that he would use his utmost 
power for the good of the cause. Senator Benedict is in charge 
of the various insurance bills now under consideration by the 
Legislature and therefore was in a position to speak with full 
knowledge of the situation. He made it very clear to those pres- 
ent that it is up to the insurance men to stick together on the 
important measures. 

In appreciation of the splendid work done by W. C. Mc- 
Clelland, the retiring secretary, he was presented with a beautiful 
gold watch by the association. Mr. McClelland has given more 
of his time to association affairs than any other member. F. E. 
McMullen made the presentation. 

Considerable rivalry was manifested between the various 
agency managers as to which could boast of the largest delegation 
present. Mr. Gunther of the West Coast Life carried off the 
honors with 27 of his men present. Taken all in all it was one of 
the most successful annual meetings held by the local under- 
writers and it demonstrated beyond a doubt that the Los Angeles 
association is a ‘‘live’’ one. 

Madison. 

Seeking diversion, members of the Madison, Wisconsin, associa- 

tion staged a mock trial based on various “‘tricks”’ of the life 
insurance field. The novelty entertainment was staged imme- 
diately after the underwriters had banqueted at the New Park 
Hotel. The court reporter's minutes have been interpreted as 
follows: 
F. H. Weston, of the New York Life, the defendant, is 
charged with soda water and seltzer, and with taking a 
promissory note without interest from an insured man.’ 
“Judge” L. A. Anderson, well-known actuary, presided; 
A. C. Larsen, state agent of the Central Life, acted as pros- 
ecuting attorney and N. J, Frey, general manager of the 
Wisconsin Life, was attorney for the defense. The jury 
found against Weston, but the judge set aside the verdict in 
the following order: 

“The verdict is set aside on the ground the jury has gone 
outside its instructions. The evidence is clear that the 
defendant had been fishing and that he not only baited his 
hooks but rebaited them, and it becomes my duty by virtue 
of the authority vested in me by this society of good fellows 
to sentence the accused to many years of hard work pro- 
curing applications for the New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany, and it is hoped that the reward will be liberal so that it 
will keep the wolf from the door of his home and from his 
loved ones.” 


“sé 


Maine, 


The annual dinner of the Maine association was held at the 
Falmouth Hotel, Portland, on Feb. 22. There were about 25 un- 
derwriters present and the occasion was heralded as a complimen- 
tary banquet to Arthur L. Bates, recently elected to the presidency 
of the Union Mutual. Charles M. March, the new president of the 
association, paid high tribute to the guest of the evening as an 
insurance official. Thomas E. MacDonald officiated as toast- 
master. 


<haet 
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President Bates, in well-chosen words, expressed his apprecia- 
tion of the honor extended him. He reviewed the early history 
of the Union Mutual and: told how the organization happened 
to locate in Portland. Mr. Bates started as an office boy with the 
company in 1869. Brief remarks were also made by the Hon. 
Ik. J. Carter, state insurance commissioner; I. E. Lang, deputy 
commissioner; J. Frank Lang, vice-president, and Dr. E. M. 
Norcott, medical director, Union Mutual; Louis M. King, New 
York Mutual, and Charles A. Bradley, superintendent Metro- 
politan in Portland. 

At the annual business meeting of the association, held on Feb. 
6, the following officers were chosen for the ensuing year: Pres- 
ident, Charles M. March; vice-president, George E. Smith; 
secretary, Sylvan B. Phillips; treasurer, J. Putnam Stevens; 
executive committee, Thomas E. McDonald, Chas. A. Bradley, 
Ernest E. Decker; legislative and taxation committee, Freeman 
M. Grant, Sylvan B. Phillips, M. H. Neale; committee on con- 
servation, publicity and education, Ira S. Sawyer, Chas. A. La- 
croix, Edward C. Tracey. 


Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis and St. Paul life underwriters held a joint meet- 
ing of the two associations at the West Hotel, Minneapolis, 
on March 1, for the purpose of considering unitedly the present 
phases of the education and conservation movement of the 
National Association. The meeting was also intended for the 
furtherance of a more hearty co-operation between the under- 
writers of the Twin Cities. 

Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Education and Conserva- 
tion Committee of the National Association, was the principal 
speaker. He reported on the progress of the movement through- 
out the United States and the action of the committee at its 
recent New York meeting. The local underwriters were in- 
formed that several Eastern colleges have added life insurance 
to their curricula, declaring it to be an essential part of a student’s 
education. 

E. W. Randall, president of the Minnesota Mutual Life; 
Gerald Pierce, advertising manager of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
and J. C. Behan, of the Massachusetts Mutual, were among the 
principal guests. Each responded with brief remarks. The 
Minneapolis association appointed a special committee to work 
in conjunction with the St. Paul association in soliciting funds 
with which to carry on the education and conservation move- 
ment in the Twin Cities. 

S. D. Works, State Insurance Commissioner, was also a guest of 
honor. Mr. Works pledged the hearty co-operation of his de- 
partment with the Twin City life insurance men in the promo- 
tion of sane legislation for the control of the business. 

Mississippi. 

{embers of the Mississippi association, which held its annual 
meeting at Jackson on Feb. 1, are wrought up about the unusual 
amount of ‘‘twisting’’ which has been practiced throughout the 
State during the last few months. The meeting adopted a reso- 
lution deploring the practice of ‘‘twisting,’’ a copy of which has 
been mailed to every agent in the State. The resolution reads as 
follows: 

The managers and general agents of life insurance com- 
panies in the State of Mississippi look with disfavor upon the 
practice of twisting policyholders of other companies, and 
respectfully ask the co-operation and support of all life in- 
surance agents to the end that all efforts at “twisting” be 
discontinued in this State. The interests of policyholders, 
agents and companies will be advanced through the elimi- 
nation of twisting in any of its forms. 

The annual election of officers resulted as follows: President, 
G. C. Sweringen, of the Phoenix Mutual; vice-president, W. A. 
Montgomery, of the Franklin Life; secretary-treasurer, Warren 
Pullen, of the Security Mutual. Standing committees for the 
current year were appointed with the following chairmen: 
Finance, J. C. Cavett; membership, Warren Pullen; entertain- 
ment, A. C. Crowder; publicity, Z. P. Mills; welfare, W. A 
Montgomery; ethics, C. C. Sweringen; health conservation, 
C. O. Wilkins; executive, Wm. H. Pullen; legislative, W. Q. 
Cole; law and taxation, I. A. Olover; state and national taxation, 
E. L. Ragland. 


North Carolina. 


At the annual meeting of the North Carolina association, he 
at Charlotte on Feb. 9, A. J. Williford, representing the Aet 
at Raleigh, was elected to the presidency of the organization f 
the present year. 

In pursuing the plan to alternate the annual meetings betw 
Charlotte and Raleigh, the next annual session will be held ; 
the latter place. Among the other officers elected were: H, 
Humphrey, representing the National Life of Vermont in Gold 
boro, vice-president; Rufus Y. McPhearson, of Raleigh, Pe 
Mutual, secretary-treasurer. The meeting adopted a resolutic 
commending the administration of the retiring president i. 
Quarles, and his associates. 


New Hampshire. 


Charles E. Merritt, of the John Hancock Mutual rel wi 
elected president of the New Hampshire club at the annu. 
meeting, which was held in Manchester on Feb. 8. The cl 
adopted a resolution favoring the Broker’s License Bill now befo 
the State Legislature. Among the other officers elected for th 
ensuing year were: J. B. Caldron, vice-president; C. A. Park 
secretary and treasurer; E. L. Martin, A. W. Childs and G., ‘ 
Dickey, executive committeemen. | 


New York, 


More than three hundred prominent life underwriters wer 
present at the annual meeting of the New York Associatio: 
which was held at the Hotel Astor on Feb. 24. Among tk 
principal speakers were Lawrence Y. Sherman, United State 
Senator from Illinois; Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton Scho: 
of the University of Pennsylvania; William Brosmith, chic 
counsel of the Travelers, and Frank Hasbrouck, State Insuranc 
Commissioner. 

In Senator Sherman the life underwriters of this country hay 
a staunch supporter. He is a keen student of insurance cond 
tions and has shown himself to have a sympathetic regard fc 
life insurance. The Senator was accorded a hearty ovatio 
when he entered the banquet room. | 

He said in part as follows: 4 

I would not take away from the State a power it now has 
unless it be shown that such a step is absolutely necessary. 

It is clear that it is now both an economic and _ public — 
necessity to place life insurance under Federal control, = 
provide for its supervision by the Department of Commerce, 
Referring to unequal State taxation on life insurance with 
the consequent evil results upon both the business of Tite 
insurance and the policyholder, he said: 

I would recommend an eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution providing for Federal control. We have had 
the seventeenth amendment providing for the direct prim 
aries and found that it has worked very well. When I sce 
Senators who were elected by the direct vote of the peop 
I do not see much change in them from those elected in 
old way, except that, perhaps, fewer of them desire to 
candidates for the second time. 

The hostile legislation of States, the burdens already int 
posed upon life insurance and others sought to be impose 
ought to be avoided by a full understanding of the results. - 
If it be understood that all such taxation beyond tha 
property values must fall at last upon the policyholde 
increased premiums the public will know that it is pla 
burdens upon the thrift and savings, the prudent fores 
and the humane instincts that constitute the most commend- 
able traits of human nature. 

Life insurance premiums ought to be a - deductiogil in esti- 
mating net income subject to tax under the act of Congr 
It is so illogical, so fraught with injustice, so unfair to dé 
it that its repeal ought to be urged at every time and place 
Equal in importance was the address of Dr. Huebner, 

brought to light the fact that in these days when eco 
constitutes the chief subject of conversation life inst 
constitutes the great barrier against want, privation and po 
and that the life insurance salesman follows a useful and 
calling. Dr. Huebner’s address is carried in full in anothei 
of the present issue. 
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Have You Heard About Our Class 


Service for Salesmen ? 


We can guarantee 


Eighteen Leads from Every One Hundred 
Names Circularized 


One in Twelve Closed on the Average 


AVERAGE POLICY $2,500 


A real service for real salesmen 











Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 








Villiam Brosmith told of the multitude of life insurance 
uutes and rulings which the underwriters must observe. 
nmissioner Hasbrouck firmly established his reputation as 
after-dinner speaker. His felicitations were intermingled with 
ad and sage reflections and advice which evidenced a keen 
reciation of the responsibilities of his position. 

ulian S. Myrick, the retiring president, after a few brief re- 
‘ks, introduced the newly elected president, Lawrence Priddy. 
pite the fact that Mr. Priddy was suffering from an attack of 
‘maine poisoning he made an enthusiastic inaugural speech, 
which he argued strongly for the elimination of unworthy 
ats from the field. He spoke at length upon the education 
conservation movement of the National Association, and the 
slative program in which the local association is vitally inter- 
d. His comments upon the unjust burdens of taxation upon 
life insurance companies were received with enthusiasm. In 
cluding President Priddy advocated unanimous concentration 
he only means of accomplishing the much-desired reforms. 

















mong the other prominent guests were James G. Batterson, 
lent director of the Travelers; George T. Wilson, of the 
itable; J. V. Barry, of the Metropolitan; A. E. Woods, of 
sburgh; and W. L. Hathaway, of San Francisco, representing 
Panama Exposition. Darwin P. Kingsley, of the New York 
, who was expected as one of the principal guests, was unable 
| ttend and sent the following regrets: 


February 19, 1915. 

ty dear Mr. Priddy :— 
‘Some delayed matters have suddenly come to a head, and 
find it possible to get away to-morrow, the 20th, for Pine- 
irst, and expect now to do so. 
| It will, therefore, be impossible for me to be with you on 
se evening of the 24th, when I expected to have the honor 

sitting by Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman, and hearing him 
veak on the question of Federal Supervision, of which he 
‘of all statesmen of this day the leading advocate. Know- 
g, as you do, my interest in the subject, you will understand 


- office at Fargo on:Feb. 14. 








how deeply disappointed I am at not hearing the Senator's 

speech. 

I am disappointed, too, in not being present as your 
guest, this being the first dinner in whole or in part under 
your administration. 

Please present my compliments to Senator Sherman and 
to the members of the New York Life Underwriters’ Associa- 
tion with whom I may be so fortunate as to have acquaint- 
ance. 

Very truly yours, 
(Signed) D. F. KInGsLey. 

Mr. Lawrence Priddy, 

New York, N. Y. 

At the annual business meeting of the association the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing year: Lawrence Priddy, 
president; William H. Ryan, first vice-president; William M. 
Compton, second vice-president; J. S. Tunmore,’ third vice- 
president; R. M. Simmons, secretary-treasurer, and William F. 
Atkinson, chairman of the Executive Committee. 

The musical program wasa splendid feature of the meeting and 
its success was largely due to the efforts of Charles F. Donnelly, 
of the Massachusetts Mutual, who led the underwriters in a 
number of popular melodies. Mr. Donnelly has a remarkable 
voice and is a master of the art of entertaining. He was assisted 
by J. P. Simpson, of the Metropolitan, who is also a trained 
musician. Walter L. Tougas, of the Boston association, leaped 
into prominence again by leading the old French song, “‘ Alouette, 


Gentille Alouette.” 
North Dakota. 


Current legislation was responsible for a special meeting of 
the North Dakota association, which was held in A. F. Colwell’s. 
Mr. Colwell is secretary of the 
association. The underwriters agreed that it was the most 
successful and enthusiastic meeting held in months. The mem- 
bers unanimously opposed the passage of two bills which are now 
pending in the Legislature at Bismarck, and will use their united 
influence to see that the proposed measures are beaten. 
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North Dakota has proved to be one of the most progressive 
life insurances States and the present laws provide adequate 
protection for the policyholders. The passage of the proposed 
measures would be a step backwards, the underwriters declare. 
Eugene Fretz, Jr., J. F. Treat, J. J. Feckler and John C. Whitney 
were appointed as a committee to represent the association at 
the coming sessions of the Senate and Assembly. 


North Texas. 


Members of the Texas association have amended their by-laws 
changing the name of their organization to ‘“‘ North Texas Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters.’ This action was taken at the 
regular meeting held in Dallas on Feb. 13, owing to the fact an 
association has been organized in Houston to be known as the 
“South Texas Association,” also because of the new organiza- 
tion in San Antonio, which has the official title of “Southwest 
Texas Association.” 

The association members discussed a plan, now in force in 
many other States, to appropriate five cents on every $1,000 in 
policies issued to an advertising and publicity fund. Twenty- 
five per cent. of this is to go to the National Association and 
seventy-five per cent. to the State body. The matter was re- 
ferred to a committee which will report at the next meeting. 


Oregon. 


Edgar W. Smith, state manager for the Equitable, was selected 
to head the Oregon association for the ensuing year at a meeting 
held at the Portland Commercial Club, on Feb. 22.. Joseph H. 
Gray, of the Columbia Life and Trust, was elected vice-president, 
and Horace Mecklem, of the New England Mutual, secretary- 
treasurer. 

Pittsburgh. 


Optimism reigned supreme at the twenty-ninth annual banquet 
of the Pittsburgh association, which was held at the Fort Pitt 
Hotel on March 2. Edward A. Woods, vice-president of the 


National Association, and William A. Furey, a local member of 
the National Executive Committee, reported on the mid-year 
conference of that body held recently in New York. The pro- 
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eleven years. 


Are 


W. DICKINSON, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 
L. STEIN, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. HOLBECK, Manager, Lansing, Mich. 

E. WILKINSON, Manager, Port Huron, Mich. 
W. OWEN, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 

E. KREGLOE, Manager,. Baltimore, Md. 

D. SILLS, Manager, Richmond, Va. 
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On December 31, 1914, Sun Life of Canada Assets totaled $64,187,656— 
the largest amount held by any Canadian Life Company. 
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posed amendment of the constitution changing the time of t 
annual meeting from March to January was unanimous 
adopted. 

At the short business meeting which preceded the banqu 
Charles K. Brust was elected to head the local association for t} 
ensuing year. The new president represents the State Life 
Worchester, as general agent for Western Pennsylvania. Amo 
the other officers chosen were: W. C. Lyne and T. J. Dann 
vice-presidents; J. M. Kistler, treasurer; George W. Rya 
secretary; James C. Biggert, William M. Furey, John L. M 
Feeley, A. S. E. Kinsey and William M. Wood together " 
William M. Duff, R. S. Goldsbury, E. R. Putnam, Graham 
Wells and D. Bates Bell, former presidents who are ex-offic 
comprise the Executive Committee. ; 


Puget Sound. 


The life underwriters of the Puget Sound association staged 
lively debate on ‘‘Ordinary Life vs. Endowment Insurance,” 
the regular meeting which was held in the Elks’ Club, Seatt 
on March 4. The discussion was so keenly contested that mai 
of the most experienced underwriters got busy with their no 
books. J. L. Greenwell, Harry McDonald and C. R. Snyd 
defended ‘‘Ordinary Life,” while A. L. Hanbey and William 
Waltz fought for ‘‘ Endowment Insurance.” 

Mr. Greenwell, the first speaker, argued that the ordinary |; 
contract was the best because it gave the most protection for t 
money. It gives the insured protection all his life, while t 
endowment discontinues its protection when matured. 

Mr. Hanbey recommended the 40-year endowment policy 
the best for any young man, because the premium on this poli 
is but $3 higher than on straight life. 

Mr. McDonald insisted that the straight life was the best | 
cause the majority of the insured do not live to mature the « 
dowment, and because the high cash value of endowments cay 
borrowing and therefore lapsing of policies. 

Mr. Snyder next spoke for the ordinary life. He stated that 
man knows how long he’s going to need protection, therefore if 
man lives to be 60 and is not dependent he would have receiv 
the most for his money by purchasing ordinary life. 


Over and above these Resources, the Company held Reserve Fund 
valued at $5,221,622 in September last by official examiners of the ib 
surance Departments of the States of Michig gan and New York. 


Assets have practically doubled in the past five years, have more than 
trebled in the past nine years and have more than quadrupled in the past 
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' Mr. Waltz believed that the endowment was the best for the 
average man, but that it should be carried so that the principal 
{would not all come at once. The principal might be lost by an 
elderly man, he argued, but if paid on the income basis the in- 
‘sured could enjoy his old age with a comfortable living without 
-any taxes or worry. 

| Mr. Nadeau, Mr. Mead and Mr. Hughes, past presidents of the 
vassociation, officiated as judges. The decision was withheld 
until the next meeting. 

DeWitt A. Clarke, of the National Life, who kindly forwarded 
‘these notes, submits the following conclusion from the debate: 
“That if a man needs $25,000 and can buy it on any plan he is 
better off to take the endowment.”’ 

The association is going to make a fight for the Coast Insurance 
Underwriters’ trophy to be awarded to the coast association 
‘making the greatest strides in membership. 

Richmond, 


Members of the Richmond association have abandoned the idea 
of holding an insurance congress in that city this year. This 
/action was taken at the monthly meeting held on March 1. The 
tentative proposal was advanced some time ago by E. M. Critch- 
field, president of the local association, who planned to have 
agents from North Carolina, Virginia and the District of Colum- 
bia assemble in Richmond for several days to exchange views and 
indulge in a general discussion of insurance topics. No action 
was taken to elect a secretary, a vacancy having occurred by the 
resignation of Thomas B. Reynolds, of the Prudential, who is 
leaving for North Carolina. 


| Rhode Island. 


Probably one of the most unique meetings of the last month 
was held by the Rhode Island association in the Narragansett 
Hotel, Providence, on Feb. 19. It was unique inasmuch as the 
banquet was not exclusively for underwriters. The guests 
2omprised prominent educators, professional men and women, 
Dusiness men and representatives from many prominent com- 
(mercial organizations throughout the State. There were about 
250 persons in attendance. 


The meeeting was said to be the largest and most interesting 
gathering ever held in the interests of life insurance in the state. 
The special guests were invited to witness the launching of a cam- 
daign to be carried on by the Rhode Island association for the 
education of the public to the great advantages of life insurance. 
| {f the enthusiasm of the guests can be taken as a criterion ulti- 
mate success will be the result of the campaign. 

Among the principal speakers were Haley Fiske, vice-presi- 
Jent of the Metropolitan Life; Joseph A. DeBoer, president of 
the National Life of Vermont, and Griffin M. Lovelace, of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life. Francis A. Crum, president of the 
ocal association, presided as toastmaster and handled the after- 
‘inner exercises in a creditable manner. 

Mr. DeBoer, the first speaker, outlined in detail the various 
stages of development of the life insurance business and how it 
| tad reached its present number of forms agd classes, including 
|annuities. Mr. Lovelace confined his discourse to the ethical 
side of the business and the professional aspect of the practice 
of life insurance. 

Mr. Fiske gave some remarkable figures revealing the scope 
ind the remarkable growth of the life‘insurance business and its 
‘elations to the country’s welfare. 

“There is $20,000,000,000 of life insurance in force in this coun- 
‘| ty in 37,000,000 policies,” he said. This amount is in addition 
0 the $10,000,000 in force through the various fraternal soci- 
sties. The assets of the old line companies are $4,500,000. 
The annual premiums received total $750,000,000 and the total 
innual income of these companies is $1,000,000,000. In speak- 
ng of the use to which this huge income was put, Mr. Fiske said 
t goes toward building up the country. He said in part: 

I do not know what the railroads would have done with- 
out the financial aid rendered them by the life insurance 
companies in the form of capital. As the railroads are the 
bulwark of American civilization and the insurance com- 
panies were largely instrumental in making their develop- 

‘ ment possible, the insurance agent is really doing more to 
_ further the progress of America than any other agency. The 
| business had its origin in the idea of profit, and is still being 
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New 
resources s 
for the Union 
Central 
firing line 
Announcement made 
January 1st of a material 
reduction in participa- 
ting premiums onal] Life 
and Endowment policies 
is already reflected by a 


large increase in new 
business written, 


Increasing the maxi- 

mum limit carried by the 

Company on any individual life to 
$100,000 has further enlarged the 
opportunities of the agency force. 


The unique and advanced Dis- 
ability Benefit adopted last year is 
now offered on the same terms to 
old as well as new policyholders. 


Participation in surplus interest 
earnings to the extent of 434% is 
continued on policy proceeds and 
installment settleinents. 


Free Annual Health Test, now 
introduced, is another real progres- 
sive service rendered to the Com- 
pany’s policyholders. 

Forty-eighth Annual Report, the best 
inthe history of the Company, a fitting 
cap-sheaf to the preceding successful 
years. Copy w.!] be mailed on request. 

Address 


Che Union Cental Life 


Iusurance Company 
OF CINCINNATI 
Jesse R. CLARK, President 





THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Please send copy of Annual Report and Financial 
Statement for 1914. 
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SHRI hehe cna aateta od My “=: 0a eee nea ner SPORT aL s Fata cis oY ore lererata as sabes 
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conducted on that basis in some countries, but in this coun- 
try the bulk of the business is on a mutual basis and the 
companies are in the nature of large trusts acting as trustees 
for the people’s money. Of the $20,000,000,000 life insur- 
ance outstanding in this country, $16,090,000,000 is with 
the mutual companies and the remainder with the stock com- 
panies. There is an overwhelming demand now for the 
policy of the mutual company. 

Health is a matter of business to life insurance companies. 
Anything which lowers the table of mortality lowers the cost 
of the premiums. Increased benefits have accrued to the 
policyholders of this country by the lowering of premiums 
twice because of the decrease in the mortality rate. 

Sacramento. 


The application of the Golden Rule in all life insurance business 
will be made by members of the Sacramento association, which 
recently held its monthly meeting at Hotel Sacramento. 

L. B. Messler, vice-president of the San Francisco Life, was the 
guest of honor at the meeting, which was attended by forty of the 
local underwriters. Mr. Messler declared that underwriters’ 
associations were not for the purpose of passing complimentary 
and mental delicacies across the banquet board, but that their 
mission was to ‘“‘swat the twister, the rebater, the ‘myself note’ 
artist and the agency raider,’’ and to apply the Golden Rule 
among themselves. 

Despite the fact that the local association is less than three 
months old it has an enthusiastic following. Officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President, E. Shoemaker, of the 
West Coast Life; vice-president, A. W. Clevenger, of the Pru- 
dential; secretary-treasurer, E. Kelly, of the Metropolitan. 

South Carolina. 


The semi-annual dinner of the South Carolina association will 
be held at Columbia on March 26. This date was selected to suit 
the convenience of Hugh M. Willet, president of the National 
Association, who will be the guest of honor and principal speaker. 

The list of other prominent guests includes Governor Richard 
I. Manning and George McCutchen, professor of economics at 
the University of South Carolina. |The State institution is one 
of the first in the South to include insurance in its curricula. 
Mr. McCutchen has paid special attention to education on in- 
surance matters for the last three years. In anticipation of the 
visit of the National president the local underwriters are making 
elaborate plans for his entertainment. 

The committee on arrangements includes the of 


cers of the 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 applicants) applied for 
$54,587,290 of additional insurance in The Northwestern during 1914. 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 
Expense 10.53%. 
AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


it Will Pay You to Investigate Before Selecting Your Company 


Write to H. F. NORRIS, Superintendent of Agencies 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 





association and the Executive Committee. They are: F. H 
Hyatt, president; C. C. Edwards, Chester, and J. C. Dillingham, 
Charleston, vice-presidents; W. S. Hendley, Columbia, secretary- 
treasurer; Carroll H. Jones, Columbia; W. J. Roddey, Rock Hill; 
William M. Carter, Columbia; Fred J. Praham, Columbia, + 
Ellison Capers, Summerton, Executive Committee. 


Syracuse. 


More than 200 prominent life underwriters, representing Syra- 
cuse, Buffalo, Rochester, Auburn, Utica and Albany, gathered at: | 
the Onondaga Hotel at Syracuse on Feb. 27 to participate in the 
annual banquet of the Syracuse association. 

The gathering was one of the most notable and enthusiastic 
ever recorded in the history of the local association. The prin-- 
cipal speakers were Hugh M. Willet, president of the National 
Association; Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Education and 
Conservation Committee of the National Association; State 
Senator J. Henry Walters, Edgar F. Brown, of Syracuse, and the 
Rev. F. T. Keeney, pastor of the First M. E. Church. Lieutenant 
Governor Edward Schoeneck was to have been one of the prin- 
cipal speakers, bit upon finding that he was unable to attend 
urged Senator Walters to represent him. 

President Willet reviewed the history of the National Associa- 
tion work and touched upon conditions with which the under- 
writers are confronted. Mr. Horner acquainted the local 
underwriters with the work now being carried on by the National 
Education and Conservation Committee. He strongly com- 
mended the first copy of the local insurance publication, THE 
Lire INSURANCE NEWs, which is co-op2ratively maintained in 
the Herald and Post Standard. The first copy of the NEWs was 
used as a cover idea for the program of the evenings, activities. 
The new publication could not have been launched more auspi- 
ciously. 

Under the heading of ‘‘ War News,” which was set in scare head: 
type, the following was observed: 

“About 200 able-bodied life underwriters from Syracuse, 
Rochester, Buffalo, Utica, Albany and Auburn charged on the 
commissary department of the Onondaga Hotel. There was a 
long and inviting list of casualties.” 

It was further announced from the army headquarters that this. 
same army was contemplating a charge on the uninsured of 
Northern New York. 

Edgar B. Brown proved himself to be a delightful after-dinner 
speaker. The Rev. D. D. Keeney gave the invocation and after- 
ward spoke in a semi-humorous vein on the life insurance mat. 
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‘he Rochester delegation chartered a private car for the trip. 
uch credit for the success of the affair is due G. Russell 
‘hurchill, chairman of the Arrangement Committee and Henry 
hillips, president of the local association, who presided as toast- 
vaster. 

[ Tacoma. 
' Frank Townley Watson delivered an address on ‘‘Human 


‘ficiency in Natural Law” at the last monthly meeting of the 
acoma association, which was held in the Olympus Hotel. The 
lection of delegates to the coming National Convention was 
Jiscussed at length. Plans are being made to send a record- 
teaking delegation to San Francisco. 

K Toledo. 


‘With renewed enthusiasm under the leadership of President 
wrank C. Dimick, members of the Toledo association held their 
gular monthly meeting at the Boody House on March 2. 
he meeting was attended by twenty-five of the leading life 
iderwriters in Northwestern Ohio. 

As principal speaker, Meriam M. Miller, vice-president of the 
ome Savings Bank of Toledo, gave a very interesting talk on 
e community of interest between banking and life insurance. 
yr. Miller emphasized the fact that each year bankers more 
adily recognize life insurance as an indispensable aid of credit. 
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“What the Equitable 
Offers” 


What the Equitable Offers is the 
title of a booklet listing in detail the 
many attractions and advantages of 
Equitable policy contracts. 


While intended for the prospective 
insurer, it will interest any insurance 
| salesman who is curious to know 
why Equitable policies sell readily, 
| Yrenew steadfastly and meet every 
conceivable need of all classes of in- 
surers. 





A copy will be sent to any 
address on request. 


The Equitable Life 
Assurance Society 


of the United States 





165 Broadway, New York 
Ww. 


A. DAY, President 





This was followed with a short speech by President Dimick on 
“A Struggle for’a Piece of I¢e in Hell.” ~~ 

The following committees were announced for the ensuing year: 
Entertainment, R. C. Lloyd, C. C. Dibble, R. E. Ferguson, 


ie A. McAfee, J. L. Atkins; Finance, J. E. Alvord, Lloyd McAfee, 
N. E. Farley; Publicity, D. C. Hart, C. Locke Curtiss, J. A. 
Catchpole; Legislative, J. W. Crook, J. T. Morgan, J. H. Tuttle. 


Utah. 


D. H. Livingston, of the New York Life, was unanimously 
elected president of the Utah association at the annual meeting 
held Feb. 13 at the Commercial Club in Salt Lake City. G. F. 
Eckstrom and Fred C. Hathaway were chosen first and second 
vice-presidents, respectively, Elizabeth Coray was elected treas- 
urer and M. H. Kriebel, secretary. 

Mr. Livingston having previously stated that he would not 
accept the presidency without the support of every member, 
there was not an opposing vote. 


Western Massachusetts. 


oZAn unusually enthusiastic meeting of the Western Massachu- 
setts association was held on Feb. 25 in the Nelson-Haynes Hotel 
at Springfield. Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Associa- 
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tion, was the principal speaker. Other addresses were given 
by W. W. McClench, president of the Massachusetts Mutual; 
Oliver W. Gaines, of the Provident Life and Trust, and A. B. 
Franklin, Jr., retiring president of the local association. 


Following the banquet, at which there were more than fifty 
members present, the regular annual meeting and election of 
officers were held. The following names were presented by the 
Nominating Committee and unanimously elected for the ensuing 
year: President, E. N. Worthen, of Springfield; first vice-presi- 
dent, Harry Chittim, of Easthampton; second vice-president, 
Anthony Schuyler; secretary, Donald W. Bridgman; treasurer, 
A. J. Norton; Executive Committee, A. B. Franklin, Jr., E. B. 
Ransehousen. A. B. Cowles, M. L. Dinsmore, F. M. Kinney, 
E. H. Parmelee and N. H. Williams. 


President Willet gave a logical and comprehensive talk on the 
history, work and achievements of the National Association. 
He urged the attending underwriters to boost the attendance at 
the coming national convention, which is to be held in San Fran- 
cisco. Mr. Willet read a telegram from Harry E. Barlow, of 
the Connecticut General Life, who was seriously injured in a 
trolley accident at the Notch while on his way to attend the 
meeting. 


Mr. Willet’s speech in part continued as follows: 

One of the dividends I am getting out of my position as 
president of the National Association is the enjoyment 
of making the acquaintance of men who represent life 
insurance in their communities at such an association ban- 
quet as this. I have never before been in Springfield. One 
of the things that I have always associated with Springfield 
is the Massachusetts Life Insurance Company, noted for its 
strength, solidity and conservatism. 


Life insurance as represented in this country is demon- 
strated by all the companies that stand on strong founda- 
tions. It has become general in public opinion that the 
credits of life insurance companies are as firm as if guaran- 
teed by the United States Government. 


The history of the National Association starts from a time 
25 years ago, when three local associations, from Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia, met in Boston. The object of 
the association has always been to advance the true inter- 
ests of life insurance. Through our efforts we have caused 
it to be recognized that such things as rebating and discrim- 
ination in policies are outside the pale. The State laws at 
the present time make those things crimes. 


One of the principal enterprises of the National Associa- 
tion is wrapped up in the work of the Educational and Con- 
servation Committee. We are working along educational 
lines, to train men to be more efficient as agents. A text- 
book of life insurance will soon be issued, gotten out through 
the assistance of this committee, which will probably be ready 
in three or four months, or by the time of the August conven- 
tion, anyway. The book will be placed in schools and col- 
leges at the opening of the next term. Warren M. Horner, 
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chairman of the Educational and Conservation Committee, 
who was to have been here tonight, has had something to do 
with the compilation of this book. 


The National Association is striving to reduce the burden 
of taxation on policyholders. It is estimated that $13,000,000 
is borne by the policyholders. The mere desire of increasing 
revenue is no justification for placing this tax. Such taxes 
either increase the premium cost of insurance or else decrease 
the amount. If the cost is affected the burden falls on the 
policyholders; if the amount is affected the beneficiaries 
suffer. Thus the tax may be said to fall on widows and 
orphans, and that is scarcely a proper way for a State to 
raise money. 

When the income tax was being considered it was dis- 
covered that a certain tax fell on life insurance, but not on 
mutual or fraternal insurance. All life insurance men and 
the associations worked hard for the defeat of such a measure 
and we were rewarded by having the feature struck out of 
the bill. Later, when the proposed stamp tax on life insur- 
ance policies was broached as a war revenue means, the 
associations banded to defeat it. The tax was to be 80 cents — 
on $1,000, similar to the war measure passed at the time of 
the Spanish War. Since the replacement a short time ago 
was but a temporary measure, few paid much attention to 
it, thinking that it would be just as well to let it go through. 

However, Edward A. Woods would not see the Clause 
pass without a struggle, so he urged life men to protest 
through their Senators, all over the country. On the night 
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before the bill came to a vote in the Senate the Senators had 
heard that thousands of policyholders throughout the coun- 
try objected to the life insurance clause, and the clause was 
_ struck out the next day. 

These things lead us to believe that the National Associa- 
tion is a potential factor in this country in the interests of 
the policyholders. We are also working along the line of 
_ standardizing agents. A year ago it was asked that all men 

who are unworthy to carry rate books be removed from 
the field, to drive out all crooks. That was done in accord- 
ance to work of the National Association. 

Starting with three associations 25 years ago, the National 
Association has grown to embrace 100 associations, with a 

membership of 5,000 men. But there are 95,000 agents 
‘who are not affliated, and it is our work to get those men. 
/ Some of them do not live in places where they can join locals, 
but the constitution has been changed so that non-residents 
may be taken into membership of any association. I hope 
that in the future the introduction of non-residents will swell 
the membership of the Springfield association. 


z 


Youngstown, 


‘Ladies’ night was appropriately celebrated by members of the 
‘oungstown association on Feb. 26, at the local Y. M. C. A. Hall. 
‘ith a delicious menu and a variety program that would rival the 
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Would You Be Interested? 
Ifa man came to your desk and 
showed you a pen or pencil thar 
would add or subtract as it writes? 








Of course you would; anybody would! 
We have no such pen or pencil, but we have something better. We 
havea typewriter which does all chis, and you know that the typewriter 
is three ames as fast as any pen or pencil. This typewriter is the 


Remington 
Adding and Subtracting , 
Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 2 
This machine adds or subtracts and writes; not only that but it 
adds or subtracts when it writes. Both operations are one. 4 
You need this machine in your work; every man needs it who has 
billing to do, or any writing and adding to do on the same page. It 











Saves time, saves labor, detects errors, Prevents errors, gives you a 
mechanical insurance of absolute accuracy. ;, . 
‘We stand ready to give this machine a test on your work; a test 

} which will convince you that you need it. 


Remington Typewriter Company 
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current vaudeville bill, the local underwriters spared no efforts 
in presenting the annual entertainment to their fair guests. 

E. V. Clyde officiated as toastmaster. His toast to ‘the ladies” 
was responded to by Mrs. W. B. Randolph. The feature of the 
program was undoubtedly a comedy skit written for the occasion 
and produced by Myron Eckert and Roy Hartzell. The story 
had to do with an old German insured by a live wire (with 1776 
methods). Mrs. Pearl Hench Green rendered several delightful 
vocal numbers. She was accompanied by Miss Mary Burke. 
Talks pertaining to life insurance were made by Frank B. Kear- 
ney, W. B. Randolph, Calvin Hench, Mr. Reilly, Mr. Stamp and 
Mr. Parks. 

Zanesville. 


The first annual meeting of the Zanesville, Ohio, association 
was held at Rogge Hotel on March 1. There were about 20 
members in attendance at the banquet. Addresses were deliv- 
ered by M. D. Donham and Charles R. Garwin, president and 
secretary of the Columbus association; J. B. Anderson, K. E. 
Stamp, W.S. Domer and W. E. Tingle. J. P. Sherer presided as 
toastmaster. 
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This Company, 2!though it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies 
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Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


‘This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1914 average one claim for 
every 46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount 
$282.07 a minute. 
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You will make money. 


The great strength, big dividends and incom- 
parable benefits of the “oldest company in 


America” mean certain success for you. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 2d Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street, New York, N. Y. 
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ceeded with us. 
‘‘Prudential 
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THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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A New High Mark 


That is what we reached in 1914—a year 
of profound business disturbance. 


We are optimistic for 1915, believing 
that business conditions are improving 
steadily, and that the year will be one of 
wonderful opportunity in life insurance, as 
well as in general business. Our repre- 
sentatives are filled with enthusiasm, and 
with determination to go above the high 
mark of 1914. We believe that they will 
do it, and shall in every way back up their 
work. 


Occasionally we have a general agency 
opening for the right man. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Supt. of Agencies 
Massachusetts Mutual 


Life Insurance Company 
Springfield, Mass. 


Incorporated 1851 
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OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
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Life and Endowment Policies 
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Agents will find that the policies of this 
Company cover a wider range and 
provide greater benefits than others, 
and are therefore easiest to sell. 








Experienced and successful men, also successful men — 
without life insurance experience, may find satis- 
factory opportunity with the AETNA LIFE. Ad-— 
dress: 


FRANK BUSHNELL, Agency Secretary, 1 
HARTFORD, CONN. — 
, 


or T. B. MERRILL, Supt. of Agencies, ‘ 
1005 Insurance Exchange, 175 W. Jackson Blvd, CHICAGO. — 
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| Official Announcement 


| a) this number of LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS 
| appears an interesting and comprehensive state- 
| ment in relation to the Education and Conser- 
vation Bureau. 

Statements with regard to the formation of the 
Bureau and the detail of its work were published in the 
December, January and March numbers of the NEWS. 

There has been no change of base or discarding of 

important issues as embraced in the Memphis Resolu- 
tion, and as advocated by the National Association in 
the last two years and a half. 
The Bureau has been formed to the end that we 
may realize upon important functions of the Movement 
and obtain tangible results in accomplishment as we 
progress, and lead up to reasonable fruition of all those 
things originally contemplated and emphasized re- 
peatedly the last three years. 

It is the earnest hope that all individuals and organ- 
izations interested in the business of Life Insurance will 
co-operate in a spirit of helpfulness in this great work 
of service to the people and to themselves. 


HUGH M. WILLET, President, 


National Association of Life Underwriters. 


WARREN M. HORNER, Chairman, 


Education and Conservation Bureau. 
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AN ANALYSIS OF THE CAMPAIGN OF INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING. 


FOURTEEN OUT OF EVERY FIFTEEN PROSPECTS REFUSE LIFE INSURANCE BECAUSE 
THEY ARE UNEDUCATED TO THE NECESSITY OF PROTECTION. 





The Right Kind of Institutional Advertising Will Make the Life Underwriter a Welcome Caller 
Where He Was Heretofore Barred. 





By Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and Conservation Bureau. - 


Every active solicitor knows that the bulk of his business is 
sold under protest. Statistics prove that only one out of fifteen 
eligible prospects can be insured. Why? 

Because the fourteen prospects out of every fifteen who refuse 
to take life insurance are not educated to the necessity of pro- 
tection. A man who understands life insurance seldom refuses it. 

That the selling of life insurance isa matter of education may be 
demonstrated by a simple illustration. Traveling salesmen for 
commercial houses generally make poor life insurance solicitors, 
because with samples of their goods and a ready market their 
duties were not arduous, while in the soliciting of life insurance 
there are no samples, and before a prospect buys he must be 
educated. For the same reason it has been the experience of 
many general agents and managers that school teachers make 
excellent life insurance solicitors. Naturally so, because their 
training and mental processes are educative in character. 


Wholesale Publicity. 


Therefore, the Education and Conservation Bureau _pro- 
poses to educate the public, wholesale instead of piecemeal. 
In the consummation of its plans lies the educated prospect, the 
ready market and the concomitant elimination of the uneducated 
fourteen prospects in every eligible fifteen. 

Members of the local bodies affiliated with the National Asso- 
ciation have Bobbie Burns and Winslow Russell, superintendent 
of agents of the Phoenix Mutual, to thank for a full-length re- 
flection of themselves as seen in the mirror of public opinion. 
“Oh, wad some power,” said Burns, ‘‘the giftie gie us to see our- 
sel’s as ithers see us.’’ And Winslow Russell furnished the power 
in question in the simplest manner imaginable. 

Prior to a dinner of the Syracuse association, Mr. Russell sent 
out a number of letters to representative merchants, manufac- 
turers, bankers, lawyers and physicians in Syracuse, requesting 
answers to certain questions in relation to the activities of general 
agents, managers and solicitors. Space was provided in the 
survey blanks for suggestions as to the improvement of field con- 
ditions. An analysis of the answers received is not only a source 
of surprise, but a condition is revealed which is disconcerting in 
the extreme. 

“Is the average life insurance agent welcome to call upon you?” 
This was one of the questions asked. Thirty-eight replied in the 
affirmative, while twenty responded in the negative. Another 
question was, ‘‘Have you a favorable impression of the manner 
in which life insurance is sold in your city?’’ Affirmative re- 
sponses outnumbered opposite opinions; nevertheless there were 
many emphatic negatives. 


Solicitor a Nuisance. 


The life insurance salesman is therefore persona non grata in 
the offices of 30 per cent. of the business and professional men of 
Syracuse. 

And without doubt the same average holds good throughout the 
country. If public opinion is a fairly good guide—and the ma- 
jority of intelligent people believe it to be—is it not imperative 
that we give serious consideration to this arraignment, which, 
though startling, is perhaps the most acurate thus far obtained? 

Attached securely to the wall of a large office building in a city 
of approximately 100,000 population is a sign bearing these 
words: 


Peddlers, dogs and Insurance 
Agents not allowed in this 
building. 


Certain it is that a large percentage of the people of this couu- 
try regard the life insurance solicitor as a nuisance, such opinion 
being based on nothing more substantial than a lack of knowledye 
of the institution of life insurance in its relation to the individual, 
the family and the nation. Not possessing confidence in the in- 
stitution itself, there is no good reason why this class of people 
should possess confidence in its representatives. To meet the 
situation created by these people and to educate them to an 
acceptance of the principles of legal reserve life insurance is one of 
the objects of the proposed institutional advertising campaign ol 
the National Association. 

The history of the movement, which will be found elsewhere 
in this issue, really marks the beginning of a new era in life in- 
surance. 

It is true that life insurance is advertised—on a partisan basis. 
But, as Warren M. Horner, chairman of the Education and Con- 
servation Bureau, says: ‘‘ Present methods of advertising life in- 
surance in most instances create sales about as readily asa wooden 
Indian in front of a cigar store sells tobacco.”’ 


But One Solution. - 
r 


Actual results in the field have been accurately calculated, an 
the work of the average agent is about nine policies sold to 130 
actual interviews (not calls) per month. The number of calls 
made to secure these 130 interviews give but a vague idea of the 
indifference of the public. 

Considered in all of its phases there is evidently but one 4 
tion to present conditions—Institutional Advertising. The 
report of the Committee on Education and Conservation at the 
Cincinnati convention of the National Association summariz 
the underlying principles of the propaganda in the following 
paragraphs: 

“Probably there are only two human agencies that can be 
compared, outside of religion and education, in the same firn a 
ment with the business of life insurance, and those are the news 
mediums of the country and the railroads. And I put the pre 
above the railroads because the railroads only bring men and th 
products together in a physical sense, whereas the press bring 
them together in an educative way, and has to do with the mind 
that eternal structure of God’s greatest handiwork 

















Business and Cash. 


“Furthermore, our American press has ever shown a readin 288 
to serve the people in an intelligent, conscientious man 
You must remember, however, that by the same token t 
believe in life insurance and that our business is garnering 
miums and that by our efforts in this direction do we gain 
daily bread, so must you remember that newspapers and p 
icals are imbued with the efficacy of what they are doing, that 
they believe in both the commercial and the educative value 0! 
advertising, and that they exist by money paid over the cash 
counter therefor. 


simply by striving for publicity a la press agent fashion. ~ 
will correct it by well-ordered publicity of the legitimate ki 
backed by dealing over the cash counter—also of the legitit 
kind—meaning advertising institutionally and partisanly, edu 
catively and constructively; and you will get ten dollars tor 
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very one you spend, because the newspapers do not have to be 
ught, and I am one of those who believe they cannot be bought. 


“Tt is just an intelligent, commonsense, ordinary, every-day 
ness, practical spirit of understanding and co-operation— 
of our position and we of theirs—and then you will let loose 
he floodgates of publicity of the real kind, the kind that will 
lucate and endure; and that is the service that the people, the 
who pay the premiums, are entitled to receive.” 


An intelligent, commonsense, ordinary, every-day business, 
tical spirit of understanding and co-operation. Yes, most 
phatically. And let it be said that paid-for reading matter— 
Institutional Advertising—is, all things considered, the only 
to put before the reading public of the country ‘‘Human 
est’’ stories relative to life insurance. 


It is true that the newspapers will publish stories of the meet- 
of local associations. However, the extent and prominence 
ich stories will depend, to a large extent, upon the prominence 
e men who deliver addresses at these meetings. 


newspapers and periodicals are published for the purpose 
aking money; money is made through advertising, not 
ugh subscriptions; to secure advertising there must be cir- 
ation; circulation depends upon news matter of interest. 
Moreover, news that is interesting to the largest number of readers 
s that which contains the elements of novelty. 


“Human Interest’? Involved. 


_ Life insurance is the very essence of ‘‘Human Interest;’’ it 
touches the home and heart always and everywhere. It is the 
magnificent institution of American enterprise—positive, 
ling, permanent. Indeed, in our economic life, so far as its 
tialities are concerned, with no thought of irreverence, we 
apply to it the great trilogy—omniscient, omnipresent, 


ovelty which gives it value from a journalistic standpoint. 
ile life insurance keeps thousands of widows from the poor- 
e, the public is more interested in reading of the mismanage- 
tt of the County Almshouse. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
ied 111,000,000 passengers last year without a single death. 
item occupied but a paragraph in the papers, simply be- 
it was nothing out of the ordinary; in fact, such a record 
o be expected. It is the unexpected that we see in the news- 
ipers, and one prominent man killed on the Pennsylvania 


Insures the Unexpected. 


Phere is nothing unexpected in life insurance, for it insures 
unexpected. It lives up to all promises and pays all claims 
ptly and quietly. It is only when it fails to perform the 
vice which it agrees to give that, in the eyes of the journalist, 
omes news of interest. Think of the Armstrong upheaval. 
again, at the time when it performs its greatest service, its 
pient is mercifully sheltered from the eyes of the world. 
the very nature of its most important transaction there 
hing ostentatious nor calculated to arouse the interest of 
public. Were the transaction irregular, odd, unusual or pecu- 
the case would be different. 


feral of the local associations have contracted for space in 
Wspapers of their respective cities, and the transactions 
been conducted over the cash counter. Such local bodies, 
doing, have been able to put before the public reading 
which never would have been published in any other way. 
will undoubtedly do much good. But, great as is the in- 
e of the press, the daily paper is bought for a cent and read 
minute. For educative purposes there is nothing to equal 
“class of periodicals whi¢h reach the home and are digested 
sure. In those magazines the force of an argument or a 
of arguments cannot be vitiated by the perplexing problems 
business day. 
uman Interest’ story may be absolutely devoid of news 
yet it may be interesting and produce a profound im- 
on. Its production requires art and no mean degree of 
y ability. It should also be said that in the selection of 
ertising medium which reaches the home the decision is 
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a wise one. If in the business judgment of managing editors and 
city editors it would be poor policy to publish gratuitously that 
which does not appeal to them as being of news value it most 
certainly behooves us to pay for the service desired. 

The National Association will then be in a position to tell the 


people of America just exactly what it pleases, as frequently and 
as widely as the funds at its disposal will permit. It is a service 
we cannot expect for nothing and when once begun should be 
continued. 


Institutional Advertising is a comparatively new idea, but it 
should not, for this reason, be condemned. Much of the op- 
position to the proposed campaign is based upon objections no 
more solid than the novelty of it, and because it has but recently 
been discussed. 

Unanimity of Opinion, 


Advertising experts throughout the country have reviewed 
the plan, and there is an absolute unanimity of opinion as to its 
value. When contributions to a fund were solicited from the 
various companies the committee claimed that the companies 
could easily save the small amount required from their adver- 
tising and printing bills. Natural philosophy tells us that a chain 
is as strong as its weakest link; common sense whispers in our 
ear that the progress of life insurance, as an institution, has been 
hampered to a very great extent by certain weak and inefficient 
factors. Probably the thinnest link in the chain which binds 
life insurance to the public at large is the link of competitive 
literature. Certainly the money saved by the elimination of 
the usual comparisons could be devoted to no better cause than 
the education of the public as to the true benefits of life in- 
surance. It is platitudinous to make the assertion that half a 
truth is likely to be a dangerous and unjustifiable perversion of 
facts. Life insurance in its true purpose does not appeal to the 
man whose penuriousness is such that he will go shopping for a 
policy, seeking some infinitesimal advantage as to refunds, net 
cost or liberality of contract. The narrow mental gage of such 
an individual can never realize the fundamental principles of 
protection. Every policy written through the influence of an 
invidious comparison, as to companies, means to the agent and 
the company which secure the business a temporary gain, but 
policies so placed always react upon the vitality of the institution. 
Business of this character carries with it an implied unfavorable 
reflection as to the merits of all other companies. Life insurance 
will never gain the full confidence of the public until the com- 
monalty is possessed of the consciousness that all life insurance in 
good companies is good life insurance. 


Violating the Ethics. 


Occasionally an Insurance Commissioner with commendable 
prevision will call attention to the danger of competitive litera- 
ture. Willard Done, when Insurance Commissioner of Utah, 
issued a circular letter to all companies doing business in that 
State, and said in part, ‘‘I have decided that it is against public 
policy and in violation of the ethics of the insurance business for 
legal reserve companies to issue literature making comparisons 
by name, or invidious comparisons of a general character with 
other legal reserve companies. This ruling holds, whether these 
comparisons are as to estimated dividends, premium charges, or 
relative strength. In any case, doubt is cast upon the integrity 
of the other company. Such literature casts doubt and discredit 
on the whole business and herein is the greatest objection to it.” 


In direct and specific answer to objections to the plan because 
of the novelty of it, we would call attention to the following in- 
terests, which have all recognized the’ benefits of this plan of pub- 
licity. The Oyster Growers and Dealers’ Association of North 
America recently clubbed together in their advertising, and it is 
understood that the results secured were very satisfactory. A 
similar campaign was instituted by the manufacturers of glazed 
kid, and the only reason it was discontinued was because the ad- 
vertising brought such excellent results that the manufacturers 
could not see the necessity of further immediate advertising. 
The National Association of Tile Manufacturers has advertised 
on an institutional basis, while the Dominion of Canada is now 
planning for a country-wide campaign of publicity in the United 
States, the expense of which is to be paid out of the immigrant 
department of the Dominion. The gas companies of the various 
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large cities have now under way an institutional advertising 
scheme. The Apple Growers’ Association of the United States 
is now preparing an advertising propaganda, and educational 
articles with regard to the use of apples will be published in the 
leading papers of the country. 


It will be remembered that, at the Atlantic City convention, 
sheets were distributed by the Philadelphia North American 
setting forth the institutional advertising of the florists and the 
electric power interest. At the present time the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, The Philadelphia and Reading Railway and the Bal- 
timore and Ohio Railroad are engaged in an institutional adver- 
tising campaign in an*endeavor to have repealed the full crew 
laws of New Jersey and Pennsylvania. In the New York City 
papers alone fifty thousand dollars has recently been spent 
and the campaign is still in effec’. Many other examples might 
be quoted, but these should suffice. 


The Final 


Pitiless publicity is the final test of public acts. The exception 
to the rule has yet to be discovered. The light of day must pen- 
etrate to every nook and corner of both public business and pri- 
vate business. It is the law and nothing can escape it. 


Test. 


Funds, foundations and endowed institutions, the beneficent 
purposes of which have hitherto been apparent and undoubted, 
are now under the scrutiny of high-priced experts whose inves- 
tigations are brilliantly illuminated by the powerful searchlight 
of the public press. 

At the present moment the Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations is investigating the rights, powers and functions of such 
self-perpetuating organizations as the Rockefeller, Carnegie and 

_ Sage foundations. 


Truly out of joint with the times are those of us who are labor- 
ing under the impression that the Armstrong investigation was 
a sterilizing process which would forever after render the insti- 
tution of life insurance immune from the attack of the muck- 
raker and the political demagogue. Life insurance may still be 
the object of the inquisitive eye of an overwrought and appre- 
hensive public, 


High Authority. 


On January 29 President Wilson addressed the Electrical Rail- 
way Association, using as his text, “‘The Rules of the Game.” 
We herewith reproduce that portion devoted to publicity: 


There are, therefore, I suppose, certain rules of the game. 
I will mention what seem to me some of them. I have 
already mentioned one of them by way of illustration. First 
of all is the rule of publicity, not doing anything under cover, 
letting the public know what you are doing and judge of it 
according as it is. There are a great many businesses in 
this country that have fallen under suspicion because they 
were so secretive, when there was nothing to secrete that 
was dishonorable. 


The minute I keep everything in my pocket and will not 
show anybody what is there they conjecture what may be in 
my pocket; whereas, if I turn my pockets inside out, the con- 
jecture is, at any rate, dissipated. There is no use inviting 
suspicion by secretiveness. If a business is being honorably 
done and successfully done you ought to be pleased to turn 
it inside out and let the people whom you are inviting to in- 
vest in it see exactly how it is done and with what results. 
Publicity, which is required in sport, is required in business. 
Let us see how you are running the game. 

Then, in the second place, there is a full equivalent for the 
money you receive. The full equivalent in service, not 
trying to skimp in the service in order to increase profits 
above a reasonable return, but trying to make the profits 
proportioned to the satisfaction of the people that you serve. 
There isn’t any more solid foundation for business than that. 


If you thoroughly satisfy the people you are serving you 
are welcome to their money. They are not going to grudge 
it because they will feel that they are getting a quid pro quo— 
they are getting something such as was promised them when 
their money was asked of them. 


First of all is the rule of publicity. Is it possible to find a 
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stronger indorsement of the Education and Conservation e | 
ganda of the National Association? While it is true that the 
term ‘‘Publicity’’ was eliminated in the work of the Committee 
on Education and Conservation, it was done simply: because the 
word ‘‘Education” was more comprehensive, and to indicate 
that publicity should be secured by educational methods. Pub- 
licity, per se, is not always directed in the right channels and fre- 
quently its purpose is far from being commendable, The word is 
quite often associated with mere clap-trap. 


Taken, however, in the sense expressed by President Wilson, it 
is indeed the first rule in the game. Divested of its shoddy coat 
of many colors, the word is now clothed with appropriate dignity, 
Moreover, it has taken its proper place in our economics, standing 
guard, as it were, at the gateway of all American business insti- 
tutions. 


The Ultimate Solution. 


Throughout the entire evolutionary movement, institutional 
advertising has stood in the forefront as exemplifying the means 
by which the public could be inculcated with the confidence 
necessary to remove from the institution and the institution's 
representatives the stigma with which unconsciously, perhaps, 
they have been branded. Institutional Advertising is still the main 
object of the Education and Conservation Bureau, and all other 
phases of the bureau’s activities, as influential as they may be, 
should be regarded as mere auxiliaries. Institutional Advertising 
is the ultimate solution to a healthy, legitimate, vigorous and 
progressively constructive community of interest between the 
public, the company and the agent—as has been said—‘‘ It is the 
rockribbed, steel girder, concrete part of the whole proposition.” 


The Education and Conservation movement is not a shrewd 
scheme intended simply for the benefit of the life insurance 
solicitors; it isa propaganda of economic reform. : 


Life insurance has nothing to conceal and as an institution 
needs no apologist; its future success, as well as the future success 
of its representatives, depends upon the simple proposition of 
telling all to all the people always and all the time. 


: 
1, 
NEW YORK LIFE TO WITHDRAW “65 POLICY.” 


New York Life Underwriters’ Association Anxiousl. 
Awaiting Action of Other Companies Named 7 
in Resolution. 1 


In connection with the resolution passed at the March meetiag' 
of the New York association, in relation to the practise of sever 
companies in placing upon the market competitive policies, | 
Lawrence Priddy, president of the New York association, au 
nounces, just as the News is going to press, that he is in r 
of the following communication from Thomas A. Buckner, v 
president of the New York Life. 


“T have received a copy of the resolutions adopted by 
Life Underwriters’ Association of this city, with reference to 
the issuance of policies with a small loading by this and other 
companies, and the objections thereto on the part of the in 
surance agents. We have had frequent objections from our 
own men to the only form of policy which could fall within 
the category specified in your resolutions, to wit: what 
term the ‘65 Policy.’ 


We appreciate the force of the obje 


able to pay a fair compensation to the agent for his wo 
For this and other reasons this company has decided to 
continue the issuance of the ‘65° Policy’ at the end of this 
month.” 


Probably never before, in the history of the New York asst 
tion, has so much interest been aroused in any one phase of 
activity. Since the New York Life has announced its intel 
of withdrawing this policy at the end of the month, life w 
writers are anxiously awaiting the action of other companies mel 
tioned in the resolution to which we have referred. 
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IDUCATION AND CONSERVATION MOVEMENT 
REVIEWED. 


vement Born at Chicago Convention of the National 
Association, 1911, Took Concrete Form at 
Memphis Meeting in 1912. 
pecial Bureau, Advocated by Committee, Now a Reality 
_—Bulletins Are Published Semi-monthly—Text- 
Book for Schools and Colleges Almost 

Ready for the Press. 


IWvhen Frederick the Great desired to have his secretary read 
ory to him he would say, ‘‘Bring me my liar.” And there 
ay have been sound and just reasons for this remark. His- 
: to be accurate, must be recorded at the time the events are 
urring, otherwise in years to come imagination, incomplete 
rmation and a thousand other unfortunate factors all con- 
S| re to produce that which lacks authenticity and reliability. 
This, then, is an impartial and an exact statement of a move- 
nent which has turned the minds of insurance men to serious 
j0ught; in chronological order will be found the story of the 
i radical and revolutionary reform ever suggested to amel- 


‘ 


te field conditions in life insurance. 

Perhaps in our economic life there is no institution quite so 

/ conservative as legal reserve life insurance. The very heart of 
‘the business is based upon mathematical calculations, the results 
‘of which are determinable in advance, and which, too, accrue 

ith unerring accuracy. The entire plan of actuarial science is 

xact and so dependable that a departure from set and estab- 

ed procedure rarely, if ever, appeals to a company official. 

— But in the Education and Conservation propaganda of the 

‘National Association of Life Underwriters we find an appeal 

' which does not permit of recourse to precedent. Because of this 


Ithough it can truthfully be said that the propaganda has ad- 
vanced sufficiently far to warrant a sincere belief in its consum- 
i) mation. 

| q Take Public Into Confidence. 


The idea of taking the public into the confidence of life insur- 
ance companies and the companies’ representatives through the 
‘means of a non-partisan educational campaign was coincident 
with a movement throughout business institutions that it was 
time to abandon the old slogan of ‘‘The Public be Damned.” 
| At the Chicago convention of the National Association, which 

occurred in October, 1911, one of the delegates announced that 
| he was convinced that notwithstanding the fine purposes of the 

National body it had one weak point standing out in bold relief, 
and that was an inherent weakness from the old institution of 
legal reserve life insurance—the lack of any systematic and ade- 
| quate campaign of educating the public. This idea was received 
“with such avidity that a resolution was passed indorsing the 

novement for the conservation of health and all that makes for 
ei. life insurance publicity and larger social service from 
life insurance companies and their representatives to policy- 
holders and the public at large. 

From the Chicago convention up to the present day this idea 
has been constantly expanding in scope. Indeed, in but a brief 
time it developed from its embryonic stages to a full-fledged 
‘propaganda, with a definite purpose in view. 




























j Development of Germ Idea. 

‘In reviewing the development of the germ idea it is evident 
et in the minds of those who first were its sponsors was a con- 
Viction that ultimately the National Association would be com- 
| to organize a bureau for the purpose of carrying forward 
work. 

_ This was brought to the attention of the Philadelphia associa- 
Pa on June 18, 1912. In discussing the matter on that oc- 
casion the individual who had introduced the idea at the Chi- 
=. convention said: ‘It is up to the National Association to 
take the initiative in starting a bureau (I believe it should be a 
‘part of that organization) for the proper and thorough dissemi- 
tion of information and progressive ideas of life insurance to the 
‘people of this country. This movement should originate and 
be conducted by the agents who know the needs, but in co- 
operation with the companies, who should supply the funds. 
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“The bureau to be a publicity, advertising and conservation 
campaign merged in one organization. 

‘A bureau of this character could and should embrace both 
the conservation of health and conservation of insurance written. 
The companies would obtain greater results at less outlay than by 
separate action.” 

The question was taken up with the Pittsburgh association 
on March 2, 1912, and emphasis was placed upon the necessity 
of readable educational matter to the public through the medium 
of articles and editorials in periodicals in the public press; also 
through the medium of advertising. It was brought to light 
that, whereas the discussions at association meetings and Na- 
tional conventions were enlightening to the agents themselves, 
they were of little value in educating the public. 


Memphis Resolution. 


At Memphis, October 15, 1912, the National Association 
adopted the following resolution: 

Whereas, The institution of life insurance, as conducted 
by our standard American companies, occupies a command- 
ing position in comparison with all world movements in its 
economic and beneficent relation to humanity, and 

Whereas, The comparative newness of the system and its 
rapid growth have prevented a proper understanding of the 
importance of the business both in its relation to the public 
and as a vocation, and 

Whereas, The companies and managing agents deserve 
unusual credit for building a structure of such enduring 
qualities that plays so great a part in equalizing business con- 
ditions and in its amelioration of mankind, but higher 
standards can be reached in the employment of agents and in 
the methods used in field work, and 

Whereas, The business calls for the highest type of man- 
hood and salesmanship in field work, and 

Whereas, There are agents in certain localities who in- 
dulge in practises which detract from the high ideals of life 
insurance, and 

Whereas, The public is equally culpable with the irre- 
sponsible agent from a moral and legal standpoint in solicit- 
ing rebates as well as in not co-operating with those agents 
who are exercising integrity and efficiency in their endeavor 
to render better service, and 


Unlimited Opportunities. 


Whereas, There are unlimited opportunities for standard- 
izing the business by adopting new and scientific methods, 
and 

Whereas, The business of life insurance needs the service 
of, and offers untold opportunities for, young men of high 
ethical standards and ability, and 

Whereas, Business and corporation life insurance has be- 
come well established and the amount of life insurance 
written by the standard companies is only about 15 per cent. 
of the amount that could be written, and 

Whereas, This association has repeatedly reiterated its 
stand as unalterably opposed to rebates, twisting of policies 
and agents and given wide publicity to the fact that any 
agent is not worthy of confidence of the business public 
nor ethically fit to be considered a representative life in- 
surance agent who indulges in any of these practises or who 
preys in any way upon a competitor and does not secure busi- 
ness by self-inaugurated plans of work. Therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the president of this association appoint a 
committee of five with power to confer with like committees 
of any other insurance bodies, to devise ways and means for 
greater publicity in life insurance, for some non-partisan 
campaign of advertising and conservation, and for a con- 
certed movement to inaugurate a campaign of education 
through lectures or addresses and through general adoption 
of educational opportunities for the younger generation. 

Resolved, That the adoption of this resolution carry with 
it the power to act on any plan approved by the Executive 
Council of this association, whether in conjunction with such 
other bodies or an independent movement inaugurated by 
this association. 

We quote the above resolution because it was at the Memphis 
convention that the matter began to take concrete form. And 
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this resolution marked the time when the National Association, 
as a body, began to realize the necessity of a campaign along the 
lines suggested. It was also by virtue of this resolution that a 
committee was appointed to work out and develop the various 
problems enumerated. 

A specially called meeting of the Executive Council of the Na- 
tional Association was held at Pittsburgh on November 9, 1912, 
and a report of the Committee on Education and Conservation, 
which was unanimously adopted, indicated that the movement 
was attracting much attention, that it was founded on sound 
premises, and that its ultimate scope would be far more com- 
prehensive than at first contemplated. Certain definite plans of 
action were suggested in this report, as will be observed by the 
text of the resolution, which follows: 


Co-operation of Companies. 


That the financial and moral co-operation of the life in- 
surance companies be secured. 

That the companies can assist financially in this non- 
partisan campaign of advertising and add a monumental 
service to the public and the business of life insurance with- 
out extra expense by curtailing some of their present in- 
effective advertising and the issues of unnecessary printed 
matter. 

The committee further declares in favor of a concerted 
movement for establishing educational facilities in life in- 
surance in the universities, and colleges, and public schools, 
and declares in favor of more general publicity and judicious 
advertising on the part of the insurance fraternity through- 
out the country. 

The committee has made definite plans to promote the 
campaigns of non-partisan advertising and the establishing 
of life insurance educational facilities and for co-operation 
with similar committees for local associations. 

The work of the committee will undoubtedly result in the 
establishment of a permanent publicity, educational and 
conservation bureau of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters, which organization has played such a con- 
spicuous part in all forward movements of life insurance. 


Sinews of War. 


In order to secure the sinews of war, the committee, in Feb- 
ruary, 1913, asked for contributions to a fund from the various 
old-line companies. It was proposed that the companies con- 
tribute on the basis of five cents per thousand of the paid-for 
business written in the year of 1912, and this letter to the com- 
panies enumerated the advantages which would accrue from 
an institutional advertising campaign. 

The committee believes from its investigation that the 
campaign proposed is advisable, because: (1) It will educate 
the public as to the benefits of life i insurance; (2) it will give 
them valuable information in the matter of selection of pol- 
icies; (8) it will cure to a large extent the unnatural and 
unnecessary aloofness upon the part of the public toward 
life insurance and the life insurance agent; (4) it will give the 
public valuable information in regard to taxation and in- 
surance laws; (5) it will aid materially in the matters of (a) 
conservation of insurance written, and (b) in the conserva- 
tion of health; (6) it will result in better service all along the 
line to the public, the companies and the agents, and result 
in raising the standard of the whole agency system; (7) when 
this campaign is thoroughly launched the agents will find it 
twice as easy to sell insurance; (8) it will make dollars, for 
partisan advertising brings far greater returns; and finally, 
(9) it will result in a permanent bureau of great and lasting 
benefit to the whole institution of legal reserve insurance, 
and (10) this bureau can become a part or adjunct of the 
Presidents’ Association or a bureau separate from any other 
body. 


At the mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee in April, 
1913, the committee reported that several of the companies had 
agreed to contribute to the fund, but that it was not, at that time, 
deemed advisable to expend any funds until a larger amount was 
available. At this meeting the word ‘publicity’ and the term 
“‘non-partisan’’ were discontinued, and it was agreed that the 
committee should be known as the Committee on Education and 


Conservation, 


eérvation was authorized to proceed under the control of th 


adopted: 


and that the movement should be calle ay 
Universal Campaign of Education and Conservation.” : 
The Pacific coast was by no means neglected, for the chairman | 


of the committee delivered an exhaustive address on the possi- 
bilities of the movement on June 2, 1913, before the Pacific 


Northwest Insurance Congress. 

From this time on down to the Atlantic City convention in 
September, 1913, noticeable progress was made, and the report 
of the committee at this convention was one of the prEeey fea- 


tures of the gathering. 


In elucidating the objects of the committee, and with partiedied 


reference to the necessity of a campaign of institutional adver- 


tising, the report of the committee was in part as follows: 
Atlantic City Report. 


With some companies writing their limit and others ap- 
proaching it, with pseudo and part-time agents, and with 
plenty of thoce whose lack of intelligence and integrity dis- 
grace the profession, the fact remains that the people of this 
country are only incemnified through the medium of life in- 
surance to the extent of $28,C00,000,000, or only about 
$300 for every man, woman and child in the United States; 
that nearly $10,000,CC0,COO of this amount is not the kind 
of insurance you sell, and sooner or later must be converted 
into sound insurance, the kind you sell; that the insurance 
you sell is only indemnifying the men, women and children 
against all future contingencies by life insurance to the 
extent of $2C0 per capita; that the total amount of insurance ~ 
carried is only about $1,500 fcr each bread-winner, or the 
amount of the kind of insurance you sell only about $1,000 
for the kead of each family. Ten thousand dollars legal 
reserve insurance in standard companies for each family head 
or $180,C00,000,000 is not too much insurance for the fa- 
thers and sons to carry in this country. 

Is education in life insurance necessary? Is an intelligent 
use of printer’s ink imperative? Do you want to combine 
in these things in a spirit of common brotherhood, or shall 
we continue to let other world movements stand by and jeer ~ 
at our ox-cart metheds, and the people remain in ignorance 
of tke trie functions of sound life insurance? 

If you are an agent writing $2C0,CCO a year, is it not worth 
$10 a year to you? If you are writing $300,000, is it not 
worth $15 a year to you, and if you are writing $400,000, is ie | 
not worth $20, and if you are writing $500,000, is it not — 
worth $25? If you are the kead of an agency organization 
and you are writing $1,000,000, is it not worth $50 a year 
to you, and if you are writing $2,0C0,CO0 is it not worth $1 
a year, and if you are writing #5,C00, 0CO, is it not worth $250 
and if you are writirg $10,(00,C00, is it not worth $500 to 
you? 

Much work has been dene and lines well laid to carry this 
plan of general education in life insurance and institutional 
advertising in life insurance to a practical and successful 
fruition. You and otker insurance men over the United 
States are given the opportunity to come together in a spi it 
of common brotherhood in rendering an enormous service 
your fellow-men and, coincident with this service to huma 
ity, you are given the opportunity to increase your incomes 
and raise the great profession in which you are engaged to 
its true position in the world’s work. . 


The Text-Book. 





















Executive Council, and have a text-book written, to be ust 
the campaign of education, and was also authorized to 
definite programs in various institutions of learning. 
strict regard to the institutional advertising campaign, 
lowing recommendations of the committee were unanimo 


That both the matter of education and the publishing ¢ it 
an institutional advertisement involving a series of human 
interest articles of fact and interest to the people, together 
with the raising of funds for the same, be conducted entirely 
for the present by the National Association of Life Under- 


writers, and that there be no scattering by local subsidiar 
























campaigns other than in co-operation with the National 
body, other than such individual campaigns as may be 
deemed advisable by local associations as independent of 
and separate from the National campaign. 
} ¥ The committee further recommended the early publication 
- of four or six of the institutional advertisements, one of 
hich is to be upon the subject of taxation, at as early a 
date as is in keeping with due business procedure. This 
"recommendation is made with great earnestness on the part 
of your committee because it believes that such action will 
Properly visualize the efficacy of the whole proposition of 
_ the practical value to the people and the business of life 
- insurance of publishing these human interest articles. Ar- 
‘ rangements have been made to have these articles pre- 
‘ pared without cost to this association unless they are 
finally made acceptable to the association. The committee 
is strongly imbued with the fact that the companies who 
have not been in favor of this proposition and the agents 
_ who do not understand it will by the publication of these 
additional articles have photographed upon their mind 
exactly what the education and conservation movement, 
through the institutional advertisements intends and will 
accomplish. 
Initial Campaign Proposed. 


Finally, the committee recommends that a partial call 
for funds be made through the local associations for the 
contribution of managers only, to defray the expenses of 
this initial campaign. That the companies who have al- 
_ ready given pledges and all other companies be given to 
| understand that the National Association invites their 
contributions and co-operation in behalf of this great work, 
_ but that a general campaign for raising funds be deferred 
until such time as the real merit of the idea be established 
and photographed upon the minds by this initial cam- 
paign. The committee is satisfied that the first call will 
bring sufficient funds from the managers over the United 
‘States to defray the expenses of what is contemplated in 
the recommendations for the present. No individual, even 
those who are the most earnest in the support of the work 
of conservation and education and the most sanguine of 
the scope of the movement for the future, can properly 
visualize the value to the public and the business of these 
‘institutional advertisements until they have seen them in 
| print, and unless they can be so written upon the subject 
| of taxation, loans, surrenders, income insurance, old age 
insurance and business or corporation life insurance and 
covering the broad economics of life insurance they will 
not be published at all. This recommendation of visual- 
izing the idea by publishing some of the articles in advance 
is not alone the earnest judgment of the committee, but is 
eed upon the very best of advice of shrewd advertisers, 
who can have no possible interest in this campaign, directly or 
indirectly. 

Editor for Text-Book. 


A meeting of the committee was held the following month in 
Philadelphia. Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania, was 
engaged as Editor-in-Chief of the proposed text-book. 

At the mid-year meeting of the Executive Council, held on 
April 21, at the Hotel Astor, New York City, an elaborate pro- 
tus with regard to institutional advertising was presented, 
and the Executive Council and the Executive Committee adopted 
‘the report of the Education and Conservation Committee, in- 
structing the latter body to modify its plans with regard to the 
distribution of funds collected for the purpose of carrying out its 
deas. This change was to the effect that each local association 
she Id retain 75 per cent. of funds collected, using th s amount 
‘or local purposes, and remit the remaining 25 per cent. to the 
Nat onal body, to be used by the Education and Conservation 
Committee in furthering systematic courses of education, pre- 
%aring institutional copy and the publication of a portion there- 
of in National mediums. 

_ At the twenty-fifth annual convention of the National associa- 
ton, held at Cincinnati, September 15, 16 and 17, the Education 
nd Conservation Committee reported gratifying progress, with 
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sufficient pledges to the fund to warrant a belief that the time 
was not far distant when the country would be blanketed by the 
institutional advertising propaganda. The subject again came 
up for discussion at a meeting of the Executive Council, held on 
October 3, 1915, at Pittsburgh. The Education and Conserva- 
tion Committee suggested that the Council indorse and adopt 
the trade-mark, and that permission be given to supply certain 
associations with copy already prepared. At this time it was 
proposed not to start the campaign until $25,000 was in the hands 
of the committee, and these suggestions were adopted by the 
Council. It was furthermore decided that a conference of the 
Executive Council and the Committee on Education and Con- 
servation was to be held when the sum of $25,000 had been 
pledged for the exclusive use of the Education and Conservation 
Committee. 


Movement Makes Progress. 


From this time on to the present day events moved rapidly. 
A joint conference of the Executive Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Education and Conservation was held in New York 
City on December 12, 1914. The report of the Education and 
Conservation Committee, which was unanimously adopted, was 
as follows: 

The Education and Conservation Committee has to 
report at this time that the development of those measures 
embraced in the resolution adopted at Memphis in 1912 has 
reached such stage of advancement as to require the attention 
of some one to take care of the detail and the development 
of a permanent bureau. 

That the funds pledged for the use of the committee, to- 
gether with assurance of further financial support, warrant 
the National Association in establishing a bureau in charge 
of a secretary, for the purpose of expediting and systematiz- 
ing the work. 

That the secretary be under the direction of the Educa- 
tion and Conservation Committee. That his duties be as 
follows: 

(1) To superintend advertising, the preparation of copy 
and publishing and distribution thereof. 

(2) Conduct a comprehensive campaign of publicity 
direct, and by the dissemination of publicity items to the 
various associations. In this connection, it is recommended 
that a clearing house of current information be established 
for the distribution, in a weekly bulletin, of items and mater- 
ial of advantage and interest to local associations, or, in the 
case of unusual items, for immediate distribution to the 
local associations. 


Important Recommendations. 


(3) Introduce courses and lectures in institutions of 
learning, public and private, wherever possible. Securing, 
in co-operation with Dr. Huebner, the widest possible cir- 
culation and use of the text-book, one of the important ac- 
complishments of the committee. 

(4) To obtain lectures for and introduce lectures in public 
organizations and clubs. 

(5) To procure the writing of human interest stories and 
articles for the public on life insurance. 

(6) To prepare and give lectures or addresses before as- 
sociations and public bodies. 

(7) To collate, within the bureau, abundant material of 
information and efficiency methods of a non-partisan or 
non-competitive nature, for the use of members of the as- 
sociation, covering the principles and practises of the busi- 
ness, especially with regard to field work, and for use, when 
advisable, in the weekly bulletin. 

(8) That he co-operate with boards of charities and cor- 
rections and get the result of investigations as to the part 
life insurance plays, or can be made to play, in preventing 
dependency and delinquency. 

(9) That he make a special study of conservation measures, 
embraced in the institution of life insurance, for the purpose 
of furthering the education and conservation movement. 

(10) That he devise and carry out ways of securing funds 
for promoting the measures embraced in the bureau. 

Your committee respectfully directs attention at this time 
to the scope of the original resolution and the enumeration 
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of the education and conservation measures in a letter to the 
companies in February, 1913, and urge the embracing of all 
education and conservation measures in the education and 
conservation movement. 

You should be advised at this time that the National 
Association is receiving the hearty co-operation, we should 
say practically unanimous support, of field men. Wherever 
campaigns have been started and trade-mark used and in- 
stitutional character of advertisements maintained by leaving 
out names of agents and companies results have been even 
beyond expectations or claims of your committee. 

This is true in the notice given the campaigns by business 
men, and in both educational value and actual results. 


The Trade-Mark. 


You are asked at this time to approve the human interest 
story, ‘‘ The Greatest Thing in the World,” which appears in 
the prospectus of the advertising campaign. Also the con- 
tract for use of trade-mark, reading as follows: 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
Date— 

In consideration of -his contribution to the promotion 
fund of the Education and Conservation Committee of 
the National Association of Life Underwriters, permission 
is hereby granted to —— , of 
—————-—,, to use the design shown in the lower left 
hand corner of this certificate in his literature, stationery 
and cards, for one year from this date. It is understood 
that this design is the property of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters and that the privilege here 
given ceases one year from date of this instrument, un- 
less previously withdrawn. 








—————— , Chairman. 

Your committee asks that it be directed in the issuance 
of this trade-mark to the agents representing companies 
that contribute to the campaign, where such agents are 
not all members of some local association. 

We are opposed to issuing trade-mark to a non-member, 
but feel that where companies contribute there is an un- 
usual condition existing and should be handled with great 
consideration. 

Your attention is called in this connection to the fact 
that the right to use the trade-mark can, and should be, 
a great compelling force in bringing in new members. 

Finally, we recommend for the present that Everett M. 
Ensign, corresponding secretary, be appointed acting 
secretary of the bureau. 

That he secure, with the co-operation of the committee, 
a competent clerk or assistant, and such additional office 
space as becomes necessary. 


Recent Developments. 


the Sir -year meeting of the Executive Council held on 

February 22, 1915, at the Hotel Astor, New York City, and at 
the mid-year meeting of the Executive Committee, held on the 
following day at the same hotel, the action taken at the Executive 
Council meeting on December 12, 1914, was approved. At 
this meeting the Education and Conservation Committee re- 
ported a constantly increasing interest in and support of the move- 
ment, both with regard to companies andagents. It was declared 
that certain institutional advertising being done by local asso- 
ciations was proving effective and producing direct results. The 
committee further recommended, which recommendation was 
adopted, that the acting secretary suggest to the various in- 
surance commissioners that no individuals be licensed to canvass 
for life insurance until such individuals had satisfactorily an- 
swered substantially as follows: 

Name. 

Date of birth. 

Residence and business address. 

Married or single. 

Business connections last five years, fully stated. 

If life insurance experience, give name of company or man- 

ager, position held. 
State whether resigned or discharged. 
State if any indebtedness to any company for advances or 
otherwise. 





Give three references, an educator, banker and a busines: 
man, if possible. ; 

Common school or collegiate education. 

Answer in detail. 

Short definition of insurance. 

Short definition of life insurance. 

Name four uses of life insurance. 

Define life. 

Endowment. 

Term policies. 

Define annuity. 

Short definition of legal reserve. 

Net premiums. ‘iz 

Loading. qT 

Dividend. ¢ 
Furthermore, it was decided that the committee at the next 
annual convention be increased to seven members and embrace 
the Taxation Committee and the Law and Legislation Committee; 
that the personnel of the committee, as appointed by the presi- 
dent each year, be selected with great care as to their individual 
interest in and knowledge of the various departments of the 
bureau; that thereafter the committee be designated as 


Education and Conservation Bureau. 








































f 


Present Work of Bureau. : ' 


The idea of a special bureau, which was ever present at the 
beginning of the propaganda, is now a reality. Additional space 
and clerical assistance has been provided at the New York head- 
quarters of the association. The various phases of the Educa- 
cation and Conservation propaganda are all now well in hand. 
Bulletins are being issued at frequent intervals, supplying human 
interest stories for the paid departments being conducted by lo 
associations in daily newspapers of their respective communitic 
Extensive plans are being made for a wide distribution of Dr. 
Huebner’s text-book. A careful study is being made with 
regard to the relation of life insurance to dependency and delin 
quency. Human interest stories are frequently syndicated for the 
Sunday supplements of the leading newspapers throughout t 
country. The bureau is actively investigating the possibili! 
of a prize contest for a moving-picture scenario setting forth 
advantages wnich accrue from life insurance. ) 

When the original committee was appointed at Memphis those 
named were Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh; Jules Girar 
Chicago; T. C. Thompson, Chattanooga; Louis L. Hopkins, 
New York, and Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis. Owing ith 
great demands upon Mr. Thompson's time, as Mayor of 
tanooga, he requested to be relieved from the work of th 
mittee, and Hubert H. Ward, of Portland, Ore., was appoin 
his place. Louis L. Hopkins, of New York, subsequentl 
signed, and Lee C. Robens, of Hartford, was appointee to fill 
vacancy. Warren M. Horner has heen chairman of the com 
mittee since it was appointed at the Memphis convention, 
indicated by the preceding history, Everett M. Ensign, t 
responding secretary of the National Association, is now 
secretary of the bureau. All inquiries in relation to the 
ties of the bureau should be addressed to Mr. Ensign, at 5 
Street, New York City. ' 

A Beginning Only. 

The present activities of the bureau, as extensive as th 
be, should be regarded as but the beginning. It is hoped 
direct visualization of the benefits which will accrue fro 
work of the bureau will convince the companies of the e 
of the entire propaganda, and that the companies will e 
ally agree to subscribe to a fund for the support of the 
along the lines originally indicated. This statement is 
upon the assumption that it is easier to solicit a contr! 
for a good cause by demonstrating what is being don 
by simply making an appeal as to what might be done. 
is every reason to suppose that the propaganda will pass t! 
the same stages which characterize all reforms; condemr 
discussion, then adoption. 

It was Lowell who said, ‘‘ Things in possession have a 
grip. One of the strongest cements of society is the con 
of mankind that the state of things into which they are bo 
part of the order of the universe, as natural, let us say, as that 
sun should go round the earth.” 
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: SEARCH FOR LOST POLICYHOLDERS. 


Connecticut Company Paid Claims Where the Insured 
Had Been Dead for More Than 
Thirty Years. 


| Paid-up Policyholders Lax in Keeping Companies In- 
formed as to Their Whereabouts—Many Bene- 
ficiaries Surprised by the Voluntary Pay- 
ment of $265,225.41. 


By BENJAMIN W. LOVELAND, 
' Supervisor of Claims of the Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


Every life insurance company is probably carrying on its books 
as a liability thousands of dollars representing policies issued on 
the lives of persons, now deceased, under which no claim has ever 
been made, and under which undoubtedly no claim will ever be 
presented except through inquiries instituted by each company to 
ascertain the facts. In addition, probably many companies have 

' in force hundreds, perhaps thousands, of policies on the lives of 
persons of whose whereabouts they have not the slightest knowl- 


_ edge. 
Policyholders Lax. 


_ Without some explanation, this statement might seem to 
reflect upon the business methods of life insurance companies, 
and, in fact, it may be a debatable question as to whether it is the 

| duty of a company, after issuing a policy, to keep in touch with the 
person insured; and if this question related only to premium- 
paying policies there could be but one answer, for there would 

_ seem to be little or no excuse for an imperfect record of the address 

_ of the insured during the premium-paying period; and in case 

_ of participating paid-up policies it might be assumed that the 

' insured would interest himself sufficiently to keep the company 

| advised of his whereabouts in order that he might receive notice of 
dividends as they accrue, but experience shows that many of 
this class of policyholders are exceedingly lax in this regard. In 
case of non-participating paid-up policies issued many years ago, 
however, a life company can at least plead that its lack of knowl- 
edge concerning the address of the insured is as much his fault as 
itsown. In the earlier years of old line life insurance thousands 
of such policies were issued upon the surrender of the original 
policy, which had lapsed because of the non-payment of pre- 
mium, and became entitled, under certain conditions, to paid-up 
insurance. Under this class of policy, once issued and delivered 
to the insured, there was little occasion for him to communicate 

- with the company, and so the policy was tucked away for safe 
keeping, frequently in some old trunk in the garret, there to 

| await the day of its resurrection by the beneficiaries therein 

- mamed, when the insured should have “shuffled off this mortal 
coil,” unless previous to his demise circumstances necessitated a 
request on his part for a loan or cash value, or for information 
concerning the policy. There was no other special reason, if he 

| had confidence in the company, why he should trouble himself 

about the matter, for his beneficiary could probably locate the 
company at the time of his death, even if the company could 
not locate him. And so it came about that as the years passed 
the existence of the policy, in many instances, was forgotten,’ if 
not by the insured then by those who were to profit by it. 











i Companies Expect Notification. 

A life insurance company naturally spends little time in perus- 
ing the obituary column in the daily newspaper, as it has a 
Teasonable expectation of being speedily, if not gently, notified of 
the maturity of a policy by the death of the insured. 


_ Referring to speedy notice of death which frequently comes to 
| My notice in the settlement of claims, and the many urgent: re- 
quests for prompt payment of the policy because of the necessity 
of the beneficiary meeting a note or paying off a mortgage, or some 
other pressing demand, I have often meditated upon the mystery 
; of the death of the insured at such a critical moment, and how the 
need would have been met had he survived; but, without being 
able to satisfactorily solve the problem, I invariably come to the 
conclusion that herein lies the moral of insurance. 


i 


As the organization of the oldest of the great life insurance 
companies in this country dates only from about 1843, not until 
recent years has it become apparent that in some cases if the in- 
sured were still living he must have drunk of the fountain of 
youth which Ponce de Leon never succeeded in locating. Quite 
naturally, when the records of the company disclose the fact that 
a man has reached the century mark, thus proving beyond doubt 
the benefit and advantage of insuring against death, the com- 
pany is put upon inquiry. Most, if not all, companies offer to 
make payment of a policy when the reserve under it equals its 
face, which under the Actuaries’ Table and 4 per cent. is at age 
100, and under the American Table and 3 per cent. at age 96. 


The Connecticut Mutual recently paid two policies of this 
character on the life of a resident of New York State. As the 
insured had reached the age when the reserve equals the face of 
the policies they were paid him in full during his lifetime. The 
agent informed us that he died shortly after—probably the shock 
was too great. 


Average Tenure 68 to 69 Years. 


As these cases are comparatively rare, however, and the aver- 
age age attained by mortals is threescore years and ten according 
to Biblical authority, which, however, is ruthlessly set aside by 
actual cold-blooded experience of mortality, we find that with 
selected risks the average age attained by the insured under 
policies issued by the Connecticut Mutual, which have become 
claims by death, is between 68 and 69 years. 


A life company is usually content to assume that a man is living 
until he is proven to be dead, yet there is a certain point where 
such assumption ceases to be a virtue, and in order to prove that 
it is not intentionally acting as a depository for unclaimed funds 
it may be well for it to ascertain how many apparently living men, 
according to its records, have passed to the great beyond. 


Under present methods of indexing policyholders, most com- 
panies maintain a card index, showing the name of the insured, 
the date of his birth and the number and amount of the policy 
or policies, and on the same or a separate index his last known 
address. Through such system as the company may have in- 
augurated by “change of address’ cards furnished its agents, 
and by them returned to the company with the necessary data, 
supplemented by letters received from the insured at the Home 
Office, and by other means, a fairly accurate record of addresses 
of the insured under premium-paying and participating paid-up 
policies is maintained, but cases are continually arising in which 
a communication to the insured at his last known address is re- 
turned by the Post Office Department as ‘‘unclaimed” or “‘un- 
called for.” Unless vigilant care is exercised, these cases ac- 
cumulate rapidly, and before it is realized the company has a 
considerable number of so-called ‘lost policyholders.’’ Where 
a separate card index of addresses is kept these ‘“‘unknowns’’ are 
usually filed by themselves under that title until such a time as 
the insured is located or notice of his death is received. 


Salient Features of Investigation. 


Having thus in a general way stated some of the reasons why 
a company may unwittingly accumulate a considerable number 
of these cases, I may perhaps be pardoned if from this point I 
endeavor to relate some of the salient features of an investiga- 
tion undertaken a little over three years ago by the company 
with which I am connected—a search for “lost policyholders’’ 
—which is now nearly or quite concluded, and with highly 
gratifying results. 

The first steps of the investigation consisted in making in- 
quiry concerning policies in force upon the lives of persons who, 
if living, had reached the age of 80 years or over, and whose ad- 
dresses were unknown, and was undertaken rather as an experi- 
ment to ascertain how necessary a more complete and general 
inquiry might be advisable. A considerable number of these 
persons were found to be still living, a few having reached the 
age of 90 or over. Ina fair proportion of these cases the insured 
had deceased, and upon receipt of satisfactory proofs of death 
settlement was made. 


The results attained in this preliminary inquiry made it ap- 
parent that a general, careful and systematic investigation should 
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be instituted. Accordingly a card was prepared for each policy- 
holder whose address was uncertain or unknown, on which was 
entered such data, chiefly obtained from the original application, 
as might aid in tracing him. This data consisted of the policy 
number, amount and date of issue, name of insured and bene- 
ficiary, date and place of birth, occupation and address at date 
of issue of the original, and also of the paid-up policy, if one had 
been issued, and any known later addresses obtained from the 
card index or from letters or papers filed with the application. 
There were also entered the name and address of the assignee, 
if any, together with the name and address of the examining 
physician, and from such applications as afforded the informa- 
tion was taken the name and address of a friend of the insured 
as well as of his usual physician. In addition, there were entered 
the name and address of the solicitor who secured the applica- 
tion as well as of the agent who forwarded it to the Home Office. 
If the application showed insurance in other companies the names 
of such companies and amounts of the policies were indicated. 
Space was provided for noting any facts of value in tracing the 
insured, as well as on the reverse of the card, for entering the 
date of each inquiry and the name of the addressee. 


Difficulties of Task. 


After all available data was entered on this card a printed form- 
letter applicable to all cases was sent to the last known address of 
the insured, or if more than one address had been recorded in the 
past to the address which promised the best results. At the 
foot of the letter was a detachable slip on which the insured was 
requested to write his name and address and mail to the company 
in a stamped addressed envelope which was inclosed. These 
letters were not all sent out at one time, but only as the data in 
each case was completed. In some cases the insured was ad- 
dressed at the place at which he resided at the time of the issue 
of the policy, and prompt replies were received, although in 
some instances it appeared that since that time he had probably 
resided elsewhere, thus showing he had returned to his old abode. 
These were the simple cases, and of course reduced in a measure 
the number of the missing. The arduous labor began with the 
return of the letter by the Post Office Department stamped 
either ‘‘unclaimed,” ‘‘uncalled for,’ ‘‘address unknown,’’ or 
“deceased.” In the latter cases the Postmaster was requested 
to furnish the name of the widow or children of the deceased, 
which often led to the obtaining of proofs of death and the 
settlement of the policy. In some cases, however, where the 
Post Office Department had returned the letter marked “‘de- 
ceased’ we were able to prove, as in the story told of our es- 
teemed former fellow-townsman, the late Mr. Samuel L. Clemens, 
that the report of his death had been ‘ ‘greatly exaggerated,” 


Assistance of Postmasters. 


- In cases of communications returned marked ‘ ‘unclaimed,’ or 
‘‘removed,” the postmasters were, as a rule, exceedingly oblig- 
ing in answering inquiries, and many policyholders were traced 
through their assistance. In some cases, however, if he had no 
disposition to assist, or felt compelled to obey the letter of the 
law, he would reply by returning the letter accompanied by a 
printed slip quoting certain sections of the postal laws. The 
department is entitled to great credit, however, in forwarding 
’ many communications to their proper destinations. 


If the application disclosed the fact that the insured had 
served in the Army or Navy, or had applied for a pension, in- 
quiry was made of the Pension Bureau at Washington, D. G; 
In this way a considerable number of persons were located where 
other clues had failed. 


Recourse was then had to the friend or physician named in 
the application, and this was also a fruitful source of information, 
and although the friend named had perhaps passed away the 
members of his family were often able to give valuable assistance 
by furnishing clues. Occasionally the agent or solicitor, if known 
to be living, was appealed to. 


After the investigation was well under way it became quite 
apparent that the task was a larger one than had been antici- 
pated. The difficulties increased as the work progressed; the 
file boxes became crowded and more space had to be provided to 
hold the increasing correspondence, especially that relating to 
deceased persons, 
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A surprising fact was the necessity of sending to the insured 
at the same address, after waiting for a reasonable period with- 
out reply, two and often three notices. In such cases a de- 
parture was made from the usual form-letter, and the insured 
was given to understand, in polite language, that possibly the 
former communications had not been understood or had been 
misconstrued. To these letters various sorts of replies were 
received; some stated that they were not aware that the policy 
had a value. Several complaining letters were received after 
this style: ‘‘Why do you persist in sending these notices to me? 
I am not insured in your company.”’ If there was good reason 
to suppose that the man was mistaken he was asked to state 
the date of his birth and other facts which could be corroborated 
by his application, and if his identity was thus satisfactorily 
established it became necessary to convince him that he was 
actually insured. Several such cases were encountered. One 
reply was as follows: ‘‘Very clever. I will not see your agent 
when he calls.”” Evidently he was not the person insured, but 
bore the same name, and probably thought the company was 
hunting prospects. 


Process of Elimination. 


Frequently, after sufficient prodding, replies were received from 
men of the same name as the addressee, who had tardily per- 
suaded themselves that after all they might be the party wanted; 
and here the same method was employed to prove to them that 
they were not the parties we were interested in. 


In cases where the insured had deceased it was of course espe-— 
cially necessary that he be identified without question, as in some ~ 
cases a considerable amount of money was involved. j 

In order to satisfactorily identify the insured, especially if the 7 
policy could not be found, which was frequently the case, the 
parties in interest were required to furnish a statement as to the 
place and date of birth, full name of wife, if she were the bene- | 
ficiary, occupation and some paper bearing the original auto- — 
graph signature of the insured. 4 

It has been necessary to obtain evidence of the death of the in-— 
sured and beneficiaries from widely scattered civilized portions of - 
the globe, ranging from Australia, New Zealand, Java, England — 
and Continental Europe, the Philippines, Hawaii and turbulent r 
Mexico. One beneficiary was traced from Australia to London, 
thence to Harvard College, Boston, and was located in New York 
City, an editor of a prominent paper. He was totally ignorant 
of the existence of the insurance for his benefit, but satisfac- 
torily proved his identity as the beneficiary named in the policy, 
which was fora considerableamount, The insured had died some 
years previously, | 


Great Care Exercised. 





























There were numerous cases in which the amount of the policy 
was small, but they were treated with fully as much care as the 
larger ones, and almost invariably the smaller policies presented 
the greater difficulty of settlement—sometimes because of the 
fact that the beneficiaries considered it hardly worth while to 
furnish the necessary evidence of death, even if it could be pro- 
cured, after the lapse of years, and sometimes because of the fact 
that even when the death could be proven as having occurred 
long years ago the beneficiaries had also deceased, and it was 
often necessary to trace the title through two or more genera- 
tions. Where the beneficiary's estate had been probated this 
sometimes involved a search for title through voluminous court 
files. And where the beneficiary had died intestate, and the 
amount to be collected was not sufficient to warrant administré 
tion, it was necessary to determine the heirs, their number fre- 
quently being large and often scattered through several sta 
In many settlements it happened that one or more of the 
ficiaries were among the missing and search had to be instituted 
for them. It was astounding to find how widely families had b 
come separated and to note the ignorance of brothers and sisters 
as to each other’s whereabouts. Thus the company has beet 
instrumental in reuniting families. 


The difficulty of settlement was in some cases increased byt 
estrangement of families, and the company was obliged to deal 
separately with each member of certain families in order to ma 
any headway whatever. There were often minor children in 
cluded in settlements, whose share did not warrant the expense 
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_ guardianship, but cases of this character are also common in 
ordinary claims for small amounts. 


In two instances permission had to be obtained from wardens 
of penitentiaries to enable the company to make payment of 
amounts due and secure releases from payees who were unavoid- 
ably spending a period of relaxation at the expense of the State. 

In two cases after following clues which led pretty nearly over 

the entire country it was learned that the insured had died and 
the beneficiaries were located, peacefully living within a half mile 
of the Home Office. 


An Interesting Case. 


» One case was particularly interesting in that it involved a 

‘search by a blind man for a missing one, and covered inquiries 
in four States, Missouri, Texas, lowa and Colorado. This was a 
policy issued in 1873 on the life of a sewing machine agent, who 
then resided in Missouri. After the Home Office had run down 
several false clues, the matter was referred to a general agent in 
Iowa, as the release for the paid-up policy had been executed in 
that State. He, in turn, referred it to a local representative, the 
blind man mentioned. This is his story: 


“The other day I just happened to remember that many years 
_ago, when I was about three or four days old (I think I was at 
, least that old), there was a big fire on West Hill, and history was 
_ made in the fact that a brave little miss ran to the fire station five 
' blocks away, about one bell in the A. M., clad only in night attire, 
' and through six inches of snow, to awaken the firemen and get 
‘them to come to her home. It was a fire that totally destroyed 
a large home belonging to a family by the name of the insured. 
_ Recalling the incident, I got busy and ran down what I could 

find about these people. I found that one of the daughters of 

the beneficiary was living in Burlington, and she informed me 
_ that the insured was deceased, that his wife and one son survived 
: him and lived at Colorado Springs.”’ 


This case was then referred to our Colorado general agent, 

_ through whom evidence of the death of the insured was secured, 
and settlement made, the death having occurred in 1908. The 
blind agent, to whom I have referred, was also instrumental in 
clearing up several other difficult cases. 


In many instances where the Home Office had been unable to 
obtain a clue in any particular case, or if, having secured certain 
information which it was deemed best to refer to a general agent 
of the company, such course was adopted; and great credit is due 
to our general agents and their local representatives for their assis- 
tance and zeal in prosecuting this work. 


Detective Agencies Offer Services. 













In a very few cases replies to advertisements were received 
‘from detective agencies offering their services for a stated per- 
_ centage of the amount to be collected, and occasionally a letter was 
received from some questionable source indicating that the 
writer would undertake to furnish the desired information with 
the understanding that he was to receive a goodly portion of the 
| face of the policy, but such assistance was invariably declined 
with thanks. Beneficiaries were put to no expense whatever 
aside from that incurred in the furnishing of the necessary papers. 


Many appreciative letters were received from beneficiaries 
/on payment of claims; others received the amounts due them 
without remark. There is reason to believe that many cases of 
real necessity were relieved. On the other hand, the diversity of 
“human nature was well illustrated by the fact that many bene- 
ficiaries made inquiries to ascertain that they were receiving all 
that was due them, it probably being difficult for some to under- 
stand that a life insurance company was voluntarily making 
payment of moneys of which they were entirely ignorant, without 
‘some slight suspicion on their part that the settlement offered 
might in some manner inure to the benefit of the company.as 
well as themselves. It is perhaps needless to state that exact 
justice was done in every case. One beneficiary who was inclined 
to question the settlement appealed to the Insurance Com- 
-missioner of one of the States, who highly commended the com- 
Pany’s action and intimated to the claimant that she was to be 
2ongratulated. 





As exhibiting the negligence of policyholders in keeping the 
companyyinformedfas"tofany{change of address, it is interesting 
to note that during the course of the investigation it has been 
necessary to institute inquiries anew concerning policyholders 
who had been found after diligent search, but who, shortly after 
being located, thoughtlessly proceeded to secrete themselves 
again. 

When it appeared that all efforts to locate the insured by cor- 
respondence had failed resort was had to advertising isolated 
cases. The list of missing was by this means further reduced; 
and when it reached a point where it could be advertised in its 
entirety without prohibitive expense it was published in the 
papers of several of the largest cities in the country under the 
heading, in bold type, ‘‘Lost Policyholders.’’ The name of 
the insured, date of issue of the policy and residence when in- 
sured were stated, the names being grouped alphabetically by 
States, and persons having information as to the whereabouts of 
the insured, if living, or his heirs, if deceased, were requested to 
communicate with the Home_Office. The response was very 
gratifying and reduced the list very materially. 


The Lost Sheep, 


There: still remained, however, 2\certain number of lost sheep 
who apparently defied all efforts of salvation; it was evident 
that at least a few of them had purposely strayed from the fold 
for reasons best known to themselves, while a number on the list 
had probably departed this life many years ago, without relatives 
or friends, and still others had to all appearances so completely 
disappeared that absolutely no clue could be obtained as to 
whether they were living or dead. At this stage it became neces- 
sary to interest the ‘“‘oldest inhabitant,’’ and, as most of the re- 
maining cases had acquired an interesting history from the com- 
pany’s standpoint, they were written up and offered as news items 
to papers published either at the birthplace or the various resi- 
dences of the insured. In many instances these articles were 
hospitably received by the publishers of newspapers, especially 
in small towns, who most graciously co-operated with the com- 
pany in its endeavor to fulfil its obligations. In this manner 
many cases which had been deemed hopeless were cleared up, 
there being the usual percentage of deaths. 


It may be considered as remarkable that in an investigation 
which involved so many advertised cases there was, so far as 
known, no attempt at fraud or sharp practise. 


It is interesting to note that this investigation brought to light 
the fact that in many cases the death of the insured had occurred 
over thirty years ago, and in several over thirty-five years ago, 
one person having died so long ago as 1872. As to the amounts of 
individual policies thus paid as death claims, $10,000 was the 
largest, and $10 the smallest. In the latter case the company 
naturally dispensed with as many formalities as possible in the 
furnishing of papers. 


Extent of Search. 


As a matter of interest, and as showing the actual results of 
the investigation made by the Connecticut Mutual, it may be 
well to state that from October 1, 1911, to January 1, 1915, in- 
quiries were made concerning 3,644 policyholders. Of this num- 
ber the addresses of 2,819 were secured, and 658 were found to 
have deceased, leaving still unknown 167 cases. The per cent 
of policyholders whose addresses were secured and those who 
had deceased to the number of cases investigated is 95.4. The 
total cash payments made by the company for the period named 
on account of claims by death under these policies were $265,- 
225.41. 

Probably all life insurance companies will be obliged to carry as 
a liability for perhaps an indefinite period a certain number of 
policies on the lives of persons who are undoubtedly deceased, 
but concerning whom it has been found impossible to obtain in- 
formation. Meanwhile, it is not only expedient but desirable 
that each company, in its own interests and those of its policy- 
holders or their beneficiaries, endeavor by systematic effort to 
keep its list of lost policyholders at the lowest possible point. 
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LIFE INSURANCE—THE INSTITUTION FOR SYSTE- 
MATIC THRIFT. 


“Life Insurance—the Institution for Systematic 
Thrift,” is the subject selected for the Prize Essay 
Contest at the Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of 
the National Association. It would be difficult to find 
a theme more apropos to the times. During the past 
few years the average American has been compelled 
to turn his attention to Thrift, either to regret the 


- absence of those habits of mind which necessarily 


characterize those who are thrifty, or in an endeavor 
to acquire and develop such mental qualities. 

What is Thrift? 

The best definition of which we have knowledge is, 
“Thrift is management of one’s affairs in such a 
manner that the value of one’s possessions is being 
constantly increased.” As a matter of fact, the 
American Society for Thrift recently conducted a 
prize contest and awarded the first prize to the above- 
mentioned definition. . 

Emerson said that Thrift was creative economy, 
but it is more than that. It is progressive creative 
economy. The thrifty man does not apply the prin- 
ciples responsible for his success spasmodically nor 
periodically ; his plans and purposes must be constant, 
and therefore systematic. A systematic conservation 
and growth of one’s resources is possible by assuming — 
a financial obligation by virtue of which one is penal- 
ized when failing to meet the provisions which were 
the subjects of a mutual agreement. And this method 
of applying the principles of systematic thrift reaches 
its perfect form in Life Insurance. 

Generally speaking, thrift is not born with us, nor 
is it thrust upon us; it is, in the great majority of 
cases, a matter of deliberate and intentional acquire-— 
ment by means of a self-imposed obligation with a 
definite purpose in view. And withal, to reach the 
maximum of effective accomplishment there must be 
a penalty which gently, but firmly and constantly, in- 
sists upon the regular observance of all those factors 
which contribute to the ultimate success of the pro- 
gram. . 

A life insurance policy is a self-imposed obliga-— 
tion. In many cases it is necessary to be educated 
as to the necessity of assuming the obligation, but 
fundamentally and throughout the premium-paying 
period the entire plan, so far as accruing benefits are 
concerned, rests upon the individual. To begin with, 
the insurant must be in such physical condition as to. 
warrant the issuance of a policy; he must start even 
with all other people who enter into the same agree : 
ment. He must make an initial payment which puts” 
the contract into’full force and effect, and he must 
agree to make subsequent small payments for a stated 
period, or until his death. He has entered into, with 
full consent, a definite financial program, and, realiz- 
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ing the benefits of its consummation, is predisposed 
to comply with all its requirements. 

But the way to a certain region of which Com. 
Peary has little knowledge, is said to be paved with 
‘good intentions. Therefore, the necessity of a pen- 
alty which will serve as a constant reminder that 
systematic contributions to the fund have been agreed 
‘upon. Considering all forms of investments, savings 
institutions, and other financial enterprises into which 
‘the principles of Thrift enter, Life Insurance is dif- 
'ferentiated with the most reasonable penalization 
possible for human brain to devise. A non-observ- 
ance of the provisions of the contract with regard to 
ithe payment of premiums results in a loss to the in- 
sured which is practically equivalent to the amount 
expended in convincing him of the necessity of in- 
suring his life, plus the actual expense of carrying 
the business on the books of the company up to the 
time of the policyholder’s default. This penalty is 
just. The company, the agent and the insured really 
suffer no financial loss, but it is a most salutary warn- 
ng and effective deterrent to those who might be in- 
‘lined to be traitors to their own cause. 





System plays its part with unvarying regularity in 
all transactions peculiar to Life Insurance. The con- 
tibutions in the form of premiums are not matters 
which may be given attention at will, but system is 
nsisted upon, and the policyholder is always advised 
‘when a payment is becoming due; in fact, both home 
ffices and field representatives will not permit this 
vhase of the transaction to escape cognizance. 

Systematic thrift reaches its apogee in co-operative 
mterprises—communities of financial interests. And 
t is because of this that Life Insurance is the Insti- 
ution for Systematic Thrift. Reduced to simple 
\erms, the secret lies in the facts that money makes 
noney; that large sums of money (the aggregate of 
nany small sums) can be invested to greater advan- 
lage than could a multitude of small sums; invested 
mdependently. As an illustration of this, one com- 
any points to a record of having paid to policy- 
nolders in the course of its existence, $9,420,876.13 
M excess of its total premium income. 
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England points with pride to 2,600,000 members of 
co-operative societies, which annually sell goods 
valued at $600,000,000, and which annually distribute 
dividends and profits approximately $60,000,000. 

America is by no means ashamed of its various co- 
operative enterprises, and Life Insurance alone, the 
greatest of its co-operative institutions, presents an 
array of accomplishments which almost challenge be- 
lief. At the close of 1914 there was in force on the 
books of American Life Insurance companies ordi- 
nary insurance to the amount of $17,465,975,853; 
industrial insurance, $4,125,077,8160; making a grand 
total of $21,591,053,060. 





ATTENTION! Life Insurance Men 


in the State of Louisiana. 


We have been told, many times, that a peru- 
sal of Life Association News is its strongest 
commendation. Therefore, so that you might 
become acquainted with the official organ of 
the National Association, we have, for several 
months past, sent you sample copies. The sub- 
scription price of the News is but $1 a year, and 
we now feel that you are sufficiently familiar 
with the paper to warrant an investment to 
that amount. 


That being the case, this number of the News 
is the last sample copy that will be sent to you. 


In sending in your subscription use the fol- 
lowing coupon: 


a 
EVERETT M. ENSIGN, Editor, 
Life Association News, 
56 Pine Street, 
New York City. 
Herewith you will find my check for $1, for which 


please enter my subscription for one year. 
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THE POSTAL LIFE AND ITS RECORD. 


All attempts to sell life insurance over the counter or through 
the mails, or by any other method which does not include agents, 
The truth of this assertion is ap- 
parent when the record of the Postal Life is considered, if we are 
to believe the leading article in The Insurance Observer, under 
The Observer has made a careful analy- 
sis of the claims of the Postal Life and has made some startling 


have been sad, sad failures. 


date of March 16, 1915. 


comparisons and striking deductions. 


While it is not assumed that the advertising of the Postal Life 
figures to any extent in competition, still the News occasionally 
receives a request as to information about this company, and one is 
led to believe that such inquiries are actuated more by curiosity 
than by the necessity of being equipped with actual information 


concerning the company’s operations. 


As a curiosity the Postal Life is interesting, and William R. 
Malone, president of the company, really makes this admission, 
for in the January number of Advertising and Selling he says, 
“The Postal is distinctive and people ask to know more about it. 
It has gotten itself, in a comparatively short time, much talked 
The Insurance Observer aptly rejoins, 
“No one will contradict the president of the Postal Life on that 
The company surely has been and is being talked about 
How much pro and how much con, es- 
Continuing, the In- 


’ 


about, both pro and con.’ 


point. 
to an amazing extent. 
pecially the latter, we need not inquire. 
surance Observer states: 


“In the midst’’ of the paper as published in Advertising 
and Selling is a reproduced advertisement of the Postal Life 
which it is stated appeared “in a score or more of general 
mediums and has produced up to date $1,132,500 of paid for 
insurance.’ In that advertisement there is the usual an- 
nouncement of the guaranteed dividend of 94 per cent. fol- 
lowed by this statement: ‘Beginning at the close of the 
second year the Postal pays contingent dividends besides, 
depending on earnings, as in the case of other companies.” 

On the authority of Best’s Reports, the company will pay 
no contingent dividends this year, in view of which fact it is 
quite possible that there will be further talk about the Postal 
Life, a good deal of it con. There have been times when life 
insurance companies have found it necessary to reduce or 
modify their dividend scale, but passing the dividend alto- 
gether, paying no policyholder a dividend at all, is something 
new in life insurance history, at least among companies mak- 
ing any claim to solvency. 

The Postal Life is paying what it calls its guaranteed divi- 
dend. It must do that or go out of business. In effect, how- 
ever, its dividend is merely a reduction in the premium 
charged. Nominally its gross premium, age 35, ordinary 
life, is $27.40 per $1,000, but it agrees to charge only $19.73 
the first year and not more than $24.80 per annum in sub- 
sequent years. As non-participating insurance can be had 
for $21.70 per annum, it is apparent that Postal Life insur- 
ance with no “contingent dividends” is a pretty expensive 
proposition. Participating insurance in many companies 
costs in the second year only $23 or less for the same kind of 
insurance and same age, decreasing each year thereafter. 
Policyholders who have been in the Postal Life two years 
or more will be paying more for their insurance this year 
than they would have to pay in agency companies. 
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In Mr. Malone’s paper there appears a comparative table 
purporting to show the amount of insurance issued by the 
Postal Life in nine years (should be ten years) and the 
amount spent for advertising. We reproduce the table as 


follows: 
Amount - 
Amount Spent 
Policies of for 

Year Issued Insurance Advertising 
1905 205 $347,000 $862.58 
1906 476 701,500 6,671.19 
1907 122 199,750 3,000.00 
1908 1,126 1,976,522 5,900.00 
1909 273 474,025 2,000.00 
1910 241 429,318 4,136.62 
1911 730 1,423,223 26,635.32 
1912 1,660 3,018,187 24,976.70 
1913 1,563 3,052,039 32,661.80 
1914 1,560 2,577,720 39,616.13 


The article to which we have referred here calls attention to 
the fact that Mr. Malone seems to be rather proud of the above 
record, because it apparently shows $14,199,284 of insurance 
written and paid for on the lives of 7,956 people. Attention is 
also called to the fact that in 1908 there was a large increase in 
the number of policies issued and the amount of insurance writ- 
ten, while in the following year there was a big slump. The 
Observer further comments: 


It was in 1908 that the Postal Life got hold of a number 
of Mutual Reserve policyholders, who were left in the lurch — i 
by the collapse of that company. The actual new business — 
written by the Postal Life in ten years as the result of ad- 
vertising was probably less than $13,000,000 on the lives of — 
less than 7,000 people. What proportion of that business 
remains on the books of the company the president of the 
Postal Life has neglected to state. 

An examination of the figures for the last three years will 
inspire the inquiry whether the Postal Life has any reason 
for optimism over the effectiveness of advertising as a means 
of getting insurance applications. The experience in the 
years 1913 and 1914 suggests that the more advertising 
money the company spends the less business it gets. It 
spent nearly $7,000 more for advertising in 1914 than | in 
1913 and wrote three policies less and nearly $500,000 in- 
surance less. Comparing last year with 1912 it is seen that 
the number of policies written decreased 100 and the amount 
of insurance issued decreased $440,467. In 1912 the ad- 
vertising cost $15.04 for each policy issued and $8.27 pet 
$1,000 of insurance written. In 1913 the costs were $20 
and $10.70 respectively and in 1914 $25.39 and $15.58 ‘te 
spectively. There is certainly some hitch in the prog 
of a company that has to increase the cost of getting m 
business from $8.27 to $15.58 per $1,000 in two years < 
writes less business in 1914 than it did in 1912. 

The claim that advertising is a less expensive methoc 
acquiring business than the employment of agents is belt 
refuted by the company’s own experience. The new pre 
mium income of the Postal Life in the last three years ¢ 
pared with the advertising expense produces the followi 
results: 
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‘ Advertising Expense 
| Sere Year Premiums Expense Per Cent. 
1912 $101,561 $24,977 24.60 
- 1913 96,697 32,662 33.78 
BS 1914 80,275 39,616 49.35 
_ Nearly 50 per cent. of the total premiums on new business 


was used for advertising in 1914 as compared*with less than 

34 per cent. in 1913 and 25 per cent. in 1912. Many of the 

representative companies expend only 1 per cent. of their 

first year premiums for advertising and some even less. 

' When other expenses such as for printing, stationery, post- 
age, etc., are taken into account it will be found that while 
other companies expend from 5 to 10 per cent. of their first 

"year premiums for these items, including advertising, the 
Postal Life in 1913 spent over 70 per cent. and probably over 
80 per cent. in 1914. 

Conducting a life insurance business by advertising— 
eliminating the agent—was demonstrated a failure in the 
first six years’ experience of the Postal Life, but in Mr. Ma- 
lone’s own words, “By addition of another concern to the 
Postal, the amount available for advertising was enlarged.” 
That is, by taking over the moribund Provident Savings, and 

_ using the loading in the premiums of that company the Pos- 

_ tal Life was able to pay for advertising which otherwise it 
could not have afforded. And here is the result of the ten 

' years’ campaign as stated by the president of the company: 

_ “One hundred and thirty thousand dollars (should be $146,- 

_ 000) invested in advertising during the nine (should be ten) 

years has brought $13,000,090 of new insurance. It has 

_ brought us 130,000 new inquirers, nearly 9,000 of whom were 

~ insured.”’ 

First let us note that the cost of advertising last year was 

_ Over $15.50 per $1,000 instead of $10, the average claimed 

~ by Mr. Malone for the ten years. Next let us call attention 

_ to the diminutive mouse the labor of the advertising moun- 

| tain produced. “Nearly,” not quite 9,000 out of 130,000 

' who nibbled at the Postal Life hook swallowed the bait. 
Any agent who in order to write nine applications has to 
interview 130 prospects would die of inanition. Such an 
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commissions will be allowed to parties through whom these 
purchases are made. 

The answer of the general agents in reply to this communica- 
tion is commendable and in keeping with the high standard of 
ethics advocated by the National Association. 

We have very liberal and easy methods, replied the 
general agents, of accommodating our insured members 
and those who need assistance and will make any reasonable 
effort themselves can continue their policies and they them- 
selves or their families receive full benefits thereunder. 
Those who are indifferent, don’t care, while regrettable, prin- 
cipally on account of their families being deprived of protec- 
tion, forfeit their interest to those who do continue and to 
whom it properly belongs. 

Your business would seem to be directly contrary to the 
true objects and purposes of life insurance, chiefly in that 
it would encourage the insured under the pinch of a little 
depression, and without any great amount of effort on his 
part, to assign away the benefits which he himself would 
receive in a few.years, and, worst of all, leave his bene- 
ficiary, who is usually some member of his family, without 
protection. 

Life insurance is not for profit-making and speculation. 
Under your plan you would indeed be very safe and un- 
doubtedly receive large and exorbitant profits on your in- 
vestment. Under such assignments the company ought to 
be liable to the assignee only for the amount actually ad- 
vanced, the balance to go to the insured or his beneficiary. 

No doubt proper legislation will take place in due course 
of time to correct the evil, protect the interests of the policy- 
holders and keep the insurance business in its proper basis. 
In the meantime it is to be hoped that you, and all others 
engaged in your kind of business, will receive little en- 
couragement and co-operation from life insurance repre- 
sentatives and we are quite sure you will not from those 
who have the proper interest of the business at heart and 
desire to protect and subserve the best interest of the policy- 
holders. 

It so happens that the Mutual Life of New York, in its 72nd 


annual report, outlines the methods adopted by these ‘‘bankers”’ 
or ‘‘brokers,’’ and as the principle is the same in all cases, and 
by no means peculiar to that company, we take pleasure in re- 


agent would be a complete failure. Just as such advertising 
seems to be. 





There is one other point that should be considered here. 
It is the destructive character of the advertising of the 
Postal Life. The company appears to be possessed of the 
idea that to build itself up it must pull others down. The 
concluding paragraph of Mr. Malone’s paper reads: ‘‘Life 
insurance is a universal staple. The universal conveyor, 
the press, should be offering it to the universal public. Here 
is a subject on which the editorial page and advertising page 
| might properly be joined. One-tenth of the $100,000,000 
now going into expensive insurance agency channels, to be 
distributed among the agent sellers, if properly employed by 
the publications, would create far more buyers of insurance 
and reduce the cost to every one.” 

And this is what is said by the president of a company 
which has been compelled to increase the cost of insurance 
to every policyholder this year, and for no other reason that 
We can see than that its advertising was too costly, measured 
by results, except perhaps that excessive mortality may also 
have had some part in it! 


|The Pseudo Banker and Deferred Dividend Policies. 

Wall Street still continues to exert a fateful fascination upon 
rtain minds. There are today several firms located in the 
tancial district of New York City, with sumptuous offices and 
ipressive stationery, which, among other activities, endeavor 
purchase deferred dividend policies, much to the disadvantage 
policyholders in possession of this particular form of contract. 
copy of a letter from one of these firms has reached the desk of 
e editor. It was addressed to the general agents of an old line 
‘Mpany at Richmond. Attention is called, in this communica- 
Jn, to the fact that the experience of this firm convinces them 
at every life insurance agent who transacts any volume of in- 
fance comes in touch with policyholders who wish to dispose 
‘their deferred dividend policies for cash. Claims are made 
at the firm can be of material assistance in such cases, which 
1 be handled to the advantage of all parties concerned; that 
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producing the suggestions offered. 

We would again admonish holders of deferred dividend 
policies which are nearing maturity to be on their guard 
against certain designing persons who may approach them 
with a cash offer for the assignment of their policies prior to 
the maturity of the dividend. These parties, calling them- 
selves “‘bankers,’’ ‘‘brokers,’’ or by some other misleading 
title, will offer to buy your policy on terms that are ap- 
parently advantageous to yourself. They usually begin by 
suggesting that you write to the company to ascertain 
how much it will pay in cash for the surrender of your con- 
tract. They know well that the company cannot lawfully 
pay more than the reserve for the surrender of any policy. 
It would be a misdemeanor on the part of the officials to 
offer you anything whatever on account of the prospective 
dividend in advance of maturity. When you get the com- 
pany’s answer these people will offer you a little more than 
the company can legitimately pay, from which it might 
seem that the company was not treating you fairly. These 
people, however, buy only policies that are within three or 
four years of the end of the dividend period, just when you 
can least afford to sell at all. If they secure your policy, 
they will pay the premiums until the dividend matures, 
and thereby reap a very large profit on the amount of their 
own investment. At the end of the dividend period they 
will surrender the policy for its cash value and the accruing 
dividend, the two combined largely. exceeding the sum they 
paid you; but if you should happen to be in impaired health 
when the dividend matures—not likely to live long—they 
would not surrender the insurance, but would merely with- 
draw the dividend in cash and continue the policy until your 
death, when they would collect the death claim for them- 
selves. Again, if you should die before the maturity of the 
dividend, they would of course collect the face amount of 
the policy, which should have gone to your own family or 
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beneficiary, and in that case they would generally realize a 
much greater profit than by surrendering the policy at the 
end of the distribution period. In order to invest as little 
of their own money in the transaction as possible, they will 
usually seek to obtain a loan on the policy from the company 
and thus be obliged to advance from their own capital only 
the small bonus which they would have to pay you on ac- 
count of the prospective dividend. 

It would almost always be a misfortune for you to surren- 
der your deferred dividend policy, or to sell it at any price 
that may be offered. It would also be unwise to borrow on the 
policy, unless in a case of urgent need. In any event, be- 
fore accepting a proposition to sell your policy, write to 
your company, explaining the proposition that has been made 
to you. It will always be the part of wisdom to hear both 
sides, assuming there may be two sides to this question. 


Life Insurance and Delinquency. 


At the Cincinnati convention of the National Association, 
attention was called to the great burden to society in providing 
maintenance for dependents and delinquents, particularly de- 
pendent widows, orphans and aged, and those delinquents left 
destitute at their parents’ death. 

A strong resolution was passed to the effect that the 
National Association co-operate with the National Association 
of Charities and Corrections, or any other similar body, for the 
purpose of investigating the relation of life insurance, or the 
lack of it, to poverty, dependency, delinquency, illiteracy, vice 
and crime. The Education and Conservation Bureau has 
started an investigation along the lines outlined in this resolution. 
But it must be confessed that whereas there are strong opinions, 
supported by well-founded arguments, that there is a direct rela- 
tion between dependency and delinquency and life insurance, 
still no effort has been made to secure accurate statistics by the 
various charitable organizations. 

Some time ago, at one of the large church asylums in Chicago, 
6,000 chi!dren passed under the observation of Father Lynch, and 
it was ascertained that parents carried insurance in no more than 
12cases. It is also related that Archbishop Ireland claimed that 
when he went to St. Paul in 1884 there were 200 dependent 
children there. Notwithstanding the large increase in popula- 
tion in that city, an investigation recently conducted reveals the 
fact that there are now but 210 dependent children. ‘This 
improved condition,” said Archbishop Ireland, ‘‘was due to the 
beneficent influence of life insurance.” 

Festus J. Wade, of St. Louis, after attending the Congress of 
Catholic Charities in 1912, said: ‘‘If 10 per cent. of the amount 
spent by organized charities in St. Louis was used systematically 
for a period of 10 years buying life insurance, thus aiding the 
poor that they are now trying torelieve, the charity organizations 
would have much less to do at the end of ten years, and thou- 
sands would be benefited and made happier on account of life 
insurance.” 

It cannot be denied that the decline of pauperism has been 
concomitant with the growth of insurance. Statistics gathered 
in Englend and Wales, covering a period of 35 years show a 
marked falling off of pauperism and a corresponding increase in 
life insurance. According to these figures the number of people 
relieved annually per thousand of population has fallen off 
34.5 in 1875 to 26.4 in 1910, or about 23} per cent. During this 
period the average amount of insurance per capita was noticeably 
iucreased. 

An opinion upon the subject involved was recently given by 
Dr. E. G. Gowans, Superintendent of Public Instruction of the 
State of Utah. Dr. Gowans until quite recently, was manager 
of the State Industrial School for Delinquent Girls and Boys. 
In an address before the Utah association he assured the mem- 
bers of that body that their work was the most potent preventive 
of delinquency in the youth of the State that he knows of, as 
more than 90 per cent. of delinquency results from uneconomic 
and improvidential home environment, which the man with the 
rate book can more successfully correct than any other known 
agency. 

This was truly a remarkably strong statement, and we here- 
with reproduce a portion of Dr. Gowans’ speech on the occasion 
to which we have referred. 
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In an experience covering 10 years, during which time I 
have been dealing in an educational way with boysandgirls 
who have not had a fair chance in the world, some striking 
conclusions have been forced upon me. 

More than 90 per cent. of the boys and girls referred to 
are a product of the unsatisfactory home. Homes are un- 
satisfactory for many reasons; death of father or mother, 
divorce, desertion, disease, drunkenness and unfitness due to 
incompetence and indifference, sometimes one of these causes 
acting singly, sometimes several acting together, produce the 
result. A careful study, however, of a large number of these 
unsatisfactory homes has shown one striking, almost uni- 
versal, characteristic, and that is thriftlessness. | Incomes 
may and do vary greatly, but in the unsatisfactory home they 
are all used, nothing is saved. Undoubtedly it would be a 
mistake to assume that every home where saving is im- 
possible is unsatisfactory from the standpoint of the char- 
acter and conduct of its children, yet on the other hand the 
ability to make a decent living and to save at least a small 
part of the income are marvelous safeguards for the home. 
The children themselves who are products of unsatisfactory 
home conditions are thriftless, improvident, easily exploited, 
think nothing of the future, know none of the joys of pos- 
session, so their education must have for its purpose the 
development of the skill and ability to make a decent living, 
the ability to save something, to use their time industriously, 
and to feel the happiness of ownership. 

Surely no one would like to be understood as an advocate 
of what might be called a bent pin sort of thrift. There are 
those who are short-sighted enough to be willing to spend 
valuable time straightening out bent pins, who should they 
succeed in straightening all the bent pins in the world would 
in the end have accomplished nothing. These have no con- 
ception of the value of time—the human asset most prod- 
igally wasted. It is unfortunate that in this wonderful 
country of ours we have never felt the necessity of consider- 
ing the subject of waste. Our resources are so abundant, 
our opportunities so numerous, that most people succeed. 
This should not blind us, however, to the fact that there are 
those who do not succeed, that there are unsatisfactory 
homes, that most of such homes are thriftless and improvi- 
dent and that there is opportunity as well as need for service. 

The educational work being done by insurance companies 
for the development of habits of thrift, enabling families to | 
put themselves under some sort of compulsion and to teach — 
themselves how to make present sacrifices for future large — 
benefits, seems to me to be of great importance. Those who 
elect to do this work as their vocation in life should be as- 
sured that their avocation, that which they do incidental 
to their main line of effort, is in the nature of a real human 
service, redeeming work from drudgery and bringing its own 
peculiar and durable satisfaction. 


















New Requirements for Texas Agents. 
Texas life underwriters are greatly interested in the new 


requisition blank and affidavit forms recently prepared by th 
State Insurance Commissioner. About a dozen members of 
North Texas association recently journeyed to Austin, where 
they held a conference with the insurance authorities concer 
ing prevailing conditions in the State. , 
Chaotic conditions prevailed in Texas before associat ior 
activities began to take concrete form. One of the most dang 
ous complications with which general agents and agency mana; 
have had to contend has been the general practice of agents’ 
ing from one company to another and rewriting their busines 
each year. Agents have been known to become identified with 
one company or general agent and be very active for sever 
months, write a big volume of business and get in debt to the 
general agent or company for quite a substantial sum, and tie 
on some pretext quit. In most cases this same agent would make 
a contract with another company and go back and write the sat 
line of business. This has caused a great loss to the buyers ' 
insurance, worked great’ hardships on the companies and doub 
the troubles of the general agents who have been trying tob 
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: COMING NATIONAL CONVENTION. 


The Exposition, Low Rates and Attractive Iitinerary 
Expected to Bring Out a Record-Breaking 
Attendance of Underwriters. 


_ President Willet Is Working Upon Convention Program 


—Social Features Have Been Mapped Out by 
Entertainment Committee of San Francisco 
Association. 


With the lowest railroad rates to the Pacific Coast in many 


years, the annual summer exodus of American tourists to Europe 


’ virtually impossible, and the activity on the part of local asso- 


ciations in forming convention clubs, it is safe to predict that the 


‘ coming convention of the National Association, to be held in 


San Francisco on August 10, 11 and 12, will be marked by an 
unusually large attendance. 

Seldom has there been such an excellent opportunity to 
combine business with pleasure. In August the Land of the 
Golden West is at its best. The party which travels by the 


| Convention Special will stop off at Salt Lake City and Lake 


| than June 15. 





' published in the March number. 


_ than this date. 
_ office of the corresponding secretary up to the present time, it is 


Tahoe. Until quite recently little has been heard of Lake Tahoe, 
but it is conceded to be one of the most beautiful mountain 


| Jakes in the world. 


Elsewhere in this number will be found a list giving the names 


- of life underwriters, together with relatives and friends, who had 
signified their intentions of traveling to San Francisco on the 


special train which will leave Chicago on August 5. As will be 
observed, the list has been considerably augmented since it was 
The return trip will be a 
matter of individual preference. At the present time, however, 
it would seem that the majority of the delegates will return to the 
East by way of the Shasta route, up the Pacific Coast, thence 


eastward through the Canadian Rockies, over the Canadian 


Pacific railroad. There are many other options, all of which 


' present attractions galore. 


President Hugh M. Willet, as chairman of the Speakers Com- 
mittee, is working upon the convention program, and arrange- 
ments for the social features have been mapped out by the local 
committee of the San Francisco association. 


Vice-President Woods Offers Prize. 


‘Delegates who attended the Cincinnati convention will doubt- 
less recall the offer made by Vice-President Edward A. Woods, 
of $25 in gold for the best selling talk in three minutes. Con- 
siderable time will be devoted in the program to the discussion of 
State insurance. 

Officers of local associations should bear in mind the rules 
with regard to the Edwards, the Whittington, and the Waite 
trophies. The Edwards trophy is annually awarded to that 
local association which during the year, between the dates of 
conventions, shall have made, all things considered, the largest 
increase in members. The Whittington trophy is awarded each 
year to that delegate present at the convention who, during the 
year, has proposed the greatest number of new members elected 
to the association from which he is a delegate. The Waite 
trophy is annually given into the custody of that local association 
which, at its regular monthly meetings during the year shall have 
had the largest percentage of attendance. 

Officers of local bodies should also take cognizance of the fact 
that the convention this year takes place a month earlier than 
usual. In view of this, the names of all delegates and alternates 
should reach the office of the corresponding secretary not later 
It will be impossible to include in the program 
and directory of the convention appointments received later 
While comparatively few lists have reached the 


interesting to note that the New England Women’s Association 
was the first to comply with President Willet’s request to have 
the appointment of delegates and alternates made as early as 
possible. The following delegates and alternates have been 
named to date: 


Central Pennsylvania. 


-Delegates—John C. Johnson, Equitable of N. Y.; John Heath- 
cote, Metropolitan; W. C. Wanbaugh, Connecticut Mutual; 


| E.R. Eckenrode, Penn Mutual; T. J. Harnish, New York Life. 
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Alternates—W. S. Poorman, Mutual of N. Y.; E. H. Berger, 
Metropolitan; W. S. Essick, John Hancock; W. H. Cummings, 
National Life of Vt.; W. H. Cordry, Mass. Mutual. 


Delaware. 


E Delegates—Frank Sheppard, Provident Life and Trust; James 

F. Price, New England Mutual; William W. Knox, Penn Mutual; 
Charles B. Palmer, National Life of Vt.; Arthur W. Swarts, 
Mutual of N. Y. 

Alternates—T. Blair Ely, Equitable of Washington, D. C.; 
Aubrey Vandever, Mutual of N. Y.; Frank L. Cates, Mutual of 
N. Y.; A. A. Alberti, Metropolitan; Frank C. Hughes, Mutual 
Benefit. 


Northern Indiana. 


Delegates—Charles W. Orr, Aetna; James F. Conway, Metro- 
politan; Stuart K. King, Mutual Benefit; Timothy F. Kerby, 
Equitable of N. Y.; Wm. P. Cooper, New York Life.. 

Alternates—James D. Lewis, New England Mutual; Erwin C. 
Ungemach, Phoenix Mutual; Ernest A. Crane, Northwestern 
Mutual; Charles B. Fitch, National Life of Vt.; O. Frank 
Gerber, Mutual Life of N. Y. 

New England Women’s. 


Delegates—Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, Equitable of N. Y.; 
Mrs. Frances Moore, Equitable of N. Y.; Miss Isabel Conlin, 
Equitable of N. Y.; Miss Marcella F. Conlin, Equitable of N. Y.; 
Miss Leonora M. Cowick, Equitable of N. Y. 

Alternates—Mrs. Alice G. Whitcomb, Equitable of N. Y.; 
Miss Lucy M. Morrill, Equitable of N. Y.; Mrs. Effie M. Fales, 
Equitable of N. Y.; Mrs. Emily Lane Keene, Equitable of N. Y.; 
Mrs. Sarah A. H. Boyle, Equitable of N. Y. 


Oregon. 


Delegates—T. H. McAllis, Union Mutual; Wm. Goldman, 
Manhattan Life; Joseph H. Gray, Columbia Life and Trust Co.; 
Alma D. Katz, Mutual of N. Y.; John Pauer, Prudential. 

Alternates—A. T. Bonney, Metropolitan; D. C. Herrin, 
Union Central; Judd Lowrey, American Central; G. M. Slocum, 
Reliance Life; E. L. Harmon, Penn Mutual. 


Tacoma. 


Delegates—J. E. Horton, Bankers Life; H. L. Pelletier, Trav- 
elers; M. A. Tenney, Mutual of N. Y.; Wm. Peterson, North- 
western Mutual; John D. Dole, Prudential. 

Alternates—C. F. Widmann, Equitable of N. Y.; W. J. Ben- 
ston, Reliance Life; J. A. Jacox, Bankers Life; M. C. Arvidson, 
Northwestern Mutual; Geo. M. Jacobs, First National Life. 





New Requirements for Texas Agents. 
(Continued from page 16.) 
up and finance a business under the prevailing conditions. 

Under the new ruling, applicants for an agent’s license are 
compelled to make the following affidavit: 

I, the undersigned, do solemnly swear: 

That I have not violated any of the insurance laws of 
this State; 

That I have not at any time knowingly deceived or 
defrauded a policyholder or any other person solicited by 
me for insurance; 

That I have not, as inducement to secure insurance, 
directly or indirectly paid, allowed or given any rebate of 
premium payable on any policy as prohibited by Article 
4954, Revised Civil Statutes of Texas, 1911, printed on 
the back thereof. 

That I have not, within a period of twelve months 
next preceding the date of this affidavit, unreasonably 
failed or neglected to pay over to any company then repre- 
sented by me any premium or part thereof collected by me 
on any policy of insurance or application, and that I am not 
now indebted to any life insurance company named above, 
nor to any agent thereof, except as follows: 

The above requirements, it is believed, will eradicate the 
existing evils. At any rate they will cause applicants to make 
permanent connections and conduct honest business. 

While the above rulings were not brought about directly 
through the activity of the association, those who fostered them 
are among the most prominent members. 
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THE PART-TIME AGENT IN LIFE INSURANCE, 


Practice of Employing This Type of Agent Declared to 
Be an Evil Entirely Defenseless from All Viewpoints— 
Necessity of Forestalling Ultimate Wrath of Public. 





The following article was contributed to the NEWS 
by William H. Bloomer, field superintendent of The 
Northwestern Mutual in St. Louis. While in associa- 
tion circles there will always be found a difference 
of opinion on the subject discussed, Mr. Bloomer’s 
arguments will be welcomed by many prominent 
underuriters throughout the country.—Editor’s Note. 





In any fair or comprehensive discussion of the part-time agent 
in life insurance, consideration should be given to his influence 
on the public, on himself and on the business as a whole. 

Within the past two decades there has developed a revolution 
in public opinion regarding the purpose for which public and 
quasi-public institutions exist, and this public opinion is still and 
rapidly forming. The early conception that institutions of 
transportation, communication, lighting, power production, etc., 
existed primarily to afford individuals an opportunity to make 
money is yielding to the mcdern conception that they exist 
primarily for service to the public, and that only incidentally 
are those engaged in a particular enterprise given an opportunity 
of deriving profit and that, as compensation for their contribu- 
tion of mental and physical labor. This public opinion is being 
crystallized through the work of such institutions as the Civil- 
Service Bureau, Interstate Ccmmerce Commission, the applica- 
tion of the Clayton Trust Bill, etc. It was evidenced in the 
hearing of the ‘‘money trust,” of many railroads and public 
service institutions, in the limiting of railroads to a maximum 
railroad rate, in limiting commissions and expenses in life in- 
surance and in sundry other ways. 


Idea of Mutual Helpfulness. 


It is gratifying to those engaged in the conservation and devel- 
opment of the institution of life protection that its origin was 
in a desire to be of mutual helpfulness rather than to provide a 
money-making opportunity. Altkcvgh tere ard tlere during 
the last 40 years there have appeared men who have sought to 
exploit the public through their schemes, and in some measure 
have succeeded, credit, be it said, must be given to the general 
cleanness of the business. Those men who gradually get to be- 
lieve that because they are in positions of control they own the 
Lusiness are almost as gradually eliminated. And when the 
cwners of such great exponents of the business as the Metropol- 
itan and Prudential demonstrate their conviction in the very 
practical way of abdicating their power—conveying the control 
of the institutions from themselves to their policyholders—it is 
conclusive evidence of the growth of the idea of SERVICE instead 
of EXPLOITATION. 

Service and not price is the appeal most assuredly that business 
is making, and must make in increasing measure if it is to suc- 
ceed. Service depends upon efficiency—efficiency upon con- 
centration—concentration upon exclusion. In this age of spe- 
cializing, the successful man realizes that it is imperative that 
he exclude from his thought and effort most everything that does 
not pertain to his particular business, and if his business is ex- 
tensive with many ramifications he realizes he must confine him- 
self perhaps to some particular phase of it. Thus, many insti- 
tutions, realizing that the opinion the public forms regarding 
them is largely formed as a result of the contact of the public 
with their representatives, require that the entire time of such 
representatives (both on and off duty) must be exclusive to 
their interest. These employers feel they have a right to require 
of an employe the best ability he can give, and that best depends 
upon his use of his leisure hours. If that leisure is wasted in ener- 
vating forms of amusement his energy and endurance become 
sapped and his employer is robbed of the push and verve and 
fresh and rested fiber he otherwise would bring to his daily tasks. 

To indicate the trend of thought toward the relation of service 
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to the interest of business,‘the following question appears ine 
application blank of the largest National bank west of the 
sissippi River, and likewise in that of the largest trust company: 
“Have you any disorder that might be made worse by close 
confinement in an office, or that might unfit you for steady work?” 
But in this blank the thing most pertinent to the subject of this 
article is the agreement required which is identical in both blanks, 
namely: “I ALSO PROMISE TO DEVOTE MY ENTIRE 
TIME, ENERGY AND ABILITY TO THE EXCLUSIVE 
SERVICE OF THE———COMPANY.” 

The interests of the young man himself in the employment of 
these institutions are best served when he devotes his leisure 
time to the maintenance of his health and the balance of such 
leisure to the study of the great banking business, that he may be 
fitted for the next step when promotions are in order. o 


Two Masters Fatal. 


As a negative example showing the influence the non-conform- 
ance to this principle had on a young man, an interesting ine 
stance may be cited. A clerk in a bank of one of the large cities 
of the country which does not feel such a rule necessary sought 
part-time connection with one of the life insurance agencies of his 
city. The manager to whom he applied was not a patron of that 
bank, and in the negotiations it developed that the bank for 
which the clerk worked had the accounts of several life insurance 
companies. The manager informed him thatjhe would make no 
contract with any but whole-time men, and selecting one-of the 
companies, a patron of the bank, the manager said to thefclerk, 
“Now, if youare going to select a company, why come to me when 
there are several life i insurance companies patrons of your,bank? 
Here” (naming a company) ‘“‘is a large and a good company that 
maintains and has for years maintained a large balance with your 
bank. Why not apply to it for an agency connection? However, 
my advice is, if you feel that you would like to engage in the life 
insurance business, resign your bank position and put your whole 
time and life into it. If, however, your convictions are not 
strong enough to influence you to do this, then do not make any 
contract with any life insurance company, or with any line re- 
quiring a division of your attention, but devote your leisure,to 
the study of banking, and to the promotion of your employ 
interests. If you feel you would like to solicit life insurance, 
do not solicit for a company where you command an unfai 
advantage that even a casual observation of the names oifthe 
patrons of competing companies having accounts with your bank 
gives you, but devote your leisure to soliciting accounts for | 
bank that employs you, and to extending its influence and 
terests as far as you can. Your bank, there is no doubt, w 
soon have an opportunity to observe your activity, and reward. 
your initiative and energy with promotion and substantial salar 
increase. At any rate, counsel with Mr. _, the 
cashier, and be guided by his advice.’ Unfortunately, the 
cashier thought there could be no objection to such a connectia 
and the clerk proceeded to divide his time, thought and energy 
A few months later he left the bank and then the life coma | 
and at this writing is without any position. Thus the bank lost 
good clerk—the clerk lost a good position—the general agent los 
time in educating and training a part-timer who came am 
went—hisfellow-agents lost more or less respect for the business— 
the policyholder written by him lost in not having the best ac 
vice and experienced counsel—and the general public that cam 
in contact with this agent lost in its respect for the life insurane 
business. .7 





















Problem of Side Lines. 


Recently the Salesmanagers’ Bureau of the Business Men's 
Louis, at one of their ‘Problem Luncheons, 
considered the question ‘‘Should salesmen do other work- 

collecting, adjusting complaints, etc?’’. The universal sentiment 
was that to secure the best results a salesman should devote 
himself exclusively to selling. Various salesmanagers, inter- 
viewed, expressed themselves to the effect that they would not 
permit their salesmen to carry side lines. They want the fu 
and undivided attention of their men. In reply to the question, 
“What effect would it have on your sales force if in the tz 
tory of your men you allowed local dealers in various lines to” 
sell your goods on the side?” the answer was, ‘‘ We would not have’ 





















































force.’’ “A man cannot serve two masters.” “Such 
would be piracy.” If the character of the salesman in 
ind food depends upon the protection given him, why is 
sonable to conclude that the character of the salesman 
insurance is likewise affected by the extent of the pro- 
given him? 

writer, convinced that opinions and practises current 
the salesmanagers in widely different lines of business 
have large suggestive value to salesmanagers in the 
nce business, addressed the four following questions to 
bers of the bureau mentioned: 

}you permit your salesmen to carry side lines? 

you require your salesmen to devote any of their time 
dits, collecting, adjusting complaints, etc? 
ther 1 or 2 or both are answered “‘ Yes,” 
lead you to desire a change? 

What effect would it have on your salesmen if you were 
uit persons in their territory, engaged in other lines of 
, to place orders with your house on commission? 


does your ex- 


Authoritative Responses. 


f 125 responses to question 1, 118 answered ‘‘No,” 1 
d “Yes,” and 5 qualified ‘‘Yes’”’ and ‘‘No,” as, for ex- 
one concern answered ‘‘In one or two cases, but think 
d practise,’ and another, ‘‘We do, but not entirely of 
o salesman.” 

t of 123 responses to question 4, one answered that its 
was secured through salesmen carrying it as a side 
d ‘‘no effect” and 1 ‘in some cases,” 1 replied ‘‘O.K, if 
n't conflict with regular salesmen,” 1 replied, ‘‘None, as 
smen are employed on strictly salary basis and we 
edit them with sale,’ 4 answered ‘‘Yes,’’ but qualified, 
were emphatic in disapproval of sucha plan. Among 
of the phrases employed are the following: ‘Disrupt 
tion,” ‘They'd all quit,’’ ‘‘We would have no salesmen, 
order takers,’ ‘‘If they were good salesmen they would 
Would take all the ginger out of their work and ultimately 
failure,” and ‘‘Demoralize,’”’ or ‘‘Demoralizing’’ was used 
} of the concerns to describe the effect such a practise would 

n their selling force. 

preponderance of replies to questions 2 and 3 indicated 
se functions should be performed by the proper depart- 


hese replies may be taken as a fair index to the opinion 
mess concerns generally, the entire illuminating corre- 
nce clearly shows that houses strive to relieve their 
sn from attention to anything—even to credits, collec- 
nd complaints—that i is calculated to divert their thought 
ir main purpose of selling. Part-time service not only 
y affects the business, but it also obtains no real or 
nent advantage for the salesman himself. 


Expense of Selecting Agents. 


present method of selecting agents is expensive—the 
pays the price. In the city and county of St. Louis 
imately 2,900 agents are licensed (December 1, 1914) 
life insurance. Most of them are, of course, part-time 
Suppose the commission paid for the business by these 
ents were divided among, say, 500 agents—the scale of 


ion could be reduced, thus saving in the cost of the in- 


receive larger compensation, even at a lower commission 
le because of the larger volume of business placed by them. 
ould the volume be decreased by a change in the method 
ing agents? The life insurance business has lost many 
effective men—men with possibilities of large produc- 
ause after they, by effective creative soliciting, had 
ed a desire in a man to buy, where none had ever before 
they became disheartened when they discovered that 
of this man—perhaps a clerk, an employe, a partner, 
< attache—has been licensed to write that very business, 
sometimes in the very same company for which he has 
the desire. The result is that the agent leaves the 

. Does the company or the business gain? No. The 
mer now writes no more, for the creator of business is 


‘ness of their agents. 
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This very practise observed by others contemplating life 
insurance work, good and strong men who would become an 
ornament to the business, results in a change of attitude, and 
the business of life insurance loses their efficient service. There 
is plenty of evidence already in hand to show that general 
managers who have dismissed wholesale large numbers of part- 
time men and devoted their whole time to the remaining whole- 
time men have profited by most unexpected and surprising in- 
crease, not only in individual production but in the total busi- 
Would any manager refuse to secure a 
larger volume from a smaller number of men? 

In addition to the objections thus far urged to part-timeism 
are the further objections that it fosters rebating, twisting, mis- 
representation, and the public pays the price. 


Easy to Do Wrong. 


One of the axioms of government is to make it easy for its 
citizens to do right, and hard to do wrong. The part-time con- 
tract unquestionably reverses the order and makes it easier to 
do wrong and harder to do right. Beyond doubt, the respon- 
sibility rests on the manager who places the young helper in a 
position where he perjures himself for the first time by dividing 
commissions with the insured, whether he be a fellow-employe 
or the employer in a store, railway, or other office where he may 
be engaged. Suppose each manager employing part-time men 
ask himself this question, ‘‘What would be the effect on the life 
insurance business if all agencies should do the same thing I 
am doing to the same extent?” Then what encouragement 
would the whole-time expert have to remain in the business? 

The State conceives it as its duty to throw about its citizens 
protection against the ill advice, misleading information, defec- 
tive service and malpractise of those whose primary object 
is not to serve the public but to exploit it. 

It requires that the person who would serve as a lawyer, physi- 
cian, dentist, pharmacist, pilot in inland waters and upon the 
high seas, and in one State, at least, as a barber, or in other voca- 
tions, must first give evidence of his qualifications before the 
State will place upon him its stamp of approval and grant him a 
license. This evidence of qualification can only be shown as a 
result of thorough preparation during years of arduous applica- 
tion to study. Why not require this of the prospective life 
insurance agent? 

What about the citizen who is induced to purchase $1,000 of 
Twenty Year Endowment when the needs of his family for im- 
mediate protection recommend $5,000 of term! Does he suffer 
any more from such advice than does the citizen who is misled 
as to the form of his will or his deed or his contract? 

What about the citizen who is left ignorant of the difference 
between the non-forfeiture provisions of his policy, how they 
operate and which, in his case, he should make automatic! Does 
he suffer any less than he who has a tooth extracted when it 
might have been saved? 


Unsatisfactory Results. 


What about the citizen who is left to believe that the title of 
his policy vests in wife or child as her absolute property, when it 
is really a part of his own estate, subject to his creditors, and is 
not a protection to his dependents! Does he suffer any less 
than does the man who contracts the ring worm in the barber 
chair of the ignorant and unsanitary? 

What of the man to whom the income feature with an irrevo- 
cably named beneficiary without the right of commutation is not 
visualized and insistently impressed! Does his family suffer to 
any greater extent than the family whose income is reduced 
through the malpractise of some quack physician, aurist or 
oculist? 

What of the family of the man entirely deprived of protection 
because of the prejudice, antipathy, engendered by some ill- ~ 
advised, meddlesome bore of a part-time life insurance agent! 

If the citizen is protected by the State against the quack, the 
shyster, the malpractiser and the incompetent in the vocations 
enumerated and in many others, why should he not likewise be 
protected against the same deficient and inefficient who would 
exploit him through the life insurance medium? But since the 
State is laggard in recognizing this obligation to its citizens there 


(Concluded on page 20.) 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION CLUB 


Following is a list of members of local associa- 
tions, and relatives of such members, who will as- 
semble at Chicago on the morning of August 5, 
where the Convention Special will be taken for San 
Francisco. Underwriters throughout the country who 
expect to join this party are requested to send in 
their names and the names of relatives or friends who 
will accompany them. The list will appear each 
month, and will be augmented as additional names 
are sent in. 





se 


Mr. P. L. Bowen, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. David C. Bowen, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. George W. Cannon, Davenport, lowa. 
Mrs. George W. Cannon, Davenport, Iowa. 
Mr. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Fred N. Cheney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Richard E. Co hran, New York City. 
Mrs. Richard E. Cochran, New Yor®: City. 
Miss Isabel Conlin, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Marcella Conlin, Boston, Mass 

Mr. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Chas. Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. 

Mrs. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. 
Wm. M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Wm. M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Helen Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mr. William Klusmeier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. William Klusmeier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. H. R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mrs. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. M. W. Mack, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. A. J. Meiklejohn, Ottawa, Can. 

Mr. D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 

Miss Lucy M. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

Mr. Geo. H. Olmsted, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Mrs. Geo. H. Olmsted, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Elise Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Gunn Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 

Mr. Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 
Mr. Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Mrs. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Marjorie Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Edward Wallis Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 








The Part-Time Agent in Life Insurance. 
(Continued from page 19.) 
is no reason why the life insurance companies themselves shoul 
not anticipate legislation and promulgate and enforce rule 
eliminating the part-time man from the business. Let ther 
commission men to represent them only after a most thoroug 
examination into their fitness, qualification, integrity and abilit 
to serve the public through the great institution of life insuranet 
Objection to eliminating the part-time man has been urged a 
follows: ‘‘Is it right to induce a man to leave a good position an 
engage in life insurance work until he has tried it?’’” The answe 
is: ‘Is it right, honest and moral to induce him to divide hi 
time, his strength and ambition, which may result in his thor 
ough demoralization?”’ Men and boys look up to and adit 
law, medicine and engineering and spend thousands of dollar 
in securing their training for those professions. Then t ¢ 
willingly embark in that chosen profession, and devote all ‘a 
time to it, without an advance or a guarantee. Other 
equally as good and equally as effective will be attracted to i 
insurance when the standard of men engaged in it and 
standard of ethics is raised either by the companies, their |océ 
managers, or the whole-time experts themselves, but that tim 
will not come as long as the practise of licensing part-timt 
untrained, inefficient, unscrupulous men, to prey upon 
business of whole-time experts and upon the sacred busines 
through which men seek to protect their families against th 
awful day when their loss falls on those loved ones. How I 
must the public be exposed to the ignorance and the cupi it 
of the part-time poacher! r ¥ 
The insurance commissioners are opposed to correcting 
evil through legislation, because the country is suffering t 
from a plethora of laws, most of which would never have bee 
provoked if men had not persistently avoided their duty a 
neglected to introduce and enforce regulations calculated | 
conserve the best interests of their particular lines of busint 
It is not difficult’to read the tendency of the times, and : 
would seem that the companies themselves would forestall 1 
ultimate wrath of the public before it is too late, by correctit 
so great an evil, which is entirely defenseless from the view 
of the insured, the agent, the manager, the company, the busi 
and the public. ; 
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To the Members of the Local Associations: 
The topic selected for the prize essay contest 
for the year 1915 is: 


“Life Insurance—the Institution 
for Systematic Thrift” 


1. The essays are limited to one thousand words 
each. 


2. The contest is open to each member of every 
local association belonging to the National Asso- 
ciation. 


8. Each competitor should submit his essay type- 
written in triplicate and identified only by a 
number marked on each copy and also on a 
sealed envelope containing his name and address 
‘and the name of his association—all to be for- 
warded in one enclosure to Everett M. Ensign, 
Corresponding Secretary, 56 Pine Street, New 
York City, on or before July 1, 1915. 


4. The writer of the essay adjudged to be of highest 
excellence will receive the Calef Loving Cup as 
custodian of the same for his association. 


5. The cup will be held by him for his association 
until the succeeding Annual Meeting of the 
National Association. 


6. The writer of the essay adjudged to be second in 
merit will receive the Ben Williams Vase, under 
the same conditions of holding as obtained in 
connection with the first prize. 


7. Should said holder’s membership terminate by 
death or otherwise, the prize shall be held as 
above by the president of said local association. 
Should said association dissolve, or its national 
membership be terminated, the prize shall forth- 
with be returned to the corresponding secretary 
of the National Association. 

8. All essays submitted in competition shall become 
the property of the National Association, with 
the right of publication. 

It is the earnest hope of the Executive Commit- 
tee that this interesting and important feature of the 
Annual Convention will be participated in by a large 
number of the membership of each association, so 
that the highest and best results may be realized. 


COMMITTEE Or AWARD 


Mr. Seward Prosser, President of the Bankers Trust 


Company, New York City, Chairman. 

Hon. Clark Howell, Editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion, Atlanta, Ga. 

Prof. W. T. Gephart, Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


The essays will be passed upon by the Committee 
of Award and its report will be presented at the 


Annual Convention of the National Association at. 


San Francisco, in August next. 


Very truly yours, 
EVERETT M. ENSIGN, 
Corresponding Secretary. 





EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION MOVEMENT IN 
CHATTANOOGA MEETING WITH SUCCESS. 


Members of Local Association Ardent Advocates of Insti- 
tutional Advertising—Business Increase Largely Due 
to Movement, They Declare. 


Paid Department Conducted in The Chattanooga News 
for Two Years—Insurance Sermons in Principal 
Churches, Lectures in Schools Have 
Produced Results. 


By JULLUS J. COHN 


Chairman of Education and Conservation Committee of the Chattanooga 
Association. 


Life insurance is “the greatest thing in the world.” Through 
its agency the children are clothed and educated so as to become 
useful men and women, the wife is comfortably domiciled and 
saved the pangs of hunger and the wretchedness of the struggle 
for existence. Life insurance is oftentimes the only means of 
escape from poverty. It is the sheet anchor in the sea of exis- 
tence. It keeps the family circle intact. The proceeds of life 
insurance policies lessen the need for penal institutions and 
brothels and mitigate ‘‘the social evil.’’ It is one of the greatest 
agencies that make for the uplift of humanity. 


Accepting all of this as being true,and we must needs do s0, it is 
the province of those engaged in the business of life insurance to 
cause the spread of the knowledge of this wonderful thing to ‘‘the 
peoples of the earth.’ Life insurance, one of humanity’s great- 
est boons, is the most misunderstood of all human agencies. 


A Stumbling Block. 


The stumbling block in our business has been the misconcep- 
tion of the true functions of life insurance, the disrepute in so 
many instances of the agent and the company which he ‘‘ mis- 
represents,’’ and ignorance of the subject. An unsavory opin- 
ion of its functions has been brought about by the mercenary, 
dishonest and ma!zeshift agents in the field, who have prostituted 
the business to their own interest. The public has been imposed 
upon only too often; their confidence in insurance companies, pol- 
icies and agents has been shattered oftentimes because of the ad- 
vantage taken of their ignorance of matters of insurance by many 
unscrupulous agents. 


Many men, too, are indifferent to that which should be so vital 
a part of their life’s program. Many prefer the fleeting things of 
today to the necessities of tomorrow. Many, in their self- 
centered wisdom, cast the subject of life insurance lightly aside 
and bury themselves in the business affairs of life, feeling in their 
minds that life insurance is unnecessary for the perpetuity of the 
family income, that they will live to make a fortune to leave to 
posterity. And there are many who are entirely ignorant of the 
subject matter of insurance, who have not the proper under- 
standing of the philanthropy of insurance and the necessity for 
life insurance protection. 


Healthy Public Opinion. 


This condition of affairs—this misconception of the true mis- 
sion of insurance—this distrust of insurance companies and agents 
—this indifference on the part of the public and this ignorance 
on matters of insurance—must be overcome. A healthy public 
opinion must be obtained. A true understanding of the func- 
tions of insurance is absolutely necessary for the growth of the 
business, the welfare of the agent and for greater efficiency and 
service to the insuring public. 


How to remedy these conditions has been the burning question 
with those having the interest of the business and the insuring 
public at heart. This question has been solved after years of 
patient working and earnest thinking. Tthe answer is ‘‘Edu- 
cation.’’ A new awakening has taken place since the dawn of 
the new era of enlightenment and education. This distrust is 
rapidly being dispelled, the public is becoming more receptive to 
insurance and the agent, the growth of the business is becoming 
something short of marvelous. Education—education of the 
public—husbands and fathers, beneficiaries, business heads and 
law makers, has been greatly responsible for this. 
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To bring about the best that the business offers a non- 
partisan campaign of education should be adopted by every 
local association. A plan of co-operative newspaper advertising 
should be persistently carried on. The newspapers should be 
asked to co-operate and print occasional editorials on life in- 
surance, the value of insurance and the growth of the business. 
Lectures on insurance, couched in simple phraseology, should 
be instituted in the high schools, business colleges, private schools 
and universities. The ministers should be importuned to preach 
on insurance as the bounden duty of every man. The members 
of the local associations should co-operate with the National 
Association in carrying out their propaganda work. 


Work in Chattanooga. 


Briefly, let me review the educational work of the Chat- 
tanooga Association of Life Underwriters since its organization, 
three years ago. We have, during that time, carried on a com- 
prehensive, non-partisan campaign of education. The subject 
of insurance has been preached on various occasions from the 
pulpits of the most prominent churches in our city. A course 
of lectures has been instituted in our two high schools, three 
business colleges, three preparatory schools and the University 
of Chattanooga. There is no doubt that these lecture courses 
are a tremendous step in the right direction, as they strike at 
the very root of society. Weare, in this way, molding the minds 
of the insuring public which is to be—the mothers and fathers 
of the future—the heads of households and business, so that in 
later years these very twigs, which we are training now, will be 
inclined to a receptiveness of the scheme of insurance and to a 
consummation of the insurance contract, which is to be one of 
their most sacred and invaluable of possessions. bei 

Through the medium, ‘‘The Life Insurance News,” which 
this association has been publishing weekly in the columns of 
the Chattanooga News, the insuring public has been awakened 
to the great business of insurance. The advertising is educa- 
tional in character and entirely non-partisan. 


Great Responsibility. 


During the two years of publication we have endeavored to 
awaken within the man the greatness of the responsibility de- 
volving upon him as the family head, to protect the future of his 
dependents through the medium of insurance in case he is sum- 
moned hence. We have endeavored to make the public realize 
that the provision, through life insurance, is the bounden duty 
of every member of society, no matter what his condition in life 
may be. That life insurance is a great business science and pro- 
fession, and not the scheme of idle dreamers. That a life in- 
surance policy should be cherished as one of the most sacred 
possessions of the home, as it is the one sure thing that will 
guarantee the continuance of the family income—the means 
for the food and clothing for the family and for the completion of 
the children’s education. That man isa money-making machine, 
and as such should capitalize his life for the benefit of his de- 
pendents. That life insurance promotes longevity, because of 
the tranquillity of mind and the ease of conscience that the 
knowledge of its possession produces. That death comes to the 
insured as well as the uninsured, and that man should be ready 
should the final summons come. That he who does not insure 
his life for the benefit of his dependents if he has the opportunity 
is a gambler, toying with their future. That he, having de- 
pendents, and refuses to insure is a criminal and an absconder. 
That a partner in business or the head of a firm or corporation 
is one of the most valuable assets of the business, and that his 
life should be insured for the benefit of the firm or corporation, 
so that in the event of his death, the loss of his services or the 
withdrawal of his interest would not work irreparable injury to the 
business. That by means of an insurance policy, the young man 
is taught the habit of saving and the idea of thrift and that 
many a man has been enabled to embark in business on the 
funds created by a policy taken in early life. We have warned 
the public against the abuse of policy loans and have told them 
that the reserve on their policy is a sacred fund for the benefit 
of the family and should be held inviolate unless expedient 
means warranted its withdrawal, and that it should be replaced 
at the earliest possible opportunity. We have also told the 
public of the burden of excessive taxation and of unwise law 
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held on April 6 at Hotel Winecoff. W. A. Higgins, deputy | 


April, 1915. 
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inimical to the welfare of life insurance. This is only a par 
of the subject matter that has been treated. Lack of space pre 
cludes mentioning many others. . | 
_ That we have been successful in this co-operative, non-par 
tisan educational campaign is attested by the results that ow 
members have obtained in the increase of new business. Ow 
advertising has been persistent and to the point, always devoic 
of personalities and mention of companies or their represent 
atives. 

And now that the National Campaign is to be launched we 
feel that we will enjoy the maximum of publicity and education 
Every member of our association has contributed to the func 
for the National Educational Campaign, . 

With our local advertising to reach the insuring public in ow 
midst, with the sermons in the pulpits and the lecture courses ir 
the schools and with the National Campaign, with its magazine 
and periodical advertising to further supplement our loca 
campaign and to reach the insuring public where we have ne 
direct means for education, we feel that the entire field will be 
covered and that our business, through education, will gros 
“from strength to strength.” 



































What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon 
the secretaries of local associations to send 
us stories of all meetings of their respective 

associations. If an account of the last 
meeting of your association does not ap- 
pear in this department, ask the secretary 
of your organization why he did not send 
us the particulars. 


same day if possible, secretaries of local 
bodies should send us a full account of 
the business transacted, including copies 
of all speeches, or extracts from the most 
important of them. 


. ° 4 
Immediately after each meeting, on the 
é 
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Atlanta. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Atlanta association wa! 


surance commissioner, was the principal speaker. An interestini 
paper on association work was read by W. F. Upshaw, of the 
Aetna. It was announced that J. E. Pedder, local representati 
for Bradstreet’s Mercantile Agency, will address the associatio! 
at its May meeting upon “The Value of Business Life Insuran 
in Mercantile Credits.”’ 

The membership of the association is making rapid strid 
The following life underwriters were elected: Ben L. Dani 
Wallace W. Daniel, Arthur C. Clarke, Julian V. Boehm, Charles 
F,. Barker, Nathan F. Wolf, William H. Smith (all with the 
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at Hotel Emerson. 
outside of some informal discussion on the work of the Na 
Association, only the regular routine of business was acted upon. 
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Blue Grass. 


say that members of the Blue Grass association, Lexington, 
e provident would be putting it mildly. No sooner had 
ormed a permanent organization and applied for member- 
9 the National Association when they launched a boom for 
918 convention. That’s the spirit of their profession— 
out for the future. And it would not be any great sur- 
o learn of their success. 

newly organized association will fire its first guns at unjust 
. Lexington is fast becoming an insurance center and 
has the nucleus of a live organization. 

ry life company doing business there is compelled to pay 
al license tax of $250, which is declared to be the highest 
its kind in the United States with the exception of Birming- 
\la. From every $1,000 that the companies pay to widows 
phans the equivalent of $75 is withheld by the tax au- 
iorities. Following the banquet the regular order of business 
is attended to, during which affiliation with the National Asso- 
n was heartily indorsed. 


Capital District. 


Members of the Capital District association held their regular 
mnthly meeting in the Chamber of Commerce at Albany on 

ch 15. Mr. Kohn, national committeeman, reported on the 
cent meeting of the National Executive Committee held at 


proposal to contribute to the New York association for the 
loyment of counsel was defeated. The local association was 

<ed for an appropriation of $100 for this purpose. 

‘he second of the series of lectures instituted by the association 


He spoke on ‘‘ The General Science of Life Insurance.” 
cluding lecture will be given in April by S. G. Landon. 
following resolutions were adopted at the regular meeting: 
solved: That this association believes that the present 
nce law should be so amended as to give the superintendent 
rance power to revoke a license for cause. 
“Resolved: That it is the sentiment of this association that no 
a should be appointed as an agent by any company or manager 
10 does not intend to regularly solicit life insurance, or who does 
it intend to put himself in a position to acquire within a reason- 
le time a knowledge of this business. 
“Resolved: That this association has no objection to the pub- 
tee by the superintendent of insurance each three months of a 
me ar licensed to solicit life insurance in this State, giving 
es, addresses, companies and occupations other than that of 





Central Pennsylvania. 


banquet at the Engineers’ Club in Harrisburg on April 5. 
w Russell, superintendent of agents of the Phoenix Mutual, 
5 .M. Darby, general agent for the same company at Phil. 
a, were the principal speakers. 
eding the banquet the association held its regular business 
at which delegates and alternates to the National con- 
were selected. J. T. Shirley, of the Equitable, was 
a member of the Executive Committee. 

e conclusion of the banquet V. W. Kenney, president of 
iation, who officiated as toastmaster, introduced Mr. 


‘speaker spoke upon ‘‘The Ethics of the Life Insurance 
.’ He expounded his subject in an original way by 
e Rerthed his declaration of independence. 

Darby followed Mr. Russell in a most pleasing and helpful 
‘the better appreciation of life insurance as a vocation. 


manent organization of the Life Underwriters’ Asso- 
entral Texas. While there were but 19 underwriters 
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present at the organization, the names of 18 others were submitted 
for membership. This will give the new association a rousing 
start. 

The regular meetings will be held on the second Saturday of 
each month. Current rumors of rebating in that section will be 
investigated by a special committee, and the members will con- 
centrate their forces against this evil. The election result 
follows: 

J.S. Shaw, of the Southwestern Life, president; C. C. Edwards, 
of the Southern Union Life, vice-president; A. Suhler, of the State 
Life of Indiana, second vice-president; C. T. Link, of the South- 
ern Union, secretary-treasurer; Lee H. Richards, of the Amicable 
Live, chairman of the Executive Committee. 


Chicago. 


The first mid-day meeting and luncheon of the Chicago 

sociation was held at Hotel LaSalle on April 6. Those who 
fostered the plan to hold the regular meetings at mid-day in- 
stead of evenings, believing it would enlarge the average at- 
tendance, were justified in their contention. 

Resolutions were submitted calling upon the State Insurance 
Department to impose more stringent requirements on the 
licensing of insurance agents and declaring against the appoint- 
ment of part-time agents. These matters brought out some spir- 
ited discussion and opposition. They were referred to a com- 
mittee and will be reported upon at the next meeting. 

The Education and Conservation movement was also dis- 
cussed at length. The report of the committee which expects 
to institute a course of lectures in the local educational institu- 
tions was received with much enthusiasm. The increase in mem- 
bership is rapid and the association expects to make great strides 
during the present administration. 

The Executive Committee reported the appointment of the 
following on a committee of education: George R. McLeran, 
Home Life; J. F. Oates, Northwestern Mutual; Courtenay 
Barbour, Equitable Life; E. A. Ferguson, Union Central Life, 
and Alfred MacArthur, National Life, U. S. A. 

Forbes Lindsay, of Los Angeles, of the Pacific Mutual, was 
present at the meeting. He extended a special invitation to 
members of the association who visit the Exposition to come to 
Los Angeles as guests of the local association. 


Chattanooga. 


The first application of the moving picture to drive home the 
lessons of life insurance was made recently in Chattanooga dur- 
ing Merchants’ Week. 

The idea was inaugurated by J. W. Bishop, of the Volunteer 
State Life. Mr. Bishop, assisted by Julius J. Cohn, a local 
underwriter; the Salvation Army and several other persons, 
staged the play, and the promoter is jubilant over the results of 
the ‘‘movie”’ as a publicity getter. 

The story tells how “Frank Wilson”’ and ‘‘Henry Wells,” 
traveling men, were importuned to insure and shows that 
Wilson” bought the $10,000 policy, but that ‘‘Wells”’ refused 
to insure. The scene then shows the agent scanning the news- 
paper and reading of the death of Wilson and Wells in a railroad 
accident. The scene then shifts to the home of Mrs. Wilson, 
where a check for $10,000 is paid to the widow. The homes of 
Mrs. Wilson and Mrs. Wells are shown as they exist three years 
later. A strong contrast is brought out in depicting the warm, 
happy and comfortable home of Mrs. Wilson and the distress 
and poverty in the home of the Wells, who are subsequently 
evicted, and the sympathy tendered the evicted family by the 
Salvation Army. The film story was well received in Chatta- 
nooga and became an important topic of conversation in business 
circles. The picture was displayed again during the meeting 
of the Southern Governors in Chattanooga April 3, 4 and 5. 

The Chattanooga association held its regular meeting on 
April 2, at Hotel Patten. The report of the committee in 
charge of the insurance lectures which are being instituted in the 
various educational institutions was received with enthusiasm. 
Some splendid publicity has been secured through this channel. 


Cincinnati. 


At the regular meeting of the Cincinnati association, held 
on April 6, at the Business Men’s Club, it was announced that 
Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association, will be 
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the guest of honor at the June meeting, also that Dr. S. Si: 
Huebner, of the University of Pennsylvania, will probably be 
the principal speaker at the May meeting. 

The meeting was given up largely to the advertising cam- 
paign. The committee reported that $1,700 had been sub- 
scribed and that there will be little difficulty in raising the 
$3,000 which was originally planned. 

There is a movement on foot backed by the Cincinnati, 
Columbus and Cleveland associations to have Dr. Huebner 
tour Ohio in the interests of life insurance. The former associa- 
tion has set May 11, upon which date Dr. Huebner will address 
the students of the University of Cincinnati in the afternoon and 
the Business Men’s Club in the evening. 

The Columbus and Cleveland underwriters expect to have 
him as their guest on May 10 and 12. 

Cleveland. 


By a unanimous vote, after hearing the report of the Execu- 
tive Committee on the case of Louis Rheinheimer, who has been 
charged with rebating, members of the Cleveland association de- 
cided upon his expulsion. This action was taken at the regular 
meeting held on March 15, in the Chamber of Commerce. 

According to A. D. Hatfield, president of the association, this is 
the first move against those who practice this evil in Cleveland 
and its vicinity. 
rebated in several other cases and promises to throw a bomb shell 
into the local business. The defendant charges that the practice 
is general in Cleveland, and if his charges are substantiated there 
will be a lively time for the underwriters in that city. 

After the rebating matter was disposed of the remainder of the 
meeting was given over to a discussion of the industrial end of the 
life insurance business. The program was arranged by G. W. 
Bodenhorn, of the Metropolitan, and J. W. MacIntosh, of the 
Prudential. The association adopted a resolution of sympathy 
for H. H. Hoard, who is mourning the death of his wife. 


Colorado. 


Members of the Colorado association are organizing to fight the 
“‘Wallingfords”’ who in the past have found it quite lucrative to 
prey upon the widows and orphans who receive legacies through 
insurance policies. 

No legislative acts or penalties are involved in the scheme. 
They will merely prohibit the publication of the names and 
amounts paid to insurance beneficiaries. Instead of this the total 
amount of claims paid will be published semi-monthly. 

“‘Cases constantly come before our eyes,”’ said C. M. Reich, 
president of the Colorado association, “where a widow with a 
family will receive from $5,000 up on an insurance policy at her 
husband’s death. Hardly has the money reached her hands 
when letters, circulars and various kinds of literature come from 
all over the country urging her to invest in some get-rich--quick 
scheme and make herself independent. 

‘““These schemes usually have a color of good faith, and for 
three or four years nothing serious is suspected. Then the widow 
suddenly wakes up and finds herself without means and unable to 
proceed against the fake investment man. The names are se- 
cured from the monthly reports of the insurance companies. 
The companies print them to furnish invaluable help to their own 
agents in selling insurance, but we have decided that the names 
hereafter will be confidential. 

“Most of the companies operating in the State have agreed to 
this procedure. It is better that an insurance policy should not 
have been written than to have it swallowed up in a few weeks 
by some shark of business.” 

The Colorado association is also preparing to entertain the 
National Association of Life Insurance Underwriters if the 
delegates pass through Denver on their way to the annual con- 
vention to be held at San Francisco. 

At the last meeting some objection was also offered to a very 
common assertion to the effect that great quantities of money go 
to insurance companies which make no return. Last year the 
volume of insurance written in Colorado was $29,690,000 and the 
premiums paid amounted to $5,878,729. The death claims paid 
amounted to $1,914,551 and, with the money returned in loans 
and investments, according to President Reich, this is more than 
the amount paid in premiums. 

The regular monthly meeting of the association was held on 
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Mr. Rheinheimer, it is said, admits that he has | 
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March 13, in the office of Mr. Hodnette, general agent of ; 
Union Central. A motion was adopted inviting the Nati 
Association to route its convention special through Deni 
August. 4 
The local underwriters are seeking the co-operation of the S 
insurance department in the elimination of an existing evil—t 
practice of agents discounting notes given for premiums. T 
State authorities are in favor of legislation preventing this p 
tice. When the matter was taken up at the meeting the as; 
ciation voted to support the movement. 


| 
Columbus. -f 
In order to demonstrate the great progress made in solid 
methods by the association of underwriters, members of th 
Columbus association staged a lively entertainment at the me 
ing held in the Columbus Athletic Club on March 19. The 
position of 1894 and 1915 methods was made as follows: Ber 
jamin L. Lewis was the “‘prospect.”’ He was first ‘‘approached 
by M. D. Donham, in ’94 style. The ‘‘agent”’ represented 
“Excelsior Life,” and the way he roasted the companies th 
‘prospect’ was in was a caution. /. 

Failing to ‘‘land,” the ‘“‘agent’’ quit, leaving the “ prospect 
imbued with the idea that he was hitched up to a bunch of ju 

Then ‘‘Dusty’’ Rhoades, of the ‘‘Eureka,”’ solicited in 19 
style. ‘‘Dusty’’ admitted that the prospect was insured in g 
companies, but sold a monthly income policy, on the argume 
that by taking this policy the ‘‘prospect’’ was not spendin 
money, but saving it. 

After the soliciting exhibition talks were made by Superi 
tendent of Agencies York of the Equitable, who happened to t 
in Columbus; Lot H. Brown, Fritz Lichtenberg, R. Rhoade 
S. M. Orwig and others on methods of creating interest in life i 
surance. 5 

Upon suggestion of Mr. York, it was decided to secure s 
minister of the gospel to preach a sermon on life insurance, th 
association to attend in a body. A committee consisting | 
Messrs. Tyndall, Tice, Rhoades and Lichtenberg will make tl 
arrangements for the service. Mi 































Delaware. 2 | 


The regular meeting of the Delaware association was hele 
the office of Arthur W. Swarts, Du Pont Building, Wilmingtor 
on March 30. Delegates and alternates to the National Co 
vention to be held in San Francisco were selected. 4 

The association adopted a vote of thanks to the editors of tt 
local newspapers for the liberal amount of space they devot 
to the lecture delivered by Frank Sheppard, of the Pro 
Life & Trust, on March 29 to the students of the Wilm: 
High School. ; 

Charles B. Palmer, of the committee on education and ¢ 
vation, reported upon final arrangements for a course of le 
upon life insurance to be given at Delaware College. Dr 
Huebner, of the University of Pennsylvania, will lecture 
“The Family and Business Uses of Life Insurance” on Ap! 
Ernest J. Clark, of Baltimore, former president of the Na 
Association, will lecture on ‘‘The Field and the Agent 
April 30. These lectures will be open to the students an 
public as well. 

Mr. Sheppard spoke upon ‘‘ The Principles of Life Insura 
He was accompanied by William W. Knox, James F. 
other members of the association and was introduced 
cipal A. H. Berlin. The lecture was well attended and tht 





campaign. 
Detroit. 


Former National President Charles W. Scovel spoke 
members of the Detroit Board of Commerce on April 
Scovel was to have been the principal guest and spea 
regular meeting of the Detroit association on the evenin 
5, but owing to unavoidable circumstances the meeting 
postponed. q 

After a short talk before the local underwriters upon 
Monthly Income Policy,’’ Mr. Scovel adjourned to th 
auditorium to address a large gathering of laymen. He - 


the business of life insurance in simple terms and was 
astically applauded at the conclusion of his remarks. 
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District of Columbia. 


br 

‘After reading with interest of the Iowa association’s “cabbage 
ind potatoes” membership campaign, members of the District of 
Columbia association have decided to follow suit. While the 
Washington underwriters are not strong for cabbage they would 
»robably accept it if a good substitute cannot be found. 

_ At the regular meeting of the association which was held at the 
New Ebbitt Hotel on April 8 a special committee of fifteen was 
yppointed, with Holcomb C. Johnson as chairman, to inaugurate 
4 membership campaign. “One hundred members by May 15,” 
‘s the slogan. 

_ This was the first meeting under the new administration, 
‘George C. Jordan, of the Equitable, recently elected president, 
presiding. The other officers are: Orville B. Drown, of the Mass- 
achusetts Mutual, vice-president; Eugene G. Adams, of the 
Continental Assurance, secretary-treasurer, and James Lee Bost, 
of the Home Life, chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Among the new members admitted were: Thomas P. Morgan, 
Jr., of the Mutual Life; R. S. Marshall, of the Germania Life, 
and Phillip R. Carleton, of the Northwestern Mutual. Mr. Bost 
was the principal speaker. 


oe Erie County. 


| Members of the Erie County association are greatly disturbed 
‘over the invasion of non-licensed underwriters from other States. 
Following the regular monthly banquet, which was held on March 
12, a committee was appointed to investigate the alleged condi- 
‘tions. It was reported that foreign agents were writing large 
lines of life insurance in this vicinity. The members consider 
‘this an imposition and will decide upon some definite line of action 
after the investigation has been made. 

_ An impromptu speech was made by P. V. Gifford. je 1B. 
Garney, of the Metropolitan Life, was admitted to membership. 
At the bi-monthly meeting which followed on March 27 a 
report was made on overhead writing by non-licensed agents. 
‘The association empowered the Executive Committee with au- 
‘thority to act. Short speeches were made by feos Billing, bas. 
Phelps and D. A. Jones. 





Evansville 


Powerful arguments against the unjust taxation of life insurance 
were presented to the members of the Evansville association by 
United States Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, at the 
semi-monthly meeting which was held at the St. George Hotel on 
March 15. 

Of similar importance was the speech of W. E. Bilheimer, of St. 
Louis, agency inspector of the Equitable of New York, who, upon 
request, spoke upon ‘‘Investing a Life.” Another prominent 
guest was ex-Senator James A. Hemenway, of Booneville, who is a 
director in the Intermediate Life. 
| The meeting was attended by about 125 of the underwriters 
| and guests and was one of the most enthusiastic gatherings of its 
| kind ever held in Evansville. Charles B. Rudd, president of the 

local association, officiated as toastmaster. 


Florida. 


Several political celebrities were the guests of the Florida asso- 

ciation, which held its banquet at the DeSoto Hotel in Tampa on 
March 17. The meeting was attended by more than forty of the 
‘leading underwriters in the State. The duties of toastmaster 
‘were efficiently handled by Dr. S. L. Lowry, general agent for the 
‘Reliance Life. 
Congressman W. T. Martin gave an interesting talk on the 
‘relationship of the life insurance agent to the community. State 
Senator W. F. Hines spoke at length on the injustice of State taxa- 
tion of life insurance premiums. Of unusual interest to the under- 
“writers was the speech of the Hon. J. C. Luning, State treasurer. 
He outlined very clearly the insurance situation in Florida and 
‘also the pending legislative matters in which the Insurance 
| Commissioner was interested. Mr. Luning’s views received the 
hearty indorsement of the association. That association work is 
“receiving serious attention from the various State officials was 
welcome news to the local underwriters. 

“Florida is the dumping ground of fraternal insurance com- 
panies,” declared Mr. Luning in speaking of the tenth bill. At 
the present time the State has no law regulating fraternal insur- 
ance, and the companies themselves have expressed surprise at 
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the oversight. 
companies.” 

Wide differences of opinion prevail on the practicability of a 
proposed law compelling insurance companies to invest a certain 
percentage of their reserve in Florida. S. L. Lowry, who is the 
author of the bill, believes it will work many advantages for the 
State, will make a market for bonds and make cheap money. 
The bill is patterned, he said, after the Robertson law in Texas. 
The Florida bill would be more lenient, though. Texas requires 
75 per cent. of the reserve to be invested in the State. Florida 
will require the investment of only 65 per cent. 

“Under this act,” said Dr. Lowry, ‘‘insurance companies will 
be given three years in which to put up a reserve. Sixty-one mil- 
lion dollars have been invested in Texas as a result of that law. 
Yet in Florida the records show that the insurance companies 
have only $16,000 invested in Florida farms. Among other 
things, this law will encourage home companies.”’ 

Opposed to the bill is J. C. McKay, who fears such a law will 
drive many big insurance companies out of the State. He said 
the withdrawal of one big company which he represents will 
seriously hamper his income, and he knows other agents are in the 
same position. 


A protective bill has been drafted to control these 


Fort Dodge. 


Wilson T. Scott was the principal speaker at the last regular 
meeting of the Fort Dodge association, held on April 3. He 
delivered an interesting speech upon the subject, ‘‘ When Should 
Competition Cease?’’ The meeting was well attended and ten- 
tative arrangements were made to select a delegation to repre- 
sent the association at the coming National convention. 


Grand Rapids. 


Grand Rapids life underwriters gathered at the Association of 
Commerce building on April 3 to conduct their regular monthly 
business meeting. R. E. Billings, general agent for the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, was the principal speaker. He spoke in the 
interest of the new Insurance Federation in Michigan. The Rev. 
J. T. Thomas, of the Westminster Presbyterian Church, dis- 
coursed upon “Relation Between Religion and Life Insurance.” 


Indiana. 


Members of the Indiana association are making extensive 
preparations for the banquet and meeting to be held in Claypool 
Hotel, Indianapolis, on Monday evening April 26. At the regu- 
lar business meeting which was held on April 5 it was announced 
that United States Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, 
W. E. Billheimer, of St. Louis Equitable; John L. Shuff, post- 
master of Cincinnati, and other speakers of national reputation 
will be the principal guests upon this occasion. 

Numerous invitations have been sent to local bankers and other 
prominent business men, and members of the South Bend and 
Fort Wayne associations as well. According to the tentative 
arrangements it will doubtless be one of the most important life 
insurance meetings ever held in the State. 

The first copy of the education and publicity campaign ap- 
peared in the Indianapolis Star on April 5. The edition was 
discussed at length and there seemed to be a consensus of opinion 
that it comprised excellent educational material. 


lowa. 


It’s extremely bitter to be a member of the losing team ina 
red-hot membership campaign, but it is not to be compared with 
the bitterness of the penalty imposed upon the losers in the 
recent campaign for new members instituted by the lowa as- 
sociation. 

The losers were compelled to subsist on a mess of cabbage 
and boiled potatoes, while their conquerors devoured with 
avidity several rare, juicy, milk-fed Iowa turkeys, and ac- 
companing list of delicacies, comprising a feast fit for a King, 
at the banquet held at Hotel Chamberlain, on April 3. 

And to add injury upon injury they were compelled to sit 
within eyesight of the turkey table. 

However, the losing team members deserve credit for their 
gameness. It is through their fighting qualities that the mem- 
bership of the Iowa association was doubled during the campaign, 
it now having 125 underwriters to its credit. 

M. M. Deming, of the Kansas City L fe, was master of cere- 
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monies. He escorted the winning team, captained by E. D. 
Bream, at the turkey table, while the losers, in charge of George 
Pflanz, were seated at the cabbage table. 

J. E. Meyer, manager of the Aetna at Minneapolis, was the 
Principal speaker. Preceding Mr. Meyer’s speech, the Rey. 
C. W. Lowrie was introduced by Charles N. Anderson, presi- 
dent of the association, who officiated as toastmaster. 

Mr. Meyer recited some of his adventures during his twenty- 
five years in the life insurance game. Whenever he had a point 
that needed iNustrating he had the necessary illustration forth- 
coming. He made a plea for higher standards, declared his 
faith in the Golden Rule method of doing business and gave the 
twister a terrific lambasting. Rebating he declared to be an un- 
mitigated evil and asserted that the man who rebates loses not 
only the respect of himself but also of the man he favors. 

Mr. Meyer declared he had less respect for the man who dies, 
goes to heaven and looks through a crack to see his widow toil- 
ing to support her six children than for the man who goes to the 
lower regions and looks up to see his wife in comfortable cir- 
cumstances because he had carried life insurance. 

There was something magic about the cabbages and potatoes. 
At any rate, local associations who find recruiting very slow 
might try the Des Moines plan. The local life underwriters will 
all tell you that there is a ““good omen” in these simple neces- 
sities of life. 

Jacksonville. 


Friends of Col. Walter P. Corbett, of the Jacksonville asso- 
ciation, took advantage of his absence by electing him to the 
presidency of the local body, to fill the unexpired term of the late 
R. Jeter Jones whose recent death caused the vacancy. 

During the time the special meeting was being held in the office 
of Tracy L. Acosta Col. Corbett was making an extended busi- 
ness trip in Cuba. He was notified by wire of his election. 

A committee was appointed to draw suitable resolutions of 
regret upon the loss of President Jones. He was one of the lead- 
ing men of the organization and held the presidency since the local 
association was organized. 


Kalamazoo. 


H. Wibirt Spence, treasurer of the National Association, who 
was very active in the organization of the Kalamazoo association, 
was the principal speaker at the annual meeting which was held 
in the Park-American Hotel on March 8. Following the ban- 
quet the underwriters and their guests participated in dancing 
The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

C. D. McGibney, of the New York Mutual, president; T. Y. 
Sebring, of the Mutual Benefit, first vice-president; H. W. 
Huysman, of the New York Mutual, second vice-president; 
J. D. Gold Smith, of the Sun Life of Canada, secretary-treasurer; 
A. A. Graham, Penn Mutual; A. C. Gilbert, Union Central, and 
S. S. Evans, Michigan Mutual, Executive Committee. 


Kansas City. 


Members of the Kansas City association have established a co - 
operation with the local Federal Reserve Bank. This was brought 
to light at a meeting on March 17. 

George A. Lock, chairman of a special committee appointed 
to confer with the local bankers upon the subject of life insurance 
and credit, reported that the Federal Reserve Bank of Kansas 
City is now asking many questions from borrowers concerning the 
amount of life insurance, name of company and cash surrender 
value. These questions must be explicitly answered by all per- 
sons seeking loans. It was further discovered that all local trust 
companies and financial institutions are making more or less in- 
quiries concerning life-insurance policies from prospective bor- 
rowers. : 

The new Executive Committee will consider the advisability of 
a thorough educational and publicity campaign. The associa- 
tion members are enthusiastic over the results of publicity 
ventures of other associations. 

Mr. Lock suggested that the bankers might be asked to repre- 
sent more explicitly to borrowers the advantage of having suffi- 
cient life insurance to cover the equity of the estate in the collat- 
eral deposited to secure the loan. The Kansas City association 
will proceed this year with the effort to interest bankers more 
generally in the extension of life insurance to protect borrowers 
as well as the banks. 





E. M. Somerville, who began his administration as presider 
appointed the following Executive Committee: Arthur W. Har 
stone, of the Union Mutual; E. W. Poindexter, of the Nort 
western Mutual; L. A. Ellis, of the Provident Life and Trus 
E. S. Ashbrooke, of the North American Life, and James | 
Farney, of the Bankers Reserve Life. : 


Knoxville. 


nae 


A 7 
Several topics of interest to local life underwriters and polie: 


holders as well were discussed at the regular monthly meeting | 
the Knoxville association, held on March 27. There were twent: 
five underwriters in attendance. 

The report of the Law and Legislation Committee was give 
an unusual amount of attention. It was voted to hold anoth 
anti-taxation meeting within the coming month. The eon 
mittee will arrange for a banquet at which the principal Solor 
of the city and State will be the guests. This will give the unde 
writers ample opportunity to get in touch with the lawmakers an 
to explain their wants. : 

The examining physicians in Knoxville have shown their 
proval of honorary membership by regular attendance. It 
believed that direct co-operation between the physicians and ur 
derwriters will prove very beneficial. 


Los Angeles. 


Owing to the great interest manifested by Los Angeles life un 
derwriters in association work it has been decided to hold regula 
meetings semi-monthly in the future. This action was taken a 
the last regular meeting, which was held at Christopher’s oO 
March 5, President W. C. Shaw presiding. 

That Los Angeles will be in the running for the membershi 
trophy is obvious. To stimulate unusual interest in the contes 
two teams have been selected. One is headed by J. N. Russell 
Jr., the other by J. W. Gunther. According to the rules of th 
contest the losers will banquet the association, with the winners a 
guests, + 

Seven new members were elected. They are A. G. Slocum, 0 
the New York Life; F. H. Miller, of the Metropolitan; George A 
Ragan, of the Provident Life and Trust; F. E. Dudley, of the 
Pacific Mutual, and Messrs. George H. Benkert, James T. Hol. 
lister and B. Franklin Biggs, of the Occidental Life. i 

Walter E. Hoefflin, of the Connecticut Mutual, was lr? 
chairman of the Executive Committee to succeed George 
Rathbun, who resigned, and F. E. Dudley was elected secretar 
succeeding W. C. Mage. 4 

Following the general discussion of the publicity campaign it 
was decided that an active effort should be made to enlist the local 
clergy in the observance of “Insurance Day,” April 18. They will 
be requested to make life insurance the topic of their sermon ‘s, 
that occasion. cs 

Louisiana. 
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Members of the Louisiana association devoted consid rable 
time in discussing the special inquiry sent out by the National 
Association at their regular meeting held in New Orleans 01 
April 5. \ 

Each member was requested to fill out a blank from whi h 
can be compiled the most diversified insurance opinion pos 
sible as to the qualifications necessary for a successful life i 
surance agent. Po: 

The local association will also make an inquiry, in accordanc 
with the request of the National Association, the purpose of 
which it is to ascertain from the local Federal Reserve Ban 
what requirements are made by this institution concernin: 
amount of life insurance carried by persons seeking loans. ss 
inquiry was referred to the Executive Committee. 

A. D. Morrison, representing the Pacific Mutual at Chicag: 
and George H. Terriberry, a prominent local attorney 
the principal speakers: OR 
Traube, Mutual Life; T. W. Lunt and J. J. Finneran, Fidelit; 
Mutual; Edward Segers, Union Central, and T. P. Cummings, 
New England Mutual. i 

Louisville 


Members of the Louisville association are discussing the advise 
bility of launching an energetic publicity campaign. Ata 
meeting C. T. Watkins, of the National Life, was appointed 1 
investigate the fine results reported to have been secured in other 
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You Can Say This to Your Friend! 


Dear Bill: 





P.S. By the way the Company is 





ities by the use of advertising material furnished by the Educa- 
ion and Conservation Bureau of the National Association. 

An interesting address was delivered by Mr. Secoy, of the 
\"hoenix Mutual. The question of joining the Kentucky In- 
urance Federation was discussed. It was decided, however, that 
etter results can be obtained, as far as the life underwriters are 
| oncerned, by concentrating their energies upon their own organi- 
ation. The affiliation of individual members will not be opposed 
y the association. 
























Macon. 


Members of the Macon association at their annual meeting, 
thich was held recently, launched a boom for the coming State 
onvention which will be held some time in May. As Macon is 
yeated in the centre of Georgia the local underwriters are con- 
dent that their invitation will be accepted by the other associa- 
ons. 
| The annual election result follows: Thomas S. Lowry, Jr., 
resident; G. E. Paine, first vice-president; C. M. Adams, 
second vice-president, and W. G. Roberts, secretary-treasurer. 
Clay Murphey, J. L. Jessup and O. P. Beall were appointed to 
le Executive Committee. Mr. Lowry was honored by re-election, 
aving held the presidency of the association during 1914. 


Madison. 


When it comes to plank making the Democrats, Republicans 
}ad Progressives invariably eschew the temperance question. 
: generally splits a national party into factions. President 
Vilson cunningly avoided the issue in the 1912 campaign on the 
rounds that it was a social and moral issue. 

_ However, the dauntless members of the Madison association 
jave come right out in the open by unanimously placing them- 
‘lves on record for a ‘‘dry’’ Madison. This action was taken 
|: the regular meeting held on March 26. 

‘State Senator Bosshard was the principal speaker. He is 
\lairman of the State committee on corporations and is a loyal 
|doster for life insurance. Mr. Kelly, of the Central Life, and Mr. 
: oxwell, of the Northwestern Mutual, participated in an interest- 





The other day I heard of a Company that helps 
make a salesman a Real Good Salesman. It has a course 
in training, prepares actual sales for its men, and is 
continually striving to build their incomes. 


Jack. 


Yours, 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


ing debate upon “‘ Resolved, that the disability clause as wrilten 
by life insurance companies at present is desirable for the policy- 
holders.’ L. A. Anderson, actuary, officiated as judge. 


Minneapolis. 


Minneapolis life underwriters listened to an interesting debate 
at the regular meeting of the association which was held on 
March 27. ‘Can a Paid-up Life Insurance or an Unmatured 
Endowment Policy be Profitably Surrendered for the Purpose of 
Taking Out a New Policy?” was the question. The negative was 
discussed by W. B. Cheney and F. M. Flory, while affirmative 
discussion was advanced by J. W. Goodman and I. F. Kauffman. 

The debate was followed by a general discussion upon the same 
subject which brought out some interesting opinions. 


Minnesota. 


The regular monthly meeting of the Minnesota association 
was held in St. Paul on March 8. The banquet was served 
at Darling’s Cafe and was followed by an interesting busi- 
ness session. Inthe future, however, the association will hold its 
meetings at noon. It is expected, from the experience of other 
associations, that this will bring about a larger attendance. 

E. W. Randall, of the Minnesota Mutual, chairman of the 
Legislative Committee, reported that the State insurance com- 
missioner had agreed not to present before the Legislature a bill 
making notes given in payment for life insurance non-negotiable, 
and so stamped across their face. An interesting speech on the 
“‘ American Mortality Table’’ was made by T. A. Phillips, actuary 
for the Minnesota Mutual. 

Mississippi. 

Members of the Mississippi association adopted a set of res- 
olutions on ‘‘Ethics’’ at the regular meeting, which was held in 
Jackson on April 12. The resolutions bitterly denounced im- 
proper methods which, it is alleged, are being employed by local 
agents. The president urged a large attendance at the next 
meeting, which will be held on May 3, at which the delegates to 
the National convention will be selected. 
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Nashville. 


Rebating, twisting and plugging have had their innings before 
the members of the Nashville association. From general reports 
it is understood that the local life underwriters have been con- 
fronted with an unusual amount of these evils. 

Previous resolutions, however, have been adopted against re- 
bating and twisting. At the last meeting of the association, which 
was held on March 13, a resolution was adopted against the prac- 
tice of “‘plugging.’’ It has been disclosed that certain members 
have been employing ‘‘spotters”’ in certain big firms in the city to 
tip off possible prospects. The use of this scheme has resulted 
in good prospects being tipped off to certain agents, to the disad- 
vantage of others. 

The resolution also includes a blow against the part-time agents. 
It provides that no part-time contracts be issued except in cases 
where the general agent is reasonably sure that the applicant for 
such contract intends putting earnest effort into the business. 

R. C. Webster, of the Prudential, and L. J. Lowenthal, of the 
Northwestern Mutual, led the forces in fighting for the discon- 
tinuance of such practice. 


New England Woman’s Association. 


A spirit of enthusiasm over the coming National Convention, 
to be held in San Francisco in August, was obvious at the March 
meeting of the New England Woman’s association. Mrs. Florence 
E. Shaal, president of the association, read President Willet’s 
letter and supplemented it with an alluring description of the trip 
to and from San Francisco. She insisted that the members of the 
association send a record-breaking deputation to the convention. 

Mrs. Shaal dwelt upon the wonderful opportunities afforded 
delegates to hear the brilliant speeches and discussions which 
always mark the National Convention. This coupled with the 
opportunity of visiting the Panama-American Exposition will 
make the trip well worth while, she declared. 


New Hampshire. 


The regular meeting of the New Hampshire association was 
held on April 9 in the Y. M. C. A. Building at Manchester. 
Forty-one plates were set. Following the banquet Charles E. 
Merritt, of the John Hancock, who officiated as toastmaster, in- 
troduced Dr. Dwight, medical director of the New England 
Mutual; Walter L. Crocker, of the John Hancock; Major Frank 
Knox, editor of The Manchester Union, and Robert J. Merrill, 
Insurance Commissioner of the State, as the principal speakers. 

Dr. Dwight spoke of the enactments and achievements of the 
medical department. He was followed by Mr. Crocker. Major 
Knox delivered a very interesting talk upon ‘Publicity,’’ em- 
phasizing the significance of the proper kind of matter. Com- 
missioner Merrill outlined the policy of his office and commented 
upon the hearty co-operation between the life underwriters and 
the department. 

John J. Donahue, of the Union Central; John W. Coyne, of the 
Penn Mutual, and Herman W. Ayres, of the Phoenix Mutual 
of Manchester, were elected to membership. 


New York. 


The Luncheon Committee of the New York association was too 
generous with its invitations to the regular meeting at Kalil’s 
on March 28, and as a result the place was invaded by more than 
1,500 agents representing two companies. Regular members found 
themselves crowded out and were compelled to dine elsewhere. 
This invasion was the direct result of the proposed modification 
of Section 97 of the Armstrong law, The allies, however, cap- 
tured the meeting and adopted a resolution favoring the passage 
of the proposed amendment. Association members did not 
consider this action official. 

This unexpected onslaught necessitated a special meeting of 
the New York association, at Hotel Astor, on March 27, limited 
to members. The intense interest manifested in the pending 
legislation brought out 150 members. In fact, nearly every 
company doing business in the State was well represented. 

The debate was a spirited one. Resolutions were adopted 
which singled out so-called ‘‘cheap policies” of five prominent 
companies. The underwriters representing the companies in 
question bitterly criticized these measures, but they were finally 
adopted by an overwhelming majority. 
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The resolutions which were adopted by the association con- 
demning the issuance of these policies and opposing the proposed 
legislation read as follows: 

Whereas, Several companies, namely, The Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company of New York, Aetna Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, Connecticut; New York Life Insurance Com- 
pany of New York, and Travelers Insurance Company of Hart- 
ford, have seen fit to put upon the market policies carrying an 
inadequate loading, and ' 

Whereas, It would be impossible to support a company paying 
a living commission to its agents, or give sound protection to its 
policyholders, if such policies alone were issued, and 

Whereas, This association believes that any company should 
fix its loading and pay such commissions to its agents as it sees fit; 
yet this association thinks that the loading fixed or commissions 
paid by any company should be uniform; be it therefore 

Resolved, That this association goes on record protesting to 
The Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, Aetna Life Insurance 
Company, New York Life Insurance Company and Travelers 
Insurance Company against the continued issuance of such com- 
petitive policies as they now issue, and be it 

Resolved, That this association does appeal to other companies 
doing business in this State against the proposed issuance of such 
competitive policies as mentioned above, and be it 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent by the sec- 
retary of this association to all companies doing business in this 
State; to the National Association of Life Underwriters, and to 
the other underwriters’ associations of this State asking for their 
support and co-operation. 

A vigorous speech against these policies was made by Law- 

“rence W. Priddy, president of the association. He said that he 
did not see how the policies could be defended by the companies, 
also that he had protested to his own company against the issu- 
ance of such policies. 

George W. Johnston, representing the Travelers, made the 
following remarks in regard to these special policies: : 

“Tt is possible that as a representative of the Travelers In- 
surance Company I ought to oppose this resolution and, on the 
company’s part, resent the criticism of its policies, but I must 
confess that I feel very much as the chairman has expressed him- 
self with reference to the policies paying low commissions, and for 
this reason I am in favor of the resolution, but it is evident that 
this meeting does not understand the Travelers’ policies. 1 wish 
to explain them. 

“They are not, like some of the other policies criticized, open to 
the objection of rebating or misunderstanding. The Travelers’ 
policies provide insurance to ages sixty, seventy or eighty, and 
with a cash value equal to the premiums paid. They are not 
ordinary life policies; they do not pretend to be; and it is almost 
impossible to represent them as being ordinary life policies. 
Actuarially, they are unobjectionable. They really amount to 
nothing more than term policies with an extra reserve. A term 
policy is insurance for a number of years with only enough re- 
serve to keep the rate from increasing. These are term policies 
with enough extra reserve to equal the amount of the premiums 
paid. 

“There can be no objection to the selling of ordinary term 
policies with a commission of 20 per cent. And, therefore, there 
can be no reasonable objection to the selling of these policies at 
20 per cent. when they are simply term policies with an extra. 
In spite, however, of the legitimate character of the policies, and 
the impossibility of misrepresenting I personally have never sold 
one. They have been offered for some time, but the rate books 
are in my desk and our office has never sold one nor do we expect 
to. However, this is not because the policies are not good. Itis 
because I am afraid and I am opposed to selling of any insurance 
under the 40 or 50 per cent. commission which we find is necessary 
in order to make a living. If in competition a company finds it 
possible to sell one policy for 20 per cent. it may be disposed to 
pay less than that, or to pay the 20 per cent. on other policies as 
well. Moreover, it cheapens all policies to be offering some 
specialty at a very .low price. Nor do I believe these policies 
to be good for the insured, who would be better off if he paid a 
trifle more and secured a policy good for the whole of his life. _ 

‘Now, as to the policy of the Metropolitan—and lam not crit- 
icizing the company nor am I criticizing men who sell its policies. 
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I speak only of the actual results as they seem to me. I consider 
that as usually sold the Metropolitan policy gives rise to the sub- 
tlest form of legalized rebating. The ordinary policy is sold to the 
man who does not know of this special policy and the special policy 
is sold only to the man who does happen to know of its existence or 
is advised of it because of competition. This amounts to discrim- 
ination among purchasers. One set of purchasers is favored with a 
knowledge of which the other set is kept in ignorance. This is the 
reason why! am opposed to the Metropolitan’s special policy,and 
having seen this resulting from it I am not in favor of the selling of 
special competitive policies by insurance companies, even my 
own, but I must not be understood as criticizing the policy or the 
‘motives of my own company, who are the most reasonable and 
fair in all such matters, and have only issued our policies for the 
purpose of helping us against any difficult competition. 

“T shall explain to them the position I take here, and am sure 
that they will be reasonable and have no desire to offer any policy 
which would tend to injure the best interest of life insurance.”’ 

The proposed amendment was ably defended by Robert A. 
Mix, of the Prudential. He spoke in part as follows: 

“Some gentlemen have made the remark that they viewed 
with alarm any change whatsoever in a law which has done so 
much to advance the cause of life insurance as has Section 97 of 
the laws of the State of New York, and let me say to these gen- 
tlemen that in my judgment there is no occasion for such alarm. 

“Tn the first place, the amendment proposed is not one which 
would lead to extravagance in the conduct of the life companies 
of this country and, in the second place, it would be a dreadful 
thing if it were true that a law, no matter how excellent, could 
not beamended. A law may bea perfectly good and most bene- 
ficial one at the time it is passed and eight or ten years thereafter 
the same law may be detrimental to the interests of the people, 
this for the reason that in the process of years circumstances may 
have arisen which would make the rigid enforcement of the law as 
originally passed work serious injury to the general public, and 
this is true in the case of Section 97, the amendment of which is 
now being considered.” 

Among the other men who spoke against the amendment were 
Perez F. Huff, of the Union Central, and Edward W. Allen, of the 
New England Mutual. The issue is without question one of the 
biggest with which the New York association has been con- 
ironted in years and its outcome will be watched with intense 
nterest by practically every life underwriter in this country. 


Oklahoma. 


Members of the Oklahoma association met at Oklahoma City 
m March 8. Among the principal speakers were Miles Lansater, 
R. G. Emmert, C. M. Pinkerton and L. M. Homsher. Consid- 
srable time was consumed in an interesting discussion of the fun- 
lamental principles and the prime object of association work. 
A campaign will be instituted shortly to get as many of the Legal 
Reserve agents as possible into the State association. 

_ Mr. Lansater, chairman of the local Education and Conserva- 
ioe Committee, reported on the recent meeting of the Executive 
“ommittee of the National Association held in New York. Mr. 
Ee chairman of the Legislative Committee, discussed pend- 
ng legislative matters. 

| Five new members were elected. They are: Guy L. Gold- 
‘tant, of the Equitable of New York; A. D. Cockrell, E. J. 
“ooper, P. G. Phelps and J. T. McKinsy, all with the Missouri 
state Life. 

| Oregon. 


A large attendance was recorded at the last regular meeting 
f the Oregon association, which was held at Portland on March 
2. There were more than sixty underwriters present. 

The principal address was delivered by R. D. Carpenter, 
dvertising manager of the Meier & Funk Company, who 
poke on “The Fundamentals of Salesmanship.”” Mr. Car- 
enter’s. remarks were out of the ordinary and were enjoyed by 
he association members. John Pauer, of the Prudential, spoke 
n “Loyalty.” He was followed by Horace Meeklem, of the 
lew England Mutual, who referred to some interesting ‘‘First 
nterviews.”” W. S. Baker, of the Northwestern; E. N. Strong, 
f the Oregon Life, and George D. Full, of the Western States 
ife, also responded to the call of Edgar W. Smith, president of 
1€ association, who officiated as toastmaster. 








Crowned With Success 
1914 Achievements 


Gains made during year 


$ 834,026.52 

1,383,535.54 

Admitted Assests... 5,069,774.67 
Insurance in Force...25,284,868.00 


The actual death losses incurred on 
$400,637,613.00 of insurance was only 
55.2% 


of the Expected Mortality according 
to the American Experience Table. 


Gross Interest earned on mean 
ledger assests of $97,995,842.29 was 


6.38% 


or land 7% times theamount required 
to maintain the reserve on existing 
policies. 


Dividends apportioned and payable 
to policyholders during 1915, 
$3,656,585.74 
Equal to 27% of the total premiums 


received on both participating and 
non-participating business. 
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Company's investments conclusively 
proven. Nota dollar of fluctuation or 
shrinkage in over seventy-six millions 
of mortgage loars. Demonstrating 
that the best security on earth is the 
earth itself. An average value of over 
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secures each $1.00 invested. 
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Benefits to Policyholders 
Death losses and ma- 
turing endowments...$6,064,767.55 
Dividends and 
other payments........ 5,243,433.64 
Increase in reserve 
and special funds 
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4,587,852.10 
Total Benefits........$15,896,053.29 
The benefits to policyholders equal 


$1.25 for each $1.00 of premium 
paid, 
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and booklet entitled ‘‘The Choice of 
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ALLAN WATERS, Sup’t of Agents. 
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THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Kindly forward copy of Annual Report and book- 


let entitled “The Choice of Company” to 
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J. W. Stewart, of the West Coast Life, and Mr. Full were 
elected to active membership. M. L. Arthur, of the Pacific 
Mutual Life, was elected an associate member and honorary 
membership was conferred upon Harvey Wells, State Insurance 
Commissioner. 


Pittsburgh, 


Extensive preparations are being made for the annual dinner 
of the Pittsburgh association, which will be held at Hotel Schenley 
on April 26. The dinner committee is arranging an elaborate 
program which, it is believed, will attract a record-breaking 
attendance. 

Up to date more than 230 plates have been reserved. Two 
addresses are scheduled, one on ‘Conservation of the Home,” by 
Raymond Robbins, of Chicago, and the other on ‘‘ Conservation 
of the Individual,” the speaker for which has not been selected. 
A special reception has been planned for the speakers and officers 
of various life insurance companies. This affair will precede the 
banquet. 

Rhode Island. 


The Education and Conservation movement was discussed at 
length at the regular monthly meeting of the Rhode Island asso- 
ciation held at Providence on March 8. And it is expected that 
the association will begin an active publicity campaign very soon. 
An announcement was made that the Executive Committee had 
thrown open its regular fortnightly meeting to the entire member- 
ship of the association. 

Arthur B. Moody, of the Penn Mutual: Maus L. Wheelwright 
and George F, Crum, both of the Equitable, have been elected to 
membership. 


St. Louis. 


The Education and Conservation movement will hit a high- 
water mark in St. Louis when the present campaign gets well 
under way. On March 29 there appeared a half page of insurance 
matter in the various morning papers and it is further planned to 
run quarter page bulletins in the local papers twice every week. 
Other methods of advertising will also be used. The proposed 
fund of $6,500 has been raised. 

More than 400 underwriters and guests were present at the 
regular meeting of thé local association on March 17 to welcome 
United States Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, and 
Postmaster Jack Shuff, of Cincinnati, who were the principal 
speakers. Senator Sherman spoke on the taxation of life in- 
surance, heartily supporting Federal supervision of the business. 
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Col. Shuff made one of his usual good-humored speeches, T 
membership of the St. Louis association has increased more th: 
50 per cent. since the campaign was inaugurated. 

The ‘“‘On-to-’Frisco”’ Club, which is out to capture the 19 
National Convention for St. Louis, is meeting with great succe: 
In order to remind members of the National Association of ‘ 
Louis’ ambitions, President W. E. Bilheimer and his “booster: 
are planning to mail to every delegate who attended last yea: 
convention, a “‘Missouri Meerschaum” pipe and a package 
“made in St. Louis”’ tobacco. 


San Francisco. 


Thirty-one San Francisco underwriters journeyed to Oaklai 
on April 1 to conduct the regular monthly meeting of the associ 
tion. Short speeches were made by Warren R. Porter, S, 
Wiley, William G. Taffinder, Willard Doon and Garner Curra: 

It was unanimously voted to participate in the big civic a: 
exposition celebration on April 17 and 18 in which insurance h 
been recognized in a manner befitting the leading part which 
played in the rehabilitation of San Francisco after the great d' 
aster. L. B. Messler, R. L. Stephenson and E. W. Armstro 
were appointed as a corimittee to arrange for participation 
the festivities. 

A deputation of underwriters journeyed to Sacramento | 
April 7 to extend an invitation to that association to join in t 
celebration. The president of the Sacramento association assur 
the visitors that they would come to San Francisco sixty strong 


South Carolina. 


Owing to a severe attack of grippe Hugh M. Willet, preside 
of the National Association, was unable to attend the annual ba 
quet of the South Carolina association, held at the Jefferson Hot 
Columbia, on March 26, at which he was to haye been the pri 
cipal speaker. Mr. Willet’s regrets were received. 


F. H. Hyatt, of Columbia, president of the local asociatic 
officiated as toastmaster. F. H. McMaster, State Insurance Co 
missioner, was introduced as the first speaker. He spoke up 
legislative conditions and lauded the results accomplished by t 
jocal underwriters. 

T. Moultrie Mordecai, a prominent attorney from Charlest« 
spoke from a policyholder’s viewpoint. Mr. Mordecai, it is u 
derstood, carries more life insurance than any other man in t 
State, having been insured when 16 years of age. He praised t! 
agency as the greatest teacher of thrift and economy. 
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Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 applicants) applied for 
$54,587,290 of additional insurance in The Northwestern during 1914. 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. 


Expense 10.53%. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


INCOME INSURANCE 
CORPORATION INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 


It Will Pay You to Investigate Before Selecting Your Company 


Write to H. F. NORRIS » Superintendent of Agencies 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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The next speaker was George McCutchen, who holds the chair 
| life insurance in the University of South Carolina. He in- 
med the underwriters that the University now gives one term 
/ instruction in the actuarial side of the work. This had been 
dded to the curricula recently. 

The last speaker was J. F. Richardson, Jr., who was introduced 
5 the youngest agent present. 

“The meeting was one of the most successful ever held by the 
ssociation. The committee was composed of Carroll H. Jones, 
{ Columbia; W. J. Rodney, of Rock Hill; Ellison Capers, of 
ummerton; William M. Carter and W. S. Hendley, both of 
olumbia. 
' South Texas. 

‘A large attendance was recorded at the regular mecting of the 
outh Texas association held in Houston on March 8. In addi- 
on to the officers the following were appointed to the Executive 
ommittee: Rawlins M. Colquitt, R. A. Henderson, Jacob 
rankel, L. A. Freed and J. H. Wilson. C. W. Nelson, president 
‘ the association, appointed the following committees: Mem- 
arship, R. A. Henderson, Max Westheimer, J. A. Hughes and 


omer Gaddy; Entertainment, J. F. Wellington, L. A. Freed and’ 


,. A. Harvey. Z 
Springfield, Mo. 


, Much interest has been shown in association work by the under- 





of Its Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
/ agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the com- 
pany recognizes the importance of educating 
its field workers. 

The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things. 





A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 


a 


is conducted by one of the senior executive 
| officers, for their thorough instruction: 


{ e 
The Equitable MakesExperts 
This course consists of 3 preliminary les- 
sons (which may be taken by outsiders) and 
| 27 Regular Lessons (exclusively for repre- 
| sentatives of the Society). 
b One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in con- 
nection with each lesson, the officer in charge 
of the course sends him official answers to 
the same questions. This enables the stu- 
dent to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from the So- 
ciety. 





writers at Springfield, Mo. The annual meeting was held on 
March 6, and the following officers were elected; M. A. Nelson, 
president; Melville E. Dark, vice-president; Frank P. McAtee, 
secretary, and Jake Marx, treasurer. 


Syracuse. 


The proposed amendments to the State insurance laws paved 
she way for a lively discussion at the last meeting of the Syr- 
acuse association, held at the City Club, on March 20. There 
were about 40 underwriters in attendance and seven candidatet 
were elected to membership. The association has engaged spe- 
cial counsel and has three other representatives at Albany to 
fight these measures. j 

: Among the principal speakers were James H. Washburn, of the 
Farmers and Traders Life, and Edgar C. Fowler, of the State 
Mutual. The meeting closed with the adoption of the following 
resolution: 
“Whereas, there has been introduced into the Legislature of this 
State amendments to Sections 83 and 97 of the insurance laws, 
therefore we, the Life Underwriters’ Association of.the City of 
Syracuse, N. Y., desire to put upon record our earnest opposition 
to the proposed amendments on the grounds, first, that they are 
designed to apply to a very small number of life insurance com- 
panies and not to the great majority of them, and hence are 
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special legislation; second, that they are amending the excel- 
lent law passed in 1906 restricting the expenses of life insur- 
ance companies, which law has been beneficial to the interests of 
policyholders and under which conservative companies have 
found it possible to do business successfully. We believe these 
amendments to be unnecessary and possibly the entering wedge 
for further legislation tending to break down the wholesome 
restrictions as to expense provided after much investigation 
and long consideration upon the part of the committee of which 
the present Justice Hughes of the United States Supreme Court 
was the counsel, and consequently to be detrimental to the in- 
terests of policyholders and the public. No amount of special 
pleading can disguise the fact that the proposed amendments will 
permit an increase in expenses above that allowed by the present 
law. 

“We therefore earnestly protest against the enactment of the 
proposed amendments and urge our Senator and Assemblyman, 
as well as all other members of the State Legislature, to do all in 
their power to prevent the passage of the bill.”’ 


Topeka. 


As result of the profound impression created upon the church- 
goers of Topeka by a sermon on life insurance delivered by the 
Rev. Gorden, of the First Baptist Church, recently a movement 
to enlist the aid of all the local ministers in an educational move- 
ment has been instituted. 

This movement began to take concrete form at a meeting of 
the Topeka association held March 8, in the Y. M. C. A. Building, 
at which local ministers were the principal guests. The clergy- 
men seemed greatly interested in the subject and, without ques- 
tion, they will follow the Rev. Gorden by selecting an “ Insurance 
Sunday”’ for Topeka. 

Charles Moore, president of the association, presided at the 
banquet. Speeches were made by J. L. Duncan, S. E. Cobb, 
Henry H. Hall, H. O. Garvey, the Rev. S. S. Cook, the Rev. 
F. M. Balch and Father John Murphy. 

President Moore’s speech on “The Man With a Vision” 
brought about the resolution that the ministers apply this text 
in the near future It is to be found in the forty-first chapter of 
Genesis and is, figuratively speaking, an account of the first life 
insurance company. 

West Virginia. 


More than seventy underwriters attended the regular meeting 
and banquet of the West Virginia association held in Wheeling on 
March 20. 

The principal speech was made by the Hon. J. P. Arbenz, who 
reviewed ‘‘Life Insurance from a Layman’s Standpoint.”’ Mr. 
Arbenz is one of the State’s leading attorneys and he emphasized 
the fact that life insurance needs more comprehensive education 
along this line. In this, he argued, the agents must play the 
principal part. 

Dr. John L. Dickey was the next speaker. He selected for his 
discourse, ‘‘After Thirty Years.”” Dr. Dickey has been an ex- 
aminer for that period of time and reiterated some unusually in- 
teresting reminiscences of his experiences. The success of the 
affair was mainly due to the work of the Arrangement Com- 


mittee, which was composed of George C. Crook and Geor; 
Schlessenger. 


Youngstown, 


At the annual meeting of the Youngstown association whic 
was held recently the following officers were elected: E. V. Clyd 
president; C. W. Hench, vice-president; W. B. Rudolph, se 
retary; Sam Hankins, treasurer, and Roy Hartzell, Myron Ec! 
ert, F. B. Carney, James Quinn and Lee Burt, Executive Con 
mittee. 
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THE EQUITABLE LIFE OF 10WA 


Operates in 15 of the most healthful and pros- 
perous States in the Union, as shown by the map. 





Mortality savings of over 50 per cent. for the past 
10 years has brought about the lowest net cost. 
Address 


J. C. CUMMINS, President 


Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa. 
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The School for Salesmen 


of the 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


offers, free of cost, instruction and direction to prospective and new 
agents and gives them the right start in an attractive and remunerative 
business with an experienced and successful company. 


For full information write the company at Los Angeles, California. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 
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recently or- 


New associations 


ganized which will affiliate with the 
| National Association. 





Augusta. 


’ Owing to the illness of Hugh M. Willet, president of the 
National Association, who was to have conducted the organ- 
zation of the Augusta association, W. E. Hawkins, of Atlanta, 
ind T. S. Lowry, of Macon, rendered this service to the local life 
anderwriters. It was unanimously voted to apply for member- 
ship to the National Association. 

Henry M. North was elected president of the new body at a 
neeting which was held in the Albion Hotel on March 27. The 
yther officers elected were: A. F. Glander, vice-president; C. 
VM. Harris, second vice-president, and Pierre Heard, secretary- 
‘reasurer. 

_ Those present in addition to the officers and visitors were: 
%. E. Carroll, W. W. Williams, J. M. Lee, A. L. Cunningham, 
's. S. Harter, A. H. DeVaughn, John J. Cohen, Sr., and W. 









Would You Be Interested? 
Ifa man came to your desk and 
showed you a pen or pencil that 
would add or subtract as it writes? 











Of course you would; anybody would! 


We have no such pen or pencil, but we have something better. We 
havea typewriter which does all this, and you know chat the typewriter 
is three cumes as fast as any pen or pencil, This typewriter is the 


Remington 
Adding and Subtracting 
Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 

This machine adds or subtracts and writes; noe only that but ic 
adds or subtracts when it writes. Both operations are one. 

You need this machine in your work: every man needs it who has 
billing to do, or any writing and adding to do on the same page. It 
Sayes time, saves labor, detects errors, prevents errors, gives you a 
mechanical insurance of absolute accuracy. me &, 

We stand ready to give this machine a test on your work; a test 
which will convince you that you need it . 


Remington Typewriter Company 
(incorporated) 

















. New York and Everywhere 
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Brewer. UMr. Cohen and Mr. North delivered short addresses, 
after which the association voted its thanks for the assistance 
rendered by the visiting underwriters. 


Scranton. 


Several prominent life underwriters at Scranton met at Hotel 
Casey on March 30, and formed a permanent organization of the 
Scranton Association of Life Underwriters. The new body will 
be affiliated with the National Association. 


Favorable comment arose over a clause in the constitution to 
the effect that no intoxicating liquors shall be served at any of the 
association meetings. This rule will govern all social gatherings 
as well. This is in keeping with the  aciples of life insurance 
and will set a good example for the ‘ prospects.”’ 

The association, which is the first insurance organization to 
invade Scranton in 14 years, will hold its business meetings 
monthly. The officers elected are: O. E. Carey, of the Phoenix 
Mutual, president; George Wahl, of the Penn Mutual, vice- 
president; H. J. Shubert, of the Prudential, second vice-pres- 
ident; A. B. Clay, of the New England Mutual, secretary, and 
T. J. McGuire, of the Equitable, treasurer. In addition to the 








Metropolitan Life Insurance 
=== Company === 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 
THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 
BERATED 


PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more ixsurance in force than any other life insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies 
put together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It 
is a number considerably in excess of the combined population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


‘his Company’s Policy claims paid in 1914 average one claim for 
every 46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount 
$232.07 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1914 
per day in Pay- 


$305,754.00 ments to Policy- 


holders and addition to Reserve. 
$161,826.87 ec.ccch Assets 
insurance $2,991,114,069.00 


in Force 


626 eee in number of Claims 
aid, 


8,040 


in number of 


per day 
issued and re- 


Policies 
vived. 


SIC; 728,00) po ces et 


issued, revived and increased. 





Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be 
obtained of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States 


and Canada, or at its 
Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 


THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPERS 
LINOTYPERS 
BINDERS 


NEW YORK OFFICE 
105 WEST 40TH STREET 


High-Grade Book and 
Catalogue Printing 


TELEPHONE 983 BRYANT 





EXPERTS IN 
INTRICATE 
COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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officers Walter Buck, of the Connecticut Mutual, and J. James, of 
the Metropolitan comprise the Executive Committee. 

With the names already mentioned the following are entered as 
charter members: S. G. Parke, Home Life; E. W. Osborne, Fidel- 
ty Mutual; W. W. Miller, Connecticut General; J. D. James, 
Northwestern; John Hughes Blackman, Mutual Life, New York; 
E. C. Drake, John Hancock; E. S. Shindel, Union Central; 
Theodore Bird, New York Life; R. H. Keffer, Aetna; J. We 
Duseberry, Travelers; Otto Conrad, Germania, egetel 5 
Parker, Prudential. 

Virginia Valley. 


Former National President Neil D. Sills, of the Richmond 
association, journeyed over to Staunton, Va., on April 10 and 
assisted in the organization of the Virginia Valley association. 
The new association adopted the model constitution and by- 
laws recommended by the National Association and voted to 
affiliate with the latter body on June 1. 

The underwriters displayed much enthusiasm over all associa- 
tion matters and elected the following officers for the ensuing 
year: Curtis P. Bowman, president; W. J. Perry, first vice- 
president; John P..Burke, second vice-president, and Jacob 
Havener, secretary-treasurer. 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHES 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OB DYING 








1865 FIFTY YEARS OLD 1915 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 








What is the Best Form of Policy ? 
Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 





J. THOMAS MOORE, 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 











GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 
Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address 


ALBERT E. AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 








1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
_ President 
Finance Committee 
Crarence H. Kesey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
Wititram H. Porter 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
WARD TOWNSEND 
Pres. Importers end 
Traders’ Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a re- 
newal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 





Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a_ successful 
producer, write us giving your life 
insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 





SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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CONSERVATION OF THE AMERICAN HOME. 


THE SOCIAL BENEFIT AND RESPONSIBILITY OF LIFE INSURANCE MAKES (IT THE 
GREATEST FACTOR IN THIS WORLD-WIDE MOVEMENT. 





It - is the Height of Every Man’s Ambition to Own His Own Domicile and to Give to His Family the 
(aie << s: Best There is in Life, Yet Few Realize That Hope. 


“Tell Me the Old Story,” sing the members of many churches. 


EEE EEE EEE} 


Yet in it they always find something new. 


J. J. Jackson, Cleveland manager for the Aetna Life, who contributed the following series of articles to the Gar- 
‘rettsville (Ohio) “Journal,” tells an old story; nevertheless you will find it fresh, crisp and inspiring. The series 
will be continued in our next number.—Editor’s Note. 


_ There is a world-wide movement on foot to educate the 
people in the conservation of the American home through the 
subject of life insurance. : 

It is my purpose to give the readers of this paper a few 
atticles on life insurance, the reasons why some do and others 
do not buy it, and if possible to make the subject of life in- 
surance better understood by the average man. These articles 
“will have reference to no particular life insurance company, 
nor are they intended for personal gain, but simply to remove 
the prejudice and superstition that lurks in the minds of so 
many. When they are finished, if anyone should have a 
question, I will gladly answer same through this paper or by 
private letter, to suit the pleasure of the questioner. 

A Matter of Service. 

Life insurance in its essence is not a money making enter- 
prise, but a matter of service, a matter of distributing loss by 
combining large numbers of people. It promotes thrift and 
| reduces poverty and the consequent burden of dependents 
| upon the State. It is used either to indemify loss or for sav- 

ings for old age for both purposes in combination. It, there- 
fore, partakes of the nature of a fraternal insurance associa- 

tion and a savings bank. 

Let us in the first article review the magnitude of the great 
institution of life insurance which has been built up—a proper 
‘education on the subject, but the education as extended only 
so far as the agent’s time and personal interview has been 
able to reach. 

Last year, according to official reports, there were 232 legal 
reserve life insurance companies doing business in this coun- 
try with admitted assets of $4,572,000,000 with 34,878,969 
policies in force, aggregating $19,745,000 distributed over 25,- 
000,000 lives. The annual income of these companies was 
$843,256,000, and they paid out during the year $645,056,000, 

a: increasing the reserve and surplus to the credit of 
olicyholders, $408,016,000, the combined disbursements and 

a of assets and surplus aggregating $1,053,072,000. 

When one stops to consider the real meaning of all this to 
| the social and economic life of this country, can he be im- 





pressed with anything but the most profound respect for the © 


great institution of life insurance, and can any man fail to 
aieeeate the dignity of the profession? 


iz 








Notwithstanding the immensity of the insurance now in 
force, it is less than 7 per cent. of the estimated commercial 
value of our American lives, which is computed at $350,000,- 
000,000. Consequently the life values of this country are to- 
day more inadequately protected than any other form of 
commercial value subject to destruction. 

Life insurance is a form of business which involves great 
social benefit and great responsibility. No better confirmation 
of the truth of this statement can be found than in the official 
attitude of two of the foremost civilized nations of the 
world toward life insurance. Both Germany and Great Britain 
by making certain forms of life insurance compulsory, have 
recognized the power of life insurance to promote social 
welfare and national stability. 

Every Man’s Ambition. 


The United States is heralded the world over for its homes. 

The height of every married man’s ambition is to own and 
maintain a home; to give his family all the comforts of life; 
to keep them in the front rank of society; to give his children 
a better education than he enjoyed, and last, but not least, to 
accumulate a sufficient amount to maintain him and his in their 
old age. In a word, our highest ambition is to maintain our 
family and accumulate enough to take care of us in our de- 
clining years. We all agree on this point. The difference of 
opinion comes in the way to accomplish this result. 

In writing these articles I am assuming three things: First, 
that if there were no loss by fire, there would be no need for 
fire insurance; second, if men did not die, there would be no 
necessity for life insurance; third, that the large majority of 
home owners begin life with no other asset than good health 
and high ideals to accomplish that which they undertake. 

Just a word about fire insurance by way of illustration: 
Records compiled by the leading fire insurance companies 
prove that for 50 years only one building has burned each year 
out of 1,260 that have been insured. The rest are standing 
or have been torn down. Thus the low rate you are able to 
secure: 75 cents to $1 for three years’ for each $100 protec- 
tion. The time was, and within my memory, when one-third 
of the buildings throughout the country were not insured, but 
I will venture the assertion that less than 2 per cent. of the 
buildings in this community are uninsured. Why the change? 
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Education, public opinion, force of habit. If your insurance 
expires, you do not wait for an agent, but you immediately 
take steps to have it covered because you are well aware that 
you would get no sympathy, but, on the contrary, be con- 
demned by every business man in your community should you 
meet with a loss and were not covered. In case of a fire 
without protection, you suffer the loss. The burden falls on 
you. 

Let us apply the above figures to men instead of buildings. 
If we start with 1,260 men at age of 35, an average age, and 
add 50 years to their lives, 960 of them are dead. In other 
words, there is over 900 times more risk on your life than 
there is on your building, and then it would not be so bad if 
you were only carrying the risk, but you are not. I often 
hear men say, “I will carry my own risk,’ but they do not— 
your wife and children are taking the risk, because they are 
the ones who will have to suffer the loss if you die. 


Guilty of Neglect. 


If a man deserts his wife and family in this State he will 
be arrested and put in jail for neglect and non-support. I 
often say that a man who knows the great law of average 
death rate and makes no provision for his family, is just as 
guilty of neglect as the man who deliberately deserts them, 
and I am not sure but he should be dug up and put in jail 
for punishment. But it is perhaps unnecessary as the place he 
will probably go will be worse than any earthly jail or punish- 
ment. I have no sympathy for that kind of religion which 
preaches a man to heaven and leaves his wife to break her 
back over the washtub or compels her to give her family away. 





No. II. 

Kinds of insurance.—Fraternal or assessment and legal re- 
serve or old line, as it is commonly called. 

I think nearly everyone is familiar with the first, as this 
feature is carried on with a great many lodges. 

Some assessment companies have been organized with no 
social feature connected. 

To illustrate—The Bankers’ Life of Des Moines, Iowa, 
which has lately reorganized into a legal reserve company. 
Such orders and societies have performed a great deal of 
good, alleviated a great amount of suffering. Yet they have 
left a great many too often without insurance by their failure 
at a time when they seemingly most needed it, not from any 
mismanagement on the part of the officers, but from the un- 
controlable law of increase in age. 


The End of Assessments. 


Fortunately for the rising generation, no new assessment 
orders can be formed in this State since our last legislature 
convened, unless they charge an adequate rate in the beginning 
to take care of the increase in death rate, and the same law 
provides for companies that were doing business in the State 
that they should be given until April, 1915, to readjust their 
rates and comply, thus preventing any necessity of closing or 
failing. 

This law will fall very heavily upon some of the older 
orders. 

It is the operation of assessment insurance by their in- 
creasing rates, their failures and disappointments that have 
caused so many people to condemn insurance, judging all in- 
surance companies by the cases that have come within their 
observation. 

Nearly every question has two sides—a serious and a funny 
side. In my work I have met hundreds who were complaining 
about the constant increase in the assessment or dues, a great 
many to almost a prohibitive degree, when their earning 
power has gone. It’s the selfishness in all of us that fur- 
nishes the ludicrous side of this question. 

Think with me for one moment. Suppose 500 of us should 
organize a fraternal insurance society, which we could have 
done by obtaining a license from the commissioner of in- 
surance, and pay in a fee of $10 for a charter, prior to the 
law that was just passed. Now we agree to pay $1 on the 


death of each member. That would look fair and equitable on 
the face of it. But after we go home and think the thing 
over, what does each member wish right at the start, even 
before there has been a death? That he would live to pay 
every other fellows’ widow before the rest had to pay his. 
Thus you see, if we do join and do get our wish, there will 
be no one left to pay our widow; in that event we should be 
happy if we lose. 

But I hear some ask why will not members continue to join 
so there will always be someone to pay? Take our 500 mem- 
bers, starting to-day, ranging in ages from 25 to 55 years, with 
an average age of 40 years. At the end of the year they will 
all be one year older, or an average of 41 years. Now tc 
keep the average at 40 years we should have to take in 50( 
new members at an average age of 39 years. Thus at the end 
of two years we would have 1,000 members. The third year 
we would have to take in 1,000 members at age of 39 to keep 
the rate where we started, and at the end of the third year 
we would have 2,000 members, less our death rate. 

From this it will be readily seen that the increase is in 
geometrical progression, and at the end of 10 years your 
society would have 26,000 members less those who have died. 
Or, in other words, if enough new members were not added 
each year to keep the death rate at the average where we 
started, it would require an increase in the amount we haye 
to pay, increasing the assessment. 

This is the reason no order starting with an inadequate 
rate can hope to continue. 

But before leaving this kind of insurance, I wish to add, 
some form of weekly payments or monthly of insurance is 
almost necessary for quite a number of people, for the reason 
it makes no difference what they earn, they would not save 
but $1 per week or month, and this we might make a slight 
provision if they did. 

Based Upon Facts. 

Legal reserve insurance is based upon facts. 
no guesswork. 

The rates charged are compiled by an expert statistician 
called an actuary. He obtained either from the American or 
combined experience table of mortality the number at the age 
of 10 years who will die out of 100,000 that year and out of 
the number that are left, how many will die aged 11 years, 
and so on until the entire number have died. To illustrate: 
At age of 35 years 81,822 will be living. During that year 722 
will die, leaving at age of 36, 81,096. Say, at 50 there will be 
69,804 living and that year 962 will die, and so on until at 
age of 95 years only three are living, and they will die that 
year. 

From the above figures it will be seen that .9 per cent. of 
the number alive at age of 35 years will die during the year, 
or nine out of each 1,000. 

Once more, if we start with age 35, with 81,822 living out 
of the 100,000 with which we started at age of 10, add 20 
years we have 64,563 men living, and note that 17,259 have 
died during the 20-year period, or 21 per cent. Now in legal 
reserve insurance what each pays is the basis of what he or 
his estate will draw. The taking in of new members of 
lapsing by death or otherwise does not effect your contract 
but slightly, if at all. 

To arrange the tables under which the insurance is written 
is the work of the actuary. I have illustrated how they ascer- 
tain the number that will die each year. This is known as 
the mortuary rate. Let us consider the different forms of 
insurance, then we can show how the tables are prepared for 
each. Old line insurance is written in two forms, viz.: Life 
and endowment insurance. The first rate is prepared to carry 
a man as long as he lives and he pay each year. This is 
known as ordinary life, or straight life, but for the conveni- 
ence of some who wish to pay during the productive part of 
their lives the rates’are arranged to be paid, first, in one lump 
sum known as a single premium contract, or 10 payment or 

-15 payment or 20 payment, called 10, 15 and 20 payment life 
contracts. 


Absolute facts, 


(Concluded on page 10.) 
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EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION MAKING RE- 
MARKABLE PROGRESS. 


About Forty Local Associations Have Raised Sufficient 
eons to Promote Institutional Advertising Cam- 
paigns in Local Papers. 


- Several Prominent Insurance Officials Have Expressed 
‘Their Hearty Approval of the Literature Contained 
in Bulletins Published by National Bureau. 


M3 review of the local associations which have entered with 
usiasm into the Education and Conservation propaganda 
‘as outlined by the Education and Conservation Bureau of the 
tional Association, is convincing evidence that the movement 
sit stands isa pronounced success, and that it is gaining ground 
a. Perhaps it is not generally known that practically one- 
third of the local associations have succeeded in raising funds for 
local compaigns, which action of course carries with it a contri- 
| a of 25 per cent. of the total fund to the National Bureau. 
additional associations have pledged subscriptions to the 
National Bureau, but owing to local conditions, have not as yet 
sent in remittances. Other than this, there are perhaps a dozen 
_ other associations which are now discussing the advisability of 
"starting a Campaign of Institutional Advertising. 


€ associations which have succeeded in raising local funds 

» the following:—Akron, Albany, Baltimore, Bisutaphant, 

: = Chattanooga, Cleveland, Chicago, Connecticut, Dela- 
“ware, Detroit, Des Moines, Fort Dodge, Grand Rapids, Harris- 
_ burg, Rdicnapolis, Knoxville, Lansing, Lima, Memphis, Minne- 
re Mobile, Oklahoma, Portland, Me., Pittsburgh, Roanoke, 
ochester, St. Louis, San Rrandisca, eS vraduee! St. Paul, Utah, 

eling and Youngstown. 


The associations which have agreed to contribute to the support 
"of the movement, but which have not as yet been able to raise 
| the totals originally intended, are: Cincinnati, Dayton, Colum- 
bus, Evansville, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Portland, 

| Ore., and Seattle. 
& The St. 
The St. Louis association which has recently given evidence 
of an association spirit seldom observed in any local body, 
recently completed an Education and Conservation fund of 
$6,500. The Advertising Campaign begun on March 29, in 
two § St. Louis morning papers, the St. Louis Republic and the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat. Two advertisements each week are 
published in each paper; on Mondays and on Thursdays in the 

Republic, and on Tuesdays and Fridays in the Globe. 


! ‘The St. Louis association has been exceedingly fortunate in 
getting the back pages of these papers, which is a splendid posi- 
tion and gives the advertisements an enhanced value. In addi- 
tion to the straight series of the Institutional Advertisements, 
these St. Louis papers have accepted and published a goodly 
number of human interest stories in their news columns. 


‘he Pittsburgh association, which is always well to the fore- 
nt in any progressive association movement, is securing a 
t deal of publicity in the Pittsburgh dailies. Much of the 
‘matter which appears is taken from the Bulletins issued by the 
National Bureau; and it should be said that these Bulletins fur- 
nish a vast amount of educational matter in simple and non- 
technical form, intended for the lay reader. The Human Interest 
note which is always predominant and daily newspapers through- 
out the country are as a rule glad to publish articles from the 
Bat, especially where a Campaign of Advertising is conducted 
by the local association. 


A little over a year ago in Cleveland, the local association took 
‘up the matter of newspaper publicity, and after considerable 
‘a - the members have been able to induce the two principle 
ning papers, the Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Cleveland 
lat, to recognize life insurance to such an extent that they 

shave been having life insurance columns appear from time to 
ot The Cleveland association has just started its Institu- 
tional Advertising Campaign, and has definitely arranged to 
have a series of advertisements to run for the next six months. 


a 


Louis Spirit. 
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In accordance with the wishes of the members of the Education 
and Conservation Bureau, the Cleveland underwriters are not 
using either the names of the agents who have contributed or 
the companies so represented; the assumption being that the 
effect will be much greater by leaving out the personal element. 
The members of this association have come forward with fine 
spirit in their contributions. 

The Capital District association has taken up the work embraced 
in the Education and Conservation Movement by a series of In- 
stitutional Advertisements in one of Albany, N. Y., daily papers. 
Company names and agents names have been strictly eliminated. 
Each paper containing an Institutional Advertisement, has a 
column of news matter relative to the service which life insurance 
may render in its endless variety of aspects, and we are assured 
the Albany public is beginning to be interested, and tangible 
results are sure to follow. Members of this association have 
been selected to deliver lectures on life insurance to various local 
institutions. The students of the Albany Business College were 
recently addressed by E. B. Cantine, S. G. Landon, and Henry H. 
Kohn. Mr. Kohn has also accepted an invitation to deliver a 
lecture before the class in Economics at the University of 
Rochester. 


Human Interest Stories. 


The Connecticut association, with headquarters at Hartford, 
has been using the series of Institutional Advertisements pre- 
pared by the Bureau, but of late, however, copy in the local 
papers has been confined to human interest stories which require 
less space than the display advertisements. Some of the mem- 
bers of this association are inclined to think the latter style of 
publicity is more effective than the former style. The only thing 
to distinguish these news articles is the emblem. Since the actual 
start of the Connecticut Underwriters campaign, eleven addi- 
tional subscriptions to the fund have been received. 

Much interest is manifested by all the other subscribing asso- 
ciations, and the associations at Boston, Cleveland, Detroit, 
Indianapolis, Minneapolis, Rochester, Syracuse, St. Paul, Utah, 
and Youngstown, all reported results that are exceedingly grati- 
fying to the local underwriters as well as to the National Bureau. 


A Great Help. 


A great help to the movement has been the Bulletins issued 
every other week by Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary of the 
Bureau. While several efforts had been made to raise a fund 
in the Richmond association, no great interest was shown until 
after the first Bulletin made its appearance. Since then, how- 
ever, five Bulletins have been issued, and now there is a strong 
possibility that the Richmond association will become a sup- 
porter of the propaganda. 

The Evansville (Ind.) association which was organized but 
a few months ago, has raised a fund and has started to adver- 
tise in the Evansville Courier on the second page each Monday 
morning. One remarkable example of the interest taken in the 
Campaign of Institutional Advertising is furnished by the 
Dayton association—a new local body organized a few weeks 
ago. At the last meeting of this association the question of 
Education and Conservation was discussed and in less than a 
half an hour $400 was pledged. 

In local associations where difficulty is experienced in raising 
funds, the plan adopted by the Des Moines association might 
work out satisfactorily. In Des Moines, the underwriters realized 
that it would be somewhat difficult to raise enough money to 
advertise in all of the datly papers, so they selected one, The Leader, 
and The Leader's advertising department agreed to send an 
advertising solicitor around to the various insurance offices for 
the purpose of soliciting contributions, with the understanding 
that they were to be paid in monthly instalments. The news- 
paper acts as collector for these instalments, and when they are 
collected, they are turned over to the association. 

The situation at the present moment is that practically one- 
half of the local associations are either engaged in a Campaign 
of Institutional Advertising, or else making plans for one. The 
circumstances fully justify the belief that before the end of the 
year, the country will be blanketed with local campaigns of Insti- 
stutional Advertising, either through display advertising or 
by means of articles from the Bulletin, or a combination of both, 
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LIFE INSURANCE” 


A TEXT-BOOK 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


























_ This book is intended for high schools, colleges, 
in fact all institutions of learning, agency instruc- 
tion and for the lay reader. It is non-partisan in 
character, comprehensive in scope, and conspicuous 
by its intelligent and logical arrangement. 











Life Insurance, Its Principles and Policies 


Part | Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
Part II Science of Life Insurance. 
Part II] Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


Part V Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 





OFF THE PRESS DURING THE FIRST WEEK IN AUGUST, 1915. 


Advance subscriptions are being received now at $2.00 a 
copy. Fill out the following coupon and mail at once: 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


Enclosed, please find, my. check for $..........¢.--0-2 ss. in payment 


is o 11 Wiel Re CODME sc. of the new text book “LIFE 





INSURANCE,” by Dr. S.S. Huebner. Name 





are pledged to the highest 
Standards of Life Insurance 


practice. oA T 7S es oe Gityeatien.. “tee Staten eee a es od 
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SECURING AND TRAINING OF AGENTS. 


Companies Are Rapidly Awakening to the Necessity of 
Proper and Efficient Training for Their Field 
Representatives. 


The New Agent Must Watch Actual Sales and Study 
the Securing of a Prospect’s Attention—Good 
Leaders Are Imitated with Success. 


ne EEE EEEEEE 


The following address was delivered by Glover 
S. Hastings, Superintendent of Agencies of the New 
England Mutual at its recent agency convention. It 


contains invaluable information concerning up-to- 


date methods in the securing, training and super- 


vision of agents.—Editor’s Note. 


EEE EEE En 


There can be no doubt that there is at last an awakening on 
the part of many companies and agency managers to the proper 
instruction of their field representatives. Evidence is not lacking 
that a large new business, together with a proper conservation 
of the old, is the result of a high and general intelligence among 
the agents, supplemented by special training in life insurance in 
general, in company advantages and requirements and salesman- 
ship methods. 

Correspondence schools and text books on various phases of 
life insurance render invaluable service, yet they provide neither 
the skill nor the learning which must be possessed by the success- 
ful agent. Bulletins and circulars, or the valuable loose-leaf 
book, may be furnished, but these alone will not suffice. The new 
agent must watch an actual sale, study the introduction and the 
securing of the prospect’s attention, how the salesman makes his 
points, how he brings out objections and meets them, how he 
leads up to the singing of the application, and shows where to 
sign. What is said is not half the trick; how it is said is the con- 
vincing part, which the slowest member of the agency force by 
watching an experienced agent can learn more quickly than the 
smartest could work out of books, papers or bulletins. In teach- 
ing, precept is inferior to example wherever the latter is possible. 


Team Work. 


There is no question but that a good leader is imitated by his 
men, and the agency is benefited by the imitation. Put small 
producers and new men, if necessary, in charge of an expert 
agent for team work. Make it an object for the expert by con- 
ceding an overhead commission for his co-operation. For such 
men this method will be the most vivid lesson in salesmanship; 
they can but model their selling effort on lines demonstrated to 
be so effective. On the streets of many cities may be seen a 
trolley car and behind it one or two trailers. Part of the educa- 
tion of an agent is making him independent and able to stand 
alone. Don’t let him be a trailer indefinitely. The efficient, 
active, progressive agent possesses qualities that also produce a 
nervous, high-strung, volatile individual, quick to learn, keenly 
alive to his problems and readily amenable to suggestion. If 
those suggestions are of the right sort they will generally bring 
the right results. 

It should not be overlooked, however, that in spite of the 
most careful instructions, the race may be to those who possess 
‘staying qualities” rather than to the well equipped, to the tor- 
toise rather than to the hare. One agent who has all possible 
advantages may fail to profit by them; another may feel his dis- 
advantages so keenly that he will try to overcome them so 
resolutely that he cannot but succeed, and in a large way if he has 
also the energy and persistency that lead to success in every 
undertaking. 

That the difficulty of securing sub-agents without making 
advances is real, and is all but universal, will be admitted by 
every general agent who has during the past ten years had much 
to do in developing an organization. Almost without exception 
the interest of new agents centers in the income to be received. 





If they could retain their position and accustomed income ze | 
less effort, they would do so. If the retention and increase 
income depend on individual production, the men will respond 

to the incentive. When income is based in whole or in part on 
commissions, the stimulus to action is constantly present. Every 
application secured and policy placed increases income. The 
income thus continuously beckons the agent to greater accom- — 
plishment. The agent with a fixed salary does not feel so con- — 
tinuously the goad of his financial needs—it is less in mind and — 
does not control his attitude toward his work. The agent on 4 
fixed guarantee, therefore, will not produce so much. 


The Proper Tutelage. 


Many methods of part commission and part salary are in © 
vogue, and when made for periods of not less than one year and 
the general agent properly tutors the salesmen in theory and 
practice, they generally prove satisfactory, because in our busi- 
ness that condition is capable of greatest enjoyment where neces- 
sity urges, but not painfully, where effort is required, but without 
undue anxiety. Some of the best men in the business have been 
developed and held under this system; but remember it is not — 
the amount of money advanced to the agent, but rather the kind — 
of a man employed to fill the position and the kind of supervision ¢ 
given him that is important. h 

The ideal condition is to be able ‘to devote time and money — 
to the development of agents. Both may be well invested and 
in the years to come will yield a small but reasonable profit, 
but in the absence of ready capital consolation may be had 
with this fact: that of time and money for organization pur- — 
poses, the greater of these is time. 

The general agent, to secure continuous and effective exertion, 
must frequently stimulate interest by new thoughts, new ideas, — 
and new conceptions of life insurance, and how to sell it. This 
can also be accomplished by means of contests, and to a degree 
that will make the effort worth while and profitable to himself, — 
In football, baseball, tennis, bowling and other exciting and — 
stimulating games, rivalry between individuals is a prominent A 
feature. In golf, the game is frequently played without this if 
factor, the only competition being with previous records or — 
with the mythical bogy. Such competition adds zest to oT 
game, and the same principle is applicable to the life insurance 
business. 


iin 


A Wide Difference. , 


Organizations differ widely and in many agencies the bog | 
idea is the only practical one. In other agencies the principle 
of handicaps is so manifestly fair that is should not be neglected. 
Recently a prominent company furnished every general agent _ 
with a statement showing the best month’s record as to paid-for 
new business of every agent in his organization, with the request: 
that every man be enlisted in an endeavor to excel his previqus 
record. The plan was effective. The agents became alert and 
confident. The result was the largest business of any month in. 
the company’s history of more than seventy years. ah 

Even the most industrious and ambitious agents will be stimu- 
lated by competition, while with a group of the less industrious 
such a stimulation is often wonder-working in its effects. U 
deniably the contest idea wields an important influence in build- 
ing up a vast business in a relatively brief time. A trotting horse 
is unable to attain his greatest speed apart from a pace make 
He needs such stimulus to get under way quickly, to attain his 
fastest gait, and to keep it up. In this particular an athlete 
in sprinting is like a horse—he is unable by sheer force of wi 
run a hundred yards in ten seconds. To achieve it he needs @ 
competitor who will push him to his utmost effort. a 

Men are great because of pressure from within or withou 
Some have a fifty horse-power motor inside that is going eve 
minute. To such the contest idea is valueless. The ave 
man, however, needs pressure from outside sources. To § 
the dynamic power of frequent contests is of unquestion 
With many agents monthly record cards act as an autom tic 
pace maker. This isso well understood by both companies and 
general agents that the practice is now quite general. 
this line another valuable method might well be adopted, 7 
a report chart to be utilized by the general agent once a mor 
or oftener, to show his agents their record of efficiency, or I 
of it. By the efficient it will be exhibited as an aid in secul 
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business, because men like to do business with successful men. 
To the less efficient its proper use can be made an object lesson 
that will spur to greater effort. 


But few bonus systems have proven thoroughly satisfactory. 
In many instances it was found that agents could be happy only 
_ when winning prizes. This philosophy of life is radically wrong, 
and an agency composed of such men is foredoomed to ruin. 


——- 


j Due to abuses some years ago by a few companies, many 
States now prohibit by law the granting of bonuses or prizes 
_ based on production. 


___ A division of profits is the method employed by Edward A. 
~ Woods, head of the Equitable Agency in Pittsburgh. Many 
_in commercial and manufacturing lines have tried this plan and 
~ now claim it a solution to the difficulty. It is a field worthy of 
" study. 

Weekly meetings at city agencies are much in vogue to-day. 
Such meetings are an effective force in creating and maintaining 
efficiency, and if properly conducted solve many agency problems, 
not the least of which is developing the fit and eliminating the 
unfit at minimum cost. At such meetings there should be given 
carefully worked out logical arrangements of selling points, and 
occasionally a typical selling talk, these being used as a basis for 

such training work as is done with new agents. Many of the 
-agents will imitate the methods thus developed, and imitation 
is one of the great sources in securing maximum efficiency. 

A continuous campaign of education should be conducted by 
_means of such meetings, recalling the traditions of the company 
_and the achievements of its founders, because no company can 
be in a healthy condition if it has ceased to reverence its past, 
| but the old things should be conserved as pillars, not as pinnacles 
_—as aids, not as idol. Emphasize its standing in business and 
its ideals, and exploit the successful deeds and men of the moment. 
_ An open parliament should follow, and every agent pressed 
| into taking an active part. None are so lacking that they cannot 
contribute to the store of knowledge—none so wise that they 
_ may cease to learn. 

Occasionally introduce outside talent. At a Detroit meeting 

the local agent of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
addressed the agency on selling methods. He is one of three 
leading salesmen out of six hundred. His concern employs 
unusually successful sales methods, and has a remarkable field 
system. The value of that particular meeting was such as to 
justify the adoption of a similar course at other agencies. All 
this means increased loyalty and efficiency among the men. 

George T. Stallings, manager of the Boston National League 
Baseball Club, said: ‘‘I made the Braves the champions of the 
world by keeping everlastngly on the job. We never failed to 
hold daily meetings to talk over the situation, to devise new plays, 
to correct our faults and to inspire confidence in the men. The 
secret of success was due to hard work on my part and my insist- 

ence on hard work on the part of my players. It is the easy going 
concerns, the owners of which do not work hard, and consequently 
the men under them do not work hard, that are the failures.”’ 

System is to life insurance field work what the track is to a 
railroad. Prospect cards and daily reports are the maps of the 
track. The general agent, the train dispatcher, as well as the 
chief executive. Without system it is impossible to give strict, 
careful and undivided attention to the work one has in hand. 
The keeping of prospect cards and the furnishing of daily reports 
should be insisted upon from every new full-time agent, every 
agent with a drawing account, and all others who are not conspicu- 
ously successful, because this system has proved to be the greatest 
known means of creating and maintaining efficiency. 

It was through the utilization of these methods of efficiency, 

) plus the routing system, that the greatest agencies in America 
achieved such wonderful results. 
_ Since the keynote of efficiency is system, constantly emphasize 
the importance of eliminating haphazard methods. Solicitors 
should regulate their days by the clock, because there must be 
\\a definite plan for the day’s work, and it must be carried out. 
The secret of efficiency lies in applied work. Any system to be 
effective must be simple in operation, accurate as to records, 
definite in action, and rapid in execution. It should never be a 
load for an agent to carry, but it should carry him. All should 
and strive for more business and more profit. To get them there 
must be system. 


—_ 
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LIFE UNDERWRITERS’ SPECIAL. 


Those Who Arrange to Take It Will Have Opportunity to 
Visit Historic Salt Lake City and Beautiful 
Lake Tahoe. 


Indications Point to the Fact That Two Trains May Be 
Necessary to Carry the Eastern Delegations 
to the Pacific. 


: When the San Francisco Convention Special pulls out of 
Chicago on the morning of August 5 it is quite probable that it 
will consist of several more cars than were originally planned for, 
Reports coming into the office of the corresponding secretary 
seem to indicate that the party will exceed the required number 
to secure the special. While circumstances do not at the present 
time justify the belief that it will be necessary to run two special 
trains, still, all indications point to a heavy movement. 


It should be born in mind that the route of the famous “‘Over- 
land Limited” has been decided on, which is via the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railway, Union Pacific Railway and Southern 
Pacific Company, by way of Omaha, Cheyenne and Ogden, 
making a side trip to Salt Lake City, where a day will be spent 
in sight seeing. A full day will also be spent at Lake Tahoe. 

Elsewhere in this number will be found the list of reservations 
on the special train. Unless all signs fail, this list within the 
next month or so, will be practically doubled. And, too, there 
are always a considerable number of life underwriters who decide 
to attend conventions at the last moment. 


Members of local associations should bear in mind the fact 
that the rates offered to the San Francisco Convention are the 
lowest rates which have been granted in a number of years. It 
is quite probable that many years will elapse before such low 
rates will be offered again. There is also a decided advantage 
in traveling to the Pacific Coast on a special train, particularly 
during the coming summer months, when transportation condi- 
tions will be taxed to their utmost capacity. 


The equipment of the Convention Special will be the last word 
in the de luxe railroading. There will be a combination buffet 
club car, private compartment and drawing-room car, open sec- 
tion Pullman sleepers, dining car and observation car. 


Attractions for Tourists. 


Salt Lake City is visited annually by hundreds of thousands 
of tourists, and the attractions of the city offer any number of 
interesting sight-seeing trips. A point of great interest to 
visitors is Temple]Square, which embraces the great Mormon 
temple, tabernacle, assembly hall, information bureau and a 
few smaller buildings. The square occupies ten acres, and is 
encompassed by a solid stone and cement wall, twelve feet high 
and three feet thick, with large gates on each of the four sides. 
Admission to the Temple Square and all buildings except the 
temple, is free, the temple being only open to members of the 
church. 

Salt Air Beach is one of the most widely known resorts in 
America. Its many and unique features make it of special 
interest to travelers, and very few who visit Salt Lake City 
fail to visit Salt Air. The pavilion is one of the largest in the 
world, and is built two thousand feet from the lake shore, and 
rests upon wooden piles above the surface of the water. The 
principal feature of Salt Air is, of course, the bathing in the Great 
Salt Lake. Nowhere else in the world are conditions similar 
to those found here. The water contains approximately twenty- 
two per cent. of salt, which creates a buoyance dense enough 
to support the human body. For this reason it is not difficult 
to float at Salt Air, but, on the contrary, it is easier to float than 
it is to dive or swim. 

Lake Tahoe is one of the most magnificent mountain lakes 
in the world. Its size, its elevation, its great depth, and the 
splendid color and purity of its waters, and its setting among the 
peaks of the Sierra range, all contribute to make it marvelously 
majestically beautiful. It has a hundred satellites in the forests 
and canyons roundabout. Itisat once the big lake and the smaller 
lakes around it that make the Tahoe country. 
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Tahoe, with its indented shorefline, is a world of charm in 
itself. But the hills and slopes adjacent hold many surprises in 
the number and character of the lakes embosomed in forest and 
canyon, or set in granite cups on wide tablelands. Lake Tahoe 
is twenty-three miles long by about thirteen miles wide. Its 
greatest depth is two-thousand feet, and its elevation above the 
sea 6,240 feet. 

The colors of Tahoe’s waters are sharply contrasted, a ring of 
emeralds with a heart of dark blue. It is magnificently set 
among mountain peaks, has every variety of shore line, and is 
fed by many streams. 

After 1916 Convention. 


The St. Louis association has announced its intention of mak- 
ing a bid for the 1916 Convention of the National Association, 
and the following committee was recently appointed to look after 
the matter: William King, chairman; J. M. Bloodworth, H. V. 
Burgard, J. L. Haas and C. C. Dyer. 

At a recent meeting of the association this committee out- 
lined the plans of its ‘On to Frisco” club. One day each month, 
until the month of August, is to be set aside as ‘‘On to Frisco”’ 
day, When all members of the club will solicit insurance in teams. 
The proceeds of commissions received that day, up to $25, will 
be put into the club fund to defray the members’ trip to the 
convention. All commissions are credited to the individual 
member, and if someone for unforseen reasons is unable to go 
to the convention, his commissions deposited will be returned 
tohim. The first ‘‘On to Frisco’”’ day was March 9, and 47 agents 
met at W. E. Bilheimer’s office, and after each man had been 
provided with a list of ten prospects, they started to work. A 
loving cup was offered as a prize for the winning team for the 
first day, and was captured by a team composed of J. L. Haas, 
captain, C. Z. Lynch, A. G. Wimer and E. A. Grosse. The 
team secured four applications, amounting to about $30,000 
worth of business. 

In addition to the names of delegates and alternates, as 
reported in previous numbers of LirE Association News, the 
following names have since been sent in to the office of the 
corresponding secretary. 

Akron. 


Delegates.—F. C. Dibble, Equitable of Iowa; 
Midland Mutual. 


Gy Ga North; 


Atlanta. 


Delegates—Hugh M. Willet, Penn Mutual Life; Thos. H. 
Daniel, Union Central Life; Paul H. Dobbins, National Life of 
Vermont; F. W. Burr, Equitable Life ;R. L. Foreman, Mutual 
Benefit Live; W. H. Smith, Union Central Life. 

Alternates—R. J. Guinn, New England Mutual; Julian V. 
Boehm, Union Central Life; H. W. Laird, Southern States 
Life; Arthur Clark, Union Central; Sam Carson, Mutual; Ben 
Daniel, Union Central; W. Woods White, Northwestern Mutual. 

Central Massachusetts. 


Delegates—Eli Bouchard, Equitable of N. Y.; Dana M. 
Dustan, Connecticut Mutual; Henry E. Townsend, Massachu- 
setts Mutual; Leon J. Barrett, State Mutual of Northern Massa- 
chusetts; Chas. H. Sagar, Northwestern Mutual. 

Alternates—Otis D. Arnold, Mutual Benefit; Wm. C. Crerie, 
Massachusetts Mutual; Edward A. Robertson, Metropolitan; 
Wm. Jas. Hogg, N. E. Mutual; Oliver W. Gaines, Provident 
Life & Trust. 

Connecticut. 


Delegates—Maximilian Stein, John Hancock; Lee C. Robens, 
New England Mutual; J. N. Thompson, Connecticut Mutual; 
Winslow Russell, Phoenix Mutual; A. J. Edgar, Metropolitan. 

Eastern Maine. 


Delegates—Leon G. Higgins, Travelers; Lawrence Rooney, 
Metropolitan; J. T. Taylor, Penn Mutual; Merton H. French, 
Mutual Benefit; Chas. R. Dunton, Northwestern Life. 

Alternates—F. L. Ryan, Connecticut Mutual; Harvey W. 
Bowles, Massachusetts Mutual; Wm. H. Tibbetts, New York 
Life; W. H. Lord, Mutual Life of N. Y.; John H. Hickey, Mutual 
Benefit. 

Erie County. 


Delegates—W. H. Riley, Equitable Life of N. Y.; C. M. 
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Gealey, Mutual Life of N. Y.; J. A. Henderson, Mutual Life of 
N. Y.; C. H. Baumbach, Prudential; J. M. Dickey, Mutua’ 
of N.Y, qi 

Alternates—V. W. Doolittle, New York Life; J. F. Brown, — 
Penn Mutual; C. F. Austin, Mutual Life of N. Y.; R. W. ~ 
Hughes, Northwestern Mutual; C. J. Mahoney, Connecticut — 
General Life. 


Fort Dodge. 


Delegates—E. E. Larson, Bankers Life; J. H. Bream, New 
England Mutual; Carl A. Peterson, Scandia Life; Wilson T, 
Scott, Central Life of Iowa; David P. Smith, Central Life of 
Iowa. 

Alternates—A. J. Martin, Register Life; H. C. Hesser, Register 
Life; A. E. Wilder, Equitable of N. Y.; S. R. Parker, Metro- 


- politan Life; V. W. Cook, Standard Life. 


Grand Rapids. 

Delegates—J. A. Bassford, Mutual Life of N. Y.; H. W. Becker, 
Metropolitan; Wm. J. Olive, Franklin Life; N. E. Degen, 
JEtna Life; Ira Blossom, Northwestern Mutual. ; 

Alternates—Frank Beers, Mutual Life of N. Y.; R. S. Lilli- 
bridge, Mutual Life of N. Y.; Silas M. Wright, Equitable of 
Iowa; A. E. DeNio, Prudential; A. D. Swain, New England 
Mutual. 

lowa. 


Delegates—Clarence N. Anderson, New England Mutual; E. | 
D. Bream, New England Mutual; J. A. Blum, Equitable of N. Y.; 
G. M. Buck, Fidelity Mutual; J. C. Clapp, Prudential; M. M. 
Deming, Kansas City Life; Claude Fisher, Connecticut Mutual; 
Geo. W. Hughes, “tna Life; C. L. Lunt, Central Life of lowa; 
Chas. E. Miller, Pacific Mutual; Geo. J. Pflanz, Union Central; 
Walter St. John, Equitable of Iowa; C. H. Willis, Bankers’ Life 
of Des Moines. : 

Alternates—L. W. Basham, Penn Mutual; W. D. Bowles, | 
Phoenix Mutual; Tom E. Brown, Prudential; L. E. Dutton, 
Metropolitan; J. C. Hoff, Kansas City Life; Jno. E. Kreh, 
Jr., John Hancock Mutual; Robt. Orving, Mutual Benefit; 
E. A. Patterson, National Life of Vermont; Jas. McFarland, 
Germania; W. E. Smock, Bankers’ Life; A. B. Sullens, Pruden- 
tial; B. N. Waller, Northwestern Mutual; F. C. Strible, Metro- 
politan. 

Lansing. 


Delegates—J. E. Walker, Michigan Mutual; Mrs. J. E. Walker, 
Michigan Mutual; G. M. Goodell, tna Life; J. H. Hawks, 
Mutual Life; R. G. Brownson, Canada Life. 

Alternates—Leo. F. Long, Lafayette Life; J. P. Leatherman, 
Continental Casualty; B.S. Stratton, Lincoln National; NOP. 
Hull, Grange Life; J. A. Pino, Mutual Benefit. 


Montgomery. , 


Delegates—D. A. Holloway, Mutual Life of N. Y.; E. J. 
Meyer, Massachusetts Mutual; E. G. Branch, Penn Mutual;. 
B. J. Weil, Travelers; Floyd B. Powell, Phoenix Mutual. 

Alternates—J. L. Harris, Mutual Life of N. Y.; J. B. Ellis, 
Fidelity Mutual; W. B. Folwar, Franklin Life. 




















New Hampshire. é 

Delegates—James A. Wellman, National of Vermont; Jrae - 
Caldon, Conn. General; D. W. Baker, Conn. General; Arthur 
W. Childs, Travelers; James F. Whitney, Mutual Benefit. a 
Alternates—Edgar L. Martin, Massachusetts Mutual; Carl 
S. Nute, New England Mutual; Chas. A. Parks, Connecticut 
Mutual; R. W. Cheney, Mutual Life of N. Y.; F. A. Colton, 


State Mutual. x 
North Dakota. ' 


Delegates—A. F. Colwell, Union Central; F. W. Thomas 
Phoenix Mutual; W. A. Burns, #tna Life; W. P. Sartory, 
Pacific Mutual; J. P. Graber, U. S. Life & Annuity Co. 

Alternates—J. C. Whitney, Mutual Life of N. D.; A. L. Dern, 
Pioneer Life; A. W. Crary, N. W. National; J. T. Curry, Fidelity 
Mutual; M. N. Hatcher, Great West Life. b 


Pittsburgh. ’ 
Delegates—Edward A. Woods, Equitable Life of N. ¥. : 


i} 


a 
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Charles K. Brust, State Mutual; William M. Furey, Berkshire; 
W. M. Wood, United States Life; Charles W. Scovel, North- 
western Mutual; E. R. Putnam, Phoenix Mutual; J. M. Kistler, 
Pittsburgh Life & Trust; William M. Duff, Equitable Life of 
N. Y.; Harper K. Beegle, Equitable Life of N. Y.; F. O. Van 
Gorder, Equitable Life of N. Y.; A. R. Mackey, Berkshire; 
William C. McCowan, Pittsburgh Life & Trust; A. S. E. Kinsey, 
Metropolitan; James C. Biggert, Penn Mutual; W. S. Stimmel, 
‘John Hancock Mutual; Chauncey O'Neil, National Life of 
Vermont; R. Oehmler, Germania Life; T. J. Danner, Jr., Fidelity 
“Mutual; J. L. McFeeley, Mass. Mutual; Charles R. Brown, 
atna Life; A. L. Stein, Sun Life of Canada; William J. Powell, 
Equitable Life of N. Y.; Frank C. Pierson, Prudential; S. Jarvis 
‘Adams, Jr., Union Central. 

Alternates—Graham C. Wells, Provident Life & Trust; 
Robert S. Clarke, Mutual Benefit; J. M. Dalbey, Mutual Life; 
G, L. Brust, Manhattan Life; George W. Ryan, Provident Life 
& Trust; Royal S. Goldsbury, Northwestern Mutual; Lee K. 
St. Clair, Equitable Life of lowa; C. O. Treat, Conn. General; 
T. W. Pomeroy, New England Mutual; D. Bates Bell, Travelers; 
W. B. Salsbury, Columbian National; F. L. Sage, Mutual Bene- 
fit; H. T. Sawyer, National Life of U. S. A.; F. W. Hubbard, 
New Yoek Life; A. M. Klages, Pacific Mutual; W. A. Zahn, 
‘Michigan Mutual; R. H. Frantz, Metropolitan; F. R. Conklin, 
‘Colonial Life; Glen C. Vance, Northwestern Mutual; B. M. 
'Blose, Equitable Life of Iowa; F. A. Johnston, State Mutual; 
‘A. E. Patterson, Equitable Life of N. Y.; J. R. Russell, Pru- 
dential; L. D. Hemingway, Connecticut Mutual. 

South Texas. 
| Delegates—J. A. Hughes, Union Central Life; Guy Mac- 
Laughlin, Franklin Life; Jacob Frankel, Pacific Mutual. 
i Rhode Island. 

Delegates—William W. Warren, National of Vermont; Semi- 
nole M. Power, Metropolitan; Henry C. Sherman, Jr., Mutual 
‘Benefit; Clinton C. White, Puritan; Maurice H. Stearns, John 
‘Hancock Mutual; Francis A. Crum, Equitable Life. 
| Alternates—H. Augustus Kendall, Mutual Life of N. Y.; 
‘Walter K. R. Holm, Penn Mutual; A. L. Intlehouse, North- 
western; George M. Parks, Massachusetts Mutual; George H. 
Collett, State Mutual; William P. Gannett, Northwestern. 

Syracuse, 

' Delegates—C. L. Behm, Massachusetts Mutual; G. E. Brain- 
ard, Equitable; G. A. Burnap, Prudential; H. B. Husted, 
State Mutual; K. A. Luther, tna; Henry Phillips, North- 
‘western; P. L. Ryan, Mutual Life. 

Alternates—T. L. Britton, Connecticut General; G. R. Churc- 
‘bill, tna; E. S. Gaylord, Northwestern; R. H. Herring, Home 
Life; H. E. Johnson, Mutual Life; W. H. Sullivan, State Mutual; 
B. C. Wight, Penn Mutual. 


Hon. Joseph A. Goulden Dies Suddenly. 

_ Congressman Joseph A. Goulden, representing the Twenty- 
third New York district, was stricken with heart trouble in the 
Broad Street Station in Philadelphia, on May 3 and died almost 
nstantly. Mr. Goulden was the senior general agent of the 
Penn Mutual and one of the most prominent life insurance men 
n this country. He was senior member of the firm Joseph A. 
xoulden & Son, 180 Broadway, New York City. 

At the time of his death he was on his way to attend a meeting 
# the Board of Trustees of the Penn Mutual. Mr. Goulden was 
"L years old. He served in both the Army and Navy during the 
“ivil War and was always prominent in national G. A. R. affairs 
n Washington. He was a former president of the New York 
‘ssociation and a prominent Mason. He is survived by a widow, 
daughter and his son Maurice E. Goulden, who was his partner 
a business. 
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THE “RECALL” IN LIFE INSURANCE. 


Nearly Every Agent Neglects His Prospect After One 
Policy Has Been Delivered—This Sale 
Merely a Stepping Stone. 


By Close Attention to Your Client’s Business Progress 
You Will Find It an Easy Matter to Sell Him 
a Second and Third Policy. 


By Hubert H. Ward, Manager Pacific Northwest, Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company. 


There are re-calls and re-calls. In those States which have 
the Initiative, Referendum and Recall there is what is called 
the “Re-call” in politics, but that is not the re-call I refer to. 

In life insurance there is also the re-call, and there are 
two kinds. The average agent is familiar with one kind—the 
re-call that comes in soliciting, provided the agent does not 
write his prospect on the first interview. Sometimes he call 
and re-calls and re-calls and re-calls to no purpose; and at 
other times he calls and re-calls and re-calls—and gets an 
application, 

But the kind of re-call I wish to present to you is neither 
one of the above, but the third one, viz., the re-call after your 
prospect has signed the application, accepted the insurance and 
paid for same. Do you know, Mr. Agent, that the re-call 
which follows the payment of the premium is apt to be the 
most advantageous re-call of all. 


A man who will this year buy a $1,000, $2,000 or $5,000 
policy from you is the man who may buy another $1,000, $2,000 
or $5,000 policy from you next year, and he is the man who 
may become a “habitual repeater” if you will but keep after 
him. Do not lose sight of the fact that the average man who 
is successful in life is constantly adding to his insurance year 
by year. 


Prospect Neglected. 


The average agent neglects a prospect after he has written 
him one application and delivered one policy, and goes out 
for green material which he has to build up from the founda- 
tion, but after you have placed a policy on a prospect you 
then have your foundation laid for all time and it is but a 
case in the future of adding story by story to the building 
which you have already started. Why, for instance, should 
you not re-call and re-call on your policyholders in such a 
way as to sell them in your company all the insurance which 
they will need, as their prosperity increases—up to the point 
where you have written the limit of your company? 


Now, the question is—how to do this. if you will keep a 
carefully prepared card system of your calls and of your 
policies written, you will also have on that system the man’s 
date of birth. You will always know in the future when his 
birthday is, and you will always know when his rate changes, 
which, of course, is six months from his birthday. You will 
make it a point each year to re-call and re-call and re-call; 
in other words, you will make—each year—on that man three 
re-calls. 


You will call on him on his birthday; you will drop in on 
him with a smiling face and an extended hand and you will 
say: “Mr. Blank, to-day is your birthday. I am here ‘simply 
to wish you congratulations and to extend to you my wishes 
for a most prosperous future. I hope, Mr. Blank, that your 
past year has been a prosperous one for you in your business 
and that you and your family have had health.” Words to 
this effect will please any man. He may ask you how you 
knew it was his birthday, and you can reply by saying that it 
is part of your business to know the birthdays of your policy- 
holders. Do not talk insurance to him on that date, but 
remember very carefully what he says to you about the con- 
dition of his business in the year which has just passed. If 
it has been a prosperous year with him, then in a few days 
call on him again and tell him that you have been thinking 
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over what he told you when you called on him on his birthday 
and that you felt it your duty to help him conserve his best 
interests—that increasing prosperity means increasing burdens 
sufficient additional insurance to safeguard him from worry 
which might come to him as the result of the increased bur- 
dens put upon him by increased prosperity. If, on the other 
hand, he has told you that the year was not a good year—that 
he lost money or that he was worried—then you can present 
the same subject of additional insurance to him from the view- 
point of his need to protect his business credit, both at his 
bank and with the people from whom he buys his goods. A 
little change in phraseology will enable you to give the same 
general line of talk to any man in any line of work, whether 
he be the owner of a store, a doctor, lawyer or salaried man. 

The time for you to make your second re-call is just a few 
days before his rate changes; at the time you find out the 
date of his birth, ascertain how old he is and what the pre- 
mium on either $1,000, $5,000 or $10,000 of insurance would be 
‘at his then attained age—then ascertain what the premium 
would be for the same kind and amount of insurance at his 
next higher age. Take this difference in premium, turn to 
your compound-interest column in the back of your rate book, 
figure out what the difference would cost him in 20 years’ 
time at 4, 5 or 6 per cent. compound interest, and when you 
have found the result in dollars and cents go to your policy- 
holder or your prospect and tell him in exact figures how 
much you can save him by writing him that insurance or that 
additional insurance prior to the particular date of the par- 
ticular month on which his rate changes. Very frequently you 
will get telling results from such calls. 

The Third Re-call. 

The third re-call should be made during the year at some 
date other than either one of the’ above-mentioned first and 
second re-calls. You should drop in on your policyholder, 
if he is such (and you cannot make this third re-call on a 
prospect—you can only make it on a policyholder), and say 
to him: “Mr. Blank, you are a policyholder in the company 
I represent. We want you to know that our company repre- 
sents SERVICE; we want you to know that its representa- 
tives call on its policyholders whom they have written not 
only for the purpose of writing them life insurance, but also 
for the purpose of seeing if there is anything that they can do 
for them as representatives of the company. You may wish 
some special information on your policy; you may wish some 
information as to settlements in the event of your death, or 
how to provide in your wll for the distribution of your in- 
surance which is made payable to your estate; or there may 
be a number of things which may have come up in your mind 
affecting your insurance since I sold it to you. I am here 
for the purpose of endeavoring to answer any questions which 
you might like to have answered, and if they involve some- 
thing which I would have to take up with my company before 
I can give you an answer, I will gladly do so.” 

If the average life insurance agent would only g:ve a little 
more attention to this “Re-call” business in his soliciting and 
would keep in closer touch—not only with his prospects 
whom he has not written, but with his policyholders whom he 
has written—he would find that as years go by he would very 
materially increase his volume of business. 


CONSERVATION OF THE HOME. 
(Continued from page 2.) 

The endowment policy is one that combines the mortuary 
points and a reserve enough to cause the contract to mature 
for its face at death, or at end of a given term of years, say 
10, 15, 20, 25, 30 and even 35 years. 

Thus we derive the name of 10, 15 or 20-year endowment. 
T have used the word reserve several times without explana- 
tion. By the reserve of a policy is meant the amount of 
money paid in a lump sum or point, at compound interest 
_ required by the law of every State, the rate is the only thing 
that varies, that will amount to the face of the contract at 
the end of any term of years for which the contract is written. 
We will illustrate how the reserve is used and the rates com- 
puted in our next article. 
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SECOND NEW ENGLAND CONGRESS, 
; 


b 
Meeting Held at Boston on April 26 Was Attended by 
Many Prominent Underwriters and Laymen. 


Winslow Russell, of Hartford, and Thomas Drier, of Bos- 
ton, Were the Principal Speakers—Rhode Island ’ 
Asssociation After 1916 Session for Providence. — 


The Second New England Congress of Life Underwriters 
convened April 26 in the American House at Boston, The con- 
vention was attended by more than 250 underwriters and several 
prominent laymen and educators. Questions vitally affecting 
the present-day methods of the business of life insurance were the. 
subject of much interesting discussion. There was a consensus 
of opinion among those who attended that the session has done 
much toward bringing about better methods, greater efficiency 
and a high ethical standard among the life underwriters of the 
New England States. 

The meeting was called to order by Clarence C. Miller, chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Boston association. 
After a few remarks he introduced Francis A. Crumm, president 
of the Rhode Island association, who presided over the Congress. 

Winslow Russell, of Hartford, agency manager for the Phoenix 
Mutual, and Thomas Drier, of the Thomas Drier Service Com- 
pany of Boston, were the principal speakers. Mr. Drier de- 
livered an address upon “Science vs. Shoe Leather in Selling 
Life Insurance.” He is one of the leading publicity men in this 
country and the application of his profession to insurance con- 
tained some interesting information. ; 

Mr. Russell spoke on ‘‘The Life Insurance Agent of the 
Future.’ He emphasized the position taken by some companies 
on the part-time agent. He reiterated the story of an interesting 
round table discussion which occurred recently in the private 
dining room of an exclusive city club. Nine people are in the 
party. The host is an attorney and the other members are a 
clergyman, physician, banker and a young and an old life in- 
surance agent and a lady, Dr. Katherine Blackwell. 


A: Matter of Professions. “a j 


The host addresses the gathering and says he has gathered 
the party for the purpose of securing their ideas as to what 
profession he should recommend a young man to enter. Five 
years ago he would not have had a life insurance agent present. 
“Twenty years ago,”’ he continues, “I was attorney for a large 
life insurance company, and my chief concern as attorney for 
that company was to see how little I could pay in the settlemen 
of claims that passed through my office. The contract in thos 
days was technical and I was instructed to take every advantage 



















the agents conducting the company’s business along similar line 
to the manner in which I conducted my work for the company 
Contracts are different now. Agents are different. In fact, the 
change has been so complete that I cannot now avoid giving 
serious consideration to the life insurance business as a bu iness 
to which I may commend my young friend to engage in. yi 
course it is not perfect yet, but in my vision I can see that it 
will, eventually, become the finest and biggest business in the 
world.” 
He then asks the manufacturer for an expression of his opinion 
The manufacturer says: ‘‘I do not see where you get the ground 
for your opinion. I cannot see it in the way you do. I hovel’ 
on several different occasions hoodwinked by life insurance agents, 
and in fact my every experience with this business has been su h 
as to put me on my guard. I do not like the system employed 
getting of the business. For instance, my private secretary and 
my foremen, some twenty in number, all have the rate book ol 
some company, and within fifteen minutes of a life insura 
agent’s having talked with a man in my employ about life inst 
ance one or all of these men with the rate book spproach hil 
it 
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The Young Agent says: ‘‘My manager does it different'y. 
te educates us young agents before we are sent out into the 
usiness world to meet the public. And not only that, but he 
loys no part-time men or helpers so we have no interference 
‘om competition within our own ranks. I have been in the 
usiness, only for two years but I have made good from the start. 
‘he way I have been taught leads me to believe that our way is 
lhe best and I believe that the future will prove it.’ 
l The physician says that in his opinion life insurance is a fine 
‘usiness but there is too much poverty running through the 
‘ling end of it. The average agent sets his mark too low. Many 
| gents have an idea that if they can write $100,000 of business 
anually they have done enough. They limit themselves where 
hey should strive to double the record and never be content 
» simply write a limited amount of business. 
| The clergyman and the banker are optimistic, and believe 
he future of the business to be big with success. 


on Must Eliminate the Unfit. 


Dr. Blackwell says the time is not far distant when the life 
isurance agent must be tested to see if he is in the right business, 
yr it has been found that a very large percentage of men engaged 
1 various kinds of business were unfitted for their work. There 
aust be some test to be applied to men entering the business 
/o find out at the start if they are suitably equipped to take up 
ie business as a life work. If this were done it would be in the 
est interest of the business as a whole, and also to the indi- 
idual agent, who would thus be prevented from continuing 
i the business as a charge upon his general agency. Many agents 
iake the mistake of selling life insurance to men’s heads instead 
{ to their hearts, and for this reason their success is limited. 


In conclusion, Mr. Russell said that before we get the life 
zent of the future we will have to get rid of some of the agents 
! the past. In this work of eliminating the undesirables the 
fe underwriters’ associations and the New England Congress 
jad a big chance to lift. 


Following the luncheon Vernon B. Sweet, president of the Bos- 
yn association, made a brief speech on the value of association 
ork to the individual underwriter. 


Clinton C. White, secretary of the Puritan Life, in behalf of 
\i¢ Rhode Island association, extended an invitation to the 
ongress to hold its 1916 session at Providence. The matter 
es referred to the committee and there was a consensus of 
/ inion that the invitation would be accepted. 


| The afternoon session was devoted to five-minute discussions 
1 various topics of interest to the underwriters. 

Albert H. Curtis of the New England Mutual, in discussing 
Methods of Selecting Desirable Prospects,”’ advised young 
yents not todepend too much upon their friends and acquaint- 
aces. He was of the opinion that these prospects were the most diffi- 
ut to solicit until the agent had proven himself master of the 
tuation, William C. Johnson, vice-president of the Columbian 
ational Life stated that he had found letters and literature 
ry good. If agents will keep posted as to what is going on 
ae them virile prospects will present themselves, he de- 


{ 








William C. Creery of the Mutual Life told of having written 

a a $25 a month income policy in March. This man had 

2e solicited by a number of other agents, but he was the 

Suggest the income plan. Within three weeks Mr. Creery 

is written eight other income policies for acquaintances of the 
| St insurant who has passed the good word along. 


In discussing the subject of ‘‘How to Effect the Sale,” E. G. 
| lanning, of the Provident Life and Trust, played upon the 
: apertance of making a friend of the insurant after the sale had 
2en effected. In this manner you can make many more sales 
|irough him, he continued. Much to the surprise of those pres- 
jat J. Putnam abe confessed to hypnotism. I believe in 
| ypnotic power, he said. Get hold of a man, have all conditions 
ght and you can do business. Never let a prospective buyer of 
pean get any farther than the first page of the policy, said 
S$. Brown, of the New York Life. It is the only part of the 
|oliey he will be able to understand. Excessive figuring of policy 
aalysis and rates is bad practise. 
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LISTEN! 


Have you received a blank to be filled 
out in connection with the National 


Association’s “Analysis of a Success- 
ful Agent?” 



















If so, why not furnish the data re- 
quired? 


Your Name is Not 
Necessary 


A large number of replies will per- 
mit the calculation of an average 
sufficiently accurate to form a sound 
basis for selecting and building up 
future agents. 


Give five minutes of your time to 


“The Good of the Cause” 


Mail your reply to 


EVERETT M. ENSIGN, 
Corresponding Secy., 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 
56 Pine Street, New York City. 


To properly effect a sale you must study the man who is about 


to become your customer, find out his needs and supply them, 
rejoined Harry N. Green, of the Phoenix Mutual. Know your 
contracts, know your business, and don’t be afraid to let folks 
know all about it, was the advice given by Maurice H. Stearns. 

I used to talk too much, declared Dana W. Dustin, and I lost 
considerable business by doing so. I had to change my tactics. 
Now the minute I get my prospect to talk I stop and the prospect 
sells himself. 
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THE INCOMPETENTS. 


That there are incompetent men soliciting life 
insurance—whole-time, part-time and any-old-time— 
is too obvious to require anything but the assertion, 
Were it not for the fact that the local associations and 
the National Association are engaged in efforts to 
ameliorate these conditions the situation would 
hardly justify extended comment. And we say this 
because incompetency is not peculiar to the business 
of life insurance, but exists in every vocation 


Inefficiency and incompetency characterize a certain 
percentage of the entire human race. There is the 
bootblack who insists upon polishing your socks in- 
stead of your shoes, and who reaches the climax of his 
artistic efforts by yanking the cuffs of the trousers 
of your new spring suit with a hand that has never 
been on good terms with soap and water. There is the 
plumber who ruins the value of your home to an extent 
which is several times more than the bill which he 
renders. The barber casts his inefficiency upon you, 
for ‘‘you have a very tough beard”’ or “‘a hard face to 
shave.” The tailor has the same trick, for your figure 
is ‘not of normal proportions.’’ Have you ever been 
greatly impressed with the professional knowledge 
and business acumen of the average lawyer? What 
about the mistakes of the average doctor? The 
cemeteries hold inviolate many secrets. 


Unfortunately we have no statistics to show the 
relative inefficiency of any particular class of men, 
yet it is quite possible to assume that the percentage 
is not greater in the solicitation of life insurance thaa 
in any other line of human activity. By no means 
does this justify a complacent attitude on our part. 
While realizing that in many instances it is nothing 
more than the pot calling the kettle black, our propa- 
ganda has as its ultimate object the attainment of 
such conditions that the pot dare not call the kettle 
black. site 


Incompetency in the solicitation of life insurance 
results from two causes—one a lack of knowledge of 
the business and the other is unscrupulous business 
methods. Sometimes there is a dangerous combina- 
tion of both factors. As unscrupulous business 
methods cannot exist where there is a thorough knowl- 
edge of life insurance, and an appreciation of benefi- 
cent purposes, an immensely important step was takea 
by the Education and Conservation Bureau of the 
National Association when it prevailed upon Dr. 
S. S. Huebner to write a text-book—a medium whieh 
will strike the death-blow to incompetency resulting 
from a lack of knowledge. * | 

The need of an exhaustive, non-partizan, not-too- 
technical treatise on life insurance is emphasized 
when we consider that, whereas many agents are sadly 
in need of such an educational medium, the people of 
the United States have, from the very infancy of the 
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_ Stuart Building, 
Seattle, Wash. 
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/jstitution, but vaguely realized its purpose, its prin- 
‘iples and its possibilities. Of all institutions which 
‘yom large in our economic life, life insurance has been 
‘he most misjudged, the most misunderstood and the 
‘ost misrepresented. 

» It is the height of extreme absurdity to speak of 
‘tting the policy to the prospective policyholder when 
'ye solicitor is familiar with but one or two forms of 
‘olicies. The truth hurts, but there are hundreds of 
\gents who understand but three policies—the ordi- 
ary life form, the limited payment form and the en- 
owment form. And, generally speaking, all that 
| known about these three forms are the rates. If 
qe agent represents a participating company he is 
ymetimes able to give an imitation of a man of in- 
alligence, by reason of his volubility over expected 
ividends. 

| About twenty years ago a young man called at the 
\lome Office of a company in New York City. He 
as given a contract, a rate-book and was baptized 
ith an overwhelming blast of what is commonly 
ormed “hot air.” 

He went forth to conquer the World, but became 
jnfused and soon found himself in Brooklyn. 

| He interviewed a German carpenter. He sold him 
twenty-payment policy for $5,000. As the young 
ian was leaving the shop the German carpenter said, 
\Is dere not a bolicy dot is sheaper, von dot you bay 
n vor as long as you lif?’”” ‘‘Not on your life,’ said 
1e agent, as he bolted for a street car. When the 
oung man arrived at the Home Office he succeeded 
1 convincing himself that there were policies other 
jan the twenty-payment plan. 

| Since then this man has been president of the 
lational Association; he is now the head of one of the 
gest general agencies in the United States. 

He lived and learned, which was the old-fashioned 
yay of doing things. Now, with Dr. Huebner’s 
»xt-book, we propose to learn first and live afterward, 
\f, tO express it more accurately, we propose to Learn 
‘\) Live. 

| Vice-President Edward A. Woods stated, some time 
go, that he heard one of the most prominent Senators 
{ the United States, a member of the Income Tax 









PERFECT PENSION POLICY OF THE#PACIFIC 
PERMANENT PROTECTION FOR POSTERITY 
| ~“Come to the Pacific with Ward” 


and sell it in the Pacific Northwest for the 


| PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


(Organized 1868—Assets $32,000 ,000) 
Write H. H. WARD, Manager PACIFIC NORTHWEST 
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303 Title & Trust Bidg., 
Portland, Oregon 


Section of the Finance Committee of the Senate, ask 
Darwin P. Kingsley to explain how a life insurance 
company could be mutual when it had six hundred 
million dollars. Mr. Kingsley could not make the 
Senator understand the situation. 

Dr. Huebner’s text-book will be off the press about 
the first week of the coming August. And this much 
can be said with no little emphasis. If the book is 
received with the avidity which its necessity warrants, 
the wayfaring man, though an agent or layman, need 
not err—where life insurance is concerned. 





EVER before in the history 
of this country have the 
trans-continental railroad 

lines been so heavily taxed. 


Do you expect to go to the con- 
vention on the special train? 


If so, do two things NOW. 


Make your train reservations 
with S. A. Hutchison, Manager, 
Department of Tours, 148 South 
Clark Street, Chicago, III. 


Make your hotel reservations 
through HORACE R. HUNTER, 
Shreve Building, San Francisco, 
Cal. 


“ 
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Revivals That Will Last. . 

It requires more than a little courage to make the assertion 
that the National Association and its affiliated local bodies are 
practically powerless to maintain a high standard of business 
ethics among the various field representatives. 

In the first place, after twenty-five years of active and even 
aggressive effort along such lines, the National Association and 
its constituent organizations, find themselves rather well satisfied 
with the results which have been accomplished. 

In the second place, it is almost impossible to conceive that 
these organizations, held together only by an ethical propaganda, 
could have grown to their present proportion in an uninterrupted 
course of twenty-five years, unless each year served as a mile- 
stone of appreciable progress as well as an augury of greater 
encouragement in years to come. 

A leading editorial in The Surveyor discusses the question 
of ‘‘Revivals” in local associations and cites the facts in regard 
to the proposed ‘‘clean-up campaign” of the Chicago association. 
says The Surveyor. 

The moral urge inciting to this campaign is doubtless 
praiseworthy. We need some kind of weeding out of un- 
desirables here in New York; and the local association here 
has essayed some weak weeding campaigns and then sub- 
sided, so to speak. We rather look for a similar result in 
Chicago. 

The usual ineffectiveness of these ‘‘revivals’’ seems to 
have its foundation in the fact that the moral urge doesn’t 
develop in the right place and is not a real moral urge, but 
merely a lively indignation over losing business to some 
other fellow who is a rebater, or twister. When a half 
dozen such losers happen to get together and compare notes 
a moral ‘‘revival” is started. The moral urge, to be a real 
one, should originate in the home offices of insurance com- 
panies. You cannot make a bull hit the trail by taking him 
by the tail and swinging him around into it. 

There seems to be some recognition of this latter fact in 
Chicago, because the revivalists propose to invoke the 
power of government to compel companies and other agents 
to conduct themselves according to the moral conceptions 
of the leaders of the revival. They propose to make ’em 
be good, whether they want to or not. Something similar 
is in the purpose of the agents’ license law now in this State, 
where the Insurance Department has a very great power 
over an agent’s business career. Does the existence of this 
power mean anything as an active force? Not so you can 
notice it. 

We know of an instance (couple of years ago, at least) 
wherein—by arrangement—a representative of the In- 
surance Department was present and heard the offer of a life 
insurance rebate by a licensed agent, but the Department 
never did anything about it. The poor agent never lost his 
license. 

That is the way these things usually work out. The 
powers of government and the powers of agents’ associations 
to compel strict business morality are practically nil. The 
only positive reforming power is the company’s home office 
which can clean its stables if it really wants to do so. 

Since we are discussing revivals, it reminds us that just recently 
the methods of Billy Sunday, the evangelist, were criticized by 
the statement that many of Mr. Sunday’s converts, after walk- 


ing in the straight and narrow path for a brief period, subse- 
quently backslid. Mr. Sunday replied, in substance, that un- 
doubtedly a certain percentage of converts fell from the “wagon” 
or otherwise resumed their previous iniquitous habits. But even 
then, he contended, if only a few men had reformed for a few 
weeks was the ultimate result not better than if they had never 
forsaken the devil? 

So it isin association work. No association, National or other- 
wise, can reform the black sheep of the life insurance business 
en masse. It is slow work, hard work, and work which is never 
ended. There are incorrigibles, and backsliders in the associa- 
tion movement just as there are in any other movement. But 
where the associations slip back one step they go ahead two steps, 
and field conditions of the present day resemble field conditions 
of ten years ago just about as much as the personal characteristics 
of Kaiser Wilhelm resemble those of William Jennings Bryan. 

There is no smal! degree of satisfaction in knowing that the 
National Association is responsible for practically every great 
reform in field procedure. Perhaps it has not accomplished all it 
could have accomplished: perhaps there are isolated cases of 
revivals inspired by envy or pique, but generally association 
activities are distinctly salutary and not lacking in the element of 
sincerity. 

Let us reflect, too, on the fact that the great majority of life 
insurance men are thoroughly conscientious, and that “‘ Joy shall 
be in heaven over one sinner that repenteth, more than over 
ninety and nine just persons, which need no repentance.” 


Rocking the Boat of the Postal Life. 

Richard Harding Davis is decidedly opposed to the ‘‘watchful- 
waiting” attitude, as manifested at Washington. In a recent 
communication to the New York Times, he expressed himself 
most forcibly. ‘‘Why not rock the boat,” said he? “If the man 
at the helm is asleep, if he is incompetent, if he is steering us 
straight to disaster, why not rock the boat?” 

Of course, these remarks were in reference to what Mr. 
Davis considered a complacent attitude on the part of our chief 
executive and certain of his advisors over the sinking of the 
Lusitania. However, the principle involved in “rocking the 
boat” is applicable to certain affairs in life insurance. There 
is a time when patience actually ceases to become a virtue; 
there is a time when agitation, protest and vigorous action be- 
come necessary. This is evidently the view of The Insurance 
Observer with regard to the Postal Life Insurance Company. 

For some time past The Insurance Observer has been rocking 
the boat of the Postal Life. In the April number of the NEws 
we referred to an analysis of the methods of the Postal Life, 
and quoted comment in connection with this matter from The 
Insurance Observer. Certainly the boat of the Postal Life seems 
to be a frail craft, now sailing on perilous seas. It seems doubt- 
ful that it will be able to stand much more rocking, without going 
to the bottom. That it has sprung a leak in several places is 
obvious from another article which recently made its appearance 
in The Insurance Observer. The article to which we refer is @ 
complete yet succinct analysis of the annual statement of the 
company in question, and in order that it may lose none of its 
strength it is herewith quoted in its entirety. 

If the virtue of advertising were to be determined by the 
results obtained by the Postal Life Insurance Company in 

1914 there would be financial distress in many publication 
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creases. 
_ disbursements $224,753. The disbursements exceeded the 





offices. The annual statement of the Postal Life, is an 
| $ unpleasant disclosure of a disastrous defeat. 


By every 
_ test of success and progress the Postal Life fails to measure 
up to standard form. 


¥, Of the eight items of income classified in the summary 


_ of life insurance operations in 1914 published by the New 
York Insurance Department, seven show decreases for 
_ the Postal Life and only one an increase. Of the nine 
items of disbursements five show decreases and four in- 
The total income decreased $56,638 and the total 


_ income by $168,978 following an excess of $337,093 in 1913. 


‘ 


A summary of the income account follows: 


. INCOME 


| 


; = 


Dec. 31, 1914. 
First year premiums original 


2 ke $80,275 Decrease $17,301 


_ Total new premiums......... 96,646 , 23,318 
Renewal premiums.......... 1,475,564 . 78,686 
_ Total premium income....... 542,210 4 102,004 
CS. = 264,937 4: 20,296 
0 oa de 215,059 ” 9,922 
Profit on sale or maturity of 
WEMPEESOGUS eee ee ee 78,936 Increase 78,936 
3,352 


MMeGINcOMe............... 29,424 Decrease 


DS) Total income.............. $2,160,566 Decrease $56,638 


DISBURSEMENTS 
Meveath claims................ $1,131,514 Decrease $17,168 
Bendowments................ 142,140 Increase 9,218 
MeSOUNIGIES!..5-............... 7,887 i 185 


| 0 OL) gout 535,188 Decrease 204,375 
' Dividends to policyholders... . 53,352 Increase 9,572 
Micommissions................ 25,394 Decrease 6,445 
Salaries, medical fees, etc... .. 110,924 iM 3,333 
Loss on sale or maturity assets 1,667 Increase 1,667 





Other disbursements......... 311,478 Decrease 14,075 


Total disbursements....... $2,329,544 Decrease $24,753 


The Postal Life received less new premiums and less 
renewal premiums in 1914 than in 1913. This is due to a 
smaller amount of insurance written, and to a decrease in 
the total amount of insurance in force. The one single item 
of increase in income is “profit on sale or maturity of 
ledger assets” reported at $78,936. Apparently this came 
from the disposal of securities. Without this increase the 
income would have been $135,000 less than in 1913. 


There was a decrease of $224,753 in disbursements, but 
most of the decrease, $204,375, is in payments on lapsed 
and surrendered policies. So large a decrease in this item 
is not explained by the decrease in terminations other than 
by death and maturity, which was only about $307,000. 
mpne other items of disbursements are changed only a little. 

_ Three of the eight items of assets show a decrease and 
also the total, three of the four items of liabilities the total, 
and also the surplus areall less than in 1913,as the following 
summary shows: 


5 ASSETS 

> Dec. 31, 1914 : 
el estate—market value.. $3,237,463 Increase $28,200 
_ Mortgage loans............. 1,783,630 Decrease 5,718 
‘Loans on policies........... - 2,466,165 ug 94,139 
Bonds and stocks owned..... 1,271,272 me 182,342 
Cash in office and in bank... 126,963 Increase 45,225 
Interest and rent due and wr 
ce Tete 148,767 tt $33,902 
Net uncollected and deferred "el 
oo NNT 192,171 + 2,952 
Meier assets... =... 387,418 12,508 
4 pie 7 2 at Ee. é bees 
+ Motalassets.............. $9,613,849 Decrease $159,413 

LIABILITIES 

|| Reinsurance reserve......... $9,031,139 Decrease $181,433 
i olicy claims unpaid........ 121,642 Increase 393 


Ay : 
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Dividends to policyholders 
Lp aid sae eee 32,102 - 13,703 
Other liabilities... ... gee 199,084 Mt 8,086 
otaly. near... ae $9,383,967 Decrease $159,251 
Capitals... an 100,000 : 
SUD ISS te a Rees ee. eee 129,882 Decrease 162 


Total liabilities........... $9,613,849 Decrease $159,413 

The principal decrease in assets is $182,342 in bonds and 
stocks owned, and it is probably here that the profit on 
sale or maturity of assets may be located. The decrease of 
$181,433 in re-insurance reserve means loss of business, 
and this saved the surplus from a greater loss than $162. 
The insurance exhibit follows: 

INSURANCE EXHIBIT 





Amount 
Issued during 1914.......... $2,575,220 Decrease $476,819 
Revived and increased in 1914 818,699 # 12,867 
sl otalt = fasta: ... /oee meno 05-019" Decrease $489,686 
Terminated by death....... $ 1,149,959 Increase $72,354 
Terminated by maturity..... 144,648 6,728 


All other terminations....... 5,107,052 Decrease 306,969 


Total terminations........ $6,401,659 Decrease $227,887 


Decrease in insurance in force $3,007,740 Increase $261,799 

The company closed the year with only $44,242,318 of 
insurance in force compared with $47,250,058 in 1913, 
$49,995,999 in 1912, $54,078,563 in 1911 and $62,669,531 
in 1910. The decrease in 1914 was $3,007,740, or $261,799 
more than in 1913. The new issues were $476,819 less 
than in 1913, and the revived and increased business $12,867 
less. Against $3,393,919 insurance issued, there was 
$6,401,659 terminated. While the terminations by death 
and maturity increased, the other terminations decreased 
$306,969, making the decrease in total terminations $227,887. 

Such a record of decreases was probably never made by 
any life insurance company which claimed to be prospering. 


Is It the Fault of the Laws? 

It is an axiom of natural philosophy that water will not rise 
higher than its source. Our legislators and our law-makers also 
tell us that it is quite impossible to enforce a law to which public 
Opinion is opposed, 

When one considers the many laws in the various States with 
regard to twisting, rebating and other reprehensible practises, 
it at times seems almost incredible to imagine that agents are 
guilty of the violation of these statutes. It is undoubtedly true, 
however, that the efficacy of these laws, in any particular locality, 
depends, to a very large extent, upon the general ethical plane of 
the underwriters in that locality. It has been declared to be 
practically impossible to enforce anti-drinking statutes in com- 
munities where the people desire to drink, and it is equally true 
that it is exceedingly difficult to enforce anti-rebating laws where 
rebating is the general practise of company representatives. 

Perhaps one great function of local associations is not for 
the purpose of placing upon the statute books more inhibitory 
decrees, but to raise the standard of general practises so that 
the existing laws may be made effective, and to prepare the way 
for further advancement. Just recently, as noted elsewhere in 
this number, Former National President Hubert H. Ward and 
William D. Mead toured the Pacific Northwest, and succeeded 
in organizing several new associations. After Mr. Mead’s 
return to Seattle he received a letter from’Samuel D. Goza, 
general agent of the Northwestern at Helena, Mont., from 
which we excerpt the following: 

That a better understanding and a more harmonious 
“work together’’ spirit should prevail among the representa- 
tives of the standard companies, to my mind, admits of no 
argument, for the reason that this lack of co-operation 
results in a tremendous waste and to a deplorably great 
extent results in nothing more or less than substitution of 
service, which is little short of criminal. For it has always 
been my belief that. when once a man has applied to a stand- 
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ard company for insurance common decency suggests to 
any man who has any knowledge of the insurance business 
that this man should be immune from attacks and efforts of 
competing companies to either prevent the delivery of that 
policy or to substitute another policy after it is written. 
While State laws are enacted from time to time looking to 
the betterment of these conditions, still their practical value 
has not shown the results we fondly expected. The intellect 
and conscience of the individual manager and agent must 
be developed in order to remedy many of these deficiencies, 
and I have no doubt that when this State becomes more 
thickly settled such an organization as the one you gen- 
tlemen suggest can be successfully launched and main- 
tained. 

Herein it should be noted that Mr. Goza states, ‘‘ While State 
laws are enacted from time to time looking to the betterment of 
these conditions, still their practical value has not shown the 
results we fondly expected.’”’ This but supports our contention 
that mere laws affecting agency conduct are of comparatively 
little value, without a general desire on the part of field workers 
to live up to them. Without attempting to bridge the gap of 
logical detail existing, we can, in the light of experience, assert 
that when there is a desire to make these laws effective the very 
best way to accomplish that end is for local underwriters to 
become imbued with the association spirit. Therefore the neces- 
sity, of local associations. 


The Right of Revocation. 


The New York’newspapers tell us that Mrs. Isabelle Brulatour 
has brought suitfin the Supreme Court to compel her husband, 
from whom she has been separated for several years, to take out 
life insurance, aggregating $65,000, so that she and her three 
children may feel secure as to the future. The plaintiff stated 
that Mr. Brulatour had agreed to do this, but that when the 
time came to take out the policies he refused to do so. 

A contemporary, in commenting upon this, claims that wills, 
agreements and trusteeships sometimes fail in carrying out their 
terms. Furthermore, while estates shrink in value, due to ex- 
penses incident to litigation and lawyers’ fees, “life insurance 
stands as a sure estate, performing the expressed purpose of the 
assured.” To be perfectly frank with ourselves, however, we 
must admit that the protection afforded by a life insurance 
policy is more often than not subject to the fancy of the insured. 
The beneficiary has, in most cases, but little to say about the 
matter. It would seem that if Mrs. Brulatour won her case 
the court might compel the defendant to insure his life in her 
favor. But could the court prevent Mr. Brulatour from subse- 
quently changing the name of the beneficiary, if he so desired? 
Or could the court prevent Mr. Brulatour from hypothecating 
the protection by means of a loan, or at some future time taking 
the cash surrender value? 

Dr. S. S. Huebner has called attention to this matter in this 
way. 
The right of revocation is treated differently in the con- 
tracts of different companies. Many contain the provision 
reserving to the insured the right of revocation at will, usually 
on the ground that such a practise is supported by reason of 
expediency and equity in that the insured should as a 
matter of right have the privilege of doing as he wishes with 
his own. 

The primary purpose of life insurance, however, is to pro- 
tect the members of the family named as beneficiaries, and 
the change-of-beneficiary clause should therefore be viewed 
from the standpoint of the claims of creditors. Judging 
from recent court decisions it is probable that a clause 
reserving full power to the insured to change the beneficiary 
at will subjects the policy to claims of creditors and causes 
it, in case of the insured’s bankruptcy, to pass by order of 
the court to his assignees. . . . The introduction of the 
clause giving the insured a free hand to change the bene- 
ficiary, or to surrender the policy, or to use it for borrowing 
purposes, introduces an element of uncertainty in a contract 
that in most instances should be made absolutely secure for 
the benefit of those for whose protection it was expressly 
taken out, and who have a right to expect that the insurance 
fund, which is their sole provision against want after the 
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decease of the bread-winner, shall not have constantly 
hanging over it an element of uncertainty. 


4 OLLOWING is a fac-simile of the 
first page of the BULLETINS is- 
sued semi-monthly by the National 
Education and Conservation Bureau. 
They are attracting much attention 
throughout the life insurance world. 


These bulletins are issued by the 
Education and Conservation Bureau 
of The National Association of Life 
Underwriters. They are for the exclu- 
sive use of local associations which 
have contributed to the National Fund 
of the Bureau. 


Bulletin No. 2 


Mailed 


HE news articles which 
follow will be found 
available for Life Insur- 

ance Departments con- 
ducted by associations in daily 
newspapers. From time to 
time there will also appear 
news stories which editors will 
consent to publish gratuitously 
in the regular columns of their 


This emblem identifies mem- 
bers of the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters who 
are pledged to the highest 
standards of Life Insurance 
practice. 


IMPORTANT 


Mail each week copies of newspapers con- 
taining news matter taken from these bulle- 
tins to 

EVERETT M. ENSIGN 
Acting Secretary 
Education and Conservation Bureau 
The National Association of Life Underwriters 
56 Pine Street, New York City 
(Copyright, March 1915) 
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SUNSHINE AND SMILES FOR SUCCESS. 


“By Taking All the Ginger Out of Yourself You Cloud 
Other People’s Days—A Thing You Have 


| No Right to Do. 
_ With War Clouds Hovering Near and Business Not What 
y It Ought to Be You’ll Find Mix’s Mustard 
Quite Apropos. — 
: By ROBERT J, MIX, 
\ Manager, Prudential Insurance Co., New York City. 
_ When you first open your eyes in the morning and lazily 
. begin to stretch yourself, is there a sort of a glad feeling 
that runs all through your veins as you realize that you’ve 
been spared another night and a new, clean day has begun? 
If you live where you can look out four ways and see the 
_ green grass and the trees and the flowers and hear the birds 
sing in the summer-time—where you can see the sun laugh- 
ing as he gets out of bed in the east—does your heart re- 
joice and do you say to yourself, “Hello, here’s a new day; 
golly, I’m glad to see it—glad I’m alive! Wonder what [’ll 
do that’s good and worth while to-day—wonder if I won't 
strike something pretty rich to-day!” 
_ Do you whistle or hum a tune while you're shaving and 
‘taking a bath? Are you glad all through because you're 
facing another opportunity—hecause you have another 
chance? If not, my brother, there’s something wrong with 
| you—there surely is something wrong, but, thank the Lord, 
‘you can set it right if you choose to do so! 
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Sunshine vs. Shadow. 


This world that we're living in is a jolly old place after 
all! There’s lots more sunshine than shadow in it—lots 
more! All we've got to do is to just keep on the sunny side 
of the street! Of course, a fellow can start off the day by 
being cross and crabbed, and he can walk in the shadows 
if he chooses, but if he does, it’s his own fault, and I pity 
him, poor devil, for he hates himself and other people don’t 
love him, and he accomplishes mighty little in the world! 

Suppose you were disappointed yesterday—why, so was Jim 
Brown and so was Peter Robinson and so was I, but all 
three of us decided that the chances were that we wouldn’t 
be disappointed to-day, and, anyhow, we didn’t propose to 
look glum and glower over it, for we knew that if we did, 
likely enough it would take all the ginger out of us and 
we'd be clouding other people’s days—a thing we had no 
righi to do—so we foryot yesterday and last week and last 
year, and when the sun got up and grinned at us, we grinned 
back at him, whereupon the sun and we and_all other human 
beings that we met that day were good friends and were 
mighty glad to see each other! 

It’s amazing how much disappointment and hard luck and 
all that sort of thing a fellow can stand if he insists on 
keeping himself in the right state of mind, and it’s really 
most astonishing how little our troubles amount to when we 
analyze them! 





A Reflection. 


I reckon |’ve said it to you before, but I’m going to take 
the chance of repeating myself and give you a prescription. 
The first time you feel downcast and discouraged, down 
on your luck and all that sort of thing, go somewhere and 
find a looking glass, take a look at yourself—and grin! You'll 
be surprised at the result! Instantly, your spirits will rise 
and you'll be a new man! 
| This business game is more fun than a set-to at golf or 
| “auction”—it’s more fun than a barrel of monkeys if you 
only think so! If I could retire to-day I wouldn’t do it—I 
calculate to take a hand in the game as long as I live. You 
see you never know what cards are going to be dealt you— 
_ they may run bad for a while but you know for sure that if 
/ You stay long enough, you'll get your share of the good ones, 
and in the meantime you’ve just got to play your hand for 
all there is in it—-thal’s all! 
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ALL UNDERWRITERS ARE LIFE SAVERS. 
By Robert J. Mix. 


I’ve been doing a lot of thinking lately about the moral side’ of 
our business and the influence it ought to have (but, as a rule, 
doesn’t have) on our efficiency as life insurance salesmen! 

Now, let’s suppose that you saw a man drowning: of course, 
you’d feel sort of timid and ashamed of yourself, and I reckon 
you'd stand on the bank and offer him an apology before you 
made a desperate effort to save his life, wouldn’t you? ‘‘No!” 
You say you’d get busy instantly and strain every muscle and 
every nerve to save that chap? Well, maybe you would; come 
to think of it, I know you would, and while you’d simply be doing 
your duty all men would applaud you! Now, if I’m sure of any- 
thing in this world, it is this: to a decent man, the saving of his 
family from want or distress is more important than the saving of 
his own life, and I believe that most men are decent! 


No Apology Needed. 


How ridiculous for you to apologize by word or manner for 
trying to save a man’s family! 

Get your mind onto this thought and keep it there! If all of the 
business men who have died within the last twenty years could 
rise from their graves, in what condition do you think most of 
them would find their families? Would most of them be inde- 
pendent? Would they be living in the comfort which they en- 
joyed while the bread-winner was on earth and hard at work 
making money? Or is it a fact that most of the widows and 
orphans would be found living in materially reduced circum- 
stances, perhaps compelled to labor hard for a bare living? 

You know the answer to that question, too—you know that in 
the vast majority of cases the men who thus were restored to life 
would find their families more or less afflicted—more or less in 
distress, by no means living as they once lived. I tell you, my 
friend, it would be like ‘‘shooting fish’’ to write life insurance 
among those resurrected men! I hope it’s perfectly obvious to 
you, then, that your principal task is to make the live ones 
realize what the dead ones perhaps now know—perhaps bitterly 
realize? 

It’s really remarkable, when you come to think of it, that there 
should be any serious difficulty in selling life insurance, for we 
know—all men know—that every good life insurance company 
will surely make good—will surely guarantee, for a reasonable 
sum, to ward off poverty and distress—will guarantee peace and 
comfort—so far as the vastly important matter of the preserva- 
tion of the home, the education of the children and the keeping 
of the wolf from the door is concerned. You believe that, don’t 
you? Then, my brother, why don’t you talk it more strongly? 
Why doesn’t it make your appeal so effective—your argument so 
irresistible—that no man can say you nay? You know what 
dying without adequate life insurance protection means. You re- 
alize it because it’s a thought that is with you every hour of every 
day! The other man knows it, too, but he puts the thought away 
from him until you compel him to give it the consideration it 
‘deserves. 

Oh, the selfishness—the awful selfishness—the criminal sel- 
fishness and neglect—of the men who take to themselves wives 
and undertake to raise families without providing safe and sure 
protection for them! It’s your task—your duty—to open their 
eyes to the wickedness of this neglect! Could you ask for a 
better or nobler mission? 








First Woman Insurance Commissioner. 

Of great interest to women, especially those affiliated with the 
business of life insurance, is the news of the recent appointment 
of Mrs. Dorothy McDonnel Rolph as Insurance Commissioner 
of Colorado. 

Mrs. Rolph has made an ardent study of insurance for the 
last eight years, during which she has served this department in 
her native State. For three years she has officiated in the capac- 
ity of chief clerk. Not only are the local underwriters very 
pleased over the appointment, but they go so far as to boast of 
the only woman Insurance Commissioner in captivity. 

The fruits of the feminist movement in Colorado are very 
much in evidence and Denver political celebrities will tell you 
that their arbiter of insurance destinies is second to none in this 
country. 
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THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION CLUB 


Following is a list of members of local associa- 
tions, and relatives of such members, who will as- 
semble at Chicago on the morning of August 5, 
where the Convention Special will be taken for San 
Francisco. Underwriters throughout the country who 
expect to join this party are requested to send in 
their names and the names of relatives or friends who 
will accompany them. The list will appear each 
month, and will be augmented as additional names 
are sent in. 


es 


Mr. P. L. Bowen, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. David C. Bowen, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Augustus Byers, Columbia, S. C. 

Mrs. Augustus Byers, Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. George W. Cannon, Davenport, lowa. 
Mrs. George W. Cannon, Davenport, lowa. 
Mr. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Fred N. Cheney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Richard E. Cochran, New York City. 
Mrs. Richard E. Cochran, New Rork City. 
Miss Isabel Conlin, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Marcella Conlin, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Chas. Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. 
Mrs. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. 
Mr. Wm. M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Wm. M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Dr. C. B. Graham, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mrs. C. B. Graham, Charleston, W. Va. 
Miss Eunice Graham, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mr. Warren M. ‘Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Helen Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mr. William Klusmeier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. William Klusmeier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. H. A. Kumberland, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mrs. H. S. Kumberland, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. Kendall, Wheeling, W. Va. 

M-:. G. Russell Leonard, Chicago, IIl. 
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Mr. H. R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. M. W. Mack, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. A. J. Meiklejohn, Ottawa, Can. 

Mr. D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 
Mrs. D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 
Miss Lucy M. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

Mr. Geo. H. Olmsted, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Olmsted, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Mrs. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Elise Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Gunn Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 
Mr. Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Marjorie Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. Edward Wallis Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 














To Fight Rebating in New York. 

In an effort to put an end to rebating and other unlawiful 
practices with which life underwriters are confronted, members 
of the New York association have engaged John Kirkland Clark 
to prosecute offenders. Mr. Clark was formerly Assistant Dis- 
trict Attorney of New York and has established a reputation 
throughout the State as a graft hunter. “ td 

The association has empowered Mr. Clark to conduct a sys 
tematic hunt for necessary evidence and to begin immediate 
proceedings against anyone found violating the rebate law. In 
conjunction with this activity he will advise the association 
along legislative and other points that come up from time to time 


Should Arouse Curiosity. 


A life insurance man ought to whet the edge of curiosity 
not only at the beginning of an interview, but all along the 
line. Even when he is known to the prospect, he shoul 
state his business in such a manner as to retain all the tactical 
advantages for himself. The finest art should be applied to 
the presentation of the proposition. The prospect should be 
made to feel his need of life insurance without his knowing 
just what it is that will supply the need until the critital 
moment of closing arrives.—System. 
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New associations recently or- 
ganized which will affiliate with the 
National Association. 













Recently several prominent life underwriters marched through 
‘Texas in the interest of the National Association, but Hubert 
‘H. Ward, of Portland, general agent for the Pacific Mutual, 
and William Dwight Mead, representing the Pacific Mutual in 
Seattle, decided to go their Southern brothers one better. 

They flew through the great Northwest in eight days and eight 
‘nights. During their trip they landed in Butte, Boise and Spokane, 
where they succeeded in organizing new associations, thereby 
gaining new trenches for the National Association. 

Butte. 


In Butte they rounded up 35 prominent underwriters for the 
charter membership of the new association. The new body was 
organized at a banquet held at the Silver Bow club on April 14, 
After addresses by Mr. Ward and Mr. Mead the local un- 
_derwriters voted to forma permanent organization and to affiliate 
with the National Association. It is also expected that they will 
adopt the model constitution and by-laws. 

. W. D. Fenner was elected to the presidency of the new asso- 
ciation. Among the other officials chosen were: A. T. Morgan, 
first vice-president; C. E. Meagher, second vice-president; 
Horace J. Merkle, secretary-treasurer; Homer Bostwick, A. T. 
| Morgan, C. E. Meagher and W. D. Fenner, Executive Commit- 
tee; Homer Bostwick, H. J. Merkle, W. D. Fenner, J. R. Moyle, 
L. J. McLenegan, A. T. Morgan, C. E. Meagher, M. W. Pander 
and S. M. Swab, board of directors. 

' At the next meeting the association members will take up the 
‘institutional advertising movement. 


Boise. 


According to the local press the 28 underwriters who gathered 
at the Owyhee Hotel in Boise on April 13 were treated to a few 
| professional thrills which were not included in the bill of fare. 
The local reporters, however, were referring to the speeches 
made by Messrs. Ward and Mead. 
| Following the banquet a special committee was appointel by 
| the chairman to consider plans for permanent organizaticn. It 
| includes W. B. Harmon, E. J. Phelps and E. A. Crooks. 


Spokane. 


When Messrs. Ward and Mead landed in Spokane they were 
met by Guy Withers, representing the Equitable at Seattle, and 
| C. C. Thompson, agency superintendent for the Metropolitan at 
‘Seattle, who assisted them in the formation of the Spokane 
| association. 
| The banquet was held in the Elizabethan room at Hotel 
| Davenport on April 16 and was attended by 40 of the most promi- 
nent local underwriters. 

Mr. Ward opened the oratorical bombardment with a talk 
on association work and its benefits. He outlined the history 
and achievements of the National Association. This was fol- 
lowed by Mr. Withers’ talk on the educational features of the 
‘association movement. Mr. Thompson discoursed on the 
harmony between the insurance departments and the National 
Association and the benefits therefrom, while Mr. Mead concluded 
by outlining the results achieved by the Puget Sound association. 

Following their decision to organize and affiliate with the 

National Association the underwriters honored H. Cole Evans, 
_ local superintendent for the Metropolitan, by electing him to 
the presidency. J. Preston, of the Prudential, was elected first 
"Vice-president ; C. A. McCoy, of the Equitable, second vice- 
president, and H. R. Fenstamaker, of the Central Life, secretary- 
treasurer. ; 
- Our “live-wire’’ members from the Pacific also visited Helena, 
‘ Mont., where they found very unharmonious conditions 
_among the underwriters. After calling on the principal under- 
‘writers in that city they were assured that an endeavor would 
_be made to “bury the hatchet” and also to eradicate the exist- 
‘ing jealousies and malicious competition. ; 














In addition to the visits already mentioned Messrs. Ward and 
Mead stopped at Pocatello, Ida.; Great Falls and Boze- 
man, Mont., and Walla Walla, Wash., where they made an 
effort to. round up the leading life underwriters. They were 
gone from their homes eight days, six nights of which were 
spent on sleeping cars. It was indeed a strenuous week of cam- 
paigning, but they were justly rewarded for their efforts in the 
interests of the National Association. 





To Prepare New Mortality Table. 

_ One of the most vital subjects of recent years to the life 
insurance interests of this country is the proposed adoption of a 
new American mortality table. Critics of the American Experi- 
ence Table, in use since 1868, declare that it has outlived its 
usefulness. 

Three years ago a committee was appointed by the Actuarial 
Society of America to prepare a new table. At the recent meeting 
of the executive committee of National Convention of Insur- 
ance Commissioners a committee of five was appointed to co- 
operate with the Actuarial in the preparation of the newtable. The 
question will come up at the annual meeting of the Actuarial 
Society, May 20-21. The following resolution was recently 
adopted by the Insurance Commissioners, executive committee: 

“WHEREAS, At the 1914 meeting of this Convention at 
Asheville, N. C., the Committee on rates of mortality and inter- 
est submitted a carefully prepared report in which the mortality 
experience of eighteen American life insurance companies for a 
series of years was set forth as the basis for the conclusion: 
“That the mortality table which is at present used as a standard 
in the several States, does not represent the true mortality experi- 
ence of the several companies,’ and 

“WHEREAS The result of the protracted labors of a joint 
committee of medical examiners of life insurance companies and 
members of the Actuarial Society of America covering the actual 
experience of forty companies of the United States and Canada 
for a period of twenty-four years, and having under observation 
three millions of lives, conclusively proves that mortality has 
materially improved since the tables of mortality now in use 
were constructed; 

‘THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That a special committee of 
five to be composed of department actuaries, be appointed to 
co-operate with the Actuarial Society of America in the construc- 
tion of a mortality table which is in keeping with the ascertained 
experience of American companies, and report thereon at the 
September meeting of the convention.”’ 





What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon 
the secretaries of local associations to send 
us stories of all meetings of their respective 
associations. If an account of the last 
meeting of your association does not ap- 
pear in this department, ask the secretary 
of your organization why he did not send 
us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local 
bodies should send us a full account of 
the business transacted, including copies 
of all speeches, or extracts from the most 
important of them. 





————— 
—————— 
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Akron. 


The meeting of the Akron association was held on April 14. 
Outside of the regular routine business very little was accom- 
plished with the exception of appointing delegates to the coming 
National Convention. 


Atlanta. 


The monthly meeting of the Atlanta association was held at 
the Winecoff Hotel on May 6. The feature of the meeting was the 
address of J. E. C. Pedder, local superintendent for the Brad- 
street Company. He spoke on “ Business Life Insurance—A Busi- 
ness Builder and Protector.” 

Another address of interest was made by William F. Upshaw of 
the AXtna. The subject upon which he discoursed was “What 
Should the Association Mean to Its Members?” 

Excerpts from Mr. Pedder’s speech follow: 

“Credit is the basis on which the entire business of the world 
is conducted. Wherever a condition of scttled order marks a 
sure extension of the sphere of civilization, you will find reflected, 
as in a mirror, the standing of the community in its credit facili- 
ties. The more stable the economic life the higher the credit. 

‘The importance of insuring the lives of the leaders of a business 
enterprise for the benefit of those who will be sufferers, should 
the guiding and controlling hand be removed by death, is incon- 
trovertible. The death of an active executive officer of a corpora- 
tion, member of a firm, or head of any industry or enterprise, by 
whose ability and individuality the business policy of a concern 
has been successfully demonstrated, by his tact in handling men, 
his diplomacy in keeping the organization harmonious and 
efficient, and by his success in obtaining the necessary facilities 
to build up and maintain credit, would undoubtedly place the 
business in a more or less unsettled condition. 

“To tide over the shock following such a calamity, to provide 
for the finding, installing and training of his successor, or for 
the easy liquidation of the business; or, should neither of these 
become necessary, an inflow of cash money would have a most 
gratifying result and steadying effect on the minds of creditors 
and associates during the reorganization period. Business life 
insurance would immediately provide the means to do this, and 
be a safeguard against any temporary loss from the crippling, at 
least for a time, of its efficiency and earning power. Again, 
business life insurance is one of the most acceptable kinds of 
collateral to banks for loans, especially so when the policy is 
made payable to the bank in case of death. 

“The credit of a concern may be most firmly established, but 
when business life insurance is carried for the benefit of a corpora- 
tion or partnership, it is recognized in the mercantile community 
as a most strengthening factor in the increased confidence it 
establishes, and is in this way reflected in our reports. Credit 
is one of the most delicate things in the world; even a breath or 
whisper may demolish the work of years. Every concern, big 
or little, where the interest of creditors is at stake, should place 
every safeguard around it.” 


Bluegrass. 


Institutional advertising was the principal topic of discussion 
at the recent meeting of the Bluegrass association held in Lexing- 
ton on May 7. The session was held in the Board of Commerce 
rooms. George W. Johnson led the discussion. He was followed 
by Harry Staples, president of the association, Edwin L. Quarles, 
secretary of the Lexington Board of Commerce, W. P. Averitt, 
Henry K. Milward, A. B. Gardner, Joseph Robinson and W. 
Logan Sherer. 

While no definite plans for an education and publicity campaign 
were taken there was a consensus of opinion in favor of it. The 
association voted to seek advice and co-operation from the 
National Association. 


Buffalo. 


More than 100 members attended the annual banquet of the 
Buffalo association held on April 30. Frank Hasbrouck, super- 
intendent of insurance of New York, was the principal speaker. 
Mr. Hasbrouck outlined the progress made towards betterment 
of insurance conditions in this State since he was appointed to 
office. He gave New York credit for the best organized insurance 
department in the country. 


James V. Barry, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Lif 
was called upon. Mr. Barry ranks with other well-know 
insurance humorists and kept the local underwriters in good hume 
with his witty sallies. 

The local association is in a flourishing condition. ‘The officer 
are: Percy G. Lapey, president; D. W. Cherrier and C. F 
Adams, vice-presidents; J. N. Douglas, secretary-treasurer. 


Capital District. 


Members of the Capital District association, comprising lif 
underwriters from Schenectady, Troy, Albany and other near-b 
cities, held an enthusiastic business meeting at the Mohaw 
Club, Schenectady, on April 22. There were about 75 agent 
and guests present at the banquet. 

The Hon. James H. Callanan, editor of the Schenectad: 
Union-Star, was the first speaker to be called by W. B. Phelp: 
president of the association, who acted in the capacity of toast 
master. 

; Mr. Callanan spoke particularly on conservation and urged 
in addition to the conservation of natural resources, the conserva 
tion of human life. 

Chancellor Charles Alexander Richmond, of Union University 
declared improvidence to be a national sin. It is one of the weak 
nesses of American life, he continued, and I’m sorry that it i 
not practical to get the insurance companies to insure ou 
country against this great weakness, as a whole. 

Joseph C. Behan, of Springfield, Mass., director of agencie 
or the Massachusetts Mutual, spoke upon the higher ideals o 
fhe insurance business. 

The plan to holding all meetings at noon in future, as othe 
associations are doing, met with approval. Unusual interes 
was manifested in the report of the committee on education anc 
publicity which told of the series of lectures now being givei 
at the Albany Business College, Eastman Business College a 
Poughkeepsie, and at Rochester University. 

The concluding lecture before students of the Albany Busines 
College was given on April 23, by S. G. Landon. He spoke o: 
“The Various Forms of Policy Contracts.” 


Chicago. 


Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association, wa 
the guest of the Chicago association at a luncheon given at Hote 
ia Salle on May 7. Mr. Willet, however, arrived just in tim 
to witness one of the liveliest meetings in the history of th 
local association. 

There was a spirited contest over the proposed adoption 0 
resolutions dealing with rebating and part-time men, recom 
mended by a special committee appointed at the last meeting 
Not in several years has there been such a factional figh 
waged by members of the Chicago association. The adoptiot 
of the resolutions recommended, it was understood, would mean é 
split in the organization. 

Prior to the introduction of the proposed resolutions R. W 
Stevens, president of the Illinois Life, presented other resolution 
providing for a much more drastic enforcement of the variou 
provisions of the anti-rebate law, including a series of question 
to be answered monthly by members covering possible violation 

Finally, however, the meeting adopted two resolutions askin; 
the Insurance Department to impose more rigid requirement: 
in the issuance and renewal of agents’ licenses. .y 

President Willet confined his brief speech to a message of con 
gratulation from the National Association to the largest loca 
association which now has a membership of 305. Mr. Wille 
urged a liberal attendance of Chicago underwriters at the coming 
National Convention. 


Cincinnati. 


Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association, visitec 
Cincinnati earlier than had been intended. According to tenta 
tive arrangements he had planned to pay an official call to th 
Cincinnati association in June, but owing to conflicting dates the 
local underwriters arranged for his reception at the May meeting 
which was held on the 5th inst. 

Mr. Willet spoke on association matters and urged the loca 
association to send a large deputation to the coming Nationa 
Convention. 

Colonel John L, Shuff, postmaster of Cincinnati, spoke o 
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_“Salesmanship”’ and gave one of his usual humorous talks. 
Charles Hommeyer, superintendent of agencies of the Union 
Central, spoke on “Fishing.” Henry J. Powell, a former presi- 
dent of the National Association, also delivered a brief address 
on “The Value of Organization.” There were about fifty mem- 
bers and guests present. 


Cleveland. 


__ €.M. Lemperly, advertising manager for the Sherwin-Williams 
Company, was the principal guest and speaker at the meeting 
of the Cleveland association held in the Chamber of Commerce 
» on April 12. 
The speaker declared that he could not instruct the life insur- 
“ance men as to how they should conduct their business, but that 
‘he would outline a selling campaign for a concrete article and that 
the agents could then draw conclusions as to how it might be 
applied to their business. The subject of Mr. Lemperly’s dis- 
“course was ‘The Salesman’s Automatic Side-Partner. 

A. D. Hatfiend, president of the association, presided at the 
banquet, at which there were 56 persons in attendance. Seven 
new members were admitted and the delegates to the National 
Convention selected. 

( a Columbus. 


Resolutions condemning the payment of commissions to 
'“Dluggers” and “helpers” were unanimously adopted by mem- 
bers of the Columbus association at its regular meeting on April 9. 
_ This evil practise has been rife in Columbus and the local asso- 
ciation will exert itself to eradicate it as nearly as possible. The 
| following resolution was mailed to practically every life under- 

writer in the city: 
_ “No remuneration shall be paid to any person or persons for 
' procuring or helping to procure applications for life insurance, 
except to duly authorized agents. The practise of employing 
-‘pluggers’ and ‘helpers’ is, it is felt, demoralizing to the busi- 
ness of life insurance. In many cases the sum paid to the helper 
finds its way immediately to the pocket of the buyer of insurance. 
We believe the life insurance agent is worthy of his hire, and that 
there is no more reason why a life insurance man should divide 
his commissions with those who send him business than that an 
attorney or a physician should divide his fees, under similar cir- 
‘cumstances. A strict observance of the above law will tend to 
elevate our business to the plane of a profession, and will be of 
great and lasting benefit to each and every life insurance agent.” 

At the request of the local association the Rev. Dr. J. W. Day, 
of the First Presbyterian Church, delivered a special sermon on 
“Life Insurance.” Special reservations were made for all local 
underwriters who attended in a body. 

Connecticut. 










The regular meeting of the Connecticut association was held 
at the Algonquin Club on April 13 with Maximillian Stein, presi- 
dent, presiding. < 

Thomas W. Russell, of Hartford, spoke upon ‘The Disability 
Clause, Co-partnership and Corporation Insurance.”’ Mr. Rus- 
sel’s speech was followed by a general discussion on the subject 
in which Clayton W. Wells, Lee C. Robins, L. C. Slayton, George 
W. Green, C. E. Stockder, John W. Moore and George 1D} 
Neagle participated. Delegates to the New England Congress 
were appointed. Dwight G. Holbrook, chairman of the Com- 
“mittee on Education and Conservation, reported on the progress 


Waterbury in May. 
Dayton. 


The progress made by the Education and Conservation Bureau 
of the National Association was commended by members of 
the Dayton at a meeting held on April 12 at the Algonquin Hotel. 

In a few minutes the association raised more than $400, which 

will be used in carrying on a local campaign. 

Millard W. Mack, who represents the Northwestern Mutual 
at Cincinnati, spoke of the work which is being done by the 
National Association. He also delved deeply into the ethical 

side of the profession. 

Judge Roland W. Baggott of the local Probate Court spoke 
very frankly upon the relationship of life insurance to probate 
| matters. 

H. W. Lyndall, president of the local association, was desig- 


of the movement in th> State. The next meeting will be held at 





nated to serve asa member of the advisory committee of the State 
association, a tentative organization. The representatives of 
the various associations will meet in Columbus on April 30. 
The association voted to extend an invitation to Hugh M. 
Willet, president of the National Association, to visit Dayton in 
June immediately following his visit to Cincinnati. 

George Burba, editor of the Dayton Daily News, was the principal 
guest and speaker at the luncheon given by the association at 
the Algonquin Hotel on April 26. He reviewed the proposed 
educational campaign from the journalist’s standpoint. Mr. 
Harrington, advertising manager for the same publication, out- 
lined tentatively the costs for the campaign. 

Detroit. 


Owing to illness Edward A. Woods, of Pittsburgh, general 
agent for the Equitable, was unable to attend the regular monthly 
meeting of the Detroit association on May 3, where he had been 
booked as the principal speaker. Carl A. Secoy, assistant manager 
of agencies of the Phoenix Mutual, happened to be in the city and 
was invited to take Mr. Woods’ place. He delivered an im- 
promptu address on ‘‘The Composite Salesman.’’ He declared 
that, although some good work has been done along that line 
there is still need for vast improvement. The former method 
employed by various companies was to get men of some experi- 
ence, but now men entirely new to the business are taken on and 
trained. 

Dr. J. M. McIndoo, superintendent of the Ford Republic, 
gave an interesting talk explaining the work carried on by that 
institution. The Republic has accommodations for about sixty 
boys. Dr. McIndoo invited the association to visit the insti- 
tution in the near future. 

It was announced that Mr. Woods would address the Detroit 
Board of Commerce within the present month. 

District of Columbia. 


Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association, was 
the guest of honor at what is claimed to be the most notable 
banquet ever held under the auspices of the District of Colum- 
bia association. It took place in the New Willard Hotel on May 
1. Among the other notables present were Ernest J. Clark, of 
Baltimore, former president of the National Association; Charles 
F. Nesbit, superintendent of insurance for the District of Co- 
lumbia; John Dolph, an ex-president of the National Associa- 
tion, and E. M. Crutchfield, president of the Richmond associa- 
tion. 

George C. Jordan, president of the local association, presided 
as toastmaster. There were about 70 underwriters and guests 
present. 

President Willet discussed the growth of the National Associa- 
tion and the work it was doing towards educating the general 
public as to the value of insurance, and as to the rising standard 
of the business. He urged those present to send a large deputation 
from Washington to the coming National convention to be held 
in San Francisco. 

Mr. Nesbit spoke on the question of taxation in connection 
with life insurance. He strongly advocated the adoption of the 
‘‘single tax,”’ the tax based entirely upon real estate, as a remedy 
for all existing evils in taxation. He emphasized the fact that if 
insurance companies, policyholders and beneficiaries wish to have 
life insurance relieved of taxation they must find a substitute to 
bear the taxation. 

Mr. Clark referred to the educational campaign which is being 
carried on by the National Association. He also impressed upon 
the local underwriters that it was their duty at all times to safe- 
guard the interests of their clients and their beneficiaries by ad- 
vising them honestly and correctly as to the kind of insurance 
which would best befit their needs. 

The dinner also brought to a close a successful membership 
campaign. The committee in charge of the banquet was com- 
posed of Holcomb C. Johnson, Orville B. Brown, W. D. Cronk- 
hite, Guy Livingston and Eugene Adams, secretary of the asso- 
ciation, 

Eastern Maine. 

The regular monthly meeting of the Eastern Maine associa- 
tion was held at the Penobscot Exchange Hotel, Bangor, on April 
30. Merton H. French was the principal speaker. He delivered 
an address on ‘Insurance in the Schools.’’ Practically every 
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member of the local association was present. In the absence of 
President Leroy Jordan, Lawrence Rooney presided. 

Among the other speakers were F. W. Burrell, superintendent 
of the Brewer High School, Fred Hayes, E. H. Kelly, Arthur 
Grindle and Don Higgins. Among the members who partici- 
pated in various discussions were Lawrence Rooney, J. F. Chaison, 
C. R. Dunton, L. F. Higgins, Joseph Taylor, H. W. Bowles, R. 
M. Taylor and N. H. Herbert. 

Erie County. 

Pending legislative matters arrested the attention of members 
of the Erie County association which held its regular bi-monthly 
meeting at Erie on April 24. The association voted to support the 
proposed House Bill No. 1351 which proposes to exempt from 
claims of creditors annuities not exceeding $100 a month. 

Fort Dodge. 


Members of the Fort Dodge association held a lively session 
on May 1. Following the regular routine of business a general 
discussion upon ‘‘ Methods of Closing the Prospect.’ E. E. 
Larson was the principal speaker. He was followed by other 
members who related several interesting experiences. 

Grand Rapids. 


Members of the Grand Rapids association held their monthly 
meeting on May 1. Plans for the launching of an educational 
and publicity campaign were discussed at length. The plans 
were further discussed at a special meeting of the Executive 
Committee on May 8. It is proposed to carry educational 
reading matter once a week in the local publications. 

A. D. Swain, local manager for the New England Life, and 
William J. Olive, manager for the Franklin Life, were the prin- 
cipal speakers. The regular meetings were discontinued until 
the first Saturday in October. 

Indiana. 

United States Senator Lawrence Y. Sherman, of Illinois, W. 
E. Bilheimer, agency inspector of the Equitable at St. Louis, and 
Colonel John L. Shuff, postmaster of Cincinnati, three of the 
leading insurance apostles of this country, extolled the business 
of life insurance before a gathering of more than 300 underwriters 
at Hotel Claypool, Indianapolis, on April 26. It was without 
question the largest and most enthusiastic gathering ever held 
under the auspices of the Indiana association. 

As an added attraction Charles W. Fairbanks, former vice- 
president of the United States, attended for the expressed pur- 
pose of introducing Senator Sherman. Mr. Fairbanks paid an 
eloquent tribute to the Illinois Senator’s qualities as a statesman. 
Senator Sherman was referred to as the champion of insurance 
in national legislation—a leader for which the insurance interests 
of this country have long been in need of. 

Senator Sherman spoke in part as follows: 

“The tax gatherer will be with us to the end of time,” he 
said, coming to his subject, “‘as long as we have a civil govern- 
ment to support.’”’ But much taxation is unjust, as an example of 
which he cited the fact that the first place the average legisla- 
ture strikes for when an increase of tax revenue is needed is the 
life insurance business. ‘‘Everybody is in favor of taxing the 
life insurance companies.” In this way has developed the sys- 
tem of collecting through State insurance departments sums 
vastly in excess of what is needed to administer the depart- 
ments. He discussed section two of the United States Income 
Tax law and recounted the difficulties encountered during a 
three months’ fight in hot weather to prevent the enactment of a 
provision in the law that so-called but misnamed “dividends” 
from life insurance be regarded as taxable income. That the 
defeat of this unfair proposition was finally accomplished he at- 
tributed to the fact that the contest became a non-partisan affair. 
He gave particular credit to Senator Simmons, of North Caro- 
lina, chairman of the committee on finance, for effective work 
after he became convinced of the justice of the effort. 

But the States still have the power to tax to the limit and 
they are largely exercising this power unfairly. The falsity 
of the theory that the tax burden is reduced by placing so large 
a share of it upon insurance he demonstrated clearly, but, on 
the contrary, it really puts it where it least of all should be. 
“Laws should be made to encourage and not discourage life in- 
surance,” he declared emphatically. Insurance companies should 
be taxed on their property as others are taxed but they should 
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not be subjected to what is practically a license tax similar t 
the saloon license. 

“The writing of life insurance in the United States is as ye 
an undeveloped field,’’ he said. There were 10,000,000 ordinary 
life policies in force in 1915, he said, and 100,000,000 people ii 
our country. ‘‘Don’t let any beginner in the business or am 
man who has been in the business for years slacken his effort 
in striving to bring this proportion up to the figure it shoul 
be,’”’ he said. The demand for fire insurance, burglarly insur 
ance, tornado insurance, marine, liability and other branches fo 
the protection of material property is insistent upon the ground 
of required protection of credit. How much more importan 
then it is, he pointed out conclusively, that the brains at the hea 
of a business establishment be protected by life insurance as ; 
certificate of credit and assurance that the business will no 
suffer serious reverses in event of the death of its head. 

The great need of life insurance for the protection of th 
home and the family after the death of the provider, he als 
disclosed by some statistics which he recently compiled from th 
United States census report, the gist of which were to the effec 
that there are in this country more than 100 per cent. mor 
widowed women than there are widowed men. 

Reverting to the income tax he expressed himself as beiny 
in favor of an amendment to the present law by which all pay 
ments on life insurance premiums shall be exempted from th 
tax. Senator Sherman not only bears a striking resemblane 
to the pictures of Abraham Lincoln, but he bears out the resem 
blance in his manner of speech and telling choice of words 
From his lips the assumed dry subject of taxation was trans 
formed into an interest-compelling topic which held the closes 
attention of every member of his audience. 

Mr. Bilheimer is acknowledged to be one of the most eloquen 
speakers in the profession. Upon a special request from th 
committee in charge of the banquet he spoke upon a subjec 
which he has made famous, “‘ Investing a Life.’’ 

The program was arranged with all the skill of a variet) 
booking agent. Senator Sherman presented the logical side o 
life insurance, while Mr. Bilheimer’s assignment was dramatic 
Knowing that comedy and the humorous side of the busines 
was an important factor the committee booked Colonel Shuff 
“Tt Pays to be Cheerful and Enthusiastic’? was the text t 
which he was assigned and he faithfully proceeded with his par 
in the entertainment. 

Edward H. Young, president of the local association, officiatec 
as toastmaster. i 

lowa. 

Those who survived their “cabbage” dinner made chal ap: 
pearance at the regular meeting of the Iowa association held at 
the Grand Club on April 30, in Des Moines, none the worse {ot 
their defeat and diet. At any rate the Iowa association is now 
in a flourishing condition as a direct result of its strenuous 
membership camp aign. i 

Henry S. Nollen, vice-president of the Equitable of Iowa, was 
the principal speaker. He spoke on ‘Monthly Income Insur- 
ance.’ 

“T believe it to be the most perfect form of protection for the 
family that has ever been devised,” he said. ‘The company at 
as a trustee and is in much better position to much more ‘sth 
invest the money than the average widow or beneficiary.’ 

J. A. Blum gave an interesting review of association work 
during the previous month. Mr. Blum, with M. M. Deming 
and many other local underwriters, journeyed to Waterloo on 
May 7 to assist in the organization of a new association at that 
place. 


Kalamazoo. _ 


The regular meeting of the Kalamazoo association was i: 
at the Park American Hotel on April 15. J. V. Larcy, fi 
Commissioner of Insurance of Michigan, was the principal sp ty. 
He spoke on recent legal enactments which have to do with life 
insurance. The executive committee was authorized to map out 
the coming year’s ‘work in advance. This, it is believed , will 
greatly facilitate the consummation of the various campaigas 
which the association intends to launch. - f 


Kansas City. 
A resolution deprecating the issuance of low rate compel 


ae 
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AN UNUSUAL SERVICE! 


Dear Bill: 


doing it, make a good living. 


| I never knew until recently what splendid opportunities 
there were to render a great service to the world, and in 


An unusual sales service and 


education is offered by a Company which is seeking high 


grade salesmen. 


Why don’t you look the matter up? It 


really makes Life Insurance mighty attractive as a profession. 


Se 


dlicies by various companies was unanimously adopted by 
iembers of the Kansas City association at the meeting held on 
pril 24. The general discussion brought out the fact that local 
zents feared the evil effect of these policies upon insurance in 
sneral and upon the insuring public. 

While some of the discussion was spirited even the agents repre- 
| onting companies who issued these policies were heartily in 
| wor of their abolition. The announcement that the New York 

ife has withdrawn its low rate policy was received with enthu- 
asm. 








Knoxville. 


The regular meeting of the Knoxville association was held on 
.pril 24. Unquestionably the most important topic discussed at 
ie meeting was the proposed fight on unjust taxation. A resolu- 
on was unanimously adopted authorizing the Law and Taxa- 
on Committee to have printed a large quantity of circular letters 
n the ‘Taxation of Life Insurance Premiums.’’ An effort will 
e made to circularize practically every insured person in the 
tate. 

Another resolution, which has to do with vicious competition, 
‘as adopted. The association voted to oppose interference by 
ny member with any life insurance deal where the applica- 
on has been signed and the premium received. 

Dr. H. P. Coile, president of the Anti-Tuberculosis Society, 
as the principal speaker. He solicited the co-operation of the 
ssociation in the promotion and erection of a tuberculosis 
ospital to be built near Knoxville. 


Lansing. 


At a meeting of the Lansing association held in the Chamber of 
_ommerce on April 12 it was unanimously voted to affiliate with 
ie National Association. The principal address was made by 
ames V. Barry, assistant secretary of the Metropolitan Life. 
le spoke at length in the interests of the National Association. 
tate Representative Jerome, of Hillsdale, also made a brief 
yeech in which he lauded the clean methods of association mem- 
ers. Among the other speakers were Guy Bronson, J. H. Hawks, 


Yours, 


Jack. 


P.S. By the way—I nearly forgot to tell you it’s 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 





J. Arthur Pino, J. E. Walker and S. E. Stouffler, president of 
the local association. 
Lincoln, 


Resolutions were adopted by members of the Lincoln asso- 
ciation at the regular meeting which was held on April 3 seeking 
the co-operation of the State Insurance Commissioner in the 
elimination of incompetent agents in the State. In a letter to 
the commissioner the local association urged him to care in the 
issuance of licenses. The communication brought a prompt 
reply in which the commissioner heartily commended the Lin- 
coln association for its attempt to weed out the undesirables. 

The following resolution was adopted: 

WHEREAS, one of the chief objections in the mind of the 
average person to the business of life insurance is the ignorance 
or incapacity of the ordinary agent; and 

WueErEas, the Life Underwriters’ Associations of this country 
are vitally interested in raising the morals of those engaged in 
our vocation; therefore, be it 

RESOLVED, by the Lincoln Life Underwriters’ Association 
that the Insurance Commissioner of Nebraska be requested to 
inquire very carefully into the character and ability of each agent 
before granting him a license for the year beginning May 1, 1915, 

Madison. 

Members of the Madison association held their first annual 
banquet at the Park Hotel on April 30. The entertainment was 
more of a social nature than the average underwriters’ gathering. 
C. W. Kelly, of the Central Life, entertained with quotations 
from well-known poets. Short talks were given by C. L. McMil- 
lan, president of the association, and L. A. Anderson, formerly 
of the State Insurance Commission. Music was furnished by 
four members of the University Glee Club, T. G. Beeman, R. 
A. Zwemer, H. M. Halverson and J. H. Gill. The committee 
on arrangements was composed of Frank Weston, Jack Davies 
and R. C. Stevenson. 

Memphis. 

Gordon M. Anderson, local agency manager for the Phoenix 

Mutual, was elected president of the Memphis association at the 
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annual meeting which was held on April 26. The other officers 
elected were W. Gordon Erskine, of the Penn Mutual, vice- 
president; Joe M. Smith, of the Volunteer State Life, secretary, 
and James W. McKinney, of the Michigan Mutual, treasurer. 

Splendid results have been obtained through the educational 
and publicity campaign carried on in the news columns of the 
Commercial-Appeal. 

Special preparations are being made for the entertainment of 
Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association, who will 
be the guest of the local association on May 10. 


Minneapolis 


The regular meeting of the Minneapolis association was held 
at the West Hotel on April 24. The proposed revision of the con- 
stitution was the principal topic of discussion. Recently a 
special committee was appointed to draft the new amendments, 
which are about twelve in number. 

The most important amendment is the proposal that modified 
term companies be eligible for membership in the association. 
Another recommended that annual dues of special agents be $7 
instead of $5. Another proposes to make a quorum for action on 
important matters consist of not less than fifteen members. 
Owing to the rather small attendance it was decided to defer the 
vote on the amendments until the May meeting. 


Minnesota. 


The Minnesota association held its regular monthly luncheon 
on April 12 at St. Paul. Charles E. Learned, Jr., who presided 
as toastmaster, introduced D. R. Schuler, of the Northwestern 
Mutual, as the principal speaker. The latter talked on ‘‘Selling 
Life Insurance.’ Among the members who participated in the 
general discussion which followed were Peter Zimmer, of the 
Prudential, B. F. Deters and J. C. Hunt. E. W. Randall, of the 
Minnesota Mutual, spoke on company investments. 


Mississippi. 


Members of the Mississippi association are jubilant over the 
results of the recent essay contest which was recently instituted 
by that organization. A handsome cup was offered for the 
best essay presented by a high school pupil on the subject of 


“Life Insurance as an Evidence of Thrift.” The cup was won 
by Miss Sarah Graves, of the Greenville High School. Second 
honors were awarded to Robert Yarborough, of the Winston 
County Agricultural High School, at Noxapater, while third 
place was won by Louis Goldman, of the Starkville High School. 
The cup will remain the property of the Greenville institution 
for one year, when it will again be entered for contest. 

The contest has done much toward infusing into the minds of 
the younger generation the underlying principles of life insur- 
ance, and in many cases it stimulates interest among the parents 
as well. The result of the contest, as far as publicity was con- 
cerned, was beyond the expectations of the local underwriters 
who fostered the plan. 

Nebraska. 


The annual banquet of the Nebraska association was held at 
the Hotel Fontenelle, Omaha, on May 8. W. A. Smith, president 
of the local association, presided as toastmaster, introducing Mr. 
York as the first speaker. He talked on “Efficiency.” T. R. 
Hill spoke on “Service” and A. H. Chambers on “Women as 
Agents.’ 

The women were very much in evidence. The invitation 
committee invited the various cashiers and clerks of the local 
companies as well as the wives and friends of the members. 
The underwriters, quartette consisting of Messrs. Green, Hirth, 
McCarl and Haarmann contributed several musical numbers. 
The banquet was attended by representatives from almost every 
company doing business in the State. 


New England Women’s. 


The monthly meeting of the New England Woman's asso- 
ciation was held in the Equitable Building, Boston, on May 7, 
with Miss Lucy M. Morrill, vice-president of the association, 
presiding. 

F. R. M. Benjamin, manager of the Sheldon School, was the 
principal speaker. He discussed “Success and How Attained.” 
He emphasized the necessity of developing the positive qualities, 
ability, reliability, endurance and action. These he declared 
to be the fundamental principles of success in any line of human 
endeavor. The lecture was illustrated. 


IMPREGNABLE 


On December 31, 1914, Sun Life of Canada Assets totaled $64,187,656— 
the largest amount held by any Canadian Life Company. 


Over and above these Resources, the Company held Reserve Fund 
Assets valued at $5,221,622 in September last by official examiners of the In- 
surance Departments of the States 0° Michigan and New York. 


Assets have practically doubled in the past five years, have more than 
trebled in the past nine years and have more than quadrupled in the past 


eleven years. 


Sun Life of Canada Policies 
Are Safe Policies to Sell 


. W. DICKINSON, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 

. L. STEIN, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. C. HOLBECK, Manager, Lansing, Mich. 

. E. WILKINSON, Manager, Port Huron, Mich. 
. W. OWEN, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 

. E. KREGLOE, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 

. D. SILLS, Manager, Richmond, Va. 





SUN LI FE ASSURANCE 
Company OF CANADA 


HEAD OFFICE -MONTREAL 
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New York. 


' 
| The meeting of the New York association held at the New 
‘ork Board of Trade rooms, at 203 Broadway on April 27, was a 
‘arked contrast to the three preceding meetings, in attendance 
ks well as in discussion. 

Associate Actuary Hall of the Mutual Life spoke on actuarial 
\-oblems involved in the recent fight at Albany over the pro- 
sed amendment to Section 97 of the Insurance Law. Owing to 
| health R. M. Simons, secretary-treasurer, asked to be relieved 
f his official duties. O.S. Rogers, of the Phoenix Mutual, was 
ected to fill his unexpired term. 

\ William F. Atkinson, chairman of the executive committee, 
| as authorized to draw up plans for a membership campaign to 
.e instituted in the near future. The matter of forming a State 
ssociation was also discussed. 

Lawrence Priddy, president of the association, called a special 
‘ieeting of the campaign committee at the Lawyer’s Club for 
\fay 12. It was attended by many prominent members of the 
| sociation. 
| Mr, Atkinson, who was instructed to draw up plans for the 
,ampaign, reported and his plans were greeted with enthusiasm. 
fe referred to a membership in the association as a citizenship in 
| he life insurance profession. 
|| In speaking on the subject of membership Mr. Priddy said 
| hat any man, no matter what line of business he is engaged in, 
‘nould join the organization associated with his calling. It is 
| ell worth while to be able to touch elbows with the leaders 
|f the business. He also stated that it was the duty of the life 
| nderwriter to aid organized effort in relieving the policyholder 
yom the burden of unjust taxation. He referred to the with- 
| rawal of a competitive policy designated as “Policy 65” by the 
\ompany which he represents, as being directly due to association 
| ctivities. 
| George W. Johnston, of the Travelers, spoke of the value, in 

ollars and cents, of a membership in the New York association. 

Active men, he continued, cannot afford to stay out. He recalled 
he association activities in conjunction with the Armstrong 
| vestigation and stated that had it not been for the influence of 
| he organization agents who are getting 50 per cent. commissions 
paight be drawing only 25. 

) Julian S. Myrick, a former president of the association, prefaced 
| is remarks with the adage, ‘‘In time of peace prepare for war.”’ 
| le discussed the influence of the association on legislative matters. 
| Chas. Jerome Edwards, twice president of the National 
|\ssociation and also a former president of the New York asso- 
| jation, insisted that what you get out of the association is what 
| Ou put in it. He explained that of the $5 per capita collected for 
| nnual dues, $2 was remitted to the National Association. For 
yhis the agent receives LirE AssociaTIon News, which he con- 
|idered the most practical, most helpful and most influential 
ife insurance publication in the field. He claimed that the 
ational Association’s influence extends farther than any other 
| rganization of its kind. Mr. Edwards also referred to the prog- 
| ess made by the Education and Conservation Bureau and the 
ope text book of ‘‘Life Insurance’ which is being compiled 





y Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University of Pennsylvania. 

The ten captains appointed by Chairman Atkinson are as 
Ne Chas. Jerome Edwards, for the Equitable; T. R. Fell, 
or the Massachusetts Mutual; George W. Johnston, for the 
‘ravelers; Julian S. Myrick, for the New York Mutual; E. W. 
\llen, for the New England Mutual; E. M. Carroll, for the 
Northwestern Mutual; S. S. Voshell, for the Metropolitan; 
awrence Priddy, for the New York Life; L. L. Hopkins, for the 
“ravelers, and R. W. Goslin, for the Prudential. 

I The launching of the membership campaign was both auspi- 
ious and enthusiastic. One of the captains announced that he 
ad the jump on his contemporaries by having already secured 
welve applications for membership. The captains will report 
|n Saturday of each week and bulletins will be issued on each 
ucceeding Monday. Mr. Priddy closed the meeting by expressing 
desire to see the local association bring home the Chas. Jerome 
‘dwards Membership Trophy from the San Francisco Con- 
(ae 





North Dakota. 


The North Dakota association held its regular meeting in the 
‘ommercial Club at Fargo on April 17. Dr. L. T. Guild was 


Estabished 1867 


In the Spot Light 


The increasing insurance knowledge and interest, 
manifested on the part of the public, is focusing atten- 
tion today on questions of Company, Contract and Cost. 


The strength and security of company; care and skill in 
selection of risks and investment of funds; attractiveness of 
policy provisions; standard of service rendered; and last but 
not least, the ‘‘low net cost;”” are all pertinent questions. 


How the sum of these considerations can be secured is in- 
terestingly told in an attractive booklet, entitled ‘‘The 
Choice of Company.’’ Copy on request. 


Address, ALLAN Waters, Supt. of Agents. 
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the principal speaker at the meeting. He paid high tribute to 
association work and the efforts to standardize the profession. 
He spoke of the world-wide conservation movement and the 
results which were being achieved. 

One of the most important discussions was that. of proposing 
a uniform financial application for the banking firms of the State. 
It is proposed to co-operate with the financial institutions in 
North Dakota with a view to incorporating several questions as 
to the form and amount of life insurance carried by those who 
apply for credit. 

It was stated that some of the banks do make inquiries of this 
nature, but that it would be to the best interests of all concerned 
if uniformity of inquiry was adhered to in this matter. 


North Texas. 


The regular meeting of the North Texas association was held 
at Dallas on April 10. Dr. John L. Davis, of Waco, medical 
director of the Amicable Life, was the principal speaker. He 
spoke on ‘‘ Medical Selection.”” Several agents were elected to 
membership. They were John T. Murphy, of Fort Worth, 
Reserve Loan Life; A. F. McCord, of Dallas, Southwestern Life; 
Lila Baxter, of Dallas, Kansas City Life; Leroy Nicholson, of 
Ballinger, Federal Life, and Lee Stout, of Fort Worth, Reliance 
Life. 

Oklahoma. 


Members of the Oklahoma association held a luncheon on 
April 5. Tentative arrangements were made for the launching 
of a membership campaign. Several of the members discussed 
the plans adopted by other associations in rounding up the life 
underwriters. 

f Pittsburgh. 


Life insurance history was recorded at the annual banquet of 
the Pittsburgh association held at Hotel Schenley on April 26. 
At the conclusion of the banquet each person present, and there 
were 428 in all, was requested to write the total amount of in- 
surance carried on a card which had been printed for that special 
purpose. Of the 428 present 331 persons carried insurance on 
their lives to the extent of $19,529,283, or an average of $59,000 
for each insurant. These figures would show a general average 
of $45,629 for each person present. 

At the guests’ table there were found men representing nearly 
every line of human endeavor. Preceding the banquet a special 
reception was held for the many insurance company officials 
present and lay guests. Among the company notables present 
were: A. E. Childs, of Boston, president of the Columbian 


Purely Mutual 


he 
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National Life; Walter F. Hawkins, of Pittsfield, vice-president 
of the Berkshire Life; R. O. Lamb, of Boston, president of the 
John Hancock Company; Jesse R. Clarke, president of the 
Union Central of Cincinnati; William C. Baldwin, president of 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust; Charles E. Wheeler, medical 
director of the State Mutual Life; Walter Le Mar Talbot, of 
Philadelphia, president of the Fidelity Mutual; William H. 
Kingsley, vice-president of the Penn Mutual; Thomas J. Moore, 
of the Provident Life & Trust of Philadelphia; Frank Bushnell, 
of Hartford, secretary of the Aitna Life; W. W. McClench, of 
Boston, president of the Massachusetts Mutual; J. C. Cum- 
mings, of Des Moines, president of the Equitable of Iowa, and 
B. H. Wright, of Worcester, Mass., president of the State 
Mutual Life. 

When the guests had all taken their allotted places the in- 
vocation was pronounced by the Rev. Warren L. Rogers, rector 
of Calvary Episcopal Church. 

C. K. Brust, president of the local association, then delivered a 
short address during which he introduced H. D. W. English as 
toastmaster. In opening his address Mr. English informed those 
present that the head table alone represented more than $1,500, - 
000,000 of capital and surplus and more than $6,500,000,000 of 
insurance in force. The companies represented by these insur- 
ance officials paid out more than $160,000,000 during 1914. 

Preceding the speaking the toastmaster read several letters of 
regret from notables who were unable to attend. Among them 
were Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association; 
W. A. Day, president of the Equitable; John R. Hegeman, 
president of the Metropolitan; S. C. Dunham, president of the 
Travelers; F. F. Dryden, president of the Prudential, and others. 

The principal speakers were Sherman C. Kingsley, of Chicago, 
director of the McCormick Foundation, and Raymond Robbins, 
also of Chicago. Both speakers are nationally prominent in 
social welfare work. 

Mr. Kingsley, speaking on ‘‘The Conservation of the Indi. 
vidual,”’ said in part: ‘‘No one who is familiar with the objects 
and aims of insurance can fail to appreciate that insurance coni- 
panies are themselves among the greatest and most constructive 
of social service agencies in the world. Among the policyholders 
there are millions of people of moderate means who, on accoun! 
of their consideration for those dependent upon them, save an¢ 
look out for their future. This itself is of the very essence 0! 
social service work. 

“Much of mortality, sickness and inefficiency is entirely 
gratuitous. We lose in this country something like 300,006 
babies annually before those babies are one year of age—some 
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thing like three times as many babies as have any business to 
die. In the ranks of babyhood, the diseases which have snuffed 
out the life of every sixth child have left many others with 
weakened constitutions and resistance. So far in this country 
being a baby has been one of the most hazardous pursuits in the 
world. Then we lose about 150,000 people from tuberculosis in 
a year. 

“We have health facts and health material enough to save the 
world. In the baby field we know exactly how to prevent blind- 
ness and how to save life. eb 

“Tn January, 1914, there were 29,431,756 industrial policies 
in force in the United States, as well as 8,774,653 regular policies. 
This takes no account of insurance by the benefit associations in 
the great industries. Already many and perhaps all the insur- 
ance companies are preaching the gospel of health, not only to 
their policyholders, but through them indirectly to others. I 
wonder, however, if they are meeting the gigantic responsibili- 
ties inherent in the scope of a business that totals over 40,000,000 
policies. 

“Why should not some committee or group, representing all 
the companies, make it their business to select from this mass of 
information the most vital, appealing and epigrammatic life- 
saving facts and health hints to be found in health departments, 
n the office of charitable associations, medical associations and in- 


The Equitable Makes Experts 
of Its Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
_ Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the com- 
pany recognizes the importance of educating 
its field workers. 

| The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things. 








A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 


SS aa 


is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 

This course consists of 3 preliminary les- 
sons (which may be taken by outsiders) ‘and 
27 Regular Lessons (exclusively for repre- 
sentatives of the Society). 

One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in con- 
nection with each lesson, the officer in charge 
of the course sends him official answers to 
the same questions. This enables the stu- 
dent to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from the So- 
ciety. 
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surance offices? Why should they not work these up into para- 
graphs de luxe, into a sort of Ten Commandments or the beati- 
tudes of life, and furnish these in attractive forms to be sent 
through the mails and given currency by this enormous circu- 
latory system already in operation, reaching people by the mil- 
lions? The envelopes are addressed, the stamps are licked and 
the envelopes loaded. Why not give these life-saving facts— 
convey to the people who need them? I believe that this is one 
thing which could be done far more extensively than is done 
at the present time. When the insurance office can say, on the 
basis of experience and fact, that even a steady but moderate 
drinker is only a 90 per cent man—when insurance records can 
tell you that wild oats at 21 means tame old men or funerals at 
50 or 60, it is a pity that the youth of the land should not have 
this information in time. 

“The actuary and the employing agent of big concerns, shall 
we say, have taken the place of the Sunday school teacher and 
the preacher as moral instructors? No, I think we would rather 
say that they are supplementing in that teaching. The actuary 
tells you, on the basis of fact, not that if you would be good you 
would be happy, but if you will be healthy you can get a job and 
stand up like a man and take your place in the world. There 


never was a time when people needed health and efficiency more 
It is the day of the 100 per cent man.”’ 


than today. 
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Mr. Robins, discussing ‘‘The Conservation of the Home,” 
said in part: 

“The time has arrived when individualism in the modern social 
order of this nation is passing. We are witnessing not only a 
social revolution but an industrial and a political revolution as 
well. One necessitates the other; the three are inseparable. 
Thus it is all-important that we give this great question of 
social equality a prominent place in our psychology. 

“There is but one way to attain the social conditions toward 
which we aim. We must havea spirit sufficiently strong and har- 
monious to keep us working together. So long as we are impelled 
by a mob spirit, whether the dominant faction be a broadcloth 
mob or an overall mob, we cannot hope to achieve our goal. 
Labor must cease to antagonize capital and capital must effect a 
friendly relation with labor. When that is accomplished we will 
have come nearer to the spirit I have in mind—a national spirit; 
a spirit which brings all men to a common level and one that is 
devoid of any vestige of selfishness. 

“The United States today is facing one of the greatest problems 
of all time. There is no longer any frontier for future generations 
to extend and expand. The human race, armed with every mod- 
ern invention, has crept to every section of the globe. Nowadays 
when youth grows uneasy and restless it does not turn toward 
the frontier as it did a few years ago. The young men and young 
women of this Nation are turning to the already congested cities 
to make their fortunes. And this is why the problem of social 
welfare is becoming constantly more and more momentous. In 
Pittsburgh, in New York, in Chicago, in a hundred other great 
centers of population we are beginning to wonder what we shall 
do with this great influx of youth. 

“Clean politics, clean industries and a clean social order are 
the only panacea in sight. There are many factors that may 
enter into the ultimate realization of these conditions. But it is 
essentially up to the United States at this time, with a great war 
raging in Europe, to set a moral standard for the rest of the 
world. When this conflict is ended the three greatest countries 
in Europe—England, Germany and France—will be helpless. 
There will remain but three great Powers in a position to carry 
on the world’s work—Russia, Japan and the United States. 

“T believe that life insurance as an instrument with which to 
fight poverty, vice and misery is without an equal. But most 
people who carry life insurance do not live in rickety tenements 
in the slums of our great cities. There is where the work of 
the life insurance agent lies, and I am confident that when the 
agent invades this territory and emerges successful a new hope 
will be born.” 

Rhode Island. 


The regular meeting of the Rhode Island association was held 
on April 19 in Providence. The banquet resolved itself into a 
testimonial to W. P. Gannett, the dean of life underwriters in 
that State. Mr. Gannett contributed some interesting retro- 
spections of fifty years service to ‘‘The Greatest Thing in the 
World.” The association presented Mr. Gannett with a box of 
carnations. 

W. W. Warren, chairman of the Education and Conservation 
Committee, and Maurice H. Stearns, former president of the 
association, were the principal speakers. 





Assets 


$32,604,612 
Surplus 
and 
Capital 


$3,989,846 throughout the country. 


The School for Salesmen 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


offers, free of cost, instruction and direction to prospective and new 
agents and gives them the right start in an attractive and remunerative 
business with an experienced and successful company. 


For full information write the company at Los Angeles, California. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 


Springfield, Mo. 


Several prominent educators and political celebrities were 
guests of the Springfield association at the regular monthly 
banquet which was held at the Springfield Club on May 6. The 
banquet marked the close of a busy day for local underwriters 
during which deputations representing the association visited 
various educational institutions in and near the city. One of 
the deputations visited the State Normal School where M. A. 
Nelson, president of the association, addressed the student body 
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on the subject of ‘Life Insurance.” Later the same body 
journeyed to Drury College where W. A. McAtee delivered an 
address on “Applied Life Insurance.”’ 

At the conclusion of the banquet President Nelson, who offi- 
ciated as toastmaster, called upon State Senator F. M. McDavid 
as the first speaker. He was followed by Dr. W. D. Carrington, 
president of the State Normal School, who denounced the 
practise of sharp competition. 

Dr. F. B. Fusin delivered an instructive discussion on the man- 
ner in which twentieth century eating habits lessen the desira- 

bility of some men as insurance risks. 

Dr. A. P. Hall, of Drury College, was introduced as dean of 
the biggest college in Missouri. He paid an eloquent tribute to 
_ the business of life insurance. Among the other speakers were 
A. J. Bates, manager of Draughon’s Business College, Joseph 
Gaylor and Jake Marx. 

Delegates to the coming National Convention were selected 
and the education and conservation movement was discussed. 
The association expects to make some definite plan for publicity 
at its next meeting. 

Syracuse. 


About twenty-five members of the Syracuse association at- 
tended the regular meeting which was held on April 17. The 
_ banquet was held at the City Club. Elmer E. Clarke was the 
principal speaker and reviewed ‘Insurance Facts,’’ for the 














Would You Be Interested? 


Ifa man came to your desk and 
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Of course you would; anybody would! 


We have no such pen or pencil, but we have something better. We 
havea typewriter which does all chis, and you know that the typewriter 
is three Gmes as fast as any pen or pencil, This typewriter ig the 


Remington 
Adding and Subtracting . 
Typewriter 


(Wahl Adding Mechanism) 
This machine adds or subtracts and writes; not only that but it 
adds or subtracts when it writes. Both Operations are one. 

a need this machine in your work; every man needs it who has 
billing to do, or any writing and adding to do on the samo page. It 
saves time, saves labor, detects errors, prevents errors, gives you @ 
mechanical insurance of absolute accuracy. . 


We stand ready to give this machine a test on your ork; a test | 
which will convince you that you need it. 7 
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TELEPHONE 983 BRYANT 


benefit of those present. H. B. Husted spoke on recent insurance 
legislation. 


Toledo. 


Members of the Toledo association held their regular monthly 
meeting on May 3 at the Boody House. Special attention was 
given to taxation matters. In the future the local underwriters 
will pay more attention to pending legislation which imposes 
unjust and burdensome taxes on the policyholders. 

The entertainment committee was instructed to schedule 
several prominent speakers, both insurance and lay, for future 
meetings. It was announced that the June meeting of the 
association would be addressed by Lincoln K. Passmore, vice- 
president of the Penn Mutual. 

Notice. 


Statement of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., 
required by the act of August 24, 1912, of Lire AssocraTION 
News, published monthly at New York, N. Y., for April 1, 1915. 
Editor, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine St., New York, N. Y.; 
Managing Editor, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine St., New York, 
N. Y.; Business Manager, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine St., New 
York, N. Y.; Publisher, Everett M. Ensign, 56 Pine St., New 
YOK Nays 








Metropolitan Life Insurance 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 
THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 


PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies 
put together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It 
iS a number considerably in excess of the combined population of 
Greater New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, 
Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1914 average one claim for 
every 46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount 
$232.07 a minute. 
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Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be 
obtained of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States 
and Canada, or at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
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Owners: The National Association of Life Underwriters 
(Unincorporated—A Voluntary Association). The association 
consists of 4,500 members. Address, 56 Pine St., New York, 
N. Y. Officers: Hugh M. Willet, President, Fourth National 
Bank Building, Atlanta, Ga.; Edward A. Woods, Vice-President, 
Frick Building, Pittsburgh, Pa.; John N. Russell, Jr., Vice-Presi- 
dent, Pacific Mutual Building, Los Angeles, Cal.; A. J. Meikle- 
john, Vice-President, 115 Sparks St., Ottawa, Can.; J. Henry John 
son, Secretary, Colcord Building, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Everett 
M. Ensign, Corresponding Secretary, 56 Pine St., New York 
City; H. Wibirt Spence, Treasurer, 306 Penobscot Building, 
Detroit, Mich.; Lee C. Robens, Chairman Executive Com- 
mittee, Phoenix Bank Building, Hartford, Conn. 

No bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders, hold- 
ing 1 per cent. or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages or 
other securities. 

(Signed) Everett M. Ensign. 
Editor and Manager. 
Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of April, 1915. 
(seal) Joseph C. Stebbins, 
Notary Public Kings County, 
Certificate filed in New York County. 
(My commission expires March 31, 1917.) 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACE OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHEB 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 





1865 FIFTY YEARS OLD 1915 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


What is the Best Form of Policy ? 
Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 


J. THOMAS MOORE, 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 








GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 
Much unoccupied and desirable territory. - 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address 


ALBERT E, AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 








1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
President 
Finance Committee 
CrarENcE H, KELsry 
Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
Wiiit1aAM H. Porter 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Epwarp TowNsEND 
Pres. Importers and 
Traders’ Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a re- 
newal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 





Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a_ successful 
producer, write us giving your life 
insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Ill. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies . 
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THE TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION. 





THE GOLDEN GATE OF AMERICA EXTENDS A HEARTY WELCOME TO ALL LIFE UNDER- 
WRITERS—MEMBERS OF THE SAN FRANCISCO ASSOCIATION ARE MAKING 
ELABORATE PREPARATIONS FOR ENT ERTAINMENT OF DELEGATES. 





National Secretary J. Henry Johnson Issues Formal Convention Call, Also Tentative Program 
of Business Sessions and Entertainment—The Exposition, an Attractive Itinerary 
and Special Transportation Arrangements Will Doubtless Bring 
Out a Record-breaking Attendance. 


Oklahoma City, Okla., May 31, 1915. 
To the Delegates and Alternates to the National Convention and 
all Association Members: 
GENTLEMEN— 


_ The Twenty-sixth Annual Convention of the National Asso- 
“Giation of Life Underwriters will be held in San Francisco on 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday, the 10th, 11th and 12th of 
: ot The Executive Council will meet at the St. Francis 
otel Monday morning, August 9, at 10 o’clock. The Executive 
Committee will hold its meeting on Monday afternoon, at 2 
o'clock, at the Civic Auditorium. As there will be considerable 
business of importance to come before the Committee prior to 
the opening session of the Convention, all members of the Com- 
Mittee are urgently requested to reach San Francisco in time to 
attend the meeting. 
Arrangements have been completed whereby all of the regular 
Sessions of the convention will be held in the Civic Auditorium. 
' HOTEL RATES, 
Bellevue..... *25 With Bath — $5.00 per day single. 
i $6.00 per day double. 
Fairmont.... 50 With Bath $4.50. to $8.00 per day double. 
$2.00 to $6.00 per day single. 
Palace...... 100 With Bath $4.50 to $8.00 per day double. 
With Bath $5.00 and upwards double. 
g $2.00 to $6.00 per day single. 
Without Bath $4.00 and upwards double. 
‘St. Francis...100 With Bath $6.00 to $10.00. per day double. 
: $4.00 and upward single. 


Wiiter...:..:.25 With Bath $6.00 and upwards double. 
‘| Without Bath $4.00 and upwards double. 
Meuasex...... 40 With Bath $5.00 and upwards double. 


Without Bath $4.00 and upwards double. 
eg En Suite With Bath $10.00 and upwards for four. 
Inside Inn...100 With Bath —_ $3.00 to $5.00 per day single. 
‘(in Exposition Grounds) $4.00 to $7.00 per day double. 
Z ; Without Bath $2.00 to $3.00 per day single. 
Without Bath $2.00 to $4.00 per day double. 
In addition to the above, the following hotels agree to accommo- 
_ date parties of varying size. 


Beresford Stewart 
| , Manx Terminal 
\# Normandie Wiltshire 
Richelieu Tallac 


1 : : = 
_ For hotel reservations write to Mr. H. R. Hunter, Shreve 
Building, San Francisco, Cal. 


*The figures in this column indicate the number of rooms which 
| have been reserved by the San Francisco association for the accommo- 
dation of delegates. 


¥ 
i® 


Special Transportation Arrangements. 


Reservations should be made early to insure good accom- 
modations. The route of the famous ‘‘Overland Limited” train 
has been decided upon, which is via the Chicago & North Wes- 
tern—Union Pacific and Southern Pacific by way of Omaha, 
Cheyenne and Ogden, making a side trip to Salt Lake City, 
spending a day there, and also a delightful one-day visit to Lake 
Tahoe. 

At Salt Lake City opportunity will be had for sightseeing about 
the city, visiting the Mormon Grounds, the Tabernacle, etc., 
and making a trip to famous Saltair Beach. 

Lake Tahoe in the Sierra Nevada Mountains and 6,240 feet 
above sea level, is one of the most beautiful mountain lakes in 
the world. The day there will be spent in a trip around:the 
lake by steamer and a stop at Tahoe Tavern. 

Arrangements have been made so that one of the experienced 
representatives of the Department of Tours of the Chicago, 
Union Pacific & North Western Line will accompany our party 
for the entire trip from Chicago to San Francisco. 

The special train will consist of the very latest type of first- 
class Pullman equipment. There will be a combination buffet 
club car, private compartment and drawing room cars, open sec- 
tion Pullman sleepers, dining car and observation car. 

The cost of the tour will be $93.50 from Chicago. This figure 
includes all expenses of the trip from Chicago up to time of arrival 
at San Francisco, such as railroad transportation, meals, sleeping 
car berth in first-class Pullman sleeper, side-trip ticket to Salt 
Lake City, expense of the trip to Lake Tahoe and return, includ- 
ing steamer around the lake, and railroad ticket only returning 
via any direct route. 

The railroad fare in above rate is based on the $62.50 round- 
trip fare from Chicago to San Francisco via direct routes. If it 
is desired to return from San Francisco by way of Los Angeles 
and San Diego ticket may be so routed without extra cost, or 
returning direct via same route, or via Denver and Colorado 
Springs. If it is desired to return via northern routes through 
Portland, Seattle and Canadian Pacific there is an extra cost of 
$17.50. 

Railroad tickets only may be purchased from any point outside 
of Chicago based on the $62.50 fare from Chicago (or $80.00 re- 
turning via northern lines through Portland). Your local rail- 
road representative can inform you of the through rail fare from 
any point, but you should be sure to have tickets read via C. & 
N. W.—U. P.—S. P. from Chicago to San Francisco for the going 
trip, returning as you desire. The balance of $31.00 for other 
expenses of the trip outside of railroad ticket should be paid to 
S. A. Hutchison, Manager, Department of Tours, C. U. P. & N. 
W. Line, 148 S. Clark St., Chicago, Ill., not later than July 20. 
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This will save confusion and trouble in Chicago on day of leaving. 

The Department of Tours, Chicago, Union Pacific & North 
Western Line, will be glad to arrange special trips for the return, 
and will furnish necessary equipment, provided a sufficient num- 
ber of delegates indicate their wishes long enough in advance for 
arrangements to be made. 

The cost of the trip as quoted is based on assigning one double 
lower berth to each individual. There will be a reduction of 
$2.60 for those occupying upper berth. 

Private compartments and drawing rooms are available, for 
which there will be a slight extra charge, dependent upon the 
number intending to occupy same. 

Applications for space should be addressed to S. A. Hutchison, 
Manager, Department of Tours, Chicago, Union Pacific & North 
Western Line, 148 S. Clark St., Chicago, III. 


Credentials. 

All delegates and alternates should be supplied with credentials 
signed by the president and secretary of their local association 
before leaving for the Convention, and it is important that every 
delegate and alternate have these credentials. Blanks for this 
purpose have been furnished all secretaries of the local associa- 
tions, and if you have not received your credentials, take the 
matter up with your secretary. 

Registration. 


Delegates, alternates, all association members and guests, 
upon their arrival in San Francisco, are at once to proceed to the 
Civic Auditorium and register their names in the National Asso- 
ciation Register, which will be in charge of the Registration and 
Information Committee. 

Each delegate and alternate is required to present his cre- 
dentials. 

Convention. 

The officers of the National Association, assisted by members 
of the San Francisco association, are planning to make this the 
most helpful and the most important to the life insurance interests 
of the United States of any convention ever held. Let no private 
luncheon or entertainment be planned or attended by association 
men which will in any way interfere with the sessions of the con- 
vention. It is hoped that no company will hold agency meetings 
during the convention sessions, or in connection with the con- 
vention, as Friday, August 13, has been reserved for company 
meetings. 

The following constitute some of the principal features of the 
convention program: 

First Day. 
Tuesday, August 10, 1915. 
Morning session, 10 o'clock. 
Civic Auditorium. 
Invocation— 
* Rev, F. W. Clampett, Chaplain of San Francisco Association. 
Addresses of welcome— 

Hon. Charles C. Moore, President, Panama-Pacific Inter- 
national Exposition. 

Hon. James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San Francisco. 

Mr. H. R. Hunter, President, San Francisco Association. 

Roll Call of Delegates. 

Reading of Minutes of Previous Convention. 
Reading of Special Communications. 
President’s Address. 

Vice-Presidents’ Addresses. 

Announcements. 

Report of Secretary. 

Report of Treasurer. 

Report of Chairman of Executive Committee. 


AFTERNOON SEssion, 2 O’CLocK. 
Report of Education and Conservation Bureau, Warren M. 
Horner, chairman. 
Address, ‘‘Life,’’ Dr. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President, Uni- 
versity of California. 
Discussion of Five Minute Topics— 
Hubert H. Ward, Chairman. 
“System Used in Canvassing,”’ 
(a) Getting Prospects, 
(b) Cultivating Prospects, 
(c) Closing Prospects, 
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(d) Getting Settlements. 
Action on Executive Committee’s Recommendations. 
Appointment of Nominating Committee. 
EVENING, 
Reception and Ball at St. Francis Hotel, 8:30 o’clock, 
SEcoNnD Day. 
Wednesday, August 11, 1915. 
Morning Session, 10 o’clock. x 
Civic Auditorium. 4 
Discussion of Resolution of Mr. J. Edward Myers, adopted at 
the Cincinnati convention regarding the tendency toward 
State Insurance. ‘te 
Address—‘‘Insurance of To-morrow,” Mr. Otto Irving Wise, 
Vice-President, Western States Life Insurance Company. 
Report of Committee on Taxation—Mr. Edward A. Woods, 
Chairman. 
Announcement and Reading of Prize Essays, ‘Life Insurance- 
The Institution for Systematic Thrift.” 
Presentation of Calef Loving Cup and Medal. 
Presentation of Ben Williams Vase. 
New Business. ‘ 
Presentation of Resolutions, or other business to be refers 
under the rules, to the Executive Committee. 
AFTERNOON SESSION, 2:30 O’CLocK. 
Discussion of Five Minute Topics, Mr. Hubert H. Ward, 
Chairman: 4 
“Agency Building,” 
(a) Getting Agents, 
(b) Training Agents, 
(c) Making Agency Meetings of Greatest Value to } 
Agency Force. 
Novel Suggestions for Selling Insurance—Vice-President | Ed 
ward A. Woods presiding. .& 
$25.00 prize offered by Vice- President Woods for the best 
suggestion to be stated in three minutes. \ 
Awarding of Trophies— 
The Edwards Membership Trophy, 
The Whittington Delegates’ Trophy, 
The Attendance Trophy. 
New Business. 


, 


EVENING. 

8:00 o'clock, Annual Banquet, Palace Hotel. 

Invocation—Rev. F. W. Clampett, Chaplain. 
Addresses— 

Hon. Franklin K. Lane, Secretary of Interior, Washin 
DEG: 

Hon. J. E. Phelps, Insurance Commissioner of California, 

Hon. Robert Newton Lynch, Vice-President, Chang er 
Commerce, San Francisco. 
Toastmaster—Mr. Hugh M. Willet, President. 7 
TuirpD Day. 
Thursday, August 12, 1915. 
Morning Session, 10 o'clock. 
Civic Auditorium. 

“NATIONAL ASSOCIATION DAY” 

Report of Executive Committee. 

Address—‘‘ Life Insurance as an Economic Force,”’ Mr 
Thorpe, Dallas, Texas. 

Reports of District Congresses. 

Subscription to the official proceedings. 

Selection of place for holding Convention in 1916, 

Report of Nominating Committee. 

Election and Installation of Officers. 

Unfinished Business. \ 

Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 


Exposition's Official Reception of the National Associatio 
Life Underwriters in the Court of the Universe, wit 
Addresses on behalf of Exposition Officials, to be ree 
ex-President Willet and the new President. a.) 

Novel Entertainment Features under Auspices of th a 
Francisco Association. ~ 

Come prepared to take part in the Five Minute Dis 
This part of the program alone is worth the trip. The 
expresses his ideas and gives most to the convention is the 
who gets the most out of it. ae 
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Official Proceedings. 


_ Remember that the full proceedings of the convention, includ- 
ing all addresses, discussions and papers, will be published in 
book form, handsomely bound, and sold at $1.50 per copy. 
Before leaving home make it a point to find out how many copies 
your association will be willing to order. The corresponding 
secretary, Everett M. Ensign, will have subscription blanks with 
him and will be ready to receive orders for the book. 


Entertainment. 
Special social features will be subject to future announcement. 


Banquet. 


The annual banquet will be held at the Palace Hotel, Wednes- 
day evening, August 11, and it is our desire that every delegate, 
alternate and guest should plan to attend this feature of the con- 
vention. As usual, the ladies will be admitted and made most 
welcome. 

San Francisco. 


All references to the Panama-Pacific International Expos tion 
have been purposely omitted, on the assumption that every life 
underwriter is fully acquainted with the attractions of the greatest 
exposition the world has ever seen. 

San Francisco owes much of its pre-eminence to its location 
on one of the finest harbors in the world, where ships of every 
nation are to be seen. The city has grown with unexpected 
rapidity during recent years. It has been rebuilt upon the hills 
with a view to utility, safety and beauty that promise to make it 
one of the most magnificent municipal centersin the world. Asa 
city of culture, her public institutions rank among the first in the 
country, and her people are famous for their hospitality. 

The tourist who wishesto visit the numerous points of interest 
on the Pacific Coast will find that San Francisco serves its pur- 
pose admirably as a gateway and headquarters. There are 
abundant attractions only an hour or two distant from the city. 
Within easy traveling distance are the University of California 
at Berkeley, across the bay; the trip to the old town of Monterey; 
the journey up Mount Tampalpais, to Palo Alto, to San Jose, or 
up Mount Hamilton to the Lick Observatory. The provisions 
for transportation by rail and water to such points as Portland, 
Tacoma, Seattle and Los Angeles, are complete in character. 


2 Convention Benefits. 


The annual convention of the National Association has grown 
to be the most important event in the life insurance world. At 
the foundation of all its proceedings is the 20th century idea of 
service. 

Service implies knowledge, efficiency, inspiration, enthusiasm 
and power. The program is purposeful and dynamic, and has been 
arranged with the special object of developing these qualities. 
To attend the annual convention is the best means to be abreast 
with present-day life insurance. 

Service sometimes demands a temporary sacrifice of time and 
money; both, however, following an immutable law of nature 
in any good cause, multiply in direct proportion as they are un- 
selfishly spent. To be something you must give something. 

The convention will prove to be the best investment of time 
and money that you have ever made, because you will return 
home a bigger insurance writer, a more successful manager 
and a better association man, with a larger conception of your 
profession. 

_ Come to the convention. Give the association the benefit of 
your ideas and you will take back many more in return. 

All association men will be welcome whether or not they are 
‘delegates or alternates. 

An invitation is also extended to all life insurance men who 
are not members of local associations. Full courtesies will be 
extended to non-association members, with the exception of the 
right to vote at business session. 

Remember the dates—August 10, 11 and 12. 

Apply for your hotel reservation now. 


| Yours faithfully, 


. J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
HUGH M. WILLET, Secretary. 


j President. 
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CONSERVATION OF THE AMERICAN HOME. 


It’s No Crime to Be Poor, but It’s Mighty Inconvenient 
‘for Those Left Behind, Almost Everyone Will Agree. 
Bankers Have Never Been Able to Find a Man Who Had 
Deposited a Fixed Amount Annually for a 
Period of Twenty Years. 





Following is the second of a series of articles by 

J. J. Jackson, Cleveland manager for the Aetna Life. 

While the author discusses the elementary side of life 

insurance the editor finds that the average solicitor is 

always glad to review the fundamentals of the busi- 
ness. This was evidenced by the new subscriptions 
which were received because of Mr. Jackson’s article 
which appeared in the May issue of THE NEWS.— 

Editor’s Note. 
en eae ee ee A een ee ere nee | A | 

Ohio’s law of legal reserve is 4 per cent., yet I do not know of a 
single company that is doing business on that basis in the State. 
Most of the States have compelled companies to use more con- 
servative rate, either 3 or 31% per cent. reserve. This is because 
the rates of interest have decreased in the last 10 or 15 years. 
The time was when all our government bonds drew 4 and 5 per 
cent. interest, but none has been issued for the last 10 years 
which draws over 3 per cent. 

The lower the rate of reserve the larger the amount that must 
be put away each year, to amount to a given sum at the end of a 
given term of years. 

The actuary’s work is simply a matter of mathematical com- 
putation in preparing the rates for the different forms of policies. 
In all the illustrations I shall use the 3 per cent. reserve. 

Every rate is composed of three things: First, the mortuary 
or death rate; 2d, the legal reserves, and 3d, the sum for expense, 
or the “‘loading”’ as it is sometimes called. Let us illustrate how 
the rate for an ordinary life policy is made up for age 35 years. 
We learn in the preceding article that all would be dead at age 
96. Thus there are 61 years that must be taken care of. While 
the expectancy of a man at age 35 years is 3134 years enough will 
live beyond 3134 years to make up for those who will die before. 

The rate quoted from a legal reserve company for any ordinary 
life policy is $21.52, made up as follows: $8.50 for the mortuary 
portion, $11.41 for the reserve, and $1.61 for the expense. By 
this combination the rate of $21.52 provides for the number that 
will die each year of the original 100,000 with which we started 
our compilations and should any number live to 97 years, their 
money can be paid in cash for our computation has provided for 
1t. 

Reserve Increases. 

By the computations in this form of policy we find how the 
reserve increases each year and the laws of each State provide for 
the return in different ways of a certain amount of this reserve 
if a man fails to pay after he has made three annual payments. 

To illustrate: If he should stop after he has paid five years, 
what does he find to his credit? First, that the company will 
keep his $1.000 insurance in force for 5 years 153 days for its full 
face value. Or, 2d, he may take a paid-up policy for $120 due at 
his death; or, 3d, he may draw out $49 cash. At the end of 10 
years the extended insurance will run 11 years 222 days; ora paid- 
up policy of $222, or a cash value of $125. At the end of 20 years, 
extended insurance for 15 years 187 days; a paid-up policy of 
$549 or a cash value of $311. 

At 30 years the extended insurance will be 14 years, 68 days; 
a paid-up policy of 726 or a cash value of $491. 

A 20-year endowment contract by this same company is made 
up as follows: First, mortuary part, $7.26; 2d, legal reserve 
$32.86; 3d, loading, $2.74, thus making a rate of $42.89 If you 
will take the reserve part $32.86 per annum in advance at 3 per 
cent. compound interest for 20 years, you will find that you have 
$1,000. The $7.26 provides for the number that will die, which 
is nine out of each 1,005, the first year, and 21 out of each 1,000 
during the 20 years. Now all that the company charges for 
handling the business is $1.61 per year on the ordinary life and 
$2.74 per year on the 20 year endowment plan. 
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I do not think any conservative man will say that a company is 
charging too much, especially when the company is willing to 
deduct 25 cents from each of the above premiums if you will allow 
them to take out the total disability clause, which each of the 
above contracts contains, thus reducing the amount for looking 
after the business on an ordinary life to $1.36 and on the 20- 
year endowment to $2.49 per year, and out of these sums they 
must pay the agent, the doctor, and the inspector, as well as 
officers and office assistants and office rent and other expenses. 

I will explain the details of a 20-year endowment policy at 
some length in a later article. 

In my last article I mentioned the forms of insurance as life 
and endowment. I should have added a third, known as term 
insurance, written for 1, 5, 7, 10 or 20 years. This provides 
a low rate because it contains no reserve, but takes care of only 
the death rate. In most of these forms it provides for change 
into any other form of insurance or renewing it at an increase in 
rate. 





Not a Crime, But 


“Tt is no crime to be poor, but it’s mighty inconvenient for 
those left behind. We are all agreed on that point.” 

What is the best policy to follow to avoid this fate? We all 
agree that the best policy is to acquire the saving habit—that 
habit that always leads to success. 

How do we measure a business man? Generally by the prompt- 
ness with which he pays his bills. A man who will not agree to 
do anything, seldom ever does anything. The easiest way to 
save is to obligate yourself to invest in something that is safe and 
profitable. Agree to do something and then do it. Voluntary 
saving is the most difficult. Few men ever make a bargain with 
themselves that they keep. It takes two to make a bargain that 
ever amounts to much. 

I have asked several bankers of long experience and not one 
could remember a single man who had made a bargain with him- 
self to put a fixed amount in the bank on a certain day and kept it 
up for 20 years. It is the bargains that we make with our 
associates in business that are kept. 

The surest way to save money is to save it,and the time to 
begin isnow. Right now while your health, strength and earning 
capacity afford you an opportunity to save. There is only one 
way that a large amount can be immediately made secure by a 
small saving each year—only one way that small sums can be 


invested to the best advantage—life insurance—the only sure | 


and unfailing method open to men of small means to protect 
themselves and their families. 

It is an equal necessity for the man of large means to protect 
his business investments. It is the modern safe and sane way of 
capitalizing a man’s future earnings forever, and so providing 
him the means of undertaking family and business responsibilities 
which it would be folly to attempt without such protection. 


A Reason. 


Why do men not buy life insurance? Because they do not 
understand it. I firmly believe this is the reason. I have often 
said and still maintain that every man would buy it if he under- 
stood it, if the right man should have the opportunity to explain 
it to him. The one hundred and one excuses I have heard are 
not reasons. A large number of the excuses are like most of our 
troubles. They are borrowed and never happen. 

I wish I had time and space to cite separately all the excuses 
that have been offered in my canvass the last 22 years. I will 
mention a few. 

I was talking to a young farmer not 30 days ago and found 
he carried no insurance and had not made his will. His reason 
for not carrying insurance was that he could not afford it and 
for not having made his will because he had never thought of 
it. Upon inquiring I learned that he had bought a farm and 
was trying to pay for it and it took every cent he could scrape to 
meet the payments. I learned further that he had paid $2,000 
on the farm and still owed $3,000. He had a frail wife and one 
daughter. ‘You cannot afford to carry life insurance? Do you 
carry] fire insurance?” I asked him. He replied that the man 
who held the mortgage demanded that he carry fire insurance. 
I asked him what if the man who held the mortgage on which he 
was paying 6 per cent. would say to him, ‘‘I have been thinking 

he case over and have made up my mind that if you should die 
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your wife could not finish paying for the farm and I would have 
to forclose the mortgage and turn the wife and daughter out. 
Now I do not like to think of doing it and have made up my 
mind to make you this proposition: If you will make that rate 
of interest 7 per cent. I will write in the note the following: 
‘Should you die I will cancel this note’—what would you say to 
him?” And he replied ‘‘I certainly would be glad to do that, but 
this man will not make me such a proposition.” ‘‘No”’ I said, 
“but any good life insurance company will carry your risk for 
five to 10 years for 1 per cent. on each $1,000, or $10.00 per 
$1,000.” 

It took less time than I am writing this to sell him $3,000 
to guarantee the mortgage. He told me he had more than a 
dozen men talk to him, but he now believed he could not afford 
to be without it. 

There are hundreds of just such cases within this county that 
cannot afford to be without it, men who are in debt and who in 
event of their death would leave the debts to be paid by their 
families. 


The Farm Mortgage. 


Every farmer who has a mortgage cannot afford to let his 
family carry the risk of losing what has been paid in case he is 
taken away. Let us take the case of the farmer who is not in 
debt. A successful farmer who has a farm worth about $5,000 is 
making safely $50 per year that he must invest. Suppose our 
First National Bank would hang out a sign that on the first of 
January, 1915, to every man who will deposit $50 this year, 
and if he leaves a like amount with this bank each year for 20 
years, we will give a bank book agreeing to give him back his 
money with a small rate of interest at the end of 20 years, and 
they would write in that bank. book that if he should die this 
year or at any time thereafter before the 20 years had expired, 
they would pay his wife $1,000, and further, if he should become 
totally disabled so that he could not work, like Mr. Hewins, late 
of our city, or Mr. Bruce Waters, that the bank would pay him 
back $50. each year for 20 years, or if he died before the 20 
years had expired, they would pay the remainder to his family. 
Do you not think our successful farmer could afford to deposit 
his money in our First National Bank? 

But I hear someone say that it is all right for the first year but 
suppose he can’t pay after a few years, what then? The State 
law comes in and says on that kind of a bank book after you have 
made two deposits you must give a man a paid up bank book 
for what he has deposited, due at death, or at end of 20 years. To 
illustrate, say he had made his deposits for 10 years and he decides 
to quit. He looks into his book and this is his first sight: They 
will extend the time of payment 10 years and agree if he ine 
die during that time not to deduct a cent from the $1,000 due 
wife. It says further, if you should live until the end of the | 
10 years we will give you back in cash $454. Now you will re- 
member that you have not deposited but $500, and they have paid 
the interest on that the first 10 years, and now at the end of 
years give you back all but $46 of your money, and you ha 
known all the time that your estate was worth $1,000 if y 
died. But you take your book and note from the second tabl 
printed in it that you could have a certificate of deposit 
$530 due at death or at the end of 10 years. And last you reai 
in this book that you could draw out and use in your busin 


: 
$401 and know that if you died your estate was worth $599 more, 





















less the deposit for that year. 
Better Than Banking. 


Would you advise the farmer to deposit in the bank that w 
do all that? If he would loan $250 to each of 10 men during tl 
10 years, do you suppose he or his estate could collect them 
back at once, or ever? 
the $1,000 at all times. 

Let me put it in one other form. 

You know that the bank is loaning money. Suppose they 
‘We will deposit to the credit of every man in this vicinity $1 
giving him a book showing that the money is here, and only 
you to pay 4 2-10 per cent. interest on it.’’ That is, they 
deposit to your credit all the money on which you are willing ‘ 
pay the interest, and if you will pay the interest for 20 years, 
will give you the principal, and if you should die or stop at 
time, the book would read like the one just described. 


To say nothing of having his estate v 





would you say about the bank? Would you say it cost too much? 
Would not the bank have to call out the fire department to keep 
the people from crowding into the bank the first day of January, 
_ if the bank were to make this offer? 


} Yet both of these offers are exactly what any Old Line Life 
Insurance Company will say to you. 


Have a talk with yourself, my friends, and think if you would 
not like to know that you had a $1,000 or $2,000 in the bank if 
you should die and I know you would, if you lived, and all the 
effort you have to make is to pay the interest at the rate of 

42-10 per cent. It was my pleasure in the year of 1913 to pay 
$196,000 to men who will bear witness to the fact that it is a 
pleasure to pay the interest and live to get the principal. 


Few Men Leave Wills. 


Less than 25 per cent. of the men who die leaveya will. Why 

not? It is not because they do not wish to help those whom they 

leave, but it is not a pleasant thing to talk about, and can easily 
be put off until to-morrow, a day which never comes. 


The principal reason, from my viewpoint, is because there has 

been no one in the past whose business it was to ask a man to 

_make his will, except perhaps those of you who have employed 
an attorney. 


I will tell you whose business it is to ask you. It is the life 
insurance man’s duty, if he is honest in his profession. Why? 
Because he is dealing with estates from the time he starts out in 
the morning until he finishes his work at night, and he should be 
just as anxious to help men save the leakage that would occur in 
settling their estates without a will, as he is to help them increase 
their estates by taking on new obligations. 


It was my duty to serve as administrator of a man’s estate in 
Cleveland and I found that had he made a will it would have 
saved a considerable amount of money, and beyond saving the 
estate, it would have been divided differently had he only known 
that he was not going to live. 


Every man knows his family best, and if he does not make 
proper provision the Probate Court is obliged to do just 
what the law directs it to do, and the Court proceeds as follows: 


_ An administrator is appointed; also three appraisers whose 
duty it is to make a thorough appraisement of the estate. The 
appraisers are instructed to set aside a year’s allowance for the 
widow. This done, the appraisement is filed with the Probate 
Court. 


Administration Troubles. 


a 


_ The administrator is required by law to give a bond for twice 
the amount of the estate. If there are children not of legal age, 
there must be a guardian appointed for them. If the widow de- 
sires to be the guardian, she cannot act as the administratrix of 
the estate, as the law will not allow the same person to act in both 
capacities. 

To illustrate, take a case of minor children, a home or a farm 
with personal property. The mother has accepted the guardian- 
ship and the administrator proceeds to pay the debts and settle 
up the estate. The year’s support as fixed by the appraiser has 
been paid. This sum varies in amount from $300 to $500 as the 
usual allowance. What else does the widow receive? 

_ After the debts are paid, one-half the first $400 and one-third 

of the personal property outright and the use of one-third of the 

rea! estate. 
_ Two-thirds of the personal property and two-thirds of the in- 
_ come for the real estate is turned over to the guardian for which 

she has to give a bond, according to law. She must report to 
_ the Court as often as once in two years how she is investing the 
_ money and continue to make such report until the youngest child 

is of legal age. 

_ But what of her income? Of the hundreds of cases of which I 
: have known in. the last 21 years, I will describe only two, one 
_ within our school district and one in Trumbull county. 

_ Inthe first case the man and wife had been very frugal and had 
_ Worked very hard, and had paid for a farm of about 200 acres 
with all modern improvements; had seen their only daughter 
_ educated and well married, yet like many a good farmer he hadn’t 
_much ready money. I remember asking him one day, when he 
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was about to have a $1,000 endowment policy come due which, 
by the way, was made out to the daughter, if he had made his 
will, and he smiled and said, ‘‘No he guessed he had all that the 
wife and daughter could spend,” etc. But in a few years the 
undertaker was called. This good man had died several years 
before his allotted time. 


The estate was administered, the year’s support set aside for 
the widow, that together with one-third of the money realized 
for what personal property there was sold. She bought a small 
place in town and moved in. The farm and stock were rented 
on shares, the widow to receive one-third of one-half and the 
daughter two-thirds of one-half the income, after the taxes, in- 
surance and necessary repairs were taken care of. At the end of 
two years this poor widow came to my house and cried as if her 
heart would break, relating to me that she could not live on her 
income. And I assure you, readers, by her habits of frugal 
economy she could have done so, if it were possible for any person 
on earth to do so. 


Insurance a Necessity. 


The farm produced about $800, for the half after the taxes, 
insurance and necessary up-keep had been paid. I remember 
that year there was less than $300 to divide, leaving her about 
$900 upon which to live. When the eggs were sent to town, this 
mother received one and daughter two. It was not because the 
daughter was needing them, but simply because the law gave 
them to her, and she, like a large number of the human race, could 
not bear to see anyone, not even her poor mother, have what 
legally belonged to her. 


The second case, the one in Trumbull county: I called upona 
gentleman 38 years old who owned a farm of 140 acres of good 
land, well stocked. He had a wife and five children, the oldest 
10 and the youngest two years of age. He carried $1,000 life in- 
surance that he took out when he was married and had paid 15 
instalments, and the policy would mature in five more years. 


As we sat upon his porch I complimented him on having paid 
for the farm and raised his family. I then asked him if he had 
made his will, and he said ‘‘No, I do not see any use to do so. 
We do not owe anyone and if I should die, my wife would have 
it all.” This he supposed to be the truth. When I explained 
to him what it would be necessary to do and what share his wife 
would really have he began to figure. He said, ‘‘I can make the 
farm earn $600, but if my wife and the children should try to hire 
a man that would cost $300 and I fear he could not produce as 
much as I do and, after the taxes are paid and necessary up-keep, 
I doubt if there would be $225 left, and to think that my wife 
could have only one-third of that, that is not the way I want it at 
all. In fact,” he said,‘‘If I should be taken away, she should 
take the children to town where they could get a good education, 
and the farm rented for cash. The rent would not bring over 
$250 and that with the income from the personal property ought 
to bring it up to $300 per year. 


Roused to Action. 


We made his will right then and there and he willed everything 
to his widow, as long as she remained his widow. Should she re- 
marry, two-thirds of his estate should revert to his children. 

He then decided to buy an annuity for himself and his wife 
that would begin at his death to pay her $25 per month and would 
guarantee to pay for 25 years and as much longer as she should 
live, and if he should live to be 58 years old, it would pay him 
$25 per month so long as he lived, and then as long as his wife 
lived. If they were both to die before 25 years had elapsed it 
would continue to pay the children $25 per month until the 25 
years were up. 

Thus with $260 per year, which is less than one-half of what 
he was annually earning from his farm, he bought an income 
larger than the whole farm would pay. 

Just a word about the saving by making the will. He willed 
everything to his wife without bond and waived appraisement. 
By willing everything to the wife, there was no estate for the 
children and consequently no necessity fora guardian. The bond 
was waived from the administration and the guardian, and the 
court fees eliminated, in case of the biennial report of the guardian 
to the court and the fees of the administrator. 
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DETAILS OF CONVENTION ITINERARY. 


The Return from San Francisco Is Optional—There Are 
Many Attractive Trips Homeward, but Return 
Route No. 4 Will Probably Be the 
Most Popular, 


Since the first announcement of the arrangements made for a 
special train from Chicago to the San Francisco Convention, 
the requests for reservations have been most encouraging. It 
should be borne in mind, however, that the final booking date is 
July 20. All train reservations should be made on or prior to 
that day. 

The Convention Special has been provided only for the going 
trip, as many will prefer to return by different routes, with varied 
preferences as to points to see and time to spend. For this 
reason arrangements have been made to form special car parties 
for the return trip. If there is a sufficient number who wish 
to return by any particular route, a private car party will be 
formed, which must number not less than 20 persons. A num- 
ber of suggestive return routes, with full itineraries, follow: 


SUGGESTIVE RETURN ROUTE NO. 1. 
Proposed Special Car Party. 

Round-trip ticket rate from Chicago, $62.50. Yellowstone 
National Park side-trip ticket, regular five days’tour of the Park, 
including rail, stage and hotels, as well as meals (four nights’ 
lodging and 13 meals), $53.50. 

Double lower berth in standard sleeper covering route of tour, 
$26.00. 3 

Double upper berth in standard sleeper covering route of tour, 
$20.80. 

Dining car service on all trains a la carte. 

Leaving San Francisco, Monday, August 16, via Southern 
Pacific Coast Line to Del Monte and Santa Barbara en route to 
Los Angeles, making side-trips to San Diego, S. P. L. A. Cots Pll 
Route to Salt Lake City, O. S. Line to Yellowstone Park and 
return to Ogden, Union Pacific to Denver, side-trip to Colorado 
Springs, thence via Union Pacific and C. & N. W. Ry. to Chicago. 

Stopping six and one-half hours at Del Monte, four hours at 
Santa Barbara, two and one-half days in Los Angeles, two days 
in San Diego, one-half day in Ogden Canyon, five days touring 
Yellowstone National Park, one day in Denver, and two days in 
Colorado Springs. 

Lv San Francisco....Mon., Aug. 16, 7.45 a.m. So. Pac. 
Ar Del Monte....... Mon., Aug. 16, 11.34 a.m. - 


REMAIN AT DEL MONTE UNTIL 7.00 P.M. 
Lv Del Monte......Mon., Aug. 16, 7.02 p.m. So. Pac. 
Ar Santa Barbara...Tues., Aug. 17, 6.25a.m,  “ 


REMAIN AT SANTA BARBARA UNTIL 10.25 A.M. 
Lv Santa Barbara... Tues., Aug. 17, 10.25a.m. So. Pac. 
Ar Los Angeles.....Tues., Aug. 17, 2.20 p.m.“ 


REMAIN AT LOS ANGELES TWO AND ONE-HALF DAYS. 
Lv Los Angeles.....Thur., Aug. 19, 11.59 p.m. A.T.& S.F. 
Ar San Diego......Fri., Aug. 20, 5.30 a.m. ot 


REMAIN IN SAN DIEGO TWO DAYS. 
Lv San Diego......Sun., Aug. 22, 8.40 a.m. A.T.&S.F. 
Ar Los Angeles.....Sun., Aug. 22, 12.50 p.m. = 
Lv Los Angeles.....Sun., Aug. 22, 1.00 p.m. S.P.L.A.& S.L. 


Ar Salt Lake City...Mon., Aug. 23, 2.00 p.m. 
Lv Salt Lake City...Mon., Aug. 28, 2.15 p.m. O.S. Line 
Ar} Ogdeneaee.. sae Mon., Aug. 28, 3.10p.m. “ 


REMAIN AT OGDEN UNTIL 8.20 P.M. 
Side-trip to Rustic Ogden Canyon 


ivy Ogdenss: oss ste- Mon., Aug. 23, 8.20 p.m. O.S. Line 

Ar Yellowstone Sta..Tues., Aug. 24, 6.45 a.m. e 

Lv Yellowstone...... 1st day, 8.00a.m. Y.-W. Stage Co. 

Ar Fountain Hotel...1st day, 11.30 a.m. a 20 miles 
(Lower Geyser Basin) 

Lv Fountain Hotel...1st day, 1.380 p.m. be 

Ar Old Faithful Inn..1st day, 3.30 p.m. * 9 miles 
(Upper Geyser Basin) 

Lv Old Faithful Inn..2d day, 8.00 a.m. * 

Ar Thumb Bay......2d ‘day, 11.30 a.m. t 19 miles 








Ly Thumb Bay......2d day, 1.30 p.m. - F 
Ar Colonial Hotel.....2d day , 4.00 p.m. + 16 mil 
(Yellowstone Lake) 
Lv Colonial Hotel....8d day, 8.00 a.m. Bs 
Ar Canyon Hotel....3d day, 12.00 noon + 18 mil 
(Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone) 
Ly Canyon Hotel....4th day, 8.30 a.m. 
ING tayadian 6 aoe gin > 4th day, 11.00 a.m. iS 12 mikes 
LL VeNOLTISNS uc » mae 4th day, 12.30 p.m. os 
Ar Mammoth Hot 3 
Springs (Hotel). .4th day, 4.00 p.m. 2, 20 miles 
Ly Mammoth Hot < 
Springs........5th day, 7.45 a.m. x 
Ar Notriss, see caer 5th day, 11.30 a.m. “Ee 20 miles 
Lav eNOtiiaseene hares 5th day,  1/00\ptmi.aeeeee t 
Ar Yellowstone Sta...5th day, 5.30 p.m. . x 26 miles 
Lv Yellowstone......Sat., Aug. 28, 7.15 p.m. O.S. Line j 
Ar Opdentunr. seen Sun., Aug. 29, 6.15 a.m. S 
Liv Ogden. rcv) AA Sun., Aug. 29, 8.35 a.m. U.P.R.R ‘ 
Ar Denver..........Mon., Aug. 30, 9.30 a.m. Pe { 
REMAIN IN DENVER ONE DAY 
Lys Denveranates cc? Mon., Aug. 30, 7.45 p.m. A.T.&S.F. } 
Ar Colorado Springs. Mon., Aug. 30, 10.20 p.m. Hy 


REMAIN AT COLORADO SPRINGS TWO DAYS 


Lv Colorado Springs. Wed., Sept. 1, 7.00 p.m. A.T.&S.F. 

Ar Denver..........Wed., Sept. 1, 9.30 p.m. - f 

Tey Denver. ise ceneks Wed., Sept. 1, 10.00 p.m. U.P.R.R. 

Ar Omaha cere enr ie Thur., Sept. 2, 4.00 p.m. > 

UwiOmahameaentate Thur., Sept. 2, 6.00 p.m. C.& N.W.Ry. > | 

Ar Ghicagom meter Fri., Sept. 3, 7.34 a.m. 
SUGGESTIVE RETURN ROUTE NO. 2 | 

Proposed Special Car Party | 


Round trip ticket rate from Chicago, $80.00. Yellowstone Park 
side-trip ticket, regular five days’ tour of the Park, including r il, 
stage, hotels and meals (four nights’ lodging and 13 meals), 
$53.00. q 

Double lower berth in standard sleeper covering route of tour, 
$27.25. P 

Double upper berth in standard sleeper covering route of tour, 
$21.80. 

Dining car service on all trains a la carte. j 

Leaving San Francisco Monday, August 16, via Southern 
Pacific Shasta Route to Portland, side-trip to Seattle, O.-W. R.R. 
& N. Co., to Huntington, O. S. Line to Yellowstone Park and re 
turn to Ogden, Union Pacific to Denver, side-trip to Colorade 
Springs, thence via Union Pacific and C. & N. W. Ry. to Chica; 

Stopping one day in Portland, one day in Seattle, five d 
touring Yellowstone National Park, one day in Denver, and two 
Days in Colorado Springs. 

Lv San Francisco....Mon., Aug. 16, 8.20 p.m. So. Pac. 
Ar Shasta Springs... .Tues., Aug. 17, 10.26 a.m. oh 
Lv Shasta Springs. ..Tues., Aug. 17, 10.36 a.m. x 










Ar Portland: 224-7 Wed., Aug. 18, 7.20 a.m. a 
REMAIN IN PORTLAND ONE DAY 

Lv Portland.........Wed., Aug. 18, 11.00 p.m. 0.-W. R.R.&N: 

Ar Seattle sae rccrcat a: Thur., Aug. 19, 6.15 a.m. ‘a 


REMAIN IN SEATTLE ONE DAY 


LyiSeattlesaack once Fri., Aug. 20, 9.30 a.m. O.-W.R.R.& N. 

Ar Portland eee < Fri., Aug. 20, 3.30 p.m. ‘o-— 

ey, Portland. neste Fri., Aug. 20, 6.30 p.m. a 

Ar Huntington...... Sat., Aug. 21, 9.55 aim, (Pot 

Lv Huntington......Sat., Aug. 21, 11.05 a.m. (M.T.)O.S. Li 
ae ey 


Ar Yellowstone Sta..Sun., Aug. 22, 6.45 a.m. 

Lv Yellowstone Sta..1st day, 8.00 a.m. Y.-W. Stage Co. 

Ar Fountain Hotel...1st day, 11.30 a.m. aa 
(Lower Geyser Basin) 


Lv Fountain Hotel...1st day, 1.30 p.m. a 

Ar Old Faithful Inn..1st day, 3.30 p.m. a 9 miles 
(Upper Geyser Basin) f 

Ly Old Faithful Inn..2d day, 8.00 a.m. 2 . 

Ar Thumb Bay......2d day, 11.30 a.m. ut 19 mi 

Lv Thumb Bay......2d day, 1.30 p.m. seh 7 

Ar Colonial Hotel....2d day, 4.00 p.m. ” 16 m 


(Yellowstone Lake) 


? 


*% 
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Ly Colonial Hotel....3d day, 8.00 a.m. Y.-W. Stage Co. 
Ar Canyon Hotel....3d day, 12.00 noon 18 miles 

(Grand Canyon of the Yellowstone) 

_ Ly Canyon Hotel... .4th day, 8.30 a.m. s 
BNOITIS.....5...4.. 4th day, 11.00 a.m. i 12 miles 
MEVAINOITIS,.......... 4th day, 12.30 p.m. a 

- ArMammoth Hot 

| Springs (Hotel).4th day, 4.00 p.m. 20 miles 

“Ly Mammoth Hot 
F IMINSs cei» 5th day, 7.45 a.m. 

fee INOrris,.......... 5th day, 11.30 a.m. 20 miles 

ey Norris........... 5th day, 1.00 p.m. 

_ Ar Yellowstone Sta...5th day, 5.30 p.m. 26 miles 

eiGtal ce, «aoe een nreee 160 miles 
_Ly Yellowstone Sta..Thur., Aug. 26, 7.15 p.m. O.S. Line 

(@eer Ogden........... Br Aug. 27, 6.15 a.m: ue 
BOSON... ce eas. Brive aupe27, 8.35 a0. U.P.R.R: 
far Denver.......... Sat. Aug. 28, 9.30 a.m. “s 

REMAIN IN DENVER ONE DAY 
oy Denver.......... Sat., Aug. 28, 7.45 p.m. A.T.&S.F. 


Ar Colorado Springs.Sat., Aug. 28, 10.20 p.m. i 
REMAIN IN COLORADO SPRINGS TWO DAYS 


Ly Colorado Springs.Mon., Aug. 30, 7.00 p.m. A.T.&S.F. 

i mr Wenver......%..: Mon., Aug. 30, 9.30 p.m. * 

ey Denver.:........ Mon., Aug. 30, 10.00 p.m. U.P.R.R. 
meQmaha.......... Tues., Aug. 31, 4.00 p.m. ss 
my Omaha,......... Tues., Aug. 31, 6.00 p.m. C.& N.W.Ry. 
BEMehicago......... Wed., Sept. 1, 7.34 a.m. % 


} SUGGESTIVE RETURN ROUTE NO. 3 
‘ Proposed Special Car Party 

Round-trip ticket rate from Chicago, $62.50. 

Round-trip fare to Grand Canyon of Arizona, $7.50. 

Double lower berth in standard sleeper covering route of tour, 

_ $20.00. 

| Double upper berth in standard sleeper covering route of tour, 
$16.00 

_ Dining car service on all trains a la carte. 

Leaving San Francisco Monday, August 16, via Southern 
Pacific Coast Line to Del Monte, and Santa Barbara, en route 
to Los Angeles, making side-trip to San Diego via A. T. & S. F., 
thence to the Grand Canyon of Arizona and Chicago. 

Stopping six and one-half hours at Del Monte, four hours at 
Santa Barbara, two and one-half days in Los Angeles, two days 
in San Diego, and one and one-half days at the Grand Canyon of 
Arizona. 

Ly San Francisco... 





.Mon., Aug. 16, 7.45 a.m. So. Pac. 


Ar Del Monte....... Mon., Aug. 16, 11.34 a.m. + 
REMAIN AT DEL MONTE UNTIL 7.00 P.M. 
| Ly Del Monte.......Mon., Aug. 16, 7.02 p.m. So. Pac. 


|| Ar Santa Barbara....Tues., Aug. 17, 6.25 a.m. x 
: _ REMAIN AT SANTA BARBARA UNTIL 10.25 A.M. 
Ly Santa Barbara... .Tues., Aug. 17, 10.25 a.m. So. Pac. 
Ar Los Angeles...... Tues., Aug. 17, 2.20 p.m. “ 
REMAIN IN LOS ANGELES TWO AND ONE-HALF DAYS 
Ly Los Angeles...... Thur., Aug. 19, 11.59 p.m. A.T. & S.F. 
Ar San Diego....... Fri., Aug. 20, 5.30 a.m. 

“REMAIN AT SAN DIEGO TWO DAYS 





Lv San Diego....... Sun., Aug. 22, 8.40 a.m. A.T.&S.F. 
Ar Los Angeles...... Sun., Aug. 22, 12.50 p.m. os 
Ly Los Angeles...... Sun., Aug. 22, 6.40 p.m. a 
Ar Grand Canyon...Mon., Aug. 23, 3.40 p.m. ‘ 


‘REMAIN AT GRAND CANYON ONE AND ONE-HALF 
DAYS 

.Tues., Aug. 24, 7.40 p.m. A.T.&S.F. 

Ar Kansas City......Thur., Aug. 26, 6.45 p.m. - 

Ly. Kansas City.....Thur., Aug. 26, 7.00 p.m. 

Ar ROIGGAPO.... 3s... Bris Aug. 27,0 07.40a.me xe 


SUGGESTIVE RETURN ROUTE NO. 4 
Proposed Special Car Party 
This return route will probably be the most popular one. A 
Special party is now being organized. ‘The following have sig- 
nified their intentions of returning via this route: Mr. and Mrs. 
‘Hugh Willet, of Atlanta; Mr. and Mrs. Ernest J. Clark, of 


_Ly Grand Canyon... 
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Baltimore; Mr. and Mrs. Neil D. Sills, of Richmond; Mr. and 
Mrs. Edward Woods, Miss Marjorie Woods and Edward 
Wallace Woods, of Pittsburgh, and Mr. and Mrs. Everett M. 
Ensign, New York City. It is suggested that all other members 
or visitors to the convention who expect to return via Route 4 
notify Corresponding Secretary Ensign at once. 


Round-trip ticket rate from Chicago, $80.00. 

Double lower berth in standard sleeper via route of tour, $28.50. 

Double upper berth in standard sleeper via route of tour, 
$22.80. 

Dining car service on all trains a la carte. 

Leaving San Francisco Monday, August 16, via Southern 
Pacific Coast Line to Del Monte and Santa Barbara en route 
Los Angeles, making side-trip to San Diego; returning via 
Southern Pacific to San Jose and Oakland, thence via Southern 
Pacific Shasta Route to Portland, O.-W. R.R. & N. Co. to. 
Seattle, steamer to Victoria and Vancouver, Canadian Pacific 
Ry. to Field, Lake Louise, Banff and Portal, Soo Line to St. 
Paul, and C. & N. W. Ry. to Chicago. 

Stopping six and one-half hours at Del Monte, four hours at 
Santa Barbara, two and one-half days in Los Angeles, two days in 
San Diego, one day in San Jose, one day in Portland, one day in 
Seattle, one day at Field, one day at Lake Louise, and one day 
at Banff (Canadian National Park). 


Lv San Francisco....Mon., Aug. 16, 7.45 a.m. So. Pac. 


Ar Del Monte....... Mon., Aug. 16, 11.34 a.m. oa 

REMAIN AT DEL MONTE UNTIL 7.00 P.M. 
Lv Del Monte....... Mon., Aug. 16, 7.02 p.m. So. Pac. 
Ar Santa Barbara....Tues., Aug. 17, 6.25 a.m. e 


REMAIN AT SANTA BARBARA UNTIL 10.25 A.M. 
Ly Santa Barbara... .Tues., Aug. 17, 10.25 a.m. So. Pac. 
Ar Los Angeles...... dies: Aug eli/5 22,20) pam a 


REMAIN AT LOS ANGELES TWO AND ONE-HALF DAYS 


Lv Los Angeles......Thur., Aug. 19, 11.59 p.m. A.T.& S.F. 
Ar San Diego.....:. Fri Ate 20," 5:30 a.m. ‘es 

REMAIN IN SAN DIEGO TWO DAYS 
Evsan Diego... .... ; Sun., Aug. 22, 8.40a.m. A.T.&S.F. 
Ar Los Angeles...... Sun., Aug. 22, 12.50 p.m. ie 


Lv Los Angeles......Sun., Aug. 22, 5.00 p.m. So. Pac. 
AT San: }OSe: 2 ac. Mon., Aug. 23, 7.45 a.m. Me 


REMAIN AT SAN JOSE UNTIL 5.25 P.M. 
Visit to Mount Hamilton and the Big Trees can be made if 


desired. 
Troan s)OSte. cn. an Mon., Aug. 28, 5.25 p.m. So. Pac. 
Ata Oe klanciine apne a) Mon., Aug. 23, 7.02 p.m. i 
Lev OaklandW x. 0 Mon., Aug. 23, 8.50 p.m. - 
Ar Shasta Springs... Tues., , Aug. 24, 10.26 a.m. ‘ 


Lv Shasta Springs... Tues, Aug. 24, 10.36 a.m. “ 
Arskortland = seca Wed., Aug. 25, 7.20 a.m. a 


REMAIN AT PORTLAND ONE DAY 
Lv Portland.........Wed., Aug.-25, 11.00 p.m. O.-W.R.R.& N. 
AT Seattle sy) pac ae Thur., Aug. 26, 6.15 a.m. 2) 


REMAIN AT SEATTLE ONE DAY 


Byviseattlesis 223. be Erie aug. 2/21 o00 amos. Pe. Steamer 
ATA VEGETA ma see one Fri., Aug. 27, 1.00 p.m. 

Live Victorias. an-a Fri., Aug. 27; 1.45 p.m. 3 

Ar Vancouver....... Bri. 2Augs 27,..6.15) pimi is 

Lv Vancouver....... Er, | Aug. 27) 6.45 pany €.P. Ry. 
Arobitetdnusis ste sere Sat., Aug. 28, 6.30 p.m. ‘s 


REMAIN AT FIELD ONE DAY 
Tei lieldsete. 2c. cae or UN a AUS ZO OW PellleGrre RY. 
Ar Lake Louise......Sun., Aug. 29, 9.25 p.m. He 


REMAIN AT LAKE LOUISE ONE DAY 
Lv Lake Louise....... Mon., Aug. 30, 9.25 p.m. C. P. Ry. 
Ar Banff..7..: .Mon., Aug. 30, 10.40 p.m. 
iCanathith ‘National Park) 


REMAIN AT BANFF ONE DAY 


Teva Bantinneticctskrs +21 Tues., Aug. 31, 10.40 p.m. C. P. Ry. 
AT Sty, Panliovets ove.ciae Thur., Sept. 2, 6.10 p.m. Soo Line 
Mts eAVEL tie oie.» \a ni Thur., Sept. 2, 7.00 p.m. C.& N.W. Ry. 
AtGhicd eG ae. << Fri.,, “sept. 3, 7.05 pim. * 
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TAXATION OF LIFE INSURANCE INCREASING. 


With Lawmakers It Is Only a Question of How Much— 
Time Now Ripe for an Aggressive Campaign 
Against the Evil. 





The following address was delivered by James M. 
Craig, president of the Actuarial Society of America, 
The National Associa- 
tion is unalterably opposed to the present vicious 
methods of taxation; therefore, Mr. 
contributes much valuable data which will be available 
in the anti-taxation campaign.—Editor’s Note. 


at its recent annual meeting. 


Craig’s article 





It is no wonder that with pressing demands to meet the ever 
increasing expenses of the State and the aversion of all political 
parties to levy a direct tax, the funds of life insurance companies, 
which are always like an open book, should be levied on. In 
these days it is hardly necessary for every State to have any 
specific tax rate on life insurance premiums in order to collect 
taxes, because under the reciprocal laws, which seem to be uni- 
form throughout most of the country, the same rate of tax is 
imposed on companies of other States as the laws of those States 
impose. 

Although the amount of tax increases from year to year with- 
out any increase in the rate of tax, we never hear of any decrease 
in’the rate. 

“As an illustration of this it may be stated that 1 per cent. of 
premiums received in the State of New York in 1913 would 
exceed 1144 per cent. of the premiums received in 1903, so that 
without any increase in the rate of taxation the amount of taxes 
increased more than 50 per cent. in 10 years. 

The practice of taxing the funds of life insurance companies is 
now so general that whenever the subject is brought up for legis- 
lative action, it is simply a question of how much to increase the 
tax. The State, if it considers the policyholders at all when 
dealing with this question, takes consolation in the belief that at 
the worst, dividends are slightly reduced on participating policies, 
and on non-participating policies, the insured would just as soon 
pay a premium with the tax added as without it. In the case of 
non-participating premiums, however, it would be impossible to 
increase premiums on existing policies to cover increased taxa- 
tion. It is difficult to convince legislatures that a tax of 1 or 2 or 
even 3 per cent. would have any material effect on the prosperity 
of life insurance companies and it is so easy to levy these taxes 
because they are not directly imposed on the people who pay 
the premiums. 


Upward Trend of Taxation. 


One point of view is the upward trend of the rate of taxation in 
recent years. Without going too much into detail, I will note ina 
general way some of the changes which have recently taken place. 

Alabama—Tax increased in 1908 from 1 to 2 per cent. on pre- 
niums received. 

Arkansas—Tax of 24% per cent. on premiums less losses and 
commissions changed in 1914 to 144 per cent. on gross premiums. 
The net result of this change was an increase. 

California—Tax of 1 per cent. changed in 1911 to 11% per cent. 
and again in 1913 to 134 per cent. 

Delaware—Tax of 1/4 per cent. increased in 1907 to 2 per cent. 

New Hampshire—Changed in 1910 from 1 per cent. on gross 
premiums to 2 per cent. on premiums less death losses. 

South Carolina—Law was changed in 1909 from 14 of 1 per 
cent. together with county taxes to 2 per cent. as a State tax with 
a decreasing rate depending on the amount invested in the State 
witha minimumrate of1 percent. In1910 this law wasamended 
still making the minimum rate 1 per cent. but requiring a larger 
investment to secure the benefit of a reduction. 

Virginia—In 1911 the rate was increased from 1 per cent. to 
1.4”per cent. and at the beginning of the present year this was 
increased to 244 per cent. The latter amendment made the 
tax¥a license tax and payable almost immediately so that the 
State received the benefit of double taxation this year. 

Washington—The rate in 1908 increased from 2 per cent. on 
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premiums less losses to 2 per cent. on gross premiums and ag 
increased to 214 per cent. in 1912. 
West Virginia—A change was made in 1908 from 114 mills pe: 
dollar new business written to 2 per cent. on premiums. 
Canada, Province of Manitoba—Tax of 1 per cent. on 
premiums was increased in 1915 to a graduated tax running f 
1 per cent. on premium receipts of less than $50,000 up to 2 5 
cent. on $200,000 or more. ‘ 
Nova Scotia—Changed in 1913 from registration fee of $50 
a tax of 1 per cent. on gross premiums and again in 1915 to 14 
per cent. 
Ontario—Rate of 1 per cent. on gross premiums changed i 
1914 to 134 per cent. 
Quebec—Changed i in 1906 from 1 per cent. on gross premiun 
less bonuses to 134 per cent. ; 


Additional Burdens. 


In some of the provinces an additional tax is sade on invest- | 
ments or the income from investments. 4 . 
Our friends in Canada are apt scholars on the subject of a 
premium income tax, for no such tax was known anywhere in — 
the Dominion 20 years ago. } 

It will thus be seen that where any change is made it is alway ” 
up and never down. 
In order to see how great this charge against the business is | 
the aggregate, we find from an authoritative publication showing 
the business of 1913 records the payments of taxes, tcccees a 
ang. fines of $12,820,449 by 258 life companies. At age 35, this 


{ 


life polidies for $1,000 each, or a total insurance of $456 ,081,006 
Although the officers of life insurance companies believe, as 4 
matter of principle, that life insurance companies should not bi 
taxed at all, they never have raised any strenuous objection 
against a moderate tax. We often find it intimated that the 
officers of life insurance companies, having vast sums of mone} 
at their disposal for the prosecution of the business, are not 
economical as they might be and this intimation is closely allied 
with the thought that a little more in taxation for the bene 
of the State can easily be made good by a slight reduction 
those expenses which are under control. Even if we assume fo 
the sake of argument that expenses over which the companies 
have control can be reduced, and that increased taxation is re 
sorted to for the double purpose of (1) enforcing such reductic 
and (2) diverting the proceeds’‘of it into the State treasury, 
fail to see how such a transaction would be of any possible ber 
to the policyholders. If expenses are too high and canno 
reduced voluntarily, they should be regulated by law and 
saving effected revert to policyholders. The remedy ce 
does not lie in an increase of taxes, for this makes a fixed 
which is beyond the power of companies to regulate. 


More Aggression Needed. 


to take up this question in an aggressive manner. This is’ 
gested by a law recently passed by the State of New York mai 
provision for pensions to worthy widows in need and ra 
from $20 a month to $60, depending on the number 
children to be cared for. 

The Governor in signing the bill issued a statement in 
he said: 

The bill tends toward the preservation and protecall 
the home. A careful trial of the proposed scheme ma 
made without a serious burden upon the localities. — 
bill gives opportunity to provide for the maintenance 
dependent children in the homes of the widowed moth 
where it would otherwise be necessary to provide for 
in institutional homes. I am convinced that the possib 
of this accomplishment renders necessary the appro 
this bill. 

It is a familiar and well-established rule governing th 
custody of a child that the welfare of the child is the 
mary consideration. If the mother of a child is a o 
petent and suitable person to be entrusted with its care 
custody, the home of the mother is the proper place fo 
Experience has shown that where, because of misfo 
the widowed mother is compelled to give up her home, 
her children are ‘provided for by persons who have no na 
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ural interest in them such children are injuriously affected 
thereby, and they do not become as capable citizens as 
would have been the case if they had remained under the 
control of their mother. 

_ The sentiment here expressed is really the foundation of life 
for the maintenance of the children in the home 
of the mother is the motive which prompts many men to lay aside 


a portion of their income for the creation of a fund through the 


medium of life insurance which shall be sufficient to continue the 
solidarity of the home after the bread winners have passed 
away. Surely when life insurance companies are striving to 
accomplish the very thing the State commends, and without any 
expense to the State, the moneys which they collect ought not to 
be subject to the call of the tax gatherer. Even the laboring 
man who takes out a small industrial policy is being educated on 
the subject of life insurance and from the millions of industrial 
policyholders will come thousands and hundreds of thousands 
of applicants for larger amounts of insurance. 


A Great Service. 


' Governor Whitman either consciously or unconsciously has 
rendered life insurance companies a great service in stating so 
concisely the wisdom of preserving and protecting the home. If 
it is a good thing for the State to provide for deserving widows 
through general taxation, it is a better thing to persuade men 
as individuals to do this on their own account for the love they 
bear to the members of their own households. From this point 
of view, there is only one logical conclusion in this matter and 
that is that the State should not only permit life insurance but 
that is should offer every possible encouragement to the com- 
panies to prosecute the business and not impair their usefulness 
by undue taxation. 

In this connection attention is also called to a bill introduced 
in the last Pennsylvania legislature which recited: 

Whereas, it is to the interest of the commonwealth and 
the various counties and municipal divisions thereof to 
encourage its citizens to reasonably provide for their own 
support during old age whereby the financial burden of 

_ their maintenance may be avoided therefor. 

Section 1. Any policy or contract of insurance or annuity 

_ heretofore or hereafter taken out or issued by any insurance 

company, domestic or foreign, lawfully doing business in 
this commonwealth, to any solvent citizen thereof, whereof 
the said insured or purchaser for said annuity shall be the 
beneficiary or annuitant, not exceeding in income or return 

_ therefrom $100 per month, shall be exempt and free and 

clear from the claims of all his or her creditors and from all 

legal and judicial processes of execution, attachment or 

otherwise whatsoever. 

_ While this bill was limited in its scope and moreover did not 
become a law, yet it is an indication that the impression prevails 
in the minds of some lawmakers that life insurance policies should 


be accorded some measure of relief. 


Changing the phraseology of this preamble and bill, so that 
they would more correctly state the conditions and needs, they 
would read somewhat as follows: 

- Whereas, it is to the interest of the commonwealth and the 
various counties and municipal divisions thereof, to en- 
courage its citizens to reasonably provide for the future sup- 

_ port of their families whereby the financial burden of their 
maintenance by general taxation may be avoided, therefore 
be it 

Enacted, Section 1. All premiums paid on any policy or 

_ contract of insurance or annuity heretofore or hereafter 

_ taken out or issued by any insurance company, domestic or 
foreign, lawfully doing business in this commonwealth, to 


_ any solvent citizen thereof, shall be exempt from taxation by 


: 
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' Insurance Commissioners in favor of uniform tax laws. 


the commonwealth and the various counties and municipal 
divisions thereof, and any such policy or contract of insur- 
ance or annuity which produces an income not exceeding 
+ $100 per month, shall be exempt and free and clear from 
claims of creditors and’ from all legal and judicial processes 
of execution, attachment or otherwise whatsoever. 
We cannot but regard it as unfortunate that no tangible 


- results have been secured from the recommendations made in 


1908 by the committee of eight members of the Convention of 
Through 
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the united action of these commissioners uniform laws exist 
practically throughout the country on all the important func- 
tions of the life insurance companies; but this one question of 
taxation seems to have never reached the point of energetic co- 
operative action. It is a fact worthy of note that of the eight 
States represented by the commissioners who signed the report, 
only one has made any change in the tax law and in that State 
two changes have been made and each one was an increase in the 
existing tax rate. 

The situation as presented to the commissioners in the fol- 
lowing paragraph could hardly be improved upon and will serve 
as the foundation at any time for an aggressive movement. 

Life insurance is not a system of old age pensions adopted 
by the State as a public charity and supported by a burden- 
some general tax; nor does it contemplate public orphanages, 
old ladies’ homes, or other public charities maintained at the 
expense of the State. So far as it goes, it is a substitute 
for all of these and if universal would obviate the necessity 
of themall. Hence, the State should encourage it, not hinder 
it; it should help it, not hurt it. 

Let us hope that some day a man of strong convictions will 
plead for the policyholders in the Commissioners’ Convention 
with such force as to secure the united action of that important 
body for the abrogation of all tax laws applying to life insurance 
or as an alternative, a nominal tax which shall be uniform in all 
the States. 


Gibson Bill Defeated in Texas. 


The death of the Gibson bill in the Texas State Senate was pre- 
ceded by one of the bitterest debates in years. After passing the 
House by a comfortable majority it was killed in the Senate by a 
vote of fifteen to twelve. By invitation, Governor Ferguson 
spoke for the measure. 

It is predicted that Governor Ferguson will call a special 
session of the Legislature next fall to reconsider the repeal or 
modification of the Robertson law. 

The Governor sent a special message to the Legislature urging 
the limiting of life insurance loans to a maximum interest of 
seven per cent. per annum. Immediately bills to that effect 
were introduced in both branches of the Legislature. 

During one of the heated periods of the debate Senator Gibson 
attempted to hurl an ink well at Senator Lattimore of the oppo- 
sition. Other vitriolic passages nearly precipitated encounters. 
E. D. Schumacher, of Hillsboro, who lead the fight for the pas- 
sage of the measure, emphatically denied the accusations made 
on the floor that the large insurance companies which left the 
State have maintained a lobby at Austin. Mr. Schumacher 
avers that he was employed by Texas business men who were 
interested in having the large life companies return to Texas. 

Charges of ‘‘personal interest’? were made by both sides, and 
finally a resolution was adopted requiring each senator to dis- 
close his interest in the life companies. The responses, however, 
elicited nothing sensational. 

The purpose of the Gibson bill was to repeal the drastic fea- 
tures of the Robertson law, provide for a graduated tax on gross 
premiums and get rid of the provision that required the out- 
standing companies to pay back taxes on readmission. The 
proposal to repeal the tax provision aroused the most vigorous 
protest, because it was estimated that the back taxes, said{to 
be due, will amount to approximately $1,000,000. 


Weekly Underwriter’s Insurance Almanac. 


The News acknowledges receipt. of the 1915 Insurance Al- 
manac published by the Underwriter Printing and Publishing 
Company. The 1915 issue contains much valuable information 
concerning. all phases of the insurance business. The editors 
have paid particular attention to the compliation of statistics 
concerning underwriters’ associations, statutory requirements, 
the summary of workmen’s compensation laws in various States 
and up-to-the-minute legislative matters affecting insurance. 

The insurance statistics, however, are supplemented with in- 
formation concerning our government, national and State, pop- 
ulation, commercial and financial statistics which have to do, or 
are closely connected, with the business of insurance. The price 
of the publication is one dollar. It can be purchased from 
The Weekly Underwriter, 80 Maiden Lane, New York City. 
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WOULD ELIMINATE PART-TIME AGENT. 
Quality in Solicitors Counts for Much More Than Quan- 
tity—The Irregular Agent Is Only One Who 
Can Afford to Rebate. 





The following address was delivered by Horace R. 
Hunter, president of the San Francisco association, 
before a recent meeting of that body. It is the key- 
note to the present administration of the San Francisco 
association and the campaign which Mr. Hunter pro- 
poses will be watched with interest.—Editor’s Note. 





I made a special appeal to you to attend this meeting, as I have 
decided to address the association on a matter which I consider of 
vital importance, not only to the general agents, managers and 
field men, but to the fundamentals of the life insurance business. 

In doing this I want it clearly and distinctly understood that 
my remarks are general and not directed at any company or 
individual. I also realize that there are many who will disagree 
with me, but when they consider the matter broadly and from 
an impersonal viewpoint, I feel that they must appreciate the 
truth in my remarks. 

My subject is, ‘‘The Part-time Man in Life Insurance.” 

The part he plays in our great profession is one that has at- 
tracted my attention almost from the first day of my entry into 
this business and the more I study the situation the more certain 
I am that his existence is fraught with evil results. 

The subject as I will discuss it groups itself naturally into 
three parts. 

(1) How life insurance is written in the State of California 
to-day. 

(2) How it should be written. 

(3) How it will be written unless we recognize the handwriting 
on the wall and heed it. 

With few exceptions, general agents and managers utilize many 
men in other lines of business and professions, some under actual 
contracts and others under agreements, many of them without 
licenses to write life insurance, and these men are known as part- 
timers. There is scarcely a large business office in this city (and 
I don’t suppose this city is any exception), where there is not one 
or more of these part-time men at work. In almost every bank 
in this city and in most of the country banks some of these vam- 
pires of the life insurance business are employed, preying on the 
business of the legitimate full-time insurance man. 

Discouraging. 

The regularly licensed and full-time insurance man does all 
the work on a prospect only to lose the business to one of these 
men who are paid good salaries and should give their exclusive 
attention to the line of business they have chosen, but who 
deprive the regular agent of his just reward. 

Is it any wonder that life insurance solicitors as a class are 
looked upon by the public as they are? Is it any wonder that 
only about 5 per cent. of those taking up life insurance as a reg- 
ular business are able to succeed? The man in this business who 
can succeed against the great handicap now imposed is certainly 
to be congratulated. 

I know of a case right here in this city where a man called upon 
his lawyer and submitted a policy of one of the best old line com- 
panies. The lawyer told his client that he knew of a better 
company and a better contract and acting upon his advice his 
client took the policy from the other company and Mr. Lawyer 
received 50 per cent. of the commission, but his client did not 
know it. When the second year’s premium was due on this policy 
it was allowed to lapse and the inference is that the lawyer wrote 
his client in another company and received his commission again, 
as the man in question is now carrying insurance in a company 
other than the one in which he was first insured. 

I contend that in recognizing the part-time man you are not 
only failing to protect your regular full-time man, but that you 
are in many cases, exposing him to the temptation of rebating. 
These part-time men are the ones who can afford to rebate and 
who do so to a great extent in order to get the business from the 
legitimate agent and the agent is sorely tempted to fight fire with 
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Again, you are doing the part-time man an injury and you are 
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not treating his employer right, as no man can serve two mas- 
ters and be entirely loyal to both. He is sure to neglect the work 
of the man who pays him a salary in order to gain a little extra 
money which you are willing to see him take out of the legitimate 
earnings of your regular full-time, professional, educated, life ? 
insurance agent. : 

We are taught to believe that life insurance is a great profes- : 
sion and personally I think it is. Therefore, I cannot see why — 
this profession should be exposed to the sniping of the uneducated — 
part-time man (who cares only for the monetary gain), any more ~ 
than the medical profession should be degraded by the queue 
doctor and unlicensed practitioner. f 

In justice to the men who have decided to take up life in-— 
surance as a regular business and identify themselves with some 
special company, I think the part-time man should be eliminated, 
and I want to say to you general agents and managers right herel 5 
that if you will band together and agree to discontinue the use of é 
the part-time man you will be able to get more high class agents 
and men that will be a credit to the business, because they will 
realize that under such conditions they will be better able to 
make a decent living and that the business is one of dignity and — 
that it holds some future for them. 

For Better Results. 

Do away with the part-time man and get closer to your reg- 
ular agents. Spend the time and money on him that you spend 
in developing the part-timer and you are sure to reap better 
results and have associated with you a class of men with whom 
you will be proud to associate and who by virtue of getting all 
their legitimate business will not be calling upon you for ad- 
vances. ’ 

Another detriment to the part-time man is that if he can’t get 
the business himself because of lack of technical knowledge or 
from a failure to apply himself, he keeps the regular agent from 
getting it by destructive tactics. He holds the business up and 
not only makes it hard for the regular agent, but also prevents 
the public from taking insurance at a time when it should bem 
written. 

I consider a good life insurance man (I mean one who can write ~ 
and deliver insurance) one of the best assets in a community 
and it is a criminal thing to hinder such a man in his great ae 
If a man does not think enough of the future prospects in our — 
business to take it up and give it an honest, fair trial, then let 
him stay where he is and not hinder those who have sacrificed 
everything to try and succeed in this work. 

I believe if you will do away with the part-timers and advertise 
this fact that you will get all the good agents you want and be 
able to retain them and that you will receive a much better and 
more lasting class of business. Of course it will take a little time 
to make the change, but as soon as the results show themselves, 
I am sure it will be a great revelation. 

Make Careful Selections. 


Life insurance agents should be selected with great care. 
this were done, many men now carrying the rate book would be 
eliminated, and there would be a greater volume of business” 
written and more money in it for the men who write it. The 
life insurance field is and always has been a mecca for those who” 
have failed in other lines and for those who have met wi 
financial reverses. Many of these men have no intention of stay- 
ing permanently in the business, their only object being to pick 
up a little easy money from their friends. 

In this day of competition in all lines, service is the key to 
success. Asa usual thing the part-time man has neither 
knowledge nor the inclination to render this service. ‘ 

Quality in agents counts for much more than quantity. As 
is now, every ‘‘Tom, Dick and Harry” is privileged to write 
insurance while but few are able to make even a decent living out 
of it. P 




















for regulation of everything and everybody. 
of our great business are not improved, but are allowed to beco: 
more and more lax as regards the selling end, the public wills 


insurance at the counter and do away altogether with the agent 
and his commission. 4 
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further this is allowed to develop the more menacing it becomes 
to the future welfare of our business. 


If the insurance business were conducted on the high plane 
that it should be, it would offer every attractive inducement to 
high-class men entering business life and unless some heed is 
paid to the warning being given to the general agents and man- 
agers throughout the country by our National Association 
workers, there will be but one alternative left to the field manand 
that will be to protect himself by forming a national agents’ 
association and demanding just treatment. 


In analyzing the position of the part-time man, I don’t 
mean to put in this category the man who devotes his entire 
time to writing general insurance, but I refer particularly to men 
engaged in other lines of business, such as the banker, the doc- 
tor, the lawyer and the clerk. These are the men whom I con- 
tend have no right to be depriving the legitimate life insurance 
man of his living, 

Many of you have, no doubt, heard me air my views on this 
subject on other occasions and while some of you may not agree 
with me at this time, I am sure the time is coming when you will 

be ee too glad to co-operate in such a movement as I have sug- 
gested. 


If you will pardon a personal digression, I will take pleasure 
in telling you a little of my own history. I started my business 
career as a railroad employe and served continuously in this 
capacity in various positions for 22 years, but decided about 5 
years ago to enter the field which I had craved for many years, 
that is, life insurance. I felt that I was to a certain extent qual- 
ified for this work, but, notwithstanding my desire to make the 
change, I remained loyal to the company by which I was em- 
ployed and gave them my full time and when I finally decided to 
take up life insurance, I severed my connections entirely with 
my work and entered this business as a full-time man and feel 
that I have made, to say the least, as good a success of it as the 
average man in this business. 


I wish to make it plain to you, gentlemen, that if I am in this 
business, as I hope to be for the remainder of my life, my most 
earnest efforts will be put forward for the betterment of the 
business and the elimination of the part-time man and every- 
thing that I feel is a detriment to our great profession. 
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PROF. BRUCE D. MUDGETT’S MONOGRAM. 


Disability Provisions Have Not Yet Attained Their Full 
Possibilities—Many Contracts Fail to Provide 
Proper Relief, 


While it may be true that the American life insurance compan- 
ies have more quickly adopted total disability provisions than 
any other particular feature of policy contracts, there is still room 
for improvement. Disability provisions have not as yet attained 
their full possibilities, all things considered, according to Prof. 
Bruce D. Mudgett, instructor in insurance, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania. Prof. Mudgett contributed a mon- 
ogram on the total disability provision in American life insurance 
contracts, in the May Volume of the Annals of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. Professor Mudgett’s 
monogram is ably reviewed by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the same 
institution, and editor of the text-book on life insurance, which 
is now being published under the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation. Dr. Huebner, in his introduction, states that many 
life insurance contracts do not provide for relief in the event of 
the insured’s total disability, and to that extent life insurance 
fails to perform its full mission, in that it does not absolutely 
eliminate the element of uncertainty. 


In concluding his introduction, Dr. Huebner states as follows: 
But, as already stated, the family, in the event of the 
breadwinner's disability, stands in need of an especially large 
income to meet its increased burdens. For this reason the 
writer feels that the disability clause should provide (1) for 
the payment of the policy in 10 rather than 20 instalments, 
and (2) in case of survival when the last payment has been 
made for a continuation of the instalments throughout the 
disabled policyholder’s life-time. The 10-instalment plan is 
suggested instead of 20 payments because the latter, in order 
to furnish a substantial allowance, will require an amount 
of insurance larger than the average person feels able to carry. 
The continuous instalment feature is suggested because it 
can be granted for a very small additional premium, the 
average life of a person following total and permanent dis- 
ability being said to be somewhat less than two years. 
Moreover, all disability clauses now in use define disability 
as “inability to perform the duties of any occupation for gain 
or profit.” A strict application of this definition is not only 
apt to lead to disagreement between policyholder and com- 
pany, but may in many cases fail to afford the relief which 
the dictates of justice hold to be valid. Rarely will a. person 
be so disabled for any length of time as to be totally incapable 
of making some little income. But the real question is: 
Is the policyholder so incapacitated as to be rendered in- 
capable of pursuing any longer his regular vocation; and, 
although still able to perform some sort of service in some new 
occupation, is he able to earn more than a mere fraction 
of his former income?’ The writer agrees with Dr. Mud- 
gett’s conclusion that disability should be defined by the 
companies with reference to the insured’s particular occupa- 
tion, as is now done by some accident and health policies. 


The first three chapters of Prof. Mudgett’s monogram discuss 
the historical development of disability insurance, the reasons 
for and objections to the disability clause, and the measurement 
of the risk of disability. 

However, this able statistical study of disability insurance is 
really introductory to the main theme, which is a detailed study 
of the clauses issued by the American life insurance companies. 
We are told that 144 companies, organized on the old line plan, 
were found by the writer to have inserted the disability clause 
in some or all of their policies since 1896. The study of these 
clauses includes an analysis of the following features: 

1. Policies or risks on which the clause is not granted. 

2. Definition of disability. 

3. Age and time limits to the application of the clause. 

4. Benefits granted. 

Space will not permit a digest of this section of the treatise. 
It should be said, however, that Prof. Mudgett’s monogram 
contains in easily readable form a vast amount of information 


(Continued on page 13.) 
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Woman Denounces Unjust Taxation. 


For many years we have attempted to solve the 
problem of the solicitation of life insurance by means 
of an algebraic equation. X has represented the 
unknown quantity. The principal factors which 
contributed to establish an unknown quantity were 
the uncertainty of the physical condition of the in- 
surant and the uncertainty of the solicitor’s ability 
to induce the prospect to purchase life insurance. 

It seemed a perfectly good equation, but the solu- 
tion has always been more or less unsatisfactory. The 
ultimate results were only determinable by the law of 
average, and by this standard we have arrived at the 
following conclusions: 

1. Only one out of about 15 eligible prospects are 
insured from year to year. 

2. Men, women and children of America are in- 
demnified by life insurance against all future contin-~ 
gencies to the extent of only $200 per capita. 

3. A life insurance salesman is persona non grata 
in the offices of 30 per cent. of the business and pro- 
fessional men of the United States. 

4. The work of the average agent is about nine 
policies sold to 134 actual interviews (not calls) per, 
month. 

X has represented the element of uncertainty which 
existed, and in arriving at the above results we are 
not satisfied. 

Our dissatisfaction will undoubtedly be increaseal 
when we stop to consider that our calculations have 
been based upon false promises. X does not represent 
the unknown quantity. X represents approximately 
but half of the unknown quantity. The reason of 
this is that life insurance has not taken into consider- 
ation the influence which Woman has in the equation. , 
According to the census of 1910, there are 44,640,144 
women in the United States, as compared with 47,- 
332,122 men. 

The solicitation of life insurance is not entirely a 
masculine proposition. That there are many ine 
stances of where the wife objects, proves this assell 
tion. Practically all life insurance, unless written 
on the endowment plan, accrues to the benefit of { 
women. | 

This is merely introductory and explanatory to. 
the fact that calculations in the future, tending to 
establish a standard of agency operations, must | 
into consideration not merely one-half of the un- 
known quantity, but X hereafter must actually rep- 
resent the unknown quantity in its entirety. \ 

The influence of Woman, so far as life insurance is 
concerned, is emphatically emphasized in anoth 
important particular. Mrs. Dorothy McDonne 
Rolph was recently appointed Insurance Commis- 
sioner of Colorado, and so far as our knowledge 
tends, Mrs. Rolph is the first woman who has ev 
served in that capacity in any State in the Union 
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That Mrs. Rolph is fully cognizant of the responsi- 
bilities of her duties; that her mental processes are 
tempered as were Portia’s, with a sense of calm jus- 
tice, is evidenced by her recent report of the Insur- 
ance Department. 

In this document, which is the 33d Annual Report, 
we find the following in relation to taxation. 

The fees and taxes collected by this department 
are 15 times more than the cost of its operation. 
Inasmuch as the two per cent. tax on premiums 
paid for insurance protection is a tax upon the 
insuring public, and is expended for purposes 
other than the supervision of insurance com- 
panies, it is an injustice to the citizens of Col- 
orado and I recommend that it be reduced to 
one per cent. This suggestion is in conformity 
with a uniform movement throughout the 
United States to equalize the taxes of insurance 
companies for the various States. One per cent. 
with the other fees would still leave an income 
that would provide for all operating expenses of 
the department and for any unforeseen contingen- 
cies that might arise. 

This pronouncement is indeed a remarkable tribute 
to the business intelligence and the spirit of fair play 
on the part of the only woman Insurance Commis- 
sioner of the United States. The statement is brief, 
but its logic is incontrovertible. 


Professor Mudgett’s Monogram. 
(Continued from page 11.) 

telative to disability provisions. It would not be in the nature 
of an exaggeration to assert that it is the most complete and thor- 
ough exposition of disability provisions which has as yet been 
put forth. 

An idea of the ground covered may be obtained from the fol- 
lowing concluding paragraphs. 

The foregoing study, makes possible a statement of some of 
the factors that should govern the future development of the 
disability clause. It has been found that the main motive 
back of its rapid rise to popular favor is commercial—a con- 
stant need of the solicitor for a new feature, a “talking point,”’ 
and the keen appreciation on his part that the disability 
clause furnishes it. It has been further shown that the risk 
of total and permanent disability is a real and tangible one 
and that its occurrence may easily endanger the permanerce 
of one’s insurance. The idea of furnishing a real insurance 
feature has prompted the issue of the clause in many cases. 
These two motives, the altruistic and the commercial, have 





combined in bringing into existence a multitude of clauses, 
some good, some worthless, and some a curious admixture 
of the good and the bad. The business motive has led some 
companies to adopt clauses for no other purpose than to 
meet competition and the results are a disgrace to American 
life insurance; while other clauses show that they have had 
behind them the very best of careful and thoughtful consid- 
eration of the problems involved. It is plain that we have 
as yet no adequate knowledge of this risk in its relation to 
life insurance and we must permit the companies to go slowly 
in making the clause all that it should be, lest they make a 
mistake in the direction of too great liberality. Such a false 
step might only destroy the progress thus far made. 

Three fundamental criticisms can be brought against the 
majority of disability clauses now issued: (1) the definition 
of disability; (2) the benefit given; and (3) restrictions under 
which the clause is granted. One way of meeting these crit- 
icisms is to frame a clause embodying in it all those features 
which are desired and which the present study has found to be 
safe. But this plan has inherent defects. In the first place, 
the same circumstances do not exist with every company— 
one writes participating insurance, another does not, the 


‘question of dividends being important in the first instance 


and never arising in the second; one company charges a pre- 
mium for the clause, another pays the costs out of surplus, 
the first having need of a cancelation clause, the second not 
—and so in many instances the differences in method require 
a corresponding difference in the provisions of the disability 
clause. The desirability, therefore, of attempting to frame a 
clause for general use is questionable. A second objection 
that faces the writer is the difficulty of obtaining a clause 
that would meet all the legal requirements of various com- 
panies. Equally satisfactory results can be obtained by 
laying down certain principles that should be embodied in 
every contract, and leaving it to the companies themselves to 
frame their clauses with these principles in mind. 

The three points at which the disability clause is especially 
open to criticism are stated in the preceding paragraph. 
Disability is defined by all clauses to-day as inability to per- 
form the duties of any occupation for gain or profit. It 
should be defined with reference to the particular occupation 
in which the insured is engaged. The life insurance com- 
panies should note that it is so defined to-day by some com- 
panies issuing accident and health policies. Benefits should 
furthermore be paid for disability due to any cause whatever 
where fraud is not present. The restrictions now existing 
in many clauses whereby only a limited number of cases of 
disability are covered should be completely done away with. 

In the second place the benefit given after disability should 
in no case be less in money value than the insured would re- 
ceive could he continue his insurance in force until death; 
and he should have the option of choosing between a ‘‘ma- 
turity’’ benefit and mere waiver of premiums. If the 
maturity benefit is not the full equivalent of the face value of 
the policy it should in no case be of less value than the 
waiver of premium benefit—and the latter will be equal to 
the present value of the sum insured computed on the basis 
of the mortality rate existing among disabled lives. Further- 


(Concluded on page 21.) 
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The Self-Analysis Campaign. 

It is not an item of news to the leading life underwriters of the 
country that an effort is being made by the National Association 
to arrive at some dependable standards for the selection and 
training of agents. A large proportion of successful life under- 
writers are already familiar with the plan because they have 
been requested to fill out a form adopted by the committee. 
Thus far the response has not been entirely satisfactory; the 
number of replies received by the corresponding secretary are 
hardly sufficient to warrant a general analysis and calculation of 
averages. 

However, it is probable that the number of replies will be 
sufficiently augmented within the next few weeks, to enable 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods to present an analysis of great 
value at the San Francisco Convention. 

Field Notes is rather skeptical as to the outcome of the plan. 
While admitting the potentialities of the idea, its observations 
are ina minor key. To quote: 

The scientific method of thinking consists in the collection 
and classification of facts to the end that accurate descrip- 
tions of processes may be substituted for mere inferences and 
prejudices concerning them. The National Association of 
Life Underwriters is considering the distribution of a list 
of questions among a large number of successful life insur- 
ance salesmen. It is evidently hoped that by this means 
some definite information on the essentials of agency success 
may be extracted. The list of questions covers every 
conceivable relation and attitude toward his business by 
the agent answering. The proportion of business closed on 
first interviews, proportion secured from old policyholders, 
number of calls per day, habits as to business hours, system 
used, are a few of the questions asked under the subject of 
“Methods.” 

If the Association can secure accurate and sincere answers 
to these questions from a large number of successful sales- 
men, a tabulation thereof may give some valuable light on 
the means of selecting success. To establish the value of 
method in reaching success would alone be worth the trouble. 
But as few men are able or take the trouble to analyze them- 
selves and their work, so few are ever able to give much ac- 
curate and valuable information in this way. 

The Eastern Underwriter offers some interesting comments, 
but seems to fear that the analysis will fail in one essential par- 
ticular. This paper contends that Personality has much to do 
with successful life underwriting and that Personality is a qual- 
ity which cannot be ascertained, gauged or measured by the 
methods employed by the National Association. The Eastern 
Underwriter refers to the real secret of success as “‘the hidden 
force or punch.”’ We take pleasure in reproducing The Eastern 
Underwriter’s argument. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters is receiving 
numerous replies to its circular letter asking questions regard- 
ing agents in order that a comprehensive report can be pre- 
pared which will throw an illuminating light on scientific 
salesmanship. The inquiry has met general approval. 
Nothing is of greater moment than the carrying out of a 
plan to standardize salesmen; to do away with the tremen- 
dous waste there is in developing selling talent in the life 
insurance business to-day. As those who have read the list 
of questions know (the list was published some time ago in 
The Eastern Underwriter), the association will have a fairly 
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accurate line on the type of agents who succeeds and who 
fails when the replies are all in and compiled. 


However, there is one important feature in salesmanship 
that cannot be transcribed to paper, and that is personality. 
No matter how infinitesimal the description of manner in 
which a man works, he cannot describe intelligently the 
impression he makes on the man he interviews; and there 
are thousands of successful life insurance men who cannot — 
tell for the life of them how they operate. j 

In a small Southwestern town there is a life-insurance 
agent who either leads or is in the van of his company’s pro- 
ducers year after year. This agent is particularly modest 
and never visited the Home Office until a few months ago. 
The company decided to make his visit an event, and ar- 
ranged a dinner at which the star producer was to be the 
leading speaker. It was thought that he would give val- 
uable pointers to his fellow agents. The Southerner arrived 
in town and produced a most amazing impression. He wore 
a celluloid collar, a self-adjustable black bow tie, a suit of 
clothes which would have created a riot on Broadway. In 
manner he was abrupt; in speech, without refinement. The 
superintendent of agents looked him over and could not 
diagnose his success. The officers of the company studied 
him with minute curiosity and were equally nonplussed. It 
did not seem possible that this was their star agent; and, yet, 
there was the record to tell the story! 

Agents from a considerable territory, adjacent to the 
Home Office, arrived and the banquet started. The different 
officers of the company made glowing speeches telling of the 
wonderful achievements in production scored by the star, 
who listened without changing his expression, looking rather — 
bored. The other agents stole surreptitious glances at him, 
but remained puzzled. Finally, it came the star’s chance to: 
speak. He arose, shifted about nervously, said doggedly: 
“How do I explain my success? There ain’t no explanation. 
I just go out and deliver the goods.” 

He sat down. No one was disappointed in his eighteen- 
word speech. It explained the man. 

The largest personal producer in New York is a man who 
got his education through experience. He is not distin- 
guished for polish. He would not be picked out as a great 
salesman. He has no earmarks of dominating superiority; 
and, yet, he is able to write a Governor of a State, a financier 
of top rank, or an East side baker with equal ease. ] 

Another large producer in New York has the most remark- 
able flow of language that has ever been heard outside of a 
political or evangelical convention. He isa human dynamo, 
and when once he reaches a man he carries him along with a 
rush of eloquence that makes the prospect capitulate before 
he leaves his office. 

One of the most unagent-looking agents in the life in- 
surance business and one of the most successful is Courteney 
Barber, general agent of the Equitable Life Assurance So- 
ciety in Chicago. Mr. Barber looks more like a university 
president or a clergyman of a large city church than a pro 
ducer, and, yet, he ha8 written more than a million a year 
several occasions, and, even now, when he has the respon- 
sibility of a large general agency on his shoulders, he do 
not find it difficult to produce $700,000 of personal bu 
ness in a year. ; 

So here we have a quartette of agents with strikingly con 
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trasting personalities and all making good in the great field 
of life insurance, the common benefactor of humanity. The 
rough diamond, who wears a celluloid collar, and cannot give 
an intelligent expression of his work, leads his company; 
the man who started humbly in the great city and has no 
surface polish achieves a remarkable success with people in 
all walks of life; the six-cylinder agent, with the gift of ora- 
tory, overcomes all obstacles; and the scholarly agent of 
quiet manner produces $700,000 a year while managing a big 
agency at the same time. Back of all this success is an in- 
tangible personality that is impossible to describe by printer’s 
ink. In the slang of the day it can be called “punch.” 

In the case of Mr. Barber, however, there is a definite 
method of salesmanship that can be partly explained, and 
some account of this will be given. 

First of all, Mr. Barber realizes as few other agents and 
general agents do, the value of time. He also understands 
the importance of mood and the vantage point of attack. 
It has been said of him that ‘‘he has Chicago trained,’’ hav- 
ing educated business men there to the desirability of talking 
insurance in an insurance office. He does not, nor does he 
permit one of his agents to make haphazard calls. If he 
wants to see a man he telephones to him, and makes an 
appointment. The agents work along the same lines. If 
possible, this meeting is to take place in the Equitable Life’s 
offices in Chicago. The advantages of fixing the place of 
meeting in the comipany office are many. The main point 
is one of psychology. It is explained as follows: 

When a person goes into a doctor’s office he does so for the 
purpose of consulting him’ about his physical condition. 
When he goes to the store it is to make a purchase. When 
he goes to church it is to listen to a sermon and to pray. 
So when a man calls upon an agent his mind is attuned to 
insurance. He is not thinking about the ball game, his 
wife’s dressmaking bills or his golf score. Thus, the agent 
commands his attention immediately and it is easy to drive 
home arguments. 

A cynical agent might say that it is all very well to talk 
this way, but how are you going to get a man to enter your 
office by just telephoning him? The answer is that Mr. Bar- 
ber does it, and that his callers are the leading people of 
Chicago. 

On the other hand, if a man does not have time to come to 
Mr. Barber’s office, or there are other reasons which make 
such a visit inopportune, Mr. Barber arranges the meeting 
in the prospect's office. The same psychology is at work 
here, too. The prospect knows that a life insurance man has 
called to see him about life insurance. He is ready to hear 
the agent present the facts. This is done with simplicity 
and force. 

Great credit is due Mr. Barber for his work in putting life 
insurance on such a high professional basis in Chicago. His 
methods have helped the entire business. 

Everyone cannot have an attractive personality, and 
there is no way of measuring the degrees of charm. Ellen 
Terry was a great success in Bernard Shaw’s ‘Captain 
Brassbound’s Conversion,’’ while Gertrude Kingston, with 
almost as much experience and just as able technique, has 
not been. But it will be invariably found that back of per- 
sonality is a system and a force which go a considerable way 
in winning success, and if an agent has not a winning manner 
he may have a number of other qualities which will more 

than offset this. Certainly, many agents who are not of 
“the good fellow type,” or who have not those natural 

_ qualities which draw other men toward them, write a large 
volume of life insurance. 

It will be interesting to see whether the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters in its attempt to standardize 
salesmanship discovers the hidden force or punch. It may 

| be able to ferret out the intangible in some manner, and 
present an analysis which will be even more valuable than 
__ the scope of the inquiry as first contemplated. 
__ The Eastern Underwriter has unconsciously put upon the 
National Association a task somewhat similar to that assumed by 
a colored preacher, who said to his flock one Sunday morning, 
“Brethern and Sistahs, Ise goin’ to preach a very pow’ful dis- 
‘cose. In de fust place Ise goin’ to explain de unexplainable; 
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in de second place Ise goin’ to define de undefinable; and in de 
third place Ise goin’ to unscrew de inscrutable.” 

The National Association intends to make no attempt to 
“ferret out the intangible.’ It proposes to secure facts—facts 
that never before have been secured from a large group. A care- 
ful collation of these facts will undoubtedly reveal the informa- 
tion sought. 

Personality is a much abused word. Personality, all things 
considered, does not depend on the individual who possesses 
it, but upon the viewpoint of other people. Theodore Roosevelt 
has an attractive Personality to some people—several millions 
of citizens but Roosevelt’s Personality does not appeal to some 
people—several millions. Woodrow Wilson is popular~ with 
those people who are attracted by his Personality. But if Mr. 
Wilson is nominated for a second term, the results of the election 
will record the exact number of voters to whom Mr. Wilson’s 
Personality did not appeal. 

Let us imagine, for instance, that Woodrow Wilson and Theo- 
dore Roosevelt were insurance agents, and each were equal in 
all respects, but differed only as to their respective Personalities. 
Mr. Wilson, by reason of his Personality, would be able to sell 
insurance to people who would not listen to Mr. Roosevelt, and 
on the other hand Mr. Roosevelt would be able to sell insurance 
to those who would not listen to Mr. Wilson. 

All sizes, grades, degrees and varieties of Personalities are 
needed in the solicitation of life insurance, because in prospects 
there are all sizes, grades, degrees and varieties of Personalities, 

We know in advance that the value of Personality, in the gen- 
erally accepted meaning of the term, has been largely over- 
rated. Success in soliciting life insurance is not a matter of 
speed, but a problem of endurance. General agents and man- 
agers are not searching for brilliant but erratic genius, or men 
of the Wallingford type. The big and permanent successes 
of the life insurance business have, on the average, been made 
by men who work hard and systematically Good old Dobbin, 
who jogs along at a steady and even pace day after day, is 
the horse to place your bets on. 

After all, Personality will generally take care of itself. A 
solicitor, after he has been in the business for two or three years 
naturally gravitates to that particular class of prospects to which 
his Personality is attuned. 





A Windy Citizen of the Windy City. 


There are a number of evening newspapers throughout the 
United States publishing a series of cartoons, bearing the caption, 
‘The Worst Is Yet to Come.” Life insurance men, though, 
have nothing to fear, for the worst arrived but a few weeks ago in 
Chicago. 

If Chicago were Denmark we might be guilty of the famous 
and forceful ejaculation of Marcellus. Yes, we could even goa 
step farther, but on second thought we have decided that it is 
not worth while. 

It is utterly foolish to discharge a 42 centimeter gun at a mos- 
quito. 

There lives in Chicago a certain G. S. Hughs, who early last 
month, as Democratic candidate for Congress in the second 
district of Illinois, issued an announcement of his principles, in 
which he made a statement regarding life insurance which is the 
very limit of insanity. 

This is what he said: 

Life insurance should be suppressed. 

January 1, 1914, 260 life-insurance corporations reported: 
assets, $4,658,696,337; premiums received, 1913, $714,809,- 
356; total income for year, $945,586,094; payments to pol- 
icyholders (losses, dividends, surrenders, etc.), $469,588,123; 
total expenditures, $660,543,078. To me it is plain that they 
take from the people $945 and return $469. And that is not 
all, nor worst. Afew men have‘‘in trust”’a fund of $4,658,- 
000,000 to use for good or for bad. These few men with four 
billions of obligations payable in ‘‘standard gold coin’”’ 
control the banks and threaten the government.—To con- 
trol them is impossible. Destruction is the only safe course. 
Poor fellow! He is more to be pitied than censured. The 

saddest part of the entire affair is that it is just such men who 
pass the laws which tax policyholders over $13,000,000 yearly, 








THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION CLUB 


Following is a list of members of local associa- 
tions, and relatives of such members, who will as- 
semble at Chicago on the morning of August 5, 
where the Convention Special will be taken for San 
Francisco. Underwriters throughout the country who 
expect to join this party are requested to send in 
their names and the names of relatives or friends who 
will accompany them. The list will appear each 
month, and will be augmented as additional names 
are sent in. 


Gn 


Mr. A. L. Abt, Akron, Ohio. 

Mrs. A. L. Abt, Akron, Ohio. 

Mr. P. L. Bowen, Cleveland Ohio. 

Mr. David C. Bowen, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mr. Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Mr. F. C. Butts, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Mr. Augustus Byers, Columbia, S. C. 

Mrs. Augustus Byers, Columbia, S. C. 

Mr. George W. Cannon, Davenport, Iowa. 
Mrs. George W. Cannon, Davenport, Iowa. 
Mr. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Miss Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mr. Fred N. Cheney, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Richard E. Cochran, New York City. 
Mrs. Richard E. Cochran, New York City. 
Miss Isabel Conlin, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Marcella Conlin, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. Chas. Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Mr. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. 
Mrs. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. 
Mr. E. E. Flickinger, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Wm. M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Wm. M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. A. S. Glover, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Mrs. A. S. Glover, Chattanooga, Tenn. 
Dr. C. B. Graham, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mrs. C. B. Graham, Charleston, W. Va. 
Miss Eunice Graham, Charleston, W. Va. 
Mr. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mrs. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Miss Helen Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Mr. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
Mrs. J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. 
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Mr. William Klusmeier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. William Klusmeier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. H. M. Kimberland, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mrs. H. M. Kimberland, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. Kendall, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mr. G. Russell Leonard, Chicago, III. 

Mr. H. R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mrs. H. R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 

Mr. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mrs. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. M. W. Mack, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. A. J. Meiklejohn, Ottawa, Can. 

Mr. D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. F. Moore, Boston, Mass. 

Mrs. F. Moore, Boston, Mass. 

Miss Lucy M. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

Mrs. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 

Mr. Geo. H. Olmstead, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Geo. H. Olmstead, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mrs. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Elise Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Mr. Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. 

Miss Mary Gunn Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. Lawrence C. Priddy, New York City. 
Mr. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 

Mrs. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 

Mr. O. J. Rizor, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mrs. O. J. Rizor, Wheeling, W. Va. 

Mr. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 

Mrs. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 

Miss Annie A. Russsell, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Mr. Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Chas. W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, Boston, Mass. 

Mr. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 

Mrs. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 

Mr. J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 

Mr. Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. T. G. Tabb, Richmond, Va. 

Mr. H. S. Vail, Chicago, III. 

Mrs. H. S. Vail, Chicago, IIl. 

Mr. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 

Mrs. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 

Mr. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mrs. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 

Mr. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La 
Mrs. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Marjorie Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Mr. Edward Wallis Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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“LIFE INSURANCE” 


A TEXT-BOOK 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 














This book is intended for high schools, colleges, 
in fact all institutions of learning, agency instruc- 
tion and for the lay reader. It is non-partisan in 
character, comprehensive in scope, and conspicuous 
by its intelligent and logical arrangement. 











Life Insurance, Its Principles and Practice 





Part | Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
Part Il Science of Life Insurance. 
Part III Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


Part V_ Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 


OFF THE PRESS DURING THE FIRST WEEK IN AUGUST, 1915. 


Advance subscriptions are being received now at $2.00 a 
copy. Fill out the following coupon and mail at once: 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and ‘Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find my. check for $.................... in payment 


Olea GRE, One ae RB COR Neuer: of the new text book “LIFE 








This emblem identifies mem- J NSURANCE,” by Dr. S.S. Huebner. Name 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Five-Minute Talks At 


San Francisco Convention 








The success or the failure of the “Open Forum” 
of our National Conventions which has to deal with 
the 5-Minute Topics, lies entirely in the hands of the 
delegates. 


For the past two years I have presided over 
these discussions at the conventions held at Atlantic 
City and Cincinnati, and I am to preside again at 
San Francisco. At Cincinnati the delegates rallied 
nobly to my call for help. This year I am taking a 
different system; I am appealing to you through the 
pages of the News and also through a special letter 
to all Presidents and all Secretaries of all local 
associations. 


May I not ask as a special favor that each dele- 
gate to and each attendant on the National Conven- 
tion to be held August 10, 11 and 12 at San Fran- 
cisco, go prepared to help along this great work 
covered by these 5-minute talks. I appeal to every 
man who expects to be at the San Francisco Con- 
vention to be prepared to get on his feet and say 
something on the subjects which have been assigned 
for these talks. 


We had nineteen such talks in one hour at Cin- 
cinnati and I know that everyone of the 600 present 
who heard these talks felt a peculiar uplift from 
them. Each one of us gets out of this business in 
proportion to what we put into it. This is true in 
our soliciting and also true in our convention going. 


Let me urge you not to make a junket of the 
three days, August 10, 11 and 12, but that you make 
it your business to be in attendance at every session 
of the Convention and after the Convention do your 
sightseeing and junketing. 


The subjects are as follows: 


Tuesday Afternoon, Aug. 10—Subject, “System Used 
in Canvassing.” 
(a) Getting Prospects. 
(b) Cultivating Prospects. 
(c) Closing Prospects. 
(d) Getting Settlements. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Aug. 11—Subject, 
Building.” 
(a) Getting Agents. 
(b) Training Agents. 


“Agency 


Yours for Co-operation, Enthusiasm and Success, 


H. H. WARD, 
Chairman Topics Committee. 

















What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid cor- 
respondents. We depend entirely upon 
the secretaries of local associations to send 
us stories of all meetings of their respective 
associations. If an account of the last 
meeting of your association does not ap- 
pear in this department, ask the secretary 
of your organization why he did not send 
us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeling, on the 
same day if possible, secretaries of local 
bodies should send us a full account of 
the business transacted, including copies 
of all speeches, or extracts from the most 
important of them. 


Birmingham. |) 


Robert Lee, district manager for the Mutual Life of New York, 
was elected president of the Birmingham association at the annual 
meeting which was held on May 24. Among the other officers 
elected were: 

Mayer Friedman, general agent for the Manhattan Life, first 
vice-president; Edward L. Anderson, of the Missouri State Life, 
secretary-treasurer. A special committee on legislation wasap- 
pointed to look after pending legislative matters. 

Capital District. 

The first midday luncheon of the Capital District association 
was held in Albany on May 24. George W. Johnston, of New 
York, was introduced by William W. Phelps, president of the 
association, as the principal speaker. Mr. Johnston gave a 
practical talk on the fundamental principals of selling life in- 
surance. He cited the knowledge of his goods as an agent’s first 
essential, then aggressiveness to apply this information effi- 
ciently and, lastly, enough enthusiasm to carry himself along. 

This was followed by an interesting exchange of views on’ the 
selling of life insurance. The results of the news articles ‘and 
advertisements which have been appearing in the Knickerbocker 
Press from time to time were discussed. Delegates were selected 
to represent the association at the coming National Convention. 

Central Texas. 


At the second regular meeting of the Central Texas association 
held at Waco it was unanimously voted to affiliate with the 
National Association. 

J. Y. Webb made a brief speech on ‘Getting Together,” in 
which he outlined the many benefits of association work. Judge 
Edwin J. Clark was to have been the principal speaker, but 
owing to the addition of a special case on the docket was unable 
to attend. His place was filled by James Hayes Quarles, of the 
Tribune editorial staff, who spoke on ‘‘ Honesty, the Best Asset.” 

Following the banquet which was held at the State House 
delegates to the coming National Convention¥were appointed, 

Chattanooga. 

The third annual meeting of the Chattanooga association was 
held at the Business Men’s Club on May 15. At the business 
meeting which preceded the banquet the following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: , 

A. S. Glover, president; H. G. Hebditch, vice-president: 
F. M. Keys, treasurer; C. H. Crimm, secretary; Paul W. Shep- 
herd, chairman of the Executive Committee, and Julius J. Cohn, 
chairman of the Education and Conservation Committee. 


- which the possession of a life insurance policy produces. 


- of neutrality among members of the Chicago association. 
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QUALITY FIRST! 


Dear Bill: Do you know what a great advance has been made in 


life insurance salesmanship during the past few years? 


Quantity used to be the watchword. Now it’s quality. 


Why, 


there is a Company that offers an educational course, a 
“Field Service Department”—a carefully prepared “Sales 
Department” and other real attractive inducements that 


help a lot. 


Yours, 
Jack. 


P.S. Your suggestion was right, that’s the Company— 


- The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 
JOHN M. HOLCOMBE, President 


G, F. Milton in his speech paid a fitting tribute to the business 
of life insurance. Dr. Leo Shumacher spoke very interestingly 
of the work which is being carried on by the Life Extension 
Institute. Dr. Ira M. Boswell pictured the mental consolation 
dog Bed ee 
Lowry, cashier of the Citizen’s National Bank, spoke on the value 
of business insurance. Short talks were also made by Mr. 


_ Glover, Mr. Shepherd, Edward E. Brown, J. W. Bishop, Capt. 
_ C. W. Biese, Julius J. Cohn, Earle N. Webster, F. M. Keys, 


T. L. Landress and Guy Landis. 
Chicago. 


The part-time agent and rebating has almost caused a breach 
Pres- 
ident George R. McLeran’s determination to wipe out the evils 
with which the average Chicago underwriter is confronted has 
caused the various factions to bring their ‘‘42-centimeter’’ ora- 
~ torical guns into action. 

Not only did the meeting held on June 8, at Hotel LaSalle, 
bring out a record-breaking attendance, but it almost equaled 
the April meeting of the New York association as far as excite- 
ment was concerned. 

In his speech to the association members President McLeran 
fired some straight-from-the-shoulder shots at the so-called 
_ brokers who do not want to give up their regular business, but 
want to make a little easy money on the side. He also de- 
nounced “insurance counselors’? and ‘‘insurance actuaries” 
and the free lances. He referred to the broker as the ‘quack 
doctor”’ in life insurance. He cited the views of President Hun- 
ter, of the San Francisco association, on the part-time agent. 

Jules Girardin, local manager for the Phoenix Mutual, said that 
general agents will not reform until their home office compels 
_them todoso. Many home offices today are pushing strenuously 

for business and they urge general agents to get it in some way, 
_ but to get it. 

Vice-president Stevens, of the Illinois Life, suggested that the 
_part-time resolution come up at a later meeting so that more 
‘time could be given to reflection. George D. Wright, of the Met- 


ropolitan, chairman of the Committee on Resolutions, insisted 
that the matter should be settled at once. 

Isaac Miller Hamilton, president of the Federal Life, said that 
while the Federal did not hire any part-time agents he believed 
that the association would be going entirely outside of its province 
in passing such a resolution. 


At this juncture of the spirited discussion Fred B. Mason, 
general agent for the A‘tna Life, presented his crime prevention 
resolution which he is scattering broadcast throughout the 
United States. The association voted to adopt the resolution 
which reads as follows: 


WHEREAS: Rebating and misrepresentation are crimes 
which, wherever practised, bring discredit upon the life 
insurance business, and 

WHEREAS: Rebating and misrepresentation are causes 
of expulsion from the Life Underwriters’ Association 
of Chicago, it being the purpose of said Association to 
advance the best interests of the life insurance business; 

Now THererore be it resolved by the Life Underwriters’ 
Association of Chicago at its regular monthly meeting in 
June, 1915, that we pledge the members of this Association 
to co-operate in preventing rebating and misrepresentation. 

Be it further resolved that a copy of this resolution be sent 
to the President and Attorney-General of the United States: 
to the Governor and the Superintendent of Insurance and 
the State’s Attorney of every county ofthe State of Illinois, 
and to the Mayor of the City of Chicago: that each member 
of this Association send a copy to the life insurance company. 
of which he is the agent: also that a copy be sent to the 
National Association of Life Underwriters, and to each 
local association. 

The final action on the part-time resolution, however, was 
postponed until the special meeting of the association which will 
be held on June 22. President McLeran was elected to represent 
Chicago on the National Executive Committee, succeeding R. F. 
Palmer, of the Berkshire Life, who resigned. Six new applica- 
tions for membership were acted upon favorably. 
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Cincinnati. 


John D. Sage, second vice-president of the Union Central Life 
Insurance Company, was the principal speaker at the June meet- 
ing of the Cincinnati association which was held at the Business 
Men’s Club on the 8th inst. Covers were laid for 40. 

Mr. Sage spoke on the value of advertising in the life insurance 
business. The same topic was ably discussed by Ren Mulford, 
an advertising specialist. 

W. A. R. Bruehl, Jr., of the Home Life, was elected National 
Executive Committeeman to succeed M. W. Mack, whose term 
will expire in August. The chairman of the Publicity Committee 
announced that practically all of the $2,500 advertising fund 
had been raised and the balance would undoubtedly be secured 
within the week. 

Cleveland. 

More than 30 of Cleveland’s most prominent business men 
were guests of the local association at its annual banquet which 
was held at Hotel Statler on May 10. 

The Hon. Newton D. Baker, Mayor of Cleveland, and Col. 
John L. Shuff, Postmaster of Cincinnati, were the principal 
speakers. Col. Shuff again amused the underwriters and their 
guests with one of his humorous speeches, while Mayor Baker 
spoke of the relation of the life insurance agent to the welfare of 
the city. 

An interesting feature of the banquet were the brief remarks 
from some of the guests. Following are excerpts from their 
opinions: 

F. F. Prentiss, vice-president Cleveland Life, manufacturer 
and capitalist—‘‘ Insurance teaches the art of saving—lInterest 
the young men in it.” 

C. F. Adams, president Cleveland Hardware Company—‘I 
congratulate you as salesmen of the greatest thing in the world, 
something of which you will never be ashamed.” 

Martin A. Marks, former general agent Equitable Life, now 
secretary-treasurer Cleveland Worsted Mills Company—‘ There 
has been a wonderful change in the life business in the past 
25 years. I am pleased at the rapid growth of fraternal spirit 
among the agents.” 

Judge Alexander Hadden—‘‘I shall recommend hereafter that 
the improvident cease to seek the probate court, but go to the life 
insurance men instead.”’ 

Rev. R. E. Bailey, pastor East End Baptist Church—‘ Your 
work aids in the practical application of scriptural teachings.” 

Attorney H. J. Crawford—‘‘A man’s life insurance should be 
limited only by his bank account and the smaller his bank ac- 
count, the larger should be his insurance.” 

Cyrus Eaton, with Otis & Co., bonds and stocks—‘‘ No group 
of men makes a larger contribution to the economic good than 
the life insurance men.”’ 

F. J. Woodworth, vice-president First Trust & Savings Com- 
pany—'‘I believe in business insurance.” 

An election of officers was held which resulted as follows: 

E. B. Hamlin, president; J. W. Pickard, first vice-president; 
W. F. Whitney, second vice-president; Hoyt W. Gale, secretary, 
and O. N. Olmstead, treasurer. 

Columbus. 


Members of the Columbus association entertained W. E. Bil- 
heimer, president of the St. Louis association, as their principal 
guest and speaker at the May meeting, which was held on the 
21st ult. In discoursing upon ‘‘Plussing a Day’s Work,” Mr. 
Bilheimer gave one of his usually inspiring talks. It contained 
a wealth of practical suggestions to salesmen. 

Following the meeting the Ohio agents of the Equitable, 
which Mr. Bilheimer represents in St. Louis, entertained him at 
a luncheon at the Columbus Athletic Club. F. W. Alden, of the 
Fidelity Mutual; C. K. Warwick, of the Fidelity Mutual, and 
G. A. Bredehoft, of the Connecticut General Life, were elected to 
membership. 

Detroit. 


Easily the most enthusiastic meeting of the Detroit association 
this year was held at the Board of Commerce Building on May 13. 
Edward A. Woods, general agent of the Equitable at Pittsburgh, 
and vice-president of the National Association, was the prin- 
cipal guest and speaker. 

The visit of Mr. Woods had long been looked forward to by 
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local life underwriters. He chose for his subject, ‘‘ Life Insurance 
—the Institution of Systematic Thrift.’’ Mr. Woods spoke in 
part as follows: 

“The American speaks of wealth in terms of capital; the 
Englishman speaks of income and the still more thrifty French- 
man, in telling of money made, speaks of money saved. Our very 
mental attitude toward wealth is not of saving but of spending 
our principal, forgetting that one’s capital or one’s principal 
should never be considered as money to be spent, and forgetting 
that the French point of view is the correct one—that the only 
money one makes is the money one keeps.’’ We have large 
incomes in America; we have great wealth, but we are forgetting 
that thrift and progress mean the saving of money and that 
saving is largely apart from wealth. Lack of thrift is the ex- 
planation of why 95 persons out of every 100 who reach the 
age of 60 years are still dependent upon their daily earnings 
or charity for support. In Pennsylvania more citizens own 
their own homes than in any other State in the union. There 
are 25,000,000 Americans who carry $30,000,000,000 of life 
insurance; twice as much as all the rest of the world put 
together.” 

William A. Duff, assistant to Mr. Woods in the Pittsburgh 
agency, also addressed the association. Mr. Woods and Mr. 
Duff remained several days in Detroit, during which they were 
guests of H. Wibirt Spence, treasurer of the National Associ- 
ation. 

Most of Friday was spent in interviewing several big auto- 
mobile manufacturers in their plants, with view to getting general 
ideas as to how automobile sales are conducted. 

A special dinner was given by Mr. and Mrs. Spence at their 
summer home, ‘‘Wyburton,”’ on Grosse Isle, for the Pittsburgh 
underwriters and other prominent insurance officials. 


Indiana. 


Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association paid 
his official visit to the Indiana association on May 6. The ban- 
quet in honor of the National President was held at the 
Denison Hotel in Indianapolis. 

Owing to the rearrangement of President Willet’s itinerary, the 
members had a very short notice concerning the official visit. 
However, there was a fair attendance to greet President Willet. 
He reviewed the achievements of the National Association and 
told of some of the future ideals which he hoped would be em- 
bodied in the work of the National body. Edward H. Young, 
president of the association, presided as toastmaster. 

The June meeting of the Indiana association was held at Hotel 
English, Indianapolis, on the 7th. The program included short 
talks by Warren C. Flynn, State manager for the Massachusetts 
Mutual; W. A. Courtright, representing the Penn Mutual; 
Frank L. Jones, superintendent of agencies for the Equitable; 
and Isaac Pinkus, general agent for the Northwestern Mutual. 
The speeches were followed by a general discussion. : 


lowa. 


Members of the Iowa association wound up the present season, 
as far as meetings are concerned, with a banquet at the Grant 
Club in Des Moines on June 5. Officially it was known as 
‘ladies’ night,’’ and brought to an end a successful season iit 
association work. Much has been accomplished both in reform 
and membership. | 

Owing to the illness of Emory English, State Insurance Com- 
missioner, who was to have been the principal speaker, Dr. J. A. 
Earl, president of Des Moines College, was substituted. C. 2. 
Lunt was elected National Executive Committeeman to succeed 
J. C. Blum whose term has just expired. Dr. Earl paid a high 
tribute to the business of life insurance and the work of the 
producer. The meetings have been discontinued until October 2. 
There were about 100 members and guests present. 


Knoxville. % 


at the regular meeting of the Knoxville associatioa held on 
29. A special circular condemning the high rate of taxation 
the State has been edited by the Education and Conseryat 
Committee and will be mailed to 50,000 of the largest policy- 
holders in Tennessee. It is hoped to arouse the pclicyhold rs 
into action against all unjust legislation and taxation, T | 


\ 


' 

. 

i 

Institutional advertising was the principal topic of discuss 1 
y 

i 
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Nashville and Memphis associations have given the movement 
their hearty indorsement. 


_ E. R. Lutz was named as National Executive Committeeman. 
Delegates were appointed to represent Knoxville at the coming 

National Convention. 

i Los Angeles. 


Members of the Los Angeles association held their regular 
‘monthly meeting at Christopher’s Cafe on June 4. W. C. Mace, 
of the Northwestern Mutual, delivered an interesting address on 
“The Evolution of the Life Insurance Salesman.’”’ L. A. Green- 


_ wood, vice-president of the association, SpURE on “The Profes- 
sional Aspect of Life Insurance.” 


F. E. MacMullen, chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 


‘reviewed pending matters and reported on his recent trip to 


Sacramento in the interest of the association. 
_ Gardner Curren, formerly of Los Angeles, but now deputy 
commissioner of the World’s Insurance Congress, was present. 
He made a few brief remarks concerning the work which the Con- 
gress is accomplishing at the Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition. 

Delegates and alternates to the National Convention were 
provided with their credentials. 

Louisiana. 
The official visit of Hugh M. Willet, president of the National 


Association, to the Louisiana association was made on May 11. 


about $18,000 for each person. 


Wilson Williams, president of the local association, and a spe- 
cial reception committee met President Willet at the Illinois 
Central station at 11 o’clock. From there they motored to 


‘ Hotel DeSoto where the luncheon was held. There were more 


than 50 underwriters present, also several prominent laymen. 
A canvass of those seated at the banquet table showed that 41 
of them carried life insurance aggregating $700,550, an average of 
President Willet’s speech was 


followed by short talks by Frank L. Levy, T. D. Wharton, sec- 


' of the State Mutual of Worcester. 


~ 








retary of the association, Gus D. Levy, Zach Spearing, R. H. 
Rebou and Dr. B. A. Ledbetter. The entertainment committee- 
planned a special tour for the National president following the 
banquet. 

Memphis. 

Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association, was the 
principal guest at the regular meeting of the Memphisassociation, 
which was held on May 10 at Hotel Chisea. 

The Memphis association has been inactive for some time, 
but from the enthusiasm displayed at the gathering it is appa- 
rent that the organization will take a new lease on activity. 

In his speech President Willet urged the local underwriters 
to revive the activities of the association. Among the other 
speakers were the Rev. T. W. Lewis, of St. John’s Methodist 
Church; J. B. Marmon, of the Mutual Life, and S. L. Calhoun, 
Among the other noted 
guests were the Rev. W. D. Bunckner, rector of Calvary Episco- 
pal Church, and W. L. McPheeters, of Chattanooga, vice-presi- 
dent of the Volunteer State Life. There were 35 members and 
guests present. 
; Minneapolis. 


The proposed amendments to the constitution brought out a 
large attendance at the June 5th meeting of the Minneapolis 
association. The articles relating to the qualifications for mem- 
bership caused an unusual amount of discussion. They were 
amended so as to admit preliminary term companies after due 
consideration of their standing. Delegates to the coming Na- 
tional Convention to be held at San Francisco were appointed. 

Minnesota. 

An illuminating address, concerning his impressions of the 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition, by A. O. Eliason, of 
the Minnesota Mutual, was the feature of the meeting held by 
the Minnesota meeting on May 10. And it is probably that this 


' talk will have much to do with boosting the representation of 


the local association at the coming National Convention. A 


_ humorous talk by G. W. Skidmore was well received. 


In the absence of the president, J. K. Robinson, of the Penn 
Mutual, vice-president of the association, presided. Mr. Robin- 


son, as chairman of the committee on taxation and legislation, 


reported that no unfavorable bills had been passed since the last 


' meeting. 


re 


Strength 


Service 
and Saving 


No company is stronger or more 
stable than its investment securities. 


The distinctive result of the Union Central’s 
forty-eight years investment experience 1s one 
of the wonders of the financial world. 


Of the more than One Hundred Million Dollars 
of Assets, less than 3% is represented by the 
magnificent new Home Office building; about 20% 
by accomodations to policyholders; while over 76% 
is loaned on carefully selected first 
mortgages, in the best farming sections 

of thirty-four different States. 


The advantages of Union Central in- 
vestments are four-fold: —(1) Maxi- 
mum security— averaging over $3.75 
for each $1.00 loaned: (2) Non- 
destructible and ever-enhancing 
values: (3) Non-speculative and 
non-fluctuating character, at 
the same time possessing ade- 
quate mobility: (4) Supreme 
interest earning ability; gross 
rate 1914—6.38%, average past 
twenty years—6.44%. y 


The sum of these advantages 
constitutes the Strength back 
of every contract, and contrib- 
utes largely to the Service 
enjoyed, and the Saving re- 


alized by the 
policyholders. 


company’s 


For information or in- 
vestment literature ad- 
dress, ALLAN WATERS, 
Supt. of Agents. 


The Union Central 


Lite Insurance Co. 
OF CINCINNATI 
JESSE R. CLARK, Pres, 

















Professor Mudgett’s Monogram. 
(Continued from page 13.) 
more disability benefits should always be fully participating 
where the main policy is participating and dividends should 
be paid to the insured after as well as before disability. 

The third feature which every clause should embody should 
grant disability benefits with the same restrictions as are 
made in case of the regular benefits under the policy. The 
many restrictions now found in clauses regarding the lapse 
of disability benefits through default in premiums, limita- 
tions on the time for making proofs or restrictions of benefits 
to the premium paying period, etc., have no right to con- 
tinue. These remarks, of course, do not apply to such cases 
as fixing an upper age limit beyond which benefits will not be 
allowed, ample justification for which practice has been 
found. It is evident if these criticisms can be accepted, 
that there is yet opportunity for the life insurance com- 
panies to issue a disability clause which is a real “‘selling 
feature’’ and one which will meet competition because of its 
intrinsic merit as an insurance measure. 


bo 
bo 
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New York. 


There was much enthusiasm displayed by members of the New 
York association at the regular meeting held at Stewart’s res- 
taurant in Park Place on May 25, when President Lawrence 
Priddy announced that the campaign teams had rounded up 
106 new applications for membership. These applications were 
acted upon by the Membership Committee at its regular meeting 
on June 3. 

William H. Hotchkiss, former Superintendent of Insurance, of 
New York, was the principal speaker. In discussing his topic, 
“The Inter-relation of the State and the Life Agent,” Mr. 
Hotchkiss reviewed the work done by the association in co- 
operation with the department during his administration. He 
urged the local underwriters to organize not only for “‘pocket”’ 
spirit, bur for ‘‘public’”’ spirit as well. He declared that the day 
must come when the law shall provide for a method of exam- 
ination by which those who are unworthy to sell life insurance 
will be eliminated from the field. 

John Kirkland Clark was introduced as the man who was 
going to help the association make Section 91 constitutional. 
Mr. Clark has gained a reputation as a graft hunter during his 
association with former District Attorney Whitman. He reit- 
erated some interesting experiences in hunting graft and insisted 
that a concerted effort on the part of association members 
could accomplish much toward eradicating the present-day evils 
which confront the average underwriter. 

A resolution regretting the death of Colonel J. A. Goulden 
was presented and unanimously adopted. Mr. Priddy is busy 
selecting the delegation to represent New York at the coming 
National Convention. 


Norfolk-Tidewater. 


The regular meeting of the Norfolk-Tidewater association was 
held in Norfolk on June 4. J. R. Coupland, retiring president of 
the association, and W. P. Dodson were the principal speakers. 
The new officers elected were as follows: 

T. Jenner Smither, of the Aetna Life, president; L. W. Robin- 
son, of the Equitable, first vice-president; J. M. Jordon, of the 
Equitable, second vice-president, and R. E. Williams, of the 
Travelers, secretary-treasurer. 

Oklahoma. 


Members of the Oklahoma association celebrated the installa- 
tion of fifty-five new members in a fitting manner. The cele- 


Purely Mutual 


bration was held in the form of a banquet and reception at the 
Country Club on May 29. 

J. Henry Johnson, secretary of the National Association, de- 
livered an address of welcome to the new members and urged 
that as many of them as possible attend the coming National 
Convention to be held in San Francisco in August. E. D, 
Englesman spoke on ‘‘Benefits of Life Insurance.” Milas Lan- 
sater, J. N. Dwyer and C. W. Gunther discussed the “Monthly 
Income Contracts.’’ Delegates to the National Convention were 
selected. 


Oregon. 


The regular meeting of the Oregon association was held on May 
10 at the Commercial Club in Portland. S. P. Lockwood spoke on 
“Personal Experience in Selling Life Insurance.” Dr. C. J. 
Smith gave an interesting talk on ‘‘Matters Pertaining to the 
Medical and Business Side of Life Insurance.”’ ‘‘System in Life 
Insurance Soliciting,’ was the subject alloted to Arnold S. Roth- 
well, while Omar C. Spencer spoke on ‘‘Service.”’ 

William Goldman was elected to represent the local association 
on the National Executive Committee. Nathaniel G. Anderson, 
William C. Montgomery and Israel C. Hervin were elected to 
associate membership. 

H. H. Ward urged the association to send a large delegation to 
the National Convention to be held in San Francisco. Edgar 
W. Smith, president of the association, officiated as toastmaster. 


Pittsburgh. 


Ideal weather conditions brought out a record breaking at- 
tendance at the annual outing of the Pittsburgh association, 
which was held at Homestead Park on June 5. Athletic sports, 
games and dancing were the principal features of the gathering. 

The program started with a baseball game between teams rep- 
resenting the Pittsburgh Life & Trust Company and an all-star 
aggregation, which resulted in a five to four victory for the all- 
stars. The batteries were Kelly and Scheimer for the winners 
and Bortsche and Berg for the losers. Umpires Dr. Righter, of 
the Pittsburgh Life & Trust, and Mr. Smith, of the Equitable. 

Miss Wilbur and Mr. Daley carried away first honors in the 
dancing contest, while Mr. and Mrs. Riale, of the State Mutual 
captured second prize. The 240-yard relay race was won by 
Messrs. Kelly and Cohill, of the Equitable, with Friedman and 
Riale, of the State Mutual second. The Egg and Spoon race for 
ladies was won by Miss Fellows. Other events resulted as fol- 
lows: 


. f 
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Chartered 1857 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
GEO. C. MARKHAM, President 
INSURANCE IN FORCE, $1,365,299,749 


SATISFIED POLICYHOLDERS to the number of 11,613 (out of 43,541 applicants) applied for 
$54,587,290 of additional insurance in The Northwestern during 1914. 


NORTHWESTERN POLICIES are easiest to sell and stay longest in force. 


Mortality 55.87%. Interest 4.97%. 


Expense 10.53%. 


AGENTS PROTECTED by enforced No-Brokerage and Anti-Rebate Rules. 


INCOME INSURANCE 
CORPORATION INSURANCE 
PARTNERSHIP INSURANCE 


It Will Pay You to Investigate Before Selecting Your Company 


Write to H. F. NORRIS, Superintendent of Agencies 


LARGE ‘‘DIVIDENDS”’ | 
LOW COST 
SERVICE POLICY 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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' Potato race for ladies, Miss McCune; 50-yard dash, ladies, 

' Miss Dunn; 50-yard dash, men, William Mulvey, first and 
| George Kirkbride, second; pie-eating contest, James Stewart; 
_ three-legged race for boys, Steward: and Conley. Following the 
athletic events the underwriters and their friends danced till wee 
hours of the morning. 


Rochester. 

| That members of the Rochester association are ardent base- 
ball fans is apparent from the official action which followed the 

_fegular meeting on May 17. After the meeting had been ad- 
-journed all members of the association journeyed to the local ball 
_park in a body to witness the opening of the International League 

Season at that place. This is an annual event which is always 
looked forward to by Rochester life underwriters. 

Final arrangements were made for the trip to the coming Na- 
tional Convention. From the enthusiasm displayed it is prob- 
able that Rochester will have a large representation at San 
Francisco. There were 40 members in attendance. 


Sacramento, 


Several political and insurance notables were present at the 
(regular monthly banquet of the Sacramento association which 
-was held on June 2. State Senator J. W. Stetson, of Oakland, 


The Equitable MakesExperts 
of Its Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the com- 
pany recognizes the importance of educating 
its field workers. 

The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things, 
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in Life Insurance 






is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 

This course consists of 3 preliminary les- 
sons (which may be taken by outsiders) and 
27 Regular Lessons (exclusively for repre- 
sentatives of the Society). 

One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in con- 
nection with each lesson, the officer in charge 
of the course sends him official answers to 
the same questions. This enables the stu- 
dent to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from the So- 
ciety. 






























was the principal speaker. He came as official representative 
of Governor Johnson. A 

J. E. Phelps, State Insurance Commissioner, complimented 
the members on their organization which has grown from 12 to 
60 members in six months. Former Lieutenant Governor War- 
ren Porter, now president of the Western States Life Insurance 
Company, was also among the speakers. Willard Doan, of 
Salt Lake City, gave those present an interesting talk on associa- 
tion work. { 

The hit of the evening, however, was made by the Rev. W. E. 
Harrison, pastor of Westminster Presbyterian Church, who con- 
tributed a humorous discourse. Following his speech the asso- 
ciation voted to attend their chaplain’s church in a body the 
following Sunday morning. 

Among the other speakers who responded to toasts were 
F. E. McMullen, of Los Angeles; L. B. Messler, of San Francisco; 
L. M. Shelly, city attorney; Robert Lee Stephenson, and C. M. 
Smith, both of San Francisco. ; ; 

Under the leadership of Edward Shoemaker, who is president 
of the association, also president of the West Coast Life Insurance 
Company, the organization is making remarkable strides. Covers 
were laid for 75 persons and 17 new members were elected. 

St. Louis. 
Hugh M. Willet, president of the National Association, was 
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entertained by members of the St. Louis association on May 8. 
The banquet in his honor was held at the American Annex. 

In his speech President Willet referred to the many accom- 
plishments of the National Association during the current year 
and urged a large attendance at the National Convention. 

The delegation from St. Louis will be the largest ever sent to a 
National Association Convention from that city. This is due to 
the fact that they are out to capture the 1916 Convention and 
that they have decided to bring reinforcements along. 

W. E. Bilheimer, president of the association, announced that 
the 50 new applications for membership brings the number up to 
225. 

San Francisco. 


Members of the San Francisco association held an enthusiastic 
meeting on May 20. Speeches were made by H. R. Hunter, 
president of the association; Joseph Fouchard, of the Knox 
School of Salesmanship; Edward Shoemaker, president of the 
Sacramento association; Thomas Proctor, president of the Santa 
Rosa association, and E. Kelly, secretary of the Sacramento asso- 
ciation. ; 

The matter of the Anti-Rebate bill which was recently passe 
by the Legislature occupied no small amount of attention. A 
special committee was appointed by the president to communi- 
cate with Governor Johnson, urging his approval of the measure. 
Every California association is doing its utmost to influence the 
Governor, and it is believed that he will eventually sign the bill 
making it a law. Delegates to the National Convention were 
selected. 

South Texas. 


Sixteen members were present at the regular meeting of the 
South Texas association which was held at Houston on May 1. 
O. S. Carlton, president of the Great Southern Life, was the 
principal speaker. Three new members were elected and dele- 
gates appointed to the National Convention. 


Springfield, Missouri. 


The regular meeting of the Springfield, Missouri, association 
was held at Sansone Rathskeller on June 5. Following the 
luncheon brief speeches were made by many of the underwriters 
and guests. 

Dr. E. F. James, president of the City Board of Health, read 
an interesting paper on important reforms proposed by his 
department which are related to mortality statistics. Other 
speakers were: W. A. Banks, M. A. Nelson, S. E. Cope, R. H. 
Beal, John C. Scuyler and W. A. McAtee. Jake Marx officiated 
as toastmaster. 

Syracuse. 


The annual outing of the Syracuse association was held on 
June 9. Ten automobiles conveyed 36 members of the associa- 
tion to South Bay on Oneida Lake, where they were entertained 
at the South Bay Club. 

The underwriters arrived at their destination at 4 o’clock p.m., 
and immediately began their baseball game between the man- 
agers and the field men, but they had forgotten to consult the 
weather man, who in his wrath, stopped the pastime during the 
third inning. During the thunder storm the scorecard was 
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blown away thus allowing both sides to claim victory. A dinner 
was served at the club at 6 o’clock. No business was trans- 
acted.’ 

Tacoma. 


Under the new administration which began in January, mem- 
bers of the Tacoma association expect to make great strides 
during the ensuing year. 

As a direct result of President Widmann’s efforts, an unusually 
strong and binding amendment to the constitution and by-laws 
was passed at the April meeting of the association. This amend- 
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; 

; ‘ment was drawn up in the form of an obligation which all members 
_ are obliged to take, likewise all applicants for membership will be 

_ obliged to agree to its terms. The amendment follows: 

I, A. C. Blank, do hereby promise that I will, to the best 
of my ability, advance the interests of Life Insurance, 
maintain a friendly feeling toward my honorable competitor; 

. speak well of every Old Line Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Company; respectfully withdraw from competition when I 
discover that the application has been signed; support the 
Constitution of this Association; conform, as well as en- 
deavor to secure conformity, to all laws affecting Life 
‘Insurance, and will, at all times, use only honorable means 
of securing business. 
. I further promise that I will not knock, twist, or unduly 
~ influence the business of a competitor, whether it be written 
or pending; and that I will not by insinuation, or otherwise, 
disparage, ridicule, or in any wise misrepresent the Company 
of a competitor; that I will not rebate an insurance premium 
nor suffer it to be done by others if within my power to pre- 
vent. 
| The association expects to send a large delegation to the Na- 
‘tional Convention to be held in San Francisco in August. 


. Utica. 


i W. I. Tabor, president of the Citizens’ Trust Company, of 
| Utica, delivered an address before members of the local asso- 
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would add or subtract as it writes? 











a ‘t 
Of course you would; anybody would! 
We have no such pen of pencil, but we have something better. We’ 


havea typewriter which does all this, and you know that the typewriter 
is three tues as fast as any pen or pencil. This typewriter is the | 
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(Waht Adding Mechanism} 
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penecbasics) insurance of absolute accuracy, nahorn 
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ciation at their regular meeting held on May 17 at Bagg’s Hotel. 
Mr. Tabor spoke on “‘Life Insurance as a Business Asset.” 

The speaker emphasized the fact that bankers now frequently 
require clients to provide this form of collateral for protection. 
There were about 20 members present and several guests. 


Valley of Virginia, 


The second regular meeting of Valley of Virginia association 
was held at Staunton on June 7. At the business meeting which 
preceded the banquet John Kinacofe, of Staunton, was elected 
chairman of the Executive Committee. A. F. King and A. Lee 
Knowles, Jr., both of Staunton, were admitted to membership. 

At the close of the meeting the underwriters journeyed to the 
Virginia Hotel where the banquet was held. Several prominent 
guests and speakers were present. 

John P. Burke, of Harrisonburg, spoke on “ Underwriting and 
Citizenship.’ Dr. M. J. Payne delivered a very interesting talk 
on ‘The Rejected Class.’”” The subject discussed by C. C. Taylor, 
of Greensborough, N. C., was ‘Character, Salesmanship and Or- 
ganization.” Curtis P. Bowman, president of the association, 
spoke on association work. 

The association voted to hold the July meeting in the form of 











Metropolitan Life Insurance 


(incorporated by the State of New York.) 
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PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE. 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance com- 
pany in the world. 

The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies 
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Baltimore, Cincinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS. 


This Company’s Policy claims paid in 1914 average one claim for 
every 46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount 
$232.07 a minute. 
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obtained of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States 
and Canada, or at its 


Home Office: 1 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 








THE LYONS PRINTING COMPANY 


MONOTYPERS High-Grade Book and EXPERTS IN 
LINOTYPERS : : INTRICATE 
BINDERS Catalogue Printing COMPOSITION 


A MODERN PLANT 
LOCATED AT LYONS, NEW YORK 
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an outing, the place to be selected by the Entertainment Com- 
mittee later. 
Waterloo. 

A deputation of life underwriters from Des Moines journeyed 
to Waterloo on May 7 to assist in the organization of the Waterloo 
association. Members of the Iowa association who made the trip 
were J. A. Blum, of the Equitable; M. M. Demming, of the 
Kansas City Life, and R. J. Fry, of the Equitable of Iowa. 

J. E. Bragdon, representing the Northwestern Mutual at 
Waterloo, was elected president of the new association; F. A. 
Carson, of the Prudential, first vice-president; P. R. Ray, 
of the Equitable of Iowa, second vice-president; E. W. Lanham, 
Skandia, secretary; B. L. Nay, Equitable, treasurer; F. A. 
Ferguson, Iowa Life, chairman of the Executive Committee. 

Youngstown. 


J. J. Jackson, of Cleveland, general agent for the “tna Life, 
was the principal speaker at the regular meeting of the Youngs- 
town association held on May 18. He spoke upon the selection of 
of material for prospects, the manner of approach and the best 
method of conducting the interview. He emphasized the value 
of a brief but uninterrupted interview, also the value 
and importance of the monthly income contracts and group in- 
surance for employes. Covers were laid for 25. 





AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTEACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACE OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAE 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING 








1865 FIFTY YEARS OLD 1915 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Company of Philadelphia 


What is the Best Form of Policy ? 
Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 


J. THOMAS MOORE, 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 
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GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 
Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address 


ALBERT E, AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies, 
7 W. Madison St. Chicago, Ill. 





1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 
In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
_ President 
Finance Committee 
Crarence H. Ketsey 
Pres. Title Guarantee 
and Trust Co. 
Witit1aAmM H. Porter 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank 
Epwarp TowNsEND 
Pres. Importers and 
Traders’ Nat. Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a re- 
newal interest insuring an income 
for the future. Address the Com- 
pany at its Home Office, No. 277 
Broadway, New York City. 





Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a_ successful 
producer, write us giving your life 
insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, II. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Fi FUNDAMENTAL ESSENTIALS OF SALESMANSHIP ARE THE SAME WHETHER SELLING 


i. AUTOMOBILES OR INSURANCE POLICIES, DECLARES NORVAL A. HAWKINS. 


=~ 
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Courtesy, Cordiality and Enthusiasm Keep the Selling Machinery Oiled and in Good Running 
Order—Real Salesmen Are Not ‘‘ Excuse Hunters,’’ ‘‘Door-Bell Ringers’’ or ‘‘Order Takers ’’ 


e 








Through the courtesy of Edward A. Woods, vice-president of the National Association, THE NEWS is 


able to present the following article to its readers. 


It is not an advertisement for the Ford Motor Car Com- 


| pany, but a striking exposition of the fundamental principles underlying a sales policy which has built up 


an annual business of $150,000,000. 


In Mr. Woods’ interview with the noted sales manager he has secured 


Bijeas which are of immeasurable value to the life underwriter.—Editor’s Note. 





(Copyright June, 1915—Edward A. 


The legal opinion of a lawyer leading his profession would 
be very valuable. Norval A. Hawkins, Sales Manager of the 
’ Ford Motor Company, last year conducted a business of over 
" $150,000,000 that did not exist at all ten years ago. ‘If there 
is any sales manager in the world who earns more money, I 
‘do not know it; therefore what Mr. Hawkins says about 
salesmanship is worth listening to, particularly as Ford sales- 
men, under him, are known to be conspicuously successful. 
Through the courtesy of Mr. H. Wibirt Spence, Treasurer of 
The National Association, I was privileged to have several 
hours of Mr. Hawkins’ time in Detroit, discussing methods of 
getting and training salesmen. 

Successful Methods 

‘The fundamental essentials of salesmanship are the same, 
whether selling Ford cars or insurance policies; therefore, in 
| giving the suggestions offered by Mr. Hawkins and the meth- 
; ods they have found successful, I shall often paraphrase his 
language by speaking of insurance instead of Ford cars. I 
iy you could have heard the forcefulness with which Mr. 
| Ww 
\ 





kins, out of his wide experience, said some of these 


} HE verybody in an office having to do with the public is a 
alesman or a saleswoman. The colored usher who meets 
at the door; the office boy or the clerk who passes you 
on to his chief ; the telephone operator who receives messages ; 
the Mthoerapher who writes the letters; the clerk who meets 
the public; all are sales people. Each one of these can increase 
or discourage sales. A gruff voice over the telephone; a dis- 
courteous clerk; an indifferent office boy; even a grouchy 
porter, can drive away trade, and cordiality and interest in 
these same people can attract. trade. 
e best salesman I met on my late trip,” said Mr. Haw- 
ths, “was the darkey usher in one of our offices. When I 
got there early one morning, he opened the door with a smile 
th at was worth $25 to me for the entire day. When I got in 
manager’s office I sent for the darkey, and shook hands 
k vith him. His contagious smile would have put anybody who 
came into that office in a good humor. On the other hand, 
as I once entered one of our sales offices and I saw the clerks 
going through their work in a very listless manner, until they 
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Woods) 


saw me come in, when they braced up, seized their pens and 
started to work. The very sight of that office, did any one 
else but me come in, bespoke indifference, apathy, and a lack 
of interest.” 

“The Northern Pacific,’ said Mr. Hawkins, “inaugurated 
the custom of having the name of the dining-car conductor 
hung up in the car, so the passengers talked to a human being 
instead of an official. The way those conductors welcome you 
when you sit down for a meal is appetizing. The average man 
does not know what he wants. These cordial conductors will 
suggest—‘The white fish this morning is excellent.. A fresh 
order has just been received, which is very fine; I think you 
will like it. And if you are fond of strawberries, we have the 
first of the season that.are particularly nice.’” 

That conductor is a salesman. He prepares you for relish- 
ing something that you never thought of, and is not only in- 
creasing the sales of the dining-car but is making you glad 
you traveled on his road. 

“When I was on another railroad, I thought I would see 
what their sales methods in the dining-car were. I asked the 


darkey waiter what was good on the bill-of-fare. ‘There is 
the bill-of-fare,’ he said to me. ‘Well,’ said I, ‘is there nothing 
particularly good that you can recommend?’ ‘No, sir,’ he an- 


swered, ‘I never recommend nothing. I recommended some- 
thing once an’ the gen’leman jumped all over me.’ ” 

“That darkey was driving trade away from that railroad 
and making people wish they had gone on some other road.” 
The Customer Pays 
Further, everybody in the employ of a concern should re- 
member that it is the customer who pays him. Marshall Field 
has the motto in his store—‘The customer is always right.” 
Every Ford man makes money because there are customers for 
Ford cars. If there were not buyers for Ford cars, there 
would be no pay for workmen, salesmen, clerks, or officials. 
Therefore, everybody in an insurance office should constantly 
keep in mind the fact that it is the policyholder who pays him, 
and he should be as solicitous to please the policyholder as he 
would be if his boss were looking at him. The smile with 
which the clerk greets you, whether at the bank window or the 
office; the “thank you,” whether said to the man who hands 
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you the money for his deposit or written upon the receipted 
bill, is salesmanship. Courtesy and cordiality and enthusiasm 
keep the selling machine oiled and in good running order. 

There is the “ excuse-hunter.” He easily finds plenty of ex- 
cuses or persons who will not buy. 

There is the “door-bell ringer.” He thinks, because he 
makes call after call, almost hoping that each man will be 
out, that he is a salesman. 

There is the “order-taker”—doesn’t it sound like under- 
taker? This man is able to sell what the man wants to buy. 

Then there are real salesmen of all grades. 

It does not take a smart man to be an “ excuse-hunter.” 
He is worth little to himself or to any one else. 

A “door-bell ringer” can be hired for $2 a day, but would 
be a loss to any one at that. He is not really trying to sell 
things; he is closely related to the * excuse-hunter.” 

An “order-taker” is worth about $12 a week, and most 
would be a loss at that. It does not take brains to sell a man 
what he wants to buy. Clerks by the thousand get $10 a 
‘week behind the counter for doing just this. 


: Must Create Demand 

Then there is the real salesman, who can create and sup- 
ply a demand. There is no limit, as illustrated by the case 
of Mr. Hawkins himself, to what real salesmen can make. 
He knows that there are thousands of people all.around him 
who need—Ford cars or life insurance. He is supplying that 
need with the right article, at the right time, in the right 
way, and doing it every day. He is not a leaner, but a lifter. 
He is not a puller, but a pusher. He is the kind of a man 
who is helping humanity, society, his agency, his company, 
and, most of all, the people he is insuring. While doing all 
this good, he is making money for himself and his family. 

All of us belong to some of these classes at some time. 
There are days when the best salesman is an “ excuse-hunter,” 
a “door-bell ringer” or a mere “order-taker,” or a poor 
salesman. 

There ought to be as few poor days as possible. It is the 
salesman’s business to see that he is in the right condition— 
physically, mentally and morally—to do his best work just 
as many days as he possibly can. Blaming his “not feeling 
right” on any one but himself is generally a weakness that 
would cost a baseball pitcher his job if he did it very often. 
It is on such poor days that the pitcher loses his game; that 
you make nothing; that you are “excuse-hunting,” “door- 
bell ringing” that is dear at $2 a day—about what a man is 
worth from his neck down. Very many such poor days will 
lower you quickly from the ranks of real salesmen. 


Analyze Yourself 


Don’t be afraid to analyze yourself; other people are con- 
stantly observing and analyzing you. From the time you send 
in your name or enter the man’s presence, he is sizing you 
up, and he tells very quickly whether you are there to be put 
off or whether you are really there upon an aggressive mis- 
sion, worth while. Often the case of a sale is settled by the 
way you enter the door and make your approach. 

If you are an ‘‘excuse-hunter,”’ a ‘“ door-bell ringer,’ or a 
mere “ order-taker ” now, frankly admit it. We do not have 
to be told to which class you belong; we know. 

Do you? 

If you are in the wrong class, get out of it. Promote your- 
self. Be somebody. Be one of the leaders of your agency 
and company and business. It is worth it. 

“In one of my agency meetings,” said Mr. Hawkins, “I 
picked out a prospect card at random, which read— Got this 
name from a clerk, who told me that one of the clerks up- 
stairs said this man wanted a Ford car.’ This salesman im- 
mediately hiked over to the other end of the city to see this 
man, with no further information. He did not even go to 
ask the clerk upstairs who originally gave the information; 
whether the man was a professional or a business man; 
whether he could pay for a car or not; whether he had an- 
other car or not; whether he needed it for business or pleas- 
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He went to 
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ure; whether the man was married or single. 
sell him a car with absolutely no preparation.” 3 

“That reminds me further,” said Mr. Hawkins, “of one 
of our salesmen in a certain city who reported on his_pros- 
pect card that the man would buy a Ford car if he did not 
go to San Juan—and he let it rest at that. This salesman 
did not know where San Juan was; did not know what it 
would cost for the man and his wife to go there; did not 
refer him to our agent at that place, who happens to be the 
American Consul, one of the principal men of Porto Rico. 
He did not suggest to him that if he did go to San Juan he 
ought to call on our agent there and ride all over the island 
in a Ford car, the best way of seeing it. And further, he 
did not tell him that for the expense of going to San Juan 
for himself and wife, he could buy a Ford car and see every 
thirty days more of his own beautiful country that he could 
possibly see in the one trip he would make to San Juan. 

“ Another agent turned in a prospect card that I picked at 
random, stating that a firm of national reputation said they 
‘might buy a Ford car for one of their salesmen.’ That was 
all. _Now, there are a dozen officers of that corporation, and 
if any one else had to take up that card he would have hail 
to go all along down the line to find out which officer. That 
man was an “ excuse-hunter,” thinking he was a salesman. | 
found out which officer it was, called on him with the sales 
manager, and came back in an hour with an order for twelve 
Ford cars, with the probability of selling twenty more.” 


A Definite Task 


Mr. Hawkins believes in system. In making an applica- 
tion for an agency for the Ford Company not only is the 
applicant asked how many Ford cars he expects to sell ina 
year—requiring him, therefore, to fix a definite task—but he 
is asked how many he expects to sell each particular month, 
laying out his work in advance according to a systematic plan. 
The Ford Company have the agency field mapped out as 
thoroughly as their wonderful factory. They know how 
many cars ought to be sold in a particular district; and if 
they are not sold, the fault is attributed to the salesman, 
Prospect cards are kept daily, with ample information about 
prospects; and in one office, at least, that I know of, a meet- 
ing of salesmen is held every morning, from eight-thirty to 
nine, and a record is required to be kept and turned in by 
the salesman, not only of his prospects but of his movements 
and interviews every hour of the day. 

Neither does Mr. Hawkins believe that a prospect belongs, 
necessarily, to any particular salesman, but to the Ford Com- 
pany. The very fact that you have called every day for three 
years on John D. Rockefeller, Jr., and failed to insure hin, 
not only does not entitle you to that case, but may be the 
best proof in the world that you are not the man to handle 
that particular case. Mr. Hawkins believes that it is the 
right of the head of the office to transfer a prospect and 
name to the salesman who can handle it; and to shift pros- 
pects sometimes. ; 
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Further, the Ford Company believe that making of good 
salesmen requires making a good man. They require thei 
salesmen to be men of good character and habits; men sys | 
matic in their work and thrifty and saving money, mt ep 


Character Essential 


that only by good business methods can they get and kee 
permanently the class of salesmen they wish. They fur 
liberally to their sales force sales letters constantly suggest 
ing new methods of salesmanship and new ways of promot 
ing enthusiasm, and they expect this material to be read an¢ 
used. And when Mr. Hawkins visits one of their sales agen- 
cies, the conventions that he conducts are expected to be ¢ 
tended by the entire sales force, including in this the o 
force as well. Every one of these methods from this st 
cessful head of a successful organization of salesmen 
applied to our own business and can be utilized to incr 
our own efficiency—if used. ts 
“Don’t forget it is harder for a man to say ‘no’ t 
‘yes,’ and don’t be the coward afraid to urge a man to d 
good thing because he may say ‘no.’” a | 
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CONVENTION ARRANGEMENTS COMPLETED 


Jtah Association Planning Special Entertainment at Salt 
a Lake City for Life Underwriters En Route 
- | to San Francisco 


Arrangements for the San Francisco Convention are now 


omplete. The General Convention Committee of the San _ 


‘rancisco association have been actively at work for some 
‘me past, and sub-committees have been appointed to attend 
) details of the business sessions and the social features. 
The registration booth will be located at the Civic Audi- 
drium, and delegates, alternates and guests should register 
§ soon as possible after arriving at San Francisco. Head- 
warters of the Ladies’ Reception Committee will be on the 
aezzanine floor of the Hotel St. Francis. Tuesday noon, 
wigust 10, a complimentary luncheon will be given to visiting 
idies. The reception and ball will be held in the evening of 
ie same day at the St. Francis Hotel. 

In response to a popular demand at the Cincinnati Conven- 
on, the annual banquet will this year be held in the evening 
f the second day of the convention, instead of the evening 
if the last day of the convention, as was formerly the prac- 
ce. This innovation was made with the view to permit 
jtendance at the banquet by those who expected to leave im- 
iediately after the adjournment of the convention proper on 
ve third day. Therefore, the banquet will be held at the 
‘alace Hotel, at 7 o’clock in the evening of August 11. 

‘The reception by exposition officials in the Court of the 
\miverse at 3 o'clock in the afternoon of August 12 promises 
) be an interesting, dignified and fitting climax to the occa- 
on. 

Warren R. Porter is Chairman of the General Convention 
jommittee, and the other members are as follows: 

\E. H. Beaver ©. O;@re 
| Ee H. Lestock Gregory R. L. Stephenson 
/H. R. Hunter George B. Scott 

Gordon Hay J. B. Thomas 
R. O. Miles W. G. Taffinder 
L. B. Messler W. A. Wann 
Among the sub-committees the following appointments 
ive been made: 


s 


| _ LADIES’ RECEPTION COMMITTEE 

















Mrs. Ramsey Probasco, Chairwoman. 
Assisted by wives and daughters of the members of the 
ife Underwriters’ Association of San Francisco. 

P _ HONORARY MEMBERS 
GENERAL CONVENTION COMMITTEE 

? 


Rey. F. W. Clampett Hon. James E. Phelps 
John Landers FP. F.Taylor, 


REGISTRATION, INFORMATION AND 
CREDENTIALS COMMITTEE: 


{George L. Bandy, Chairman S. B. Thompson 
| Otto Langpapp W. C. Hackmeier 
W. C. Palmer E. L. Hackett 
W. R. Probasco 


B 
4 RECEPTION AND BALL COMMITTEE 


E. H. Lestock Gregory, Chairman L. B. Messler 

. H. Beaver George B. Scott 

H.R. Hunter R. L. Stephenson 
Gordon Thomson 


John Landers 
BANQUET COMMITTEE 


George Leisander 
L. B. Messler 

R. L. Stephenson 
George B. Scott 
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RECEPTION COMMITTEE 


E. W. Armstrong 
W. J. Bell 
Richard Caverly 
Eugene R. Ellis 


Capt. Harry J. Ford 


Russell Field 

B. G. Franklin 
C. W. Gould 

S. M. Griffin 
Paul G. Hausman 
A. O. Harwood 
F. W. Heron 

W. L. Hathaway 
John M. Kilgarif 
Sherman Leonard 


W. H. Matson 

L. B. Messler 
O2O5Orr 

James S. Osborne 
Warren R. Porter 
Clarence M. Smith 
George R. Stiles 
A. F. Smith 

A. M. Shields 

F. A. Stearns 

H. J. Saunders 

J. B. Thomas 

E. J. Thomas 

W. G. Taffinder 
Walter E. Vail 


R. O. Miles 
Reginald Moss 


F. S. Withington 
W. A. Wann 


PRESS COMMITTEE 


F. W. Kellogg 

J. A. Carey Reginald Moss 

J. A. Friedman W. G. Taffinder 

The itinerary of the special train to the Convention pro- 


E. H, Bacon 


vides for a stop-off at Salt Lake City, and the Utah Associa- 
tion has arranged to entertain the delegates during their visit 
to that city. Invitations have been sent out to local associa- 
tions which read in part as follows: 


“HERE YE SHALL SEE NO ENEMY ” 


If you will come to us we will prove to you that the 
tales of the great inland sea are but half told. We will 
lead you into its marvelous waters, where you will enjoy 
the most invigorating bath in the world, while you float 
like a toy upon its wonderful bosom. 

We will take you into our famous Mormon Tabernacle, 
with its wonderful turtle top, a building two hundred 
fifty feet long and one hundred fifty feet wide, built 
without a single nail, a building whose acoustic prop- 
erties are so fine that a pin fall may be heard from one 
end to the other; here you will enjoy one of the world’s 
greatest organs, played by a master hand. 

We will lead you through long avenues of shade into 
one of the wonder canyons of the West and cool your 
heated brow with breezes from the mountains. Then we 
will take you to the heights and show you “The King- 
doms of the Earth and the Glory thereof”: and we will 
deliver into your hands the keys to the city which is more 
interesting, more unique and richer in beauty than any 
city of its size in the country. 

Besides these wonders, we can show you the livest 
bunch of Life men imaginable, in the members of the 
Utah Association of Life Underwriters.” 

The list of reservations for the special train is constantly 


increasing, and following are the appointments of delegates 
and alternates whose names were not reported in previous 
issues of the “News”: 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


Delegates 
TOPINES (ie | gl lati: We ess akc at ae RAR ee oe John Hancock 
ChanlestkanGamtz yar... Ss Heents seen ee State Mutual of Mass. 
Eidvwitt) Way bieissess... cine teen eRe ote Aetna Life 
PEedenick VAM OA VAG: eee New England Mutual 
Rudolpht. Ge Shattter. &... mee eeeneee taint. oe oe) Metropolitan 
Jonathan Kage Voshell. gant ee eee. Metropolitan 
IT anice 2 VV heaton. .<... ae meeaeeteen enee Union Central 

Alternates 
WistAS [Dannerise aa...’ |: cee eee ete ne Equitable of N. Y. 
IMEC OOCTICH ASS isc... chee ere National Life of Vt. 
George; My Kamberly... jacieeeiee cee Phoenix Mutual 
CharlessR SPOSsey a. cerss eee eee ee es Mutual of N. Y. 
jonathan Kos Taylor... eee neeenns Provident Life & Trust 
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BLUE GRASS (LEXINGTON, KY.) 


Delegates 
W. -P.. Averett: cc. 03s Se os oe aie e 0 ener Mutual Benefit 
H. Earl’ Hollowell.. 205.2... +1: «os dae Union Central 
Robert K, “Massie, *Jr.. ss... . << + cleaners Mutual Benefit 
Wea Logan’ Shearer)... <1. eutectic Northwestern Mutual 
Harry Staples... .....¢.sees eae+ > = eee Union Central 

Alternates 
James? H. Adams: .<-)..20. om co-op ean > © Prudential 
Po. Barnesiscupuntis acct tices stereo Northwestern Mutual 
Geo. W.. Johnson -c.ciee + «neti tetenenae Connecticut Mutual 
Walter-B. JoneSsc.c 20-5 nner. cc ue oer Metropolitan 
JoGN Miles. 22 ete sciec tne terete, coool ee Phoenix Mutual 

BOSTON, MASS. 

Delegates 
Percy: Vi Baldwin’ s...05 v55.0.11/ 10 seem to retes Travelers 
Ashton bs Carters ac 0:0 eter ne eee Northwestern Mutual 
Andrew 2Gase. ioe gid ice ticaetetstelclere Seana Union Central 
Floyd “E) (DeGroats.. ss csc) ete. eee Mutual Benefit 
Deon Es (FOSS: aajcophiecerre Ronee: daa yb nee Berkshire 
Ja Everett Hicks tees ~2 }cigleyststettso. ot emai Union Mutual 
J.D EAJOnes 65 fae ie ieee Equitable of N. Y. 
Blenry Rs. Nash. /sai.8 hatscess ce ster ea eee Union Central 
Elmer E. Silvers. if. 0.2.6: oe seks eee Union Central 
Frank BH. Strattons.o-> tee oe bitten Equitable of N. Y. 
Walter! I seloucasechawriieee cerita ae Rae Union Central 
Gen. James G.) White......2 25 oi scenes aetna teria Travelers 

Alternates 
Poy de Ke eAiietiann: sasaee alale e500 3 i eens Union Central 
Pranic TursArmsttong. +: series + ples See Standard Pub. Co. 
Francis: ©. (Ballis.; ge. oc. foetus: os. 2) See Union Central 
John: Buchanan. ..ulee< sss trentents aoe Insurance Journalist 
Joshua: BMGlarik.. oieanie. ee noe ee Cee State Mutual of Mass. 
George D+ Grawtords..4%- 5. 0s. «steamer Mass. Mutual 
GharlesuG@: Gilman... see cnn. ce cee National Life of Vt. 
Braniteie bat lower. a eee tase New England Mutual 
BatiiGsMannintees jones cereee ete: eG Provident Life & Trust 
Frank Bo ROW. Sones 49 ai icctets ae ieee eee ee Union Central 
Jo Willard Tuckerman )ita.-ane nae New England Mutual 
Frederic RWiood io. aacce sehen oe eee National Life of Vt. 

BUFFALO, N. Y. 

Delegates 
Wie Ge Justices kegetc anniek eet Provident Life & Trust 
Frank’ Ee Lahey. cj. tics uoiete tial ae eres te Prudential 
FGA. Gs Merrill, bce -o e eeteeree eee State Mutual of Mass. 
Samuel “Stewartssn aaceoet eee eee Mutual of N. Y. 
CharleseNa Weberacan tai: teokicee se oneere Home Life of N. Y 

Alternates 
George J. Eckhardt: (23220 \.eunctenetirees nates at Travelers 
TPW, Hendritkiss. 8. oon aston oc see ees Niagara Life 
Edward D> Horeatten...- 3m asec eens ee Germania Life 
Walter: J. Shepard 29). <1: o.rc-teistete ¢7- Seeenesee eae Mass. Mutual 
HHS mithin a tiles vicionie osaec otis Cnet Aetna Life 

CAPITAL DISTRICT 

Delegates 
BL) Bernard .% s.r. dew te sicketoaiaoint store Mutual of N. Y. 
Elennry ‘Hs Condict soci sz. 1. eos see eee Mutual of N. Y. 
eats Connollyvi5 saacz ddacssiee cee John Hancock Mutual 
William: B.. Phelpsy ct. a.nclnntins Seeeeteeet eee Travelers 
Wis Jui Sullivan’s..ict...4 tots seine eee eee Metropolitan 

Alternates 
Howard’ B. Dutcher. s/so01.ceeseee Provident Life & Trust 
AB: Malloty..W. ot. urns er taceien eet eee Connecticut Mutual 
BE.  Posts.5 $3 ike ola eae 1c acod ate ee eee Prudential 
B.D? Primmer 45. sc, chee gee See eee Phoenix Mutual 
B+ J: sVircomanl.nias ote ee eles tee ere Fidelity Mutual 

CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 

Delegates 
JEWS Bishopys s4.0ch cries Son cen ee Volunteer State Life 
Gi-H, Crimp Jan ecg Palko aes eer Germania Life 








A. S<Glovet st eeeckieay cineca sheen fut 
C. Hi. Royalty... ogc sis ails) e eist store see Union Centr 
T.-C. cThompsomienccikiees eee eee National Life of \ 
Alternates tf 
W. E.- Baker... 22. seu dis Sieeieey etree New York Li 
C. W. Biese.i. .csea oss Gos © sie + «elaine eee teen Prudent: 
F, M. Keys. i s..0.55 0 00eses 2 oe Phoenix Mutu 
P..W. Shepherd (anti met. cee. some Home Life of N. 
E: N. Wester: tccsevase 31a eee Mutual Life of N. 
. | 
CHICAGO, ILL. 4} 
Delegates tS 
Edwin. Austrian........:. sess Northwestern Mutt 
C.F, Axélsome.ii 25.0 see eae eee Northwestern Mutt 
Courtenay Barber.:.0..~..<saemiee Equitable Life Assuran 
[EveB.> Bishop-cceeee cer hee MR seco a Mass. Mutt 
John T. Burford... 2 3,.:).0000 seen Illinois Li 
E. H. Carmack ..0a.4.\: « «ss «ene State Mut 
Eke C.; Castor. :..-oce ecneqe es ie eee Connecticut Gene 
Samuel<l. Chaseseeees- PAR Aes Se: Connecticut Mntt 
BwA. Cotharin... .. 2.2% sas Cece eet Union Cent 
Wm. F. Crawford... 125-0 eee Equitable of Jo 
Darby A. Day... \. vs. : ©. seen eee Mutual of N. 
Edward A. Ferguson.s...-o2a-sean eee Union Cent 
Jules ‘Girardin.: ...2.. 0) fee Phoenix Mutt 
Isaac M. Hamilton...... 0 secteeeie eee - Federal L 
Ralph H. Hobartssecssecnmteeieaneee Northwestern Mut 
Byron C.. Howes. =. .s:.0.0stre eee ee Union Cent 
James -W.-Janney-) <-- sae eee ....Provident Life & Tr 
J. F. Johantgen...2) =. ys sae ..New York L 
Frank E. Jones: .25. aqa4edeeeee eee New England Mutt 
P. L, Krats. 2 piss ste once occ eee Metropolit 
Robert. D. Lay... <.+c dete eee National Life of U. S. 
F..A. Lorenz....¢.¢.06b0+sses oon Aetna L 
Fred B.. Mason... Ss ..3\\0 0s ane ae eee Aetna L 
Alfred MacArthura-s--000 see ere National Life U. S. 
Clyde.J. ‘McCary..2.:.22)..2 55-4 ee ....Penn Mut 
John R., McFeeste. 2222.5 see National Life of ee 
George R. McLeran:-.....2 0 eee eee Home Life of N 
James H. Miles.i :..20 0.) ee Union Cent 
W.. Edwin Nichols; .... sc. ae oer ceteeeeneete New York L 
JerOatese ass he iis siciccebi les ae Northwestern Mut 
Robert F.. Palmer: .....).2-<. see Berkshire L 
H. S.: Standish. wc... Jil sein sees ee «Union Cent 
Timothy F. Toohey... ..<.+-00e eee John Hancock Mut 
H. D.. Wright. 0.01.0: vaten,. «5 nibip leet ae nan Metropol 
Alternates 
Sidney. J. “Adler: c.<. yas een? - Mutual Ben 
DD: M. Baker}.....2..4,2. 825-20 .00p oe Pacific Mut 
Silas-M...Barr... sac.0 cs. <s06 eee Equitable of 
Arthur’ By Bohans .< 1... J+ eee Northwestern \\ 
Gerard S. Brown. |: .. .«...1 scene Mutual 
Chas. FE. Bullen’ 0. 0) ic. $00 1tee ee eee Canada 
Ga. Mes Cartwright 22. secre cee “The Western Underwrit 
Hubert »A..Clark: ic).cas «ee Northwestern Mut 
Dz GG. “Drake ai cca sos ehlcas as Cale National L 
Ralph: E. Garber... ....0% «.0o2, see Union Cent 
J. W. Jackson... 0:2 Js/.2, + cies. sie Pacific Mu 
H: B, Johnston * 32.5.2. sacs coe Missouri $ 
Herman Kremer: 32% <. c..-1o0) aha Penn I 
Fred M.. Kremer: s.2<. oss ose ee Northwestern Ma 
Max) Lindauer /.< 5... .caomee's la cen eee Connecticut WV 
Fred Mahler. .<:.icv« sone. oe Northwestern ] 
Pix J. Ve dMicKians os oe: it. sas eee ee “Tnsurance 
Brank’ Hy Mertill 4.72. oa... . heer Mutual of 
Wms B. Millar) 22. ccteae ancl Northwestern 
Chas.. S.-Rannellso2. 5 ac0an «oe cis. a Fede 
Ac J. sReed...v «isitv slate ai Sectels ln petite ol oe ee SL 
O. Dee Richard sonic tec) eeas certo. eee + eee .Ber 
A, Le Saltestein Jae. ee dee nese oe New England Mt 
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SECURING AND EDUCATING SUB-AGENTS 


Is Imperative for the General Agent to Have a 
Definite Plan and to Adhere to 
It Faithfully 


if 
; 








' The following address was delivered by Albert H. 
Curtis, general agent for the New England Mutual 
it Boston, at a recént meeting of the General 
Agents Association in New York City. Mr. Curtis 
liscusses an important question from personal 
pbservation. Upon an effective solution of these 
»roblems depend the livelihood of the general agent, 
nanager or superintendent. The author brings to 
ight several original lines of thought.—Editor’s 
Vote. 


Under the subject, Securing, Educating and Supervising 
ents, might be included all the methods and problems of 
selling organization of life insurance cornpanies. I shall 
‘ak from personal experience, and shall endeavor to re- 
‘w the fourteen years covering the history of the Boston 
mey. 
-t seemed to me at the outset that plans should be made 
ereby the agency should have a gradual, wholesome 
pwth, increasing at the rate of approximately $100,000 new 
sinmess per year. There might be ‘years when conditions 
uld not permit such a gain, and in such cases it would be 
sessary to redouble our efforts the following year so as to 
re than make good the loss. In short, everything depends 
on having a plan. 
Ne have ail seen country estates where the owner began 
‘a small way adding an ell, putting on a bay window, erect- 
a building here and there; all apparently without regard 
the general effect. Again, we have seen others where a 
thod and plan had been decided upon before starting. The 
Idings were located the right distance from the street; 
re were walks, steps, and shrubbery all in their proper 
ces so that the result as a whole was pleasing and attrac- 
f . Just so in our general agency work if we are to suc- 
d, it is imperative that we have a plan and adhere to it 
‘hfully. Dreaming will not bring results; action is neces- 
y. Doing the right things over and over, month after 
, year after year, will surely bring its reward. Of this 
f consistent work, that eminent psychologist, William 
2s, has said: “If a man keeps faithfully busy each hour 
| tie working day, he may safely leave the final result to 
| 1 He can with perfect certainty count on waking up 
:- morning, to find himself one of the competent ones 
S generation, in whatever pursuit he may have singled 



























| ask me is there any limit in our business. There may 


‘subject divides itself into three parts: 





Securing Agents 


question arises, “How and Where?” To obtain the 
it kind of men, the general agent must have a vision of 
possibilities in the business of life insurance. We all 
sy successful banks, bankers, and brokers have no 


ulty whatever in obtaining well educated young men 
n good families who are glad of the opportunity to enter 
n their life work, beginning at a salary of from five to 


right kind of men in life insurance business are just 
t, even greater, than in other lines of business, espe- 
here there is no capital to be invested. 

hould look for young men precisely for the same rea- 
hat a farmer would wish to obtain a colt instead of a 
en or twelve years old. There may be some trouble 
ining the colt, but when he is once trained your way, 


,dollars per week. You and I know that the possibilities - 


then you have the benefit of the best there is in him and an 
asset good for years to come. 

Much of the material from which you have to choose 
agents is undesirable and unfavorable. You cannot afford 
to take on those who have been failures in other lines, or ac- 
cept agents from other companies who are simply looking 
for a little more favorable contract. In our agency, we have 
only two men formerly with other companies, and while it 
took them some time to learn our way, they are now settled 
in our environment and are thoroughly loyal New Rueend 
pacts 

The Best Selection 


The best selection is young men about twenty-five years of 
age who are anxious to come into our business to make it 
their life work. If the general agent has used his own sub- 
agents so well that they are entirely satisfied, he will find 
them constantly recommending to him their friends and ac- 
quaintances, and thus many good agents will be secured. To 
stimulate the interest of your agents in enlarging the agency 
force, a bonus of say one dollar per thousand of business 
placed by the new agent, during the first year, will be found 
to be an effective inducement. This method secures the co- 
operation of the older agents who have an especial interest 
in the success of the new man they have introduced. The 
general agent thus obtains most valuable assistance in the 
education of his new recruit. 

General agencies located in large cities should always have 
an understanding that the men who come to their offices are 
to give their full time. Anything short of this will be a han- 
dicap and cannot but result disastrously. I would not have 
it understood that one of our agents should never write a 
fire or accident risk if it came to him through one of his 
clients, but if he has to go around the corner to obtain this 
business, he had better leave it alone. I would impress upon 
the agent that for every one dollar he makes in outside lines 
he loses in the long run five dollars in lift insurance commis- 
sions. The company is also paying the rent of his office, and 
giving to him certain conveniences which should obligate him 
to work life insurance alone. If he will not do this, he ought 
to resign and make room for some man who will. 


Educating Agents 


It is our belief that every new agent should take a course 
of study of at least two weeks before he attempts to do any 
soliciting. There are certain books which we have used in 
our agency, such as: “The Science and Art of Writing Life 
Insurance, ” by Melvin Young; “ Plain Reasons,” by C. W. 
Pickell ; “Imagination in Business,’ by Lorin F, Deland, and 
the New England Mutual’s Loose Leaf Service Book, by G. 
S. Hastings. 

The new agent will need to vary his course of study in 
order that it may not become monotonous. During his early 
study he should read all the company’s literature and learn 
how to make exhibits of the different policies. He should be 
requred to report every mornng to the general agent or 
his assistant who should see that he understands what he is 
doing and that he is taking hold of his material rightly. 

Some of these lessons should be so thoroughly drilled into 
him that he will have a “line of talk” so that when he has 
an interview with, a prospect he will not be at a loss for the 
right kind of argument. The value of learning things thor- 
oughly at the beginning has not been emphasized as much in 
life insurance as in some other lines. With some concerns 
who sell publications upon the instalment plan, it is the rule 
that every representative shall have learned perfectly a cer- 
tain “line of talk”’ before he is allowed to represent the com- 
pany. I should not advocate this parrot-like method, but I 
do want to emphasize the necessity of the agent knowing his 
company and its contracts, so that he will have the necessary 
confidence and assurance, and thus make an enthusiastic pre- 
sentation. 

It is all important that he know something of the history 
and record of his own company, and have thoroughly fixed 
in his mind certain good reasons why he is representing the 
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New England Mutual instead of some other company. Un- 
less he can be made to feel that he has some distinct advan- 
tages and that he would have made a mistake to have gone 
elsewhere, the general agent cannot for one moment a ‘ord 
to waste any time upon him, for such a man will surely fail. 


Supervising Agents 


Begin by teaching the new man the necessity of obeying 
to the letter the rules and regulations of the company. If 
you have him begin this way you will save not only him, but 
your office much trouble, and it is a well-known fact that obe- 
dience is one of the first laws of Success. 

When applications are rejected by the company, as about 
to per cent will be, teach him to take his medicine without 
whining, have him understand that he must not give way 
to disappointment, but simply grit his teeth, get busy and se- 
cure another application. 

As every skilful mechanic has his own tools, so every agent 
should be in possession of certain facts, data and material, 
which he has accumulated and knows how to use. I always 
advise the new man to subscribe to some insurance publica- 
tion and to read it faithfully. He should be encouraged to 
mark and file in a scrap book where it will be available any 
material which is likely to be helpful in the future. 

It is well to have occasionally for his instruction an illus- 
tration of insurance soliciting. This can be done by having 
one agent solicit another, or you may have him approach you 
as though you were a prospect. Such experiences to him will 
be well worth while. 

Teach your men the necessity of being masters of the sit- 
uation. The agent who knows a few things and knows them 
well is worth a dozen who simply have certain information 
and general facts which they are not able to press with con- 
vincing power upon their prospects. A physician who is a 
known authority can as easily collect a fee of fifty or one 
hundred dollars as the ordinary doctor could charge two or 
three dollars for a visit, and such a physician will find plenty 
of patients who will be glad to pay him for his valuable sery- 
ices. 

A Good Plan 

One of the most helpful things which you can do for your 
agents 1s to have them occasionally bring one of their pros- 
pects to your office and watch you close the risk. Frequently 
a line of argument will be developed which will supply just 
the points which have been lacking in order to enable him to 
present his subsequent cases successfully. You will often find 
your agents talking one or two thousand where the applicant 
was really good for a much larger amount. Recently, one of 
my agents brought a man to the office whose application he 
had obtained for two thousand dollars. Upon going over the 
case I found that the applicant was at the head of a large 
business, had a family consisting of a wife and two young 
children. The idea of providing an income appealed to him, 
and with a little talk I was enabled to raise the application 
from two thousand to eighteen thousand, which under our 
optional instalment agreement would give to his beneficia- 
ries in everit of his death one hundred dollars a month for 
twenty years. 

Don’t ever be niggardly or close in dealing with your 
agents. It will pay to give them the benefit of the doubt and 
now and then if you can hand over to them a reasonably good 
prospect it will have the effect of tying them to you all the 
more closely 

Some of you may have been unfavorably impressed with 
our offices at the Boston agency because they are many and 
small. Yet really this is one of the best points in favor of 
supervising successfully an agency force. It is my belief that 
four men in a room should be the limit. In every case spe- 
cial effort should be made to have men together who are thor- 
oughly congenial. To this end the general agent will need 
to use tact, and if there are any vacancies, find out the par- 
ticular one whom the other agents would like to have join 
their number. 

We all know how contagious are some diseases, such as 







































































smallpox, diphtheria and scarlet fever. Equally conte 
are the results of ‘rejections and adverse rulings fron 
lome °%ce unless they are wisely haridled. A disgrunt' 
and dissatisfied agent can do more to dampen the ardor ¢ 
your entire force if something has arisen to unse 
than you can offset in a long time. For this very rea; 
the rooms are small, the disappointments and grievances 
be better controlled. 

Discourage especially what is known as visiting or the hat 
of going from one room to another, telling stories, t 
politics or baseball news. Impress upon your men the 
that every moment is valuable and if one of them hasn’ 
thing to do he had better sit quietly by himself than 
and waste the time of another man who .would otherwis 
about his work. 


Room Contests 


It is well to select what should be known as room captain 
who will have oversight of their particular room. To 
end occasionally you can bring about room contests and 
tablish a certain amount of rivalry and local pride which 
lead the men to encourage one another to do their best. 

Sometimes a new man can be brought under the su 
sion and direction of an older agent by sharing with hi 
a time a certain portion of the first commission. The 
agent will thereby be recompensed and good results 
obtained. 5 

Insist upon having the men keep a systematic reco 

each day’s work. For this purpose, a book should b 
vided by the office into which the interviews may be rec 
and checked up weekly by the general agent or his as 
It is well to offer a reward at the end of the year if a ¢ 
amount of work has been done and properly record 
well directed and systematic work in the long run will b 
its reward. ' 

The company’s list of leading agents has been one 
most helpful means of keeping up and maintaining a ¢ 
standard of efficiency. We have made it a practice t 
a five dollar gold piece to every one of our men ez 
his name has appeared on this list more than once 
period of six months. These prizes are presented 
Tuesday morning agency meetings. The effect is 
fully good, not only upon those who receive the rew 
in that it awakens a desire in those who have been 1 
tunate to do their best, to be on the list the following 

Through this means two of the men in our office 
their names appear on the company’s list of leading : 
for more than forty consecutive months without a 
break, and this may be one of the reasons why one of 
men has led the entire list of agents of the company for r 
than one year in paid-for new business. 


ie | 


Weekly Meetings Important 

For agencies in large cities too much importance 
made as to the necessity and desirability of week 
meetings. We have found it best to hold them at nin 
in the morning at our office. Such meetings are sh 
much more than, half an hour, and we make sure 
topics are discussed and information presented wi 
be up to date and to the point. Occasionally 
side man gives them a talk on “Salesmanship” or 
equally important. Get your men to ask questions a 
meetings and frequently have them read papers or Vv 
experience showing how they have won out in diff 
At least once in six weeks or two months the gen 
should have all of his men together at his club for 
ing or informal luncheon. He will thereby weld 
into one great and enthusiastic machine, which wi 
ward under his leadership towards greater achieve 
the agency meetings insist upon promptness, and to 
it is well to have a record of attendance, noting pa 
those who are late or absent, for you will thereb 
upon your agents the necessity of being always on 
that every moment of these meetings is so impo 
»they cannot afford to miss anything. “y 
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Do not hesitate to drop the weaklings. When you have 
found that a man is unfitted for the business and that he can- 
‘not be made to come up to your standard of efficiency, even 
though he may be writing an occasional risk, his influence 
“upon the office willbe bad. It is much better to have a quiet 
‘talk with such an. agent and have him drop out rather than 
‘to allow him to remain and occupy valuable office space. 
‘Aside from this, much better work can be obtained where 
ech one of the force is getting a reasonable amount of busi- 

ess than if the results were obtained by a few and the others 
are largely hangers on. 

In closing, permit me to again urge upon you the necessity 
# having a plan and working that plan faithfully. Ours may 
‘not be adapted to your office or to your territory, but surely 
‘if you are in earnest and you have a desire for agency devel- 
‘opment, you will be able to devise a plan which will lead you 
on to victory. 

_I keep on my desk before me a motto which I give to you 
as a closing thought, a quotation from Oliver Wendell 
Holmes : 





“Be firm; one constant element of luck, 
5 Is genuine, solid, old Teutonic pluck. 
: Stick to your aim; the mongrel’s hold will slip 
: But only crowbars loose the bulldog’s grip; 
i Small tho’ he looks, the jaw that never yields 
Drags down the bellowing monarch of the fields.” 


THE THREE POLICIES—FROM “LIFE” 


Once upon a time there was a beautiful princess who was 
‘passionately admired and loved by everyone who saw her 
‘picture in the leading fashion papers week after week, as she 
‘sat on a fence looking at a football game, or was walking with 
‘her chow dog in a high wind. 
| One day the princess ordered a proclamation to the follow- 
ing effect sent out: 

_“ Here are three insurance policies. The young man in all 
my kingdom who can interpret any one of them correctly can 
have my hand in matrimony.” 

_ The news rapidly spread, and the next morning three young 
men presented themselves for the test. 

Said the first: 

“This means that in case your palace burns down you get 
Bo per cent of the difference between what it is appraised at, 
less what the company thinks you ought to have, minus what 
the last legislative body thought ought to be conceded on ac- 
count of a bad fire that took place in Constantinople year be- 
fore last.” 

"Everybody cheered at this, and the first suitor began to 
ba calculations on the back of an envelope as to the cost of 

. wedding breakfast. 

"Then said the second suitor: 

“Hem! This is an accident insurance, covering loss of limb 
{or death or other injury—provided that the deceased was in 
z0od health at the time, and did not suspect anything. Also, 
||£ the moon was in the third quarter, or he was lying under a 
| motor car with a west wind, then everything i is null and void, 
n which case the weekly indemnity, if any is subject to a fine 
nd possible imprisonment, all common carriers excepted.” 
‘The second suitor was also highly applauded, and it really 
cooked as if he might get all the gate money, when the third 
suitor stepped forward. He was, as is customery, much hand- 
jomer than the other two, and very poor and honest, and 
*eally needed looking after; but when the princess handed him 
the third insurance policy he shook his head and refused it. 

“Your majesty,” he said, “you will have to pardon me, but 
Ite idn’t know what the test was. I am young and innocent, 
ut I know too much, I hope, to attempt to interpret any in- 
surance policy in these days. Sorry to lose you, but I beg to 
withdraw.” 

Then the princess threw herself in his arms, while the grand 
rizier ordered a couple of underwriters buried alive. 

a knew by the blank look on your face, darling, that you 


were a sure winner,” cried the princess. —Life. 
i» 















ROBERT LYNN COX’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Shows Substantial Reduction in Number of State Laws 
Enacted, on the Other Hand an Alarming Tendency 


Toward Increased Taxation 


In his annual legislative report to the Association of Life 
Insurance Presidents, General Counsel Robert Lynn Cox es- 
pecially emphasized the substantial reduction in the number 
and size of State laws enacted this year affecting the business 
of life insurance. The report stated further that the laws 
enacted up to the date of the report, June 4, number 70, as 
against 97 up to the same time in 1913 and 94 in 1911. It was 
found preferable to make comparisons between 1913 and 1911 
because the conditions were practically similar with respect to 
the number of legislatures in session during these years. 

Mr. Cox’s report continues in part as follows: 

In presenting our ninth annual legislative review, we are 
led to comment on a decided change this year in the charac- 
ter of legislative proposals concerning the business of life in- 
surance. There is an appreciable falling off in the number of 
measures of a purely regulative nature, both as to those in- 
troduced and as to those enacted into law. 


Additional Taxation 


On the other side of the balance sheet is the alarming in- 
crease in measures providing for additional taxation. In fact, 
the swelling volume of taxation proposals that were presented 
this year more than overcame, in point of numbers, the reduc- 
tion in other classes of measures received. This situation re- 
flects agitation and unrest among the States on the subject of 
taxation. Largely increased expenditures in practically every 
State are causing officials to seek additional sources of rev- 
enue, and the corporations, with their open books, become the 
easiest victims. Included among the year’s innovations is a 
modified form of the Federal Income Tax Act, adapted to 
the needs of a State government, and involving a separate and 
additional tax upon life insurance. 

Thus far this year the Legislatures of forty-two States have 
met in regular sessions, and that of one, Georgia, will meet 
later this month. Two States, Louisiana and Virginia, have 
convened in special session, the former not having yet ad- 
journed. One or more extra sessions have also been held by 
four of the States holding regular sessions, namely: Arizona, 
New Jersey, Texas and West Virginia. Thus the Legisla- 
tures of forty-four States have been in session since January 
Ist, and, when Georgia meets, the year will show a total of 
forty-five States whose Legislatures will have been in session. 
This leaves only three States of the Union in which Legisla- 
tures are not scheduled to meet this year, namely, Kentucky, 
Maryland and Mississippi. 

These statistics do not include the District of Columbia, 
where some bills of more or less interest have been pending in 
Congress, Inasmuch, however, as they were introduced under 
date of 1914, we have not included them in this year’s review. 

Of the forty-four Legislatures in session thus far this year, 
all except seven have adjourned. Those seven are Alabama, 
which has taken a recess until July 13th; Arizona, Florida, 
Illinois, Louisiana, Massachusetts and Wisconsin. 

From the forty-four Legislatures which have met thus far, 
there were received 2,317 measures which it was deemed neces- 
sary to scrutinize carefully in this office. This does not mean, 
of course, that when each measure was thoroughly analyzed it 
was found to affect some phase of the business of life insur- 
ance, but they were all of a character that made it essential to 
examine them to determine whether they would adversely 
affect the interests of policyholders, and therefore call for 
opposition or requests for amendment. As against these 2,317 
bills for this year, 2,109 were examined up to the same time 
in 1913, 1,650 in 1o1I, and 1,250 in 1909. Thus an increase is 
shown of thirty per cent. from 1909 to 1911; of twenty-five 
per cent. from 1911 to 1913; and of ten per cent. from 1913 to 
1915. California heads the list of bills with 154, maintaining 
the same position in this respect that it held in 1909 and 10913. 
The second in number was Kansas, with 130. Others in their 
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numerical order were Minnesota, 109; Illinois, 103; Massa- 
chusetts, 99; Wisconsin, 93; and Pennsylvania, 85. The small- 
est on the list of those in which regular sessions were held 
was Arizona, with Io. 

The increase in bills from year to year should not be con- 
strued to mean that all of these additional measures related 
directly to life insurance or were so intended. Some of the 
increase was due to the enlarging scope of the Association’s 
activities. To thoroughly cover the legislative field from a 
life insurance viewpoint necessitates the examination of cer- 
tain types of general corporation, investment and other classes 
of legislative proposals having an indirect rather than a direct 
relation to our business. Our work, therefore, is being grad- 
ually extended to include these collateral branches of legisla- 
tive activity. 


A Physical Reduction 


Despite the increased number of bills which it was necessary 
to examine this year, there has thus far been a remarkable 
falling off in the number of laws enacted affecting the business 
of life insurance. The number is seventy-nine, as compared 
with ninety-seven at this time in 1913, and ninety-four in 1911. 
There is also a considerable reduction in the physical bulk of 
the new statutes, due in part to the absence of Insurance 
Codes among the laws enacted thus far. 

Standing out prominently in this year’s batch of legislative 
proposals are the numerous tax bills of various characters. 
Where up to this time two years ago we had received 302 bills 
in this classification, we have thus far had 734—considerably 
more than double. Where two years ago this classification 
covered taxes on premiums, on assets, franchise and corpora- 
tion tax, including capital stock, favorable and unfavorable 
mortgage taxes and general assessment and revenue measures, 
there was added this year a new class so far as State legisla- 
tion is concerned, namely, the modified form of Federal In- 
come Tax already referred to; it was also deemed advisable 
to subdivide some of the old classifications into municipal 
taxes and general and special State Tax Commissions, to the 
end that the tax situation might be more thoroughly studied. 


Some Favorable Legislation 


The number of bills amending sections of law imposing the 
premium tax on life insurance companies was twenty-two in 
thirteen States, as against twenty-eight such bills in 1913. A 
small minority of these measures was of a favorable charac- 
ter, either permitting the deduction of dividends or rearrang- 
ing the language so that the same might be accomplished. 
Others made changes in existing law with respect to other 
classes of the insurance business, but of course had to be 
watched for eleventh hour amendments. Still others provided 
for increases in the premium tax rate on life insurance. One 
in North Carolina, which was strongly urged, increased the 
tax from 2% per cent. to 234 per cent., at the same time 
making a reduction in the flat license fee. This: measure was 
finally amended, leaving life insurance taxation on the old 
basis. In California an administration measure increasing 
taxes on corporations generally was enacted into law, includ- 
ing a provision increasing the tax on life insurance premiums 
from 134 per cent. to 2 per cent. In Virginia a special session 
of the Legislature was held to pass upon legislation following 
a two years’ study of the tax situation there by.a special tax 
commission. This measure, which provided a readjustment of 
taxes on corporations and persons generally, included an in- 
crease in the tax on life insurance premiums from 1.4 per cent. 
to 214 per cent. To compensate the companies in part for 
the direct increase in the State tax on premiums, the measure 
eliminated the old annual specific license fee of $200 and pro- 
vided exemption from municipal taxation. As thus framed 
the bill was enacted into law. In Delaware a law was enacted 
permitting for taxation purposes the deduction of dividends 
from the gross amount of insurance premiums. 

Bills falling into the classification of general franchise and 
corporation tax, including capital stock, numbered seventy- 
three this year in twenty-nine States, as compared with sixty 
bills in 1913. There was a substantial change, and an unfavor- 


*> 
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able one, in the character of these bills as compared with those 
of preceding years. Formerly these measures, while their gen- 
eral phraseology might in some cases be construed to include 
a tax on life insurance, were usually found, upon inquiry, not 
to be intended to cover life insurance because of its being 
taxed specifically under other laws. This year, however, life 
insurance was specifically included in a number of such bills. 
special rules even being laid down for such additional taxa- 
tion, while in other instances it was stated that the measure 
had been made purposely broad enough to include life insur- 
ance as well as other corporations. In the end, no bills of this 
character were passed taxing foreign life insurance com- 
panies. 


Bills were Patterned 


In every instance the bills patterned after the Federal in- 
come tax statute that were introduced imposed a tax on life 
insurance in addition to that already collected under existing 
laws. Generally speaking, this legislation sought to tax the 
income of corporations upon the same formula as the Federal 
statute, the basis used being usually the amount of income 
from business done within the State. Such measures were in- 
troduced in Connecticut, Utah and West Virginia. } 

The measure in Connecticut, which provided for a flat rate 
of one per cent., did not reproduce the phraseology of the 
Federal statute, but provided for filing, with the State author- 
ities, a statement of the net amount of income reported to the 
Federal government with a sworn statement of the value of 
the total business done and of the value of the business done 
in the State. This measure was not strongly urged and was 
finally rejected by the Senate, in which body it originated. 

In Utah the bill followed the form of the Federal Act, and 
required a similar elaborate system of reports to the State. 
The tax rate was one-half of one per cent. The measure was 
at first quite popular and it became necessary to urge amend- 
ments exempting life insurance. Finally the entire bill was 
abandoned. 

Further evidence of the unrest among the States on the sub- 
ject of taxation is to be found in the number of measures 
dealing with miscellaneous revenue and assessment matters 
and with the appointment of special and permanent tax com- 
missions. : 


Miscellaneous Revenue Al 


Where in 1913 the number of measures concerning miscel- 
laneous revenue matters was ninety-three, this year it had in- 
creased to three hundred and sixty-two in thirty-nine States. 
Many of these involved proposed changes in existing laws in 
which insurance had merely an incidental interest, and while 
it was necessary to watch them for fear of possible amend- 
ments, not much opposition was involved. Out of the entire 
grist, three laws were finally enacted affecting life insurance, 
and then only in matters of detail. | 

Eighty-one bills were introduced in thirty-four States con- 
cerning State tax commissions. Some provided for temporat 









taxation. 
sions or for changing the functions of existing bodies. | 
fact, the number and variety of these measures add to t 
impression of a constantly shifting and readjustment of in 
in the effort to solve tax problems. One measure which was 
enacted into law was House Bill No. 207, introduced in New 
York, transforming the State board of tax commissi 
into the State tax department, and transferring to such 
partment certain powers of the Comptroller. Among 
things, this law provides that the tax reports formerly 
by insurance corporations to the State Comptroller shall 
after be made to the new tax department. , 

There were eighteen bills dealing with municipal taxes ? 
seven States. The only one of interest that was finally enac 
into law was in Pennsylvania. Two years ago the Legislatt 


vision in the insurance code exempting insurance comp: 
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1 their agents from local taxation. This year a bill re-enact- 
- ing the exemption has become a law. 

One striking exception to the general falling off noted in 
ost kinds of life insurance regulatory measures this year is 
to be found in that class of legislation requiring a foreign in- 
ere company to invest a certain percentage of its State 
“reserve in specified securities issued within such State. Two 
_ years ago we commented on the fact that bills of this charac- 
| 3 had been presented in a total of six States, as compared 
ie four States up to the same time in 1911. Up to date this 
z: however, twelve bills of this or similar character have 
en presented in nine States, namely : One in California, 
ree in Florida, one in Illinois, two in Kansas, one in Michi- 
n, one in New Hampshire, one in North Dakota, one in 
ee snoms, and one in Pennsylvania. 


f New England Invaded 


_ In the past such proposed legislation has been confined, as 
a rule, to the South and West, although one bill was presented 
‘in Massachusetts in 1914. This year it will be noted that an- 
other New England State was added to the list, as well as a 
ete State and two middle-west States. The bill was very 

ctively advocated in some of the nine States in which it was 

Produced, particularly in Florida, Kansas, Michigan, North 

~ Dakota and Oklahoma. However, thus far no such measure 

has been enacted this year, and with two exceptions the Legis- 

- Jatures of the States in which they were introduced have ad- 

ourned. : 

There was a marked decrease in propositions to imitate the 
\ibsconsin State life insurance fund law. Nine bills were 
| jntroduced on this subject in five States, namely: Kansas, 
Massachusetts, Nebraska, Oklahoma and South Carolina, as 
against twenty-three presented in thirteen legislatures i in 1913. 
The same result is noted as in 1913, for all nine bills thus far 
"presented this year were adversely reported on. No opposi- 

| tion was presented to this class of bills by this association nor 

by any other organization of life insurance men, so far as we 
have been advised. 

_ Further progress toward statutory uniformity was accom- 
Rushed through. the enactment of laws providing for the 
amortization method of valuing fixed term securities of life 
insurance companies. Measures following more or less the 
phraseology of the New York, California and Massachusetts 
statutes were enacted this year in four States, namely: Con- 
necticut, Maine, Pennsylvania and Wisconsin. 
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> Code Legislation 


7 
) There was a decided falling off this year in legislation of 
the character classified as insurance codes. Where two years 
igo complete codes were enacted in three States and exhaus- 
e proposals were made in several others, there was nothing 
| this year that could be classified as complete code legisla- 
| tion. The nearest approach was in Colorado and Washing- 

_ ton, where substantial amendments were made to the present 
| codes, and in Alabama, where some eight bills are pending 













providing, among other things, for a separate Insurance 


epartment. 
The subject continues to be a fruitful one for presentation 
> Legislatures. This year there were ten bills in as many 
ete, as against seven bills in 1913. All of them were con- 
* to insurance companies. Thus far, none of the ten bills 
s been enacted into law and most of the Legislatures in 
thich they were presented have adjourned. One such meas- 
ure, in Nevada, passed the Legislature, but was vetoed by the 
| 
Bills providing the transfer of insurance suits to Federal 
rts, or amending existing laws with respect to the same, 
were introduced to the number of nine in six States. None 
f these were enacted into law. 
Eleven bills dealing with the exemption of policy proceeds 
om creditors’ claims and with various questions involving 
e rights of beneficiaries were introduced in six States. Four 
these have become law. 
This year there was no legislation on the subject of limiting 


the ‘expenses in the organization of new insurance companies, 
except an amendment to existing law proposed in one State. 
Legislation along similar lines, namely: Examination for pro- 
moting and allied companies, was confined to three bills in as 
many States. The subject of anti-board contracts appeared in 
only one State, Florida, where two bills were offered. 

Twenty-one bills were introduced in thirteen States regu- 
lating lobbying, as compared with thirty-four in 1913. One 
bill was enacted into law in Indiana. 

Classification of measures which were passed upon and not 
noted above include the following: Fifty-six bills in twenty- 
two States, dealing with venue and court proceedings, one 
becoming a law, five bills in three States dealing with the tes- 
timony of physicians and surgeons; sixteen bills in thirteen 
States dealing with service of process, two thus far being en- 
acted into law; thirty-six bills in twenty-six States, concerning 
agents, brokers, etc., thirteen of which bills became laws; eight 
bills in five States, dealing with embezzlement by agents gen- 
erally, two becoming laws; eighteen bills, in ten States, dealing 
with general investments of life insurance companies, one be- 
coming a law; sixty-seven bills, in twenty-five States, dealing 
with departmental matters, seven becoming laws; twenty-three 
bills, in ten States, relating to ‘anti-rebate, anti-twisting, and 
anti-misrepresentation, one being enacted into law; four bills, 
in two States prescribing special policy provisions; eight bills, 
in six States, dealing with publication of statements; seven 
bills, in six States, dealing with proposed retaliatory laws, one 
becoming a law; and two hundred and eight bills, in thirty- 
seven States, dealing with the transactions of corporations 
generally, two resulting in laws, which were of interest to the 
life insurance business. 


Co-operation Results 


With the exception of tax increases, the laws enacted thus 
far this year do not add substantially to the burdens of life 
insurance policyholders, while some of the new statutes are in 
the interest of uniformity or otherwise improved conditions 
in the field in which the companies operate. The practical co- 
operation existing between the representatives of the life in- 
surance companies all over the country—a co-operation that 
was heartier than ever before—has contributed largely to this 
happy result. 


As to the tax situation the year’s developments show that 
it is not peculiar to the institution of life insurance. Legisla- 
tors have been looking in many new channels for revenue as 
well as trying to further develop most of the old ones. While 
expenditures have been on the increase generally, some of the 
States are confronted at the same time with loss in revenue 
from a hitherto permanent source. Up to last September, 
there were nine States in which the sale of intoxicating 
liquors for beverages was prohibited. Since then nine more 
have voted for prohibition, making a total of eighteen. The 
immediate effect has been a considerable loss of State revenue, 
which of necessity meant readjustment of the basis of taxa- 
tion. 

States turn to life insurance funds, among others, as an 
easy source from which to make up the deficiency caused by 
loss of their accustomed revenue from the sale of liquor. 
Therefore, it is more important than ever before to point out 
the economic worth of life insurance and make the public un- 
derstand that*it is one business whose direct result is to relieve 
governments from the care of individuals and families who 
otherwise might be dependent upon the State for support. 
Instead of imposing burdens upon society, its operations tend 
to conserve and protect human life and happiness against the 
destructive forces of waste and death. As an institution of 
this character it should not be sought out by the tax gatherer 
when looking for new sources of revenue with which to meet 
the burdens resulting in part from a failure of individuals to 
carry life insurance. On the contrary, it should be relieved 
from the tax burdens which it now has to carry, to the end 
that its operations may effect even greater savings in govern- 
mental expenses. That is the message which life insurance 
must carry to the States needing additional revenue. 
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PROMINENT COMPANY OFFICIALS 
HAVE VIRTUALLY ENDORSED THE 
EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION PLA} 


It should be noted that in the propaganda of The Educa 





tion and Conservation Bureau, a campaign of Institutional 


Educational Advertising was deemed to be advisable becaus 


it would educate the public as to the benefits of life insurance; 
give the public valuable information on the selection of poli- 


cies; cure to a large extent, the unnatural and unnecessary 
aloofness on the part of the public for life insurance and the 
life irisurance agent; give the public valuable information in 
regard to taxation and insurance laws; aid materially in the 
matters of conservation of insurance and the conservation of 


health, and result in better service all along the line to the 


public, the companies, and the agents. 

An objection has been put forth to the propaganda on the 
grounds that sufficient funds could never be raised to carry 
on the work of the bureau. This argument is a lifeless thing. 
Without waiting for company contributions, The Education 
and Conservation Bureau is now well organized, and has al- 
ready accomplished much good work. 

The question now arises as to whether or not the various 
companies will contribute to the fund necessary to carry on 
the work in the future. 
reau could not expect financial assistance from the companies. 
However, a brief review of public utterances of prominent 
company officials, would seem to convince us that such a view- 
point is not based on solid premises. At ‘the fifth annual 
meeting of The Association of Life Insurance Presidents, John 
R. Hegeman, president of the Metropolitan Life, referred to 
five specific objects which gave birth to The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. Mr. Hegeman declared that 
these all centered in its first and dominant declaration—*to 
promote the welfare of policy-holders.” Proceeding to elu- 
cidate this point, Mr. Hegeman said in part: 

Obviously this is a work of Education—of patiently and 
persistently supplanting ignorance and malice by plain fact 
and sober truth. We must reach Policyholders; the Press; 
Municipal, State and National departments; Legislatures; 
all instrumentalities, in brief, that have the making and the 
moulding of judgment and opinion, or the enforcing of 
sound remedial and protective measures. 

At the same meeting, P. D. Gold, Jr., then vice- president 
and manager of the Jefferson Standard Life Insurance Com- 
pany, referred to a resolution passed at the first meeting of 
the American Life Convention in 1906. The portion of this 
resolution quoted, follows: 

That we favor the utmost publicity in the life insurance 
business. We invite the closest supervision of honest pub: 
lic officials. We favor such uniformity of laws in the sev 
eral states as shall safeguard the:interests of policyholders, 
avoid abuses and acquaint the public and policyholders with 

all the details of the business. We believe in taking the 

policyholders into the confidence of the management, a 
















tion has no terrors to honest life companies. i 
One of the strongest addresses made at this meeting y 


insurance of New York. Witness Mr. Hotchkiss’ indorseaaa 
of the Education and Conservation movement. 


fort to economize on present items of expense, so tha 
without increasing burdens, a considerable sum could an 
nually during the next ten years be apportioned for am 
spent in a comprehensive campaign of education; if iu 
little of the energy now Saettedy. in [oe pra ier 


put aside—could be mobilized into a mighty force of trait 
insurance teachers—present prejudices against insurance 
_ companies would considerably vanish, and, with their selfisk 
interest quickened by knowledge, the people of this nation 


It has been intimated that the bu- 








a H. H. WARD, 
3-4-5-6 Title & Trust Bldg., 89 Fourth St., Portland, Ore. 


Id put state insurance in all its forms for ever aside. 
Luther H. Gulick, another speaker at the meeting in 


lick did not contemplate the necessity of educating all the 
e; he thought a small percentage would be sufficient, for 
id: 
Public opinion is not the sum total of individual opinion, 
ause public opinion is a mutually conscious opinion. Ten 
‘cent of a community thinking alike on some topic, each 
e knowing that the rest are thinking alike on that topic, 
1 create a public opinion that is powerful, much more 
werful than usually obtains in any community on any 
abject, because ten per cent of any community is a large 
‘centage to think about any one thing. 
bert Lynn Cox, general counsel and manager of the As- 
jation, agreed thoroughly with the remarks of Dr. Gulick, 
ing in part: 
I was much interested to-day in the address of Dr. Gu- 
ick, in which he suggested that if we could succeed in get- 
ting 10 per cent of the people to think along the same line 
at the same time it would be regarded as a tremendous wave 
‘of popular opinion. If that be true, our path seems to me 
to be fairly clear. Educating the public regarding our busi- 
“mess is not much of a task. Sometimes we think we have 
to educate the entire populace to our way of thinking. That 
s not true. I believe Dr. Gulick is quite right. Get ten 
cent, aye, five per cent, to think with us, and we will 
ccomplish wonders in the way of bettering the business of 
e insurance. So finally, lastly, and always, co-opera- 
on is what we require to accomplish what is needed for 
r common good. We must rid ourselves of the selfish- 
S which in the past has really brought on most of the 
ls from which we have suffered. 
ere can be no doubt as to the attitude of William A. Day, 
dent of the Equitable of New York. Mr. Day’s remarks 
n the subject involved are remarkably clear and logical. 
uote: 
Those who are charged with the responsibility of con- 
cting the affairs of individual companies must decide 
upon the measures to be taken to decrease and minimize 
ste. But in certain directions policyholders can do more 
n the companies themselves. And if the companies will 
te in explaining to the public how this can be done, far 
re can be accomplished than if only here and there an 
ividual company should undertake the work alone. 
nce, I trust the representative companies of this country 
unite in a campaign of education, whose object shall be 
convince their policyholders that if life insurance is 
rth taking, it is worth keeping; that lapse means waste; 
t the premature surrender of a policy means sacrifice 
d that no life insurance contract fully performs its bene- 
ent mission unless maintained in its integrity until final 
rity. * * * 
f, by energy, persistence, and honorable dealing, the in- 
ance companies have been enabled to establish this pub- 
confidence, now that life insurance has grown to be such 
emendously important factor in our national life, why 
we not hope, by an intelligent and persistent educational 
paign, to develop a more active and stronger life in- 
urance spirit among our policyholders and the pub- 
ek 
If we can excite the policyholder’s interest in the value of 
sonservation”’ and the evils of extravagance and waste, 
nd keep his interest alive by a continuous educational cam- 
gn, why should we not be able to rouse him, and impress 
1 sufficiently to minimize evils which he alone has the power 
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to correct ? * So I bespeak on the part of the compa- 
nies a united effort to the end that policyholders may have a 
wide and accurate knowledge of the means of conserving the 
protection they have provided for loved ones: an increased 
respect for that protection which will not permit it to be 
easily mortgaged or surrendered; a feeling of loyalty for 
one’s company which will spur one to stand by it and ,for 
it in the ways herein indicated because the company and 
the cause deserve it; and last but not least, a fraternal 
spirit engendered by the broad and noble common motive 
which animates all policyholders in buying insurance and in 
maintaining it. 

George E. Ide, president of the Home Life of New York, 
has declared that he would welcome any legislation which 
would make it impossible for the public to know every detail 
of the investment departments of life insurance companies. 
This is what Mr. Ide said: 

Anything which will lead to such knowledge, anything 
which will place such information before the public in com- 
prehensible form, will do more than any restrictive legis- 
lation to break up dangerous practises and to correct abuse. 
* * * Tf you can unite simple, plain and effective pub- 
licity with strict, personal accountability, you are doing all 
that can be done by legislation to enforce honest and care- 
ful conduct by the trustees. 

When Arthur Hunter, actuary of the New York Life, ad- 
dressed the Eighth Annual Meeting of The Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, he asked the question, “Can in- 
surance experience be applied to lengthen life?’ Mr. Hunter 
answered his own question in the affirmative—but claimed 
that the great difficulty arose in getting such information be- 
fore the public in a form which could be readily understood. 
This is one of the principal functions of the Education and 
Conservation Bureau of the National Association. 

At a later session of this meeting, William H. Davis, gen- 
eral counsel of the Pacific Mutual, delivered an address on 
“In Re Prevention of Verdict Before Trial in Life Insurance 
Cases.” Here, again, we find another strong indorsement of 
the movement. Mr. Davis said: 

The only effective remedy is education. The only way 
that this result can ever be obtained, even approximately, 
is through educational influences. I don’t want to be under- 
stood as advocating or as saying that insurance companies 
should take on themselves the onus of educating the world, 
that corporations are a blessing, even if disguised, but I do 
assert that it is the duty of insurance companies to institute 
systematic and persistent efforts to enlighten all with whom 
‘they come into business contact on all subjects pertaining 
to the insurance business. 

Perhaps the most specific reference to the proposed educa- 
tional measures of the National Association, will be found in 
the following excerpts from the remarks of L. Goldman, first 
vice-president and managing director of the North Amer- 
ican Life Insurance Company of Toronto. Mr. Goldman was 
one of the speakers at the meeting to which we have just re- 
ferred, and he said: 

I want to thank you on behalf of Canada and her insur- 
ance interests for inviting me here, and also to say that I 
was very much interested in the gentlemen who were talk- 
ing about educational propaganda among the young people. 
That is very important, but I think also that the insurance 
companies can do something in that direction themselves. 
The National Association of Life Underwriters, also the 
Association of the Life Underwriters of Canada, have 
brought the subject to the attention of the executive officers. 

(Concluded on page 13) 
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INSURES THE STABILITY OF CREDITS 


And Is a More Dependable Asset Than Bank Stock, 
Declares Eminent Financier, of Life 
Insurance 


The following address was delivered by H. W. 
Parker, cashier of Merchants National Bank of 
St. Paul, before members of the Minnesota assoct- 


ation on June 14. Mr. Parker acknowledges the life 
underwriter as his oratorical master but gets re- 
venge.—Editor’s Note. 





I am rather at a loss to know why I should have been 
called to address you upon life insurance in any of its phases. 
What special knowledge have I, or what acquaintance with 
the subject, that I should be so distinguished at your hands? 
Those of you who have visited me from time to time (and, 
believe me, your name is legion) have taken good care to 
leave with me the impression that you know, and that you 
know you know all there is to know about life insurance and 
its advantages—advantages such as no man can justly dis- 
pute; that I was living in ignorance and dwelling in darkness, 
and if I heeded not your voice, and accepted not the gospel 
preached by you and did not become converted to your teach- 
ings and heeding your warnings multiply many times over the 
amount of my insurance, I would find in my latter days where 
the road narrows, that my rest would be a stone and my 
family, through my. improvidence, reduced to impecuniosity. 

Hence I regard it a rare privilege to meet with you—and 
so many of you, too, at one time—and be permitted to do the 
talking. It is the first time in my whole existence that I ever 
met an insurance man and was accorded the opportunity, and, 
believe me, I intend to make the most of it. 


Agent Must Listen 

As I am about to deliver what probably may be considered 
as brilliant, convincing and illuminating a peroration on busi- 
ness life insurance as ever slipped from anchorage in the 
harbor. of human thought, I am going to ask one boon, one 
favor, one hope, one charity at your hands, and it is, that 
from this time forth and forever more I be immune from vis- 
itations of the life insurance solicitor, because when I meet 
the monster I meet my master, who haunts me at all hours 
and snaps his whip of warnings forever in my sight. 

Insurance dates back to the earliest history of the world— 
to the time when wives and household gods were paid as 
premiums for protection, and Noah escaped the deluge by a 
blanket policy on the live stock. Eventually as ships were 
built and cargoes transported and buildings constructed, new 


forms of insurance followed in the wake of civilization, and - 


after we developed to the point of having our property cov- 
ered, we reached the climax when the first policy was written 
on the life of man, the noblest work of God. 

Life insurance as applied to industrial or business uses is 
the especial form of insurance upon which I am asked to ad- 
dress you from the viewpoint of a banker. While I have no 
intention of discussing the evolution of life insurance or 
dwelling upon its various forms, I feel as though I should 
make some reference to domestic life insurance, because of 
its very inter-relationship to the subject under discussion. 

Time was when women would not eat tomatoes, but re- 
garded them for decorative purposes only and called them 
Love Apples. Time was, too, when they looked upon mar- 
riage simply from a standpoint of sentiment. Now they come 
to see that it has its practical side, particularly where chil- 
dren are concerned. And whereas they used to object to the 
husband taking life insurance, fearing that it prophesied his 
early demise, they encourage him to take life insurance and 
often make sacrifice of luxuries to help pay the premium for 
the protection of the children. 

To my mind life insurance represents one of the highest 
types of investment yet evolved. It does not pay the highest 
returns, but there are other benefits to be expected from an 





investment besides mere dividends or profits. This is not al- 
ways had in mind when comparing insurance with other 
forms of investments. It is true that no life insurance com- 
pany can give a man as much dividend returns on his invest- 
ment as can be obtained from what might be called a straight 
investment. But there is no form of investment which so 
definitely assures a fixed and reliable return upon the pos- 
sibly short and always uncertain period of investment which 
is dependable upon the problem of life and death. Some of 
the benefits of insurance which transcend mere profits are: 

(a) A fixed and dependable protection in a fixed and as- 
sured sum for the family. 


Absolute Security 


(b) The absolute security of the principal. A life insur- 
ance policy is a more dependable asset even than bank stock. 
Moreover, life insurance companies now arrange to become 
trustees for an estate and guarantee to pay the principal to 
the beneficiaries in installments, either for a fixed period or 
during the life of the said beneficiaries. This makes it pos- 
sible for a man to know in advance that this part of an es- 
tate which he may leave for his family cannot be lost for 
them, either by ill-advised counsel, however honest, or by 
fraud. 

(c) Then there is the annuity feature of life insurance, 
whereby a man can provide for his old age, and this quite 
beyond the possibility of any other form of investment. 

Many men seem to think that if they spend all or nearly 
all of their income upon their family in giving them comfort, 
pleasure or luxury, they have given the highest expression of 
their affection. But, in view of the facts, it seems quite un- 
fair for a man to accustom his family to a mode of living 
involving, say, $500 a month, and then leave them so ill-pro- 
vided for by failure to take life insurance that they are re- 
duced perhaps to a $50 a month basis of living, should he he 
taken from them by death. Many men are coming to see 
this, and are capitalizing their earning capacity by investing 
in life insurance, so that the income of their family at death 
will at least approximate its income, less the father’s ex- 
penses, during his lifetime. 

Again, in my judgment, a man who carries life insurance, 
no matter how great or how little it may be, is of larger 
yalue to the community in which he lives than the one who 
does not. He not only shows a disposition and demonstrates 
his ability to save, for such he does when he pays insurance 
premiums, but he is investing such funds for the future bene- 
fit of those he leaves behind, thus saving them ofttimes from 
becoming a charge upon others. ; 

I have made a few brief references to domestic life insur- 
ance because I believe them to be relevant to the subject un- 
der discussion. 


The New Form 


Business Life Insurance is rather a comparatively new 
phase of the life insurance business, and one which is rapid- 
ly growing in favor, and so it should. Whatever makes for 
the protection and safety of credits, promotes stability aud 
establishment—which is the very rock bottom foundation of 
our business existence. Insurance of all character, such, for 
instance as life, fire, marine, hail, cyclone, lightning, employees 
liability, etc., is of inestimable value. All honor and. praise to 
the man who first devised insurance, and to those, too, who 
followed in his train and who from time to time enlarged its 
scope and advantages. oa 

Bankers perhaps occupy an advantageous position in re- 
spect to viewpoint because they are in a position to obs rve 
the methods and processes in use by their customers and the 
results of the various lines of endeavor, as the arteries a 
streams of trade pass through banking channels. In this a3 
experience is acquired and faculties of discernment devel ed 
so that certain traits or characteristics come to have a cet 
tain value to the well trained banker in what might be term 
standardized deductions in the handling of his credits. Lir 
are more closely drawn and as a point of weakness ap 
a way of meeting that weakness is devised, and so has con 

(Continued on page 13) a 
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DIRMANY 50 YEARS AGO DISCOVERED 
THE DIRECT CAUSES OF PAUPERISM 


As Result of Her Investigations Appropriates 
$12,000,000 Annually in an Effort to 
Remedy This Menace 


Probably no other nation has made such an exhaustive 
y of the causes of destitution and pauperism as Germany. 
nd it is doubtless due directly to the findings of the Prus- 
an Poor Relief Society that this nation contributes more 
$12,000,000 every year toward insuring her industrial 
pulation. 

Germany has found it more profitable to contribute this 
e sum towards purchasing life insurance for her indus- 
population than to contribute a like sum for the main- 
ce of institutions in which to house her pauper popula- 
he following statistics have been compiled by the Prus- 
ian Poor Relief Society for the purpose of determining the 
tual causes of pauperism, as nearly as possible: 


2 CAUSES OF DESTITUTION 
- ‘ No. of 





Per cent. of 
Persons. all Cases. 
ACCIDENTAL 
Bipiedependent................. 11,648 2.2 
fteor bread-winner.............. 461 .09 
meot. bread-winner............. 2,547 s 
NON-ACCIDENTAL 
th of bread-winner............. 86,021 16.3 
. oo op Siteeo aoe 150,479 28.5 
rmity, or physical defects........ 84,815 16. 
NATURAL 
. 44450 126,685 24 
mumper of children........... 11,396 hai 
iicmployment,...<...-..-... 14,580 2.8 
no AOU Ron ae 6,940 1 ie} 
ob dts coc: =o 2,044 6 
3 J 8ed Ree 20,713 5.6 
Merenmined  catiseS,.............. 28 ol 
oj PONS PENG. «1 SOS T, 100. 


From the foregoing statistics it is simple enough to deter- 
rine the relation of life insurance, or the lack_of it, to pov- 
dependency and delinquency. Germany has found it to 
e only antidote for pauperism and therefore encourages 
population to carry as much insurance as possible. 

Je find that death of the bread winner, sickness, infirmity 
Ihysical defects, and infirmity of age are responsible for 
per cent of the 528,257 cases of destitution investigated 
+ the society. And each of these causes can be annihilated 
y the application of a sufficient amount of life insurance. It 
0 wonder then that the far-sighted officials of the German 
nment contribute the $12,000,000 annually with 
to fight pauperism and thereby improve the citizenship 


ile there has been no such extensive attempt to get to 
ery roots of pauperism in the United States several 
licipalities have conducted similar investigations on a 
uch smaller scale. And in each case, however, the per- 
Atages compare favorably with those contributed by the 
ssian Poor Relief Society with the exception of intemper- 
which averages considerably higher in this country. 

ements to the effect that a goodly portion of our pauper- 
s due to large families are erroneous. The percentage 
lestitution from this cause in the United States is less than 
€percent. — ' ; 
ff is not unreasonable to state that more than &5 per cent 
the 10,000,000 paupers in the United States can be made 
‘pendent by the application of a sufficient amount of life 
surance. Yet, whenever our POLITICAL SPOILSMEN 
y of funds they do not hesitate to increase the taxation 
n life insurance premiums. This burden naturally falls on 
1€ policy-holders and is a direct discouragement of thrift. 





Even Great Britain has come to the fullest realization of 
the value of life insurance as an agency with which to combat 
destitution. Sixty-two years ago, by an Act of Parliament, 
she exempted all monies paid for life insurance up to one- 
sixth of a person’s entire income, from her income tax which 
is her principal source of revenue. Ever since the enactment 
of this measure statistics show that the decrease in pauperism 
in that country has been in keeping with the increase of life 
insurance written. 


INSURES THE STABILITY OF CREDITS 
(Continued from page 12) 
business life insurance, which is most welcome to the bank- 
ing fraternity. 

If I were to state the basis of credit, it would be by the 
three C’s, Character, Capacity and Capital, and in this order, 
for experience and observation have shown that success lies 
not in capital, but in the ability to administer capital. Any- 
body can start something, but it requires brains and energy to 
keep it going and produce results. 

We find most of our business concerns built up by or 
around one man, for example, Rockefeller and his Standard 
Oil, Carnegie and his steel company, Armour, Swift and 
others. These men fortunately continued in active service 
until their business was sufficiently developed and other men 
trained and equipped to take their places. Every firm or cor- 
poration has a master head about which its activities revolve, 
and if life and health are vouchsafed to him the banker feels 
sure that the obligations of the concern will be cared for. 

In the event of the removal by sudden death of the master. 
mind, the man of skill, of judgment and experience, possess- 
ing perhaps technical knowledge of the business, serious con- 
sequences might result to this firm and its obligations. To 
meet this contingency, business life insurance has been de- 
vised, by which a policy of ample proportions is placed upon 
the life of the head member of the firm, payable in the event 
of his death to the firm. The result of this very wise provi- 
sion is that if the guiding hand of the firm is suddenly re- 
moved, the firm will find itself in immediate possession of 
ample cash and quick assets to meet at least its most pressing 
obligations, and to continue without embarrassment until a 
new head is installed and the concern firmly established. 

In protecting the estate of the firm, the family estate is aug- 
mented, and the insured has provided for his business asso- 
ciates, his family and his creditors, and in the latter class are 
frequently found the banks. 


PROMINENT COMPANY OFFICIALS 
HAVE VIRTUALLY ENDORSED THE 
EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION PLAN 


(Continued from page 11) 

{ fear they have not received very much encouragement 
from the powers that be on this side of the line, although 
they have received some little encouragement in Canada; I 
am speaking with respect to the advertising propaganda. 
The opinion is felt and has been expressed, and I agree 
with it, that there is an immense amount of money wasted 
by life insurance companies in the form of advertising that 
has been carried on for a number of years. A company will 
advertise its name, or one or two of its executive officers; 
also the enormous assets it has or a large surplus. That 
conveys nothing to the ordinary reader. It would not to 
me, if I was not an insurance man, and I think if the com- 
panies seriously consider the subject, and join together in 
an educational propaganda, to bring before the people in 
some form, as one or two companies have endeavored to do, 
the importance of this subject, I believe it would be of great 
assistance to our agents. 

The above opinions have been culled somewhat at random 
from the proceedings of the various annual meetings of The 
Association of Life Insurance Presidents. As indicated in 
our introductory remarks, they are merely given to emphasize 
a concurrence of thought, which, to say the least, may be re- 
garded as significant. 
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THE QUESTION OF POLICY LAPSES 


Responsibility for this Waste, in Almost Every Case, Can 
Be Attributed to the Incompetency of Agent 


Why do policies lapse? This is a question of great im- 
portance, and of vital interest to the business of life insur- 
ance. 

It has been claimed that very few companies are able to 
give definite answers to the problem. Broadly speaking, the 
difficulty lies with incompetent agents. But who is respon- 
sible for the employment of incompetent agents? 

For the purpose of securing data relative to the causes of 
the enormous and unnecessary lapse ratio, The Western Un- 
derwriter recently sent out letters to about seventy-five com- 
panies, requesting answers to a list of questions from which 
certain accurate conclusions have been drawn. 

The story in The Western Underwriter runs in part as fol- 
lows: 

How many companies are making a careful and thor- 
ough analysis of the catises of lapse? To determine this 
and to try to arrive at some definite conclusions regarding 
the great waste of lapsed policies, which would be of per- 
manent value, The Western Underwriter recently sent out 
a letter to some seventy-five companies asking for a classi- 
fication of the causes of lapse. As anticipated, very few 
companies were able to furnish anything definite. Each 
company is supposed to have a home office expert whose 
business it is to see that lapsed policies are renewed wher- 
ever possible, but evidently very few of these have systema- 
tized their work to the extent that they know why the poli- 
cies which they were not able to save were dropped. — 

Although considerable attention has been given to rein- 
statements and prevention of lapse, it is clear from the re- 
turns received that by no means sufficient attention is being 
given in the average company to this important subject. 
Every lapsed policy, or nearly every one, is not only a loss 
to the company but likely to be a repudiation of and a dis- 
credit to life insurance itself. There is nothing more dis- 
couraging, and properly so, to the management of a com- 
pany than to put forth strenuous efforts and spend money 
freely in the procurement of a large volume of new busi- 
ness, only to find that the company at the end of the year 
has but barely held its own and that poorly written or poor- 
ly cared for old business has gone off as fast as it could 
be replaced by new business. 

The case is quite different with an old company with a 
large amount of business in force on which there is a nat- 
ural and proper lapse from that of a young company writ- 
ing a large amount of business, much of which is lost dur- 
ing the first two or three years. 

It will usually be found, for one thing, that the higher 
commission the company pays the larger the lapse ratio. 
Low cost business sticks better than high cost business. 
Lapses are to be traced directly to the character of the 
agent. The agent who has to have the highest commis- 
sions in order to make a living is invariably a poor agent 
and he naturally writes a poor quality of business. It of 
course also follows that the highest commissioned compa- 
nies are the poorest companies for policyholders both in 


point of cost and service and this combination of poor 
agent and poor company is bound to result in a big lapse. 

The suggestion in the letter sent out was that lapses 
should be classified about as follows: 

Policies lapsed at end of first year. 

Lapses due to policy loans. = 

Lapses due to “twisting” by agents of other companies. 

Lapses due to taking of notes, either for whole or part 
of premium. 

Lapses due to policy having been written for too large 
an amount. 

Lapses due to agent not following up renewal, because 
of policyholder being too far away, as in case of farmers, 
etc. 

The list of causes could be extended indefinitely. It 
would seem that the chief purpose in view in getting at 
the causes of lapses should be to bring them home to the 
agent, who in nearly all cases was the cause for the lapse 
in the first place. 

The best exhibit received as to lapses was from one of 
the best managed medium sized companies. If all compa- 
nies were to make these compilations and to send ‘the re- 
sults out to the agency force, it would no doubt have a 
great educational value. The exhibit given virtually covers 
$4,000,000 of lapses on a total business of about $80,000,000. 

The company wrote $15,000,000 of new business and yet 
it will be seen that over one-half the total lapse in the com- 
pany for the year was due to non-payment of the second 
premium or part of the first year’s. This great loss must 
be traced directly in most cases to the agent. It might be 
added that the showing for this company is excepiion? 
good. 





More Than Half Second Year }) 
The analysis is as follows: 


Analyses of 1914 Lapses 


No. 
Policies lapsed for non-payment of second 
premium or part of first year........... 1,501 $2)3455 
Policies lapsed for non-payment of third i “ 
premitim) 73s o)y36 cos seen ee 2 oom 
Policies lapsed for non-payment of aubaee 
quent premiums: 5.0.2.2 0.0 «see eee 144 
Policies lapsed for non-payment of note 
for second premiugn. (2.2... vena 282 
Policies lapsed for non-payment of note 
on third’ premium (or BP, 1b.) ise een eee 86 
Policies lapsed for non-payment of note 
on subsequent premiumia... ssp eee 352 
Totals..cck v.cen eae eee 2,648 
Reasons for Lapsing Policies 
No. 
First premium not paid to agent.......... 149 
Addresspunknowil i... Seen sts eee 98 
Twisted Se. < ..05,. usa: se eeeenaeie eet eee 20 

















Jisrepresented or misunderstanding of 

LS oc ee 8 16,500 
ired to work for another company...... 8 20,000 
Mayes Object to insurance...........,... 12 16,000 


meoxication or morally bad.............. 18 35,500 
Meoemot Care for insurance................ 34 57,000 
MEISE sa diels.. care Ss coco cia die els Coa tie a 21,500 
Siealth ...... 503th RE eng ee 13 14,500 
Change of occupation (dangerous occupa- 

0) re cee 3 4,000 


_ Financial reasons being the cause of the balance of lapses. 
Even a mere superficial scrutiny of the above tabulatién 
§ sufficient to convince one that the difficulty is directly 
ceable to the agent. For instance, take the first group. 
y was it that in 149 cases the first premiums were not 
d to the agents. Such policies were not even one-half sold. 
addresses were unknown in 08 cases, is it not an unfor- 
ate commentary on the business ability of agents who fail 
0 follow up policy-holders? 

As for 20 cases of twisted policies, let us not lose sight of 
_ the fact that reputable agents are not twisters. Eight poli- 
) cies misrepresented or misunderstood, and who but the agents 

are responsible. Another class—‘ Wives object to insurance.” 

Certainly, a great many wives object, but their objections are 
based on nothing more solid than the fact that they do not 
understand. It is the agent’s duty to educate the wife, no 
| less than it is incumbent upon him to convince the husband. 
_ “Intoxication or morally bad.” Could this condition be 

concealed from an agent who did not wilfully close his eyes 
‘to the facts? Where thirty-four lapses resulted because the 
| insured did not care for insurance, is the most incriminating 
“rd a of all. A question here arises. Why, if the in- 







_ sured did not care for insurance, was the policy placed? And 

le answer is that in most cases a rebate was the inducement. 
_ Four hundred and twenty-five cases are reported represent- 
ing insurance to the amount of $607,000. The following 
group of lapses are positively attributable to the incompe- 
tency of agents: 

























First premium not paid to agent....... 149 
BereseUNKHOWH os... cc hese eens 08 
OEE. (nee Coe oa ee oe ee eee AO: 
Misrepresented or misunderstood....... 8 
Wives object to insurance.............. 12 
Intoxication or morally bad............ 18 
Do not care for insurance............. 34 
339 


his is to say that more than 75 per cent of the lapses 
ntioned above were the result of the work of unscrupulous 
‘ incompetent agents. 

And still we talk and talk and talk about CONSERVA- 
TION. 


National Association Adopted Resolution Dealing With 
_ This Question at the Twentieth Annual Convention 


The National Association is unalterably opposed to the 
he-case, part-time agent, to irresponsible pluggers, helpers, 
all that nondescript horde of parasites who fatten upon 
e efforts of the legitimate agent. 
hile it may be that the solution of conditions with re- 
ard to this matter rests largely with the companies, the Na- 
al body and its affiliated local associations do not propose 
sit idle and fatuously and patiently await a long overdue 
storm in agency methods. 

ile the associations cannot force the immediate issue 
the part-time questions, they can legitimately advocate an 
melioration of conditions. 
But we are told that such an attitude is not a proper func- 
of the association. As naughty children, we have been 
ly but firmly admonished to mend our ways. 
“Every once in a while,” says “The Life Insurance In- 
ependent,” “it seems necessary to remind members of life 
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underwriters’ association that they are banded together for 
the good of the business and not to promote their own sel- 
fish purposes. The trades union idea occasionally crops 
out and questions are attempted to be settled on which dis- 
cussion is idle for the very good reason that the compa- 
nies alone can govern the situation.” 

The part-time man problem is an old one and as far 
from solution as ever before. While the necessity for the 
part-time man in the rural districts is beyond question, his 
position in the larger cities is considered by many members 
of underwriters’ associations as a menace to their interests. 
Possibly, but how about the companies and the insuring 
public? Will the companies readily waive the right to se- 
lect any agent who seems fit? Can an agent be denied the 
right to a helper? Such things will not stand for progress 
and those members of underwriters’ associations who per- 
sist in bringing up such questions should be reminded there 
are so many avenues of usefulness open for underwriters’ 
associations that it is unwise to start idle discussion on 
subjects which are beyond their control. The twister, the 
rebater, the slanderer, the liar, the unscrupulous agent 
wherever he exists, by suppressing such evils the general 
interest of all are conserved and the high ethics of busi- 
ness co-operation better understood. 

Since the foregoing was written, Ex-Superintendent of 
Insurance Hotchkiss of New York, addressing the mem- 
bers of the New York Underwriters’ Association sounded 
a warning note in urging members to use their influence 
only with matters connected with the general good of the 
business, rather than those affecting the personal interests 
only of the members. This warning was probably needed 
in view of the somewhat excessive interest taken in the te- 
cent legislation proposed in New York State and which was 
productive of more harm than good. Mr. Hotchkiss being 
a keen and trained observer of insurance affairs, his ad- 
dress may be fairly construed as an indication of how offi- 
cials of companies are likely to look at misdirected energy 
of this sort. 


The attitude of the National Association with regard to 
the part-time questions began to crystallize at the Twelfth 
Annual Convention in 1901, where a resolution was passed 
condemning the indiscriminate appointment of solicitors, and 
recommending that the companies and general agents employ 
only men of good character and intelligence. From I90I to 
1909, the National Association was doing much constructive 
work. In the latter year the Twentieth Annual Convention 
was held at Louisville, and it was at this gathering that a 
resolution was passed which should forever settle the ques- 
tion as to what the National Association stands for with 
regard to the part-time agent or one-case broker. 

This resolution is as follows: 


Resolved, That the National Association of Life Under- 
writers, realizing the responsibility of the field representa- 
tive, and the necessity for safeguarding the interests of 
both the public and our profession, hereby emphatically 
records its belief that-life underwriting should be limited 
to those men only who are regularly and permanently un- 
der contract and who are recognized as bonafide agents in 
their respective communities, 


We particularly recommend to each constituent associa- 
tion that they take action whereby there shall be elimi- 
nated from agency relations that class of part-time agents 
and one-case brokers who neither educate a prospect nor 
create an applicant, who are not agents in any true sense, 
and whose only relation to the business has been to undo 
or take advantage of the work of some regular agent. 


And further, that local associations should adopt such 
measures as will limit the issuing of licenses to bonafide 
agents only, and to prevent the payment of commissions 
or any compensation whatever in connection with the pro- 
curement of an application, or the payment of a premium 
for life insurance to any other than a regularly licensed 
agent under written contract. 


But, it’s all wrong, Ignatz! It’s all wrong! 
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Mr. William Klusmeier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


THE SAN FRANCISCO CONVENTION CLUB Mrs. William Klusmeier, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Mr. H. M. Kimberland, Wheeling, W. Va. 





Following is a list of members of local associa- Mrs. H. M. Kimberland, Wheeling, W. Va. 
tions, and relatives of such members, who will as- Mr. Kendall, Wheeling, W. Va. 
semble at Chicago on the morning of August 5, Mr. G. Russell Leonard, Chicago, III. 
where the Convention Special will be taken for San Mr. H. R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 
Francisco. Underwriters throughout the country Mrs. H. R. Lewis, Rochester, N. Y. 
who expect to join this party are requested to send Mr. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
in their names and the names of relatives or friends Mrs. Millard W. Mack, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
who will accompany them. The list will appear Mr. M. W. Mack, Jr., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
each month, and will be augmented as additional Mr. A. J. Meiklejohn, Ottawa, Can. 
names are sent in. Mr. D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 
eee Mrs. D. R. Midyette, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. A. L. Abt, Akron, Ohio. Mr. F. Moore, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. A. L. Abt, Akron, Ohio. Mrs. F. Moore, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. P. L. Bowen, Cleveland, Ohio. Miss Lucy M. Morrill, Boston, Mass. 
Mr. David C. Bowen, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 
Mr. J. W. Bishop, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. J. P. Mulhall, Utica, N. Y. 
Mr. Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. George H. Olmstead, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mrs. Frank D. Buser, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. George H. Olmstead, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. F. C. Butts, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. Augustus Byers, Columbia, S. C. Mrs. I. Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mrs. Augustus Byers, Columbia, S. C. Miss Elise Pinkus, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Mr. George W. Cannon, Davenport, Iowa. Mr. Henry J. Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
Mrs. George W. Cannon, Davenport, Iowa. Miss Mary Gunn Powell, Louisville, Ky. 
Mr. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Lawrence C. Priddy, New York City. 
Mrs. W. G. Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. Mr. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 
Miss Carroll, Philadelphia, Pa. Mrs. Wm. H. Riley, Erie, Pa. 
Mr. Fred N. Cheney, St. Louis, Mo. Mr. O. J. Rizor, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mr. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. Mrs. O. J. Rizor, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mrs. Ernest J. Clark, Baltimore, Md. Mr. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 
Mr. Richard E. Cochran, New York City. Mrs. Lee C. Robens, Hartford, Conn. 
Mrs. Richard E. Cochran, New York City. Miss Annie A. Russell, Fairmont, W. Va. 
Miss Isabel Conlin, Boston, Mass. Mr. Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Miss Marcella Conlin, Boston, Mass. Mrs. Charles W. Scovel, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. Mrs. Florence E. Shaal, Boston, Mass. 
Mrs. James M. Dickey, Erie, Pa. Mr. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Charles Jerome Edwards, Brooklyn, N. Y. Mrs. Neil D. Sills, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. Mr. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 
Mrs. Everett M. Ensign, New York City. Mrs. H. Wibirt Spence, Detroit, Mich. 
Mr. E. E. Flickinger, Indianapolis, Ind. Mr. J. Putnam Stevens, Portland, Me. 
Mr. Wm. M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Thomas B. Sweeney, Wheeling, W. Va. 
Mrs. Wm. M. Furey, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. T. G. Tabb, Richmond, Va. 
Mr. A. S. Glover, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mr. H. S. Vail, Chicago, III. 
Mrs. A. S. Glover, Chattanooga, Tenn. Mrs. H. S. Vail, Chicago, III. 
Dr. C. B. Graham, Charleston, W. Va. Mr. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 
Mrs. C. B. Graham, Charleston, W. Va. Mrs. J. K. Voshell, Baltimore, Md. 
Miss Eunice Graham, Charleston, W. Va. Mr. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mr. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Hugh M. Willet, Atlanta, Ga. 
Mrs. Warren M. Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. Mr. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Miss Helen Horner, Minneapolis, Minn. Mrs. Wilson Williams, New Orleans, La. 
Mr. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. Mr. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mrs. J. J. Jackson, Cleveland, Ohio. Mrs. Edward A. Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Mr. J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. Miss Marjorie Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mrs. J. Henry Johnson, Oklahoma City, Okla. Mr. Edward Wallis Woods, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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| “LIFE INSURANCE” 


A TEXT-BOOK 
By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania 


This book is intended for high ‘schools, colleges, 
in fact all institutions of learning, agency instruction 
and for the lay reader. It is non-partisan in character, 
comprehensive in scope, and conspicuous by its intelli- 
gent and logical arrangement. 


Life Insurance, Its Principles and Practice 
Part I Nature and Uses of Life Insurance. 
fottelle Science of Lite Insurance. 
Part III Special Forms of Life Insurance. 


Part IV Organization, Management and Supervision of 
Legal Reserve Companies. 


Part V Important Legal Phases of Life Insurance. 
OFF THE PRESS DURING THE FIRST WEEK IN AUGUST, 1915 


Advance subscriptions are being received now at $2.00 a copy. 
Fill out the following coupon and mail at once: 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, National Association of Life Underwriters, 56 Pine 
Street, New York City. 


Enclosed please find my check for $............... ...in payment 





LOC aL ads, oa erten a+ oS: COD. cree of the new text-book ‘‘LIFE 
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ANNOUNCEMENT 


Five-Minute Talks At 


San Francisco Convention 








The success or the failure of the “Open Forum” 
of our National Conventions which has to deal with 
the 5-Minute Topics, lies entirely in the hands of the 
delegates. 


For the past two years I have presided over these 
discussions at the conventions held at Atlantic City and 
Cincinnati, and I am to preside again at San Francisco. 
At Cincinnati the delegates rallied nobly to my call 
for help. This year I am taking a different system; 
I am appealing to you through the pages of the News 
and also through a special letter to all Presidents and 
all Secretaries of all local associations. 


May I not ask as a special favor that each delegate 
to and each attendant on the National Convention to 


be held August 10, 11 and 12 at San Francisco, go pre- . 


pared to help along this great work covered by these 
5-minute talks. I appeal to every man who expects to 
be at the San Francisco Convention to be prepared to 
get on his feet and say something on the subjects which 
have been assigned for these talks. 


We had nineteen such talks in one hour at Cin- 
cinnati and I know that everyone of the 600 present 
who heard these talks felt a peculiar uplift from them. 
Each one of us gets out of this business in proportion 
to what we put into it. This is true in our soliciting 
and also true in our convention going. 


Let me urge you not to make a junket of the three 
days, August 10, 11 and 12, but that you make it your 
business to be in attendance at every session of the 
Convention and after the Convention do your sight- 
seeing and junketing. 


The subjects are as follows: 


Tuesday Afternoon, Aug. 10—Subject, 


“System Used 
in Canvassing.”’ : 


(a) Getting Prospects. 
(b) Cultivating Prospects. 
(c) Closing Prospects. 

(d) Getting Settlements. 


Wednesday Afternoon, Aug. 11—Subject, 


Building.” 


“Agency 
(a) Getting Agents. 
(b) Training Agents. 
Yours for Co-operation, Enthusiasm and Success, 


H. H. WARD, 
Chairman Topics Committee. 








sons of the terms of a policy about to be issued and made to. 


What the Local Associations 
Are Doing 


Life Association News has no paid correspond- 


ents. We depend entirely upon the secretaries of 
local associations to send us stories of all meetings 
of their respective associations. If an account of the 
last meeting of your association does not appear in 
this department, ask the secretary of your organiza- 
tion why he did not send us the particulars. 


Immediately after each meeting, on the same day 
if possible, secretaries of local bodies should send us 
a full account of the business transacted, including 
copies of all speeches, or extracts from the most 


important of them. 


BUFFALO 


Members of the Buffalo association held their regular meet- 
ing at Hotel Iroquois on June 18. Delegates to the National 
Convention were appointed and the disposition of the official 
proceedings of the Cincinnati Convention was discussed. A 
motion was made and seconded that the secretary be in- 
structed to forward a check to the National Association in 
payment for same, and that the books are to be disposed of 
by members. 

C. G. Monser, who spoke on “ Organization,’ was the prin- 
cipal guest at the gathering. His discourse upon modern 
methods of soliciting life insurance was inspiring to all. 

In the absence of F. N. Tracy, who had been called away 
suddenly, the address which he was to have delivered on 
“The Evidence of Returned Prosperity,’ was read by E. G. 
Horgan. Vice-President Adams, who officiated in the ab- 
sence of the president, read a telegram sent by President 
Lapey of the association to George I. Wilson, vice-president 
of the Equitable, in honor of his fortieth anniversary in the 
service of that institution. D. W. Cherrier, vice-president of 
the local association, thanked the members for the interest 
and loyalty they had shown in his behalf during his recent 
illness. 


CHATTANOOGA 


Twenty life underwriters attended the July meeting of the 
Chattanooga association, which was held at Hotel Patten on 
the 2d inst. Short speeches were made by H. C. Crimm, 
Paul W. Shepherd, T. C. Thompson and Ed E. Brown. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 


Through the activity of the Central Pennsylvania associa~ 
tion, Harrisburg, two local life underwriters were found 
guilty of twisting and their licenses promptly revoked by 
the Insurance Commissioner. 

In May the association brought charges against Fredetiel 
Bryan and Carl S. Smeigh of violation of the Act of 1913 
which makes twisting a misdemeanor. At the insistence of 
the association an affidavit was made by Harry L. Dam 
painter residing in Harrisburg, in which he alleges that he 
was urged to discontinue his policy, a fifteen year enemy | 
ment, and substitute therefore a ten year endowment po 
in another company. 

The affidavit specifically charged that Derr was led te 
believe the latter policy was participating and that - it 
would yield better returns. j 

At the hearing before the Commissioner the attorney f 
the association charged that under the Act of 1913 the ¢ 
fendants were guilty on three specific counts; first, an ¢ 
mate of dividends with intent to deceive; second, misrep: 
sentation of the terms of a policy; third, incomplete compari- | 
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A REAL LIFE WORK! 


Dear Bill: 


The other day you were asking me what I thought about 
the Life Insurance business as a profession for a young man. 

Well, just about that time I ran across a booklet entitled— 
‘Your Life Work.’’ Before then, the business had not appealed 
tome. Really, after reading of the helpful educational and sales 
work that is offered in this book I am seriously thinking of going 








into the business myself. 


Send for the book, Bill. 


ates 


purely mutual. 


lies creat. 


Jack. 


Yours, 


It’s a Company with over sixty years’ experience and 


The Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Company 
OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


JOHN 





a man who holds a policy in another company. These charges 
were substantiated by the evidence at the hearing before In- 
surance Commissioner Johnson, and after due consideration 
the licenses of the defendants were promptly cancelled. 

The Central Pennsylvania association was formed in 1912, 
and while it has not yet attained the size of many other local 
associations, it has been very active in its efforts to break up 
incorrect methods in the business. This case is the second on 
record in the State since the Act of 1913 was passed. The 
association proposes to continue its vigilance and it hopes 
that all insurance representatives within its jurisdiction who 
have been guilty from time to time of practises which are in 
violation of the law of the State will profit by the example 
of this recent action and make unnecessary in their cases 
similar steps on the part of the association. 


CHICAGO 


After three months of spirited discussion, which evinced 
the fact that members of the Chicago association differed 
somewhat on the “part-time” question, a resolution was finally 
adopted at a special meeting held at Hotel La Salle on June 

' 22. It reads as follows: 
Resolved: That it is the sentiment of this association 
_ that no one shall be appointed as an agent by any com- 
_ pany, manager or agent to solicit business in Chicago 
who does not intend within a reasonable time to become 
a full-time solicitor. 
The opposition forces were led by J. W. Janney and E. D. 
| Redington, both representing the Provident Life & Trust at 
Chicago. Mr. Janney was of the opinion that the resolution 
did not express the views of some of the leading members. 
He offered a substitute motion to the effect that the part-time 
' man should be given a reasonable length of time to become a 
full-timer. The motion was tabled by a vote of 44 to IT. 
Later the original motion was taken up and passed by a vote 
GF 48 to 11. 
_ President McLeran announced after the vote had been 


ia 


M. HOLCOMBE, President 








taken that in the fall the association would take up other 
evils of the business. He said that the organization had first 
gone on record against rebating. Now it has expressed itself 
against the part-time man, and in the fall he would begin a 
campaign against the “twister.” 

He advocated that a resolution should be sent to the Asso- 
ciation of Life Insurance Presidents, to the effect that every 
company have in its application blank a question as to 
whether the insurance applied for is to replace a present 
policy. If this be the case, it should also contain an inquiry 
as to why the applicant desires to replace his present policy. 
Then he believed that the company that is securing the appli- 
cation should immediately communicate with the company 
having the old insurance and give it an opportunity to save it 
if possible. 

COLORADG 


The Hon. E R. Harper, Colorado’s newly appointed Insur- 
ance Commissioner, was the principal guest at a luncheon 
held under the auspices of the Colorado association at the 
Electric Club in Denver on June 21. 

President .Reich officiated as toastmaster and introduced 
Commissioner Harper to members of the local insurance fra- 
ternity. The Commissioner is well known as an orator and 
amused the underwriters with many witty citations. 


DAYTON 


Ril T. Baker, general agent of the Union Central, was 
elected to the presidency of the Dayton association at the 
regular monthly meeting, held on June 14. This special elec- 
tion was necessitated owing to the fact that H. Y. Lyndall, 
former president, was suddenly transferred by the Travelers 
to Philadelphia. 

Mr. Baker was formerly first vice-president and is very 
popular with the local underwriters. The nominating com- 
mittee will present a candidate for the vice-presidency at the 
July meeting. 
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Charles Anderson, chairman of the publicity campaign, re- 
ported that the institutional advertising funds were coming 
in very rapidly and that the committee could doubtless begin 
the campaign shortly. 

E. G. Burkhan, editor of the Dayton Daily Journal, deliv- 
ered an impromptu speech, which was followed by a general 
discussion by those in attendance. 


DETROIT 


More than 300 life underwriters attended the annual outing 
of the Detroit association, which was held at Bois Blank 
Park on June 15. The large attendance was due to the fact 
that the Traveler’s Club held a joint outing with the associa- 
tion. 

A special business meeting was held in the upper cabin of 
the boat which carried the underwriters to the resort. The 
secretary reported that $750 of the $1,000 raised by the -asso- 
ciation for the Education and Conservation Campaign had 
been turned back for local use. 

Immediately after the steamer Columbia arrived at the 
island, the committee started the various sporting events. 
The baseball game between Col. W. A. Waite’s team and a 
team captained by W. D. Clizbe resulted in a tie. The tug of 
war between a team representing the association and one 
composed of members of the Traveler’s Club was declared 
“no contest,” because of irregularities. No one was accused 
of “twisting,” however. The 50-yard dash was won by Mr. 
Clouer; the ladies’ race by Mrs. T. C. Rice-Wray; the 
“rooster fight” by G. E. Sweeney; the hop-step-and-jump by 
C. D. Stocking; running broad jump by W. A. Batterson. 
Mrs. Rice-Wray scored a second victory by defeating all 
comers in the ball throwing contest for ladies. 

A special committee was appointed to alter the official title 
of the local association. In the future it will be known as the 
Life Underwriters’ Association of Detroit. The joint outing 
created just enough rivalry and enthusaism to make things 
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very lively for the fans. It was undoubtedly one of the most 
interesting outings staged by the association. 


FORT DODGE 


The June meeting of the Fort Dodge association was held 
in the office of A. D. Wilder. Tentative plans for the annual 
outing were submitted, the date will be definitely announced 
later. A spirited discussion took place on “Resolved, that a 
technical knowledge of life insurance should be acquired by 
life insurance solicitors.” Practically every member present 
took part in the argument, which resulted in many interesting 
ideas being brought to light. 


GEM STATE 


Life underwriters at Boise, Idaho, effected a permanent or- 
ganization at the Commercial Club on June 14. The official 
title of the new body will be the Gem State Life Under- 
writers Association. 

Several informal meetings have been held during the past 
two months, at which prominent insurance agents and off- 
cials have urged the local agents to organize. The matter of 
affiliation with the National Association will be discussed in 
the near future. 

The officers elected were: W. B. Harmon, president; D. G. 
White, vice-president; A. Crooks, treasurer; C. F. Kutnew- 
sky, secretary; E. J. Phelps, Thomas Vickery, R. C. Penning- 
ton, A. S. Boise and George W. Prout, executive committee. 


IOWA 


At a recent meeting of the. Iowa association held in Des 
Moines, a resolution was unanimously adopted against agents 
making any effort to induce solicitors to quit one company 
for another. The association has gone on record as opposed 
to members making any overtures to sub-agents or encourag- 
ing them in any way to make a change. 

It is not the intention of the association, however, to in- 
terfere in any way with the freedom of an agent who so- 


SOLID GROWTH 


In the face of war conditions, an increase of 8% in Assurances 
in Force during 1914 was accompanied by still more substantial 
increases of over 15% in Assets and over 13% in Surplus. 


Assets at December 31st last totalled $64,187,656; now they 
exceed $72,000,000—much the largest amount held by any 


Canadian Life Company. 


Sun Life of Canada Policies 
Are SAFE Policies to Sell 


. W. DICKINSON, Manager, Philadelphia, Pa. 
. L. STEIN, Manager, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. C. HOLBECK, Manager, Lansing, Mich. 

. E. WILKINSON, Manager, Port Huron, Mich. 
. W. OWEN, Manager, Detroit, Mich. 

- E. KREGLOE, Manager, Baltimore, Md. 

. D. SILLS, Manager, Richmond, Va. 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE 
Compan OF (ANADA 


HEAD OFFICE =-MONTREAL 
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licits a change. The association believes in an agent's right 
to negotiate for another contract if he feels that he can better 
his own interests. The resolution reads as follows: 

Whereas, The Iowa Life Underwriters’ Association must 
ever keep apace with the rising conditions, so as to act 
promptly for the best interests of all its members, and 

Whereas, Conditions in the insurance field are steadily 
improving, due largely to the elimination of so-called 
rounders, and the entrance thereof of the present high type 

' insurance salesman, and 

Whereas, It is for the best interest of both agencies and 
agent that a long tenure of service with one company is de- 
sirable, and will further serve to attract the confidence of 
the public to them, thus establishing their connection with 
their policyholders and identification with their company ; 
therefore, 

Be it Resolved by the Iowa Life Underwriters Associa- 
tion, that hereafter all members refrain from making over- 
tures to sub-agents of one another to make changes, or en- 
courage them in any way to change from one company to 
another. However, it is not the intention to interfere in 
any way with the freedom of an agent from soliciting a 
change of his free will, or his legal right to negotiate con- 
tract as his best interest appears. 


KALAMAZOO 
About 20 members attended the regular monthly meeting 
of the Kalamazoo association, which was held at the Park 
American Hotel on June 18. E. N. Dingley, Dr. R. G. Cook 
and Donald Clark of Detroit, State representative of the 
Mutual Benefit Life, were introduced as the principal speak- 
ers. The program included several musical numbers by the 
Orpheus Quartette. 
KANAWHA 


Several prominent life underwriters at Charleston, West 
Virginia, met and formed the Kanawha assocation on July 
3. D. E. Lloyd, local superintendent of the Prudential, was 
elected president of the new association, while John A. Pay- 
ton of the Fidelity Mutual was selected for the vice-presi- 
dency. Among the other officers elected were G. E. Mc- 
Glasson of the Mutual Life, secretary; C. Warden Pippen of 
the Massachusetts Mutual, treasurer; N. O. Bacon of the 
Prudential, chairman of the executive committee, and John 
Patrick of the Penn Mutual, national executive committee- 
man. 

The executive committee is composed of the following 
members in addition to the chairman: G. E. McGlasson, H. 
M. Holderness of the George Washington Life, C. W. Pip- 
pen, J. C. Burchett of the Northwestern Mutual, John Pat- 
tick and D. E. Lloyd. The association will send a delegation 
to the National Convention. 


LIMA 


The annual meeting of the Lima association was held at 
the Elks’ Club recently. A. D. Hildreth and Oscar N. 
Young, president and vice-president, respectively, were re- 
elected for the ensuing year. Wallace King was elected sec- 
retary-treasurer, succeeding Lee Faurot. W. T. Feely will 
represent the association at the National Convention. 


LOUISVILLE 


Members of the Louisville association are making prepara- 
| tions to launch the local institutional advertising campaign in 
October. The committee is now soliciting funds. F. I. En- 
_gler, representing Barron-Collyer, a New York advertising 
concern, delivered an address on ‘‘Advertising” at the regular 
meeting, which was held June 14. 


MACON 


“No “Robertson Law” in Georgia has been the slogan of the 
Macon association during the last few months. An attempt 
to pass a similar measure was defeated through the efforts of 
Insurance Commissioner Wright and association members in 
that State. 

| At the last regular meeting, which was held at Hotel Lanier 
jon June 18, Guy E. Paine of the Penn Mutual spoke on “The 
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Service 
That 


Satisfies 


Service, the key-note of modern 
commercial life, has always been a 
fundamental link in the strong chain 

of Union Central Benefits. 


U. C. L. SERVICE begins with the writing 
of the application, recommending the particular 
policy best fitted to the individual needs. 


U. C. L. SERVICE includes the rejected risks, — 
the Medical Director in a personal letter advising the 
proper treatment to effect a 
possible cure of any existing 
impairments. 


U. C. L. SERVICE conserves 
health; a perfectly equipped 
laboratory with corps of expert 
analysts at policy holders’ ser- 
vice for the asking. Further- 
more, every courtesy and ac.- 
commodation, within the power 
of the Company, offered with- 
out discrimination, 


U. C. L. SERVICE not 
terminated by death but ex- 

; tended to beneficiaries. In- 
valuable advice and assistance 
rendered for the protection and 
investment of policy proceeds 


A staff of trained officials, 
employees and agents—ex- 
perts in their work—stand 
ready to serve at your com- 
mand. For further infor- 
mation address, ALLAN 
Waters, Supt. of Ag’ts. 


Che 
Union Central 
Life Jus. Co. 


OF CINCINNATI 
JESSE R. CLARK, Pres, 
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State Insurance Laws and the Georgia Insurance Depart- 
ment,” in which he lauded the splendid efforts of the Com- 
missioner in defeating several measures which would have 
been disastrous to the local life underwriters had they become 
laws. On the other hand, Commissioner Wright was instru- 
mental in the passage of several measures which are of vital 
importance to the life insurance interests. 


MINNEAPOLIS 


“The Tendency Toward State Insurance,” had its innings 
at the last meeting of the Minneapolis association, which was 
held on June 26. J. E. Meyers of the Aetna opened the dis- 
cussion on this topic. He was followed by Insurance Com- 
missioner S. D. Works, who discussed the subject pro and 
con. Mr. Works said in part: 

“T believe the state should use its police power to regulate 
corporations and large interests. I believe a bill should be 
introduced in the Minnesota legislature to supervise the su- 
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pervisors of the insurance companies to say what kind of a 
man should represent the company. It is one of the impor- 
tant duties of the state to see that its citizens are protected 
from unscrupulous and uneducated agents, but with this end 
accomplished I believe further control should cease. I do not 
believe it to be a function of the State to engage in the busi- 
ness of life insurance.” 

A list is being prepared naming the companies whose agents 
will be eligible to membership in the association to conform 
with the new by-laws. 


MINNESOTA 


Forbes Lindsay of Los Angeles, superintendent of the 
School of Insurance Salesmanship of the Pacific Mutual, and 
H. J. Parker, cashier of the Merchants National Bank of SE 
Paul, were the principal speakers at the regular meeting of 
the Minnesota association held on June 14. 

John K. Robinson, vice-president of the local association, 
who presided, called special attention to the Edward A. 
Woods $25 gold prize for the best and most novel selling ar- 
gument to be stated in three minutes at the coming National 
Convention to be held at San Francisco. 

Special reference was made to the bulletins which are be- 
ing edited and published by the Education and Conservation 
Bureau of the National Association. A motion was made by 
George W. Harrison and seconded by L. F. Strouse, instruct- 
ing M. J. Dillon, secretary of the association, to provide one 
copy of each bulletin for each member, to be paid for by the 
Minnesota association. The price is five cents per copy. 

Mr. Parker spoke on “ Business Insurance from the Bank- 
er’s Viewpoint.” 

Mr. Lindsay was then introduced. 
follows: 

“The old makeshift methods of instruction for life insur- 
ance salesmen by general agents in times past and which re- 
sulted in anything but efficient agents are happily giving way 
to methodical and thorough instruction. General agents 
twenty years ago did not recognize the importance of this 
feature of the business and thought that if an agent was 
made possessor of a rate book and told to go after business 
that his work was done. The result was filling the ranks 
with incompetent agents who made a temporary job of the 
business and changed companies twice or more each year. 
Agents did not look upon the business as presenting means 
for a career. 

“Personal efficiency is a necessary foundation to business 
efficiency. By this I mean no one can become efficient in 
their business unless he is so in his private affairs. It is 
something that cannot be assumed at times and taken off at 
other times like an office coat. Like charity, it begins at 
home, and the man who is habitually efficient in private af- 
fairs is on that account more efficient in his business than he 
would be otherwise, as his best facilities that make for gen- 
eral efficiency are kept constantly in practice. 

“ By private affairs I mean taking into account of the whole 
twenty-four hours of each day in an economical manner. It 
extends to even lacing ones shoes, shaving, reading the news- 
paper, etc., and even the sleeping hours. In all of these there 
is a best way of doing them. There is a best way arrived at 
by test to do all these little things in the quickest and most 
effective way. They should be done in the least time and in 
a way that gives the largest desired result. The efficient man 
will perform more work with less effort in a given time than 
will an inefficient person, because he employs the best meth- 
ods and they are at once the easiest and most expeditious. 
His ways are well ordered. Efficiency is essentially a mental 
attitude and must be habitual. It can be accomplished only 
when the principles that regulate individual conduct are ap- 
plied to his leisure hours no less than his business hours. 

“The Pacific Mutual School of Insurance Salesmanship 
lays stress on personal efficiency as the most profitable and 
urges the practice of a time schedule with the idea to time 
consumption. Usually this has been considered necessary 
during business hours only, but leisure time is valuable and 
when one is awake to that fact it will be practiced. Some 
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time ago I made several tests regarding the number of hours 
consumed in sleep. I tried for a month different periods. I 
found six hours sleep. not enough, eight hours to be em 
vating and seven hours right. I kept account of the time o 
cupied in shaving and thought out a method whereby I sav 
a few moments each day. I was astounded when I figure 
out what this time saved amounted to in a year. By looking 
after several small matters in this manner, I found that I 
saved two months ina year. I considered what this meant. 
meant that if I was placed in a position exactly like some one 
else to accomplish a given task that at the end of a year I 
would have been two months ahead of my competitor. 

“By this I do not mean that we should be slaves to sys- 
tem, but system gives more time for work and leisure an 
we are free from slavery. Then we do not consider time as 
a grab bag, seeking to get an hour here or there and no 
knowing whether we may get it or not and we can find mor 
time for doing things. Let me say again that it is utterl 
impossible to obtain 100 per cent efficiency or anything like 
it until and after one has become personally efficient. No one 
can be sloppy in private affairs and alert during business 
hours. 

“Tf a man’s viewpoint regarding business is right he will 
recognize its demand for utmost efficiency on his part. 
can achieve efficiency only by cultivation and development 
personal character and qualities. a 

“Your business is big enough and important enough to jus: 
tify you in using every possible means to increase your fitness 
for it. Such means are much more than technical knowledge 
and skill. They embrace everything that will make you bet 
ter and stronger men.” : 


NASHVILLE 


Members of the Nashville association paid a special com- 
pliment to their officers by reelecting the entire staff for the 
ensuing year. H. B. Alexander will retain the presidency, 
while C. C. Dabney, secretary, and R. A. Webster, treasure! 
will continue for another term. C. C. Dabney was chosen te 
represent the association on the National Executive Com- 
mittee. : 


NEW ENGLAND WOMEN’S 


An unusually large number of members and several promt 
nent lay guests were present at the regular meeting of thi 
New England Women’s association, which was held in B 
ton on July 2. . 

Mrs. Florence A. Shaal, president of the association, mi 
a special appeal for a large delegation to represent the 
ciation at the coming National Convention. 7 

Melvin Young, principal of the New York Insura 
School, was introduced as the principal speaker. He sele 
for his subject, “The Art of Writing Life Insurance.” 1} 
Young laid special stress on the psychology of salesmans 
impressing upon his listeners the necessity of making 
proposition clear to his prospect, not permitting adverse sug 
gestions to be made. Above all, he advised, be ready to t: 
immediate advantage of implied consent which results in 
cases being written, expressed consent seldom being 
on the first interview. 

Those present extended a vote of thanks to the spea 
the close of the meeting. 


NEW MEXICO 


At the regular meeting of the New Mexico association h 
in Albuqurque on June 16, delegates and alternates w 
named to represent the local association at the Natione 
vention. It is predicted that the locals will send a full d 
gation. 7 


4, 


NEW YORK ‘a 


There were many interesting features at the annual ow 
of the New York association which was held at the 
and Field Club, Brooklyn, on June 30. The affair vy 
tended by more than 100 members of the association and tl 
friends. i 

The annual baseball game between Charles F. Donnell 
Massachusetts Mutuals and a team composed mostly of P: 
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} ident Life & Trust men, captained by J. S. Tunmore, was the 

| afternoon’s attraction. It resulted in a 12 to 8 victory for 
| Tunmore’s aggregation. The official scorer credited each team 

_ with 36 errors, according to a contemporary editor. Never- 
theless, there were the usual thrills which generally accom- 
pany our national pastime. 

The dinner, which began at 7 o'clock, was served on the 
| veranda of the club house. Several prominent members who 
were unable to attend the afternoon games made their appear- 
ance in time for the banquet. 

The outing was especially arranged to celebrate the termi- 
‘nation of the enthusiastic membership contest which has been 
carried on by various general agents, but’ so successful was 
' the campaign that Lawrence Priddy, president of the associa- 
‘tion, refused to let it terminate. The captains of the various 
‘ teams agreed to continue until July ts. 

William F. Atkinson, chairman of the membership commit- 
_ tee, announced that the campaign had brought 174 new mem- 
Ders into the ranks of the New York association. This an- 
_mouncement was greeted with an enthusiastic demonstration. 

Charles Jerome Edwards, who captained the winning team, 
secured 38 new members during the contest period and was 
(awarded a special mint julep as first prize. Lawrence Priddy, 


The Equitable Makes Experts 
Of Ils Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


|| has been largely due to the fact that the 
_ company recognizes the importance of edu- 
cating its field workers. 
The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things 








A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 


is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 

This course consists of 3 preliminary lessons 
(which may be taken’ by outsiders) and 27 
Regular Lessons (exclusively for represen- 
tatives of the Society). 

One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in 
connection with each lesson, the officer in 
charge of the course sends ‘him official answers 
This enables the 


to the same _ questions. 
student to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 


answers subsequently received from the 


‘Society. 









who came in for second honors, reported 32 new applications. 
President Priddy, being a staunch supporter of the “drys,” 
was presented with a prize in keeping with his habits—a glass 
of pure jersey milk. R. W. Goslin of the Prudential came in 
for third honors with 24 applications. Goslin, according to 
his own words, escaped the infant’s diet. 

A resolution was adopted recommending that the delegates 
who attend the coming National Convention elect Lawrence 
Priddy as the New York representative on the National Ex- 
ecutive Committee. In seconding this motion, Mr. Edwards 
paid high tribute to Mr. Priddy. He emphasized the fact that 
it is mainly due to the energy of the association’s “live-wire” 
executive that it is again coming into its own, 

William C. Johnson, vice-president of the Columbian Na- 
tional at Boston and a former president of the local associa- 
tion, was called upon by the toastmaster for a few remarks. 

Following the banquet the underwriters adjourned to the 
ball room, where the vocally gifted contributed their share 
toward the entertainment. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


The third annual meeting of the North Dakota associa- 
tion was held at Fargo on June 9. It was attended by more 
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than fifty prominent life underwriters and guests from va- 
rious parts of the State. 

The banquet was preceded by a business meeting, at which 
the following officers were elected for the ensuing year: 

Frank Thomas of the Phoenix Mutual, president; J. J. 
Feckler of the Pioneer Life, vice-president; W. P. Satory of 
the Pacific Mutual, second vice-president; M. N. Hatcher of 
the Great West Life, secretary, and Frank Treat of the Ger- 
mania Life, treasurer. The next annual meeting will be held 
either at Grand Forks or Fargo. 

In an introductory address Judge C. A. Pollock reiterated 
some interesting experiences with life underwriters more than 
thirty years ago. 

The principal speaker of the evening was J. A. O. Preus, 
State Auditor of Minnesota and formerly Insurance Com- 
missioner of that State. 

In his discourse Mr. Preus stated that life insurance should 
be measured to a person’s condition just as a suit is meas- 
ured to fit his body. He added that it should also be meas- 
ured to every person’s need. 

Much time was devoted to discussing “The Institutional 
Advertising Propaganda.” The association is heartily in fa- 
vor of the plan and will doubtless take final action on the 
matter at the next regular meeting. The association has made 
marked progress during the administration of the retiring of- 
ficials and a vote of thanks was tendered them. 


NORTH TEXAS 


The North Texas association held its regular meeting at 
the Oriental Hotel, Dallas, on June 12. The business meeting 
was preceded by a luncheon. 

The membership of the association was said to be about 
125, but A. L. Davis, secretary, reported that 59 of the mem- 
bers had been transferred to other associations in the State. 

In the absence of the president, B. F. Myers of Fort Worth, 
vice-president of the association, called the meeting to order. 
In order to fill up the large gap in the ranks of the association 
caused by the transfer of members, it was proposed that a 
campaign for new members be instituted. The various meth- 
ods used by other local associations will be investigated, and 
some definite plan will be adopted at the next regular meet- 
ing. Delegates were appointed to the National Convention. 


PUGET SOUND 


The conservation of health in Seattle was discussed at 
length at the June meeting of the Puget Sound association, at 
which there were more than 70 members present. The dis- 
cussion on this topic brought about a resolution, which was 
unanimously adopted by the association, urging the passage 
by the City Council of a milk ordinance which will require 
the tuberculin test for all dairy herds. The banquet was held 
in the Elks Club. 

Another interesting feature was the debate on the merits of 
the monthly income form of insurance as compared with the 
lump-sum settlement. Emmett C. Brown and E. S. Martin 
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$32,604,612 
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and 
Capital 
$3,989,846 


throughout the country. 





argued for the former, while W. S. Pond presented some cor 
vincing arguments for the latter. 


RICHMOND 


Members of the Richmond association heartily endorse 
Commissioner Button’s new application blanks for agent 
certificates at the regular meeting, which was held on June 1. 
There was a consensus of opinion among those present th: 
the new requirements will do much toward weeding out ut 
desirables and will raise the standard of life underwriters i 
the State as well. Delegates were named to the Nation: 
Convention, and regular meetings were discontinued unt 
October. 

: ROANOKE 


A resolution was adopted at the regular meeting of th 
Roanoke association held on June 8 proposing co-operatio 
with the State Insurance Commissioner in an effort to stam 
out “twisting” and “rebating,’ which have been much in ev 
dence of late in the vicinity of Roanoke. It was also decide 
that the association should launch a membership campaign i 


the near future. 
ROCHESTER 


The annual outing of the Rochester association was hel 
at the Newport House on June 25. There were 40 membet 
and guests in attendance. The entertainment committee ai 
ranged an interesting schedule of sporting events which we 
held during the afternoon. The banquet in the evening ws 
followed by a business session. 


LARGE CITY OPENING 


We will make a contract with the right man 
which will insure future financial independence. 
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The requirements are integrity, ability, enthu- 
siasm and industry. 


We want a man who mingles with the repre- 
sentative business and professional men of his 
community and secures his full share of their 
patronage. 

Address 


The Equitable Life Insurance Company 
of Iowa 








Home Office: Des Moines, Iowa. 

















The School for Salesmen 


of the 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 


offers, free of cost, instruction and direction to prospective and new 
agents and gives them the right start in an attractive and remunerative © 
business with an experienced and successful company. 


For full information write the company at Los Angeles, California. 


Good connections can always be made with our General Agents 
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SACRAMENTO 


c he Hon. Willard Doane and the Rev. W. E. Harrison 
were elected honorary members of the Sacramento associa- 
tion at the last regular meeting, which was held on June 30. 
Rey. Harrison is rector at the local Westminster Presby- 

ian Church and has been chaplain of the association ever 
since it was organized. 

_ The association, which was organized last December with 
‘a charter membership of 12, now has a membership of more 
‘than 60. The executive committee is making final prepara- 
tions to send a large delegation to the National Convention. 
a ST. LOUIS 

Institutional advertising and the 1916 Convention were the 
paramount issues at the June meeting of the St. Louis asso- 
ciation. W. E. Bilheimer, president of the association, spoke 

1 the question of inviting the National Association to come 
to the Mound City next year. He said that every effort would 
be made to get the meeting. 

It is believed that the local delegation at San Francisco will 
be a record breaker. The St. Louis commander, it has been 
Jearned, is going to bring along the “reserves.” Up to date 
no other city has made any special effort to get the next meet- 
ing, and unless some “dark horse” invades the convention at 
the last minute, Commander Bilheimer and his forces will 
doubtless “bring home the bacon.” 

John D. Sage, third vice-president and secretary of the 
Union Central, was the principal speaker at the meeting. He 
spoke on “Life Insurance Advertising, and Why We Should 
Advertise.” Mr. Sage made special reference to the work 
which is being done by the National Association through the 
Education and Conservation Bureau. 

' “Men’s thoughts are like waves,” he said. “One strikes and 
akes no impression, but a series of waves coming continu- 
ously will accomplish much.” 

Twenty new applications for membership were received. 
Although the campaign has been concluded, they continue to 
roll them in. 

¥ SIOUX CITY 


Association work in Iowa is making rapid strides, due 
directly to several energetic members of the Iowa association, 
which has its headquarters at Des Moines. 

‘Recently the “organizing squad” from Des Moines, con- 
sisting of J. A. Blum, representing the Equitable of New 
York; C. L. Lunt, of the Central Life of Des Moines, and 
M. M. Demming, of the Kansas City Life, journeyed to 
Sioux City and rounded up enough life underwriters to start 
an association in the latter place. With the able assistance 
‘of the men from the Capitol City a permanent organization 
was effected and the following officers elected for the ensuing 
‘year: 

-T. B. Hutton, president ; W. M. McKercher, vice-president ; 

V. N. Grady, second vice-president; A. E. Payton, secretary ; 
cH. Ross, treasurer; and Neil Deering, chairman of the 
Xi executive committee. The new body will apply for member- 
in the National Association. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MO. 

Term insurance was the subject of a lively discussion at 
the regular meeting of the Springfield, Missouri, association, 
held on July 3. M. E. Dark’s advocacy of this form of pro- 
tection was followed by a general discussion which brought 
out many novel and interesting points. 

Jake Marx delivered a very interesting paper on “ Adver- 
tising.’ This was followed by a resolution providing for a 
special assessment each month to be levied against members 
for the purpose of carrying on an institutional advertising 
campaign in the local papers. 

A special committee appointed recently to appeal to all 
local ministers for a special sermon on “ Life Insurance,” re- 
ported favorably. In view of the fact that other associations 
have successfully carried out this campaign, it is believed that 
the local clergymen will be glad to fix the date shortly. 


TOPEKA 
Members of the Topeka association have decided to fight 


“rebating” to a finish. This action was taken at the regular 
meeting of the association held on June 28. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance 


(Incorporated by the State of New York.) 


THE COMPANY OF the People BY the People FOR the People 








PROOF OF PUBLIC CONFIDENCE 


This Company, although it operates only in the United States and 
Canada, has more insurance in force than any other life insurance company 


-in the world. 


The number of policies in force is greater than that of any other com- 
pany in America, greater than all the regular life insurance companies put 
together (less one), and can only be appreciated by comparison. It is a 
number considerably in excess of the combined population of Greater New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, St. Louis, Cleveland, Baltimore, Cin- 
cinnati, Pittsburgh, San Francisco and Kansas City. 


SIGNIFICANT FACTS 


This Company's Policy claims paid in 1914 average one claim for every 
46 seconds of each business day of eight hours and in amount $232.07 a minute. 


The Daily Average of the Company’s Business During 1914 
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Full particulars regarding the plans of the Metropolitan may be obtained 
of its Agents in all the principal cities in the United States and Canada, or 
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While numerous citations of the “Chicago Resolution” were 
made, there was a variance of opinion as to whether or not 
it was too radical. Finally, it was proposed that every life 
underwriter in the State be asked whether or not he had re- 
ceived any rebate or allowed any reduction in the amount of 
‘premium during the last six months. 

A special committee was appointed to take the question up 
with the State Insurance Department. It consists of: H. O. 
Garvey, Massachusetts Mutual; E. H. Lupton, Bank Savings ; 
F. B. Parker, Connecticut Mutual; H. H. Hall, New York 
Life, and E. D. Clithero, Home of New York. The commit- 
tee will present a resolution to Supt. Wilson asking his co- 
operation in the campaign. 


UTAH 


At the regular monthly meeting of the Utah association, 
held at Salt Lake City on June 10, special arrangements were 
made for the entertainment of delegates to the National Con- 


vention who will stop off at Salt Lake City on August 7 
while en route to San Francisco. 


AGENTS WHO REPRESENT 


PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


HAVE AN INSURANCE CONTRACT 
TO PRESENT WHICH IN THE SUM 
OF ALL ITS BENEFITS IS UNSURPASSED 
IT IS BEST NOT JUST ONE WAY 
BUT BEST ALL WAYS 
AND ALWAYS 
BACK OF IT IS A SIXTY-SEVEN YEAR 
REPUTATION FOR FAIR DEALING 
WITH ALL ITS POLICYHOLDERS WHETHER 
CONTINUING, WITHDRAWING, MATURING 
OR DYING . 





1865 FIFTY YEARS OLD 1915 


The Provident Life and Trust 
Lommpany ¢ of Philadelphia 


What is the Best Form of Policy? 


Write for Leaflet 
1865 LOWEST MORTALITY 1915 


J. THOMAS MOORE 


Manager Insurance Department 


Fourth and Chestnut Sts., Philadelphia 





GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 
Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


= Address 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


1850 1915 


The United States Life 


Insurance Company 


In the City of New York Issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D., 
President 
Finance Committee 
Clarence H. Kelsey 
Pres. Title Cyerouies 


Good men, whether experienced in 
life insurance or not, may make 
direct contracts with this Company, 
for a limited territory if desired, 
and secure for themselves, in addition 


and Trust to first year’s commission, a renewal 
William H. Porter interest insuring an income for the 
Pres. Chem. Nat. Bank future. Address the Company at its 
Edward Townsend Home Office, No. 277 Broadway, 


Pres.. Importers and 


Traders’ Nat. Bank | New. York Gin: 


Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a_ successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, Il. 


SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 


Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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EDWARD A. WOODS 
: 





Elected President of the National Association at the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention 























} Pittsburgh of which his father was then president. He entered the insurance business with his 
1 father who was at that time a general agent for the Equitable. On January 1, 1890, 

he became sole manager of the agency. The election of Mr. Woods to the 
= presidency insures a year of progress for the National Association. 


| 
ioe 
Edward A. Woods was born in Pittsburgh, January |, 1865. He was educated at the University of 
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FOREWORD 





T is a great responsibility, as well as a high honor, to be the chief 
executive of such a body of men and women as the National 
Association of Life Underwriters. It is especially so at this time 
when life insurance should and will play so important a part in 

the reconstruction of society after this destructive war. 





The Association has been signally characterized by a willingness 
to serve the cause energetically and disinterestedly by its members 
from all companies and all sections. Seldom do personal ambitions 
or interests even appear. Back of us all we see the great body of 
policy-holders, and behind them their widows and orphans; homes 
to be protected, credit to be strengthened, society to be stabilized, 
and the nation benefitted. It is too big a cause for the interests of 
any man to come before the common good. 


In confidently appealing for the energetic support of all members 
at all times and everywhere, we must feel that the future of our 
Association all depends, not on our past which is behind us but upon 
what is done in the future. In our power and opportunity lie our 
responsibilities. We will advance in public esteem only as our activ- 
ities deserve. There is no lack of opportunities for aggressive, 
constructive work. It depends upon ourselves to do what we are 
called upon to do faithfully and well in whatever field and sphere 
we find ourselves. 


I bespeak the forbearance, as well as the criticism and support 
of all in this most responsible position, the gravity of which I keenly 
feel. 





EDWARD A. WOODS, 


President. 
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TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION A WINNER 





SPEECHES OF UNUSUAL EXCELLENCE—COMMITTEES REPORTED YEAR OF NOTABLE 
| ACHIEVEMENTS—BUSINESS SESSIONS NEVER SO SNAPPY AND ENTHUSIASTIC—A 
WEALTH OF NEW IDEAS AND NOVEL SELLING SUGGESTIONS CONTRIBUTED. 





Convention Shifted to Palace Hotel at Last Moment—Company Meetings Boosted the Attend- 
ance—St. Louis Wins the 1916 Convention After Spirited Contest— 
New Officials Plan a Busy Year. 


While many familiar faces were missing, the Twenty-sixth 
Annual Convention of the National Association, held in San 
Francisco, Agust 9, 10, 11, and 12, was characterized by 
snap, vim, and enthusiasm. Notwithstanding the extraordi- 
Mary attractions of the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, the attendance at the business sessions was all that could 
‘be desired. The formal addresses were of an unusual degree 
of excellence, while the discussions of five-minute topics 
were intensely inspiring. Three company meetings, which 
were held immediately prior to the opening session on the 
morning of August 10, were responsible for an attendance 
which proved exceedingly gratifying to the officers of the 
national body. 

As is customary, a meeting of the Executive Council was 
held on the morning of August 9, and at a meeting of the 
Executive Committee in the afternoon of the same day, the 
-yarious reports of officers and standing committees were 
| presented and revised or amplified for presentation at the 
regular sessions of the convention. Monday noon the San 
Francisco association tendered a complimentary luncheon 
to the members of the Executive Committee. Horace R. 
Hunter, president of the San Francisco association, presided 
and made a brief address of welcome, to which President 
Hugh M. Willet responded. 


Original Plans Changed 


According to arrangements, the business sessions of the 

convention were to be held at the Civic Auditorium. How- 
ever, it was found that the Civic Auditorium, excellent as 
its accommodations were, was unfavorably located from the 
viewpoint of attendance. Therefore, following a conference 
of the Executive Council and the officers of the local asso- 
Ciation, it was decided to hold the convention at the Palace 
Hotel. This change in plans met with the unanimous ap- 
proval of the delegates. 
_ The morning session of the first day of the meeting was 
called to order by President Hugh M. Willet at 10:30 o’clock, 
Tuesday, August 10. At the request of Mr. Willet, the 
delegates arose while Rev. F. W. Clampett, rector of Trinity 
Church and chaplain of the San Francisco association, de- 
livered the invocation. The delegates were then welcomed 
to San Francisco by Horace R. Hunter, president of the 
| entertaining association. Mr. Hunter’s remarks were marked 
by a forceful earnestness and a sincerity, which qualities, in- 
deed, were characteristic of all his activities in connection 
_with the convention. 

William J. Dutton, former president of the Fireman’s Fund 
Insurance Company and now chairman of the Executive 
| Committee of the World’s Insurance Congress and a di- 
‘rector of the Panama-Pacific International Exposition, spoke 
on behalf of President Charles C. Moore and directors of 
the exposition. 

Letters of regret were then read by Secretary J. Henry 
Johnson. Among such communications were those of former 
presidents Neil D. Sills, Henry J. Powell, and Richard E. 
Cochran. Other communications expressing regrets at in- 
ability to be present, were those of former Secretary Bolling 





Sibley of Memphis, J. Putnam Stevens of Portland, Maine, 
and John R. Hegeman, president of the Metropolitan Life. 


President Willet Reviews Year 


Following this, came the address of President Hugh M. 
Willet. Mr. Willet referred to the progress which had been 
made during the year in organizing new associations. He 
specially mentioned the excellent work in this direction by 
William G. Harris, chairman of the Membership Committee, 
Orville Thorp of Dallas, Texas, Secretary J. Henry Johnson, 
Hubert H. Ward of Portland, Oregon, and W. D. Meade 
of Seattle, Washington. Several new associations reported 
an increase of membership from fifty per cent. to one hun- 
dred per cent., thé New York association having doubled its 
membership in less than two months. Mr. Willet also re- 
ferred to the plans and purposes of the Education and Con- 
servation movement, and explained the practical accomplish- 
ments of the Bureau, which is now under the direction of 
Corresponding Secretary Ensign. The text-book written by 
Dr. S. S. Huebner of the University of Pennsylvania was 
discussed, and mention was made of the association’s official 
organ—Life Association News. 

Vice-President Edward A. Woods was then called upon 
for his report and the salient points of his remarks follow: 

“Tt seems to me that if anything characterizes the move- 
ment of life insurance in the last few years it is the grow- 
ing appreciation of the public of the indispensability of life 
insurance as an institution to society and civilization. That 
is manifesting itself in countless ways; in the attitude of 
legislation toward life insurance; in the public generally, 
due very largely to the work of our association under the 
indefatigable and able Mr. Horner, but also owing very 
largely to a general appreciation of what life insurance as 
an institution stands for. You read of it in magazines; you 
see it in the papers; a general recognition of the fact that 
life insurance is a necessary institution. 


Attitude Toward Thrift 


“T have had occasion the last year to see the heads of 
colleges, feeling that they could start out their senior class 
in no better way than to make the financial program through 
life start out with a life insurance policy. Parents seem 
more anxious than ever to start their sons out in life by 
putting some value on the lives that ought, by that time, to 
have value, and starting out on a definite financial plan of 
seeing their sons start saving by life insurance. The atti- 
tude toward thrift and providence which has swept not only 
this country but the world seems to be an attitude in which 
life insurance is recognized as one of the most integral parts 
of a campaign for definite systematic laying-by of money. 

“ Thirty-five years ago, when I started in this business, we 
met suspicion and hostility and ignorance on all sides, whereas 
now, throughout all branches of society, life insurance seems 
to be considered as one of the necessary marks of manhood 
and one of the necessary basis of credit. 

“As an illustration of that, owing partly to the work of 
members of this association, corporations, and banks in ask- 
ing about credit put the question, ‘Do you carry life insur- 
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ance?’ and, in case of partnership or firm, ‘Do you carry 
it for the firm?’ The last few months has seen a very re- 
markable growth in this direction, which has been furthered 
by the association members, and can be still more so. We 
must remember that this federal Reserve Banking System is 
going to standardize many banking methods. Now, the re- 
discounting of paper by the reserve banks requires, according 
to notice recently sent out, that the discounting bank shall 
have the statement of the maker of the paper on file. That 
means that throughout the country, business men hereafter 
are going to have to make an annual statement of how they 
stand. Those will have to be more and more deposited with 
banks and on file for the Federal Reserve Banks. 


Standardized Forms 


“Hitherto the blanks for getting those credit statements 
have been lacking in some banks altogether, and each bank 
has made up its own blank. But now the fact that the 
Federal Reserve Banks are preparing forms means that those 
blanks will be standardized by banks throughout the coun- 
try. I have before me the credit blanks of five Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and in each of them the question is specifically 
asked: ‘Do you carry life insurance?’ And in cases of 
firms: ‘Do you carry life insurance payable to the firm? 
And how much is it for?’ And if personal life insurance, 
‘Who is the beneficiary?’ The New York Federal Reserve 
Bank has_just issued four forms for firms, corporations and 
farmers or live-stock dealers, every one of which forms in- 
corporates the question as to whether the applicant is insured, 
and if so, for how much. 

“ Now, it seems to me that that movement can be furthered 
by members of this association until the general proposition 
that all debts shall be buried with a man by life insurance 
will become very much more general, and I can conceive of 
no more profitable use of our time in canvassing than bringing 
this prominently before bank after bank. ( Applause.) 

“J. P. Morgan has so aptly said, ‘Credit is based, first on 
Character ; second, on Capacity, and third, on Capital.’ Char- 
acter and capacity are both destroyed by death, and the 
capital shrinks at death, and if we accustom the business 
men of America to bury their debts with them by life in- 
surance, we shall have far more stable financial conditions 
and far better business than we can get by increased taxation. 
I particularly ask you, who are in Federal Reserve cities, 
to bring this matter before your banks, so that this question 
may be made a subject of inquiry on the credit banks through- 
out the United States. 


Would Develop Salesmanship 


“IT wish in some way ‘the life underwriters association 
could interest itself in another thing, and that is in some 
scientific method of developing salesmanship. It does seem 
curious that some schools teach everything you want to 
know, domestic science and millinery, horse-shoeing, and 
blacksmithing, medicine, architecture, law, teaching and the 
ministry ; everything but salesmanship, and yet almost every- 
body is selling something. There is not a place I have seen 
where they teach an accepted method of selling a man any- 
thing. I am glad to know that the man who is perhaps the 
ablest and highest paid salesman in the United States, who 
gave us that fine address at Atlantic City, who gets half a 
million dollars a year for selling Ford cars, and earns every 
dollar of it, that that man and men like him are looking into 


the question of how shall we better pick and train salesmen.- 


I believe that is a very practical subject for us to look into.” 

Vice-President John Newton Russell, Jr., reported as to 
the growth of associations on the Pacific Coast, and declared 
that the Pacific Coast Membership Cup was proving to be an 
effective factor in stimulating an interest in increased mem- 
bership. Mr. Russell referred to the fact that the California 
Legislature recently passed an anti-twisting law and an anti- 
rebating bill, the former now being a law, while in the latter 
case the Governor refused his approval, which action was 
much to the surprise of all life and fire insurance represen-~ 


tatives. The speaker also urged the organization of a 


agers’ associations, which, in his opinion, were not a hindrance 
to the regular association, but, on the contrary, of grea 
assistance, | 
Next came the report of Secretary J. Henry Johnson. Mr, 
Johnson reviewed his work and the work of the correspond- 
ing secretary, touching upon the subject of several new as- 
sociations which he had personally fathered, and the plans of 
the Education and Conservation Bureau. He urged upon local 
associations the necessity of electing as secretaries men who. 
are willing to give the office the attention which it deserves, _ 


A 


Treasurer Spence’s Report t 


The report of Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence was received 
with much interest. Summarized briefly, the figures show 
receipts during the past year of over $15,000, and disburse-_ 
ments of approximately $10,000, leaving a balance in the 
treasury of $5,930.25. Mr. Spence referred to the action of 
the Executive Council at the meeting held on the previous 
day, where it was decided that Life Association News would, | 
for the current fiscal year, declare a dividend of $1,500 to 
the National Association, which would make the actual bal- | 
ance in the treasury total $7,439.25. This amount proved to_ 
be $2,100 in excess of the amount on hand at the end of the 
preceding year. an 

Lee C. Robens, chairman of the Executive Committee, was 
unavoidably prevented from attending the convention, and 
Vice-President John Newton Russell, Jr., read Mr. Robens’ | 
report. According to this report, the following applications — 
for membership have been received since the last convention, 
and were approved by the mid-year meeting of the Executive — 
Committee held on February 23, 1915: ; | 

Zanesville Association of Life Underwriters. 
Snohomish Association of Life Underwriters. 
Sacramento Association of Life Underwriters. 
Macon Association of Life Underwriters. 

Evansville Association of Life Underwriters. 

South Texas Association of Life Underwriters. 
Dayton Association of Life Underwriters. 

Madison Association of Life Underwriters. 

The following applications for membership have been re- 

ceived since the mid-year meeting referred to above: 
South Bend Association of Life Underwriters. 
Northern Main Association of Life Underwriters. 
Blue Grass Association of Life Underwriters. 
El Paso Association of Life Underwriters. 
Southwest Texas Association of Life Underwriters. 
Scranton Association of Life Underwriters. 
Central Texas Association of Life Underwriters. _ 
Valley of Virginia Association of Life Underwriters. 
Butte Association of Life Underwriters. 
Spokane Association of Life Underwriters. 
Kanawha Association of Life Underwtiters, - 


The Most Important Work 
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Mr. Robens was of the opinion that the establishment ol 
the Education and Conservation Bureau was the most dis 
tinctive and important work accomplished during the year. 

At the conclusion of the reading of Mr. Robens’ report 
the associations applying for membership were formally 
elected. 

At the afternoon session, the program was slightly change! 
and the first speaker was A. L. Davis of Dallas, Texas, wh 
gave a humorous description of the conditions which pre 
vailed in life insurance business in Texas during the yeal 
since 191r. Mr. Davis related his experience in organizin 
new associations. ‘ 


National President Hubert H. Ward had succeeded in orga 
izing several new associations in the Pacific Northwest. 

As was to be anticipated, the report of Warren M. Horne 
chairman of the Education and Conservation Bureau, was 
the important feature of the afternoon session. Mr. Hornet 
called attention to the bulletins now being issued by th 
Bureau, and dwelt to a considerable extent on the pamphlet 
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« Institutional Advertising as Applied to Life Insurance,” 
written by Mr. Ensign. The speaker said that this pamphlet 
had brought a surprisingly large number of letters of acknowl- 
-edgment, many of which displayed interest and approval, 
and a goodly number of pledges of co-operation. Mr. Horner 
"recommended the adoption of the following suggestion: 
_ “That for the future there be no chairman of the Educa- 
tion and Conservation Bureau, but that there be a secretary, 
acting in the capacity which Mr. Ensign has filled so admirably 
the last few months. That the Bureau be made up of seven 
_ members under the title of department heads, appointed solely 
with respect to their peculiar fitness for the work embraced 
jin their department. That there be a Department of Educa- 
tion; Department of Insurance Conservation; Department 
of Health Conservation; Department of Legislation; Depart- 
‘ment of Taxation; Department of Lectures and Addresses, 
and Department of Institutional Advertising.” 


- 


A Growing Propaganda 


_ As the Education and Conservation propaganda had grown 
‘so rapidly in a few months, it was impossible for Mr. Horner 
to crowd into the time allotted him the full report of its 

activities, and at the last moment he found it necessary to 
substitute in place of his formal address a letter written by 

the president of a prominent life insurance company, with 

his answers, paragraph by paragraph. 

- Mr. Horner was frequently interrupted by applause, and 
it was clearly evident that the Education and Conservation 
propaganda was regarded as an immensely important feature 
of association activities. Elsewhere in this number will be 
found Mr. Horner’s formal address; also the letter by the 
prominent company official, together with Mr. Horner’s 
replies. 

_ Lawrence Priddy, president of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of New York, and one of the largest personal pro- 
ducers in the country, told of a conversation with the presi- 
dent of the company which he represents. Mr. Priddy ably 
supported Mr. Horner’s contentions and dwelt particularly 
upon the possibilities of his company contributing to the fund 
of the Bureau. 

Hon. James Rolph, Jr., Mayor of San Francisco, was sched- 
uled to deliver an address of welcome at the morning session. 
He was unavoidably detained, and immediately following 
Mr. Priddy’s remarks, Edward Raney, private secretary of 
the Mayor, welcomed the delegates to the city. 

_ William L. Hathaway, commissioner for the World’s In- 
surance Congress events, discussed ““ What the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition Is Doing for Insurance.” Mr: Hath- 
away said in part: 

_ “When President John Barrett of the Pan-American Union 
asked President Charles C. Moore as to the particular in 
which this exposition would leave a lasting memory, Mr. 
Moore replied that it was his belief that when time placed 
_the exposition in its proper niche in history it would be best 
known by its initiative movement in the recognition of insur- 
ance and the benefits that would come to the entire people 
through a better understanding of insurance functions.” 


Five-Minute Topics 


President Willet than relinquished the chair to Hubert H. 
Ward, who presided during the discussion of five-minute 
topics. The subjects were: 
(a) Getting prospects. 
 (b) Cultivating prospects. 
(c) Closing prospects. 
_(d) Getting settlements. 
Excerpts of particular interest in this discussion follow: 
Lawrence Priddy, New York: Prospects are everywhere. 
When I went from New York to Baltimore in November, 
- 1903, after I had been in New York for two years and a 
half, I was offered three thousand dollars for my card 
_ index which I had made up. I get information from the 
morning papers; I get it from every man and woman with 
whom I come into contact; and I catalog it. If you do 
i" not keep an alphabetical card index of your prospects and 
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your clients, you make a serious mistake. I write a per- 
sonal letter to or call personally on every one of my clients 
on the anniversary of his birth, and they do not grow so 
big or so old that they do not appreciate. I always used 
to call on Collis P. Huntington, the founder and builder 
of the Southern Pacific, on his birthday, and he often left 
a Board of Directors’ meeting to see me when I sent in my 
card. You need not talk insurance when you call, but when 
they get ready to buy life insurance they will send for you. 
Of course, you must not always wait for them to send, but 
I would not try to talk insurance to them that particular 
day. Wish them many happy returns and go away and 


leave them alone. The trouble with most life insurance 


agents is they do not handle their business in a business- 
like way, and we have got to put business into this busi- 
ness. 

Malcolm Hughes, Seattle: I make a record of every 
interview and try to make enough calls every day to add 
to my collection of prospects. One of the great troubles 
with us, I believe, is that we go to a man the second and 
third and fourth time and ask him the same questions. We 
have forgotten what we asked him before and what he 
told us on the former visit, and he gets to look upon us 
as a bore, but if we would tabulate the information which 
a busy man gives us and add to that information on that 
particular prospect, when we call he will find us better in- 
formed as to his needs than anybody else who calls upon 
him . 

Prospects and Suspects 


Jacob Weil, Philadelphia: I think a good many of us 
think we have prospects when we only have suspects. Every 
man you talk to is not a prospect. The average is one out 
of thirty of the men you solicit. But a man who has been 
in this business for any length of time should have no 
trouble in having a long list of prospects before him. We 
get prospects in the large cities from the newspapers; from 
men who are successful in their business; from men who 
get increased salaries; from watching the real estate trans- 
fers and marriage records and announcements of engage- 
ments and so forth. But, gentlemen, the greatest line of 
prospects we can fall back upon is our old policy-holders. 
Forty per cent of my business comes irom old policy- 
holders. I stick to them, and they stick to me, and if you 
show them you are not only in business for the money but 
that you want to render them some service, you want to 
show them the new things in the policies that will help 
them, they will help you. During the past ten years, out 
of 573 policy-holders that I insured, 94 of them are carry- 
ing two policies with me; 45, three; 36, four; 6, five 
policies; 6, six policies; 3, seven policies; 3, eight policies; 
one, nine policies; one, ten policies; one, thirteen policies; 
and one, fifteen policies. 

Guy Withers, Seattle: I believe the great thing is the 
cultivation, not of the other fellow, but the cultivation of 
yourself. You have got to get enough information about 
a man to make him interested. You have got to make a 
big man of yourself to do that thing. You must find all 


the points of contact with that man that you can. You 


must put yourself in the position of believing you are doing 
more for him than he is for you. 


The Inheritance Tax 


Frank E. McMullin, Los Angeles: I believe prospects 
are made, not found. The point is, to find a way to in- 
terest a man and make him a prospect. Thirty per cent 
of my company’s entire business last year was written on 
old policy-holders. I think of a channel that may be per- 
haps new to you, and that is that each of you, when you 
return home familiarize yourself with the inheritance tax 
law, especially as it pertains to your own individual state. 
That will enable you to go to men who own large amounts 
of property and suggest to them they should have an addi- 
tional line of life insurance, to pay their inheritance tax. 
In California if a man dies possessed of a million dollars’ 
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worth of property which he leaves to his wife and children, 
his inheritance tax on that estate is approximately one hun- 
dred thousand dollars. His life insurance may not be suf- 
ficient to pay the amount required by law for inheritance 
tax. That being the case, you can easily show him why he 
should have twenty-five thousand dollars, or even possibly 
one hundred thousand dollars additional insurance to meet 
the immediate obligation of the inheritance tax. Otherwise 
his estate would have to borrow money on his real estate. 
If you can show a business man who is already carrying 
fifty thousand dollars life insurance a reason why he should 
have an additional fifty thousand dollars, you immediately 
make him a prospect. 


After Business with a Gun 


W. P. Sartory, North Dakota: 
business is first interview business. When I go hunting, I 
take a gun; when I go fishing, I take my tackle; when I 
go out for insurance, I take my tackle, which is courage. 
We must modify that with patience. I first talk to a man 
on any subject that I think will interest him and finally 
drift over into life insurance. After I think I have said 
enough about insurance, I pull out my application blank and 
ask him where he was born and begin to fill it up. If he 
says, “I did not tell you I want any insurance,” I say, “ But 
you said_it was a good thing, and you surely want all the 
good things coming.” 

Chas. Jerome Edwards, New York: The old policy- 
holder is a most fertile field for the old agent, but it is 
not worth a continental to a new man. I believe the way 
to tackle old policy-holders is to secure from them the 
names of their acquaintances and get their influence. If 
you have the old policy-holder’s confidence, he will be glad 
to have his boy or his brother or the foreman in his fac- 
tory insured. Perhaps his daughter has just married, and 
he would like his son-in-law to take out some insurance. 
There is generally some one in the event of whose death 
he would have to support the widow if the man who died 
was not insured. If I were a young agent starting sout 
to-day, I would go to my friends and get them to give me 
the names of their acquaintances who might be prospects, 
and finally get them so interested that I would insure them 
themselves. 

W. A. R. Bruehl, Cincinnati: One of the best leads I 
ever got was from a history of the State of Ohio, which 
a book agent sold me for $25.00. I found it contained the 
history of a lot of prominent men, and I had my stenog- 
rapher tabulate that on cards and then when I went out to 
call on my prospects, I knew all about them, where they 
were born, where they went to school, and so forth, and it 
gave me a personal touch with the prospect at once. 


Ninety per cent of my 


Crowder’s Seven Rules 


J. S. Crowder, Madison, Wisconsin: I am going to sug- 
gest seven simple general rules: Rule 1. Close secretly. 
I would rather close secretly than to be with another man’s 
wife or another agent. The great Teacher at Jacob’s well 
sought to close a prospect on the subject of religion and 
he had twelve men with him, and wisely sent them into the 
city on the pretext of buying bread, that he might be alone 
with his prospect. 

Rule 2. Close confidentially. I get a man’s confidence, 
and when I get his confidence, I lead him to the dotted line 
as I would a sheep to the slaughter. (Laughter). 

Rule 3. Close mutually. I try to convince my prospect 
that I am conferring a greater favor on him in selling him 
insurance than he is on me. And when I get that down 
through his hair, I sell him. 

Rule 4. Close slowly. I do not believe we ought to hit 
hard licks at first. Go at it slowly, and increase, as 
Abraham Lincoln split rails. 

Rule 5. Close clearly. Many a man is confused. The 
layman does not know life insurance as we do, and we must 
deal in fundamental principles. Close clearly, but never 
use but one policy. Find out quickly what the man wants 
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and what he can carry, and then select the policy for him 
and present it to him and hold on. 

Rule 6. Close on the first interview. It is better for the 
agent; it is better for the prospect; and it prevents a good 
deal of annoying competition sometimes. (Laughter). 


Rule 7. Close permanently. Drive the nail and clinch 
it. Moses cried out: “Lord, establish the work of my 
hand.” Close permanently, for time and eternity. (Ap- 


plause. ) 
The Old Bugaboo 


W.S. Pond, Seattle: I once ran across that old bugaboo 
in life insurance, a man who had a relative in the business. © 
He said, “I promised my brother-in-law that the next 
policy I took would be with him.” I said, “I appreciate the 
fact that you want to buy from your brother-in-law and 
I want you to take some insurance with me. You have 
not committed yourself as to the amount. Take ten thou- 
sand with me and ten thousand with him, and in a few 
years we will compare and see which is the better policy.” 
I finally persuaded him to do that. A few years later 
I came back to the head office and found he was still 
keeping up his policy. I called on him and said, “How 
do those two policies compare?” He said, “ Why, dog- 
gone it, I never took the policy with my brother-in-law.” 

A. M. Shields, San Francisco: I first get a man to be 
examined and after the examination has been made I call 
on him and congratulate him and fill out the binding re- 
ceipt and say, “ You are lucky.” “You have not passed 
that idescribable line between where you can and cannot 
get insurance.” If he does not take the policy the first 
time, I go back again, and generally, about the second time, 
I succeed in getting him to keep.the receipt in his pocket. 


President Willet resumed the chair and invited to the plat- 
form, Jesse R. Clarke, president of The Association of Life 


“Insurance Presidents, and E. W. Randall, president of the 


American Life Convention. 


Greetings from Presidents’ Association 


Mr. Clarke said in part: “I am the happy bearer of felici- 
tations from the Association of Life Insurance Presidents. 
It sends you its congratulations upon the wonderful work 
you have done as an association, and it authorized me to say 
that there is every reason under the heavens for our two as- 
sociations to work in the greatest of harmony-and to co-ope- 
rate in every good work. 

“Many of us have discovered that the only item which 
could be cashed without discount was our life insurance 
policy. 

“The reserve of thirty-eight companies increased in ten 
years fifty-two per cent; the policy loans, seventy-eight per 
cent. If this rate of increase were persistent, it would be 
102 years before all the reserve was invested in policy loans. 
Should that condition be reached you would find the anomal- 
ous condition of life insurance companies being perfectly 
solvent, but unable to pay their death losses. | 

“Why not put the policy loan upon a strict commercial 
basis, commanding the best market terms possible, both as 
to rate of interest and time of payment. Treat it as an obliga- 
tion to be met, and if not paid at maturity, foreclose, just as 
you would any other collateral loan. The rapid increase at 
which reserve is being withdrawn justifies the thought that 
the duration of life policies may be shortened. Companies 
may realize that they are not any longer selling life contracts 
but only terms. As soon as this is demonstrated, companies 
will cease paying high commissions to the soliciting agents 
and large dividends to policy-holders.” 

E, W. Randall said: “Life insurance has its organizations. | 
Your association is one of them. Through the machinery of 
your organization, the efforts of life insurance salesmen the 
country over are combined and made effective. Your in- 
fluence is reflected in a more favorable attitude on the part of 
the public as a whole. Yet the growth of the business has 
only begun. It is estimated that less than ten per cent of the 
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‘life hazard of the country is now covered by insurance. 
! There are still many men with no insurance at all, and very 
many who are carrying insurance in insufficient amounts. The 
demand for life insurance is increasing. More men are buying 
it every year, and buying it in larger amounts. 

“The life underwriters, in addition to the service rendered 
‘their companies, their patrons and themselves, are giving large 
“public service. : 
A Wealth of Altruism 

4 
' “Tt is a mistake to say there is no sentiment in business. 
‘There is a wealth of altruism in all of the work of the life 
“underwriter, I have heard the story of an incident during the 
‘vacation of a noted singer—one who by permitting his voice 
. to be recorded and multiplied by Victrola and Edison records 
has contributed to the pleasure of us all. He was among the 
‘mountains, and was enjoying an evening stroll in a quiet 
valley. As the darkness deepened, he noticed a light some 
distance up the mountain side. Soon he caught the sound of 
music, and, listening, heard the melody of his own voice. 

One of his own songs had come back to him to add to this 
peace and his content. The voice of the life underwriter, if it 
‘rings true, will come back to him after filling his mission. 
/It will come from men and women, enjoying a serene old age; 

from widows secure from material want, and from little chil- 
dren from whom the natural heritage of playtime has not 
been taken. In no other occupation can be found so much 
of heart interest, and in no other life work is there greater 
{opportunity for accomplishment worth while.” 

The morning session of the second day of the convention 
was opened by the report of Vice-President Edward A. 

Woods as chairman of the Taxation Committee. Mr. Woods 
‘claimed that many of the associations were not giving the 
‘matter of taxation the attention that it deserved; that there 
_were instances where local associations had neither appointed 
‘committees nor held meetings for discussions of this subject. 
“The speaker declared that it was now apparent that there 
was a more favoralbe attitude of the public mind toward the 
taxation of life insurance policy-holders. He bespoke a re- 
newed and continued co-operation on the part of all asso- 
‘ciations and of all individual members in the movement. 

Treasurer Spence called the roll and the various associa- 
tions represented appointed members to the Nominating Com- 
mittee. 





~ Insurance of To-Morrow 
















Following this, came the address of Otto Irving Wise, 
vice-president Western States Life Insurance Company. This 
address was a scholarly presentation, going thoroughly and 
‘deeply into social and political matters as they related to the 
benefits of life insurance. Perhaps the germ thought of Mr. 
Wise’s address is expressed in the following paragraph: 
“The main factor in the self-protection of society against 
Pauperism is not education, but the creation of an apparatus 
‘which conserves and administers upon the economized ener- 
gies of society, so that there shall be no break or stop in the 
individual’s usefulness. When the earning capacity of all 
men perpetuates itself, if only to a modified degree, we may 
| reasonably hope to overcome the dangers of a growing prole- 
tariat. You are the representatives of perhaps the greatest 
instrument by which the earning capacity of the citizen is 
perpetuated.” ; 

In summing up, Mr. Wise declared that insurance of to- 

morrow will be based on continued progress and evolution, 
by mature experience of those particular benefits which have 
so largely contributed a share in the happiness and well- 
being of the world. It was his opinion that insurance of the 
future would be based upon the strictest methods of fair 
business dealing and not upon the charity or generosity of the 
State. 
_ Mr. Wise’s address was listened to with close attention, 
and after he had concluded, Vice-President Edward A. Woods 
moved a rising vote of thanks. The delegates were by no 
means slow to respond, and much enthusiasm, as evidenced 
‘yy long and contiued applause, was manifested. 
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President Willet then announced that the Committee of 
Award for the prize essay contest had decided to award 
the Calef Loving Cup to the author of essay No. 1846—R. 
O. Miles of San Francisco, general agent of the Connecticut 
Mutual. As will be recalled, the subject of the contest was 
“Life Insurance—The Institution for Systematic Thrift.” 
Mr. Willet called attention to the fact that Mr. Miles had 
for two successive years prior to the 1915 convention won 
the second prize, the Ben Williams vase. He also referred to 
the fact that this was a distinction which applied to but 
one other member of a local association: George W. Johnston 
of New York. 


Presentation of Calef Cup 


Lawrence Priddy, president of the New York association, 
in a felicitous speech recalled to the memory of the audi- 
ence the life of Ben Calef, who donated the cup as a per- 
petual annual award. Mr. Priddy presented the cup to Mr. 
Miles, who briefly acknowledged his gratification at his suc- 
cess. Mr. Miles then read his essay, which will be found 
elsewhere in this number. 

The second prize, the Ben Williams vase, was won by For- 
rest W. Boswell of Detroit. Mr. Boswell represents the 
Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa, and was not 
able to be present at the convention. C. H. Hatton of that 
city was presented with the vase by William King of St. 
Louis. In accepting the trophy, Mr. Hatton said that Mr. 
Boswell was not only a writer of essays but a writer of life 
insurance as well. 

Lawrence Priddy was so impressed with the essays that 
he offered a resolution that the essays submitted in the con- 
test be reproduced in Life Association News. Mr. Priddy, 
in his remarks, was characteristically emphatic, saying: 
“With all due respect to all the insurance journals—and I 
subscribe to a number and read them fairly carefully, because 
I want to know what the other fellow is doing—I think that 
Life Association News is the best life insurance paper pub- 
lished in this or any other country, and those of you who 
do not read it are making a great mistake. So I offer as 
a resolution that the publisher of Life Association News 
be instructed to publish those papers serially and at as early 
a date as possible.” This motion was unanimously carried. 

Secretary J. Henry Johnson then read the report of the 
committee to audit the treasurer’s books. This report was 
signed by William Furey of Pittsburg and William Van 
Sickle of Detroit, and certified that the accounts were found 
correct. 


Agency Building 


The afternoon session of the second day was initiated with 
the five-minute discussions on “ Agency Building.” This topic 
was sub-divided under three heads: 

(a) Getting Agents. 

(b) Training Agents. 

(c) Making Agency Meetings of Greatest Value to an 
Agency Force. 

Vice-President John Newton Russell, Jr., was the first 
speaker. Mr. Russell claimed that the men who are most 
likely to succeed in soliciting life insurance were success- 
fully engaged in other occupations, and naturally there was 
great defficulty in convincing such men of the advantages 
to be derived from changing their positions. 

Former National President Hubert H. Ward, who presided 
over the discussion, called attention to the fact that Mr. 
Russell knew what he was talking about, as the business of 
Mr. Russell’s agency amounted to approximately six million 
dollars a year. 

Former National President Ernest J. Clark spoke about 
the distinct advantage which existed in employing college 
graduates, and stated that during the past two years he had 
taken into his agency none but college men. He declared 
that he found the graduates of the Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce of the University of Pennsylvania 
well equipped to develop into successful solicitors. Warren 
M. Horner did not believe in advertising for agents, because 
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the solicitation of life insurance should be regarded as a pro- 
fession, and it was his opinion that the head of any large 
medical institution or law business would not advertise for 
new recruits. The speaker referred to an instance in his own 
experience where he had advertised for agents, and claimed 
that out of fifty men who applied there was not one who 
proved eligible. 

Former National President Charles W. Scovel took a broad 
view of the situation, declaring that it would be inadvisable 
for the general agent to select a staff composed entirely of 
college men, because prospects naturally reached by college 
men constitute only a part of the community. 

Edgar Smith, of Portland, Ore., discussed the weekly meet- 
ing scheme. 

Must Eliminate ‘‘Hot Air’? 


Forbes Lindsay, of Los Angeles, emphasized the necessity 
of eliminating anything in the form of “hot air.’ His obser- 
vations upon this subject were to the effect that, although 
an agent may listen without any sign of resentment to that 
sort of thing, he will, nevertheless, detect is as quickly as the 
next man. 

William Duff, of Pittsburg, spoke in part as follows: 

“T think the best time to hold agency meetings is Monday 
morning at 8.45. If it does nothing else, it gets the fellows 
on the job early in the week. Devote the first fifteen 
minutes to some human interest story. In some agency 
some agent has paid a death claim or settled the policy. 
Let him tell the story connected with the case. In the 
second fifteen minutes have some specific subject; a cer- 
tain policy contract of your particular company, or the 
method of presenting that contract. The last fifteen min- 
utes should be a good old-fashioned address from the 
head of the agency. 

“For a monthly meeting, start out or finish with a lunch- 
eon. Have reports from the various parts of your field. 
Have a talk from a prominent merchant or doctor or law- 
yer. Have them tell you the things that started them going 
to buy a policy. At the semi-annual meeting you can get 
men from other companies in to talk. Have a home office 
man there.” 

William Furey told how the agency of which he was asso- 
ciate manager held meetings every Saturday morning. Once 
a month there was a dinner, and about every six months a 
meeting, at which one of the officers of the company is 
present. 

World’s Insurance Congress 


As the time allotted for the five-minute discussions had 
elapsed, President Willet took the chair and introduced C. I. 
Hitchcock, president of the Insurance Field Company. Mr. 
Hitchcock’s subject was, “ Accomplishments and Purposes of 
the World’s Insurance Congress Events.” Mr. Hitchcock 
spoke of the development of the movement, telling how the 
congress was the outgrowth of the inspiration in the mind 
of an individual that insurance had not come into its own. 
“T believe,” said he, “that the program as arranged for 
the World’s Insurance Congress, to be held here in October 
as a crown for insurance in its events at the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, will show that there is a common 
interest between the branch houses of the practical Brother- 
hood of Man, where all can work together for the good of all. 

“T can say of first-hand knowledge that there is deep 
concern in the minds of many of those great factors who, by 
their force and initiative, have built the wonderful edifice of 
insurance. I say of my own belief that the World’s Insur- 
ance Congress has ‘accomplished’ an opportunity for insur- 
ance to save itself from whatever it may be that it fears.” 

Former National President Frank E. McMullen, of Los 
Angeles, extennded an invitation to the delegates to visit Los 
Angeles at the close of the convention. He said that the 
Los Angeles association was making arrangements to provide 
entertainment for visiting underwriters. 

President Willet then announced that at the Cincinnati 
convention Vice-President Edward A. Woods offered $25.00 
in gold as a prize for the best three-minute novel suggestion 





as to how to sell insurance. At the suggestion of the Presi- 
dent, Vice-President Woods then assumed the chair. Mr. 
Woods briefly stated the purpose of the contest, and appointed 
as judges three former presidents of the national associa- 
tion: Chas. Jerome Edwards, Charles W. Scovel and Ernest 
J. Clark. Warren M. Horner was appointed timekeeper. A 
score of underwriters participated in the discussion, and at 
its conclusion the prize was awarded to Charles R. Gantz, of 
Baltimore, who represents the State Mutual of Massachusetts. 
The suggestion offered by Mr. Gantz was as follows: 


Gantz Wins Woods Prize 


“Samuel said, ‘Know thy God and thou shalt do well 
and extol.’ Ernest J. Clark, under whom I received a 
large portion of my early training, must have made a very 
practical application of this ‘text to our great business of 
life insurance. I was taught first of all to know my com- 
pany. In my few years’ experience as general agent of 
the State Mutual, I have endeavored to carry the theory 
just a step further by putting it, ‘Know one policy.’ 

“Now right to the point as to how I sell it. First, I 
have made an exhaustive study of one policy; the income 
policy. Second, and get this, I bought one for myself. A 
policy providing an income to Mrs. Gantz for twenty years 
certain, in the event of my death, or to my daughter, Edith, 
in the event of her death. I use this, my personal policy, 
and in this way I select my prospects. I mean by this I 
pick out men I know can afford to buy (you all appre- 
ciate the importance of this). My ‘opening’ is something 
like this, ‘Mr. Blank, you believe in life insurance, and 
you know it happens to be my business. I thought it might 
interest you to know what kind of policy insurance men 
buy for themselves.’ Producing the policy, I say, ‘I merely 
wish to leave this with you and I want you to look it over. 
Handing it to him, I add, ‘I wish you would take special 
care of it, as it is my own personal contract.’ Gracefully 
backing out, adding, ‘I will see you again in a day or two,’ 


Prospect Becomes Curious 


“Now, note the psychology of what I have done. First 
of all, the man’s curiosity is strongly appealed to; if for no 
other reason, he will take the policy and read it to find 
out about me. He'll even read the copy of the application 
attached to see what other insurance I have, or how old I 
am, or any of a dozen different reasons. Before he is 
through he is interested. 

“A sample policy will not accomplish this result. Fur- 
ther, I have placed on him an obligation, that of caring 
for and preserving my private property. Now, when I go 
back, in a day or two, and the subject is resumed, what 
happens? He begins asking me questions. I immediately 
find out what he does not know about the contract, thus _ 
saving an endless amount of what may have been unneces- 
sary talk.. He may not like the income form, preferring 
the lump sum settlement. Don’t you see how the talk is 
minimized and, gentlemen, I can only add from persona 
experience, it works. In nearly every such case I ha have 
succeeded in selling my prospect some kind of policy fo’ 
some amount and usually in just the two short interviews. 

“The time allowance of three minutes does not pe ‘mit 
elaboration. I figure my personal policies have never cos 
me a cent, but are a constant source of income, and in only 
two cases, in just two years, has the plan entirely failed.” 

Other ideas advanced were as follows: y 

W. D. Mead, Seattle: “I say to a man, ‘I am going t 
ask you to do one of two things. I want you to sign a 
paper to the effect that you won’t take this insurance 0! 
take this pen and sign the application. If you do not sign 
the application, tear it up.’ In this way you place the re 
sponsibility absolutely on him, and he does not want to thin 
that you will go around and possibly in the very neal 
future show his name under a statement that he would no 
buy insurance. The whole thing lies in the psychology 01 
the transaction.” 
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J. J. Jackson, Cleveland: “Suppose I am talking to a 
_ doctor, I say, ‘Doctor, I came in to incorporate your busi- 
_ ness this morning. You are making ten thousand dollars a 
_ year. Your head represents a capital of $250,000, which, 
_ at four per cent, yields you $10,000 a year. Dead, it 
| means nothing, and your widow cannot collect forty per 
a cent of your accounts. You have no time for investment ; 
: 

€é 





_ you have made four in the last year and lost in three; at 
that rate, what will you be worth when you are forty-five? 
You are now thirty-five years of age. You ought to save 

' $2,500 a year. The Union National Bank says, if you will 
__ deposit $2,500 a year, they will give you a bank book agree- 
_ ing to retain your money, and if you should die they will 
pay your widow $2,500 a year for the next twenty years, 
_ incorporating your head for at least $75,000. If you become 

disabled so you cannot work, you need not pay any more; 
_we will pay you $2,500 a year. What would you do if the 
_ bank should tell you that?’ ‘I would take it’ ‘Thank 
_ you sir. I will just write it up for you’” 


Have Prospect Examined 


> Frank H. Stratton, Boston: “I say, ‘Mr. Brown, we 

_have a proposition you will be glad to know about if you 
are able to qualify. I cannot give you the details of it, 
_ but it depends on three things: your age, the age of your 
wife, and a certificate of health.’ I don’t say ‘examina- 
tion,’ because that scares him. Then I get the policy out; 
- get him examined; and when I have the doctor’s report I 

telephone him to come to my office. If he will not come 

or says he is not interested, I say, ‘ All right, we will let 
it lie.’ Then he wants to know what the doctor says, and 
I tell him I-cannot discuss it now. By having him exam- 
_ ined I find out just where he stands on insurance and 
know what amount to make the policy for. I keep the 
_ policy on my desk until he comes into my office, and then 
that is all there is to it.” 

While the judges were deciding as to the award, Mr. 
Woods used Mr. Horner as an object lesson, pointing out 
how a man might be made to assume the responsibility of 
refusing a policy. Addressing Mr. Horner, Mr. Woods said: 
“Mr. Horner, I am going to take up one minute of your 
time. Within the next minute you are going to decide 
whether or not that little girl of yours or your wife is going 
to be protected by this fifty dollar a month income. If you 
tell me ‘No’ before that second hand goes around, of 
course, it is your affair. It is your responsibility. Now 
watch the hand go.” ; 
| Another illustration used by Mr. Woods was as follows: 
Speaking to Mr. Horner: “Mr. Horner, there is that piece 
of paper. Will you just put your name on there? I wilt 
tell you why afterward. I will not take the paper after you 
have signed it unless you want me to do so. Now, Mr. Hor- 
ner, if you will let me take that paper and put it through 
the regular machinery, it may mean fifty dollars a month to 
your family. If you do not want to do that, tear it up; I 
will not take the responsibility of doing something that may 
mean to your wife or daughter the difference between at least 
the necessities of life and poverty. Now it is right there be- 
fore you. You can tear it up if you want to. I promised not 
to touch it. It is up to you. Now tear it up or tell me I 
can have it, one of the two.” Mr. Woods then pointed out 
how it was possible to make the prospect take the overt 
action. 

‘ 

Guy Withers, of Seattle, asked Mr. Woods what could be 
done if the prospect said that he was going to “think -it 
| over.” Mr. Woods replied that in a case of this kind he 
,would say: “ All right; that is your responsibility. It is not 
mine. If a man said to me, ‘I do not care what happens 
‘© my wife after I die,’ I would say, ‘I have got a very 
wrief blank for people like you—just two questions. First, 
‘where were you born? Second, why?’” These observations 
reated such a volley of laughter and noisy enthusiasm that 


i 









A Bit of Woods Wit 
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it was several minutes before order was restored. Con- 

tinuing his remarks, Mr. Woods said: “There are just three 

kinds of people who do not buy life insurance. The peoplé& 
who cannot pay for it. Second, the people who cannot get it. 

And, third, the people who do not care a damn for their 

families. Now, either you are in one of those three classes 

or you are going to take my proposition. You will have to 

qualify yourself.” 


Congratulates Association 


William Alexander, secretary of the Equitable Life Insur- 
ance Society, at the request of President Willet, briefly spoke 
of the trouble caused by incompetent and unscrupulous 
agents, and congratulated the association on the magnificent 
work which they were doing in improving field conditions. 

President Willet then presented the Edwards Membership 
Trophy to Lawrence Priddy, president of the New York 
Association. This trophy is an annual award, and is based 
one-half on the numerical increase in membership and one- 
half on the percentage increase in membership. The New 
York Association had increased its membership to 264 mem- 
bers. 

The Whittington Delegate Trophy, which is annually 
awarded to the delegate present at the convention who pro- 
posed the largest number of new members to his association 
during the year, was also awarded to Mr. Priddy, who had 
proposed fifty-two new members. 

The Waite Attendance Trophy, which is awarded to the 
largest average attendance at monthly meetings of local asso- 
ciations, was given into the custody of the New England 
Women’s Association. President Willet handed the trophy 
to Elmer E. Silver, of the Boston Association, who volun- 
teered to present it to Mrs. Florcnee E. Shaal, president of 
the New England Women’s Association. 

The annual banquet was held Wednesday evening at the 
Palace Hotel. There was much good music, an abundance 
of flowers, and several brilliant after-dinner speeches. The 
occasion was enlivened by the Pacific Mutual Glee Club, and 
the diners joined in singing popular songs led by the Glee 
Club and the orchestra. The Rev. F. W. Clampett, chaplain 
of the association, delivered the invocation. Toastmaster 
Hugh M. Willet, after a brief speech, introduced John L. 
Shuff, of the Cincinnati association. Mr. Shuff was at his 
best, and delivered a series of side-splitting witticisms and 
anecdotes. Hon. Robert Newton Lynch, vice-president of 
the San Francisco Chamber of Commerce, attempted several 
stories “in the lighter vein,” but at the stentorian and em- 
phatic suggestion of Mr. Shuff, abandoned this particular 
brand of oratory and launched into some “ strong stuff.” 

Hon. James D. Phelan, United States Senator from Caii- 
fornia, spoke of the resources of his native State, and after 
he had resumed his seat a large proportion of the delegates 
were in the mood of tearing up their railroad tickets and 
locating permanently in the Golden West. George T. Wilson, 
second vice-president of the Equitable Life of New York, 
was prevailed upon to make a few remarks. Mr. Wilson 
enjoys the reputation of being one of the best after-dinner 
speakers in the country, and this, his latest effort, surpassed 
all former oratorical flights. 


Dr. Wheeler’s Address 


President Willet called the convention to order at 10.15 on 
Thursday morning, after which he introduced Dr. Benjamin 
Ide Wheeler, president of the University of California. The 
subject of Dr. Wheeler’s address was “Life.” The speaker 
declared that the trouble with life insurance agents was that 
they did not realize how ignorant people are. He pointed to 
the great need of educators; to the necessity of having more 
men who can understand the other fellow’s need. 

“You represent a great social undertaking,” said Dr. 
Wheeler. “ You are evangelists; your great trick in trade is 
the ability to convince people that you have got the very 
thing that will apply to their need. That is the way we take 
your prescriptions finally. 
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“Life is not a thing that is pent up within the fleshy walls 
of the body of a man. Life is a social factor. Life is made 
up of associations and institutions and attachments and affec- 
tions and sacrifices. The real thing that makes life is that 
attachment to others which leads us to make permanent asso- 
ciations, leads us to found existence upon sacrifice and 
achievement. The Master said, ‘I came that ye might have 
life, and that ye might have it more abundantly!’ A man is 
not a man when he merely lives; he s a man and lives a life 
when he enters into the community of his fellow beings and 
utilizes that community for all there is in it, has a real social 
existence, has a family and children, and is true to the family 
cause; is a good citizen; knows that it is his duty to register 
and to vote; knows that he dare not vote for his selfish in- 
terest, but must vote for the interest of the community of 
which he is a member; belongs to organizations; belongs to 
the lodge, if you like, or the church, if you like; and pays 
for the support of those things. 


Nothing Without Effort 


“We cannot have community life such as this that we 
live in without cost, without trouble, without effort. We can- 
not have it without these things we call human institutions, 
and the man that lives the life takes his part in the institu- 
tions of mankind in society, belongs to things, carries bur- 
dens, assumes positions that do not immediately offer return, 
because he is willing to make sacrifices for the establishment 
and perpetuation of society. 

“A man begins to be a man when he begins to establish 
himself into a permanent relation with society, which is in- 
dicated by that thrift of his which starts accumulations of 
property. You have anarchy without it. Your business is 
to promote thrift; inducing people to make regular payments 
toward the business of establishing themselves in permanent 
relation to the institutions of society. 

“T recognize your work. I believe that it is to receive, in 
the years to come, extension in method and mind which you 
can hardly bring out to-day. You are engaged in a work 
that has a future before it; depth in its purpose; height in 
its aspiration; it is for you, gentlemen, to live up to a great 
opportunity in the unfolding of a great work.” 

Dr. Wheeler was enthusastically applauded at the con- 
clusion of his address, and when order had been restored 
Vice-President Edward A. Woods gave an analysis of the 
results which had been secured from the forms sent out some 
time ago with the intention of securing accurate data as to 
the employment of agents. The replies received to this 
“Agent’s Self-Analysis” were most interesting, and will 
greatly assist in establishing certain standards of agency 
efficiency. The analysis appears elsewhere in this number. 

Orville Thorpe, of Dallas, Texas, was the next speaker, 
his subject being “Life Insurance as an Economic Force.” 
Mr. Thorpe went into his subject thoroughly, and his address 
is reproduced on other pages of this number. 


St. Louis Wins 1916 Convention 


The delegates then took up the question of the selection 
of a place for holding the next convention. Elmer E. Silver, 
of Boston, and John L. Shuff, of Cincinnati, invited the dele- 
gates to select Boston for 1916.. J. W. Bishop, of Chatta- 
nooga, and Charles W. Scovel, of Pittsburg, made stirring 
speeches in favor of Chattanooga as the next convention city. 
William King, of St. Louis, ably supported by Warern M. 
Horner, urged that St. Louis should be the choice of the con- 
vention. Excitement ran high, as straw votes seemed to indi- 
cate that the convention was dead-locked on this question. 
On the first vote, Boston received eighteen and a fraction 
votes; Chattanooga, seventeen and a fraction; and St. Louis, 
twenty and a fraction. Under the rules, this necessitated tak- 
ing another ballet, which was done, with the following re- 
sults: Boston, two and three-fourths; Chattanooga, twenty- 
three; St. Louis, twenty-three and a fourth. Mr. Silver then 
withdrew Boston, and another ballot was taken, with the 
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result that the votes for St. Louis totaled twenty-five and a 
half and Chattanooga twenty-one and a half. On motion of 
Mr. Bishop, the choice of St. Louis was made unanimous. 


Report on Registration 


At the beginning of the afternoon session, President Willet 
delivered the following report of the Registration, Informa- 
tion and Credentials Committee: 


Delegates o6...2.6.. 41.0 oie copie se 0/0 tie alee tne ee eee rr 214 
Alternates ve..\ ies suse ec che sie e000 lke hie ee ae ae 45 
Guests” 6 oaiieks oc eve devey 01 00e ele cles ke ene tenet a 276 
Local. association... .... 0... 2.2. 00.00 eee oa alae 
National ‘officers 22%... -ieee oh eee ie civetehs aie ens 6 
Home office officials... ....... . cicereele eieiennneenenn nena 29 
Delegates at. large. ..%2.5.. 205+ > eens 3 
Press: 00s ese ees versie’ scree &afts ob einenlete ean 3 
Ladies. ..... 02% ee cccle sues «ore ne 0 olehelele atetats tao 15] 

do) «| MINOR MO a craccccnonadeo 780 


The register showed 78 local members present, 26 of whom 
were delegates and alternates. 

After taking subscriptions for the official proceedings of 
the convention, former National President Ernest J. Clark 
explained the scope and purpose of the text-book about to be 
issued under the auspices of the Education and Conservation 
Committee, and written by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the Univer- 
ae o Pennsylvania. 

. Clark said that the text-book would fe an invaluable 
ee e the selection and training of agents, as it was written 
from a purely disinterested point of view by a prominent 
life insurance educator. The price of the book is $2.00 per 
copy, and the Education and Conservation Committee, through 
Mr. Ensign’s office, will have exclusive sales rights to the 
members of the National Association and all insurance in- 
terests. Subscription blanks were passed around, and it is 
safe to assume that every man in the room subscribed to at 
least one copy. Orville Thorpe, of Dallas, Texas, subscribed 
for fifty copies. 


Report of Nominating Committee ; 


Former National President Frank E. McMullen then read 
the following report of the Nominating Committee: 

For President, Edward A. Woods. 3 

For Vice-Presidents, Lawrence Priddy, J. Henry Johns l é 

For Secretary, A. C. Larson. : 

For Treasurer, H. Wibirt Spence. j 

To Fill Vacancies on Executive Committee caused by ex- 
piries and resignations : 






For the Term Expiring in 1917. - i 
John Newton Russell} Jr..2.2. ssa: see eee Los Angeles 

For the Term Expiring in 1018. j 
Frank D. Buser...4-..o.savia cere nee Philadelphia 
Leon F. FOoS8S....¢ 2 6.0056 0:02 sas op oe .-Boston 
E, ‘Jee Meyer... «..-dceae eee ee Montgomery, Ala. 
John Ty Shirley... 0..5.. 01 ei) <:e eeee Harrisbur: 
George R. McLerans......... 00.0: os sateen Chicag 
W. A..R, Brouehl)Sr...8).0 sce «os eee Cincinnati 
George Wahlows... 3. cn. sce ooo eee eee Scranton 
AoW. Brown tis iced 26s ec eee Davenport, | 
Edgar) Smith. i... nieok we shised eee Portland, 
J. Stanley Edwards....3.5. wae.) - eee eet Denver, Colo. 
George: H. Olmsted sso)... 0.22 see ....Cleveland 
Lawrence LT, Doyle. =. 3.0 case eer se eeeeees + Savana 
Fred.:W.. Maule ssn... cst. «ie aa, eek ie ete San Antonio 
Johinu Patrick 25 sei. siacrletstetrs Shoe eters Charleston, W. Va. 
H. W. Schroeder’: . dca. is'. san oces ge Se ..El Paso 
J Be Shaw ith facd wee dee ee ee Waco, Texas 
Je As Bassford; cis. aap cameieeic tse eae Grand Rapids 
J; W..Bishop< :foesciscmedmet ten en Chattanoog 
Cx Ly LAG 6,n as Bee ~ lee a er Des Moines 
Henry W.: Maulietivst p tite <\. Bas ois ts tare ae Newark, 


Lott. -Browneest anceete cae a eee Columbus, Oh 
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SL. IDNRSS cn tt ae ea oa Erie, Pa. 
RPE OOSOMS aise aces csc as Casson ena Norfolk, Va. 
MMEEATTOIS tax S eo 5. acs os «oo «oe eae Charlotte, N. C. 
BMI IEOUCTTIG SC. ...4. 6 sciccs ccwncie Getemceeee. Lincoln, Neb. 
Suma. Kipp................s--..0alt Lake City, Utah 
BUMMIMECE YER os cc ones acd vce v una eeaeeee as Lima, Ohio 
1 1D UG6 0 ones rr Oklahoma City, Okla. 
MPPNUCHKUINTICY........0ccccss eves ceedes Knoxville, Tenn. 
BUINGINDSOM<. . oo. sce scvescceas tenceiclenss Seattle, Wash. 
Ren UHL T AL re ores 5 access ssaiave'e ol clea nieterahecs asters ¢ Wiican Na. Xi. 
ME MISCTTIZ ES (5. cee ewe beweacesccences Indianapolis 
MME EC OR TACO Yc cies 0s sie'arers.e ovlclo celeste +s New York City 
EP GUITIIATN 5 cts ofc ced oecle cove cawee eee Manchester, N. H. 
MME NTICATE fe 01 o:0%5) >  acesertis viele eeltpae 4 citisye eievere’e Sacramento 
EPP LO WOU ec secs cs oe os wocleeapetnasoce Madison, Wis. 
TE SNGST ES 64 6) 5 Montreal, Canada 
RRMA ECO gre see iae,5 <0. ols.) «Scottie cieiare wie Ottawa, Canada 


Some Associations Negligent 


The following associations have not indicated their choice 


_ for membership in the Committee, nor have we been able to 
determine who should serve on the Executive Committee 


t 


for these respective associations. We, therefore, recommend 
that Corresponding Secretary Ensign communicate with the 
presidents of these associations, requesting that they at once 
advise him whom they desire to place on the Executive Com- 
mittee. Members thus recommended may be acted upon by 
the Council at its first meeting. 


Zanesville, Ohio. 
Snohomish Association, Everett, Wash. 
Macon, Ga. 
Evansville, Ind. 
Houston, Texas. 
Dayton, Ohio. 
South Bend, Ind. 
Northern Maine. 
Bluegrass Association, Lexington, Ky. 
The Valley of Virginia, Staunton, Va. 
~ Butte, Mont. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Respectfully submitted, 
WitttAmM M. Woop, 
Chairman. 
Frank E. McMUutten, 
Secretary. 


On motion of former National President Hubert H. Ward, 
the nominations were closed, and the secretary instructed 
to cast the unanimous ballot of the association for the gentle- 
men named in the report. At the request of the chairman, 
the incoming officers took seats upon the platform and were 
greeted with great applause. After congratulating the suc- 
cessful candidates, Mr. Willet turned the chair over to 
President-Elect Edward A. Woods, who briefly expressed 
his pleasure at his election, and said that he realized the 
responsibility which it cast upon him. 


Wants More Vice-Presidents 


Malcolm Hughes, of Seattle, suggested that the Executive 
Committee take into consideration the advisability of appoint- 
ing several more vice-presidents to the organization. This 
suggestion was supported by Warren M. Horner, who recom- 
mended that the matter be discussed by the Executive Council. 

Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence announced the receipt of an 


application from the North Louisiana association, located 


_ at Freeport, La. 


ject to the approval of the Executive Committee. 


This application was accompanied with a 
check for dues and a copy of its by-laws and constitution, 
and Mr. Spence moved that it be admitted to membership sub- 
The motion 
prevailed. 

On motion of former National President Charles W. 
Scovel, the association expressed its gratification at the work- 
ing out of the plans for a general insurance congress, which, 
for the first time in the history of world expositions, recog- 


nized the place of insurance as a whole, with life insurance 
in the lead, among the social and economic forces of the day. 
A vote of thanks was passed to the San Francisco asso- 
ciation for the manner in which it had taken care of the con- 
vention and for the entertainment accorded, Votes of thanks 
were also passed to the retiring officers of the National 
Association, to the San Francisco hotels, and to the insur- 
ance and daily press. The convention then formally ad- 
journed. 


Executive Committee Meeting 


An Executive Committee held a meeting immediately after 
the adjournment of the convention and elected John Newton 
Russell, Jr., as its chairman. Herbert R. Lewis, a member 
of the Executive Council, presented his resignation, and the 
terms of Henry J. Powell and Neil J. Sills expired. Mr. 
Sills was re-elected and Hugh M. Willet and Lawrence 
Priddy were chosen to fill the two other vacancies. The 
Executive Council is therefore composed of the following 
gentlemen: 

President, Edward A. Woods. 

John Newton Russell, chairman of the Executive Com- 

mittee, 

Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence. 

Neil D. Sills. 

Hugh M. Willet. 

Ernest J. Clark. 

Lawrence Priddy. 

After the adjournment of the convention, the delegates 
and visitors were taken in automobiles to the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition, where a meeting was held in the 
Court of Abundance. 

President Edward A. Woods called the meeting to order 
and introduced Hon. Charles C. Moore, president of the 
Exposition, who spoke in part as follows: 

“T challenge any of you, however earnest or enthusiastic 
you may be, to exceed the feeling of pride that I have in 
this meeting of the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

“ About three years ago a worthy man came to me and un- 
folded a plan by which the Exposition could be used to show 
the intimate relationship, the vast good that insurance in its 
branches had conferred and was constantly conferring. To 
bring that under the broad division of social economy was 
so thorough a triumph that do you wonder I feel a satisfac- 
tion at the part, small though it is, which I played? The man 
who conceived the idea was one of your own people—a life 
underwriter. Some of my associates doubted the wisdom of 
this, but I saw that the man we had selected for insurance 
commissioner could be trusted. He had the appreciation of 
what this Exposition could do for the insurance world. His 
program has been carried out, and gratefully does the Ex- 
position to-day before you all acknowledge and recognize our 
sentiments of gratitude to William L. Hathaway for having 
made it possible for the Exposition to do a most notable 
and memorable work. 


300 Insurance Exhibits 


“There are over three hundred exhibits in the different 
departments of this Exposition, showing the power and the 
future of insurance. If we have been the humble means of 
aiding you in your business, we also take to ourselves the 
satisfaction that with your help we have been able to advance 
the education and knowledge of the thousands and thousands 
who have been here to a point which they could not have 
reached otherwise for many years. 

“ Therefore, at this memorable meeting, it is the pleasure 
of the Expositoin to give to your representatives a little 
token that will be a reminder in the future of the part that 
you have played and will continue to play, and as evidence 
of the satisfaction that you all must feel in the future when 
this Exposition is but a memory, though the influence it 
exerted will go on indefinitely. Therefore, if the retiring 
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CONVENTION OBSERVATIONS 


Difference of opinion is not necessarily inimical to 
the best interests of an organization such as the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters. Discussion, 
which is generally an attempt to eliminate the imprac- 
tical factors of a proposition, precedes adoption or 
rejection. 

A complete concurrence of opinion is not always 
desirable ; indeed, that unanimity of thought to which 
we attach such a term as. “harmony” may mean 
apathy or inanity. 

There never was a question of importance which 
was bounded by only two sides, and in making this as- 
sertion we are not inclined to apologize to the sup- 
posedly erudite adage-smith who first foisted upon 
the world an unparalleled example of specious argu- 
mentation. 

As a matter of fact and as a matter easily demon- 
strable, we declare that the sides of practically every 
question can be ascertained only by the number of in- 
dividuals who are interested in it. 

Therefore, it would seem to be apropos to record a 
few observations with regard to the San Francisco 
convention. But in doing so, we are perfectly aware 
that there are those who will disagree with us, just as 
there are those who will agree with us. 

The National Association has by no means escaped 
criticism—well deserved criticism—in several in- 
stances for elevating to positions of honor men who 
had failed to demonstrate even mediocre ability as life 
insurance salesmen. Personal production or mana- 
gerial ability of a high order, we believe, should be a 
fundamental test of a man’s fitness to. serve as an ex- 
ecutive of the national body. It has been claimed that 
the official stamp of approval has, in several instances, 
been placed upon men who, by reason of the above 
standards, were not entitled to it. Likewise it has 
been pointed out that such procedure not only reflects — 
unfavorably upon the National Association but creates” 
a false impression in the minds of company officials. 
The endorsement of the National Association is a val- 
uable asset to any life underwriter, but when such en- 
dorsement is unwarranted, it is not beyond belief that — 
some company may be the victim of misplaced confi- 
dence. ba : 









It is obvious, however, that there is now a marked 
tendency to give this matter the attention which it de- 
serves. This is clearly shown in the election of Ed- 
ward A. Woods to the presidency. Mr. Woods i 
the manager of the largest life insurance agency in th 
world. His staff produces more business than is re- 
spectively written by the majority of companies oper- 
ating in the United States and Canada. Lawrence 
Priddy, who was elected a vice-president, is a pro 
ducer of phenomenal ability. John Newton Russell 
Jr., elected as Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
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WORK WITH WARD OF THE PACIFIC ON THE PACIFIC 


YOU KNOW THE REST 


“COME TO THE PACIFIC WITH WARD” 





is manager of an agency producing over five millions 
of business annually. Vice-President J. Henry John- 
son is a man of quiet dignity; he has never been an 
aspirant for oratorical honors, yet Mr. Johnson stands 
high with his company and is highly respected and 
esteemed in the community in which he operates. He 
“ delivers the goods.” It cannot be said that the new 
secretary, A. C. Larson, belongs to the “ Old Guard,” 
but Mr. Larson is a life underwriter of unusual abil- 
ity. His agency produces approximately one-half the 
business turned into the company which he represents. 
Treasurer H. Wibirt Spence directs the activities of 
an agency staff which produces a splendid volume of 
business. 

These facts unmistakably indicate that hereafter an 
aspirant for honors in the National Association must 
possess qualities of actual worth from a practical busi- 
ness viewpoint, in contradistinction to the cheap and 
frequently unscrupulous methods of a politician. 

It is very generally conceded that the conventions 
of the National Association are the most potent force 
existing in field practises. In order that this may be 
so, it is always necessary to give strict attention to 
the necessity of not permitting any company influence 
to militate against the common good. For this reason, 
the officers of the National Association have an- 
nounced from time to time that they did not look with 
favor upon company meetings held at conventions at 
hours which interfered with the attendance at the reg- 
ular sessions of the convention. 

This announcement has been made in Life Asso- 
ciation News and in the convention call.sent our prior 
to the conventions. 

On the second day of the convention it became 
known that the San Francisco manager of a large 
eastern company had planned to hold an agency meet- 
ing. in the same hotel in which the National Conven- 
tion was being held, and at the same hours the Na- 
tional Convention was being held, and in a parlor but 
a few feet removed from the room occupied by the 
delegates to the National Convention. To say that 
such an action was a surprise is but expressing it 
If not in utter defiance to the repeated re- 
quests of the officers of the National Association, it 


| was at least in absolute disregard of the courtesy that 


the National Association expected to find evidenced 
by life underwriters of the convention city. 

Another point which should receive consideration 
prior to conventions in future years is the advisability 
of holding the business sessions in an auditorium con- 


nected with the hotel at which the largest number of 
delegates are to he located. It was originally planned 
to hold the sessions of the San Francisco convention 
at the Municipal Auditorium. The Executive Com- 
mittee, however, decided to hold the convention in the 
ballroom of one of the principal hotels. The room 
selected afforded more than sufficient space. Those 
who are familiar with National Associational affairs 
will recall that the most successful conventions in re- 
cent years were held at Chicago and Cincinnati. In 
both places accommodations for holding the business 
sessions were located at hotels which were the head- 
quarters of the Executive Committee. 


TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONVENTION A WINNER 


(Continued from page 11) 
president will graciously accept from my hands this medal 
as a little token of our regard and appreciation for what 
has been done by insurance, and also as an evidence of our 
good wishes for you all, you will have for all time the grati- 
tude of the Exposition.” 

President Moore.then presented former President Willet 
with a bronze medal, the receipt of which Mr. Willet acknowl- 
edged on behalf of the association. Mr. Willet then pre- 
sented the medal to President Edward A. Woods, who for- 
mally accepted it for the National Association. In response 
to several calls, William L. Hathaway, insurance commis- 
sioner for the World’s Insurance Congress, briefly expressed 
his pride and pleasure at the result of his efforts on behalf 
of insurance at the Panama-Pacific International Exposition. 

The delegates then visited various points of interest at the 
Exposition, many of them assembling later in the day at the 
Old Faithful Inn. 


CANADIAN UNDERWRITERS’ ANNUAL MEETING 


Final preparations are being made for the ninth annual 
convention of the Life Underwriters Association of Canada, 
which is to be held in Toronto on September 8, 9 and Io. 

Toronto is noted for its hospitality, and the local associa- 
tion is making every effort to give the visiting underwriters 
adequate entertainment despite the gloom which hovers over 
the country, owing to the great European struggle in which 
Canada is playing a conspicuous part. Many prominent 
speakers have been secured for the meeting. The list in- 
cludes Hugh M. Willet of Atlanta, Ga., former President of 
the National Association, and vice-president of the Canada 
Association. 


NEW TEXT BOOK FOR BOSTON SCHOOL 


Arrangements have been made for the institution of a 
course on life insurance in the Boston School of Commerce 
and Finance of the Boston Y. M. C. A. to begin on October 5. 

The course will be based on the new text book, “ Life Insur- 
ance,” now being prepared under the auspices of the National 
Association by Dr. S. S. Huebner, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania. 

It is through the efforts of Franklin W. Ganse, of the Co- 
lumbian National, that the course will be installed.. An ex- 
cellent schedule of lectures has been arranged by Mr. Ganse. 
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EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION ARGUED PRO AND CON 


CHAIRMAN WARREN M. HORNER REPLYS TO EVERY PARAGRAPH OF LETTER WRITTEN 
BY PROMINENT COMPANY OFFICIAL ON SUBJECT. 





The Committee Believes Much Good Will Result From This Discussion Which Is Expected To 
Bring Out the Views of Other Insurance Officials. 


The Education and Conservation Bureau of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters—a movement to engage in 
conservation measures and for the creation and utilization of 
by-products with respect to the business of life insurance. 

The melting-pot for constructive reforms in enlightened 
service to patrons common to all companies and agents. 

It is the principle of institutionalism—organization—cen- 
tralized action—co-ordinating of forces—community interest, 
all rolled into one. 

The idea is not new. 

It is as old as the history of human institutions and ex- 
emplified by their progress. ° 

It is consistent with the teachings of the great philosophers 
and is now actually being carried out by many important 
world movements and a live issue in practically all fields of 
endeavor. 

The same logic is carried up into the realm of amity of 
nations by those who believe in a final International Court 
of Adjudication. 

The letter printed below was written under date of March 
24, 1913, by the president of a prominent company to a 
general agent of his company, the general agent having writ- 
ten the president for his co-operation in the Education and 
Conservation movement. 

This letter was only brought to the attention of the under- 
signed for the first time on the 22nd of July, 1015. The 
communication, though negative, is written in such a scholarly 
and judicial manner and with so much open-mindedness, that 
permission was secured to answer it, for the reason that it 
seemed that much good to the Education and Conservation 
Bureau would grow out of the answer. 

The letter, as above characterized, speaks for itself, and is 
answered because the writer is the president of an old 
standard company, a man who is not an accident in the life 
insurance business in his official capacity, and, in the opinion 
of most of the fraternity, one of the three or four strongest 
officials in the country. 

For this reason and the further fact that the committee 
have long hoped for such an opportunity, the letter and 
answer are here published: 

March 24, 1918. 


Déar' ey a.tais\uasiei eer cuis ces : 

The other day you wrote me in reference to the company’s posi- 
tion in regard to the subject of the impersonal advertising of life 
insurance brought forward by the resolution of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, as per page 110 of its 23d Annual 
Proceedings, since endorsed by many local associations. Some of 
these had brought their conclusions to our attention and all these in 
turn have had consideration and acknowledgment. 

We have not found it possible here to date to endorse this move- 
ment for reasons which will be stated in the course of this letter, 
but not, you will understand, from the slightest want of respect for 
what life underwriters desire or think desirable in the furtherance 
of their profession and the life insurance business. 

The Memphis resolution of 1912 was originally introduced by 
Mr. Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis, was referred to the Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Association, reported back to the Executive 
Committee and by said committee approved ‘‘in order to report it 
to the convention.’’ We concur, with perhaps a single exception, in 
the various preambles to the resolution, as per page 109 of the re- 
port. The possible exception open to debate is that “ the compara- 
tive newness of the system (referring to life insurance) and its 
rapid growth has prevented a proper, understanding of the impor- 
tance of the business both in its relationship to the public and as a 
vocation.”? That is perhaps true in failure on the part of the gen- 
eral public to appreciate the fundamental influence of the life insur- 
ance institution upon financial credits and exchanges and upon 
social, educational and moral values, while the business as a voca- 
tion has for some time under personal selection of educated men 
been inviting the attention of “high ethical standards and ability.” 

The question remains whether by impersonal or what is called 
non-partisan advertising the results can be obtained which are 


claimed for the scheme, and that question, I admit, cannot probably 
be answered finally except through trial. 

: The resolution passed at the Memphis convention reads as fol- 
Ows: 

“Resolved, That the president of this association appoint a 

committee of five with power to confer with like committees of 
any other insurance bodies to devise ways and means for greater 
publicity in Life Insurance, for some non-partisan campaign of 
advertising and conservation, and for a concerted movement to 
inaugurate a campaign of education through lectures or ad- 
dresses and through a more general adoption of educational op- 
portunities for the younger generation. 
_ Resolved, That the adoption of this resolution carry with 
it the power to act on any plan approved by -the Executive 
Council of this association, whether in conjunction with such 
other bodies or an independent movement inaugurated by this 
association.” 

It was passed without debate in convention except by Mr. Hor- 
ner, of Minnesota, and Mr. Wilson Williams, of Louisiana, who, in 
substance, expressed brief opinions to the effect that there was need 
[oy tena constructive salesmanship, constructive advertising and con- 
structive publicity,” that enduring results would be had “if an 
organized movement is carried out which brings the three contracting 
interests, the people and the companies and the agency forces, in 
close relation under some unified plan,” and that the association 
“should take steps through an aggressive committee of determined 
men to induce high schools, colleges and universities to encourage 
special courses of instruction in our profession.” The quotations 
are from the two speeches made subsequent to the adoption of the 
resolution. 

The committee appointed consists of Mr. Warren M. Horner, of 
the Provident Life and Trust in Minneapolis; Mr. E. A. Woods, of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society in Pittsburg; Mr. L. L. op- 
kins, of the Union Central in New York City; Mr. T. C. Thompson, 
of the National in Chattanooga, and Mr. Jules Girardin, of the 
Phoenix in Chicago. This committee has issued a circular “to the 
officers of the leading life insurance companies of the United 
States,” in which the claims were advanced that agents over the 
country everywhere endorse it and ‘ especially a campaign of non- 
partisan educational advertising.” They advise for that purpose an 
expenditure of $100,000 in the year 1913, to be derived from an 
assessment of five cents per thousand for paid-for business from a 
majority of the thirty largest companies in point of assets reporting 
to the New York State Department, to be paid to Edward A. 
Woods, treasurer, of Pittsburg, and to be disbursed for such non- 
partisan educational advertising in 1918 “on the authority of the 
Executive Council of the National Association of Life Underwriters 


‘and of a committee of five to be appointed by the companies.” We 


have not subscribed to this agreement, of which find printed copy > 
herewith. | 
The claims for the proposed advertising campaign have been 
clearly set forth by the committee and are so important to a con- 
sideration of the subject that the paragraph is quoted in full: : 
“The committee believes from its investigation that the cam- 
paign proposed is advisable because: (1) It will educate the pub- \ 
lic as to the benefits of life insurance; (2) it will give them val- 
uable information in the matter of selection of policies; (3) it 
will cure to a large extent the unnatural and unnecessary aloof- ‘ 
ness upon the part of the public toward life insurance and 
life insurance agent; (4) it will give the public valuable informa- 
tion in regard to taxation and insurance laws; (5) it will ai 
materially in the matters of (a) conservation of insurance writ- 
ten, and (b) in the conservation of health; (6) it will result 
in better service all along the line to the public, the companies 
and the agents, and result in raising the standard of the 
whole agency system; (7) when this campaign is thoroug! 
launched the agents will find it twice as easy to sell insuran 
(S) it will make dollars spent for partisan advertising bring f 
greater returns; and, finally (9) it will result in a permanet 
bureau of great and lasting benefit to the whole institution of 
legal reserve insurance, and (10) this bureau can become a par! 
or adjunct of the Presidents’ Association or a bureau separa 
from any other body.” 7 








(especially applicable to advanced post-graduate and college wo 
and announcing the preparation of a text-book “to meet the si 
tion in life insurance in the public schools.” 

In the short statement which I shall make 6n the subject as 
our position, I wish at once to emphasize in the strongest possi 
manner the fixed and unchanging belief in the gen 
agency system, its conclusive objection to all rebating, twisting 
misrepresentation, its most hearty endorsement of every Ps 
which the amenities of the business between companies and a 
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READERS! 


NAME THE 
COMPANY 





That has a complete EDUCA- 
TIONAL SYSTEM for 
NEW MEN! 


hat has a SALES DEPART- 
MENT that SUPPLIES 
PROSPECTS! 


That keeps records of THE 
VALUE of the SALES- 
MAN’S HOURS and IN- 
TERVIEWS! 


Ask your friend in the life insur- 
ance business what company it is 
that does this; fill out the blank below 
and mail to us, and we will send you, 
free of charge, a useful pocket memo- 
randum book. 





My date of birth is 





Are you in the Life Insurance busi- 


ness > 





Would you like an illustration of our 


policy at your age? 





Would you like further information 
concerning our plan for salesmen ? 





Name 





Address 
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will be advanced and the adoption of every possible method by 
which public opinion may be properly and effectively educated on 
the subject. We find, however, in this proposed plan of imper- 
sonal or non-partisan advertisement some objection, to the absolute 
relevancy of which we do not hold, but which we submit as a rea- 
pon pe edt for not immediately subscribing to this. commitment, 
if at all: 

(1) A non-partisan advertisement of life insurance,—that is, of 
iis principles and social values, as well as practice—upon the doc- 
trine of its vast present service to society and to states and nation 
should imply the existence of a condition which would lead the 
great papers and magazines of the country to admit that subject 
to the same news and editorial consideration which other economic, 
political and financial questions receive. The business by virtue 
of its size, its extreme daily activity, is entitled to a frequent dis- 
cussion of its principles, its practice and its service without paying 
for their exploitation as advertisements. That is a duty which the 
press owes to the country at large and upon the discharge of which 
it has never adequately entered at any time. 

(2) Such non-partisan publicity probably means non-mention of 
any particular company or comparative plans of insurance, but such 
copy possibly would not do justice to the actual facts or tendencies 
of the business without honestly discussing systems of life insur- 
ance, making just distinctions based upon the facts of experience 
and of probable future experience between mutual and stock com- 
panies, between level premium and assessment companies and be- 
tween all these systems and fraternalism. 

(3) If, then, the publicity contemplated cannot be non-partisan 
fairly as to systems of life insurance, it cannot be so as to com- 
panies unless the intent is to disclose their asset and insurance 
composition, their practice, etc., as being matters of the highest im- 
portance in selecting any company or any policy, and to do so in 
a mdnner which will discriminate in favor of the companies of 
age and strength, since their selection, of course, would best con- 
serve the interests of individual members of society. 

(4) But if that be not done, there stands a suggestion of edu- 
cating the public in principles which are just as likely to be con- 
strued in favor of other companies than the ones which have con- 
tributed to the campaign, and if so, why should the expense be lim- 
ited to or assumed by a few out of the large total of companies 
reporting to the New York Department of Insurance? 

(5) The advertising must be impersonal as to both system and 
company in order to make it what is called non-partisan, but in 
that case it must also take on a lack of true instruction and honest 
publicity, which fact will manifest itself at once in both an actual 
personal solicitation and in cases of competition. 

(6) Besides, it is fair to suggest the question why solicitation 
itself should not also be non-partisan as well as the advertisement 
of the business as a whole. The reply, of course, is that it is 
impossible, especially where comparisons and special pleadings are 
found to be essential to a sale. 

(7) The selection of a few papers may be found to be unfortu- 
nate, since there will be many others which will wish to participate 
in the advertising patronage, while it is also true that the proposed 
elimination of what might be called the country press will involve 
failure to educate one of the most deserving, if least informed, 
portions of our people upon the subjects submitted in the report. 

(8) It does not yet appear to what extent the companies con- 
































ij 
tributing to such a fund, as proposed, will control the natu 
the copy or selection of the publications and the direction ¢ 
expenditure nor what effect it would have on public opinion 
the public learns that such a course of publicity has been a 
through combination, but not, so far as yet appears, in rest: 
trade. And this point is of greater consequence in that it has | 
intimated that in time a bureau of that kind may become p 
adjunct of the Presidents’ Association “or a bureau separate 
any other body.” 

(9) Our company has a by-law now in force which oblige: 
President to supervise all advertisement of its business, and © 
doubtful if we could, without action of the Directors, autho 
expenditure represented by a form of advertisement which 
could not directly control. 

(10) Finally, we feel, in the absence of more definite inforr 
tion and conclusive evidence that this plan should be immedi 
adopted, that 1t ought to have vastly more discussion by the | 
surance managers themselves. It is a very serious subject 
pose of because of the things to which it may lead, and it 
not be adopted without the utmost study of what it mean 
whither it will tend. We also are obliged to believe, in vi 
the independent position which our company has thought it 
able to hold in all transactions of its affairs and its existin 
dom from all combinations of ‘any kind, that it is prudentia) 
withhold its assent to even a proposition of this nature, not on 
count of its cost per se nor through want of a profound wish to 
operate with the life underwriters of the country, but because, fi 
we question the general advisability of its adoption, and, next, thi 
it best to advise the conservation of each company’s indepe: 
and individuality in all matters of this kind according to its o 
tunities and needs. : 

Yours very truly, 
Signed, © ..cscc0ceeee eee <iesto dee 
Pr 

After the foregoing letter was received, on the 22nd of 
telegram was sent to the writer and reply received, copies o 
are here produced: 

Understood from first communication your letter to .... 
favored advertising. However, your communication is splet 
and exactly what I have been trying to get for three 
Just in midst of preparing convention report and addr 
San Francisco. Will you permit friendly and dignified 
to your letter under deadly parallel, paragraph for pa 
for reading or oral citation upon floor of convention a 
distribution in printed form? Or if insistent that your ni 
be withheld, will you consider use of copy withholding a 
ship breach of ethics? Believe tremendous good 
from answering each point in your communication. Be 2 
nothing belligerent will creep into reply. 


» (Signed) W. M. Hor 


Warren M. Horner, Chairman, Minneapolis, Minn. ( 
Have received your wire here. You may use letter accord 
to your judgment but withholding my name and .......... 
Please send me copy of what you say or publish. 
Signed. +0 «:svsteleleratet o's cies sialaam 





THE ARGUMENT 


DEAR : 

1. The other day you wrote me in reference to the Com- 
pany’s position in regard to the subject of the impersonal ad- 
vertising of life insurance brought forward by the resolution 
of the National Association of Life Underwriters, as per 
page 110 of its 23d Annual Proceedings, since endorsed by 
many local associations. Some of these had brought their 
conclusions to our attention and all these in turn have had 
consideration and acknowledgment. 


2. We have not found it possible here to date to endorse 
this movement for reasons which will be stated in the course 
of this letter, but not, you will understand, from the slightest 
want of respect for what life underwriters desire or think 
desirable in the furtherance of their profession and the life 
insurance business. 


3. The Memphis resolution of I912 was originally intro- 
duced by Mr. Warren M. Horner, of Minneapolis, was re- 
ferred to the Executive Council of the Association, reported 
back to the Executive Committee and by said committee 
approved “in order to report it to the convention.” We 
concur, with perhaps a single exception, in the various 
preambles to the resolution, as per page I09 of the report. 
The possible exception open to debate is that “the compara- 
tive newness of the system (referring to life insurance) and 
its rapid growth has prevented a proper understanding of the 
importance of the business both in its relationship to the pub- 
lic and as a vocation.” That is perhaps true in failure on the 
part of the general public to appreciate the fundamental in- 
fluence of the life insurance institution upon financial credits 
and exchanges and upon social, educational and moral values, 
while the business as a vocation has for some time under 


MR. HORNER’S REPLY 


1. All associations now have, either actually or tentatiy 
with one exception, endorsed the plan, and the agents e\ 
where are for it. Over forty associations have raised fun¢ 
and many are publishing local institutional copy. Funds « 
be raised in practically every association if more sys 
effort were directed to this end. 
















2. It is comforting to have this statement from such 
officer of a prominent company; that is, the evidence of 


sideration for field men. 


3. The expression of Mr. Charles W. Orr, the then 
man of the Executive Committee, was merely his mann 
informing the Convention that the Executive Committee 
at a specially called meeting, passed upon the resolu 
give it an orderly presentation to the convention in ki 
with the rules thereof. 

The facts are that the resolution was presented be 
Executive Committee, referred by the Executive 
to the Council, and approved by the Council after some 
changes made by the author, assisted by Mr. Henry J. 
and Mr. Ernest J. Clark, and sent back to the Executi ye 
mittee, which convened and passed the resolution witl 
dissenting voice or vote. 

“ Failure on the part of the general public to apprecia 


ae 
sa 


fundamental -influence of the life insurance institutior 
financial credits and exchanges and upon social, educ: 
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(The Argument, continued.) 
personal ‘selection of educated men been inviting the at- 
tention of “high ethical standards and ability.” 


4. The question remains whether by impersonal or what is 
called non-partisan advertising the results can be obtained 
which are claimed for the scheme, and that question, I admit, 
cannot probably be answered finally except through trial. 


' s. The resolution passed at the Memphis convention reads 
as follows: 
“Resolved, That the president of this association appoint 
a committee of five with power to confer with like com- 
' mittees of any other insurance bodies to devise ways and 
‘ means for greater publicity in Life Insurance, for some 
non-partisan campaign of advertising and conservation, and 
for a concerted movement to inaugurate a campaign of edu- 
cation through lectures or addresses and through a more 
general adoption of educational opportunities for, the 
younger generation. 
“Resolved, That the adoption of this resolution carry 
: with it the power to act on any plan approved by the Ex- 
» ecutive Council of this association, whether in conjunction 


with such other bodies or an independent movement in- _ 


augurated by this association.” 


6. It was passed without debate in convention except by 
Mr. Horner, of Minnesota, and Mr. Wilson Williams, of 
Louisiana, who in substance expressed brief opinions to the 
effect that there was need of “constructive salesmanship, con- 
structive advertising and constructive publicity,” that endur- 
ing results would be had “if an organized movement is car- 
ried out which brings the three contracting interests, the peo- 
ple and the companies and the agency forces, in close relation 
under some unified plan,” and that the association “should 
take steps through an aggressive committee of determined 


men to induce high schools, colleges and universities to -en-: 


couragé special courses of instruction in our profession.” 
The quotations are from the two speeches made subsequent to 
the adoption of the resolution. 


(Mr. Horner’s Reply, continued.) 
and moral values,” is the reason this movement was started 
and why the agents who are constantly in touch with the peo- 
ple in the field are so enthusiastic for it. 

While the “ personal selecting of educated men” has been 
responsible for an improved condition, the evolution is too 
slow. 

Two conditions exist that are deplorable: (1) The agent, 
the modern, ethically and intelligently fit agent, lacks busi- 
ness and social caste. This is a practical educational and ad- 
vertising problem. (2) There are still altogether too many 
agents selected who are neither ethically nor intelligently fit 
to transact the life insurance business. This is an Education 
and Conservation problem to be handled through its Depart- 
ment of Legislation, and also a subsidiary matter of stand- 
ardization. 


4. Yes, that is true, as in all things untried. However, this 
letter was written over two years ago, and local campaigns 
have already proven successful. 

Local campaigns, as compared to a master national cam- 
paign along the lines outlined from the start, are: 

“As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 

Furthermore, we should not lose sight of the fact that the 
most reliable experts on advertising have endorsed the idea. 
They cannot favor it for any temporary gain. It would be a 
heavy blow to advertising in this country, where advertising 
stands the highest of any place in the world, to have this in- 
stitutional campaign launched and proven impractical. 

Had we published the article, “The Greatest Thing in the 
World,’ in one issue of the Saturday Evening Post, the 
effect all over the country would have been electrical, and it 
is not too late to do this to open the eyes of the insurance 
fraternity, as well as the laymen. 


5. It is certainly gratifying to see with what thoroughness 
and comprehensiveness this letter was written, from the an- 
alysis of the resolution, quotations therefrom, and comment 
with regard thereto. 
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6. It was not unusual that debate was not entered into upon 
the floor of the convention. Most of the stalwarts who have 
been prominent in National Association affairs for years, ane 
who have much to do with the conduct of each convention 
were familiar with the resolution before it was read upon the 
floor of the convention. 

Chas. Jerome Edwards, twice president of the Nationa 
Association, who spoke for the resolution in the Executiy 
Committee, called for some elucidation by the author of the 
resolution, and Mr. Williams was called upon, because 61 
having some similar ideas in mind. Mr. W. M. Scott, of 
Philadelphia, moved its adoption. 

It is admitted that the resolution and all it comprehendeé 
was a big job, and somewhat revolutionary, but the silet 
acquiescence and subsequent almost universal support frot 
agents, would tend to show that a large majority of those 
present at Memphis were glad to see such a movement tak 
definite form. ; 

It is not impossible that the expression “Const 
salesmanship, constructive advertising and constructive pu! 
licity”” was accepted as the whole case because those S! 
words, with the idea of education in mind, give the real need 
of the business as adequately as can be put in sixty, S 
hundred or even six thousand words. 
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Over Half a Century’s Benefaction 


(54th Year) 


GEO. E. IDE, President 


HOME LIF 


Insurance Co. of New York 


- 


Has paid to Policyholders and their Beneficiaries since organization in 1860 over 


$53,000,000 
And now holds in Admitted Assets over 


$30,000,000 


a total of 


$101.60 for Every $100 in Premiums Received 


Its gain in Insurance in Force during the past 10 years is 61.4%; its gain to 
Insurance Written in 1914 is 31.4%; its ratio of Actual to Expected Mortality 
during 1914 is 66.98%; its Surplus Earnings to Premiums since 1860 is 14.96%; 
and in 1914 14.11%; since 1860 the Dividends Paid to Policyholders amount 
to 12.36% of the premiums received, and in 1914, 13.83%. 


















A Conservatively Progressive Company Issuing the 
Most Desirable Forms of Participating Insurance 









For Agency apply to 
GEORGE W. MURRAY, Superintendent of Agents 


HOME OFFICE: 256 Broadway, N. Y. 
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(The Argument, continued.) 


7. The committe appointed consists of Mr. Warren M. Hor- 
ner, of the Provident Life and Trust in Minneapolis; Mr. E. 
A. Woods, of the Equitable Life Assurance Society in Pitts- 
burg; Mr. L. L. Hopkins, of the Union Central in New York 
City; Mr. T. C. Thompson, of the National in Chattanooga, 
and Mr. Jules Girardin, of the Phoenix in Chicago. This 
committee has issued a circular “to the officers of the leading 
life insurance companies of the United States,” in which the 
claims were advanced that agents over the country everywhere 
endorse it and “especially a campaign of non-partisan educa- 
tional advertising.” They advise for that purpose an expendi- 
ture of $100,000 in the year 1913, to be derived from an as- 
sessment of five cents per thousand of paid-for business from 
a majority of the thirty largest companies in point of assets 
reporting to the New York State Department, to be paid to 
Edward A. Woods, Treasurer, of Pittsburg, and to be dis- 
bursed for non-partisan educational advertising in 1913 “on 
the authority of the Executive Council of the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters and a committee of five to be 
appointed by the companies.” We have not subscribed to this 
agreement, of which find printed copy herewith. 


8. The claims for the proposed advertising campaign have 
been clearly set forth by the committee and are so important 
to a consideration of the subject that the paragraph is quoted 
in full: : 

“The committee believes from its investigation that the 
campaign proposed is advisable because: (1) It will edu- 
cate the public as to the benefits of life insurance; (2) it 
will give them valuable information in the matter of selec- 
tion of policies; (3) it will cure to a large extent the un- 
natural and unnecessary aloofness upon the part of the pub- 
lic toward life insurance and the life insurance agent; (4) 
it will give the public valuable information in regard to 
taxation and insurance laws; (5) it will aid materially in 
the matters of (a) conservation of insurance written, and 
(b) in the conservation of health; (6) it will result in bet- 
ter service all along the line to the public, the companies 
and the agents, and result in raising the standard of the 
whole agency system; (7) when this campaign is thor- 
oughly launched the agents will find it twice as easy to sell 
insurance; (8) it will make dollars spent for partisan ad- 
vertising bring far greater returns; and, finally, (9) it will 
result in a permanent bureau of great and lasting benefit to 
the whole institution of legal reserve insurance, and (10) 
this bureau can become a part or adjunct of the Presidents’ 
Association or a bureau separate from any other body.” 


9. The purpose of reviewing this subject matter in this 
form is not to annoy you with a long communication, but to 
fix the discussion in our minds and for possible reference 
hereafter. It should be added that other suggestions have 
been made, as follows: (a) That the articles should be 
printed in the leading dailies of about thirty of the largest 
cities, with use of the Saturday Evening Post and “possibly 
one or two other publications of a similar nature;” (b) that 
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(Mr. Horner's Reply, continued-) 


The Official Proceedings of the Convention at Atlantic City. 
a year later, disclose that there was no lack of support by | 
stalwarts in the Convention—such men as Edward A. Woods, 
Darby A. Day, Chas. Jerome Edwards, Ernest J. Clark, H. H 
Ward, Jules Girardin and many others speaking in favor of 
the plan. ; 

A business man, occupying a high position in a large cor- 
poration that transacts an international business, and whose 
profits run into the tens of millions of dollars, strayed into. 
the Convention at the session devoted to this subject, and 
came to the chairman of the Education and Conservation 
Committee after adjournment and said that never had he 
seen a convention of so many people exhibit so much interest 
in and enthusiasm for a business proposition. 

There has never been any reason to doubt the genuineness’ 
of the endorsement displayed at Atlantic City with respect to 
the unanimity of opinion among leading agents of the coun 
try. j 


7. Infallibility has never been claimed for suggestions made_ 
for getting this movement under way. Earnest hope was en- 
tertained that recognition would be made _by the companies: 
as a whole or through the Presidents’ Association, and a com- 
mittee appointed for counsel and co-operation. 

Able man throughout the entire official staff of the National 
Association, and many others not upon the official staff, tried 
to arouse, during the first year, a co-operation, or at least 
recognition. 

When this recognition and co-operation were not forth 
coming, those most active in the movement, believing in its 
efficacy and necessity, deemed it advisable to continue to carry — 
forward the work as best they could, abiding the time when — 
the companies would see the light. 4 

There is substantial evidence that the companies are now — 
seeing the light in their oral and written testimony. Many 
of the latter have only recently been received in response to 
the pamphlet written by Mr. Everett M. Ensign, on “ Institu 
tional Advertising as Applied to Life Insurance.” These let- 
ters are not just courteous acknowledgments. A large ma- 
jority express approval and many pledge co-operation. 

























8. It is with more than ordinary pleasure that this quota 
tion from the letter to the presidents is given in full because 
no man with the unusual intelligence of the writer of the 
letter which is here being answered, would go to the trouble 
of culling this important paragraph from the communicatio a | 
of the committee to the presidents, without recognizing the 
comprehensiveness and stability of the platform laid down 
by the National Association of Life Underwriters. 

Further, it visualizes the fact that the National Association 
was interested in a comprehensive campaign of education and 
conservation and not in any sense in an advertising propa- 
ganda, only in so far as would promote the various educatio: 
and conservation measures. 

Claim has been made from the start that increased sales 
would result from engendering a better state of receptivity. 
on the part of the public through a broad campaign of educa 
tion rather than by just advertising for patronage. 

The bureau as forecast in subdivision nine of this para 
graph is now a reality and giving agents over the countr 
splendid service, and its work and usefulness only just be 
gun The suggestion that the bureau could become a part | 
the Presidents’ Association was made to show willingness t 
give the companies opportunity for co- operation and voice i 
what was done. 


9. Advertising experts of the very best standing inter 
viewed the committee, coming from all over the Unite 
States; and, as a starter, this recommendation was deeme 
the best that could be made. Many managers of publication 
who could not receive any immediate benefit—that is, tho: 
who were not included in the recommendation—endorsed th 
idea. 

The committee felt that some recommendation, susceptibl 
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Renewable Term Insurance 


Amid the changes and chances of life, men often meet contingencies which call either for temporary 
‘surance or for the largest amount of insurance protection for the time being at the lowest possible cost 
insurance which later on they will desire to continue on permanent plans. These contingencies, to 
give but a few illustrations, include the need of insurance to cover 


A mortgage on real estate; 
Money borrowed for business purposes; 
Responsibilities (family or otherwise) assumed by young professional 
men who are just making their start and who most need protection pending 
permanent establishment in their practice; 
The debt (too often unacknowledged) of young men to parents of modest 
means who have given them their college education. Every young man who 
owes this debt to parents should carry insurance for their benefit from the 
moment he becomes self-supporting, so that if he meets an untimely death | 
their investment in him will be protected, and provision made for their later 
years; 
The obligation many men possess toward a dependent mother, sister, or 
other relative. 


For such purposes Term Policies are especially designed. They are issued at an annual cost so low 
as to place them within the reach of all. They are of peculiar value because they may be adapted later 
on to the needs of the insured as disclosed by the future. 

They may be renewed from term to term at a low rate, if what is needed be a continuance of tem- 
porary low cost protection, or they may be converted without examination into any regular permanent 
form of insurance. 

This conversion may be made on very favorable terms through dating the permanent policy back 
to the original date of the term policy, and getting credit for all term premiums paid, thus placing the 
jnsured in the same position as if he had taken the permanent policy in the beginning. 

Every man who needs insurance protection but who feels he cannot at the moment pay the pre- 
miums required for the regular insurance, should have an opportunity to examine a Term policy. 
Columbian National Term Policies with their low current cost, and liberal provisions for renewal or 
exchange to regular forms, are issued for 


A Ten Year Term, renewable on term plan or convertible to regular 
plans without medical examination within seven years. 


A Fifteen Year Term, renewable on term plan or convertible to regular 
plans without medical examination within ten years. 


A Twenty Year Perm, renewable on term plan or convertible to regular 
plans without medical examination within fifteen years. 


The rates per thousand for these policies at the ages stated are as follows: 


Age 10 Year Term 15 Year Term 20 Year Term 
20 $9.66 $9.85 $10.07 
25 10.08 10.36 10.71 
30 10.69 11.13 11.70 
35 11.65 12.39 13.45 
40 13.28 14.64 16.47 
45 16.25 18.64 21.63 
50 21.63 25.51 30.09 
55 30.71 36.73 43.13 





‘THE COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARTHUR E. CHILDS WILLIAM C. JOHNSON 


President Vice President and General Manager 
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(The Argument, continued.) 
the articles should appear weekly or bi-weekly, according to 
the space used; and (c) there were special circulars sent out 
by Chairman Warren M. Horner suggesting a series of lec- 
ture courses (especially applicable to advanced post-graduate 
and college: work) and announcing the preparation of a text- 
book “to meet the situation in life insurance in public schools.” 


10. In the short statement which I shall make on the sub- 
ject as to our position I wish at once to emphasize in the 
strongest manner the fixed and unchanging belief in the gen- 
eral agency system, its conclusive objection to all rebating, 
twisting and misrepresentation, its most hearty endorsement 
of every plan by which the amenities of the business between 
companies and agents will be advanced and the adoption of 
every possible method by which public opinion may be prop- 
erly and effectively educated on the subject. We find, how- 
ever, in this proposed plan of impersonal or non-partisan ad- 
vertisement some objection, to the absolute relevancy of 
which we do not hold, but which we submit as a reason of 
merit for not immediately subscribing to this commitment, if 
at all. 


11. A non-partisan advertisement of life insurance, that is, 
of its principles and social values, as well as practice, upon 
the doctrine of its vast present service to society and to states 
and nation, should imply the existence of a condition which 
would lead the great papers and magazines of the country 
to admit that subject to the same news and editorial consid- 
eration which other economic, political and financial questions 
receive. The business by virtue of its size, its extreme daily 
activity, is entitled to a frequent discussion of its principles, 
its practice and its service without paying for their exploita- 
tion as advertisements. That is a duty which the press owes 
to the country at large and upon the discharge of which it has 
never adequately entered at any time. 


12, Such non-partisan publicity probably means non-men- 
tion of any particular company or comparative plans of in- 
surance, but such copy possibly would not do justice to the 
actual facts or tendencies of the business without honestly 
discussing systems of life insurance, making just distinctions 
based upon the facts of experience and of probable future ex- 
perience between mutual and stock companies, between level 
premium and assessment companies, and between all these 
systems and fraternalism. 





. 

(Mr. Horner’s Reply, continued.) i 

to enlargement and expansion, should be included in the rec- 

ommendation to the companies. However, criticism would 

be bound to follow any recommendation or specification made 
in advance. 

The reasoning as advanced by some that all publications 
must be used in any campaign of advertising, whether edu- 
cational or commercial, is unsound. 

For this reason, although urged in various quarters from 
time to time to publish a budget or specifications for a year’s 
campaign, such action has steadfastly been refused. The pub- 
lication of copy and mediums was and is a matter that must 
be worked out by a committee of the association in co-oper- 
ation with a committee from the companies, if co-operation 
between the two comes to pass. 

Just as soon as the committee, with the Executive Coun- 
cil, got seriously to work on this proposition, it was recognized 
that a thorough and reliable text-book was a necessity, and it 
is now a reality. 

There should have been incorporated the words “ and higher 
institutions of learning,” as this has always been the inten- 
tion. 

10. The first sentence in that paragraph and the sentiment 
back of it should have the profound approval of every man 
and woman in this convention. 

Since the receipt of this letter, two weeks ago, more infor- 
mation has been conveyed to this worthy president of a great 
life insurance company, and with the openmindedness exhib- 
ited in the closing sentence of this paragraph, may we not 
hope that both moral and financial support will come in due 
time, unsolicited ? : 


>» 


{ 


11. The question of co-operation of news media of various © 
kinds was answered comprehensively upon the floor of the 
convention at Cincinnati, and any one interested in this cam- 
paign, by referring to the official proceedings of that con-— 
vention last year, will understand why we have not had the 
co-operation that we are entitled to receive, and why we will 
never get it until we do our part. 

The insurance business has lifted itself in this regard by its 
bootstraps; the question is, shall we continue the bootstrap 
method or start to climb the ladder? 








1 


: 
: 
- 
, 
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12. Most emphatic dissent is taken to the suggestion con: 
tained in this paragraph as to the discussion of the plan ¢ 
company organization. If a company has a right to do bus 
ness upon the legal reserve plan, that company should b 
recognized and be in co-operation with this movement, payin 
its bill and reaping its reward. 

A rational handling of the matter of federal control ro) 
uniform state control through the Department of Legislation. 
if sufficient co-ordinating of forces is effected, will solve the 
problem of the unworthy. 

There has never been any thought in the minds of those 
back of this movement to discuss technicalities ; but, on the 
other hand, to visualize the great economic and bene” 
value of life insurance and get into the minds of the pe 
the fact that it is not just death insurance, but that it is the 
greatest institution for systematic thrift, and in very fac 
the conservation of human life, “ The Greatest Thing in the 
World.” 

The law of compensation, as the survival of the safe am 
sound and deserving, will také care of the question of asses 
mentism and fraternalism as applied to the system of 1 
insurance. y 

The public have already, consciously and sub-consciously 
seen the handwriting on the wall. 

All companies doing business upon the full legal resery 
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The Canada Life Aim: 
Increased and Better Service 


The Canada Life management studies to extend 
and broaden its service to the policyholders, 


while constantly aiming at increased efficiency. 


The extension of the automatic non-forfeiture 


privilege to its older policyholders is one of 


Six Important Concessions 


recently granted them. 


For sixty-eight years the Canada Life has been 
conducted along the lines of conservative prog- 
ress. [he new business written is increasing 
from year to year, while the amount of surplus 
eared, (the real test of successful management,) 
has been greater in each of the past six years 


than ever before in the company’s history. 


Men beRhac. COX, 


President and General Manager 
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(The Argument, continued.) 


13. If, then, the publicity contemplated cannot be non-parti- 
san fairly as to systems of life insurance, it cannot be so as 
to companies unless the intent is to disclose their asset and in- 
surance composition, their practice, etc., as being matters of 
the highest importance in selecting any company or any policy, 
and to do so in a manner which will discriminate in favor 
of the companies of age and strength, since their selection, of 
course, would best conserve the interests of individual mem- 
bers of society. 


14. But if that be not done, there stands a suggestion of 
educating the public in principles which are just as likely to 
be construed in favor of other companies than the ones 
which have contributed to the campaign, and, if so, why should 
the expense be limited to or assumed by a few out of the 
large total of companies reporting to the New York Depart- 
ment of Insurance? 


15. The advertising must be impersonal as to both system 
and company in order to make it what is called non-partisan, 
but in that case it must also take on a lack of true instruction 
and honest publicity, which fact will manifest itself at once 
in both an actual personal solicitation and in cases of com- 
petition. 


16. Besides, it is fair to suggest the question why solicita- 
tion itself should not also be non-partisan as well as the ad- 
vertisement of the business as a whole. The reply, of course, 
is that it is impossible; especially where comparisons and 
special pleadings are found to be essential to a sale. 


a 
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(Mr. Horner’s Reply, continued-) 
plan should be able to co-operate in an institutional campaign, 
considered in the light of their perpetuity and net cost. a 
in 


i Ee. 


13. As stated before here, and over and over again dur 
the last three years, it is only necessary to educate the 
in the general fundamentals of life insurance, and standardiz 
the methods of appointing, licensing and training agents, and 
the matter of company selection will adjust itself. ‘ 

This whole movement of education and conservation is one 
of evolution; but it is entirely impossible to equitably dis- 
tribute cost and patronage at the start, or ever entirely. How- 
ever, in the logical evolution of this centralized action there 
will be rapid strides made in elimination of the weak and un- 
desirable company and agent. 

Furthermore, the trademark here on this chart is a badge 
or credential which is going to be harder to get with each 
succeeding year. No assessment, fraternal or stock-jobbing 
agent will ever wear that emblem. 

There has never been any intention to publish assets. Too 
much money has been wasted already doing that. ‘ 

The business of life insurance will more and more approach 
the clientele basis. You will never do away with the service 
rendered by the agent in personal contact with the assured. 

The mail order or paternalistic scare has proven a myth 
already, and will disappear entirely with our marshalling 
forces. Not by iniquitous combination, but by erecting an in- 
stitution so efficient in service and so clean in morals as to 
make it impossible for anything outside to successfully meet 
or combat its usefulness to mankind. “In union there is 
strength” is not a mere platitude. 


14. Ingersoll said: “I have great faith in the judgment of 
the whole mass of people.” Give the people the maximum of 
service with minimum cost in keeping with the service, and 
adequate education of fundamentals, and work toward a goal 
of enlightened uniform laws, and they (the policy-holders) 
will exercise a reasonable intelligence in the matter of selec- 
tion. 7 

There was a reason for limiting the number of companies, 
and inventing this trademark. : 


15. There is an abiding conviction that in the last analysis 
it will be found that a committee made up of the members of 
the Education and Conservation Bureau of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, in co-operation with five or 
seven individuals appointed by the leading companies, can, 
under guidance of an expert advertising agent, agree upon 
institutional copy that will be acceptable to all, with regard to. 
the education and conservation measures enumerated here 1 
this chart. 


(The chart referred to, which hung in the Convention Hall, had 
upon it ** Education, Conservation of Insurance, Health te 















Legislation, Taxation.”) 


———_——_—_ 


It is believed that such action will cure the unnatural ane 
unnecessary aloofness towards life insurance and the life in- 
surance agent; that it will result in better service to the policy- 
holders, and enable the companies to save millions of dollars 
in giving this better service over what possibly could be ac- 
complished by working as separate equations. : 

It is useless to estimate the saving to policy-holders and 
companies in the one item alone of conservation of insur 
(lapsation). In any event it would be enormous. 

It is not the thought, neither is it believed, that the canvass- 
ing agent will have taken from him his enthusiasm for the 
company he represents. a 

It is believed that an agent’s supremacy and permanency © 
the business are predicated on a just enthusiasm for the co 
porate entity he serves, bulwarked by an all-powerful be 
in the ramifying influences of sound life insurance. 


16. The lawyer and the doctor and those engaged in oth 
fields of endeavor, who build up a clientele, do so, not b 
vidious comparisons, but by a high order of approach, ¢ 
veying the impression that the service they render is of 
superior nature. . oe 

It is this method, enhanced by the ability of the life insur- 
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THAT an Old Line company was organized on the Pacific 
Coast as far back:as 1868—The Pacific Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of California. 


THAT, west of the Atlantic seaboard, there are only two 
other companies in the United States which now have 
a larger volume of business. 


THAT the Pacific Mutual is the only company with age, 
experience and large resources behind it that is 
located on the Pacific Coast, a vast empire of great 
and largely undeveloped wealth and almost unlimited 
possibilities. 


THAT notwithstanding its age the mortality of the Pacific 
59.73 per cent in 1914. 





Mutual is very low 


THAT the Pacific Mutual earns a high rate of interest on 
its investments—the average rate in 1914 was 6.2¢ 
per cent. 


Many Agents Do Not Know 


THAT the Pacific Mutual has a clean and honorable record 
behind it. 


THAT for the reasons just stated, the Pacific Mutual ap- 
peals strongly to thoughtful agents and the insuring 


public. 


THAT it will pay those who are considering a change of 
companies to look us up and get acquainted. 


Home Office, Los Angeles, California 
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(The Argument, continued.) 


17. The selection of a few papers may be found to be un- 
fortunate, since there will be many others which will wish to 
participate in the advertising patronage, while it is also true 
that the proposed elimination of what might be called the 
country press will involve failure to educate one of the most 
deserving, if least informed, portions of our people upon the 
subjects submitted in the report. 


18. It does not yet appear to what extent the companies 
contributing to such a fund, as proposed, will control the 
nature of the copy or selection of the publications and the 
directions of its expenditure, nor what effect it would have 
on public opinion when the public learns that such a course 
of publicity has been adopted through combination, but not, 
so far as yet appears, in restraint of trade. And this point 
is of greater consequence in that it has been intimated that 
in time a bureau of that kind may become part or adjunct of 
the Presidents’ Association, “or a bureau separate from any 
other body.” 


1a. Our company has a by-law now in force which obliges 
the President to supervise all advertisement of its business, 
and it is doubtful if we could, without action of the directors, 
authorize an expenditure represented by a form of adver- 
tisement which we could not directly control. 


20. Finally, we feel, in the absence of more definite infor- 
mation and conclusive evidence that this plan should be im- 
mediately adopted, that it ought to have vastly more discus- 
sion by the life insurance managers themselves. It is a very 
serious subject to dispose of because of the things to which 
it may lead, and it should not be adopted without the utmost 
study of what it means and whither it will tend. We also are 
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(Mr. Horner’s Reply, continued-) 
ance agent to go out and seek patrons, that will win the best 
in the long run, and this method has been proven by strong 
men in the business all over the country. c 

These men, and those who emulate their example in th 
future (aided by the Education and Conservation Bureau), 
with a reasonable elimination of the spurious company and 
agent, will do immeasurably more in this direction in the 
years to come. 

“ Special pleadings” should be very largely confined to the 
excellencies of the company that the individual represents, 
plus the advantage of life insurance in its amelioration of 
mankind. 


17. As stated before, no advertising campaign, no matter 
how broad in conception or practice, needs to patronize all 
media. 

The agriculturists and those in rural communities have 
always been in the minds of those urging this campaign. In- 
vestigation shows that all well-to-do people in rural commu- 
nities, including the farmers, take one or more leading dailies, 
and an interlocking circulation can be effected by the means 
suggested in the letter to the companies. 

However, there was always the intention of extending the 
campaign into farm journals and women’s magazines, and 
possibly the country press. Only time can determine the ex- 
tent of this expansion. 


18. It was not possible over two years ago, and it is not 
now feasable, to suggest just what plan can be worked out in 
co-operation between the companies and the National Asso- 
ciation of Life Underwriters, until full conference and coun- 
sel is forthcoming. However, the expression was used as an 
adjunct of the Presidents’ Association, or a bureau separate 
from any body then in existence, because so many strong, 
influential companies were not members of the Presidents’ 
Association. The purpose was not to offend by stating a plan 
too definite, but merely to make a suggestion out of which 
could grow some practical working arrangement. 

Of course, the statement with regard to the people being 
excited over a combination is a rational one and a debatable 
question. However, it is reasonable to suppose that intensive 
cultivation along the lines proposed will so benefit the people 
in both service and cost of insurance, and make the life 
insurance business so efficient in accomplishment and so 
clean in morals, as to forestall any criticism in this direction. 

The people are not unduly interested in any world moye- 
ment, when once given reasonable evidence that they are get- 
ting their money’s worth, and not being tricked by round-the- 
stump methods. ‘ 


19. Of course, it rests with the President of any company 
or his board of directors, in regard to the authorization of 
such an expenditure, and it would not be respectful here to 
do other than endeavor to show that a saving, rather than 
an increased outlay, would be the result, and a betterment of 
the condition of the company and its policy-holders and agents, 
and a drawing together in a legitimate community of interes 
of these three contracting parties. ? 

No less a person than Jesse R. Clark, President of the 
Union Central, at a meeting last March in Cincinnati, when 
called upon after hearing an elucidation of the Educatiot 
and Conservation Bureau, said: 

“When this movement started, I thought it was an ideal, 
and tonight I sat here and listened to this explanation anc 
said to myself, ‘Yes, it is an ideal, but it is an ideal 
is being realized.’ ” 

Mr. Clark also gave some very good suggestions with re 
gard to the use of the Trade Mark. ' 














paragraph, an eloquent testimonial of the great ability am 
openmindedness of the writer; and the deepest regret ‘s fe 
that the letter did not come to light when it was written, tw 
years ago last March; for only good could have grown out of 
a dignified discussion precipitated by such a communicatio 
and others of a similar nature then and since the National 
Association took up this great work. 
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(The Argument, continued.) 


obliged to believe, in view of the independent position which 
our company has thought it advisable to hold in all trans- 
actions of its affairs and its existing freedom from all com- 
binations of any kind, that it is prudential to withhold its 
assent to even a proposition of this nature, not on account of 
its cost per se nor through want of a profound wish to co- 
operate with the life underwriters of the country, but because, 
first, we question the general advisability of its adoption, and, 
next, think it best to advise the conservation of each com- 
pany’s independence and individuality in all matters of this 
kind according to its opportunities and needs. 
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(Mr. Horner’s Reply, continued-) 


The statement is made again that those who have worked 
the hardest for the fruition of the Education and Conserva- 
tion Bureau, entertain a profound belief that the co-ordina- 
ting of forces on general fundamentals in the life insurance 
business will tremendously enhance life insurance as an in- 
stitution in the minds of the people; and that in proportion 
as the institution as a whole rises to a higher level, so will 
be lifted each company, and that no company or agent, work- 
ing as a separate equation, will lose independence or indivi- 
duality; but in very fact all those who have a rightful place 
in the insurance world will gain by the process. 


MR. HORNER’S CONCLUSION 


In a communication issued sixty days after the Memphis 
Convention, the statement was made and circulated broadcast 
as follows: 

“There is nothing in this movement antagonistic nor dis- 
respectful to the companies or their officers. All right think- 
ing men in the field admire the ability, and love the personal- 
ities of the officers of their own companies, and have great 
respect for the officers of other companies with whom they 
come in contact. 

“It is a greater spirit of helpfulness and co-operation from 
these able men that we are seeking. 

“The field men believe that this is a constructive campaign 
and that conditions are ripe for its inauguration now. 

“They also feel that it is a campaign which should pro- 
perly originate from the outside where contact with the 
public exists, rather than from the inside by those who do not 
come in contact with the public. 

“The field men do not claim to be superior to the Home 
Office in those things which are rightfully and wholly Home 
Office matters. 

“They do, however, feel that they have a right to suggest 
about those things which must of necessity, be predicated 
upon field experience.” 

Now, finally, attention is called to the fact that the last 
three years able editorials and much information have ap- 
peared in the Life Association” News, with regard to the 





EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION REPORT 


Committee Recommends that There Be No Chairman In 
Future and the Appointment of Seven 
Department Heads Instead. 


)Owing to lack of space and the fact that this subject is discussed 
at length in other parts of the issue, Mr. Horner’s report is not 
published in full.) 


Since the convention at Cincinnati, the Education and Con- 
servation Movement has taken more definite form, and a num- 
ber of things have happened and progress been made to war- 
rant more united support in the future, to carry out the plans 
which were embodied in the resolution introduced at Mem- 
phis three years ago. 

At the meeting of the Council in New York, December 12, 
1914, the committee recommended that the Association estab- 
lish a bureau, in line with former recommendations and pre- 
dictions, in charge of a secretary for the purpose of expedit- 
ing and systematizing the work. 

This report enumerated the different specific duties of the 
secretary which have been printed in the Life Association 
News, and are listed in the pamphlet which those in attend- 
ance at the convention will receive, entitled “ Institutional Ad- 
vertising as’ Applied to Life Insurance.” 

These duties embrace a somewhat extensive campaign, and 
it was not presumed, no matter how large the financial sup- 
port secured from companies and agents, that all the things 
enumerated could be put in operation at once. 

At this same meeting, the Council approved the human in- 
terest story, “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” which ap- 


Education and Conservation Bureau,’ numerous pamphlets 
have been issued, and the official proceedings at Atlantic 
City and Cincinnati contain important comment covering the 
subject. Those who are genuinely interested in the proposi- 
tion can be supplied by Mr. Everett M. Ensign at Head- 
quarters of the Association in New York, who will supply 
these documents or give answers to any questions that may be 
propounded. 

The movement is a reality. It has gone too far and taken 
too strong a hold upon field men, to not go on and on in some 
form. Therefore, the recommendation, as contained in the 
closing paragraph of the letter of this most estimable gentle- 
man, that the “fullest discussion should be had,” should be 


carried out, to the end that the fullest co-operation will result. _ 


In the words of Mr. Norval Hawkins: “Life Insurance 
is a product of an advanced civilization. To-day there is 
no subject of such importance to the people, and to the future 
of the state, regarding which there is so much popular 
ignorance. 


“It has never been properly put before the public in a plain, 


understandable way, either through its representatives or by 
advertising. i 
“Its benefits should be taught in the public schools. I am 
surprised its story does not invite us from every newspaper 
and publication in the land.” 5 
WARREN M. HORNER. ~ 





’ 
‘ 
g 
£ 
peared in the prospectus of the advertising campaign pre-— 
sented to the mid-year meeting of the Executive Committell 
a year ago last April. H 
i 


A Recommendation 


It is recommended that the human interest story covert 
the matter of borrowing on policies and the one on taxation, — 
also, be approved. 


The Bureau, as yet, has not paid for the human interest 
story, “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” and it is not neces- 
sary to pay for this now, or the other copy, as just mentioned, 
provided they are used as advertisements by the Associatio 
and through the advertising concern, The Mitchell Advertis-_ 
ing Agency of Minneapolis, who, with the copy-writer, in co- 
operation with the committee, were responsible for their exist- 
ence. 















In this connection, your attention is respectfully called te 
the fact that this advertising company, to whom sole credit mu 
be given for weaving around the phrase coined by the com- 
mittee, “The Greatest Thing in the World,” such a magnifi 
cent trade-mark, has never had one cent of compensation 0: 
remuneration for this service or the many other acts of ¢ 
operation with the committee, other than to be reimbursed 
for cash outlay for mechanical work and printing. This i 
also true of the prospectus issued last year. 


It is impossible to estimate the value in the future to thi 
Association of the trade-mark, and credit is clearly given her 
that in the evolution of the Education and Conservation Bu 
reau, it will not be forgotten. 
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Agents and Brokers 


Representing the Travelers 
Possess Great Advantages 


Life Insurance 


Our Guaranteed Low Cost Life Insurance Policies guarantee every figure 
and eliminate all uncertainties. They contain a disability clause by which in 
event of permanent total disability before age sixty, the policy immediately 
matures for the full value by the payment of a guaranteed income to the disabled 
insured. 





That the merits of this form of life insurance appeal to business men is 
evidenced by the fact in the percentage of increase during the last five years 
The Travelers stood second among all the leading life insurance companies in 
the country. 





Our Accident and Health Policies 


are famous the world over for their broad coverage, prompt payment and fair 
spirit of adjustment. 





Our Compensation and Liability Policies © 


afford the most complete coverage and afford a service of inspection and safety 
engineering for the prevention of accidents the most efficient in the world. 


The agent and broker who can supply these several needs possesses the 
broadest and most remunerative field for his efforts. One aids the other. 


Moral: Represent 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
HARTFORD, CONN. 
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There was also approved at this meeting copy of contract 
for use of the trade-mark. 

The retiring committee does not want to embarrass the in- 
coming administration with too positive recommendations 
with respect to the use of the trade-mark, but earnestly coun- 
sels that either at San Francisco or at the inaugural meet- 
ing following, this matter be taken up and settled definitely. 
Also, the matter of accepting contributions from non-mem- 
bers. 


Stop Free Publicity 


When the bulletin was started, there was syndicated a num- 
ber of stories for the Sunday supplements of the leading 
dailies throughout the country. We secured a splendid 
amount of publicity in this way, but the American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association soon passed the word to its subscrib- 
ers and further publication ceased. This fact but proves the 
contention often made the last two years, that paid-for space 
is the ultimate solution of publicity. 

You are respectfully referred again to the pronouncement 
made upon the floor of the convention at Cincinnati in this 
regard. 

Your attention at this time is directed to the increasing sen- 
timent in favor of the contentions made the last three years 
with regard to the efficacy of an institutional advertisement as 
a great benefit to life insurance in its various educational and 
conservational problems enumerated as the work of the Bu- 
reau. 

The pamphlet written by Mr. Ensign, “ Institutional Adver- 
tising as Applied to Life Insurance,” has brought a surpris- 
ingly large number of letters of acknowledgment, many of 
which display interest and approval, and a goodly number of 
which pledge hearty co-operation. 

Mr, Ensign’s editorial in the July number of Life Associa- 
tion News, is further substantial evidence of the trend of 
opinion over the country at this time. 

To tell the audiences of motion picture theaters that part of 
the money they are spending in this direction, as well as 
money spent for candy, tobacco and liquor and other extray- 
agances, should go into life insurance as a means of protect- 
ing dependent ones and safeguarding their own old age, is a 
rational move, but should not be the means of subordinating 
the use of printer’s ink, which is the all-powerful medium. 

One of the greatest difficulties with which the Bureau has to 
contend, and which has been a drawback to the committee 
from the start, is the failure upon the part of individuals and 
officers of local associations, including members of commit- 
tees, to answer communications and get statistical information 
with regard to local matters of a general nature before the 
committee, and information with respect to the specific matter 
of education and conservation. 

The text-book is now in the proof sheet stage, and will be 
ready for distribution by the publishers at the opening of the 
incoming educational year. 

The small pamphlet here for distribution, giving a brief 
review and outline of the text-book by Ex-President Clark, 
who has done such splendid work in behalf of the Bureau in 
making the text-book a possibility, should be given the widest 
possible distribution among educators and the laymen as well. 

Forty associations have raised funds for the Education and 
Conservation Movement, many of whom are publishing local 
advertising. All have given the strongest testimony of the re- 
sults and sentiment obtained therefrom. 


Seven Department Heads 


Finally, Mr. President and your Council, the Executive 
Committee and members of the convention, you are earnestly 
recommended to adopt the following suggestions: 

That for the future there be no chairman of the Educa- 
tion and Conservation Bureau, but that there be a secretary, 
acting in the capacity which Mr. Ensign has filled so admi- 
rably the last few months. That the Bureau be made up of 
seven members under the title of department heads, ap- 
pointed solely with respect to their peculiar fitness for the 
work embraced in their department. That there be a De- 
partment of Education; Department of Insurance Conserva- 





tion; Department of Health Conservation; Department of 

Legislation; Department of Taxation; Department of Lec- 

tures and Addresses, and Department of Institutional Ad- 

vertising. 

The suggestion has been made that there be added to these 
departments a Department of Standardization. 

I believe this would be an error and would be regretted, as 
it might lead to individualistic attempt to control of ethical 
standards which would be dangerous. 

The committee has not lost sight of the work and influence 
of the Bureau in standardizing the business and raising it to 
a profession. 

The thought is that the Bureau, under the operation of the 
seven heads as enumerated, will become in very fact the melt- 
ing-pot of all necessary corrective measures and forward 
movements in field work, Of course, in respectful co-opera- 
tion with their superior officers in control of the companies. 

These recommendations have been arrived at with good 
reason back of what is proposed. 

There is an interdependent relation in all these things, and 
to gain the greatest good to this movement and the business 
they should and must go together. They are the pillars upon 
which is to be builded the superstructure which is to follow, 
and the Bureau is weakened and the entire movement handi- 
capped by the separate operation of any department. 

Furthermore, neither the National Association or local asso- 
ciations are over-committee-ized. 


Not a One-man Job 


This, however, is not the whole reason. Experience in all 
committees shows that one man does the work because of the 
lack of interest or incompetence of other members of the 
committee who are usually appointed for personal or strategic 
reasons. 

If you have a Bureau composed of seven department heads, 
and the president each year feels his responsibility in appoint- 
ing, there will be seven chairmen, seven workers, seven enthu- 
siasts and resultant effect and accomplishment. 

With these statements, your committee begs to be relieved 
from further duty, and earnestly and solemnly recommends 
the carrying forward of the work of Education and Conserva- 
tion by succeeding administrations. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

Warren M. Horner, Chairman. — 


“LIFE INSURANCE” 


A 'TEXT-BOOK 


By Dr. S. S. Huebner 


Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
University of Pennsylvania 








This book is intended for high schools, 
colleges, in fact all institutions of learning, 
agency instruction and for the lay reader. 
It is non-partisan in character, comprehen- 
sive in scope, and conspicuous by its intelli- 
gent and logical arrangement. 


Subscriptions are being received now at $2.00 a copy. 


Everett M. Ensign, Acting Secretary, Education and 
Conservation. Bureau, National Association of Life 
Underwriters, 56 Pine Street, New York City. 
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The Minnesota Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


ST. PAUL, MINN. 





Twenty-Seven Millions of Insurance in force 


A carefully managed, progressive, growing 


Company 


The Company is opening new territory 
and has exceptional opportunities for a few 


good men 


Write for particulars 


OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 


E. W. RANDALL, President 
T. A. PHILLIPS, Secretary and Actuary 


E. S$. ALBRITTON, Superintendent of 
Agencies 


LOUIS BETZ 
Treasurer State Savings Bank 


HERBERT H. BIGELOW 

President Brown & Bigelow 
KENNETH CLARK 

Director Merchants’ National Bank 
ELI S. WARNER 

Treasurer McGill-Warner Company 
JESSE A. GREGG 

President Nicols, Dean & Gregg 


C. MILTON GRIGGS 
President Griggs, Cooper & Company 





C. N. MCCLOUD, Medical Director 
WM. D. MITCHELL, General Counsel 
JAMES MCINTOSH, Assistant Actuary 
Teas iE LUER, -Gashier 


FREDERICK G. LESLIE 

President F. G. Leslie Paper Company 
FRANK SCHLICK 

Vice-President and Treas., Field, Schlick & Co. 
GEBHARD BOHN 

President White Enamel Refrigerator Company 
JOHN E. BURCHARD 

Farm Lands and Loans 
DONALD S. CULVER 

President Merchants’ National Bank 


ALBERT H. LINDEKE 


President Lindeke, Warner & Sons 


The Minnesota Mutual Life Insurance 
Company 
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ANALYSIS OF A SUCCESSFUL AGENT 


Special Report on this Subject Read by Edward A. Woods 
at Morning Session of Convention, 
Thursday, August 12. 


This report was unquestionably one of the most | 
interesting features of the Convention. It is conced- 
ed by members of the life underwriters’ fraternity 


and the insurance press that these statistics are of 

mmeasurable value and that they will greatly assist in 

establishing certain standards of agency efficiency.— 
Editor’s Note. 





Early in the past year 2,000 copies of “ Analysis of a Suc- 
cessful Agent” were sent out to successful agents throughout 
the United States, by several methods: 

First—The following companies undertook to distribute the 
respective number of copies to their most successful agents, 
requesting them to fill in and return the same: 


The Equitable........... 300. Penni Mutialte sey eete 50 
New: York iteee ee oe 300 Phoenix Mutual.j..:.... 50 
Northwestern) .ae-er eee 10o0.~=630sW Massachusetts Mutual... 50 
‘Travelers@.2.ce noe 50 Union :Central...... 5... 30 


Second—They were sent to each life association, requesting 
from each association a specified number of blanks to be re- 
turned by an equal number of their most successful agents. 

Of the total number of blanks sent out, 440 filled up blanks 
and returned them. It is probable that a great many agents 
did not carefully notice that no name was to be attached to 
the blank and that it would be practically impossible to identify 
any answers. Neglecting to notice this, some may have re- 
sented the necessarily personal nature of some of the ques- 
tions and failed to fill in the blanks. Probably a good many 
other agents did not know themselves the information asked 
for—indeed, one of the benefits of this analysis to the agent 
himself was to require him to make some analysis of his,own 
methods. 

In some associations the question was not taken up as ef- 
fectively as it might have been. In others at meetings of a 
small attendance—and perhaps these not the most successful 
agents—the blanks were handed around with the request that 
they be filled in. 

Of the 440 replies received, 70 reported earnings of under 
$2,500, 41 did not give their average earnings, and nine were 
received after the digest of the blanks returned was made up. 
Deducting these 120 from the 440 received leaves but 320, upon 
which the following abstract is based, as obviously it would 
be very misleading to digest any incomplete blanks, thereby 
throwing out the averages, which would then be based on a 
varying number for various questions. 

Three hundred and twenty is obviously too small a number 
upon which to base ratios, particularly as we have divided, for 
the purpose of convenience and of making grades of agents, 
the 320 replies as follows: 


Earning $25,000 per year and over..........+........... 8 
From! $10,000/.to $25,000. =. <. .-2 ee eee ee 58 
From’ $: 5,000 to $10,000.0e: -2:. rene ee III 
From $ 2,500 to $ 5,000.......... Pasatataets oreeie te CE eters 143 


While the results even based upon these 320 replies are most 
interesting and can be made of very great value to officials, 
general agents and agents, it is suggested that a further at- 
tempt, with these facts already secured, be made this year, 
that the total number of replies actually received be brought 
up to 1,000. Those filling in the blanks last year need not 
again make them up; but if the matter arouses sufficient in- 
terest, possibly a better method of distributing these by asso- 
ciations will be followed. Obviously the president or some 
appropriate officer of each association should select the most 
successful agents in its district, whether members of the asso- 
ciation or not, and a personal letter to each should be sent, 


particularly requesting prompt attention to filling up the blank 
completely and calling particular attention to the fact that the 
identity of the sender need not be disclosed. The blanks need 
not necessarily be confined to association members, because _ 
many agents reside in parts of the field away from the asso-— 
ciation and perhaps are not even associate members. f 

It is believed that the analysis of the source, methods, © 
qualities and earnings of the successful agents in the country 
is not only of value to each agent in making an inventory and 
review of his own qualities and methods, and being, as a re-_ 
sult of this analysis, able to compare himself with other agents 
in these various respects, but it is perhaps the first step } 
toward discovering the sources, qualities and methods neces- 
sary to secure and train successful agents. x 

Of the number of questions asked, we shall refer to but a 
few prominent results, that will, perhaps, be of most value 
and interest. A complete digest would not interest so many, 
but a copy can be furnished any one interested, upon applica- 
tion to Mr. Ensign. An infinite number of classifications of 
the blanks could be made for the purpose of analysis, but 
separating them by earnings, as above stated, seemed to be 
simplest at the start. 


Mae 


- 


Financial Condition 


The financial condition of the 320 is as follows—for typo- 
graphical convenience we will number the classes as follows: 
Glasser 8 earning $25,000 and over, 
Class 2. 58 earning from $10,000 to $25,000. 
Class 3. 111 earning from 5,000 to 10,000. 
Class 4. 143 earning from 2,500 to 5,000. 
- Average of the entire 320. 2 ’ 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Average. — 


hae te 


Average annual 


income ........ $31,250 $14,000 $6,400 $3,330 $7,000 
Probable net ' | 

WOLtH aie ae $267,000 $100,000 $27,000 $11,500 $39,000 

Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Average. — 

Own home....... i 43 71 84 205 
Do not own home. I 15 40 50 115 
Home unmort- | 

paced. .saceere 6 22 33 26 om | 
Own other prop- | 

erlygeren ee 8 47 90 85 asa | 
Do not own other H 

property ........ None II 21 58 90 
Unmortgaged .... 7 36 64 66 a : 
Life insurance : 

Carried: 2 eam $167,050 $54,000 $23,300 $15,750 $29,000 






This showing as to earnings, income and financial condition 
certainly shows gratifying possibilities in the insurance busi-. 
ness and furnishes a very direct and conclusive answer to any 
one intending to enter the business who asks what there is 
in it. 

Where They Came From 


| 
§ 
. 
; 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Average. 
Worked as a boy. 4 44 03 123 264 
Did snots page see 


4 14 18 20 

Attended college.. 5 16 43 50 114 
Didenot=.2 neers 3 42 38 54 118 
Had high school 

education ...... 8 39 81 104 232 
Fad “nota: oe None 19 30 39 : 
Originally started 

in the life insur- 

ance business... 4 12 16 14 

From What Other Business 

Clerical 5.505.482 sss 2050's) cdl soe ee 
Mercantile and manufacturing. ................... 38 
salesmen i... 244 ir las 2. |. Lome atbeiede cae 
Originally in life insurance business................ 
Teaching 25. g2i,2% 10,2. da ccaboree cohen 
Agriculture Goose favs s.s Ee ore : 
Professions 


010006 © wp 0 0u6 6's bs. 016 Cds) whe eS m6 101818, 0 tw hi ie eee ee 


Real estate, newspapers and mechanics—each. 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Founded in 1860 
Under the laws of the State of New York 


STATEMENT JANUARY 1, 1915 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 
$50,874, 700.88 $44,45 9,052.38 


SURPLUS AND DIVIDEND FUNDS 
$6,415, 648.50 


Insurance in force, (Paid-for-Basis) $150,319,679 
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THE GERMANIA 
@ Well equipped with up-to-date policies and methods 
@ Free Health Service to policyholders 


@ A modern organization for the Agent who wants 
to make headway 3 


@ Liberal Home Office contracts for suitable men 


Young men who are ambitious to develop a profitable General 
Agency of their own will do well to address:— 


HOME OFFICE 


50 UNION SQUARE NEW YORK CITY 
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Other lines of business from which these men came are so 
numerous that space will not be given to them here except 
for the total, as showing out of 320 the original sources from 
which the principal ones came. 


How Started 
It is significant that the great majority of successful agents, 
as shown by this classification, started as whole-time straight 
commission agents, as distinguished from part-time agents or 
those upon advance or salary, shown by the following table: 


Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Average. 

Started part-time. 2 II 28 29 70 

Started whole-time 6 47 83 114 250 
Started on straight 

commission .... 4 53 O04 114 268 

Started on salary. I 3 6 5 15 

Started onadvance None 2 II 24 37 


Evidently most successful agents burned their bridges be- 
hind them and from the start gave their entire time to the 
business they had selected and had the confidence in them- 
selves to require no backing by way of salary or advance. 

The average age of entry into the business was as follows: 
Class I. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Average. 

27 26 29 30 20 


Number of Other Companies Represented 


That the great majority of successful agents do not ramble 
from one company to another is shown by the following table, 
showing that 75 out of 320 agents have made but one change, 
and io1 are still representing the companies with which they 
originally started: 


Class I. Class 3. 
5 none 57 none 
I—1 other 39—1 other 
2—more than 2 I5—averaging 3 
Class 2. Class 4. 
37 none 92 none 
14—1 other 2I—1 other 
7—averaging 2% others 30—averaging 2 
Average. 
I9I none 
75—1 other 


64—averaging 2 
Of those remaining in the business, the following classifica- 
tions as to whole and part-time men is given: 


Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Average. 
Whole-time ...... All 52 106 132 208 
Part-time None 6 5 II 22 
Where Business Is Secured 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Average. 
Ctiyoe eae ene 5 30 52 46 133 
Gountryseecrr or ce None None 2 2 4 
Both Siecsacane se 3 28 57 05 183 


Previously in Life Insurance Business 


Those who originally started in the life insurance business 
but in some other capacity all started in the clerical depart- 
ment—a total of 23. Four of the eight of the first class 
originally started as life insurance clerks. 


Why They Entered the Business 


One hundred and ninety-five of the 320 entered the business 
because of its opportunities; 29 by chance; 14 because of ill 
health in previous occupations; 44 because they were solicited 
to take up the business, and 38 from necessity. 

The following information as to methods pursued may be 
of value: 


Class 1: Classi2) sGlass 3) Glass: Dotals 
Does annual pro- 
duction. fluctuate 
Steatly ? wee. eer onvies 4yes 8yes I6yes 30yes 
6no 54no 103no0 127n0 290n0 


This shows that the great majority of these successful 
agents do a regular annual business, not greatly fluctuating. 
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Class 1. Class. 2.- Class 3. Class4. Totals 4 

Does your month- »/ | 
ly production ; 
fluctuate ? 2no 35no0 s50n0 73no I60no 
6yes 23yes O61yes 7oyes 160 yes 


Personally Looking After Policy-holders 


In answer to the question, “Do you see or personally com- 
municate with your policy-holders systematically?” the fol- 
lowing answers were given: 


Glass 0: Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Total. 
7 yes 42 yes 78 yes 06 yes 223 yes 
Ino 16 no 33 no 47 no 97 no 
Percentage of Business Secured from Old Policy-holders E* 
Glassar. Class 2. Class) 3) iGlascea, Total. 
6 average 62% Average Average Average Average 
2 say not large 407% 37% 31% 35% 
Percentage of Cases Written on First Interview 
Class 1. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Total. 
Average Average Average Average Average 
40% 26% 30% 32% 31% 


The question—‘ Do you have any definite rules as to the 
number of calls to be made each day?”—the following an- 
swers were given: 


Class I. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Total aa 
2 yes I2yes 20 yes 44 yes 78 yeSmm 
6 no 46 no gI no 99 no 242no0 


Those who try to make a definite number of calls each day 
state they average eight. ? 
In answer to the question, “ Have you regular hours for 
reporting or commencing work?” the answers were as fol- 
lows: k 


Class I. Class 2. Class 3. Class 4. Total. 
Allyes 39 yes 74 yes 06 yes 217 yes 
19 no 37 no 47 no ~ 103 no { 






















The average time given for meee BS work in all classes’ 


is from 8.30 to 9.00. } 
Class1. Class2. Class3. Class 4. Total : 
Do you keep daily 
records of your : 
PLrOSDeCtS = eae 6yes 38yes 7Oyes 108yes 222 yes 
2no -20no 4Ino 35no 9g8no ; 
Do you keep an ex- 
pense account?.... 7yes 32yes 63yes 8o0yes 182yes 
Ino 26no 40no 63no 138no 


In answer to this question, “ Considering eight hours per 
day for 50 weeks, what percentage of your time is devoted 
to actual life insurance work? ”—except in Class 1, where 
the answer is 88%, the estimate of those answering is tha 
about 75% of time is spent in actual life insurance work; this 
being, therefore, the gauge of their own efficiency as to time 
spent. 

Two-thirds of those replying stated that they did not haye 
a wide acquaintance upon entering the business. _ 

The amount of business sold carried by notes averages, 
all classes, about 4o%. 

The average amount of policy written varies, as follows: 

Class I. Class2. Class 3. Class4. Average. 
$25,000 $7,400 $4,700 $3,300 $5,071 

Of those answering, 237 out of 320 are now working upo iT 
a straight commission basis, 51 upon salary and commission, 
and 32 upon an advance, the ratios not materially varying in 
all the classes. 

Numerous other questions of great interest are asked, but 
this summary is sufficient for publication and for those who 
do not wish to make a detailed study of the complete report. 

With data from 1,000 successful agents, a real service can 
be rendered those giving it and the entire insurance business, 
both in office and field, and it is hoped that by the time an- 
other convention is held this additional data will be forth- 
coming. 
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What Attracts a Life 
Underwriter 






sx) HE life underwriter is like the jeweler who sells watches. He 
SQ fool stands between the manufacturer — that is, the Company — and 

#@@1| the consumer—that is, the insured and the beneficiary. And, as 
si) with the jeweler, his profit and comfort rest on the satisfying 
quality of his goods— that is, on usefulness of policy contract, low cost of 
insurance, and perfection of service. 


Representatives of the Massachusetts Mutual are as happily situated 
as the jeweler who sells the nationally popular, always reliable, perfect watch. 
All life underwriters know that our policy contracts are unexcelled, that our 
net cost is right, and that there is promptness and efficiency in our dealings 
with policyholders and beneficiaries. A result of these conditions is a volume 
of business, thus far in 1915, much in excess of that of the same period in 
any previous year. And therefore our representatives are contented. 


There is a “tie that binds” Home Office and Field in the Massachusetts 
Mutual in a very close relationship. In this organization we are all friendly 
co-workers—not masters and servants. So will any Massachusetts Mutual 
man or woman tell you. 


This Company is constantly endeavoring to identify itself with the most 
striking aspect of the spirit of the times—Service! We believe that the 
right of any business to exist and to succeed is measured by the service it 
renders. The modern life underwriter holds this view. The Golden Rule 
is its foundation. And business big and business little is building upon that 
foundation. 


Goods of the finest quality, and at satisfactorily low cost; first-class 
service of policyholders and beneficiaries; steadily increasing and widening 
prestige; fraternal relationship between Home Office and Field; identification 
with the success-compelling spirit of the times:—these are some of the attrac- 
tions this Company offers to the life underwriter. 


JOSEPH C. BEHAN, Superintendent of Agencies 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


Incorporated 1851 
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_ADDRESS OF PRESIDENT HUGH ‘M. WILLET 


Executive Presents Interesting Review of Year’s Work— 
Predicts a Membership of 10,000 for National 
Association by 1920 


Members of the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Ladies and Gentlemen: 

As I traveled across the continent to attend this conven- 
tion, I was wonderfully impressed with the magnitude and 
resources of this great country. In looking over this splen- 
did body of representative agents, I am equally impressed 
with the importance of that business which has made this 
gathering possible. We are particularly fortunate in holding 
our convention in your city at a time when the resources, not 
only of this country but of the civilized world, may be seen 
in your magnificent exposition. There will be ample oppor- 
tunity for viewing this marvelous display after our conven- 
tion has adjourned, and I trust that these attractions will not 
be permitted to draw any of our members away from this 
auditorium until our final meeting Thursday afternoon, which 
will be on the exposition grounds. 


A Year of Progress 


The year now about to close has been one of considerable 
activity. While I have been relieved of that measure of 
traveling which has characterized some former administra- 
tions, I found it advisable to visit twenty associations, begin- 
ning at Pittsburgh and ending at New Orleans. My journey- 
ings, including my trip to the convention and return home, 
will have covered nearly fifteen thousand miles. My visits 
to these associations were frequently made the occasion of 
extra efforts for new members, and numerous additions were 
secured in this way. I shall never forget the royal hospital- 
ity extended to me everywhere, and the many delightful hours 
spent with old friends and new. It unmistakably evidenced 
the dignity and esteem which attaches to the presidency of 
the National Association. One of the most important gather- 
ings I attended was the inaugural meeting at Pittsburgh last 
October, at which I outlined the policy of the administration. 
Another notable gathering was the eighth annual meeting of 
the Association of Life Insurance Presidents last February in 
New York, where I urged closer co-operation between that 
organization and ours, as both are working for similar ends. 


Twenty New Associations 


There has been marked progress the past year in many di- 
rections. More than twenty new associations have been or- 
ganized, particularly in the South and West. Especial credit 
is due Mr. Wm. G,. Harris, chairman of the Membership 
Committee, Mr. Orville Thorp and Secretary J. Henry John- 
son, for the splendid work done in Texas, as a result of 
which four new associations have been organized in that 
State. Equal credit is due Messrs. H. H. Ward and W. D. 
Mead for effecting the organization of three associations in 
the Far West. Several old associations have increased their 
membership from 50 per cent to 100 per cent. The New York 
association has inaugurated a membership campaign, with 
1000 members as the goal, and is making rapid progress. Chi- 
cago and Pittsburgh, Philadelphia and St. Louis, must look 
to their laurels. The campaign for the organization of new 
associations and for the increase in membership of those al- 
ready organized should be continued. If the rate of increase 
for the past three or four years is maintained, the member- 
ship of the National Association would number approxi- 
mately 10,000 by 1920. Such a membership would practically 
double our income without materially increasing our expenses, 
and would enable the association to extend its work in many 
directions. 

Since the last convention we have witnessed the successful 
development of several important plans so wisely begun under 
former administrations. The original purpose in the minds 
of those responsible for the Education and Conservation 
movement was the ultimate establishment by the National As- 
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sociation of a permanent bureau for the proper dissemination 
of information and progressive ideas of life insurance to the 
people of this country. This purpose took definite shape at 
a joint conference of the Executive Council and the Educa- 
tion and Conservation Committee held in New York on De- 
cember 12, 1914, when it was unanimously decided to estab- — 
lish such a bureau. Mr. Everett M. Ensign, our very efficient — 
corresponding secretary, was put in charge of this important — 
work, and was given an assistant to relieve him of a portion 
of his increased duties and responsibilities. Although the 
bureau has been in operation less than six months, the re- 
sults already accomplished have exceeded our expectations. — 
The work of the bureau has just begun, however, and its 
scope will be widened and extended as rapidly as experience 
and the funds at our command will justify. I have no hesi- 
tancy in saying that the establishment of this permanent bu- 
reauu was one of the wisest steps ever taken by the National — 
Association, and will immensely increase its power and use- 
fulness. 


tp cial Seeks 


Most Important Development 


The most important development of the Education and 
Conservation movement is the advertising campaign now being 
carried on by nearly fifty local associations. The number is 
being augmented every month, and the time is probably not — 
far distant when scarcely an association of any size and — 
strength will fail to support this movement. As someone has 
well said: “Institutional advertising is the ultimate solution 
to a healthy, legitimate, vigorous and constructive community 
of interest between the public, the company and the agent. 
Life insurance has nothing to conceal, and as an institution 
needs no apologist; its future success, as well as the future 
success of its representatives, depends upon the simple prop- 
osition of telling all to all the people always and at all times.” 

While we stand appalled by the enormous destruction of 
life and treasure which has been going on in Europe the past 
twelve months, we should not forget the victims of the deadly _ 
conflict constantly going on in our own peaceful land. Sta- 
tistics tell us that 650,000 lives are annually destroyed in the 
United States by diseases of the preventable class. The an- 
nual economic loss from this source is estimated at $1,500,- 
000,000, or six times the amount of our fire loss. While there 
has been in recent years an awakening of the public con- 
science as to its duty in this matter, the work of improvement 
has hardly begun. The time is now ripe for our insurance 
forces to press forward in this great movement, not only to — 
make life longer in this country, but to make it more livable. — 
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Need of Continued Effort 


There is need to continue the efforts already made to di- — 
minish the enormous waste constantly occurring from the 
unnecessary lapsation of policies. I believe it will be wise 
for the Education and Conservation Bureau to prepare a pro- 
gramme for the use of the local associations, and that every 
association be asked to devote one meeting each year to this — 
important subject. As Mr. Elmer E. Rittenhouse so well said 
in his address at the Cincinnati convention: 

To engage in this work adds a dignified and attractive 
feature to life insurance. It supplies a valuable public serv- 
ice and therefore commends itself to the people. It gives 
life insurance a permanent and advanced place in a most 
important world movement for the benefit of the human 
race. It will help to reduce sickness and to promote lon- 
gevity. It will encourage persistency among policy-holders, 
and cement their interest and loyalty to their companies. 
It will assist in attracting new business from the policy- 
holders and from the public. It will increase the prestige, 
the influence and the usefulness of every agent who takes 
an intelligent interest in the work in his community. 

I am greatly pleased to announce the completion and pub- 
lication of the text-book on insurance. Those who are famil- 
iar with the facts will recall that former President Sills dur- 
ing his administration inaugurated the plan of having talks 
on life insurance made before high schools, Y. M. C. A. clubs 
and other organizations. He experienced no difficulty in find- 
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The Grand Prize Again 


een highest possible award has been conferred upon The Prudential 

for its wonderful exhibit on Life Insurance and Public Welfare. 
This time the award is from the Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion, in recognition of the superior excellence of The Prudential’s display 
of business methods and results. The Prudential has received awards at 
all the great national and international expositions for many years. 


In awarding the Grand Prize to The Prudential, the International Jury 
considered: the completeness of the Exhibit; its great informative value; 
the tremendous research involved; its great worth to workers for hygienic 
progress; its demonstration of the fact that the Company knows what 
every detail of its business means; and the further fact that it uses 
this information for the good of its policyholders and the general public. 


The Exhibit is divided into eight sections; as follows: 


1—Prudential Methods and Results 

2—The Company’s Mortality Experience 

3—American Public Health Problems 

4—Mlortality of the Western Hemisphere 

5—Insurance Methods throughout the World 

6—Documentary History of Insurance from its 
Origin to the Present 

7—Life Insurance Architecture 

8—Interesting Historical Facts about Gibraltar 


Che Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


7 STRENGTH OF f° OF AMERICA 
i GIBRALTAR | : 


HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. 
FORREST F. DRYDEN, President 


Incorporated Under the Laws of the State of New Jersey 
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ing men willing to undertake the lectures, but they soon dis- 
covered the need of a suitable book from which they could 
secure the material for intelligent talks. President Sills there- 
fore became a strong advocate of a text-book to overcome 
this handicap to the educational movement. 


The New Text-book 


At a meeting of the Executive Council in Pittsburgh, Oc- 
tober 6, 1913, this matter was fully discussed, and former 
President Clark was authorized to investigate the situation 
and see what could be done. On November 17, 1913, a spe- 
cial meeting of the Executive Council empowered him to se- 
cure some competent person to prepare a textbook on life 
insurance, the contract to be approved by the Executive Coun- 
cil and the Committee on Education and Conservation. 
Shortly thereafter, on December 7, President Clark made his 
report to a joint meeting of the council and committee, and 
on his recommendation Dr. S.-S. Huebner was employed as 
editor, assisted by Dr. Bruce D. Mudgett, and the contract 
for publication was awarded to D. Appleton & Co., on favor- 
able terms. This book, after the most careful and painstak- 
ing supervision of President Clark and the Executive Coun- 
cil, has finally been published, and will be of immense service 
in connection with the educational courses of life insurance 
instruction in the schools, colleges and universities of the 
country, and for the individual study of ambitious agents. 
Its completion constitutes one of the most important achieve- 
ments of the National Association, and is a great addition to 
the educational forces of life insurance. Mr. Warren M. 
Horner, the indefatigable and forceful Chairman of the Edu- 
cation and Conservation Committee, and his associates, have 
laid the foundation of this great movement both broad and 
deep, and the National Association is under lasting obligation 
to them for the service they have rendered. General agents 
and managers will find it to their interest to see that their 
agents are supplied with copies of the text-book, as familiarity 
with the fundamental principles of life insurance as set forth 
therein will undoubtedly improve their efficiency and produc- 
tiveness. 


Taxation, a Live Subject 


Taxation has been a very live subject the past year, as it 
was the year before. Following the protest by the Cincinnati 
Convention against the re-imposition of the stamp tax on 
policies of insurance, Mr. Edward A. Woods, the dynamic 
Chairman of the Taxation Committee, sent telegrams to the 
presidents of all the local associations in the country, asking 
them to protest strenuously to their Senators against this tax. 
The result was most gratifying, as several hundred telegrams 
were sent from various Associations, and the Senate Com- 
mittee promptly removed life insurance from the proposed 
tax. It is of course proper to say that the Association of 
Life Insurance Presidents, company officials and others co- 
operated in this movement and assisted in winning the vic- 
tory which saved policy-holders from an additional tax of 
over $2,000,000. This success, following the important one 
the previous year, fully demonstrated the wisdom of the Con- 
vention in appointing this committee and in putting Mr. 
Woods at its head. 

Our official organ, THE LIFE ASSOCIATION NEWS, 
has enjoyed the most successful year in its history. In this 
publication the National Association has an asset of great 
value, judged by the dividend it pays into our treasury. It is 
of immensely greater value to the association as the medium 
through which important information and inspiration are 
promptly communicated to all our members, and without 
which the Association movement could not progress. Mr. 
Everett M. Ensign, our corresponding secretary, and the head 
of our Education and Conservation Bureau, is also editor of 
the NEWS, and is entitled to great credit for his able and 
successful management. 

I wish to call special attention to the Life Insurance Col- 
lective Exhibit on the Exposition grounds. The National As- 
sociation has gone to considerable expense in preparing this 

















































exhibit, the main feature of which is a mill grinding ow 
silver dollars, and visualizing the amount contributed by 
policy-holders in this country in the way of insurance taxes. 
No delegate or visitor to this Convention should fail to see 
this exhibit. The Panama-Pacific Exposition has paid a 
notable tribute to life insurance in designating August 12 as 
“National Association of Life Underwriters Day.” Never 
before has any similar exposition accorded such a distinction 
to our organization. A special reception will be given on the — 
grounds Thursday afternoon, at which official recognition of 
our organization will be made in some impressive ceremonies, _ 
and every member of the Convention is expected to be pres- 
ent. For these unusual and distinguished courtesies we are 
particularly indebted to Mr. W. L. Hathaway, Commissioner 
of the World’s Insurance Congress, and to Hon. Charles Ca 
Moore, President of the Panama-Pacific Exposition, to both 
of whom our hearty thanks are hereby extended. We are 
greatly indebted to Mr. H. R. Hunter and to the local com- — 
mittee for the splendid provision made for our entertainment. — 
I can pay them no higher compliment than to say that it is no 
more than we expected, for the reputation of San Francisco 
for hospitality is unsurpassed. j 


Company Officials Friendly a 


I have been greatly encouraged in my work the past year | 
by the officials of the life companies, who have manifested a 
friendly interest in what was being done. Insurance commis- 
sioners have co-operated in the efforts we are making to im- 
prove legislation and the other conditions under which the 
business is conducted. Insurance journals and the daily press 
have given freely of their space and have helped to create an 
atmosphere favorable to our enterprise. More than all, how- 
ever, am I indebted to my official staff, the vice-presidents, 
the secretary, the corresponding secretary, the treasurer, the 
Executive Council, and the Executive Committee, for the 
cordial co-operation and the splendid help they have given 
me this year. While all have done so much for which ia 
am grateful, I cannot refrain from making special mention of 
Vice-President Woods and his activities in so many direc- 
tions. I would also refer to the splendid work Vice-Presi- 
dent Russell has done in stimulating attendance at this Con- 
vention, especially from the associations situated in the far 
West. The Executive Council has practically been in session. 
all the year round, as scarcely a day has passed without the 
interchange of letters among its members regarding some 
feature of our work. Only one who has filled the office of 
president can fully appreciate the important function of the 
Executive Council, and I am sure that no president ever had 
the loyal support of a better council. Permit me also to ex- 
press my appreciation of the excellent work of the various 
chairmen and their committees, and of the splendid activi- 
ties of the local associations. All these have made possible 
the progress which I have noted, and which will be brought 
out more fully in the reports to follow. 


In Conclusion 


I cannot find more fitting words with which to close my 
report than those of Colonel Chauncey M, Ransom, the foun- 
der of the National Association, in his address at the Mil- 
waukee Convention in 1897: “4 

There is a great and far-reaching responsibility resti 1g 
upon the members of these associations, and they should 
spare no effort to protect the business of life insurance, as. 
well as the associations, from the assaults of foes, whether 
they be within or without the walls. 

Above and beyond the desire to see the association idea 
successfully carried out to its logical end should be the de- 
termination to relax no effort which will place the business 
of life insurance on the topmost pinnacle of fame, and 
which will thus enable the men who at resent constitute the 
membership of the Life Underwriters Association to leave 
to their successors an inheritance of good work and of duty 
well performed. ‘ 
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Fifty Years 


——_ 
The Provident Life 


and Trust Company 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


The experience of this Company offers undoubted 
proof that the policy which covers the most needs in 
the largest number of cases and covers them to the 
greatest satisfaction of the insured is a policy which 
protects the whole period of the insured’s expected 
active career and then becomes payable to him for its 
face value in cash should he survive that period. 


Not only does this policy give all the protection of a 
life policy, but should the insured survive, it absolutely 
guarantees the payment of the policy upon a stipulated 
date. 


In 1914 the Provident paid $2,866,278 in matured en- 
dowments. ‘The satisfaction afforded by these maturing 
endowments is of great advantage to the agents of the 
Company. 











Asa S. Wing 


PRESIDENT 


9. Thomas Munore 


MANAGER INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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INSURANCE OF TO-MORROW 


Address Delivered at Morning Session, Wednesday, August 
11, by Otto Irving Wise, Vice-President 
Western States Life Insurance Co. 


To venture into prophecy is neither daring nor profitable. 
Contradiction by the most proficient and expert becomes coun- 
ter prophecy. The ultimate event is fraught with that im- 
mediate interest which does not inclide tribute to the prophet. 
I am tempted, however, to review yesterday in order that we 
may better prepare for the demands of to-morrow. Was it 
not Lord Beaconsfield who has Coningsby say: “Man is 
never irresistible save when he appeals to the imagination of 
his fellow creatures.” 

These reflections prompted me to undertake the subject of 
this paper. I am not unmindful of the vast speculative field 
which is opened to our vision; I realize fully the divergent 
views which are conjured up by the mere reference to the pos- 
sibilities of insurance; but I am also persuaded that thorough 
knowledge of the record of yesterday, together with a strict 
understanding and account of to-day, may point the way for 
to-morrow. 


Constant Social Changes 


In each generation there are but very few who are able to 
judge the social and political changes that are constantly going 
on round about them; most men are neither students of his- 
tory nor keen observers. It must be conceded, nevertheless, 
that the nineteenth century will be known in history as the 
age during which many humanizing influences not only modi- 
fied but improved conditions of human life. In the midst of 
a natural and almost mechanical propulsion of education, and 
despite a certain amount of intellectual progression, society 
remains apparently stationary. We seem content to live, to 
move, to be and to participate in those events and exper- 
iences which, most frequently unknown to ourselves, create 
the opening chapters of the life of posterity. Social history 
is merely an account of the progress or decline of those con- 
ditions which constitute the civilizing or destructive forces of 
mankind. It is therefore but a record of the evolution of 
humanity from a savage to a social state. It is to be dis- 
tinguished from political history in as much as the latter 
merely records the rise and fall of empires, the coming and 
going of races. Social development is what might be de- 
fined as the genius of civilization. It has created those in- 
fluences which make men more human and less savage, more 
sociable and less selfish, more equitable and less inclined to 
injustice, 


Man, a Responsible Agent 


The social evolution of the nineteenth century created two 
ideas of the greatest magnitude. The first proclaimed that 
the individual is a distinct personality, that man is a respon- 
sible agent and a contributor to the good or evil of his time. 
The idea was not new, for it will be found in the laws of 
the Ancient Jewish Commonwealth. It was present when the 
English people demanded their charter from King John. 
It was the idea of the French Terrorists of 1793. The second 
came as a complement, or twin idea, and was a recognition 
of the dignity of labor. Master and servant are now convert- 
ible terms. From these two noble ideas, the equality of man 
and the equality of labor, arose social justice. With the estab- 
lishment of the deathless doctrine that all men are equal 
came the counter declaration that responsibility must be 
equally divided. These ideas, while not new, required ex- 
ternal influences to make them operative. A declaration of 
the integrity of certain ideas, such as the equality of man and 
the dignity of labor, is in itself a foolish and worthless thing, 
if the practice of humanity fails to make such ideas operative. 
Investigation proves that we have traveled only part of the 
way. Assuming that the teaching is sound, man’s education 
has not been rapid enough to fully test its soundness. A 
pauper is a poor sort of a free man; he is a man who lives 
by privileges, like the mob of old, with this difference, that 


his disgrace is keener because the theories of modern life 
altogether preclude his existence. Since equality is law, the 
pauper is a law-breaker. He neither toils nor spins, hence he _ 
preys upon the legitimate earnings of others, contributes noth- _ 
ing to the energy of the commonwealth, ridicules the mutual- 
_ity of capital and labor, demands privileges in a community — 
that recognizes none, and so proves us to be mere dreamers 
and theorizers who have set up straw puppets for an audi- 
ence before which to ventilate our pretty notions of equality. 
The pauper proves the folly of the equality of man, and the 
dignity of labor. 


The Age of Equality 


What produces this modern pauper in this age of equality? — 
Primarily, an incapacity to discharge the responsibility that 
came from a declaration of equality. It can matter little just 
now how that incapacity was engendered. We know many — 
of the causes. Too often we rail at the shiftless mob with- 
out inquiry as to what makes the mob. Often a poor devil is 
asked why he does not work, without an inquiry as to 
whether the work exists, Many men are naturally idle, prone 
to despise the toil that brings bread legitimately, but such 
people are in the minority. Man, as a rule, is disposed to 
earn his bread. The father of a family will seek it legiti- 
mately, no matter how small the earnings. Begging is the — 
disgraceful occupation of but very few. ‘ 

It is my opinion that we have not backed up our theories. 
We proclaim men equal, but we crowd all energies into the 
keeping of a few, and let the rest of men shift for them- 
selves. If we grumble at the begger, we fail to remember 
that we are responsible for the beggar. If we complain at 
the heavy taxes for the support of the helpless, we forget 
that perhaps we are to blame for their helplessness. For 
what is equality? An equal distribution of property? Non- 
sense. An equal division would last just long enough to prove 
that nature herself is responsible for many of the impossi- 
bilities of man to sustain himself. No, true equality is equal 
opportunity—every citizen according to his capacity, Equality 
is an endowment of the individual to take his place in so- 
ciety, to assume his responsibility, and to discharge it without 
cost to his fellow citizens. Shiftlessness, idleness, the tendency 
to conspire against those whose energies are always engaged, 
are consequent causes which spring from the inadequate re- 


sponsibility, in the discharge of which they shall be no burden 
on the community. 
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Pauperizing Tendencies 


What are the means to suppress these pauperizing ten- 
dencies? It is believed that the remedy lies in humanizing 
influences. Yes, indeed, but of what particular character 
shall these influences be? School Education? It has oft 
produced the worst scoundrels. Manual Education? The un- 
certain conditions of the labor market often force the most 
skillful mechanic into the ranks of the paupers. There is, 
so far as I can see, but one effective remedy to prevent 
pauperism, and that is the promulgation of a doctrine that no — 
man who desires to be and to remain his neighbor's equal, 
should wholly use and absorb, from day to day, the earnings — 
that come to him from the discharge of his responsibility. A 
man who is a dollar ahead of his income is an independent — 
citizen, whilst the man who is just a dime behind is a pauper. 
If money represents the earning power of society—and labor, 
too, is money, what tremeridous independence there is in being 
able to retain in one’s possession a fraction of the earning» 
power! | 

The main factor in the self-protection of society against 
pauperism is not education, but the creation of an apparatus 
which conserves and administers upon the economized en- 
ergies of society, so that there shall be no break or stop in 
the individual’s usefulness. When the earning capacity of all 
men perpetuates itself, if only to a modified degree, we may 
reasonably hope to overcome the dangers of a growing 
proletariat. You are the representatives of perhaps the great- 
est instrument by which the earning capacity of the citizen is 
perpetuated. 
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Life insurance, I consider to be the greatest civilizing ten- 
dency of the nineteenth century. I understand life insurance 
to be an apparatus by which the economized energies of the 
citizens, represented in dollars and cents, are conserved and 
perpetuated, to be distributed at the needful time according 
to the ratio of contribution, The mere idea that life insurance 
means the getting of a sum of money after death does not 
represent its beneficent tendency to really perpetuate a man’s 
power to earn money after he has passed away. I consider 
it the greatest bar to pauperism now extant in modern society. 


A Powerful Influence 


Even conceded that life insurance is a business and that its 
promoters are not philanthropists, since that is their respon- 
sibility in life and their system of earning money, it is obvi- 
ously unfair to look at aught but the influence it wields in 
disposing of that momentous question, the promotion of 
equality by the suppression of the pauper. Being insured 
means in the first place the assumption of an obligation to 
segregate a part of one’s earning capacity, so that at some 
time the aggregate parts may become an independent capacity. 
This inculcates the habit of economy, and in point of fact 
economy is purely the conservation of capacity to continue 
the function of the earning power. This economy, being a 
domestic virtue, inspires a feeling of self-reliance, inde- 
pendence, self-consciousness, and generates a conviction that 
one is in reality the equal of all other men. 

The man who, whilst he lives, has an insurance policy, is 
always ahead of povery. He is not poor. In the day of his 
calamity he finds protection. He has an investment, a part 
of the accrued earnings and energies of the world belong to 
him. He is not, never will be, a pauper. He has done his 
duty, he has discharged his responsibility and obeyed the law 
of equality in that he has not neglected nor refused to accept 
his opportunities. What is the consequence of his action? 
A great deal of the misery and misfortune of society comes 
from this one fact that people do not save the one surplus 
dollar which is the factor of energy they have wasted, for 
they could have lived without it. 

A brief review of the history of insurance, a study of its 
far reaching growth and importance in the economic develop- 
ment of our civilization will better enable us to take account, 
as it were, of its present status, and might serve as a guide 
for the future. 

At the beginning of the last century, insurance, as we now 
understand the term, was practically unknown. An organiza- 
tion, still extant, known as the Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
was in existence. Its activities were as limited as its name 
implies. Gradually, assurance societies whose aims and am- 
bitions were indeed most circumscribed, were formed and 
these undertook to preach and to spread the doctrine of pro- 
tection for dependents after death. The skeptic protested. 
He was unwilling to hazard his earnings upon the promise 
of others to make payment at a’ time when he would not be 
present to enforce the contract. Besides, it was not difficult 
for him to calculate that only his early demise would make 
the contract a profitable one. 


A Science Evolved 


From such uncertain and speculative hazards, from un- 
tried and untested opinions, from actuarial estimates, which 
must of necessity have been purely guess work, has 
evolved the exact science which, with almost wierd precision, 
not only fortells the expectancy in life of the human family, 
but which enables the insurer to yield to the insured the 
fullest measure of return and protection. From what might 
now be looked upon as the primitive promise to pay a bene- 
ficiary upon the death of the insured, coupled with the strict 
requirement of prompt annual payments of unusually exces- 
sive considerations, has been evolved the present gigantic 
structure of life insurance, the financial heart-throb of man- 
kind. 

To the rather unsatisfactory “die to win” promise of not 
many generations ago, which, in its very nature was uninvit- 
ing to those without dependents and to those apparently free 
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from the cares of to-morrow, there were added from time to 
time as experience ripened and became more dependable, — 
various features which made provision for benefits during the — 
life of the insured. Perhaps the first of these features was 
the payment of premiums for a limited number of years in- 
stead of for life. Then followed endowments. Next the 
elimination of restrictions as to occupation, residence and 
travel. Soon came the granting of loans of a portion or the 
whole of the reserve on the policy. Then the cash surrender 
values and the nonforfeiture clause. Then followed in order 
the allowance of thirty days grace for the payment of the 
premium, the incontestability of the policy, the payment of 
annual dividends, the tontine by which the policy holders of 
a given class were permitted to share in the profits, the de- 
bentures, devised to protect the insured or the beneficiary 
against unwise investments, the annuity which by its very 
term implies the reverse of life insurance, for it provides an_ 
annual income during life in place of a payment after death. 
Finally the total disability benefit, under which, in the event — 
of total and permanent disability, the policy is kept in force 
without further payment of premiums, or the insured may 
receive an income for life or for a fixed period. The life 
insurance company of to-day has become a trustee charged 
with the most important and sacred functions in domestic 
affairs. 


Co-operative Conservation 


From uncontrolled groups free within the law to engage — 
in any form of financial jobbery, with unlicensed liberty to — 
issue promises and contracts and policies, voidable at their ( 
caprice, has gradually developed this gigantic structure of — 
co-operative conservation. In brief, within the span of but 
a few generations, life insurance has become not the hazard ~ 
or the venture o1 a few, but the anchor and protection of — 
the many. 

With this development there has kept pace insurance | 
against almost every hazard and peril of man. It is perhaps - 
impossible to name any peril in human activity against which 
protection cannot be procured. We can perhaps better realize 
this condition when I remind you that in this country alone 
the annual premiums paid by its citizens last year for pro- 
tection against the hazards of life and of business exceeded 
one thousand million dollars. q 

Nor has the State been remiss. Not content with the en- 
actment of laws which regulate and prescribe the investment 
and expenditure of funds, and which guard the insured and 
the beneficiary against burdensome contracts, it has not only 
recognized the immeasurable value of life insurance, but it 
has assumed the burden of compulsory insurance which seeks 
to safeguard the human family against want and penury in 
old age, against the helplessness of impoverished widowhood, 
against the sorrow which pursues the fatherless. 


























The German Idea 


Dr. Albert. Schaffle in his excellent book entitled, “ Aus 
Meinen Leben” seems to have epitomized the attitude of the 
German nation, which has been followed by most of the 
other great powers, when he said, “ Everything that makes 
the masses of the public secure against need, that strengthens 
the people by its own co-operative effort, that creates social 
peace and prevents violent agitation, that transforms the 
spirit of mendicancy into a consciousness of state-directed 
collective self-help, and that raises the entire moral and 
political level of the lower classes, is of incalculable worth 
and all this is done by the system of obligatory self-insurance 
against want and distress.” 

We lack the opportunity in this paper to review the growth 
of this new charter of individual right and duty. It will 
be of interest to observe, however, the spread of this spiri 
of obligatory self-insurance. 

In the field of social insurance the greatest progress has 
been made by the German people. Originating in the fra 
ternities known as “ Knappschaftskassen,’ which were or- 
ganizations of miners for protection against sickness, acciden 
and infirmity, laws were evolved, during a period of seven 
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years, which created a system of social insurance under the 
general law known as “ Reichsyersicherungsordnung ” which 
extends the scope of protection, so that it includes old age, 
widows, widowers, orphans, retirement allowances to salaried 
employees and pensions for their survivors. 

In England the old age pensions now in force involve a 
State expenditure of $50,000,000 for the current year, and 
calculations indicate this account will approximate $100,000,- 
000 in 1922, Under this system pensions are payable to citi- 
zens on a graduated scale not exceeding five shillings per 
week. To be entitled to this pension a citizen must be seventy 


years of age and have been for at least twenty years a British - 


subject and in receipt of a yearly income not in excess of 
approximately $160. In viewing these pensions and incomes 
the difference in the wage scale between England and this 
country must be taken into account. Habitual failure to work, 
or imprisonment without the option of a fine, or dentention 
in a pauper or criminal lunatic asylum, or habitual drunken- 
ness, is a bar to the right of this pension. Nearly one million 
pensioners are now on this roll. 


Old Age Pensions 


In Austria, by a law enacted in 1906, a limited system of 
contributory old age and invalidity insurance applying to a 
class of salaried employees was adopted. - 

In Australia the Old Age Pension Act was the result of in- 
vestigation by a commission who reported that a system of 
old age pensions for the entire commonwealth should be granted 
“as a right and not as a charity.” Under this act a grant 
not to exceed $130 at the age of sixty-five years was allowed 
in certain cases. To obtain this pension the applicant must 
have resided in Australia for twenty years, be of good char- 
acter, must not have deserted his spouse during five years 
immediately preceding the application. The net capital of his 
accumulated property must not exceed approximately $1,500, 
and he must not directly or indirectly have deprived himself 
of his income in order to qualify for or obtain a pension. 
It is interesting to note that the number of pensioners out of 
a total population of four million has already amounted to 
sixty thousand. ; 

In Victoria, in New South Wales and in New Zealand 
similar laws are now in force. In Denmark the old age 
pension has made great strides; in 1908 some seventy-one 
thousand out of a population of less than three million were 
receiving pensions. 

In Belgium substantially the same system has met with the 
same result. 

In Italy under the system known as voluntary contributory 
insurance, the number of persons insured is approximately 
330,000 out of a total population of 32,000,000, or more than 
one per cent. 


France’s Expenditure 


In France the expenditure in 1907 by the State for old age 
pensions totalled $12,000,000. In our country no State has as 
yet enacted any law establishing a general system of old age 
pensions. Insurance by the State has thus far taken the form 
of pensions for officials. In most States provision is made 
for firemen, policemen and other public employees. In New 
York some judges retire upon a pension. Under the Federal 
government officials of the army and navy retire with a 
pension. 

Private enterprises have established retirement systems for 
old age, independent of State aid. In 1884 the Baltimore & 
Ohio Railroad established such a system, which has had rapid 
extension in this country. Twenty-eight other railroad com- 
panies have for a number of years operated under such a 
system. Armour & Co., for example, established a system 
of pensions in 1911 obligatory upon all employees, except un- 
married women and minors under the age of sixteen years 
who earned less than ten dollars per week. The employees 
contribute three per cent. of their salary annually. The First 
National Bank of Chicago established such a system in 1899, 
and the United States Steel Corporation in 1o1t. 

Workingmen’s Compensation and Accident Insurance has 
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made even greater progress in the last decade. Under the old 
common law, a workman who was injured through his con- 
tributory negligence or that of a fellow employee could not 
recover for the injuries sustained in the regular course of 
his employment. Not only abroad, but in many of our States 
has this been changed, and a most elaborate system now 
obtains in many jurisdictions whereby a workman is com- | 
pensated for injuries sustained regardless of the time or 
place or manner of the injury. 1 


Marked Progress Abroad 


When we thus observe the marked progress of foreign 
States in the protection of its citizens by the adoption and 
evolution of elaborate schemes of obligatory insurance, and 
note that in our country we have been laggard, we must not 
omit to take account of the far greater development of volun- 
tary insurance here than abroad. 

Exact statistics are not available, but we can quite accu-— 
rately make estimates from the following. In 1913 there were 
ninety-two life insurance companies engaged in business in 
Great Britain as compared with more than 230 such companies _ 
in the United States. In that year the three largest companies, 
in Great Britain, namely the Prudential Assurance Company, 
the Australian Mutual Provident Society and the Sun Life 
Insurance Company of Canada, wrote new business amount- 
ing in the aggregate to approximately $100,000,000. In the 
same period the three largest companies in the United States, 
namely the New York Life Insurance Company, the Mutual 
Life Insurance Company and the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society wrote new business amounting in the aggregate to 
approximately $540,000,000. ‘ 

The most recent insurance problems which have attracted 
the attention and consideration’of the law makers in the 
several States of the Union, indicate with some certainty the — 
present tendency. We note among others, the movement to 
confine, by legislative enactment, the writing of participating 
business to mutual companies and of non-participating busi- — 
ness to’ stock companies; the effort, most far reaching in its 
effect, to standardize the basis of reserve valuation of policies. ; 
A movement has been inaugurated by the Convention of ; 
Insurance Commissioners and actuarial societies toward-com- — 
piling statistics for a new mortality table, principally as a — 
test of the American Experience table made in 1868 in the ’ 
light of the actual experience of American companies, during — 
the intervening period of nearly half a century. 


The Problem of Taxation 


















The mutualization of all stock companies has already en- 
gaged the consideration of several law making bodies. 
Finally, the problem of taxation has become most absorbing 
and vital. In California, for example, the total premiums col- 
lected in 1886 amounted to $8,500,000; in that year the taxes 
and fees paid to the State were $13,210. In 1913 the total 
premiums collected were $47,600,000, and the State taxes and 
fees amounted to $820,000. In other words, while during 
the intervening twenty-seven years business had multiplied 
by six times, taxes had increased by sixty-three times. This 
taxation yielded a profit in this State in 1913 of nearly $800,-— 
000, after deducting all the expenses of the State Insurance 
department. Even modern legislators have commenced to 
realize that this unjust burden is discharged by the citizens, 
the policy-holders. 

Whither, then, are we drifting? What next? Shall the 
State eventually assume the entire care and guardianship of 
its citizen? Shall there be vested in the State that duty and 
responsibility which includes the conservation of individual 
energy or shall the citizen remain a social factor, a con- 
stituent part of the State? 

But a few weeks ago we celebrated the seven hundredth 
anniversary of the signing of the Magna Charta by King 
John. How modest and simple were the demands of the 
barons in 1215, compared with the personal and political and 
religious liberty we enjoy to-day. Shall we yield even a 
fraction of those liberties when by yielding we may destroy 
the initiative and the incentive which have created the pro- 
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gress of to-day? State guardianship spells sloth. Paternalism 
in government cannot reach out beyond the general safety of 
the State, without taking from the individual the inspiration 
which has fired him to do and to dare. 

Insurance as practiced to-day and as preached by the man 
in the field, has aroused the citizen to the need of to-morrow, 
to a realization of to-morrow’s economic uncertainty. It has 
encouraged thrift and discouraged drift. Men and women 
revolt at the doctrine that what is, is right. The status of life 
cannot be stationary. Ambition and idealism prevent it from 
standing still. 


Potentialities 


We turn therefore to the vast potentialitres of life insur- 
ance to carry the torch of individual endeavor far beyond 
its present habitat. The citizen shall continue to create and 
the insurance company shall conserve the energy of man. He 
shall not drift without care of the future in the reflection that 
in old age or incapacity the State shall parcel out to him a 
pittance. The care of the helpless may be the sacred duty 
of the State, but when it seeks to limit the fullest conserva- 
tion of individual energy and thrift and power we shall arise 
and say, “ Thus far shalt thou go and no farther.” 


To-morrow will dawn with the knowledge in the hearts — 


of the sons of men that the State will protect and not pro- 
vide. Insurance will become the universal safeguard and 
security for the people. Already some companies have or- 
ganized and equipped bureaus and departments for the con- 
servation of health and the consequent lessening of the death 
rate. 

Insurance of to-morrow will be based on the continued 
progress and evolution, by ripened experience, of those benefits 
which have contributed so great a share in the happiness 
and well being of the world. It will be founded on the 
strictest methods of fair business dealing and not upon the 
charity or generosity of the State. It will be in universal 
use. It will be for all men the safest and wisest protection 
for the future. 


EASTERN DELEGATES HAVE ENJOYABLE TRIP 


Convention Special Is a Regular Vaudeville Show—Life 
Underwriters Are Royally Entertained 
All Along the Line. 


After a wonderful combination of weather and train ac- 
commodations, together with a congenial party, the Eastern 
delegates to the convention arrived in San Francisco Monday 
morning, August 0. 

The special train left Chicago shortly before noon on 
Thursday, August 5. While the party was not as large as 
had been anticipated, there was a compensating advantage in 
space for conferences, an occasional game of cards, and 
social visits. 

At Cheyenne the delegates were met by several members 
of the Colorado association, with whom were Insurance 
Commissioner Harper of Colorado and Deputy Commissioner 
Mrs. Dorothy McDonnel Rolf. The Colorado underwriters 
motored 115 miles to convey their greetings to the party on 
the special train. 


Oh! You! Mormon Town! 


The day spent at Salt Lake City proved to be a series of 
thoroughly enjoyable surprises. The festivities were initi- 
ated with a trip to Saltair, where many of the delegates 
availed themselves of the opportunity of taking a dip in Great 
Salt Lake. On returning to Salt Lake City, special trolley 
cars conveyed the party to the Mormon Tabernacle, where 
an organ concert was given. 

A complimentary luncheon was served at the Commercial 
Club. Daniel H. Livingston, president of the local associa- 
tion presided as toastmaster, and after extending felicita- 
tions, introduced Governor William Spry of Utah. Governor 
Spry welcomed the delegates and gave some interesting sta- 
tistics with regard to the resources of Utah. Immediately 


‘wandering up and down the main street of Salt Lake City 
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after the luncheon automobiles conveyed the party around 
the city. 

The entire affair was characterized by a true association 
spirit, and the following committee saw that the entertain- 
ment features were carried through with great success: C. 
D. Kipp, George D. Adler, Mrs. E. H. Coray, M. H. Kriebel, 
and E. C. Kahn. President Livingston and Will G. Farrell 
ably and enthusiastically assisted the committee. 

Upon the arrival of the train at Truckee, the party was 
met by a delegation of San Francisco life insurance men. 
Luncheon was served at Tahoe Tavern, after which there 
was a trip around beautiful Lake Tahoe. Dinner was also 
served at the Tavern, and the delegates then resumed their 
journey to the Pacific Coast. 


Willet Wields a Razor 


President Hugh M. Willet is essentially a life insurance 
man. Mr. Willet does not pose as a barber. Yet, his ton- 
sorial ability, combined with a wonderful flexibility of his 
facial muscles, was the cause of considerable amusement. 
Mr. Willet seemed to enjoy the group of spectators which 
were always on hand each morning while he performed his 
delicate operation. 

Secretary J. Henry Johnson and Mrs. Johnson joined the 
party at Cheyenne. Mrs. Johnson had been ill for several 
weeks, but the good spirits of the delegates were responsible 
for a marked improvement in her condition. Before the 
party reached San Francisco, Mrs. Johnson declared that 
she had not felt better in several years. 


An Expert Sign Painter 


Former President Ernest J. Clark displayed commendable 
ability as sign painter. For full particulars inquire of Mr. 
Clark. 

J. J. Jackson of Cleveland, sometimes referred to as “ Give- 
three-rousing-cheers Jackson,” was utterly irrepressible. Mr. 
Jackson seemed to take particular delight in referring to 
Mrs. Jackson as his 80 per cent. But the qualities char- 
acteristic of the Jacksons are not to be measured in avoirdu- 
pois nor computed in percentages. ; 

E. W. Heisse of Baltimore and former President Charles 
W. Scovel of Pittsburg were the human encyclopedias. Mr. 
Scovel was always willing to talk, but Mr. Heisse cima 
could not help it. 


A Religious Dispute 


On Saturday evening a placard in the observation car an- 
nounced that divine services would be held Sunday morn- 
ing by G. Russell Leonard of Chicago. Saturday evening, 
however, a controversy arose between Mr. Leonard, whose 
religious proclivities are well known, and J. W. Bishop of 
Chattanooga and R. C. Pope of Bay City, Michigan. Bishop 
claimed that ecclesiastical precedents should preclude the 
oratorical outburst of Leonard. Bishop seemed to have the 
best of the argument until Pope made his appearance, and 
then, of course, there was no further cause for argument. 
















Priddy and the Chipmunks 


Lawrence Priddy, president of the New York association, — 
was accompanied by Mrs. Priddy and Mrs. V. W. Harwood, 
who is Mrs. Priddy’s mother. Mr. Priddy was discovered 


“sicklied o’er with a pale cast of thought.” One of the 
party became solicitous and tactfully inquired: as to what 
the trouble might be. It subsequently developed that last 
year Mr. Priddy had spent several days at Lake Tahoe and 
was very much impressed with the chipmunks, which are so 
numerous at that place. Priddy said that one day during 
his previous visit to Lake Tahoe at least ten chipmunks were 
eating out of his hand at one time. Priddy also said tha 
he wanted to see the chipmunks again and was in doubt jus 
what to do,—whether to go to Tahoe and “make a noise 
like a nut” or carry some nuts with him. He finally adopted 


(Continued on page 54) 
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EDUCATION AND CONSERVATION WORK 


No Individual Can Be Bigger Than the Cause for Which 
He Is Striving, Declares Warren M. Horner, 
in Addressing Convention. 


I would not give much for a man who is not a good par- 
tisan. To me, Minneapolis is the most beautiful city in the 
world. The State of Minnesota, with its wonderful and 
varied resources, beautiful lakes and rivers, and air that 
cannot be found anywhere else on the globe, holds me with 
a grip that could never be shaken; but with all this love and 
loyalty for my home surroundings, city and State are subor- 
dinate to the national spirit. 

For over twenty years I have represented one life insur- 
ance company, and have carried forward their banner as best 
[I could. 

But when I stand upon this platform and speak for the 
cause of life insurance and its ideals, I am not a partisan, and 
I am striving for something broader and greater than any 
company or individual. 

A man is no bigger than the little things he does. : 

This movement calls for big men, big ideas, and the elim- 
ination of petty jealousies and machinations. 


The Man and the Cause 


No individual can be bigger than the cause for which he is 
striving; and he can only further the cause toward which his 
efforts are directed and stay in public favor, so far as he sub- 
ordinates personal interest to the cause for which he strives. 

History proves that great world movements in politics or 
business have created big men; and it also records with unerr- 
ing precision that the lights of these men have gone out when 
they became intoxicated with popularity or overwhelmed by 
selfish purpose. 

What I have said and done in regard to the work of edu- 
cation and conservation, before and since the Memphis resolu- 
tion, [ do not care to withdraw in any material instance. This 
is not self-praise, because no new thought has been advanced, 
and nothing done not deemed a necessity by the best minds in 
the business for more than a generation. 

I do confess to a somewhat energizing force from within 
that some unified action should be taken—a feeling growing 
with each succeeding year intensifed by a condition which I 
can best illustrate by telling you a true story. 

Twenty-one years ago next month I jumped on a‘ train 
at Minneapolis dnd went down to Southern Minnesota, and 
announced to my brother that I had decided to engage in the 
life insurance business. He said, “Oh, Hell! A life insur- 
ance agent in the family.” 

Now, after all these years have elapsed, and a certain but 
inadequate improvement has been realized, many a young 
man I have brought into the business, or tried to have take 
it up as his life work, has met the same or similar remark. 
Only the other day, a fine young recruit came into the office, 
and said: “Mr. Blank,’ naming a prominent business man, 
“said to me, ‘Why in Hell don’t you take up a real busi- 
MESS uae ; 

Must Correct a Condition 


So, I say to you officers and agents here to-day, “ Why in 
Hell don’t we get together and correct this condition? ” 

The life insurance business must pass through a recon- 
struction period of standardization, or it will never get where 
it belongs, or get anywhere worth mentioning, until the cor- 
rective measures are taken up with reasonable unanimity of 
action. ; 

Accident and liability insurance promote safety appliances, 
and save life and limb, and add to comfort and health of em- 
ployes. 

Steam boiler insurance improves construction of steam en- 
gines, and adds to mechanical progress. 

Fire insurance has revolutionized building and architec- 
ture in the United States, in making structures more artistic, 
stable, convenient, safe, and permanent. 

Life insurance, the conservation of human life, the offset 
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to man’s earning power, the protector of widows and or- 
phans, the equalizer of business conditions, the preventer of 
pauperism and dependency, the greatest institution for sys- 
tematic thrift and “ The Greatest Thing in the World,” is yet 
to be put in the public mind where it belongs in its true place 
in the world’s work. ; 


Not a Mere Vision 


I think by this time that the fraternity, including officers 
of companies, is beginning to recognize that this Education. 


and Conservation Movement is not just a vision, nor a scheme 


to exploit the business through an advertising propaganda, 
but that the national advertisement is an instructive campaign 
with respect to the things you have enumerated here before 
you upon this chart, education, insurance conservation, health. 
conservation, legislation, taxation, with standardization and 
professionalization included. : 

We have been striving to get into the minds of the insur- 
ance fraternity that through the use of printer’s ink and other 
advertising media, the life insurance company, through the 
life insurance agent, will be working in a prepared rather than 
an unprepared field, and will be meeting open mindedness 
rather than antagonism. 

Only the other day I was appalled to notice the lapse ratio 
of leading companies in the State of California for the year 
1914. This is not mentioned with thought of offense to you 
gentlemen who are citizens of California, because we are all 
offenders in some degree; but I am not surprised at the fact 
that the president of your local association, Mr. H. R. Hun- 
ter, thought the exigencies of the times demanded his very 
excellent and fearless address upon the question of the part- 
time agent. 

I never fought harder to accomplish a specific purpose, than 
I have to secure the support of John I. D. Bristol in New 
York for this movement, and finally at our last interview in 
New York, he stated that this movement was the greatest 
thing that ever happened to the life insurance business, but” 
that not one dollar of his money would go to its support until 
this Association and its members, in pronouncement and prac- 
tice, absolutely stood against the part-time agents. 

: 


Advocates Clean Bill of Health’ 


I do not mention this as endorsing the method of Mr. Bris- 
tol in staying on the outside, because I think he ought to come 
inside and help bring about the reformation; but it does 
serve to emphasize the necessity of an early solution of this 
problem, if we are to go before the people with a clean bill 
of health and take adequate steps in the matter of insurance 
conservation. 

How many millions of dollars in a year can be saved the 
policy-holders, and what will be the increased average income 
of the agent, if the standard companies and their field repre- 
sentatives get together in sincere co-operation with respect 
to the selecting, licensing, and training of agents, and how 
much better service will the people receive? 

There are many angles, not all of which are before you here 
on this chart, to the Education and Conservation Movement. 

As to treatment of these conditions, I will illustrate by 
three quotations. ' 

In an address before the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World Convention in Chicago, the 22nd of June, Joseph — 
O. Finn, President of the Nichols-Finn Advertising Company — 
of Chicago, characterized the newspaper in a most remark- 
able but true fashion, saying in part: , 

“Tam the newspaper, born of the deep, daily need of a 
nation—I am the Voice of Now—the incarnate spirit of the 
Times—Monarch of things that Are. < ; 

“My ‘cold type’ burns with the fire-blood of human ac- 
tion. I am fed by arteries of wire that girdle the earth. T 
drink from the cup of every living joy and sorrow. I sleep 
not—rest not. I know not night, nor day, nor season. I 
know no death, yet I am born again with every morn—with 
every noon—with every twilight. I leap into fresh being 
with every new world’s event. x 

“Those who created me cease to be—the brains and heart’s 
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NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MONTPELIER, VERMONT 
ORGANIZED 1850 PURELY MUTUAL 
JOS. A. DE BOER, President 


The National Life possesses an un- 
excelled asset and insurance com- 
position. Its service to policyholders 
is scientific, prompt and complete, 
based absolutely upon a mutual and 
equitable practice. Its low mor- 
tality, high interest earnings 
and economy of management 
insure low net costs. Its liberal 
policies and practice commend it 
to field men as a guaranteed sales- 
manship proposition upon which 
they can readily and securely build. 
The sixty-fifth annual report, dem- 
onstrating these claims, will be 
sent to any solicitor, agent or 
manager on request. 
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blood that nourish me go the way of human dissolution. Yet 
I live on—and on. 

“T am Majestic in my Strength—Sublime in my Power— 
Terrible in my Potentialities—yet as democratic as the ragged 
boy who sells me for a penny. 

“T am the consort of Kings—the partner of -Capital—the 
brother of toil. The inspiration of the hopeless—the right 
arm of the needy—the champion of the oppressed—the con- 
science of the criminal. I am the epitome of the world’s Com- 
edy and Tragedy. 

“My Responsibility is Infinite. I speak and the world stops 
to listen. I say the word and battle flames the horizon. I 
counsel peace and the war-lords obey. I am greater than any 
individual—more powerful than any group. 

“T am the dynamic force of public opinion. 
rected, I am a creator of confidence. A builder of happiness 
in the living. I am the Backbone of Commerce. The Trail 
Blazer of Prosperity.” 


Rightly di- 


Sermons of the People 

In the Duluth News Tribune, in June, an editorial under 
head of “ Sermons of the People,” appeared as follows: 

“Strange things are constantly happening in this good old 
world that sort of jar our settled notions. There is no rea- 
son why these innovations should not innovate, but to de- 
serve the designation they are necessarily out of the ordinary, 
must belong to the unusual and run counter to accepted cus- 
tom. 

“The public has become more or less accustomed to the 
appearance of laymen in church pulpits. But usually they are 
near-preachers in their church devotion, or appear largely for 
advertising purposes only, or sometimes to impress upon the 
congregation their good fortune in the selection of their reg- 
ular preacher. 

“But the Associated Advertising Clubs will hold their an- 
nual convention this month in Chicago, that city of sin, which 
most people may think quite appropriate as a meeting place for 
men whose business is advertising. June 20th will be Sunday 
in Chicago as elsewhere. It will also open the week of this 
convention. 

“On that day the pulpits of practically all the more prom- 
inent Protestant churches of the city will be occupied by dele- 
gates to the convention, by men whose vocation is devising 
ways and means for gaining public attention, winning the 
people’s confidence and getting them to know and use all the 
endless variety of the things advertised. 

“These men will preach lay sermons, and they include 
many who have gained national reputations for accomplish- 
ment, such as Joe Mitchell, Chapple, C. A. Brownell, John 
Temple Graves, G. A. De Weere, N. A. Hawkins, and others. 
Why have they been asked to do this? We do not know; yet 
it has become a feature of these annual gatherings. 

“ But we can see a heap of significance in the fact. It means 
a great deal that advertising men realize that they have a 
message for churchgoers, for the most substantial and most 
conservative American class, and that these church people 
wish to have this message. 


New Epoch in Advertising 

“Tt is significant of a new epoch in advertising, of a greater 
dignity and a far-reaching purpose. It is a realization that 
the fundamental of advertising whether it is of a special sale, 
to introduce a new article of commerce, to press the sale of 
a breakfast food or an automobile, or to promote a great 
movement for the betterment of mankind, must be based upon 
truth, sincerity, and merit. 

“Tt is a realization, too, that these men know how to reach 
the great masses of the people; that they know the folks. To 
reach them they. must know them, and to know them must 
study them, with all their eccentricities, their prejudices, sen- 
timents, habits of mind, their good and bad, and the basic fact 
that all have to be shown and convinced, declining to accept 
eyen salvation without proper introduction. 

“ Advertising as a vocation is an infant, and in it America 
so far leads the world that in all other lands our methods are 
but copied. 
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“Tt is becoming almost a learned profession, attracting the 
best brains and the most brilliant initiative. Naturally then it 
is acquiring a substance, a code of ethics, a morality, and a 
breadth of view, that create a message well worthy the pulpit 
as a forum.” 

The Daily Field had on its front page, in the issue of July 
5th, 1915, this editorial article, entitled 

“Voluntary Features of Insurance.” 


Pole-star of Human Ideals 


“For two thousand years the spirit of co-operation in social 
aid has been the pole-star of human ideals. As far as its 
development has gone, it has advanced farther along the lines 
of insurance organization than in any other way. In insur- 
ance the strict principles of business provision and account- 
ing have been united with the instinctive desire of men to pro- 
tect themselves and their families. 

“Under the insurance method the individual protects him- 
self and his own solely as he helps to protect others. The 
stern and practical requirements of the business more or less 
frequently give rise to a feeling of distrust and appear to 
cover up under cold self-interest the real basis of social co- 
operation, which is the essence and end of the business. 
Without the most rigid adherence to business requirements 
all co-operation would become mere sentimentality among 
some and pure selfish imposition among others. 

“The sentimentalist who is practical knows that his ideals 
must be founded upon strict business preparation and meth- 
ods, or they fall to the ground. The selfish individual, on the 
other hand, has his selfishness repressed, limited, and con- 
trolled by the rules of business. Thus, the two warring na- 
tures in social activity are fused into one, directed to the good 
end in view by regulations and rules that, as far as possible, 
equalize them. 

“There may come a day when insurance will be as univer- 
sally in use, and as necessary and simple to procure as gro- 
ceries, but the time is not yet- Every generation sees it en- 
large and increase in the benefits it brings to those who are 
insured. It is probable that half the population of the United 
States is directly insured in one form or another. And the 
army of three hundred thousand field agents of insurance as 
propagandists of a protective brotherhood are daily doing 
their share in raising the standard of citizenship by incul- 
cating the insurance idea in the other half of the citizenry 
of the United States. The fact that insurance is a voluntary 
act of the individual is its greatest force for good, because 
these individuals must first be made to understand its func- 
tions and for what it stands: the humanitarian service be- 
yond the mere face of its contract. 

“Tf the Panama-Pacific International Exposition does no 
more than to emphasize this service as one of the greatest of 
economic forces, largely instrumental in the remarkable prog- 
ress of these United States—and it has done more, much more 
—it will have accomplished a great and far-reaching work. 

“Will Insurance do its part?” 


Must Marshal Forces 


The necessity for organization of life insurance forces! 

Oh, what a pity it is that some will still adhere to the idea 
that the individuality of a company, or person, will be lost in 
this great unified movement! 

If you make a business or vocation higher in its standards 
and practices in the public minds, most assuredly you raise 
the position and the condition of the component parts which 
make up that institution. 


We do not propose now, and we never have proposed any- — 
thing to take away the independent operation or ascension of | 
any company or agent, nor done anything or proposed any-— 


thing which would not in the end benefit immeasurably any 
such integral part. 

But organization, a union of forces, of life insurance inter- 
ests, to standardize and legitimatize and professionalize, has 
been a necessity, and will remain a netessity ; and the business 
will be kept down, and its representatives in a business and 
social stratum far below where it belongs, until we get to- 
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_ THE 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
of New York 











Are you about to take up insurance soliciting as your life work? 

Then you will want a company of proved ability—a company which you can 
afford to stay with, and which you can depend upon always to stay with 
you; 

A company, the ‘oldest in America,’ whose strength and safety no one does 
or can question, or has ever questioned; 


A company whose name is a household word throughout the land; 


A company which you do not have to introduce, but whose contract held by 
you is your own best introduction wherever you go; 

A company whose dividends are large, whose net cost is low, whose policies 
are unsurpassed. 

Up to December 31, 1914, THE MUTUAL LIFE had paid policyholders a 
total of One Billion, One Hundred and Ninety-nine Million Dollars, 
including more than Two Hundred and Seventeen Millions in dividends 
alone. It has paid more than Seventy-five Millions in dividends in the 
last five years. 

With such a company you can make money because the people want its 
policies. 


For Terms to Producing Agents, Address 


GEORGE T. DEXTER 


Second Vice-President 
34 Nassau Street New York, N. Y. 
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gether and organize in those things which are common to all. 

The life insurance business, in the possibilities that it offers 
to humanity, and for the up-lift of those who carry its banner 
s * The Greatest Thing in the World.” 


Thorough Organization Necessary 


But until through organization and co-ordination, we ac- 
complish reforms, we will remain as we have always been, 
negative rather than positive. 

To-day, across the Atlantic, a nation whose population in- 
dividually cannot boast of a better personnel than jany one 
of at least two or three with which it is contending for world 
supremacy, is in battle with these nations and many others, 
holding them ten to one from their soil, and apparently and 
actually, at least for the present, gaining advantage against 
these overwhelming numbers. 

And what is the reason? National spirit? 
ness? Yes. Equipment? Yes. 

But the secret of this success is organization, the co-ordinat- 
ing of forces. 

Now, the problems of life underwriting are the same in 
all localities. We are the victims of an anti-public sentiment, 
which makes poor laws for the people and you, makes them 
pay more and you receive less for what you do, puts you con- 
stantly in an apologetic attitude outwardly or inwardly, and 
often both, and makes you give what they receive mostly poor 
service. 

Instead of bettering the situation, advertising and publicity, 
talking to the public about how fine you are and what a fine 
thing you are doing, and living up to these ideals, the situation 
is aggravated by a supine policy of organization and a shift- 
less, inadequate, unbusiness-like policy. of appointing and 
training men not even conforming to the law-enforced ethics 
of the barber business. 

I could run on here all day long, on problems in life in- 
surance, field problems that companies and agents must not 
allow to remain unsolved, by-products, many of them in the 
business, most of them conservation measures of great im- 
portance to the people who pay the premiums, and to all of us 
as well. 

The time has come when life insurance agents must spend 
money like other business men. Money and wits, plenty of 
money and lots of wits. 

Get a fund, show the agents outside the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters that you mean business, that you 
are going to spend money and spend it judiciously for the 
good of all, but that only members can receive full reward. 

Do not the great conservation measures, as espoused by the 
National Association, apply to agents with equal force all 
over the broad land? 


Yes. Prepared- 


Union Means Strength 


Do the life insurance agents believe that “In union there is 
strength,” is a mere platitude? 

Do you believe that solidarity of thought and unified action 
in the fundamentals of our great business is going to weaken 
Tet 

Do you not believe that a comprehensive educational cam- 
paign over the country is going to help you? Do you not be- 
lieve that material published as institutional copy will help 
agents everywhere? 

Do you not think it highly important that we pay special 
attention to the education of women with regard to life in- 
surance ? 

Having in mind local matters of special import, local adver- 
tising campaigns and national publications, and even the edu- 
cational work itself, there could never have been a better time 
to launch the work. 

The ambition to obtain large results should be in the minds 
of field workers and agents and managers, if for no other 
reason than to give increased protection to the people. 

The educational campaign of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters will create a larger demand for insurance 
and give increased protection of the public. 


‘of a battery of guns, death comes right into the room where 


Give Peopte Service 


Personally, I am more interested in giving the people serv- 
ice in detail of transaction, and net cost of insurance; that the 
companies be recognized in their true capacity as er 
institutions ; that agents enjoy prestige because of what they 
are doing, and that there be such an attitude of public mind j 
created as will permit those agents a living wage in keeping — 
with the station they occupy in life. 

You, in what you will do in your own locality, and in con-_ 
tributing to the national cause in money and organization 
spirit, are helping to harness a great movement already in 
the organism of field workers in life insurance; something — 
that will go on in the business in some beneficial form long — 
after every one here to-day will have passed out of this life’s 
work. j 

Had we staged the time and conditions purposely, our { 
work could not have been more effective to create public in- 
terest in life insurance. 


Death a Hazy Thing 


As a usual thing, death and family left behind does not — 
pierce the consciousness of the average mind. Death is rather 
a hazy thing not to be really considered for years and years 
to come, but with dead men piled as barricades seven feet 
high, and with thousands upon thousands dying in one blast 


the United States business man is sitting, reading his paper, 
and his mind is naturally turned to the idea that the call may 
come for him to go out and feed the cannon. 

Death isn’t a hazy dream any more—it is grim present real- 
ity and men can turn from the news pages where they have 
read of another terrific battle, and see in the advertising — 
pages the way they can provide for the lives of mothers, 
wives, sisters, and little ones. 

The life insurance agents of this country are charged with 
the destiny of a hundred million people, whose earning power 
and future well-being they must conserve, and it is incumbent 
upon us to act from this on as a mighty army trained to the 
minute, and not as if we were indulging in foraging expedi- 
tions. 


‘2S Shee aie te emi, hag <bete « 























EASTERN DELEGATES HAVE ENJOYABLE TRIP 


(Continued from page 48) 
the latter plan and carried several quarts of peanuts from | 
Salt Lake City to Lake Tahoe. 

Sigourney Mellor, representing the Philadeieeen associa- — 
tion, made a resolution to take up knitting; at least to the 
extent of making it possible for him to darn his own socks. 
One of the ladies volunteered to assist him and gave a prac- 
tical illustration of sock-darning ability which seemed to be 
greatly appreciated by Mellor. 


A Seven Footer 


John Patrick of Charlestown, West Virginia, was the only 
man who found the accommodations inadequate. Patrick 
measures about seven feet in his stockings and could get 
along very well during the day. The Pullman conductor, 
however, objected to one-half of Patrick’s anatomy repos- 
ing in the aisle during the night. Patrick thereafter adopted 
the plan of hanging his nether extremities outside of the 
car window. Everything went well until the train encoun- 
tered the snow-sheds. 

E. E. Flickinger of Indianapolis was the only lonesome 
man on the trip. It was not until the party were returning 
from Lake Tahoe that he really became acquainted with the 
other underwriters in the party. 

William King of St. Louis took a great interest in the 
Mormon institutions of Salt Lake City; likewise he displayed 
a somewhat inordinate interest when the train stopped at 
Reno. His actions were the subject of much conjecture, but 
King reassured everyone that he was happily married and 
glad of it. 
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The Fidelity Mutual Life 


Insurance Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Walter LeMar Talbot, President 





ORIGINATOR of the disability 


provision in modern life insurance. 


ORIGINATOR ofa policy providing 
protection for the insured’s dependents 
and a life income for his old age. 


ARDENT EXPONENT of the idea 

that field men are a vital part of the 
life insurance business and should be 

treated accordingly. 


YOURS FOR THE ASKING 
Under the Supervision of A COPY OF — 


Forty-One States 


“Fidelity Field Man,” our monthly message of 


Insurance in Force helpfulness and good cheer to Fidelity agents. 
Over $134,000,000 “Fidelity Policyholder,” an interesting little 
magazine that goes quarterly to Fidelity 

Faithfully Serving policyholders. 
Insurers Since “A Life Income for You”—“Be Your Own 
1878 Executor,” interesting booklets that speak of 





the modern ideas in Fidelity salesmanship. 


A few opportunities in good territory for the right men 
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REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON TAXATION 


Question Must Be Constantly Agitated, Declares Chairman 
Edward A. Woods, in Order to Eradicate 
This Handicap. 


Your Committee on Taxation reports that for the current 
year the following life underwriters associations, in accord- 
ance with the unanimous resolution of the National Associa- 
tion, appointed committees on taxation: 

Erie, Pa., Youngstown, Ohio, Oklahoma, Oregon, Chatta- 
nooga, Knoxville, Tenn. Montgomery, Ala., Toledo, Ohio, 
Rhode Island, Los Angeles, Delaware, Iowa, Puget Sound, 
Indiana, Cincinnati, Utah, Detroit, Topeka, Washington, D. 
C., Capital District, Albany, Pittsburgh, Pa. Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, Syracuse, N. Y., Utica, N. Y., Maine, Roanoke, Louis- 
ville, West Virginia, Philadelphia, South Dakota, Chicago, 
Springfield, Mo., Boston, Minneapolis, Lima, Ohio, Missis- 
sippi, Baltimore, Akron, Ohio, Colorado, Connecticut, Mobile, 
Ala., Lynchburg, Va., Virginia, and Rochester, N. Y. 

Numerous associations have not given the matter of taxa- 
tion the attention that. it deserves or that was requested by, 
the National Association; many associations having neither 
appointed committees nor held meetings for discussion of the 
subject. In order to keep this matter alive it must be con- 
tinually agitated and association members should be constantly 
alert and informed upon the subject, so that the public—and 
through it legislators—may come to a full appreciation of this 
unnecessary evil. And this cannot be done by an active in- 
terest shown one year and neglect of it the next. Increased 
taxation of policy-holders is always before our legislatures; 
new uninformed agents are constantly being added to our 
forces; and even if increased taxation can be avoided with- 
out incessant agitation of the subject, the great purpose be- 
fore us is to get existing taxation decreased. Public opinion, 
which for fifty years has been ignorant on the subject of eco- 
nomic folly of taxing thrift and providence, as no other coun- 
try in the world does, cannot be changed in one or two years 
of sporadic effort. It is probably at least a ten years’ task. 


Agitation the Best Advertisement 


Further, there is no better way of advertising the great 
value of life insurance to society than through the agitation 
against and education regarding taxation. Meetings discuss- 
ing the relation of life insurance to poverty, to old age de- 
pendency, to the home, to the state, and to society at large, 
will all be given point when held with the definite object of 
opposing life insurance taxation and advocating its diminu- 
tion; in fact, even if nothing is gained in diminishing taxation 
or avoiding its increase, this opportunity of placing the great 
institution of life insurance before the public, would alone 
justify the constant activity of every association and the ap- 
pointment of a permanent, active, standing committee, and 
devoting at least one meeting a year to discussion of this 
subject. 

In order to ascertain the number of policy-holders who are 
voters, an estimate has been made with considerable care and 
by various authorities from which in various states the num- 
ber of voters can be estimated and a member of the legisla- 
ture or a congressman may be spoken to in terms of his con- 
stituents instead of policy-holders in general. By using this 
statement, it is easily practicable to estimate the number of 
policy-holders in any given congressional or legislative dis- 
trict. Different ratios, of course, obtain in states where there 
is woman suffrage from states where there is not. Inasmuch 
as most ordinary and about 20 per cent of industrial policy- 
holders are voters, the percentage of policy-holders to con- 
stituents or voters may be roughly estimated as, in non-woman 
suffrage states, something over 50 per cent, and in woman 
suffrage states, something under 50 per cent. These are but 
estimates, and would be greater, for example, in states hav- 
ing an unusually large number of industrial policy-holders, 
and perhaps be less in states having a very heavy colored pop- 
ulation, but are approximately conservative. Thus; we may 
reasonably say to a congressman in a district of 10,000 voters 
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that any measure affecting life insurance will affect at least 
5,000 of his constituents. 


Public Opinion More Favorable 


A more favorable public attitude toward the taxation of © 
life insurance policy-holders has already become apparent, and 
this will be helped by the more just attitude beginning to per- 
vade the public mind as to treatment of all corporations, in- 
stead of the antagonistic phase which has existed for the 
past decade with increasing virulence until the last one or two 
years that seemed to assume that the public was to be bene- 
fited by anything that could be gotten from corporations either 
for the state or for their members. We are recognizing that 
financial war is in its way disastrous, as other forms of war; 
that co-operation and not unrestricted and ruinous competi- 
tion should be the goal; and that the public is injured and not 
benefited by damaging the corporations which employ, outside 
of agricultural pursuits, by far the largest part of our potas 
lation. 

Legislation, instead of seeking to force insurance compa- 
nies to carry the smallest surplus, to charge the smallest pre 
miums, to pay the most reckless refunds, and requiring sur- 
render values, loans and other features which are at least 
dangerous, should prohibit them from charging too low rates, 
as in France; encourage a large surplus; perhaps restrict the 
loan, cash surrender values and other privileges, and encour- 
age safety rather than danger, the persistent instead of the 
deserting member. Such an atmosphere will favor relieving 
policy-holders from taxation as well as other burdens, instead 
of the mistaken attitude which has pervaded not only legisla- 
tors but the public—that life insurance companies were pri- 
vately owned corporations from which anything should be 
wrung that was possible and forgetting that they are owned 
by their 25,000,000 members, who are injured or benefited ac- 
cordingly as legislation injures or benefits the company. 


A Great Opportunity 


Perhaps one of the greatest things accomplished by the 
association in recent years has been to demonstrate its value - 
in keeping down taxation, to company officers and to policy- 
holders. Many companies, for the first time, have appreciated 
the value of the association because of this help. But if the 
subject be neglected, it will show but the misuse of a great 
opportunity in which we could be of so great value. 

Most of our members have probably seen the chart appear- 
ing in a recent issue of Life Association News entitled “ How 
American Taxation Penalizes, While England Encourages Its 
Insured Citizens,’ showing that the English comparative say- 
ing will buy a thousand dollars more insurance on a $10,000 
policy on the ordinary life plan, because of the exemption 
there of the 2.26 per cent tax the American policy-holder must 
pay and the rebate of 5 per cent income tax to the English 
policy-holder, if paid for life insurance, up to one-sixth of his 
total income. It is interesting in showing by its practice dur- 
ing the present war the attitude of Great Britain toward so 
helpful an institution, when unheard of taxes are necessary 
to be raised for the very life of the Empire, and when every — 
possible subject of taxation must come up for consideration. — 
It seems that the exemption of life insurance taxation has 
led to the purchase of five-year endowment policies by per-— 
sons desiring to evade taxation, expressly to secure this 5 per 
cent rebate in the income tax. The government is now trying 4 
to remedy this evasion, but, notwithstanding this perversion of © 
the proper use of the laws, even Great Britain, engaged in so 
great a struggle, has not taxed life insurance as America does. _ 

The committee particularly bespeaks the renewed and con- — 
tinued co-operation of all associations and of all members in 
this important movement. As Abraham Lincoln said about 
slavery: “We must agitate and agitate and continue to agi- 
tate until the wind in its wanderings and the sun in its course 
shall not look upon a single slave.” So eternal vigilance and 
constant agitation are necessary to carry out this great serv- 
ice to ourselves, our companies, and especially to our policy 
holders. » R a 
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Conservative Strong Reliable 


OR SIXTY-FIVE YEARS 

this old Company has served 
its policy-holders faithfully — giv- 
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protection for their dependent 
ones, at minimum cost. 
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LIFE INSURANCE AS AN ECONOMIC FORCE 


Convention Address of Orville Thorp, of Dallas, Texas, 
Delivered at the Morning Session on 


Thursday, August 12. 


Economics relates to wealth, and wealth pertains to values 
which are transferable. The three primary agents in the pro- 
duction of wealth are land, labor, and capital. Since land with 
its natural resources is indirectly an endowment to the human 
race, and capital is the result of the application of labor to 
this natural agent, we are, therefore, primarily interested in 
life insurance as an economic force as related to man and his 
endeavors. Whatever augments man’s capability, whatever 
enables him to be more effective in his productiveness of 
wealth and benefits for humanity, is an economic force and 
enlarges his life value. 

A Fundamental Principle 

In every enterprise, whether agricultural, industrial, social, 
educational, commercial, or governmental, there is a funda- 
mental principle which is vital to its existence. To the man 
who thinks and knows, it is recognized as motive power, the 
keystone of all real accomplishment. 

The attainment of power is the high aim of the individual. 
Whatever increases ability and gives force to effort, adds to 
the well being of each unit, and he, in turn, becomes a 
stronger component in the universal movements of hisage. But 
no man can attain his maximum power until, in his work, he 
makes use of the principle of economy. 

Through the process of applying labor to the soil, a raw 
product is produced. This product is valuable since it can be 
transferred to some one else to supply his needs. However, 
before it can be utilized, it must be transformed from the raw 
state to the finished article suitable for use and consumption. 
This involves transportation, manufacturing, and distribution, 
all of which gives additional value to the original product. 
Man’s lifework in creating wealth is confined to some one 
branch of this system of labor employed in production, trans- 
portation, manufacturing, or distribution. 

Every man who produces more than he consumes has a life 
of monetary value to someone else. From this value of one 
human life to another, the great, comprehensive plan of life 
insurance has developed and is affecting in a useful way al- 
most every phase of human progress. Since life values are 
lost through death, it is the purpose of life insurance to ex- 
change for this loss, a stipulated sum or definite income for 
a given time. Necessarily, these life values will vary in pro- 
portion to the production of the individual, his efficiency, the 
service he can render, and the actual wealth, happiness, and 
comfort he can provide. It is profitable to him who would be 
of greater value as a producer, to safeguard his earning abil- 
ity with life insurance since it protects, conserves and in- 
creases life capital. 


Earning Value of Life 

Legal reserve life insurance, through its policies, offers to 
the young man, an opportunity to manage with frugality, the 
earning value of his life. By enabling him to do things 
otherwise impossible, it gives him the nucleus for the building 
of an estate for himself. By virtue of this ownership he 
becomes a better citizen, looking forward to larger business 
interests. Starting in life with the firm financial foundation 
which the possession of a substantial life insurance policy 
gives him, the young man can withstand financial stress and 
financial storms, because he is well grounded on a financial 
rock. 

Since the entire business and social fabric of our people 
depends ultimately, for finance, upon the young man, he must 
be started early in life on the road to success and be helped 
to enlarge and strengthen his earning ability. By so doing, 
the most valuable force in our American commerce, namely 
the earning value of the individual, has been kept safe. To 
the extent that life insurance assists and guides the individual 
in establishing a permanent financial basis, to that extent, it 
becomes a frugal force in his life, and operates economically 
in protecting the business of our country. 


It becomes a strong economic force in the life of the young 
man when for unselfish reasons, primarily, he lays aside a 
definite sum for future contingencies. The payment of his 
first premium is the beginning of the arrangement of his 
work toward a definite purpose. He feels that such value as 
his producing power may have at that time, is secured by 
something substantial. This knowledge and the conviction 
that he is building safe bulwarks for himself, gives him con- 
fidence, self-respect, initiative to dare further, and serves gen- 
erally to make him a stronger producer. 


An Important Element 

The forming of an early habit of systematic saving, which 
the maintenance of a life insurance policy requires, is an im- 
portant element in the conservation of the products of labor. 
This habit will prove to be a veritable asset in later years, 
assuring self-support in old age. The habit of saving is it- 
self an economic force. “It fosters every virtue, teaches self- 
denial, cultivates the sense of order, trains to forethought, and 
so broadens the mind.” > 

If the individual, in the accumulation of wealth, were con- 
fined strictly to his own earning capacity year by year, it 
would require more time than his allotted three score and ten 
years to create an estate of any great magnitude. Man’s life 
value is frequently the equivalent of large capital, but con- 
sidered alone, it is not in a form to render him any service, or 
to assist him in producing greater wealth. Here life insur- 
ance is of much assistance. 

For instance, a man thirty-five years of age with an earn- 
ing capacity of $2,000 per year above family expenses, having 
an expectancy of thirty-one years according to the American 
experience tables of mortality, on an assumed interest rate 
of 5 per cent., has a life value of $31,184. But he can’t utilize 
a dollar of this future life value to assist him in creating 
additional wealth, or in obtaining credit from the bank or the 
individual lender. The chance of death destroys the entire 
security and reduces a valuable asset to an uncertainty. ~To- 
day his life value is worth $31,184. To-morrow it may be but 
a memory. 


Concrete Value 

With life insurance, this intangible value becomes concrete, 
for the insured has incorporated his life capital into a life 
value stock company with all the stock issued, fully paid and 
non-assessable. With such desirable security, he can borrow 
money, form new lines of business, and contract obligations 
for future maturity. The hazardous element is eliminated 
from his life. He goes forward with new spirit, is clothed 
with greater power because he has added to his labor, cap- 
ital, the result of which is increased wealth. 

By assisting individuals to exchange life values for that 
which can be sold and delivered, thus augmenting working 
capital, life insurance enlarges productivity and is thereby 
an economic force. : 

When under contract, men will meet obligations which, 
otherwise, might be disregarded. Most honest men are op- 
timistic about the future. Many plan well but execute poorly. 
Then, he who really provides for the future of his family is 
the man who places himself under contract sufficient to safe- 
guard its equity in his life. Economically, he preserves to his 
family, in any contingency, the value of his earning ability, 
by capitalizing it, rendering it transferable, 


To him who would possess hope, courage, power, who — 


would feel and know that his intrinsic worth to the world is 
greatly enhanced; to him who would steer a fixed course in 
life, who would make his work a tangible reality, who would 
feel the pride of ownership; the stability and effectiveness of 
life insurance become an economic force well invested and 
well maintained. 

Legal reserve life insurance inspires faith and confidence 
on the part of the insured because it is void of speculation, 
being constructed on a scientific plan. Since every phase of 
the business is conducted along safe and conservative lines, 
and every provision of its contracts is based upon unquestion- 
able facts, it stands for solidity and permanency. Being 
aggressive, yet conservative, and absolutely safe, it is profit- 
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able to the insured. High in its aims, true in its standards, 
extensive in its benefits, exalted in its very nature, its influ- 
ence for good citizenship, besides the personal gain to the in- 
dividual, is far-reaching. Its fair, unprejudiced system in 
dealing with the public is reflected through its policy contracts 
and business connection with the insured. By this contracted 
relation, the insured comes in close contact with its whole 
economic force. He is enabled to feel and appreciate the 
power of life insurance in encouraging thrift, in benefits of 
sterling worth, in anchorages perceptible and firm. 


Idle Forces Aroused 


This influence gives him a stronger grip on himself and his 
business. Latent and idle forces are aroused, and he pos- 
sesses a new power, a higher conception of life, now more to 
him than a mere existence. Life becomes a driving, pulsating, 
irresistible force which leads him to create products of value. 
His mission broadens and his character is remolded and tem- 
pered by the influence of the distinctive qualities and economic 
principles of life insurance. 

Here is a great moral force giving life a new goal by in- 
creasing appreciation of its responsibilities and , inspiring 
greater love of duty. His heritage of citizenship, the gift of 
our nation, is emphasized, and all the positive and constructive 
forces of his nature are crystallized into a more perfect and 
well rounded ideal. This influence on life is valuable in the 
evolution of the social fabric. 

Primarily, life insurance is for family protection. Its ap- 
‘plication here demonstrates prudent and judicious use of 
money, since in the development and progress of the human 
race, the family unit has long since been recognized as the 
measure which determines character, solidity, happiness and 
prosperity of society as a whole. 

The family must be the origin of fundamental principles of 
right living, since it is the index of the race and much de- 
pends upon its unity and evolution. Great achievements of 
individuals may be traced to the fountain source of family 
soundness, and the wealth of nations is founded around the 
hearthstone of pure and noble domesticity. The bread-winner 
and the bread-saver are the two pillars upon which rests the 
real responsibility of family existence. The benefits of life 
insurance accruing to them serve as an economic force, the 
boundless results of which it would be difficult to estimate. 


The Family Unit 


The family unit and home are virtually synonymous in 
social progress. Manifestly, it is better for the family that it 
owns the house in which it dwells. “A man’s house is his 
castle.” Ownership of the homestead means much toward the 
wellbeing of the family. Personal interest is fostered and 
home ties are strengthened, the result of which is greater love 
and affection in the home. 

However, in many cases, since it would be neither safe nor 
wise to create a debt in order to own a homestead, the hus- 
band must depend upon accumulating sufficient capital, saved 
from his income, to buy it. This frequently necessitates a 
long delay which operates against family efficiency. But, life 
insurance helps him to change uncertainty into certainty. By 
its use he can safely create a debt against his future earnings, 
for this much needed asset. The purchase can be made and a 
mortgage given to secure the obligation which can be paid 
out of the husband’s future income. Should he die before 
all payments are made, the insurance money will complete 
his contract and retire the debt. This makes it possible for 
the home provider to achieve that which is vital to the heart 
of every citizen, a permanent homestead for his family. 

In the same beneficial way, the farmers and stock raisers 
throughout our country can, and need to, employ life insur- 
ance to assist them in buying and improving farms. 

The foundation of a nucleus for making a family independ- 
ent or a home permanent, results in contentment fostered by 
an absence of fear, and intrepidity born of a sense of protec- 
tion, which trains for better, more useful and beneficial citizen- 
ship for the community, the state and the world. This is eco- 
nomic since it produces the best by means of careful, far-see- 





ing methods born of investment in life insurance, the most 
valuable of all insurance. 


Conserves Laboring Cycle 


By an equitable and economic system, the institution of life 
insurance arranges the conservation of the laboring cycle of 
human life. It causes labor to be applied rationally during 
mature years of strength and activity, preserves its products 


. carefully for contingencies and investments, and distributes 


them to the young, the inexperienced and the aged. 

As individual responsibility increases in society, the great 
number of dependents decreases, and it follows that, indi- 
rectly, life insurance launches upon a quiet system of economic 
social reform, presenting .to active men, broader reasons for. 
making their lives valuable. 

Unselfish consideration and love of others, with a desire to 
make the world better, with less of sorrow and distress and 
more happiness, for his having lived, is the great human force 
that is encouraging man, to-day, to protect his income with 
life insurance. Add to this the propelling force which its 
actual maintenance brings to him, and the result is a quality 
of life in man rendering him superior as a home maker, a 
citizen and a universal character. 

Quality is the warp in the cloth of life. It is the culture, 
refinement, and worth in character. Its attainment forms one 
of the definite elements in our contribution to humanity, In 
the evolution of our race, it determines whether or not. we 
have been failures, leaving behind us trails of disappointment, | 
sorrow, nothingness. | 

Through the operation of life insurance, the complex prob- 
lems of child welfare, child labor and juvenile health, mental, 
moral and physical, are being materially untangled. Young 
life is shielded from the exhaustion of labor, for a bare sus- 
tenance, in relentless factories. Bereaved mothers are enabled 
to maintain the family units, supply needs, and keep their 
children free from a common, drudging place; thus permit- 
ting their young lives to develop normally, 

Insomuch as each man is an integral part of the whole peo- 
ple, it vitally concerns the public generally, whether or not he 
incorporates his life value, protects his earnings, and leaves 
his family well cared for, with a secured income for the fu- 
ture, whereby it becomes an asset instead of a burden and 
liability to the state. 
























State Is Benefited 


In every life insurance policy, the public, indirectly, is the 
beneficiary, especially if the life is active and Saco 
Nothing will benefit the state so materially as the preservation 
of life values based upon the expectancy of each citizen, since 
its combined wealth represents largely the commutable values 
of the productive lives of its citizenship. Being organized 
more for governmental than charitable purposes, the state, in 
order to secure happiness and prosperity to the people, is 
directly interested in relieving them from public burdens, and 
is therefore greatly concerned in seeing every producing mam 
protect his future income to his family through the medi 
of life insurance. 

A recent census of the paupers in one Philadelphia alms 
house showed that out of eleven hundred and ten cases, ther 
were only three who had been beneficiaries of life insurance 
and these, through improvidence, had lost all. In another lik 
institution, out of ‘one hundred and thirty cases observed, 
there were none. The state, by taxation levied on the prop 
erty of her citizens, is spending vast sums each year for th 
maintenance of reformatories, asylums for the afflicted, 
phanages, and homes for the aged. These become less ne 
sary when fathers and mothers consider their life values su’ 
ciently co-ordinate with their discharge of duty and respon- 
sibility to maintain life insurance policies commensurate wi! 
their productiveness. 

If, through life insurance, these public institutions 
finally eliminated, not only will there have been saved to 
state large funds for progressive development, but the stam 
ards and aims of citizenship will be raised to sturdy indepent 
ent advancement. Under these conditions the aggressiv 
thrifty, productive man will no longer have his earning 
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A LONG FELT WANT 


Wage earners who carry accident and health policies need more 
than protection against illness and accidental death. They also need 
and should have protection against death from any cause. 


The FEDERAL’S Wage Earners’ Policies with life supplement 
solve the problem—the great FOUR-IN-ONE policies that give pro- 
tection that protects—policies that pay the funeral expenses and 
doctor’s bills, whether killed by accident or whether death is the result 
of the ravages of disease. THE FEDERAL LIFE issues policies 
embodying the above features for the small sum of $1.15 per month. 


FOR ILLUSTRATION: Suppose a housewife’s husband, age 40, 
a painter or polisher, working in the furniture factory, or in any similar 
occupation under the same classification, should be taken suddenly 
ill, unable to work, his wages immediately cut off. Would it not ease 
her mind and his to know that while totally disabled he would receive 
$40.00 per month, after the first week, for an outlay of only $1.15 per 
month? Would it not help him to a more speedy recovery when he 
realized that he was protected while disabled? For a little larger 
premium the FEDERAL will pay for the first full week of illness. 
Suppose further that he was accidentally killed. Would _it not be a 
relief to know that the insurance company would pay FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS ($500) in cash as soon as completed and satisfactory 
proofs were filed with the Company? And suppose still further, 
that after a prolonged illness he should die, would not the natural 
death -benefit of ONE HUNDRED DOLLARS ($100) in addition 
to the monthly indemnities for sickness help to keep the wolf from 
the door? Of course it would. 


The FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, Chicago, ISAAC 
MILLER HAMILTON, President, CHAS. S. RANNELLS, Secretary, 
with over $3,000,000 of admitted assets, $22,000,000 of high grade 
life insurance in force, about $100,000 Accident and Health premiums 
annually, operating in its sixteenth official year, has some excellent 
territory available for reliable men wanting to make this business 
their life work. If interested write us. 





COMPANY’S BUILDING 


This may be opportunity knocking at your door. 


2 The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company 


CHATTANOOGA 


ORGANIZED 1903 





At present operating in Tennessee, North and South Carolina, 
Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and Texas. Contiguous 
states are under consideration. Review this sterling 
Company in any standard publication. Those holding 
our valuable agency franchises are happy, prosperous, 
willing workers. Consult any Volunteer representative. 


LOW MORTALITY - HIGH INTEREST RATE - LIBERAL CONTRACTS 
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taxed to maintain public almshouses and to protect obligations 
contracted by others. 


Advantages for Child 


Inasmuch as the intellectual life of a nation is the acumen 
which vivifies its individual and international undertakings, 
which inspires its several accomplishments, and secures its 
proper place in history, it is paramount that her children, her 
future citizens, receive every advantage which education can 
give them. It is only just that they should enjoy the beauties, 
thrills and ecstacies of nature, music, art, literature, science 
and life. It is their right to know and because they know to 
do, and because they do, to be something in the world. It is 
the enlightened mind which sees clearly, judges truly, and 
executes surely, that is the hope of the nation. 

Here, again, is the institution of life insurance a boon to 
humanity. It aids in providing education through funds left 
by deceased parents, being used in the schooling of bereaved 
children. By the use of his life’ insurance policy as collateral 
security, many a youth, strong physically, has been able to 
borrow money for a higher education, By pledging endow- 
ments to educational institutions and then insuring their lives 
in order to make the gifts secure, many public benefactors 
have been enabled to perpetuate the usefulness of colleges and 
universities, 

By virtue of our marriage laws and the interdependence of 
the family and the state, we may consider the parents and the 
state as constituting a partnership in business. Many prob- 
lems, both social and economical, must be solved by this social 
firm. One of its greatest considerations is providing for and 
developing into maturity the children of to-day, upon whom 
will devolve the responsibility of building and maintaining the 
homes of the future. 

In the work of this partnership, the parents provide largely 
for the early training, food, clothing, shelter, entertainment 
and culture of the child. In its education and early develop- 
ment, the character and moral force of the family, resulting 
from home influence, are inculcated. 

But the state comes in for its part in this very responsible 
undertaking. Through enforcement of law, the child, in its 
daily life, is protected from harmful influences which would 
destroy the work of the family. Through a public school 
system, the state offers education. The laws and spirit of 
justice, honor and right dealing toward others are taught 
through contact with state institutions. Proper respect for 
right government, love of liberty, an appreciation of the re- 
sponsibilities of good citizenship, and the moral force of state 
and national patriotism, are all planted in the heart of the 
child during young and impressionable years. 


A Partnership 


The work of this partnership in developing a citizen covers 
a period of twenty-one years of care and watchfulness, to- 
gether with the investment of a large amount of capital, But, 
think of the result! There has been developed a man twenty- 
one years old, endowed with the power to work, to think, to 
plan and to construct—a man, the value of whose life during 
his allotted time may increase beyond our ability to calculate. 

This man, in graduating from this school of training, into 
citizenship, becomes a debtor to the social partnership of state 
and family, equal to the capital that has been invested in his 
bringing up, and assuming that physically and mentally he is 
normal, he possesses a life value equal to that capital, 

This sum was invested for the welfare of the individual. 
Based upon the hope of valuable service during his expectancy 
of life, credit was extended to him in good faith. But what 
if he should die? The value of this life would be destroyed. 
The partnership firm would lose its investment. * Though at 
the cost of much personal sacrifice and money, they developed 
this great value, yet it is now controlled by the young man, 
and they cannot, without his consent, prevent the hazard of its 
loss. But he, by insuring his life equal to his life value, can 
provide against this loss. It is clearly his duty to protect his 
benefactors since he owes them a debt of both money and 







gratitude. Having discharged this duty, he can now start 
his business career free, powerful and aggressive, conscio 


overtake him. By preventing the destruction and loss, through 
death, of this valuable possession, life insurance solves, in 
monetary way, this problem for the partnership and so oper- 
ates as an economic force to the family and the state, i 

The life blood of the commerce of our nation depend 
largely upon the success of production, transportation, manu- 
facturing and distribution of products. The success of these 
four divisions of labor depends upon the intelligence and skill 
of individual laborers, together with necessary capital to cover 
cost of operation. } 


. 


A Great Evolution | 


The intelligence and efficiency of man’s activities hay : 
undergone a great evolution in modern times. Primitiv | 
ox-cart methods have given way to more advanced mode 
based upon science and invention. This advancement ie 





affected all types of labor in the process of commerce build- 


ing. Labor-saving devices, together with the demand for 
higher types of skilled labor, have greatly increased man’s | 
competency. ; | 

The production and marketing of products gives rise to 
business institutions. Being organized for profit, business — 
enterprises depend for their success, upon ability to rende 
service to mankind by furnishing commodities of life, for 
which sufficient charges are made to pay operating expenses, 
interest on capital invested, and a legitimate profit. ; 

While capital and credit are necessary to the success of any 
business, by far the most important factors are good man-— 
agers and loyal, skilled workmen. The value of their work 
contributes more to create wealth in the manufactured article, 
than the capital which is employed in the enterprise. Good 
management will insure for the business, the pursuit of an_ 
honest, aggressive policy which inspires confidence, good will, 
and public co-operation. Efficient workmen will produce an 
article of superior quality, which insures the reputation of the. 
firm and builds for permanency. 

This personal element in every successful human endeavor, 
is of great value. Managers, heads of departments, and 
superintendents of labor, become so deeply engrossed in the 
very life of a business that they and the business become. 
practically one. The value of such service adds wealth to the 
enterprise. These men generally become financially interested 
in the organization. Often, their families depend upon this 
interest for support. Whatever affects the firm will neces- 
sarily affect them. The lives of such men cannot be replaced 
in the work without great loss. The business, deprived of 
their knowledge and counsel, suffers. The firm, by insuring 
these valuable lives in its favor, can and should avert possible 
loss through their death. We call this, business insurance. 

























An Illustration 


In a recent case of a southern business firm, there is a 
striking illustration of benefits accruing from business insu = 
ance. About ten years ago, a very aggressive, far seeing man 
organized a printing and office supply company. He became 
the life and motive power in the business, being frequently 
referred to as a human dynamo. In time, he increased the 
business and introduced new capital. About two years ago, 
being in excellent health, and, seemingly, at the zenith of his 
productiveness, he applied for and received policies of life 
insurances, aggregating $162,000, payable to his compan 
Recently, a serious illness resulted in his death. It was a 
great loss to the business since he had been the backbone of 
the organization, its credit, reputation and good name, <¢ 
centering in his life. But, insurance had been secured after 
carefully considering the value of his life to the business. 
Following his death, the amount of the policies was paid into 
the treasury of the company. All obligations were liquidated 
and the business continued. To-day, it is prosperous and is: 
a large asset to the man’s estate. The insured knew his life 
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value to the business and through life insurance, exchanged 
this value for its monetary equivalent, $162,000. Though 
not present in person, the power of his life capital is still 
actively at work with his company. 


Capital and Life Value 


Business is comprised of capital plus the life values of men. 
To the degree that.these values can be conserved to the busi- 
ness by life insurance, to such degree, there has been intro- 
duced into our modern commercial life, an economic force 
that is far reaching in its usefulness to man. 

Since capital is one of the three necessary elements in the 
production of wealth, it is interesting to consider the part 
which life insurance has in supplying funds for large business 
undertakings. Savings banks, trust and loan companies fur- 
nish much needed capital for the active demands of modern 
business but by far the larger amount is supplied by life insur- 
ance companies. Therefore, while the individual and the 
family, primarily, are the recipients of its benefits, the great 
business world is vitally concerned in its operation. 

There are approximately 32,000,000 policies providing insur- 
ance of $30,000,000,000, in force in the United States. Claims 
amounting to over $569,000,000 are paid annually. Assets of 
$5,690,000,000 are held by all the companies against total out- 
standing insurance. To protect policy-holders’ contracts, this 
vast sum, together with new premiums deposited, must be 
invested and made to earn at least the assumed interest rate, 
as specified in the policies. 

This extraordinary amount of money invested for American 
policy-holders, has become a power in the accumulation of 
wealth and in solving the financial and economic problems of 
our American people. This fund, deposited by an army of co- 
partners, is to a large degree, the essential capital employed 
in our agricultural development, and in the expansion of our 
large industries. These companies now hold real estate and 
farm mortgage loans amounting, approximately, to $1,750,000,- 
000, and at least $2,000,000,000 in corporate stocks and bonds. 
This capital has helped in erecting modern public buildings 


or T. B. MERRILL 
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and substantial homes in our cities, By furnishing a market for 
farm mortgages, it has greatly aided our farming and stock- 
raising industry. It has assisted the government, states, and 
municipalities through providing ready sale for bond issues. 
In the construction and operation of our efficient system of 
railroads, telegraph and telephone lines, and many other im- 
portant enterprises pertaining to the prosperity of our people, 
life insurance companies have contributed much necessary 
capital. 
As a Wealth Producer 

In addition to protecting life values to the extent of $30,- 
000,000,000, American life insurance stands preeminent as a 
wealth-producing agent. As a business, it shows greater 
progress during the past quarter of a century, than any other 
American industry. As an institution operating in the interest 
of mankind, its achievements have been almost inconceivable. 
It is reaching the hearts and minds of the people. It is, there- 
fore, of great economic value to our national life. The very 
principles upon which it is constructed and operates, are of 
themselves, economic. It strikes the heart of our national 
being. It stimulates a keener appreciation and a better under- 
standing of the universal economic and moral forces, which 
are so vital to the progress and welfare of our people, our 
states, and our nation. 

A government for the people must depend for its success 
on the intelligence, the morality, the justice, and the interest 
of the people themselves. It therefore follows that any force 
which tends to improve the individual in mentality, equity 
and uprightness, and to give him a greater concern in the 
affairs of life, aids economically in the evolution of all social 
institutions, and the government as a whole. 

Life insurance benefits the individual intellectually by 
enabling him to secure funds for a thorough education, aiding 
him in gaining knowledge, power and skill. Morally, it serves 
him by developing a proper appreciation of right and wrong, 
and a wholesome self-respect, through action prompted by a 
keen sense of duty. It enhances his sense of justice by lead- 
ing him to weigh values carefully, to adjust them properly, 
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and to determine their correct relation. By assisting him in 
creating wealth, it gives him a new force to command and 
employ, stimulating a strong personal interest. 


Power and Ambition 


He may, by the use of life insurance, realize his life’s am- 
bition and become a power in the world’s work-shop. As one 
of the individual units, he adds his mite to social progress. 
The sum total of such units determines the evolution of all 
social institutions. The evolution of social institutions marks 
the progress of government. 

Life insurance aids in the evolution of the individual into 
a being of higher type, and to that degree assists in one of 
the great functions of government, which is the incessant 
evolution of institutions, which evolve complete persons, who 
evolve complete institutions. 


LIFE INSURANCE—THE INSTITUTION FOR 
SYSTEMATIC THRIFT 


R.-O. Miles of San Francisco Association: Wins Prize Essay 
Contest and Is Awarded Calef Loving Cup— 
Williams Vase Goes to Forrest W. 

Boswell of Detroit Association 


MR. MILES’ ESSAY 


The institution of life insurance in its relation to system- 
atic thrift holds a position of economic importance beyond 
all comprehension. It is an indispensable factor in its relation 
to human progress. Its results in encouraging thrift are 
beyond all comparison. It grants to men and women pro- 
tection when they need it most. It-gives to them the oppor- 
tunity to thrive through thrift when they can best afford to 
save. It provides a motive so human and impelling that 
their thrift becomes voluntary and systematic. Although pri- 
marily not a saving or investment institution, life insurance 
has become both, and in the lives of many men their policies 
of life insurance have proved their most dependable and 
profitable as well as their most indispensable asset. 

The mission of life insurance is two-fold. It is not only 
a means. of encouraging and of guarding the thrift of the 
nation, but it is the foremost means of teaching it. Thrift 
in man is a moral quality and a practical one, It is the 
feeling that makes one want to be independent of others. It 
is foresight in the management of one’s means and affairs. 
It causes one to sacrifice occasional present pleasures for 
possible future needs. It means not only recognizing family 
obligations but asswming them. This moral strain gives a 
person the wish to save. On the practical side, thrift in- 
volves: (1) the ability to save, (2) to manage one’s resources 
so that there is something left, (3) to care for what is saved 
so that it will not be lost but used to the best advantage, 
(4) to reckon so that the laying aside will be regular, or, in 
other words, systematic. 

Now in this world there are all sorts of men. Those who 
lack moral fiber, those who lack practical ability, and those 
who are ignorant. To those who lack the moral qualities 
must be preached, those who lack practical ability must be 
shown, and those who do not know must be taught. Those 
who do not realize that their responsibilities to their families 
do not end with death, must be preached to until their con- 
sciences are aroused and they are ready to make sacrifices. 
The man who can provide for those dependent upon him in 
case of death, and does not, is just as much an enemy of 
society as the man who can, but does not, work to provide 
during life. Those who do not know how to save, must be 
shown how to manage their affairs. 
in what manner they may be helped, must be taught. 

Through its thousands of agents, the institution of life 
insurance is every day and everywhere urging men to save. 
Men are appealed to and they are preached to. Their own 
provisionless old age and the dependence of their families 


Those who do not know - 


~ and deposits for a stipulated term of years. 
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after their death is pictured to them. They are urged to 
make provision for their sons’ and daughters’ education and 
to guard wives and children through the instrumentality of 
the modern instalment income policy. Thus day after day to 
thousands of men and women does the institution of life 
insurance preach thrift, and thus should it continue to preach | 
thrift until society banded together shall make it obligatory 
for all men to assume their responsibilities for the future of — 
their families and for their own old age. 


Underwriters are Educators 


These same representatives of the institution of life in- — 
surance, whose business it is to urge men to look ahead, — 
should also be teachers. They must show men how to 
save and provide. Their own practical knowledge and train- — 
ing should enable them to estimate how much a man should — 
save, and in what sums he is best able to do it. The insti- — 
tution of life insurance itself forces systematic saving by its 
premiums which are due at stated intervals and the payment 
of which at those times is a self-imposed obligation. The 
mathematical adjustment of the financial burden to the back 
which is to bear it, so that it will be the more easily and — 
permanently carried, is the help a sincere and intelligent life 
insurance man may give his client and be the instrument of 
fostering systematic thrift. 

The third responsibility of the institution of life insurance — 
is to show that it is the institution for systematic thrift. It 
was in the centuries before Christ that maritime nations first 
developed the principle of contributionship which -underlies 
all insurance. From these first elements of mutual gain or — 
loss has developed the modern life insurance institution. — 
Unfortunately there are still those who are ignorant of its 
principles and methods, but future men and women should — 
not have this handicap as they are being taught the funda- 
mental principles of life insurance and its mathematical — 
laws in schools and colleges of to-day. As compared 
with other economic institutions, it is the only one which — 
creates, upon the payment of a relatively small Sum, an 
immediate estate and one many times larger than could 
be provided in any other way. It is this impelling mo- 
tive for the payment of premiums at regular periods which 
enforces the systematic side of thrift as no other in- 
stitution can. In addition to this protection afforded, there 
is provided or there is in preparation a substantial and often 
necessary basis for business credit. Rich and poor alike may 
upon equal terms band themselves together in a common act 
for the economic welfare of themselves and their dependents. — 

Throughout the civilized world the institution of life in- 
surance is striving to better the physical, mental and moral. 
condition of the human race. Its service is a sacred trust. 
It is built upon a foundation of living and acting for the in- 
terests of others. It is based upon the principle of co- 
operative and voluntary saving. It is a bulwark of our 
nation’s defense in this era of high living and its call may 
be likened to a voice crying in the wilderness of extravagance 
its warning against the sins of improvidence. 


ESSAY OF FORREST W. BOSWELL 


That life insurance is the institution for systematic thrift is 
a proposition which cannot be successfully controverted. 

Before presenting the evidence in support thereof, it will 
greatly facilitate the study by fully and clearly understanding 
the terms, life insurance, thrift and systematic. a 

Life insurance is an organization of individuals who con- 
tribute to a general fund and mutually agree to share a por- 
tion of their deposits in providing an indemnity to the sur- 
viving loved ones of any of their members who are prema- 
turely called by death. The members also are guaranteed a 
definite cash value provided they continue their membership 

Thrift is safely and intelligently investing a portion of 
one’s income in such a manner that the cash value thereof 
will be continuously increased. 
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A Question Every Man Must Decide 


AM I PLACED RIGHT? 
IF NOT 


PERHAPS WE CAN HELP YOU 


Good openings for men who know how to handle men 


PITTSBURGH LIFE AND TRUST CO. 
Home Office—PITTSBURGH, PA. 


W. C. BALDWIN, HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, 


President Director of Agencies 





THE LYONS PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Printers and Publishers 
of Private Editions 


105 WEST FORTIETH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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Systematic is the execution of any given task in a method- 
ical, orderly, definite, scientific and prescribed manner. 

The form in which the proposition is expressed clearly 
makes the claim that life insurance is superior to .all other 


institutions for systematic thrift; therefore, evidence must 


completely support such contention. 

It is vital to the consideration of the main proposition to 
recognize the human tendency to follow lines of “least re- 
sistance,’ or to avoid the hard, the irksome, and the tedious. 

Another vital consideration is the fact that no individual 
decides to establish a programme for systematic thrift with- 
out first being dominated by a definite motive. This motive 
is created as the result of one’s education, either “ general” 
or “ specific.’ By “ general” education is meant the sum 
total of one’s life experiences. By “specific” education is 
meant the special programme of education by advertising and 
personal solicitation on the part of the institutions that are 
organized for savings and thrift. 


Thrift, a Golden Trait 


Now that the individual has decided to establish the prac- 
tice of that golden trait, thrift, it therefore becomes impera- 
tive that he do so continuously, persistently and systemat- 
ically. It will be but a brief lapse of time until he is tempted 
to follow human frailty or line of “least resistance” and in 
consequence is likely to lapse into indifference or default in 
his deposits. Some of his temptations will be, “ You need 
that money for some necessity ”’; or, ““ Why not have a good 
time?” or, “ Why not invest what you have saved in that big 
(?) dividend paying proposition?” etc., but enough has been 
presented to illustrate the thought. 

Here is where the wonderfully organized system of life in- 
surance steps in by means of its trained experts or persuasive 
appeals from the home office which gently but firmly encour- 
age, stimulate and persuade the individual to continue his 
thrifty practice or to reinstate him without loss providing he 
is in arrears or default. An effective spur to continued say- 
ings which life insurance employs that is strictly unique is 
that of imposing a certain tax or fine upon the individual 
which will result in a loss of a portion of his deposits and 
the further loss of the privilege of providing for his loved 
ones in case he should suddenly die while in a state of lapse. 
No other institution for saving contains this unusual feature 
and privilege excepting life insurance. 

Reference was made above to the fact that no individual 
establishes a programme for systematic thrift without a defi- 
nite motive. While it was also stated that the motive is 
based on one’s education, there is also another important 
factor which more than any other prompts the individual 
to reach his final conclusion, and that is sentiment. The poet 
has said “sentiment rules the world.” It is certainly true 
that sentiment rules the minds and hearts of those who have 
and are investing their funds in the greatest of all institu- 
tions—life insurance. The chief and basic feature of life 
insurance, the protection of the insured’s loved ones, is the 
ruling sentiment in this splendid institution, and it also 
enkindles that sentiment in the minds and hearts of those 
who avail themselves of its splendid provisions. 

Life insurance also fosters and nurtures that sentiment in 
the individual which acts as a deterrent influence, thus dimin- 
ishing the causes for a lapse in his practice of saving. 


Two Motives 


Men are prompted to save from two motives. One is for 
the purpose of hoarding, which is selfish, relentless and un- 
social; the other motive is that of providing for others and 
for one’s future welfare. Life insurance more than any 
other institution promotes and develops the latter and higher 
motive which prompts the individual to cling with tenacity 
to his policy contract or plan of systematic thrift. 

Life insurance is the great, grand and beneficent institu- 
tion which has been instrumental in promoting, developing 
and fostering this most splendid attribute, systematic thrift, 
in the lives of countless thousands of its recipients, those who 
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have been insured. And these insurants and their benefi- 
ciaries have been copiously and abundantly showered with 
the comforts, bounties and blessings which this great insti- 
tution has been able to so generously provide, because of its 
members’ savings and the marvelous community of interests. 
Life insurance is the institution for systematic thrift, because 
it overcomes the weaknesses of the human mind to a greater 
degree than any other institution and more successfully per- 
petuates the habit and practice of scientific saving and sys- 
tematic thrift. 


Life insurance has a greater average duration of continu- 
ous and uninterrupted deposits on all its contracts than any 
other institution. : 


Faith in life insurance is a potent factor in stimulating its 
policy-holders to continued and systematic deposits. This 
faith is evidenced by the fact that nearly twenty-five billions 
of insurance are now in force in the Western Hemisphere. 


<n bBLISHED 
1867 


Service 
That 


Satisfies 


Service, the key-note of modern 
commercial life, has always been a 
fundamental link in the strong chain 

of Union Central Benefits. 


U. C. L. SERVICE begins with the writing 
of the application, recommending the particular 
policy best fitted to the individual needs. 


U. C. L. SERVICE includes the rejected risks, — 
the Medical Director in a personal letter advising the 
proper treatment to effect a 
possible cure of any existing 
impairments. 


U. C. L. SERVICEconserves 
health; a perfectly equipped 
laboratory with corps of expert 
analysts at policy holders’ ser- 
vice for the asking. Further-. 
more, every courtesy and ac- 
commodation, within the power 
of the Company, offered with- 
out discrimination. 


U. .C. -L.- SERVICE not 
terminated by death but ex~ 

; tended to beneficiaries. In- 
valuable advice and assistance 
rendered for the protection and 
investment of policy proceeds 


- A staff of trained officials, 
employees and agents—ex- 
perts in their work—stand 
ready to serve at your com- 


mand. For further infor- 
mation address, ALLAN 
Waters, Supt. of Ag’ ts, 


The 
Union Central 


Lite Ins. Cn. 


OF CINCINNATI 
JESSE R. CLARK, Pres, 
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The Equitable fakes Experts 
Of Its Agents 


Nowadays the successful life insurance 
salesman must be a thoroughly trained ex- 
pert, and the success and prosperity of the 
agents representing 


The Equitable Life Assurance 
Society of the United States 


has been largely due to the fact that the 
company recognizes the importance of edu- 
cating its field workers. 

The salesmen connected with every Equita- 
ble agency are carefully trained and assisted. 
Among other things 












A Correspondence Course 
in Life Insurance 




















is conducted by one of the senior executive 
officers, for their thorough instruction. 
This course consists of 3 preliminary lessons 
(which may be taken by outsiders) and 27 
Regular Lessons (exclusively for represen- 
tatives of the Society). 
One unique feature is that after the stu- 
dent has answered the questions asked in 
connection with each lesson, the officer in 
charge of the course sends him official answers 
to the same questions. This enables the 
student to check himself off by comparing the 
answers made by him with the official 
answers subsequently received from the 
Society. 


The EQUITABLE LIFE 
of IOWA 


Wants General Agents 


for South Dakota, and important points in Illinois, 
Indiana and Kentucky 


Address 


J. C. CUMMINS, President Des Moines, Ia. 





GOOD PLACES 
For STRONG WORKERS 


Always ready to negotiate with energetic men capable 
of producing paid-for Insurance in satisfactory volume. 


Much unoccupied and desirable territory. 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
PORTLAND, MAINE 


Address 
ALBERT E. AWDE, Superintendent of Agencies 
7 W. Madison St., Chicago, IIL. 





METROPOLITAN CASUALTY 


INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
Chartered 1874. 
Home Office 47 Cedar St., New York 
An old and well established company, progres- 
sive and up to date in its methods. 
Its PERSONAL ACCIDENT 
AND HEALTH 
They are superior to those of 
other companies. 
E. H. WINSLOW, President 


Reliable and Energetic Agents 










Contracts 


are easy to sell. 





Wanted 


Agency Organizer 


If you are ambitious to enter 
organization work and can show 
a clean record as a successful 
producer, write us giving your 
life insurance experience. 


The Franklin Life Insurance Co. 
Springfield, III. 





SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Binghamton, N. Y. 












Offers to men able to produce business first- 
class territory, with direct contract providing 
liberal compensation. 


For particulars address 


C. H. JACKSON, Supt. of Agencies 
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Solicitors Contemplating a Change of Location Are Urged to Communicate With the Offices Listed Below, With 


Whom Advantageous Arrangements May be Made. 


Those Having Surplus 


Business to Place Will Also Find This List of Value. 





ALABAMA. 





Birmingham 





LUCIEN C. BROWN, 
Manager 


The Germania Life Insurarce Company 
of New York, 


20294 Second Avenue. 





Montgomery. 





BRANCH @ POWELL, 
General Agents, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
315-317 Bell Bldg. 


ARKANSAS. 











Little Rock. 





SID B. REDDING, 
Manager For Arkansas, 
The Penn_Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
925-929 Southern Trust Bldg. 








CALIFORNIA. 





Los Angeles. 





BERTRAM P. ROUSE, 
General Agent, 
Mutual BenefitjLife Insurance Co., 
Bradbury Building. 
GEO. A. RATHBUN, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Wilcox Building. 

JOHN NEWTON RUSSELL, Jr., 
Manager, Home Office General Agency, 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

Pacific Mutual Building. 











San Francisco. 





WILLIAM J. BELL, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Monadnock Building. 





W. L. HATHAWAY, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
222 Sansome Street. 





KILGARIFF c& BEAVER (Inc.), 
Manager, 
The Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Co. of Cali- 
fornia, 
Shreve Building. 





A. M. SHIELDS, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Crocker Building. 








SMITH, THOMAS @ THOMAS, 
General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Mutual Savings Bank Bldg., 704 Market St. 








CANADA. 





Montreal. 





A. HOMER VIPOND, 
General Agent, 


New York Life Insurance Co., 
Place D’Armes Square. 





Ottawa. 





JOHN R. @& W. L. REID, 
Managers for Eastern Ontario, 
Sun Life Assurance Co. of Canada. 








COLORADO. 








O. C. WATSON, 
Manager, Colorado-Wyoming Agency, 
Mutual Life Insurance Company of N. Y. 
540-50 Gas and Electric Building. 


CONNECTICUT. 





Hartford. 





ARTHUR J. BIRDSEYE, 
State Agent, 


Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co., 
71-2-3 First National Bank Bldg. 





R. O. DUNKUM, 
Superintendent, 


Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
Room 412, Connecticut Mutual Building. 





FREDERICK A. GRISWOLD, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
783 Main Street. 





DWIGHT G. HOLBROOK, 
Manager for Connecticut, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
125 Trumbull Street. 





LEE C. ROBENS, 
General Agent for Connecticut, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Phoenix Bank Building. 








THOMAS W. RUSSELL, 
General Agent, 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
209 Pearl Street. 








DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 





Washington. 





JOHN DOLPH, 


Manager, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 
916 Munsey Building. ‘ 








FLORIDA. 





Jacksonville. 





F. P. DEARING, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
The St. James Building. 








GEORGIA. 





Atlanta. 


BAGLEY @ WILLETT, 
General Agents, Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Fourth National Bank Building. 








’ ILLINOIS. 





Chicago. 





: 


COURTENAY BARBER, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
617 People’s Gas Building. 


FRANK H. O. BIERMANN, 
District Manager, 
Federal Life Insurance Co., 
Federal Life Bldg. 168 N. Michigan Avenue. 


L. BRACKETT BISHOP, 
Manager, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
2020 Harris Trust Building. 





WILLIAM B. CARLILE, 
Special Representative, 

The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
1045 Rookery Building. 
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DARBY A. DAY, 
Manager, Dept. of Chicago, 
The Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
108 South La Salle Street. 





EDWARD A. FERGUSON, 
Manager, Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
918 Tribune Building. 





JULES GIRARDIN, 
Manager for Illinois, - 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
108 So. La Salle Street. 





HOBART & OATES, 
General Agents, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
The Rookery. . 





B. J. SINAI, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
611 People’s Gas Building. 





WYMAN & PALMER, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
1620 Borland Building, 
105 South La Salle Street. 








’ INDIANA. 





Fort Wayne. 





CHAS. W. ORR, 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
132 East Berry Street. 








IOWA. 





Ottumwa. 


F. B. CRESSWELL, 
General Agent, 





The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


KANSAS. 








CHARLES A. MOORE, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New England Building. 





KENTUCKY. 





Louisville. 


HENRY J. POWELL, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 


LOUISIANA. 





New Orleans. 





FRANK L. LEVY, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society of U. S., 
Hibernia Bank & Trust Co. Building. 





WILSON WILLIAMS, 
General Agent, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Denegre Building. 








MAINE. 





Portland. 





- PUTNAM STEVENS 
General Agent, 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
82 Exchange Street. 








MARYLAND. 





Baltimore. 





ERNEST J. CLARK, 
State Agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
1041-1051 Calvert Building. 
WILLIAM A. DANNER, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building. 
MEIGS & HEISSE, 
Managers, 
Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
German and Calverts Sts., S. W. 





JONATHAN K. TAYLOR, 
General Agent, 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, Pa., 
305 Fidelity Building. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 





Boston. 





PERCY V. BALDWIN, 
Manager, Life and Accident Department, 
The Travelers Insurance Co., 

141 Milk Street. 








CHARLES H. FLOOD, 
Manager Home Office Agency, 
New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
140 Congress St. 





FRANKLIN ‘W. GANSE, 
Manager Home Office Agency 
The Columbian National Life Insurance Co., 
77 Franklin Street. 


FRANK J. HAMMER and VERNON B. SWETT, 
General Agents, 
The Provident Life and Trust Co., 
Merchants Bank Building. 








JAMES H. LAKE, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Equitable Building, Boston. 
Agency Established 1887. 


FRANK CHESTER MANN, 
Manager for Massachusetts, 








The Prudential Insurance Co., 
301-305 Compton Building. 





MRS. FLORENCE E. SHAAL, 
Manager Woman’s Department, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
33 Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 





CHAS. E. TOWNSEND, 
General Agent, Equitable Life Assurance Society 
Equitable Building, 67 Milk Street. 





Springfield. 





FREDERIC W. FULLER, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Fuller Building, Main Street. 





Worcester. 





CENTRAL MASSACHUSETTS AGENCY, 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, 


Macgowan & McGown, General Agents, 
Henry A. Macgowan & Andrew B. McGown, 
Day Building, 306 Main Street. 











MICHIGAN. 





Detroit. 


NATHANIEL REESE, 
General Agent, 
The Provident Life & Trust Co., 

1218-20 Ford Building. 





CHAS W. PICKELL, 
Manager, . 
Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co 
go1 Chamber of Commerce. 


” 





WM. VAN SICKLE, 
General Manager for Michigan, 
Home Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 1111, Majestic Building. 
H. WIBIRT SPENCE, 
Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Suite 306-316 Penobscot Building. 








WILL A. WAITE, 
Manager, 
Phoenix Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
510-513 Ford Building. 








MINNESOTA. 





Minneapolis. 





THE W. M. HORNER AGENCY, 
Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
Territory—Minnesota, Iowa and So. Dakota, 
1147-54 McKnight Building. 





MISSOURI. 





Kansas City. 


R. J. LYDDANE, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 

Gloyd Building. 





St. Louis. 


FRED N. CHENEY, 
Manager, 

The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York 

Chemical Building, 8th and Olive Streets. 





Albany. 





HENRY H. KOHN, 
Manager Phoenix Mutual Life, 
New York, Vermont, New Hampshire, Eastern 
Massachusetts. 





Brooklyn. 





JAS. F. & WM. F. ATKINSON, 
General Agents, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
44 Court Street. 


WARREN T. DIEFENDORF, 


Manager, The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of N. Y. 


for Brooklyn, Long Island and Staten Island, 
164-166 Montague Street. 


CHAS. JEROME EDWARDS, 
Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
204 Montague Street. 





BERNARD GANZ, 
District Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
808 Broadway. 





WILLIAM H. RYAN, 
General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
164 Montague Street. 





SAMUEL S. VOSHELL, 


Superintendent, Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., 


17-19 Flatbush Avenue. 





Buffalo. 





CHARLES F. ADAMS, 
General Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
42 Erie Co. Bank Bldg. 





H. J. EMERSON, 
Manager, 
The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Brisbane Building. 


JOSEPH E. GAVIN, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Erie County Bank Building. 





W. G. JUSTICE, 
Special Agent, 


The Provident Life & Trust Co., of Phila., Pa. 


419-423 White Building. 








JOSEPH B. THEBAUD, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Suite 1002, D. S. Morgan Building. 





FRANK W. TRACY 
Manager, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
225-226 Fidelity Building. 
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Long Island City. 





C. V. DYKEMAN, 
Superintendent, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
9 Jackson Avenue. 


New York City. 





EDWARD WARNER ALLEN, 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
220 Broadway. 








LATHROP E. BALDWIN, 
Manager, 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
141 Broadway. 





THOMAS C. BELL, 
Manager, 


| The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 


32 Liberty Street. 


GEO. A. BRINKERHOFF, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
149 Broadway. 





CHARLES A. BRYAN, 
Manager, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





IVES & MYRICK, 
Managers, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
37-39 Liberty Street. 





T..R> FELL, 
Manager, 


Massachusetts Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
71 Broadway. 








HENRY HALE & SON, 
Managers, Metropolitan District, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
120 Broadway. 





ROBERT H. HARDY 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
1170 Broadway. 





WILLIAM JAY MADDEN, 
Manager, 


Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
32 Liberty Street. 





ROBERT J. MIX, 
Manager, 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
20 Vesey Street. 


Rochester. 





H. R. LEWIS, 
General Agent, 


Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
680-4-5 Granite Building. 





Yonkers. 





R. K. STOWE, 
Manager, 
General Agency Southeastern New York, 


Aetna Life Insurance Co. 
5 Getty Square Station Building. 








NORTH CAROLINA. 





Durham. 





S. W. SPARGER, 
, General Agent, 
State Mutual Life Assurance Company, 


404-5 Loan and Trust Building. 


Raleigh. 





MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INSURANCE CO., 
OF NEWARK, N. J., 


John C. Drewry, 


State Agent for North Carolina, 
Masonic Temple. 





McPHERSON & BARNES, 
General Agents for North Carolina, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 401-405 Commercial National Bank Bldg. 








OHIO. 





Cincinnati. 





J. W. IREDELL, JR., & SON, 
General Managers, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
517-524 Union Trust Building. 





M. W. MACK, 
General Agent, 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Traction Building, Fifth and Walnut Streets. — 


Cleveland. 





HERMAN MOSS 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Third Floor, Hippodrome Building. 





OLMSTED BROS. & CO., 
State Agents, Ohio and Indiana, 


National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
413 Williamson Building. 





Columbus. 


J. C. CAMPBELL, 
State Agent for Ohio and West Virginia, 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
6th Floor Hartman Bldg., W. Cor. 
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OKLAHOMA. 





Oklahoma City. 





J. HENRY JOHNSON, 
Manager, 
National Life Insurance Co. of Vermont, 
Suite roor Colcord Building. 





T. J. WOOD, 
Oklahoma State Manager, 
Federal Life Insurance Co., 

301 Terminal Bldg. 








OREGON. 





Portland. 





ARNOLD S. ROTHWELL, 
General Agent, 
Mutual Benefit Life Insurance Co. 
Spalding Building. 





PENNSYLVANIA. 





Clarion. 





FREDERICK V. BROWN, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 





Erie. 
JAMES M. DICKEY, 
Manager, 


The Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Masonic Temple. 








Philadelphia. 





BOURNE & DURHAM, 
General Agents, 


Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
405-414 Stephen Girard Building. 





FANSLER & HOFFMAN, 
General Agents, 


Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
650 Bullitt Building. 





C. A. FOEHL, 
Manager Ordinary Dept., Eastern Pennsylvania, 


Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
Eighth Floor, North American Building. 





E. O. MOSIER, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Arcade Building. 





E. H. PLUMMER & SON, 
General Agents, Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 
512 Walnut Street. 





JACOB WEIL, 
General Agent, 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
208 Commercial Trust Bldg. 





Pittsburgh. 





ENGLISH & FUREY, 
General Agents, 
Berkshire Life Insurance Co., 


First National Bank Building. 





ROYAL S. GOLDSBURY, 
General Agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 


Park Building. 





W. S. STIMMEL, 
General Agent, 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. of Boston, 


Farmers’ Bank Building. 





GRAHAM C. WELLS, 
General Agent, { 
The Provident Life & Trust Co. of Philadelphia, 
618-621 Oliver Building. 





THE EDWARD A. WOODS AGENCY, Inc., 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the United States, 
Equitable Floor, Frick Building. 








W. M. WOOD, 
Manager, United States Life Insurance Co., 


615 Empire Building. 








-TENNESSEE. 





Chattanooga. 








J. W. BISHOP, 
Manager, Home Office District, 


The Volunteer State Life Insurance Company, 


James Building. 





Memphis. 





SIBLEY & ERSKINE, 
General Agents, 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 





Germania Savings Bank Building. 


VIRGINIA. 





Norfolk. 


RAYMOND R. RICHARDSON, 
General Agent, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
613-616 Bank of Commerce Bldg. 





Richmond. 


T. ARCHIBALD CARY, 

General Agent for Virginia and North Carolina, 
The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co., 

906 Times-Dispatch Bldg. 





DIGGS & MOSELEY, 
General Agents, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
604-606 Mutual Bldg. 





THE D. R. MIDYETTE CO., 
Southern Managers, 
The Fidelity Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
901-2-3-4 American National Bank Building. 





N. D. SILLS, 
Manager, Virginia and North Carolina, 
. Sun Life Insurance Co. of Canada, 
817-818 Mutual Building. 





A. O. SWINK, 
Manager for Virginia, 
Atlantic Life Insurance Co., 
Suite 111-112, Mutual Assurance Society Bldg. 








WASHINGTON. 





Seattle. 





WALTER C. HENRY, 
Manager, 
The Aetna Life Insurance Company, 
“The Aetna Corner,’ 
Central Building. 





Spokane. 





CHARLES H. McCoy, 
Agency Manager, 
The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
Empire State Building. 








WEST VIRGINIA. 





Charleston. 





JOHN PATRICK, 
General Agent, 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Company, 
804 Union Building. 





Huntington. 





DAN H. HOLTON, 
The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
Rooms 19-21, 
Miller-Ritter Bldg. 





Wheeling. 





GEORGE BAIRD, 
’ Manager, 
Mutual Life Insurance Co. of New York, 
Schmulbach Building. 





H. M. KIMBERLAND, 
General Manager, 
The Union Central Life Insurance Co., 
305-6-7 Board of Trade Building. 
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Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


(INCORPORATED BY THE STATE OF NEW YORK) 


It Has the Public’s Confidence 


A reasonable indication that it has the 
confidence of the people is seen in the fact 
that it has a greater number of policies in 
force than any other company. 


At the end of 1914 this number was 14,843,- 
108, equal to about one-seventh of the 
population of the United States. 


THE DAILY AVERAGE OF THE COM- 
PANY’S BUSINESS DURING 1914 
WAS: 

One policy claim paid for each 46 seconds 
of each business day, 
$232.07 a minute. 

826 per day in number of claims paid. 

8,040 per day in number of policies issued 
and reyived. 

$1,708,728 per day-in new insurance issued, 
revived and increased. 

$305,754 per day paid to policy-holders and 
added to reserve for their protection. 

$161,826.87 in increase of assets. 

In 1914 the gain in insurance in force was 
$174,609,607. 


The amount paid to policy-holders as. claims, 
surrender values, dividends and bon- 
uses 1n-1914 was. $44,163,686. 


In the Ordinary Department alone the 
amount of insurance written (on a paid-for 


basis) in 1914 was $228,739,561—a larger | 


amount than was issued by any other com- 
pany in the United States and Canada. 





‘Home Office: | Madison Ave., New York 





amounting to. 


Welfare Work for Policy-holders 


The Metropolitan and its policy-holders 
comprise one gigantic family. .In addition 
to its strictly business relationship which 
is involved in meeting its policy contracts, 
the Company has engaged in many activities 
for the welfare of its policy-holders. 

It has established a Free Nursing Service 
for sick Industrial policy-holders. This 
has been installed in about 1,900 cities 
and villages in the United States and 
Canada. . 

In 1914, Metropolitan nurses made more 
than a million free visits to sick policy- 
holders. 

It has distributed thirty-three millions of 
copies of pamphlets containing valuable 
suggestions for improved health in the 
homes of its policy-holders; besides over 
thirty millions of free paper drinking 
cups. 

Through its Agents it has assisted the health 
department of more than 150 cities 
and: villages in annual clean-up days. 

It has organized a league known as the 
Health and Happiness League for chil- 
dren who are policy-holders. 


It has taken an active part in the nation- 
wide warfare against tuberculosis, and 
has pointed out to its policy-holders 
the best methods of prevention and 
treatment of that disease. 

It has the record of giving back in bonuses 
in 19 years more than $49,000,000 in 
cash to holders of Industrial policies. 
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